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Induction,  in  logic ;  a  conclusion  from  treasure  for  the  church,  of  which  the 
the  particular  to  the  ceneral.  Strict  con-  pope  has  the  keys,  and  is  authorized  to 
elusions  are  mode  from  the  general  to  dii^bute  as  much  or  little  as  he  fdeases, 
the  particular.  The  general  premise  be-  in  exchange  for  pious  gifls.  The  histor- 
ing  true,  th^  application  to  the  particular  ical  origin  of  indulgences  is  traced  to  the 
case  which  is  mcluded  in  it  follows  with  public  penances  and  the  canonical  pun- 
logical  certainw.  Induction  gives  only  ishments,  wUch  the  old  Christian  church 
probalHlity.  If,  for  histance,  we  conclude,  imposed  on  the  community,  especially 
from  the  earth  being  habitable,  that  the  on  those  who  did  not  remain  firm  unto 
other  planets  are  so,  the  conclusion  is  martyrdom.  When  ecdeeiastic  discipline 
onl^  probable.  Induction  rests  upon  the  became  milder,  and  the  clergy  more  cot- 
behet  that  sencral  laws  and  rules  are  ex-  etous,  it  was  allowed  to  commute  these 
pressed  in  me  particular  case  ;  but  a  pos-  punishments  into  finest  for  the  b^iefit  of 
sibility  always  remains,  that  these  seneral  the  church.  At  ^rsL  the  only  source  of 
laws  and  rules  are  not  perfectly  known,  indulgences  was  in  Rome,  and  they  could 
An  induction  may  be  penect  or  imperfect  be  obtained  only  by  going  there.  At 
To  make  it  perfect,  the  premises  must  in-  Rome,  this  treasure  of  the  church  was  di- 
cludo  all  the  grounds  that  can  afiect  the  vided  among  many  churches,  of  which 
result  If  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  imper-  seven  principal  ones  weregifled  the  most 
feet  For  instance,  eveiy  terrestrial  ani-  largely  by  the  popes.  Tiiese  churches 
mal  lives,  eveiy  aerial  animal  lives, every  were  termed  statnones  indulgenHarum, 
aquatic  animal  lives,  every  reptile  lives;  One  of  the  richest  was  the  church  in  the 
therefore,  every  animal  lives.  If  we  now  Lateran,  on  which  were  bestowed,  at  its 
aUow  that  there  exists  no  animal  not  in-  renewed  consecration,  as  many  days  of  in- 
chided  in  the  four  enumerated  clasBes,  the  dulgence  as  the  drops  which  fiill  in  a  rain 
induction  is  perfect  continuing  three  days  and  three  niirhts. 
Indulgence,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  "Die  whole  treasure  of  indulgences  of  the 
system ;  the  remisBion  of  sin,  which  the  churches  in  Rome  was  acoMdinglj  inex- 
cliurch  has  power  to  grant  (We  shall  haustible.  When  the  popes  were  m  want 
>*^  first  give  the  Protestant,  and  then  the  of  money,  and  the  number  of  pilgrims 
*  Catholic  views  on  this  subject)  The  vis-  who  resorted  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  re- 
pH  i^l®  bc^  ^^  ^he  church,  the  pope,  distrib-  mission  of  their  sins  began  to  decrease^ 
ntes  indulffences  in  various  ways.  They  indulgences  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
"^  are  divided  into  temporary  and  plenary,  the  foreign  archbishops  and  bishops ;  and. 
The  principle  of  indulgences  rests  on  that  finally,  agents  were  sent  about,  who  made 
of  good  works ;  for  the  Catholic  theologi-  them  an  object  of  the  meanest  traffic, 
ans  prove  the  authority  of  the  church  to  During  the  period  of  jubilee  (see  MnUt), 
issue  indulgences  in  this  wav  : — many  the  people  were  taught  to  believe  that  the 
saints  and  pious  men  have  done  more  efiScacy  of  indulgences  was  doubled,  and 
good  works,  and  suffered  more  than  was  the  richest  harvests  were  always  reiqped  at 
required  for  tiie  remisBion  of  their  sins,  this  time.  Leo  X,  fiimous  for  his  k)ve  of 
and  the  sum  of  this  surplus  constitutes  a  splendor,  commenced  his  rei^  'vx  1^^\ 
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and,  08  the  building  of  St  Peter^  church  ed  labor  of  piety  (the  visitinff  of  a  church, 
had  exhausted  his  finances,  he  began  the  for  instance)  at  the  time  of  the  jubilee, 
sale  of  indulgences  in  Germany,  without  which  was  established  bv  Bonifiice  VIII, 
waiting  for  me  jubilee  of  1525,  in  con-  in  1300.    This  gave  the  death-blow  to  the 
junction  with  the  elector  of  Mentz,  who  public  penance  of  the  church.   Consider- 
was  to  receive  half  the  profit ;  and  the  lat-  able  abuses,  however,  stole  into  the  svs- 
ter  found  an  excellent  asent  for  the  sale  in  tem  pf  indulgences,  and  the  scandal  be- 
TetzeL    This  flagrant  &uae  inflamed  the  came  veiy  great    Under  pretext  of  alms 
zeal  of  Ludier,  and  the  Protestant  theo-  for  the  benefit  of  good  wons,  indulgences 
logians  have  always  found  indulgences  were  made  the  means  of  indirectly  taxing 
one  of  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  the  the  whole  of  Christendom.     It  was  pro- 
Roman  Catholic  ^stem ;  and  even  the  posed  several  times  in  the  diets  of  the 
Catholic  states  of  Ciennany  represented  to  German  empire  (e.  ff.,  at  Nuremberg,  in 
the  emperor,  in  1530,  that  he  ought  to  14G6),  to  make  use  of  them  for  supplying 
prevail  upon  the  pope,  to  omit  sending  theexpensesofthewar  against  die  Turks, 
any  more  letters  of  indulgence  to  Germa-  The  popes,  bishops  and  civil  rulers  usual- 
ny,  lest  the  whole  Catholic  religion  should  ly  divided  the  proceeds,  though  the  latter 
become  an  object  of  scorn  and  mockery,  sometimes  appropriated  them  entirely ;  as, 
Nevertheless,  the  right  to  remit  mns  was  for  instance,  in  1500,  when  the  ^vein- 
received,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  among  ment  of  the  empire  took  possession  of 
the  articles  of  fiiith.    (We  shall  now  pro-  the  money  collected  for  the  pope  on  the 
ceed  to  give  the  CathoUc  views,  as  taken  occasion  of  the  jubilee,  and  allowed  only 
fit>m  the  article  huht^enct,  written  by  a  a  third  part  to  the  legate  of  the  pope, 
CathoUc,  in  the-  German  Conversations'  for  his  subsistence.    Under  such  circum- 
IjexicmJj     The  penances  of  the  ancient  stances,  when  holy  instimtions  were  abus- 
church  (see  Penance)  were  never  so  strict-  ed  for  vile  gain,  it  was  natural  that  wrong 
ly  binding  as  to  preclude  the  presbyters  notions  respecting  indulgences  and  their 
mm  relaxing  them  in  some  degree,  in  power,  should  spring  up  among  the  peo- 
particular  instances,  where  their  object  pie,  and  be  spread  bv  the  preachers  em- 
seemed  more  eai^y  attuned  in  some  oth-  ployed  to  distribute  them.  (See  T^etceL)  It 
er  way.   But  this  never  was  done,  except  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  indulgences 
m  single  cases,  and  after  the  circumstances  proclaimed   by  Leo  X,    gave  the   first 
of  the  petitioners  had  been  closely  ex-  spring  to  the  reformation.    It  was  the  ^b- 
amined ;  nor  was  the  whole  punishment  ject  of  the  fathers  assembled  at  Trent,  to 
ever  remitted,  but  merely  a  part  of  it,  ac-  make  a  public  disavowal  of  the  erroneous 
cording  as  the  case  of  the  mdividual  re-  doctrines  which  had  been  preached  by 
quired,    and  his  repentance  justified  it  individuals  respecting  indulgences,  that 
The  council  of  Nice,  in  their  12th  canon,  they  mifht  not  ^pear  to  be  sanctioned 
require,  for  such  a  dispensation,  proof  of  by  the  church.    The  council  first  requir- 
tnie  repentance.    In  the  Ilth  centunr,  an-  ed  (in  sees.  34,  cap.  8,  De  RtforTnatume). 
other  lund  of  indul^nces  was  introduced,  the  restoration  of  public  penance,  in  Uie 
— absolution.     This  v^rassronted  to  those  following    words  :    ''The    holy    apostle 
who  undertook  some  difficult  enterprise  (Paul  to  Timothy)  ordains,  that  those  who 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church.    This  was  sin  publicly,  should  be  publicly  rebuked, 
umially  bearing  anns  in  her  cause,  of  11^  tnerefore,  a  crime  has  been  cominittcil 
which  the   crusades   are   the    most  fiir  publicly,  and  in  the  sight  of  many,  so  as 
mous  example.    In  the  council  of  Cler-  not  to  leave  any  doubt  of  its  giving  a  bad 
mont  (10d5--1096),  it  was  decreed  (canon  example  to  others,  a  pubUc  penance  is  to 
12),  that  every  one,  who,  actuated  solely  be  imposed  on  the  ^ilty  person,  suited  to 
by  devout  zeal,  and  not  by  love  of  gloiy  the  crime,  that  the  sieht  of  his  repentance 
or  by  avarice,  went  on  the  expedition  to  may  recall  those  to  the  right  way,  whom 
Jerusalem  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  his  example  has  led  astray.    The  bishop 
sepulchre,  should  receive  a  full  remission  may,  however,  substitute  a  private  for  the? 
of  his  nns.  In  later  times,  this  indulgence  public  penance,  if  he  thinks  it  more  suita 
was  extended  to  those  who  were  not  able  ole.**     Respecting   absolution  itself^  tiit* 
to  go  themselves,  and  sent  a  champion  in  church  has  established  no  dogma,  becaune 
tlieir  stead.    By  degrees,  the  exemption  such  dogmas  are  expressed  only  in  the 
was  extended  still  farther,  and  soon  pie-  canones^  of  wliich  there  exist  none  on  Uiis 
nary  and  partial  indulgences  were  grant-  subject    She  has  given  only  a  decree, 
ed  to  diose  who  gave  alms  for  effecting  andf  this  in  her  last  session,  which  literally 
Some  good  work  (e.  ff.,  the  restoration  of  a  says  :  Since  the  power  of  conferring  in- 
church,  &c),  or  performed  some  prescrib-  dulgences  has  b^  given  to  the  church 
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hy  Christ,  and  she  has  exercised  it  from  penance  remitted.  The  labor  itself  should 

the  earliest  timesi  the  holy  council  teaclies  be  in  proportion  to  its  aim.    We  have 

and  ordains,  that  this  usage,  so  beneficial  seen  that  there  exists  no  dogma  on  abeo- 

to  Christians,  and  confirmed  by  the  -au-  lution ;  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  a  doc- 

tiiority  of  manv  holv  councils,  is  to  be  re-  trine  of  the  church,  but  it  is  lefl  to  the 

toined  in  the  church ;  and  she  inflicts  the  private  views  of  the  individuals,  whether 

anathema  upon  such  as  either  declare  in-  and  how  far  the  absolution  and  the  idea 

dulgeuces  unnecessary,   or   dispute  the  of  purgatoiy  (see  Purgatory),  are  con- 

))0wer  of  the  church  to  grant  them.    It  is  nectcd  with  each  other.    It  is  falsely  be- 

her  wish,  however,  thaCt  in  the  grant  of  heved  by  many  Protestants,  thatabeolu- 

indulgences,  according  to  the  custom  long  tion  is  esteem^  by  the  Catholic  church 

existing   in    the   church,  proper    limits  equivalent  to  conversion,  and  as  eflfectual 

should  be  observed,  lest  the  discipline  of  to  remit  the  punishment  of  sins.    Every 

the  church   become  injuriously  relaxed,  popular  catechism  proves  the  contrary. 

But  as  the  church  desires  that  the  abuses  Indus,  or  Sindh*  ;  a  large  river  in  the 

which  have  crept  in,  and  have  given  occa-  western  part  of  Hindoostan,  rising  on  the 

sion  to  heretical  preachers  to  heap  reproach  north  of  the  Himalaya  mountams ;  it  flows 

upon  this  venerable  usage,  should  be  cor-  first  north-west,  then  west,  penetrates  the 

rected,  she  ordains  by  the  present  decree,  chain  of  mountains  in  the  d6th  parallel, 

that  the  shameful  bartering  of  indul^nees  then  takes  a  winding  course  to  the  south, 

for  money,  which  has  been  so  fruitful  a  and  empties  by  several  mouths  into  the 

source  of  abuse,  shall  be  entirely  abol-  sea  of  Arabia,  between  lat  TOP  W  and 

ished.    As  die  corruptions  which  have  24®  4(y  N.    Its  chief  tributaries  are  from 

sprung  from  superstition,  ignorance,  ir-  the  east ;  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks. 

reverence,  or  from  any  other  causes,  can-  One  of  them  is  the  Behat  or  Jelam  (Ify' 

not  here  be  enumerated  and  individually  daspesX,   from   Cashmere ;    it  joins   the 

censured,  on  account  of  die  variety  of  the  Chenaii  [^cennts),  which   also  receives 

kinds  prevaifrng  ui  different  places  and  the  Ravy  (HydraoUs)  ;  below  the  conflu- 

provinces,    the   synod  commands  every  ence  of  the  Chenab  is  that  of  the  Kirah 

bishop  to  search  out  with  diligence  the  {Hjmhasis),  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 

abuses  of  his  own  church,  and  to  lay  them  Setledje  or  Satadrou  (Hesidrus)  and  the 

before  the  first  provincial  synod,  that  they  Bevah.    The  country  traversed  by  the 

may  be  brandea  as  errors  l^  the  judgment  Indus  and   its  tributaries   is  called  the 

of  the  other  bishops,  and  be  submitted  to  Penjah  or  Piu^ab.    The  water  of  the  In- 

the  authority  of  the  supreme  bishop  ut  dus  is  wholesome,  and  resembles  that  of 

Rome,  whose  wisdom  will  provide  for  the  the  Ganges.     Its    course,   including  its 

universal  good  of  the  church,  that  the  windings,  is  estimated  at  1700  miles,  and 

sacred  indulsenc^s  may  in  future  be  dis-  is  generally  W.  of  S.    The  Delta  of  the 

tributed  with  purity  and  holiness.    The  Indus  is  about  150  miles  in  length  along 

selling  of  indulgences   has  accordingly  the  coast,  and  115  in  depth.    The  river  is 

ceased.    In  regard  to  die  absolution  tAiil  navigabk;,  for  vessels  ot  200  tons,  to  the 

practised  in   the  church  (continues  the  province  of  Lahore,  a  distance  of  7G0  ffe- 

Catiiolic  writer),  die  spirit  of  the  church  ographical  miles.     From  Attack  to  die 

is  the  same  as  in  ancient  times.    Tlie  old  Delta,  a  distance  of  about  800  miles,  its 

discipline  of  penance  never  has  been  for-  breadth  is  generally  about  a  mile,  and  its 

mally  abolished.     On  the  coiiurary,  ilie  depth  from  two  to  fiye  fathoms.  The  tide 

principle  has  rather  been  confirmeil  by  sets  in  with  great  violence.    Owing  to  the 

the  council  of  Trent,  ns  has  just  l)een  harl)arous  mannera  of  the  tribes  which 

shown.     The  church  still  commissions  uihabit  its  banks,  little  commerce  takes 

her  servants  to  impose  penances  upon  sin-  jilace  on  this  river.    The  bed  of  the  In- 

ners,  in  proportion  to  their  ffuilt,— even  dus  is  sand,  whh  a  small  quantity  of 

heavier  penances  than  the  oniinary  onc8.  niurl. 

AVliy,  then  (he  asks),  shoidd  slie  not  l)e  Lvcs  de  Castro.    Pedro,  son  of  Al- 

autli'orized  to  remit  part  of  the  sontence,  plionso  IV,  kuijj  of  Portugal,  afler  die 

if  the  penitent  is  found  worthy  of  favor?  death  of  liis  wife  Constontia  (1344),  se- 

Whether  such  remission  be  deserved  by  crcily  iriarrie<l  his  mistress,  Ines  de  Cas- 

the  penitent,  h^  to  l>e  judged  by  diose  mill-  fro,  who  was  descended  from  the  royal 

isturs  of  the  church  who  iire  in  iinmedi-  Hue  of  Castile,   from  which  Pedro  was 

ate  intercourse  with  them.    To  make  ab-  .  ,     .   -       . 

1  ^         A*    ..     1   u  11        •      ,.:«..^  •K«»  The  name  iS  verv  ancient.    Jnaut  is  firoin  the 

solution  effpxtual,  Bellannin  n^quires  that  p^^^^j.  ^^.,,;^,,  i.orrowod  ii  fn>in  the  Pereian.  The 

the  end  attained  should  l)e  more  a^reea-  ivrsian:)  .spom  to  have  ficrived  it  from  the  l\s^v»sw 

hie  to  God  than  the  |x:rfbrinance  Of  Uie  tSuuThUf  occaa. 

1* 
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also  descended  on  hia  mother'n  side.    As  in^  delivered  them  to  their  master,  he  rr- 
he  steadily  rejected  all  propositions  for  a  ceived,  in  return,  the  persons  of  Pedn> 
new  marriage,  his  secret  was  suspected,  Coelho  and  Alvarez  Gonsalvez ;  the  third, 
and  the  envious  rivals  of  the  beautiful  Pacheco,  escaped  to  Arragon.    The  two 
Ines  were  fearflil  that  her  brothers  and  were  then  tortured  in  the  presence  of  the 
ftmily  would  gain  a  complete  ascendency  king,  in  order  to  make  them  disclose  their 
over  the  fumre  king.    The  old  kin^  was  accomplices ;  their  hearts  were  torn  out, 
easily  bhnded  by  the  intrigues  of  his  art-  their  bodies  burnt,  and  their  ashes  scat- 
ful  counsellors,  Diego  Lopez    Pacheco,  tered  to  the  winds  (1360).    Two  years  af- 
Pedro  Coelho    and  Alvarez  Gonsalvez.  ter,  he  assembled  the  chief  men  of  tho 
They  persuaded  him  that  this  marriage  kingdom,  at  Cataneda,  and  solemnly  de- 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  clared  on  oath,  that,  after  the  death  of  hi^ 
his  young  grand-son  Ferdinand  (the  son  wife  Constantia,  he  had  obtained  the  con- 
of  Pedro  by  his  de.««sed  wife).    Alphon-  sent  of  the  pope  to  his  union  with  Ines 
80  asked  his  son  if  he  was  nuuried  to  de  Castro,  and  that  he  had  been  married 
Ines.    Pedro  dared  not  confess  the  truth  to  her  in  the  presence  of  the  archbishop 
to  his  father,  much  less  would  he  comply  of  Guarda  and  of  an  officer  of  his  court, 
with  the  conunaud  of  the  kin^,  to  re-  Stephen  Lobato.    He  then  went  to  Coim- 
nounce  his  mistress  and  unite  himself  to  bnu    The  archbishop  and  Lobato  coii- 
another.    Alphonso  again  consulted  his  firmed  the  assertions  of  the  king ;  and  tho 
favorites,  and  it  was  resolved  to  put  the  papal  document,  to  which  the  lung  refer- 
unhappy  Ines  to  death.    The  queen  Bea-  rca,  was  publicly  exhibited.     The  king 
trice,  mother  of  the  Infant,  obtained  Intel-  caused  the  body  of  his  beloved  Ines  to  be 
ligence  of  this  cruel  design,  and  gave  her  disinterred,  and  placed  on  a  throne,  adom- 
0on  notice  of  it.  But  Pedro  neglected  not  ed  witli  the  diadem  and  royal  robes,  and 
only  tliis  information,  but  even  the  warn-  required  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom 
ing  of  tlie  archbishop  of  Braga,  as  a  ru-  to  approach  and  kiss  the  hem  of  her  gar- 
mor  intended  merely  to  terrify  him.    The  ment,  rendering  her  when  dead  that  liom- 
first  time  that  Pedro  left  Ines,  to  be  absent  age  which  she  had  not  received  in   her 
several  days,  on  a  hunting  expedition,  tlie  life.    The  body  viras  then  carried  in  u 
king  liastened  to  Coimbra,  where  she  was  funeral  car  to  Alcoba^a.    The  kin;;,  the 
hving  in  tlie  convent  of  St  Clara  witli  her  bishops,  the  nobles  and  knights  of  tlie 
chil<&en.    The  arri\'al  of  Alphonso  filled  kingdom,  fbUowed  the  carriage  on  foot : 
the  unhappy  lady  with  terror ;  but,  sup-  and  the  whole  distance,  from  Coimbra  to 
pressing  her  feelings,  she  appeared  before  Alcoba^a,  was  lined  on  both  sides  by  nia- 
the  king,  tlirew  herself  with  her  children  ny  thousands  of  people,  beariuir  burning 
at  his  feet,  and  begged  for  mercy  with  torches.    In  Alcoba<^a,  a  splendid  nionii- 
tears.    Alphonso,  softened  by  this  sight,  ment  of  white  marble  was  erected,  on 
had  not  the  heart  to  perpetrate  the  intend-  which  was  placed  her  statue,  with  a  n)val 
ed  crime.    But  afler  he  had  retired,  his  crown  on  her  head.    The  history'  of  thi* 
evil  counsellors  succeeded  in  obliterating  unlmppy  Ines  has  furnished  many  iK>ets, 
the  impression  which  had  been  made  on  of  different  nations,  witli  materials  for 
him,  and  obtained  from  him  pennission  tragedies, — Lamothe,  count  von    Sodeii, 
to  commit  the  murder  which  had  been  &c. ;  but  the  Portuguese  muse  has  immor- 
resolved  on.    It  was  executed  that  very  talized  her  through  the  lips  of  Coinot^iis, 
hour ;  Ines  expired  under  the  daggers  of  in  whose  celebrated  Lusvade^  the  histor} 
Iier  enemies.    She  was  buried  in  the  con-  of  her  love    is    one  of  tlie  finest  ep'i- 
veiit  where  sliewos  murdered  (1355).  Pe-  sodes. 

dro,  frantic  with  grief  and  rage,  took  arms        Infallibility  ;   exemption  fmin    tho 

against  his  father,  but  the  queen  and  the  possibility  of  error.    God,  of  course,  i< 

archbishop  of  Braga  succeeded  in  rccon-  mfallible,  because  the  idea  of  divinity  t'X- 

ciiiugthe  fatlier  and  son.     Pedro  obtained  eludes  that  of  error ;  Christ  was  infuUihli*. 

many  privileges ;  in  return  for  which,  he  and,  according  to  tlie  belief  of  tlie  Gn^ek 

]>n)niis(Ml,  on  oath,  not  to  take  vengemicx)  and  Catholic  church,  and  of  most  Pn)tes- 

oii  the  munlerers.    Two  years  afler,  king  tant  sects,  tlie  apostles  were  also  infallible, 

Alphonso  died  ;  the  three  assassins  had  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.   Hen\ 

ah^dy  Icfl  the  kingdom,  by  his  advice,  however,  the    Protestants'  and  Catholics 

and  taken  refuge  in  Castile,  where  Peter  divide.    The  latter,  founding  tlicir  cree*! 

the  Cniel  tlien  reijjned,  whose  tyranny  on  tradition  (q.  v.)  as  well  as  on  the  BibU, 

luul  driven  some    noble  Castilians  into  maintain    that  the  tradition,  tlmt   is,  the 

Portugal.  Pedro  agreed  to  exchange  these  general  doctrine  and  beUef,  handed  down 

fugitives  for  the  murderers  of  Ines.   Uav-  from  age  to  age,  and  taught  by  the  great 
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body  of  the  paston,  is  above  the  poasibili-  vine  ri^ht  believe  in  a  somewhat  more 
ty  of  error ;  conaequently,  also,  tne  coun-  real  pobtical  infallibility  of  kinfls. 
ols  are  in&Uible,  because  the  councils,  Infant,  in  law.    By  the  fSiglish,  and 
according  to  a  Catholic  writer,  **  do  not  generally  by  the  American,  and  so  by  the 
make  truths  or  dogmas,  as  some  Protes-  French  law,  persons  come  to  majonty  at 
tants   maintain,  but  merely  express  the  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  until  which 
belief  of  the  church  on  certain  points  in  time  they  are  called  in  law  %r\fantSj  and 
question :"  the  truth  pronounced,  there-  are  under  guardiandbip  or  tutelage.    The 
iore,  always  existed,  but  had  not  been  pre-  laws  of  some  of  the  U.  States,  however, 
viously  declared  by  the  church.    From  make  a  distinction  between  males  and  fe- 
several  passages  in  the  Bible,  the  Catholic  males,  the  age  of  eighteen  being  that  of 
infers  that  the  above-mentioned  tradition  majority  in  females.    Infants  cannot,  in 
and  the  councils  are  under  the  continual  general,  bind  tliemselves  by  contracts,  as 
guidance  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  uey  are  supposed  not  to  have  sufficient 
hence  the  formula  so  often  repeated  by  discretion  for  this  purpose.    But  this  is 
the  council  of  Trent,  the  last   ffenerul  their  privilege,  and  their  contracts  are  ac- 
council  of  the  Catholic  church — "the  holy  cordiugly  held  in  general  not  to  be  void, 
council   lawfully    assembled    under    tlie  but  only  voidable  at  their  election ;  and 
piidanc^  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'^    It  is  clear,  they  may  elect  to  avoid  their  contracts 
tliat,  if  tiie  counciLi  are  infallible,  it  is  of  during  then*  minority,  but  they  cannot  con- 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  Catholic  to  firm  them  so  as  to  be  bound  by  them, 
know  wliat  arc  lawful  councils.    Tliis  Lb  a  imtil  their  majority.    In&nts  may  possess 
point  which,  as  may  be  easily  conceived,  property,  but  it  must  be  under  the  man- 
has  created  great  diHcussions  in  the  Catli-  agemcut  and  control  of  a  guardian.  They 
olic  church,  because  the  popes  claimed  have  not  the  right  of  citizens  as  to  voting, 
the  sole  right  to  convoke  councils.    (See  and  discharging  other  political  functions. 
Council.)     So  far  all  Roman  Catholics  But  in  regard  to  crimes  and  punishments, 
agree  respecting  infallibilit}%  namely,  that  and  trcsposses  and  private  wrongs,  their 
Christ,  the  apostles,  the  body  of  the  pas-  conduct  is  regulated  bv  the  same  laws  as 
tons,  the  traditions  of  the  church,  and  tlie  tliat  of  the  other  members  of  the  commu- 
councils,  arc  infallible  ;  but  they  disagree  nity,  in  case  of  their  beine  of  sufficient 
rcsjiecting  the  infallibility  of  the    pope,  age  and  discretion  to  understand    their 
The  ultramontane  theologians    maintain  duties  and  obli£[ations.    And  for  this  pur- 
that  the  pope  is  infiUlible,  whenever  he  pose  no  general  limit  can  be  assigneo,  as 
pronounces  dogmatically  on  a  point  of  some  children  are  much  more  intelligent 
doctrine,  to  settle  the  faith  of  tiie  whole  than  otliers  of  tlie  same  age  ;  and  it  will 
Catliolic  church.    These  tlieologiaus  ore  again  depend,  in  some  degree,  upon  the 
tiiercfure  called  infalUbleists.    The  theolo-  nature  of  the  offence  committed,  or  tlie 
gians  of  Aic  Gallicon  church  do  not  od-  wrong  done,  whetliera  child  of  any  given 
niit  this  infallibility.     The  assembly  of  age  can  be  considered  legally  guilty  of  it, 
the  French  clerg}',  in  1682,  laid  down  the  since  some  offences  and  wrongs  can  l)c 
maxim,  "  that  in  questions  of  faith,  the  sov-  more  easily  understood  to  be  such  tlian 
creign  pontiff  has  the  chief  port,  and  that  others.    The  law,  in  general,  has  a  ten- 
his  decrees  coiicem  the  whole  church  ;  der  regard  to  youth,  and  does  not  pennit 
but  that  his  judgment  is  not  irrefonimble,  them  to  be  convicted  and  punished  for 
until  it  l)e  coiiHrincd  by  the  acquiescence  offences  and  trespasses,  unless  it  appean 
of  the  church.^'    ]k)ssuet,  in  his  Defetisto  clearly  that  they  have  sufficient  knowledge 
Dtdarai.  Clcri  GaUicy  2d  part,  1.  12  seq.  and  discretion  to  distinguish  them  to  be 
has  treated  dj is  ix)iut  at  length.    He  main-  such. — There  are  exceptions  to  the  inca- 
t2iins,  that  die  po|)e  is  by  no  means  iufalli-  |>uciues  of  minors  aa  to  contracting,  and 
ble,  and  that  a  paiial  decision  is  not  to  lie  these  exceptions  are  made  for  their  bene- 
considered  infallible  until  the  church  ac-  fit    Tlius  an  infant  not  sufficiently  fur- 
quiesces  in  it,  which,  he  admits,  moy  be  nished  with  necessary  clothes,  food  or  in- 
done,  in  gencnd,  silently. — In  politics,  the  stniclion,  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  and 
word  infallible  is  us(;d  in  a  difierent  sense,  not  being  under  the  immediate  supcrin- 
The  {)osition  that  anv  political  person,  or  tendence  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  may 
l>ody,  is  infallible,  only  means,  that  there  make  a  valid  contract,  in  respect  to  those 
is  no  appeal  from  such  person  or  body,  subjects,  and  such  contract  may  be  en- 
When  the  English  public  law  declares  forced  against  him.    Another  exception 
tlkat  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  every  one  to  the  general  incapacity  of  infants   to 
knows  that  Uiis  is  merely  a  pohtical  fie-  contract,  relates  to  the  contract  of  mar- 
tion.    But  the  genuine  supporters  of  di-  riage,  which,  by  the  law  of  England  and 
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the  U.  States,  may  be  made  by  a  male  the  intercession  of  the  French  ambassador 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  by  a  female  Beauhamais,  prevented  the  sentence.  In 
at  that  of  twelve.  The  French  code  1806,  the  duke  accompanied  Ferdinand 
fixes  the  ace  for  making  a  valid  marriage  VII  to  Bayonne.  July  7, 1808,  he  signed 
contract,  m  the  case  of  the  male,  at  the  constitution  prepared  by  Napoleon,  at 
eighteen,  and  in  that  of  the  female  at  fif-  Bayonne,  for  Spain,  and  became  colonel 
teen.  And  as  the  law  gives  validity  to  in  the  guards  of  king  Joseph ;  but  he 
the  principal  contract,  the  prevalent  doc-  soon  afler  resigned  his  post,  and  sunrmoon- 
trine,  though  subject  to  some  doubt  as  to  ed  the  nation  to  arm  against  the  French, 
the  extent  of  its  application,  is,  that  all  and  was  consequently  denounced  as  a 
contracts  collateral  and  incidental  to  that  traitor  by  Napoleon,  Nov.  12, 1808.  In 
of  marriage,  such  as  making  marriage  1809,  he  commanded  a  Spanish  division, 
setdements  by  the  husband,  and  accepting  but  was  twice  defeated  by  Sebastiani ;  and, 
them  instead  of  dower  by  the  wifb,  are  notwitiistanding  liis  coura^,  he  lost  the 
equiJly  binding  on  both  of  the  parties,  confidence  of  the  supreme  junta,  who  de- 
being  of  age  to  contract  marriage,  and,  prived  him  of  his  command.  He  then 
accordingly,  not  subject  to  be  revoked  retired  to  Seville.  In  1811,  the  cortes 
eitlicr  before  or  aAor  coming  to  the  age  appomted  him  president  of  the  council  of 
of  majority.  If,  however,  one  party  be  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  ambe^^sador  ex- 
under  the  age  at  which  a  contract  of  mar-  traorduiary  to  England.  In  June,  1812; 
riage  may  be  made,  he  or  she  may,  on  ar-  he  returned  to  Cadiz.  From  hence  he 
rivmg  at  such  age,  eitiier  radfy  or  annul  went  to  Madrid,  after  the  French  had 
any  such  contract  previously  made.  The  been  driven  from  that  capital,  in  1813,  but 
jurisdicdon  in  respect  to  infants  is  gen-  was  obliged  to  ivithdraw  from  that  city, 
erally  vested  in  either  probate  or  orphans'  by  the  command  of  the  junto,  as  one  of 
courts,  in  the  U.  States.  These  courts  ap-  the  chiefs  of  the  Servile  party  (2o5  strmita). 
point  ffuardians  to  take  charge  of  tlie  prop-  Ferdinand  VII,  however,  recalled  the 
erty  of  in&nts,  and,  in  case  of  the  decease  duke,  made  liim  president  of  the  council 
of  the  fiither,  to  take  charge  of  their  per-  of  Casdle,  and  treated  him  witli  disdn- 
80US ;  but,  during  the  life  of  the  father,  he  guished  favor.  On  the  establishment  of 
has  the  giiardiauship  and  control  of  the  me  constitution  in  1820,  he  resignecl  \\\» 
persons  of  his  sons  until  tliey  arc  twenty-  place,  and  redred  to  his  estate  D^^ar  Mh- 
one  years  of  a^^,  and  of  his  daughters  arid,  but  was  banished  to  Majorca.  In 
until  they  are  either  eighteen  or  twenty-  1823,  he  was  ap}K)inted  president  of  the 
one.  At  a  certain  age,  however,  that  is,  regency  which  was  estalilished  by  the 
twelve  or  fourteen,  the  child,  in  case  of  French  at  Madrid  during  the  war.  In 
the  decease  of  tlie  father,  may  choose  his  August,  he  went  with  Victor  Saez  to 
own  guardian,  who,  being  approved  by  Puerto  Santa  Mario,  to  resign  the  goveni- 
the  proper  judge,  is  appointed  accord-  ment  into  die  hands  of  the  king,  who 
ingly.  (See  h^wnU,)  made  him  a  member  of  the  council  of 
Infant  Schools.  (See  Schools.)  state.  The  duke  formed  the  plan  for  tlie 
Infantado,  duke  of,  a  Spanish  grandee  organizudon  of  the  regiments  of  guards, 
of  the  first  class,  bom  1773;  was  educated  and  obtained  I  fc)r  the  kin^  (1824)  the  sum 
in  Fiance,  imder  tlie  eye  of  his  mother,  a  of  100,000  florins,  for  his  journey  to  Aran- 
princess  of  Sahn-Salm.  In  the  war  of  juez.  In  Octol^er,  1825,  he  succeeded  Zea 
1793,  he  raised  a  reffiment  in  Catalonia  at  as  fii-st  minister,  and  changed  Zea^s  de- 
his  own  expense.  1  he  prince  of  die  Astu-  lilieradve  junto  into  a  council  of  state ;  but 
rias  formed  an  intimate  union  with  him,  be-  dienmcliine  of  state,  which  die  aj)ostohc 
cause  the  duke  showed  an  aversion  to  Gro-  party  checked  in  its  cours«?,  could  not  b*^ 
doy,  Uio  king^s  favorite.  Grwloy  therefore  put  efTectually  in  motion.  The  duke  con- 
ohtained  an  onler,  in  180(1,  for  the  duke  tributed  500,000  francs,  die  ainoimt  of  his 
to  leave  Madrid.  He  became,  in  conse-  income  for  one  year,  to  the  necessities  of 
quence  (1807),  still  more  intimately  con-  the  state,  and  in  October,  1820,  obtained 
nected  \vith  the  prince  (see  Ferdinand  VII\  his  discharge. 

who  appohited  him,  in  case  of  the  deatn  Lnfante,  or  Infa.vt  (a  word  derive<l 
of  the  king,  captain-general  of  New  Cos-  from  the  Latiit,  signifying  cfctW) ;  the  title 
die.  This  appointment  involved  him  in  given,  iwrtirulorly  in  Spain  ana  Portugal, 
die  aflair  of  the  Escurial ;  die  attorney-  to  the  princes  of  the  royal  house,  the  el- 
general  of  the  kuig  demanded  sentence  dest  being  also  called  tl  principe.  The 
of  death  agauist  tlie  duke  and  Escoiquiz ;  princesses  at  diese  courts  are  called  ri- 
but  die  popular  favor  towards  him,  and  farUa^  the  eldest  also  la  jnincescL 
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Iif ruf TRT.*  If  cavaliy  (q.  v.)  are  to  used  to  protect  the  shoulden.  The  thick 
be  called  Parme  du  moment^  the  great  cue,  witn  wire  io  it,  has  aometiines  been 
work  of  the  battle  is  to  be  performed  by  considered  a  defence  to  the  neck.  Infim- 
ihe  infimtzy,  which  composes  the  greatest  try  is  divided  into  light  infiintiy  and  that 
part  of  an  army,  and  is,  in  point  of  char-  oft  the  line.  The  latter  forms  the  great 
acter,  the  most  important  part,  because  it  mass,  which  is  intended  to  fight  in  fine,  to 
can  be  used  every  where-4n  mountains,  decide  attacks  b^  the  bayonet,  to  make 
on  plains,  in  woods,  on  rivers,  and  at  sea,  assaults,  and  is  itself  agam  divided  into 
in  the  redoubt,  in  the  breach,  in  cides  and  ffreuadiers  (<).  v.)  and  musketeers.  The 
fields,  and,  depending  only  on  itself,  has  a  fight  infautiy  is  particularly  intended  to 
great  advantage  over  the  two  other  classes  serve  in  the  outposts,  to  act  as  sharp- 
of  troops,  who,  depending,  in  a  great  shootera,  to  make  bold  expeditions,  and 
measure,  for  their  efficiency  on  the  harass  and  disquiet  the  enemy.  It  in- 
strength  and  the  will  of  brutes,  are  far  dudes  the  riflemen.  The  li^t  infantry 
leas  fitted  to  endure  deprivation,  and  a  form  fix>m  the  SOth  to  the  60th  pan  of  an 
noxious  climate,  to  contend  witli  the  army.  The  character  of  military  opera- 
snows  of  Russia,  or  tlie  deserts  of  EgypL  tions,  bovirever,  has  changed  of  late  so 
The  infkntiy  are  preeminentiy  the  moral  much,  that,  in  a  good  srmy,  it  is  necessaiy 
power  of  armies ;  and  on  no  class  of  that  the  infimtiy  of  the.  une  should  take 
troops  has  a  general,  who  knows  how  to  part  readily  in  the  light  service,  and  the 
act  on  his  soldiers,  such  influence.  Foot-  light  infantry  be  ready  to  fight  in  the  line, 
soldiers  were  armecl,  in  old  times,  with  a  firom  which  the  riflemen  only  are  excepted, 
spear,  sometimes  with  a  sword,  arrows.  These  are  only  used  as  sharpshooters, 
lance  and  sling;  at  present,  vnth  a  gun  In  some  armies,  there  are,  besides  the 
and  bayonet,  which  is  generally  accom-  riflemen,  whole  regiments  of  li^ht  infim- 
panied  with  a  sword.  Sometimes,  but  try;  in  others,  as  m  die  Prussian  army, 
rarely,  they  are  armed  with  pikes.  Some  each  resiment  has  two  battahons  of  infan- 
foot-soldiers,  in  most  annie^  have  rifles,  try  of  the  line,  and  one  battalion  of  light 
generaUy  so  constructed  that  the  rifle-  iiiftntry ;  in  others,  as  in  the  French,  each 
man  may  put  his  short  sword  on  the  rifle,  battalion  has  its  grenadiers  and  tirmUmn 
to  be  used  as  a  bayonet  though  this  has  (dbarpshooters).  Infantry  is  divided  into 
prcvd  of  na  great  service.  The  sword  tiattaiions  (q.  v.),  these  into  companies, 
|;iven  to  foot-sddiers,  in  almost  all  armies,  these  into  platoons.  Several  battalions, 
IS  of  but  little  advantage,  and  is  generally  two  or  three,  sometimes  four  and  five, 
intended  principally  for  ornament,  to  iform  a  regiment  The  tactics  of  infantry 
complete  the  soldierlike  look,  rather  than  admit  three  different  modes  of  arranpng 
to  be  used  in  fighting.  It  serves,  how-  this  species  of  troops  in  batde— 1.  in  fine, 
ever,  for  cutting  branches,  to  be  used  in  when  they  are  drawn  up  in  line  two  or 
cookiuff  and  building  huts;  but  swords  tliree  men  deep,  an  order  very  rarely,  if 
might  be  given  to  foot-soldiers,  similar  to  ever,  used  at  present ;  2.  in  column,  when 
the  sailors'  cutlasses,  which  would  answer  several  fines,  three  or  two  men  deep,  are 
all  these  purposes,  and  also  the  chief  end —  drawn  up  one  beliind  the  other  (see  Col- 
to  fight  (See  CuUass.)  They  ought  al-  umn,  tn  TacHca,  and  Square) ;  3.  in  dis- 
ways  to  have  a  sufficient  guard  for  the  persed  order.  (See  Sharpshooters.)  The 
hand  The  foot-soldier  has  no  defensive  excellence  of  infantry  depends  on  their 
covering,  or  very  littie.  The  greatest  is  good  order  in  advancing  and  retreating, 
his  mantle,  rolled  up,  and  worn  on  one  perfect  acquaintance  with  their  exercises 
shoulder  by  the  Prussian  and  Russian  and  duties,  in  a  just  apptication  of  their 
troops.  The  helmet  or  cap  protects  the  fire,  and  great  calmness  both  in  assaulting 
head,  and  epaulettes  (q.  v.)  are  sometimes  and  when  assaulted  in  die  square,  which 

is  acquired  by  experience.     As  long  as 

•  Though  the  wwd  i«   immediately  derived  the  infentry  remam    calm,    the    general 

from  the  Italiu  infanUria  and  /anteria,  it  is  pri-  need  not  lose  hope ;  but  all  is  tO  be  feared 

marily  of  Gennan  origin.    We  find  still,  in  the  di-  when     they    are     disordered,    whether 


ed  m  country  lervice,  a  young  lover). 
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army,  however,  conaisted,  for  a  long  time,  the  thirty  years'  war,  was  excellent.    The 

of  infantry  oiJy.     (See  Cavalry.)     The  arrangement  became,  in  the  courBe  of 

Egyptians,  likewise,  seem  to  liave  used  time,  more  judicious,  and   all  unneces- 

cavaJry  litde.    With  the  Asiatics,  besides  sary   manoBuvring   was   avoided.      The 

the  use  of  infantiy  and  cavaliy,  princes  Austrians,  at  this  time,  employed  sokyen 

and  noblemen  fought  on  chariots.    The  from  their  Turkish  frontiei9---the  Croats 

infimtiy  was  the  part  least  esteemed,  and,  and  Pandoors,  semi-savages — as  a  sort  of 

with  the  Persians,  consisted  of  the  heavy-  irregular  light  infantry;  and  other  armies 

armed,  the  slingers  and  archers.    Proha-  had  troops  of  a  similar  character;  but  they 

bly  this  was  one  reason  of  the  victories  were  so  rude  and  disorganized,  because 

of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians,  as  they  their  war&re  was  little  better  than  lesal- 

had  cultivated  infantry  more,  and  had  given  ized    robbery,  that   Gustavus  Adolpnus 

up  the  chariots,  described  by  Homer  as  would  not  admit  them  into  his  forces; 

common  in  the  Trojan  war.    Even  their  but  Frederic  the  Great  again  establiahed 

kings  and  senerals  fought  on  foot    They  Scee  corps  (q.  v.)  during  me  seven  years* 

haa  both  heavy  and  light  infantry.    The  war.    Infantiy  remained  without  much 

Greeks  were  couquerMl,  in  their  turn,  bv  change  in  the  18th  century.    Prince  Leo- 

an  improved  form  of  infantry,  the  col-  pold  of  Dessau,  during  this  time,  first  in- 

umns  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  which  also  troduced,  in  the  Prussian  army,  the  iron 

enabled  his  sou  Alexander  to  conquer  the  ramrod,  the  lock-step,  and  several  other 

Persians.    With  the  Romans,  infantiy  was  improvements.   The  bayonet  having  been 

the  strength  of  the  armies.     Theu*  le-  invented  ah«ady  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 

gions,  confflsting  mostlv  of  infimtry,  con-  century,  came  more  and  more  into  use, 

quered  the  world.      vTith   the   ancient  and  enabled  the  squares  to  resist  the  cav- 

Germans  and   Gauls,  also,  infimtry  v^as  ahr;  but  a  great  change  in  the  use  of 

considered  very  important;  but  when,  in  inrantry  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the 

the  great  migration  of  nations,  the  Huns,  18th  centunr,  when,  in  the  American  war 

and  other  Mongolic  tribes,  arrived  in  Eu-  of  independence,  the  people,  being  obliged 

rope,  on  small  and  fleet  horses,  and  car-  to  contend,   without    discipline,   against 

ried  victory   with   them,  spreading  the  well  trained  troops,  adopted  the  irregular 

tearor  of  their  arms  far  and  wide,  and  mode  of  fighting,  protected  by  trees  or 

when  the  Franks  in  Northern  Spain  be-  other  objects,  being,  at  the  same  time, 

came  acquainted  with  the  Moors,  yrho  mostty  skilful  maiksmen.    The  efficiency 

came  from  Arabia,  and  the  plateau  of  of  this  method  of  fighting  was  evident ; 

Asia,  on  beautiful  horses,  cavalry  was  con-  and  when,  in  1791,  the  French  revolu- 

sidered  as  more  important     When  the  tionary    war   began,   the    French    sent 

feudal  system  was  developed,  the  horse,  of  swarms  of  Hraiueurs  against  the  allies, 

course,  was  more  agreeable  to  the  adven-  and  injured  them  exceedingly.     In  the 

turous  knight,  than  the  foot  service.   The  wars  from  1791  to    1803,    the    French 

cnisades,    where    the    Europeans   were  greatly  improved  this  way  of  fighting, 

obliged  to  fight  with  the  fine  cavalry  of  which,    in   the   interval    of  peace    that 

the  Seljooks,  favored  this  tendency  still  followed,  was  reduced  to  a  system,  the 

more.    Infantry  fell  into  total  disrepute,  consequences   of  which    were    seen  in 

and  consisted  of  the  poorer  people,  who  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  against  the  Aiis- 

cared  little  in  whose  service  they  fought,  trians,  Prussians,  and  Russians.      These 

in  those  times  of  violence  and  oppression,  nations,  after   the  disasters  which  thev 

when  a  change  of  rulers  made  no  change  suffered,  adopted  the  same  system,  as  web 

in  tlieir  sufierings ;  and  no  reliance  could  as  the  greater  use  of  columns,  particulariy 

be  placed  upon  tliem.    Among  those  peo-  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  arranging  the 

pie  who  were  not  in  feudal  bondage,  and  troops  before  they  came  into  the    fire, 

fought  for  the  defence  of  their  own  hber-  Undfer  ec^ual  circumstances,  well  trained 

ty,  infantry  maintained  its  old  importance,  infimtry  is  almost  uniformly  successful 

as  with  the  Swiss,  on  se^'eral  occasions  in  against  any  other  kind  of  troops, 

the  14th  and  15tli  century ;  and  the  pene-  Inferijb,  in  Roman  antiquities ;  sacri- 

orating  Machiavelli,  who  burned  to  free  fices  offered  to  die  infernal  deities  for  the 

his  country  from  its  numberless  foreign  souls  of  the  departed.      Some    writeiv 

"and  native  tyrants,  saw  the  great  value  of  have  thought  that  they  are  the  origin  of 

infantry,  and  urged  its  estabnshment  upon  the  exequies  of  tlie  Catholic  church, 

a  respectable  footing.    The  invention  of  Inferno  (Italian  for  hell ) ;  the  name  of 

gunpowder  changed  the  whole  art  of  war,  the  first  part  of  Dante's  grand  poem.   (See 

and  brought  inrantry  again  into  repute.  DanU,) 

(See  Jbrmy,)     The  Swedish  uifantry,  in  Infinitesimals.    (See  Calcuhis.) 
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irrrs;  die  indefinite   mode,   in  Genei&Uy,  it  passed  over  witldn  a  few 

lie  verb  is  represented  without  a  days,  ^et,  in  some  places,  it  cave  a  check 

As  the  veifo  ezpreeses  an  action,  to  business.    Few  persons  died  of  it,  ex- 

e,  it  genersUy  belongs  to  a  sufcgect  cept  those  who  were  afflicted  at  the  some 

iction  or  state  is  expressed ;  but  if  time  with  other  diseases,  but  almost  every 

1  to  ejqxress  the  mere  idea  of  this  one  was  attacked.    G.  F.  Mort,  a  German 

or  state,   we  use   the  infinitive,  phyncian,  attempted  to  prove  that  Eu- 

hereibre,  in  many  languages,  is  rope  sufiered  periodicaUy  finm  the  infiu- 

)d  without  ftuther  change,  as  a  enza.     He  maintained  that,  during  the 

ive — for  instance,  in  Gredc  and  greater  part  of  the   period   which  had 

—only  preceded  by  the  neuter  ar-  elapsed  smce  1712,  this   epidemic   had 

jt,  as  the  veifo  expresses  an  action  visited  Europe,  at  intervals  of  about  20 

under  certain  conditions  of  time,  years,  and  eiill  more  fi!eauently  in  the 

aitive  can  also  express  the  action  early  part  of  the  period.    Accoraingly,  he 

in  the  present,  pest  or  fiiture,  prophesied  a  new  one  for  1^0,  which, 

these  conaitions  are  not  expressed  however,  did  not  happen, 
mguages  by  peculiar  forms ;  nay,       Informkr.    To  encourage  the  appre* 

oguagcs  have  not  even  a  peculiar  bending  of  certain  felons,  (fivers  Emnish 

r  tlie  infinitive  present,  and  must  statutes  of  1G92,  1694,  16^,  1707, 1730, 

it  by  some  grammatical  contri-  1741  and  1742,  enmted  rewards  of  from 

IS  is  the  case  in  English.     (See  10  to  50  poimds   sterling,   to   such   as 

should  prosecute  to  conviction  highiivay- 

LMMATiON    OF    TBE    LfTESTiNES.  men,  couuterfeitcrs,  and  thievca    These 

ieritis,)  acts  were  pasf^ed  at  tlie  time  of  the  trou- 

:xioir.  Point  of,  in  the  theoiy  of  hies  in  Great  Britain,  occasioned  by  tlie 

that  point  in  which  the  direction  risings  of  the  Jacobites,  when,  with  the 

:urve  changes  from  concavity  to  increase  of  political  criminals,  the  num- 

tVf  and  vice  vena.    It  is  particular-  ber  of  private  offenders  was  thought  to  be 

I  pwnchim  in/lexiotdgj  at  tlie  first  increasing  also.    By  the  law  of  1699,  be- 

and  punctum  regressioma  when  sides  tlie  £40,  an  immimity  from  all  par- 

m  returns.    These  points  are  of  iah  offices  (overseer  of  the  poor,  chureh- 

iterest  in  die  theory  of  the  func-  warden,  &c.)  was  allowed  to  any  person 

who   should   prosecute  to  conviction  a 

rsif ZA  ^Italian,  vi/tuence) ;   a  term  felon  guilty  of  bui^lary,  horae-stealinjr, 

medicine  to  denote  an  epidemic  &c.    The  Thflmm  tu:kd$  (as  the  certifi- 

which   has,   at    ^^arious    times,  catcs  of  exemption  were  called)  could  be 

nore  rapidly  and  extensively  than  sold,  as  the  first  was  of  no  use  to  a  man 

;r  disorder.    It  has  seldom  occur-  who  received  a  second,  and  were  actually 

my  countiy  of  Europe,  witliout  sold  in  large  cities,  like  Manchester,  at 

ig  successively  in  evei^'  other  part  liigh  prices  (from  250  to    300  pounds 

t  has  sometimes  apparently  tmv-  sterling).     The  amount  of  the  rewards 

B  whole  of  tlie  Eastern  continent,  (without  including  the  Tyburn  tickets),  in 

K>me  instances,  has  been  transfer-  the  40  counties  of  England,  for  1798,  was 

Lmerica,  and  has  spread  over  this  £7700,    and,    in    1813,    it    had  risen  to 

It  likewise.     The  French  call  it  £18,000.    The  abuses  which  oriflinated 

e.     In  all  the  known  instances  of  from  this  system  were  horrible.    The  po- 

rrence,  fix)m  the  14th  centurj',  its  lice  officers  made  a  trade  of  it,  by  seduc- 

ena   have    been  pretty  imiform,  iiig  poor,  ignorant  persons,  chiefly  foreign- 

B  differed  litdc,  except  in  severity,  ers,  to  crimes  (principally  the  issuing  of 

lee  of  the  common  febrile  catarrh,  counterfeit  money),  in  order  to  gain  the 

such  an  influenza  attracted  uiii-  reward    by    prosecuting    tlicm   for   the 

ttention.    In  February,  it  set  out  offence.    A  certain  Mc Daniel  confessed 

)  firontiers  of  China,  traversed  all  (1756)  that  he  had  caused,  by  his  tcstiiiio- 

BXtend^  along  the  Baltic,  to  Po-  ny,  70  men  to  be  condemned  to  deatli. 

d  Demnaric ;   reached  Germany  lie  was  brought  to  the  bar  with  two  oth- 

>lland    in    April    and   May,  and  ers,  but  tlie  people,  fearing  they  were  to 

and  Spain  in   June.     It   could  be  acquitted,  treated  them  \'(ith  such  vio- 

followed  to  Gibraltar.    No  sex,  lence,  that  they  were  killed  on  the  spot. 

tate  of  health  was  exempted.     It  In   1792,  a  similar   case    happened,   in 

itself  chiefly  as  a  severe  cold,  at-  which  20  men  had  Income  the  victims  of 

^th  a  catarnial  fever  of  a  more  or  an  informer.     A  more  recent  case,  in 

Umimatory  or  bilious   character.  1817,  excite<1  greater  indignation.     Four 
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police  officers,  who  had  entered  into  a  who,  during  the  hard  times,  complained 

conspiracy  against  the  life  of  poor  men,  loudly  against  the  government,  and  ac- 

were  c<HideD(med  to  death,  but,  on  ac-  cused  it  of  injustice  and  hostility  to  the 

count  of  some  judicial  formalities,  were  middling  class  of  citizens, 

released  by  the    12  judges  (the  united  Infula  was,  with   the   Romans,  the 

members  of  the  three  chief  tribunals  in  wide,   white  woollen  ornament    of  the 

Westminster  hall),  and  escaped  without  head  of  priests,  vestals,  and  even  of  ani^ 

punishment     They  had  induced  several  mals  offered  for  sacrifice,  the  hiding  of 

poor  women  to  pass  counterfeit  money,  the  head  being  considered  a  mark   of 

and  seized  them  in  the  act    In  other  humiliation.    At  later  periods,  the  impe- 

cases,  such  men  endeavored  to  change  a  rial  ^vemors  wore  the  vnfula  as  a  sign  of 

small  offence  into  a  capital  crime ;  for  in-  dignity,  and,  as  such,  it  was  adopted,  in 

nance,  if  one  had  stolen  the  work-bag  of  the  7th  century,  by  the  bishops  of  the 

another,  they  swore  that  it  had  been  tied  Catholic  church,  who  continue  to  wear  it 

with  a  strfaig  or  ribbon  to  the  arm,  and  torn  on  solemn  occaaons,  and  have  it,  instead 

from  it  by  violence,  by  which  theft  was  of  a  crown  or  helmet,  in  their  coat  of 

transformed  into  robbery,  and,  instead  of  arms.    It  consists  of  two  pieces,  turning 

imprisonment,  the  punishment  was  death,  upward,  of  a  pointed  ferm,  one  befere 

ana  the  informer  received  the  price  of  and  one  behmd,  so  that  in  the    middle 

Mood  (£50).     A  revolting  case  of  this  there  is  a  hollow.    They  are  of  pasteboard, 

kind  happened  (1817)  when  two  soldiers,  or  tin,  and  covered  with  white  silk,  the 

who  were    wrestling    with    another,    in  one  in  front  being  ornamented  with  a 

sport,  fer  a  wager  of  one  shilling,  were  cross.    The  bishops  of  the  church  of  £ng- 

condemned  for  robbciy  by  the  artifice  of  land  have  an  vrfvia  still  in  their  coat  of 

a  police  officer,  and  escaf>ed  with   the  arms,    but    never  wear  it  on  the  head, 

greatest  difficulty  from   an   undeserved  With  them,  however,  it  is  generally  called 

punishment    Small  offences  were  kept  mitrt^  fmrn  mtifra,  which,   accoraing   to 

secret  by  the  police  officers,  and  the  per-  Von  Hammer,  originally  meant  the  globu- 

petrators  watcned,  until,  as  the^  termed  lar   part  of  the   head-dress  of   Peraian 

It,  ihty  totightd  40  pounds  sterling.    For  kings,  indicating  origmally,  the  ball  of  the 

prosecution  to  conviction  of  any  person  sun,  which  the  Peraan  kings  wore  on  the 

attempting  to  pass  counterfeit  bank  notes  crown,  and  the  Egyptian  on  the  head, 

(which  is  a  capital  crime),  the  bank  pa>'s  Mithra  was  the  genius  of  the  sun,  with 

£30,  and,  for  the  prosecution  of  a  person  is-  the  Persians.    (See  MUhra,) 

suing  counterfeit  coin,  £7.  Several  persons  Inge  ;  a  Saxon  word  signifying  JteU, 

have  become  tlie  victims  of  this  provision,  appearing  in  many  German  geoffraphicai 

The  police  officers  very  well  knew  the  names,  as  TTiHringenf  T&Umgen^  Zophing- 

counterfeiters,  and  those  who  made  it  a  en,  &c. ;   also  in  Dutch  names,  as  On- 

trade  to  induce  women  and  children  to  ningen. 

change  their  false  notes,  and  deliver  them  Ctoemann,  Bemhard  Severin,  bom  ia 

into  the  hands  of  the  police;  but  they  1789;   one    of    the    most   distinguished 

spared  the  true  authors  of  the  crime,  as  Danish  poets.    T^e  worios  of  his  coun- 

good  customers,  and  denounced  the  poor  tryman   (Ehlenschl&ger  had  great  influ- 

wretches  employed  by  them,  who  were  encc  upon  his  productions.    lus  pi 

condemned  by  the  jury  upon  the  slightest  odes,  particularly  that  to  the  P 

suspicion,  and  executed   without  mercy,    (the  Danish  Flag),  shows  great     

Alderman  Wood  asserted,  in  partiament,  roirit;  but  his  epic,  the  l^ack  fcnighta 

that,  in  the    year  1818,  at  a   visitation  (Copenhagen,  1814),  an  allegoric  poem,  in 

of  the  prison,  he  had  found    13  men,  nine  cantos,  like  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 

mostly  Irishmen  and  Germans,  who  had  oflen  suffers  fix>m  the  length  to  which  the 

received  counterfeit  money  from  others,  allegory  is  protracted,  though  it  contaaM 

to  buy  bread,  had  been  seized  in  the  act,  real  beauties.    MascaneUo  and  Bkmca  are 

and  condemned,  without  any  regard  to  Ingemanu*s    most    celebrated    tragediet^ 

their  assertions  that  they  were  ignorant  lie  has  also  written  much  in  prose, 

of  the  character  of  the  money.    These  Ingenhouss,  John,  a  naturalist,  bora  tt 

rewards  were  abolished  in  1818,  by  an  Breda,  in  1730,  practised  physic  in  bis  na- 

act  of  parliament  (58  George  III,  c.  70),  tive  city,  and  aflerwards  went  to  London, 

but  the  abuse  in  respect  to  the  bank  notes  where  he  was  well  received  by  Pringle, 

remained  as  before.    The  desire  of  ob-  the  president  of  the  royal  society.    The 

tatning  the  rewards  for  the  conviction  of  empress  Maria  Theresa,  havine  lost  two 

offenders  has  recendy  tempted  the  police  children  by  the  small-pox,  oiSeied  her 

officers  to  prosecute  unhappy  individuals,  ambassador  at  London  to  send  her  an 
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Engitahpfaysiciiui,  to  vaccinate  the  others.  Injections   belong  partly  to  sui^ry 

Prin^  lecommeiided  Ingenhouss,  who  and   paitiv   to    anatomy.      In  suiigeiy, 

received  honors  and  presents,  at  Vienna,  fluids,  difierent,  according  to  the  difierent 

for  the  easy  operation,  which  was  not  eflects  desbed  to  be  produced,  are  thrown, 

then  much  practised.    He  then  travelled,  by  means  of  a  small  syringe,  into  the  nat- 

and  finally  settled  near  London,  where  he  ural  cavities  of  the  body,  or  those  occa- 

died  1799.    He  was  the  author  of  several  sioncd  by  disease,  partly  to  remove  un- 

treatisea  on  subjects  of  natural  history,  healthy  matter,  and  partly  to  bring  the 

which  he  enriched  by  several  important  remedy  immediately  to  the  scat  of  the 

discoveries.  disorder,  and  tlius  enect  a  cure.    Wounds 

Inoot,  in  the  arts,  is  a  small  bar  of  and  sores  sie  usually  cleansed  in   this 

metal  made  of  a  certain  form  and  aze,  way,  when  they  extend  &r  below   the 

by  casting  it  in  moulds.    The  term  is  skin,  or  an  excitement  and  cure  are  pro- 

chiefly  applied  to  the  small  bars  of  gold  duoed  by  the  same  method.     Cato  the 

and  alver,  intended  either  for  coining  or  Censor  had  one  applied  to  himself  when 

exportation  to  foreign  countries.  he  sutiered  from  a  fistula.    In  discuses  ^ 

Ingeia  ;   a  former  province  of  Swe-  the  nose  and  the  cavities  connected  with 

den,   on   the   bay  of  Finland.    It    be-  it,  in  those  which  have  their  seat  in  the 

longed,  as  eariy  as  the  13th  century,  to  neck,'in  disorders  of  the  ears,  the  bladder 

Russia,  was  inhabited  by  the  Ingrians  or  and  urethra,  the  uterus  and  vagina,  and 

Ishorians,  and  received  its  name  Ccom  tlie  for  tlie  radical  cure  of  hydrocele,  injec- 

river  Inger,  the  former  name  fbr  Ishora,  tions  are  ofleu  used,  and  With  important 

when  the  Swedes  took  possession  of  it  in  advantages.    Pure  warm  water  is  injected, 

1617.    In  1700,  the  Russians  reconquered  with  the  highest  success,  for  the  removal 

iL    It  forms,  at  present,  a  part  of  the  of  pus,  blood,  or  even  foreign  bodies, 

government  of  St  Petersburg,  in  which  Sometimes  astringent  medicines,  to  re- 

the  capital,  St  Petersburff,  is  situated.  strain  excessive  evacuations,   sometimes 

IifouLPHCs,   abbot    ot    Croyland,  and  stunulatiug  ones,  to  excite  infloniinatioii, 

author  of  the  history  of  that  abbey,  was  as  in  hy(&>cele,  or  even  to  increase  and 

bom  in  Londoo  about  1030.    He  received  improve  evacuations,  sometimes  soothing 

his  eariy  education  at  Westminster,  and  medicaments,  to  mitigate  pain,  &c.,  ore 

afierwards  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  a{)-  added  to  the  ^vater.    In  diseases  of  the 

plied  to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  and,  as  he  thfoat   wliich  hinder  the   patient   from 

says,  ^  clothed  himself  down  to  the  heel  swallowing,  and  tluis  tend    to   produce 

in  the  first  and  second  rhetoric  of  Tully."  death  by  starvation,  nourishing  fluids  are 

In  the  year  1051,  William,  duke  of  Nor-  injected  into  tlie  stomach.    The  blood  of 

mondy,  then  a  visitor  at  the  court  of  £d-  beasts,  or  of  men,  has  been  sometimes 

ward   the  Confessor,    made    Iiigiilphus,  injected  into  the  veins,  which  is  called 

tlien  of  the  age  of  21,  his  secretory.    He  tranqfusion.    In  the  some  way,  medicines 

accompanied  the  duke  to  Nonnandy,  af-  are  intnxluced  immediately  to  die  blood ; 

terwards  went  on  a  pilgrimage   to  tho  for  instance,  tartar  emetic  to  excite  vom- 

Holy  Land,  and,  upon  his  return,  entered  iting,  if  a  foreign  body  is  fixed  in  the 

into  the  order  of  ttie  Benedictines,  at  tlie  throat  so  finnl^  as  to  restrain  the  patient 

abbey  of  Fontenelle,  in  Normandy,  of  fit)m    si^Tillowmff,  and    con  neither   be 

which  he  be^me  prior.    On  the  acquire-  moved  up  nor  down.    According  to  the 

ment  of  the  crown  of  England  by  Wil-  place  where  the  injecdon  is  to  be  made, 

liam,  Ingulphus  was  created  abbot  of  the  the  instrument  must  be  either  longer  or 

rich  monosteiY  of  Croyland.     He  died  in  shorter,  a  straight  or  a  curved  tube.    The 

1109.    His  history  of  the  monastery  of  size  is  regulated  by  tlie  Quantity  of  the 

Croviand  is  interspersed  ^vitli  many  par-  hquid  to  to  injected,  and  toe  force  which 

ticuIarB  of  the  English  kines.     It  was  is  to  be  applied.    Anatomists  uiject  into 

publidied  by  sir  Heniy  Savile,  in  1590,  thevesselsof  bodies  various  colored  fluids, 

among  the  Scriptores  post  Btdam^  and  has  which  are  Hquid  when  hot,  and  coagulate 

been  reprinted  both  at  Frankfort  and  at  when  cold,  to  make  die  smaller  ones  visi- 

Oxford,  the  latter  of  these  editions,  dated  blc.    Thus  the  arteries,  veuis  and  lyni- 

1684,  being  the  most  complete.    The  his-  phatic  vessels  are  injected.    Anatomy  has 

tory  of  Croyland  comprises  from  G64  to  carried  this  art  so  far  as  to  make  very 

109] .  minute  vessels  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Inhabitanct.    (See  DomicU,  vol.  iv,  p.  Injunction  is  a  prohibitory  writ,  issu- 

613.)  ing  by  the  order  of  a  court  of  equity,  re- 

Inheritance.    (See  Descent,  and  Es-  straining  a  person  fh>m  doing  some  act 

iaU.)  which  appears  to  be  against  equity,  and 
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the  commiflBioii  of  which  is  not  puniaha-  line,  WRinife.  This  material  can  be 
Me  by  the  criminal  law.  An  injunction  prepared  of  various  colony  but  black  is 
may  be  obtained  to  stay  waste,  as  where  the  most  common.  Doctor  Lewis  gives 
a  tenant  for  Ufe,  or  Tears,  is  proceeding  to  the  following  receipt: — ^In  three  pints  of 
cut  down  timber  which  he  has  no  ri^t  to  white  wine,  or  vinegar,  let  three  ounces  of 
cut ;  to  prevent  vexatious  litigation  m  the  gall-nuts,  one  ounce  powdered  logwood 
courts  of  common  law,  as  where  a  man  and  one  ounce  green  vitriol  be  ste^»ed 
persists  in  brinsing  actions  to  recover  an  half  an  hour;  then  add  H  ounce  gum 
estate,  notwith&nding  repeated  ftllures ;  Arabic,  and,  when  the  gum  is  diasonred, 
to  enable  a  man  to  make  a  just  defence,  pass  the  whole  mixture  through  a  hair- 
which  he  could  not  make  at  common  sieve.  Van  Mens  recommend^  the  fi>I- 
law,  as  where  the  legal  defence  to  a  lowing  preparation : — ^Let  four  ounces  {(all- 
claim  rests  excluavely,  or  to  a  great  de-  nuts,  ^  ounces  sulphate  of  iron,  calcmed 
gree,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  paity  ad-  to  whiteness,  and  two  pints  water,  mand 
vancing  the  claim ;  to  prevent  in£nnge-  in  a  cool  place  34  hours ;  then  add  li 
ment  of  a  copyright,  or  a  patent.  Sic  ounce  gum  Arabic,  and  keep  it  in  a  vessel 
In juuA  (Latin),  in  law ;  properiy,  eve-  open,  or  slightly  stopped  with  paper.  An- 
ly  act  by  which  some  one  suffers  un-  other  recipe  is  this: — Take  one  pound  gall- 
lawfully.  In  the  Roman  law,  the  obliga-  nuts,  six  ounces  gum  Arabic,  six  ounces 
tions  arisinff  from  such  violations  formed  sulphate  of  iron,  and  four  pints  beer,  or 
a  class  by  Uiemselves^  vduch  were  regu-  water;  the  ^l-nuts  are  broken,  and  stand 
lated  by  the  Ux  Aqmluiy  so  called  because  as  an  infijsion  24  hours ;  then  coarsely- 
the  tribune  Aquilius  (in  the  sixth  century,  potmded  gum  is  added,  and  suffered  to 
between  the  destruction  of  Carthage  aiid  dissolve ;  bsdy,  a  quantity  of  vitriol  is  in- 
Corinth,  and  during  the  beginning  of  the  troduced,  and  the  whole  passed  throu(^  a 
civil  wars)  had  caused  the  £w  to  be  enact-  hair-sieve.  It  is  senerally  observed,  that 
ed.  At  a  later  period,  the  riffht  to  ask  le-  unboiled  inks  are  less  likely  to  fade  than 
gal  redress  was  also  extended  to  a  mere  others.  A  good  red  ink  is  obtained  asfol- 
violation  of  the  honor  of  a  person ;  and,  lows: — ^A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  best 
in  the  laws  of  modern  nations,  thi6  has  loffwood  is  boiled  with  an  ounce  of  pomid- 
been  retained,  though  with  a  grc»t  variety  edalum  and  the  same  quantity  of^ cream 
of  views.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  duel  of  tartar,  with  half  the  quantity  of  water, 
was  authorized  by  law ;  arid,  when  the  and,  while  the  preparation  is  still  warm, 
laws  took  from  individuals  the  right  of  sugar  and  good  gum  Arabic,  of  each  one 
redressing  their  own  wrongs,  it  was  deem-  ounce,  are  dissolved  in  it.  Solutions  of 
ed  neceesaiy  to  ofi^  some  other  mode  of  indigo  with  pieces  of  alumina,  and  mixed 
redressing  miuries  to  honor,  which  had  with  gum,  form  a  blue  ink.  Green  ink  is 
been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  obtained  from  verdigris,  distilled  with  vin- 
duels.  The  conunon  law  of  England  pun-  esar  and  mixed  with  a  little  gum.  Saf&on, 
ishes  injuries  to  honor  only  when  they  alum,  and  gum  water,  form  a  yellow. — ^It 
amount  to  malicious  attempts  to  blacken  a  is  not  well  ascertained  how  soon  the  prea- 
man's  reputation  (see  lAbdy  and  Skmdtr) ;  ent  kind  of  writing  ink  came  into  use.  It 
but  according  to  the  Prussian  code,  a  per-  has  certainly  been  employed  for  many 
son  may  be  sued  for  having  used  insulting  centuries  in  most  European  countries;  but 
language,  or  even  insulting  gestures,  on  the  ancient  Roman  inks  were,  for  the  most 
the  mere  ground  of  violation  of  honor,  part,  of  a  totally  different  composition,  be- 
and  not  of  any  other  damage  inflicted  mg  made  of  some  veffetable  carbonaceous 
thereby.  But,  of  late,  the  ri^ht  has  been  matter,  like  lamp-black,  diffused  in  a  liquor, 
considerably  restricted ;  for  mstance,  the  The  Chinese,  and  many  of  the  inks  used 
complaint  must  be  entered  within  a  short  by  the  Oriental  nations,  are  still  of  this 
period  fixed  by  law,  &c.  According  to  kmd.  Sometimes  the  ink  of  very  old 
the  laws  of  the  German  states,  the  petition  writinss  is  so  much  faded  by  time  as  to  be 
of  the  complainant  may  be  to  have  the  illegible.  Doctor  Blagden  (Philosophical 
amauU  honorable  made  him,  as  by  an  Truisactions,  voL  77),  in  liis  experiments 
apoloffy  for  the  insult,  &C.,  or  to  have  the  on  this  subject,  found  that,  in  most  of 
offender  punished.  Legislation  and  adju-  these,  the  color  might  be  restored,  or,  rath- 
dication  on  injuries  to  honor  are  matters  of  er,  a  new  body  of  color  given,  by  pencil- 
much  delicacy,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ling  them  over  with  a  solution  of  prussiate 
ElngUsh  law,  which  makes  reparation  only  of  potash,  and  then  with  a  dilute  acid, 
in  cases  where  the  of^ce  has  produced,  either  sulphuric  or  muriatic ;  or  else,  vict 
or  is  directly  calculated  to  produce  injury,  vena,  first  with  the  acid,  and  then  with 
toa  man,  in  his  cbanctor  or  busiDew.  thepniwa^  The  acid  dissolves  the  oxide 
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of  iron  of  the  ftded  ink,  and  the  praflsiate  about  half  its  weight  of  rennilion.    A  fit- 

predpitatea  it  acain  of  a  blue  color,  which  tie  carmine  also  improves  the  c(^r.    {En- 

restores  the  lef^bility  of  the  writing.    If  afdop^dkf  ArU  d  MUtitrs^  rot  iii,   page 

this  be  done  ii«!idy,  and  blotting  paper  laid  518,) 

over  the  iettera  as  fast  as  they  become  vis-  Colortd  Inks.    Few  of  these  are  used, 

ible,  their  form  will  be  retained  very  dis-  except  red  ink.    The  preparation  of  these 

tinctly.    Pencilling  over  the  letters  with  is  veiy  simple,  consisting  either  of  decoc- 

an  infusion  of  palls  also  restores  the  black-  tions  of  the  different  coloring  or  dyeing 

nesB,  toacertam  degree,butnot8ospeedi-  materials  in  water,  and  diickened  vrith 

ly,  nor  so  completely.  gum  Arabic,  or  of  colored  metallic  oxides, 

China  or  bidian  ink.  The  vrell  knovm  or  insoluble  powders^  merely  difiused  in 

and  much  admired  Indian,  or  China  ink,  gum-water.    The  propoitionof  gum  Ara- 

is  brought  over  in  small  oblong  cakes,  bic  to  be  used  may  be  the  same  as  for 

which  readily  become  difiused  in  water  black  writing  ink.    All  that  applies  to  the 

by  rubbing^,  and  the  blackness  remains  sus-  fixed  or  fugitive  nature  of  the  several  ar- 

pended  in  it  fbr  aconaderable  time,  ovring  tides  usecf  in  dyeing,  may  be  applied,  in 

to  the  extreme  subtil^  of  dirision  of  the  general,  to  the  use  of  the  same  substauDce 

substance  that  gives  the  color,  and  the  in-  as  inks.    Most  of  the  common  water-color 

timacy  with  wmch  it  is  united  to  tiie  mu-  cakes,  difiused  in  water,  vrill  make  suffi- 

cila^ous  matter  that  keeps  it  suspended,  ciently  good  colored  inks  for  most  pur- 

Indian  ink  does,   however,  deposit  the  poses. 

whole  of  its  color  by  standing,  when  it  is  Syn^athetie  Inks ;  liquids  without  any 
difiused  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  wbl-  observable  color ;  any  thing  may  be  writ- 
ten Doctor  Lewis,  on  examining  this  ten  with  them  invisibly,  and  made  viable 
substance,  found  that  the  ink  consisted  of  at  will  by  certain  means.  Even  Ovid  in- 
a  black  sediment,  totally  insoluble  in  water,  formed  maidens  who  were  closely  wateh- 
which  appeared  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  ed,  that  they  might  write  to  tiieir  lovers 
finest  lamp-black,  and  of  another  sub-  whatever  they  jHoased  witii  finesh  milk, 
stance  soluble  in  water,  and  which  putre-  and  when  diy  sprinkle  over  it  coal-dust, 
fied  by  keeping,  and,  when  evaporated,  or  soot  In  modem  times,  chemistiy  has 
lefl  a  tenacious  jelly,  exactly  like  glue,  or  taught  the  preparation  of  many  improved 
isinglasR.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  inks  of  this  nature : — ^Form  a  solution  of 
that  it  consists  of  nothinff  more  than  these  green  vitriol  in  vrater,  and  add  a  littie  al- 
two  ingredients,  and  probably  may  bo  im-  urn,  to  prevent  the  vellow  iron  precipitate 
itated  vrith  perfect  accuracy  by  using  a  from  sinking,  which  always  rises  in  case 
very  fino  jelly,  lUce  isinglass,  or  nze,  and  the  acid  does  not  prevail ;  this  solution 
the  finest  lamp-black,  and  incorporatinff  forms  a  sympathetic  ink,  which  appears 
them  thoroughly.  The  finest  lamp-black  extremely  black  when  it  is  moistened  with 
known  is  mfuie  from  ivory  shavings,  and  a  saturated  infusion  of  gall-nuts.  A  ^Tin- 
then  ce  called  wary  Hack,  pathetic  ink  may  likewise  be  formed  mm 

Printers*  Me,  This  is  a  veiy  singular  common  black  ink.  For  this  purpose,  the 
composition,  partaking  much  of  the  na-  color  must  be  destroyed  by  a  mixture  of 
ture  of  an  oil  varnish,  but  differing  from  nitric  acid.  Any  thing  written  with  it  be- 
lt in  the  quality  of  adhering  fimily  to  comes  visible  on  moistening  it  with  a  solu- 
moistened  paper,  and  in  being,  to  a  con-  tionofsome  volatile  alkali.  The  famous  ink, 
^erable  oegree,  soluble  in  soap-water,  invisible  in  the  cold,  and  visible  at  a  m($d- 
It  is,  when  UKd  by  the  printers,  of  the  con-  erate  temperature,  may  be  prepared  with- 
sistence  of  rather  thin  jelly,  so  that  it  may  out  much  difficulty.  (See  CohaU,)  Any 
be  smeared  over  the  types  readilv  and  writing  with  this  ink  is  invisible ;  out,  on 
thinly,  when  applied  by  leather  cushions ;  the  application  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat, 
and  it  dries  veiy  speedily  on  the  paper,  it  becomes  a  beautiful  ffreenish  blue.  As 
without  nmning  through  to  the  other  side,  soon  as  it  cools  again,  tne  color  vanishes ; 
or  passing  the  limits  of  the  letter.  It  is  and  thus,  by  alternately  heating  and  cool- 
made  of  nut-oil,  boiled,  and  afierwards  ing  it,  the  writing  can  oe  made  visible  or 
mixed  with  lamp-black,  of  which  about  invisible.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat 
two  ounces  and  a  half  are  sufficient  for  it  more  than  is  reouired  to  make  it  plain, 
16  ounces  of  the  prepared  oiL  Other  ad-  for  otherwise  it  always  continues  visible, 
ditions  are  made  oy  ink-makers,  of  which  With  this  sympathetic  ink  landscapes  may 
the  most  important  is  generally  undemood  be  drawn,  in  which  the  trees  uid  the  earth 
to  be  a  little  fine  indigo  in  powder,  to  im-  lose  their  verdant  appearance  in  the  vrin- 
prove  the  beauty  of  the  color.  R^  print-  ter,  but  may  be  changed  again  into  a  spring 
era*  ink  is  made  by  adding  to  the  varnish  landscape,  at  will,  by  exposing  them  to  a 
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gentle  heat    This  has  been  already  tried  being  diverted  to  New  York^  by  the  route 

on  screens.  of  the  Erie  canal.   It  was  an  arduous  and 

Inland  Navigation. — American    Co-  stupendous  work,  as  appears  suffieiently 

nals.    An  account  of  canals,  except  those  from  the  dimensions  and  length  of  the 

of  America,  is  given  imder  the  article  canal.    Its  execution  was,  however,  fii- 

Canals.    An  account  of  river  navigation  cilitated  by  taking  advantage  of  natural 

will  be  found  under  tlie  article  Rivers,  channels  of  slack-water. — Rideau  canal 

navigable.    In  the  present  article,  a  view  is  a  projected  navigation  for  123  miles, 

will  be  given  of  American  canal  naviga-  from  Hull,  on  the  great  Ottawa,  by  the 

tion,  as  it  presents  itself  in  1831 ;  begin-  course  of  the  river  Rideau  and  a  chain  of 

ning  at  the  northerly  part,  of  the  conti-  lakes,  to  the  Grannanoqui,  on  the  St  Law- 

nent,  and  proceeding  southerly.    It  is  dif-  rence,  at  the  Kin^on  mills,  five  miles 

ficult  to  obtain  exact  information  relating  from  the  city  of  Kmgston.    The  plan  of 

to  the  works  of  tliis  description  in  Ameri-  communication  is    calculated  for   sloop 

ca.    The  publications  on  the  subject  con-  navigation.     The  expense,  it  is  suppoeea, 

tain  immense  masses  of  matter,  of  very  may  amount  to  £1,000,000. — La  Chine 

little  interest  or  practical  utility,  and,  at  canal  is  10  miles  m  lengtli,  from  Montreal, 

the  same  time,  omit  a  definite  description  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  directly  to  Upper 

of  the  works  themselves,  and  ^ve  a  veiy  La  Chine,  on  lake  St.  Louis,  cutting  off  a 

imperfect  account  of  tlie  ol)stacles  over-  bend  in  the  river,  and  avoiding  the  rapids 

come  in  their  construction,  or  the  amount  of  St.  Louis.    Cost,  £220,000 ;  for  sloop 

of  busuiess  done  upon  them.    Some  of  navigation. — L*Isle    Perraidt   canal  is  a 

the  works  mentioned  in  tlie  follo^nng  list,  j)rojected  Work  of  fiwQ  miles  in  length, 

as  will  be  seen  in  the  account  of  them,  from  St.  Louis  lake,  at  the  foot  of  St 

are  merelv  projected,  and  othera  are  not  Anne's  rapids,  to  the  head  thereof,  by  a 

yet  compfcted ;  and  it  is  not  easy,  at  the  canal  passing  either  at  the  back  of  St 

time  of  making  this  article,  to  ascertain,  Anne's,  or  else  across  the  Isle  Perrault — 

precisely,  what  degree  of  progress  has  Grenville  canal  is  a  projected  work  of  12 

been  made  in  some  of  them;  nor  is  it  very  miles  in  length,  from  tlie  head  of  Long 

important  to    do  so,  since  the  state  of  Sault  or  Ottawa  falls,  at  the  village  of 

things  is  rapidly  clianging  in  this  respect ;  Grenville,  by  a  lateral  canal,  to  the  fbot  of 

insomuch,  that  what  would  be  an  exact  Carillon  rapids,  opposite  Point  Fortune  ; 

account  of  some  of  them  at  the  time  of  for    sloop    navigation.     Estimated  cost, 

making  this  article,  would  cease  to  be  such  £250,000. — La  PetiU  Nation  canal   is  a 

at  the  time  of  its  publication.  projected  artificial  channel  of  navigation, 

Canals  OF  Canada. — fVelland canal  was  of  50  miles  in  length,  from  the  root  of 

constructed  from  1824  to  1829.  Its  length  Carillon  rapids,  at  Hawkesbury,  on  the 

is  41^  miles  ;  its  breadth  at  the  surface  58  Ottawa,  across  tlie  peninsula,  to  the  St 

feet,  at  the  bottom  26  feet,  and  its  depth  Lawrence,  at  Prescott. 
8  feet     This  line  of  navigation  passes        Canals  op  the  United  States.     Im- 

from  the  moutli  of  Ouse  river,  on  lake  meusc  improvements  have  been  made  in 

Erie,  nortli-eastward,  to  strike  at  a  point  inland  navigation,  both  by  rivers  and  ca- 

of  the  Welland  or Chippeway  river;  and,  nals,  during  tlie  15  years  fiom  1816  to 

taking  tlie  course  of  tliat  river  down wanls,  1831.    More  than  1000  miles  of  canal 

11  miles,  proceeds  from  thence  northward,  have  been  made  during  that  time,  besides 

across  the  mountain  ridge,  and  down  to  vast  improvements  in  river  navigation ; 

the  mouth  of  Twelve-Mile  creek,  on  lake  and,  in  1831,  the  numerous  works  of  this 

Ontario.    The  distance  from  lake  to  lake  so#t,  already  commenced,  are  prosecuted 

is  43  miles.    The  deepest  cutting,  near  witli  unremitted  activity.    Only  a  very 

the  summit,  is  56  feet    It  has  35  locks,  general  outline  of  these  improvements,  so 

125  to  100  feet  long,  32  to  22  feet  wide,  important,  both  in  a  political  and  econom- 

The  capital    stock  of  the    company  is  ical  view,  can  be  ^ven  in  this  work. 
200,000  pounds;  the  nn!nl)€r  of  shares,        Canals  in  jYew  England. — Cuniberland 

10,000.    This  canal  admits  of  sloop  navi-  and  Oxford  canal.    This  navigation,  part- 

gation,  and  opens  a  communication  Ije-  ly  natural   and  partly  artificial,  extends 

tween  lake  Erie  and  lake  Ontario,  in  the  about  50  miles,  from  Portland  to  Sebago 

some  vessels  which  navigate  those  lakes,  pond,  in  Maine.    The  head  of  the  canal 

and  saves  discharging  and  reloading  car-  is  in  the  town  of  Bridgeton,  at  the  ter- 

goes.    One  of  the  purposes  of  its  con-  mmation  of  Long  pond,  which  is  10  miles 

stniction  was,  to  prevent  tlie  tra<le  of  that  in    length.     This    pond,    together    with 

jiart  of  Ujiper  Canada  which  rommuni-  Brandy  jwnd  and  Sebago  pond,  with  theu- 

cates  widi  the  great  western  lakes,  from  outlets,  constitutes  27  miles  of  the  ca- 
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nal ;  34  locks  only  are  neceesaiy.    ToIIb  are  locked  at  an  expense  of  (9000 ;  and 

are,  per  nule,  ibr  planks^  6  cents  per  1000  15  miles  lower  down  are  the  Wiecassee 

feet ;  shingles,  2  cents  a  thousand ;  wood,  falls^  which  have  been  locked  at  an  ex- 

6  cents  a  cord,  per  mile  ;  timber,  6  cents  pense  of  about  $12,000.     The  line  of 

a  ton,  per  mile ;  goods  in  boats,  6  cents  a  navigation  above  described,  commenced 

ton ;  boats,  rafla,  &c.,  6  cents  additional  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  histoiy  of 

for  each  lock. — Middkaex  canal  was  com-  canal  navigation  m  the  U.  States ;  and  the 

Sleted  in  1806.    It  opens  a  communication  undertaking  evinced  great   public  spirit 

et  ween  Boston  harbor  and  the  Merrimack  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  persons 

river,  a  distance  of  27  miles.    It  has  but  who  engaged  in  it,  whose  inadequate  pe- 

one  summit  level,  104  feet  above  Boston  cuniaiy  remuneration  has,  however,  ope- 

harbor,  and  32  above  the  level  of  the  Mer-  rated  as  a  discouragement  from  omilar 

rimack,  atthe  place  of  its  junction  vrith  enterprises  in  New  England. — Pawtuckd 

that  river  in  Chelmsford,  above  Pawtucket  canal^  a  branch  of  the  navigation  above 

fkHs ;  on  which  falls  are  situated  the  great  described,  is  a  channel  of  ux>ut  a  mUe 

manuftumuing  establishments  of  Lowell,  and  a  half  in  length,  passing  Pawtucket 

Its  breadth  at  the  surfiice  is  20  feet,  at  the  falls  on  the  Merrimack,  and  fiicilitating 

bottom  20  feet,  and  its  depth  of  water  3  the  navigation  of  that  river  from  Chelms- 

fbet    It  makes  port  of  a  line  of  water  ford,  where  the  Middlesex  canal  meets 

communication  between  Boston  and  the  the  river,  to  Newburyport,  situated  near 

central  port  of  New  Hampshire.     There  its  mouth.    It  is  In  the  town  of  LowelL 

are  on  this  canal  20  locks  of  dif[erent  A  dam  is  made  across  the  Merrimack, 

lifls,  of  which  the  highest  is  12  feet  The  above  those  fidls,  a  short  distance  below 

locks  are  75  feet  long  in  the  clear,  10  feet  the  termination  of  the  Middlesex  canal, 

wide  at  the  bottom,  and  11  feet  at  the  top.  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  height 

The  number  of  aqueducts,  over  rivers  and  of  water  for  suppljring  the  Pawtucket  ca- 

streams,  is  7 ;  and  there  are  50  bridges,  nal,  which  was  orinn^y  made  merely  for 

having  stone  abutments   20  fe^  apart  the  passage  of  nms  and  boats,  and  cor- 


Cost,  $528,000 ;  constructed  by  the  Mid-  req)onded  in  dimensions  to  the  other 
dlesex  canal  company,  incorporated  in  works  on  the  same  river  above,  and  to 
1789.  The  tolls,  in  1^4,  were,  for  boats,  the  Middlesex  canaL  About  the  year 
$14,184  ;  rafls,  $5770  ;  in  the  whole,  1820,  the  proprietors  of  the  manu&cturing 
$19,954.^ — Bow  canal  was  made  in  1812,  establishments,  which  have,  during  the 
and  is  the  continuation  of  a  line  of  navi-  short  subsequent  |ieriod  of  about  10  yean^ 
gation,  of  which  the  Middlesex  canal  grown  to  so  surprising  a  magnitude,  and 
constitutes  a  part  Its  length  is  i  mile ;  which  are  still  rapidly  mcreasing,  purchas- 
the  lockage  25  feet  Its  dimenGdons,  and  ed  the  Pawtucket  canal,  and  enlarged  its 
the  size  of  the  locks,  correspond  to  those  channel  to  the  dimensions  of  90  feet  ki 
of  the  Middlesex  canal,  bemg  designed  to  breadth,  and  4  in  depth,  which  not  on- 
pass  the  same  boats.  It  passes  a  fall  in  ly  serves  for  the  original  purpose  of  this  ca- 
the  Merrimack  of  25  feet,  with  4  locks,  nal,  in  passing  these  falls,  which  are  in  the 
A  dam  is  constructed  across  the  river,  at  whole  about  32  feet  in  height,  but  also 
the  head  of  the  fiJK  Expense  of  the  whole  supplies  immense  hydraulic  works,  used 
work,  $19,000. — Hookaett  canaly  anotlier  fbr  the  purposes  of  manufacturing. — 
work  on  the  Merrimack,  50  rods  in  len^,  Fcarmington  canal  was  commenced  in 
is  also  a  part  of  the  same  line  of  navi^  1825,  upon  the  plan  of  connecting,  by  a 
tion,  and  passes  Hooksett  falls,  in  that  nv-  line  of  78  miles  of  entirely  artificiu  navi- 
er,  by  a  lockage  of  16  feet  These  falls  are  gation,  Connecticut  river  at  Northampton, 
lower  down  the  river  than  the  Bow  ca-  in  Massachusetts,  with  New  Haven  har- 
iial.  It  has  three  locks.  Cost  of  the  whole  bor.  It  is  36  feet  in  breadth  at  the  surface 
works,  $lSfiOO.—^Amoskeagcan€dyOnerm\e  of  the  water,  20  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet 
in  lengtli,  is  another  part  of  the  same  in  depth ;  and  passes  from  New  Haven  to 
navigation,  being  eight  miles  farther  down  Farmington,  in  Connecticut,  and  from 
the  Merrimack,  at  Amoekeag  falls,  which  thence  to  Colebrook.  The  locks  are  80 
are  passed  by  this  canal  wub  a  lockage  feet  in  the  clear,  and  12  feet  wide.  Its 
of  45  feet  It  has  9  locks,  and  several  commencement  at  New  Haven  is  from  a 
dams.  Cost,  $60,000. — Union  cemal,  a  basin  of  20  acres  capacity.  It  is  (in  1831) 
part  of  the  same  navigation,  having  7  nearly  completed,  and  wholly  under  con- 
locks  in  9  miles,  is  immediately  below  tract,  from  New  Haven  to  Southwick 
the  Amoskeag  canal,  and  comprehends  6  ponds,  in  Massachusetts,  a  distance,  by  sur- 
sets  of  fells.  Cost,  $.35,000.  Cromwell's  vey,  of  58  miles;  lockage,  218  fl.—flam;?- 
fklls,  which  arc  below,  on  the  some  river,  ahtre  and  Hampden  auud  is  a  projected 

2» 
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work,  of  20  miles  in  ienjEth,  in  Maasachu-  northern  port  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Isl- 
setts,  in  continuation  of  the  Farmington  and,  and  the  interior  central  part  of  Mas- 
cand,  from  Southwick  ponds  to  North-  sachusetts,  to  the  market  of  Providence, 
ampton ;  lockage,  2^  feeL — Er^idd  ca*  that  of  New  Yoric,  and  the  ports  of  the 
noZ,  and  the  mree  others  next  men-  ^Middle  and  Southern  States, 
tioned,  are  short  cats  at  the  different  falls  JSTew  York  Canals,  The  state  of  New 
on  Connecticut  river.  This  was  the  latest  York  has  an  extensive  system  of  artificial 
of  these  improvements,  liaving  been  com-  inland  navigation,  connecting  the  navica- 
menced  by  a  company,  under  a  charter  tion  of  Hudson  river  with  that  of  iSke 
granted  in  1824.  It  is  Similes  in  length,  and  Champlain,  lake  Ontario,  lake  Erie,  and 
passes  the  Enfield  fdls,  in  the  state  of  Con-  Delaware  river. — Champlcdn  canal  is  63i 
necticut  It  has  three  stone  locks,  each  miles  in  length,  40  feet  wide  at  the  sur- 
10  feet  Ufi,90  feet  by  20.  This  canal  adds  face,  28  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet 
40  miles  to  the  steamboat  navigation  up  in  deptli.  This,  and  the  Erie,  Oswego 
the  Connecticut  Before  the  construction  and  Cayuga  canals,  were  made  by  the 
of  Uiis  work,  these  rapids  were  navigated  state,  at  the  public  expense,  and  remain 
by  the  boats  passing  along  the  river,  but  under  the  administration  of  the  goveni- 
tiiey  were  a  great  impedunent  to  the  nav-  ment,  as  public  property.  The  Chunplain 
igation.  This  canal,  like  the  Pawtucket  canal  passes  from  Albany  to  Whitehall,  on 
at  Lowell,  on  the  Merrimack,  is  intended  lake  Cham[)lain,  connecting  Hudson  river 
both  to  facilitate  navigation  and  supply  with  timt  lake.  This  canalcommencee at 
hydraulic  worics.  It  is  an  important  im-  Whitehall,  at  the  head  of  sloop  naviga- 
provement,  and  does  ^n^at  credit  to  the  tion  on  lake  Champlain,  and,  immediately 
undertakers. — South  HadUy  canals  the  rising,  by  3  locks,  26  feet,  proceeds  on 
next  artificial  channel  of  navigation  up  a  level  5^  miles  up  the  valley  of  Wood 
the  Coimecticut,  is  in  South  Hadley,  in  creek,  enters  that  stream,  and  follows  its 
Massachusetts.  It  is  2  miles  in  length,  channel  for  3  miles,  to  a  lock  of  4 
and  overcomes  the  rapids  in  the  Con-  feet  lifl,  which  extends  the  navigation  up 
necticut  at  the  place,  amounting  to  about  the  creek  3^  miles  farther,  to  Fort  Anne 
40  feeL  There  is  a  cut  in  tiiis  canal,  40  village,  where,  afler  rising  by  3  locks 
feet  deep,  300  feet  long,  in  sohd  rock.  24  feet,  it  leaves  the  creek,  and  proceeds 
Tliis  improvement,  and  also  the  one  next  12  miles  on  a  summit  level,  through  the 
mentioned,  were  undertaken  by  a  compa-  towns  of  Fort  Anne  and  Kingsbury,  to 
ny  which  was  cliartered  in  1792. — Morir  Fort  Edward.  Here  it  receives  the  wa- 
tagut  canaly  in  the  town  of  Montague,  al-  ters  of  the  Hudson,  above  tiie  great  dam 
so  in  Massachusetts,  is  the  next  in  order,  in  that  river,  by  a  feeder  of  half  a  mile  in 
higher  up  tiie  Connecticut  It  is  3  length,  and  soon  afler  descends  30  feet 
miles  in  length,  25  feet  broad  and  3  deep,  by  3  locks,  into  the  Hudson,  below  the 
Bv  this  canal  Uie  navigation  )>asses  die  dam.  The  great  dam  is  900  feet  long,  27 
Montague  fidls,  wliich  conimenco  above  feet  high,  and  throws  back  an  ample  sup- 
Miller's  river ;  it  terminates  ul)ove  tlie  ply  of  water  for  die  summit  level.  From 
mouth  of  Deerfield  river ;  lockage,  75  Fort  Edward,  the  navigation  is  contuiueti, 
feet — Bellows  Falls  canal  is  a  short  arti-  for  the  present,  down  the  channel  of  the 
ficial  channel,  higher  up  the  Connecticut,  Hudson,  8  miles,  to  the  head  of  Fort  Mil- 
in  the  state  of  Vennont,  for  the  purpose  ler  falls  ;  around  which  it  is  carried  by  a 
of  passing  Bello^vs  falls. — Blackstone  ca-  canal  on  die  east  bank  of  the  river,  half  a 
nal  (see  that  article  for  a  description  of  mile  long,  and  having  2  locks  of  1^ 
tills  canal).  A  few  miles  above  Providence  feet  descent.  From  Fort  Miller,  the  river 
harbor,  tiiis  canal  meets  die  Blackstone  or  is  made  navigable  for  near  three  miles 
Pawtucket  river,  and  passes  up  along  its  farther,  by  a  dam  at  the  head  of  Saratoga 
western  bank  a  great  part  of  its  route,  and  falls,  just  above  which  the  canal  leaves 
is  wholly  supplied  by  the  waters  of  this  die  river  on  the  western  side,  and  pro- 
river  and  its  tributary  streams  and  iwnds,  ceeds  on  a  level  for  17  miles,  through 
some  of  the  latter  being  made  use  of  as  Saratoga  and  Stillwater,  Schuyler's  flats, 
extensive  reservours,  whereby,  in  die  dry  and  over  Fish  creek,  by  an  aqueduct,  to  a 
scuison,  all  the  >vater  used  by  die  canal,  point  two  miles  below  StillAvater  villa^. 
and  so  taken  away  from  the  various  man-  From  diis  point  to  Waterford,  where  the 
ufacturing  works  establishe<l  at  the  differ-  canal  enters  die  Mohawk,  and  meets  tlie 
ent  falls  on  the  river,  is  replaced,  and  sup-  Erie  canal,  a  distance  of  9  miles,  it 
posed,  indeed,  to  be  more  than  compcn-  descends  86  feet  by  9  locks,  6  of  which 
sated  for.  This  canal  facihtatcs  and  are  in  Uie  town  of  Waterford.  From  Wa- 
greaUy   uicreases   die    trade    from   the  terford,  the  Hudson  is  now  made  navig^i- 
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ble  for  sloops  to  Troy,  Si  miles  below,  by  a  sceDdiDg  towards  lake  Ontario.  One  half 

dam  across  the  river  at  the  latter  plaoe,  of  the  mstance,  is  a  canal  connected  Hitli 

1100  feet  in  length,  9  feet  high,  and  hav-  Osweso  river  by  locks  and  dams ;   the 

iug  a  sloop  lock,  at  its  eastern  extremitv,  other  half  is  a  slack-water  navigation  on 

114  feet  IonjB[,  30  feet  wide,  9  feet  lift,  tlie  river.     Its  structures  consist  of  S£2 

The  cost    of  this  lock   and  dam  was  bridges,  1  aqueduct,  7  culverts,  2  waste 

$92,270. — Erie  coaudj  eictendinff  fiiom  Al-  weira,  8  dams  across  tlie  river,  13  locks  of 

bany  on  the  Hudson,  to  Buffalo  on  lake  stone,  and  1  of  stone  and  timber.    Cost, 

Erie,  is  363  miles  in  length,  40  feet  wide  8523,115.    It  has  been  made  since  the 

at  the  surface  of  the  water,  28  feet  at  the  Erie  canaL — Cmpiga  and  Senua  canedy 

bottom,  with  a  depth  of  4  feet  of  wa-  another    branch  of  the   Erie,  made  in 

ter.    It  lias  2  summit  levels  in  this  dis-  1828,  extends  from  Greneva  to  Moutezu- 

tance,  and  the  whole  lockage  is  G92  feet  ma,  connecting  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes 

It  was  completed  in  1825.    The  locks  are  with  the  Erie  canaL     The  work  consists 

83  in  numl)er,  all  of  stone  masoniy,  each  of  10  miles  of  independent  canal,  and  10 

90  feet  lonff  in  the  clear,  and  15  feet  wide,  miles  24  chains  of  slack-i/t'ater  navigation. 

From  Bufralo,  the  canal  proceeds  10  miles  There  are  7  locks,  embracing  73^  feet  of 

to  Tounewauta  creek.    The  Tonne wanta  lockage,  19  bridges,  5  safet^-eates,  5  dams, 

is  then  used  for  12  miles ;  thence  by  a  deep  and  6  culverts.     Cost,  8211,000. — Dela- 

cut7^mile8toLockport,whereitde8(*ena8  uxureand  Hudson  canal  is  not,  Uke  the 

60  feet  by  5  locks ;  thence  on  a  uniform  preceding,  a  work  of  the  state,  having 

level  63  miles  to  Rochester,  where  it  cross-  ooen  made  by  a  private  company.    It  is 

es  the  Gennesce,  by  an  aqueduct  of  9  64  miles  in  length.  ^  feet  wide  at  the  wa- 

arches,  each  50  feet  span.    Here  it  is  sup-  ter's  surface,  ^  teet  at  the  bottom,  4  feet 

{)lied  by  a  navigable  feeder,  2  miles  in  depth,  and  has  615  feet  of  lockage.  It 
ong,  connecting  it  with  the  Gennesee ;  commences  on  the  western  side  of  the 
thence  easterly  to  Montezuma,  67^  jniles,  river  Delaware,  at  Carpenter's  point,  and 
in  which  distance  it  descends  126  feet,  passes  across  to  the  Hudson,  which  it  en- 
and  crosses  Mud  creek  twice  by  aque-  ters  4  miles  below  Kingston,  and  thus 
ducts.  At  Montezuma,  the  level  of  the  connects  those  two  rivers.  It  also  unites, 
canal  ascends,  and,  in  a  distance  of  27  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the  Lackawaxen 
miles,  to  Salina,  rises  67  feeL  In  Salina  canaL  These  canals,  when  united,  ex- 
commences  the  'long  level,' a  distance  of  tend  117  miles.  Length  from  the  tide 
69  miles,  to  Frankfort.  From  Frankfort,  water  of  the  Rondout,  to  tlie  summit  level 
the  canaJ  descends,  in  12  miles,  49  feet,  to  between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware,  38 
the  head  of  Litde  Falls,  where  are  5  miles,  \^ith  a  rise  of  535  feet  From  the 
locks,  and  an  aqueduct  over  tlie  Mohawk,  summit  level  to  the  Dela\%'are,  is  26  miles, 
of  3  arches.  From  the  foot  of  Little  and  a  descent  of  80  feet.  Up  the  Dela- 
Falls,  the  canal  continues  for  70  miles  ware  to  the  moutli  of  the  Lackawaxcn,  is 
down  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  on  the  17  miles,  and  a  rise  of  148  feet.  Up  tlic 
soudi  side  of  tlie  river,  to  Niskayuna,  4  Lackawoxen  to  head  water,  at  Kean's 
miles  below  Schenectady,  where  it  crosses  pond,  is  t^  miles,  and  a  rise  of  668  feet 
the  Mohawk  by  an  aqueduct  748  feet  ToUil  lockage,  1431  feet  Cost,  $16,000 
long.  The  descent  from  tlie  foot  of  Little  per  mile.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Falls  to  Niskayuna  is  86  feet  Afler  cross-  canal  company  were  incoiporated  in 
ing  tlie  Mohawk,  tlie  canal  proceeds  along  1823.  Tolls  not  to  exceed  o  cents  per 
tlie  nortli  bank  thereof  for  12  miles,  and  mile  net  ton  of  cool,  and  4  cents  for  otlier 
then  recrosses  by  an  aqueduct  1188  feet  merchandise  ;  tlie  same  for  every  100 
long,  and  passes  by  the  Cohoes  falls,  feet,  cubic  measure,  of  timber,  and  ever>' 
where,  in  the  space  of  2  miles,  it  de-  1000  feet  boards,  and  every  5000  sliingles. 
scemls  132  feet,  by  16  locks.  A  httle  be-  JVew  Jer8tu.'--Morria  canal  was  coin- 
low  the  Cohoes  falls,  a  feeder  enters  from  menced  in  1^5,  and  is  (1831)  much  ad- 
tlie  Mohawk,  and  connects  the  Erie  with  ^luiccd.  It  is  101  miles  in  length,  from  30 
the  Chainplain  canal ;  and  the  imited  work  to  32  feet  wide  at  the  sur&ce,  16  to  18  feet 
then  proceeds  to  Albany,  8^  miles,  in  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  in  depth  ;  the 
which  distance  it  descends  44  fbet,  and  whole  lockage  is  1657  feet  It  extends 
terminates  in  the  tide  waters  of  the  from  Jersev  city,  on  the  Hudson,  across 
Hudson.  Cost,  $7,602,000.— 0«rego  ca-  tlie  state  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  Delaware, 
noi  is  a  branch  of  the  Erie.  Thisiiaviga-  op[>o^<ite  Easton,  where  it  connects  ^ith 
tiou  (Misses  from  Oswego  to  Syracuse,  the  Lehigh  canal.  The  summit  level  is 
connecting  lake  Ontario  >vith  the  Eric  ca-  near  lake  Hopatcung.  On  the  western  di- 
nal.    It  has  123  feet  of  lockage,  all  de-  vision,  from  the  feeder  at  tlie  summit  level 
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to  the  Delaware,  are  to  be  seven  locks,  kill  works,  and  ascends  along  the  western 
overcominff  a  difference  in  level  of  67  feet,  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  to  the  valley  of  the 
and  11  inclined  planes,  overcoming  691  Tulpehocken,  and  passes  up  that  valley  to 
feet  Oh  the  eastern  division,  between  the  the  east  end  of  the  summit  level,  within 
summit  level  and  the  Passaic,  there  are  to  five  miles  of  Lebanon,  rising  311  feet  by 
be  17  locks,  overcoming  a  difference  of  156  54  locks,  of  various  ILfls  of  from  8  to  4 
feet,  and  12  inclined  planes,  overcoming  fbeL  The  summit  extends  6  miles,  78 
743  feet.  There  will  be,  within  these  lim-  chains,  part  whereof  is  a  tunnel  of  850 
its,  4  guard-locks,  5  dams,  30  culverts,  12  feet,  18  feet  wide,  14  high,  opening  into 
aqueducts,  200  bridses  and  upwards.  The  Clark's  creek  valley,  along  which  the  ca- 
aqueduct  across  the  Passaic,  at  Little  Falls,  nal  descends  to  the  Swatara,  and,  continu- 
is  of  cut  stone,  the  duct  resting  on  a  an-  ing  along  the  valley  of  this  river,  tenni- 
f^  arch  of  80  feet,  with  50  feet  radius,  and  nates  at  Middletown.  Descent  from  sum- 
measuring  52  feet  perpendicular  above  the  mit,  206^  feet,  overcome  by  39  locksL  It 
water  level,  that  is,  to  the  coping  of  the  has  43  waste  weirs,  49  culverts,  135  road 
side-walls;  extent,  from  wing-wall  to  wing-  and  farm  bridges,  12  aqueducts,  one  of 
wall,  215  feet. — Dekaoart  and  Roarilan  car  which  is  276  feet  in  lengdi.  On  this  canal 
nal  is  a  projected  Work  in  the  same  state,  are  extensive  water- woiks  for  raising  the 
Pennsylvania  Canals,  The  state  of  water  of  the  Swatara  to  the  summit.  Cost, 
Pennsylvania  has  a  veiy  extensive  system  $20,000  per  mile.  Rates  of  toll  to  be  regu- 
of  canal  navigation,  a  veiy  large  part  of  lated  so  as  not  to  give  more  than  12  per 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  state,  at  oenL — Lackawaxen  canal  is  36  miles  in 
the  public  expense. — SckuofllMl  canal  and  length,  32  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  20  feet 
namration  was  commenced  in  1816,  and  at  me  bottom,  and  4  feet  in  depth.  It  com- 
has  been  in  operation  a  number  of  vears.  mences  at  the  termination  of  tiie  Delaware 
Its  length  is  110  miles;  lockage,  600  feet,  and  Hudson  canal,  near  Carpenter's  point, 
or  only  5.64  feet  per  mile ;  is  36  feet  wide  and  unites  with  a  raO-road  at  Honesdale. 
at  the  surfece  of  the  water,  24  feet  at  the  (See  Delaware  and  Hudson  cantd.)  In 
bottom,  and  4  feet  deep,  and  extends  from  1825,  the  Lackawaxen  canal  and  coal 
Philadelphia  to  Reading,  and  from  thence  company  were  authorized  to  act  in  union 
to  mount  Carbon.  It  is  sometimes  called  with  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  com- 
the  SdiwflkUl  navigaiunu  It  comprises  31  pany.  The  tolls  are  not  to  exceed  H  cents 
dams,  commencing  at  Fair  Mount  water-  per  ton  per  mile  on  boats  transporting  stone, 
worits,  near  Philadelphia,  by  which  is  coal,  &c.  Great  quantities  of  Lackawana 
produced  a  slack-water  navigation  of  45  coal  are  transported  along  this  canaL — Le- 
miles;  also  23  canals,  extendmg  65  miles ;  high  canal  and  navtgaiion  was  comideted 
125  k>ck8, 17  feet  wide,  80  feet  long,  of  about  1829,  is  46}  miles  in  length,  60  to  65 
which  28  are  guard-locks.  There  are  17  feet  wide  at  the  surfece,  45  feet  at  the  bot- 
arched  aqueducts  ;  a  tunnel  of  450  feet,  tom,  and  5  feet  deep ;  the  lockage  is  360 
cut  throuffh  and  under  solid  rock ;  65  toll  feeL  It  extends  firom  Elaston  on  die  Dela- 
andgate-houses.  The  dams  vary  from  3  ware  to  Stoddansville,  connecdng  the 
to  27  feet  in  height    Total  cost  of  the  im-  Morris  canal  with  the  Mauch  Chunk  rail- 

?rovementa,  January  1, 1830,  $2,236,937.  road ;  cost,  $1,558,000.    It  consists  of  37 

*olIs,for  1826,  $43,109;  1827,  $58,149;  miles  ofcanal,  and  9}  of  slack- water  pools. 

1828,  $87,171 ;  1829,  $120,039.    It  was  The  ponds  connecting  the  several  lengths 

constructed  by  the  Schuylkill  navigation  of  cainal  are  all  cleared  out  in  the  channel 

company,   incorporated   in    1815.     The  to  the  width  of  50  feet    The  canals  are 

company  may  declare  a  dividend  not  ex-  furnished  with  43  locks,  from  6  feet  lifl  to 

ceeding  25  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  9,  whereof  2  are  guaitl-locks,  beaides  5 

tolls  are  to  be  regulated  accordingly. —  other  guard-locks  at  the  pools  respective- 

Union  canal  and  nam^ation,  constructed  ly ;  dimensions,  22  feet  wide,  100  feet  long. 

in  1827 ;  length,  82  miles,  exclusive  of  a  There  are  8  dams,  varying  in  height  Gwa 

navigation  of  7^  miles ;  lockage,  520  feet ;  6  to  16  feet  The  lock  widls  ere  conatnict- 

36  feet  wide  at  the  surfece,  and  24  feet  at  ed  of  rough  stone.    There  are  4  aque- 

tlie  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.    It  extends  ducts ;  22  culverts ;  cost,  $25^000  per  mil& 

from  4  miles  below  Reading  to  Middle-  The  Lehigh  coal  and  navigation  company 

town,  connecting  the  Susquehanna  and  were  incorporated  in  181a    Tolls  not  to 

Schuylkill  rivers,  and  uniting  at  Reading  exceed  three  cents  per  mile,  per  ton,  for 

with  the  Schuylkill  canal,  and  at  Middle-  boats,   and    every   ton    of   sbinglee   in 

town  with  the  great  Pennsylvania  canal ;  rafb,  from  the  Great  Falls  to  the  mouth 

tlie  summit  level  is  at  Lebanon.    The  ca-  of  Nescoponing  creek ;  and  from  thence  to 

nal  begins,  at  its  eastern  end,  in  the  Schuyl-  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  one  cent  per 
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mUe ;  and  tbe  same  toll  is  paid  for  1000  division  is  in  the  yalley  of  the  Delaware 
feet  boards. —  Omeiiogo  ruangationj  18  commencing  at  Bristol,  18  miles  above 
miles  in  ]enffth,  with  a  lockage  of  70  Philadelphia,  and  running  to  Easton,  60 
feet,  passes  from  Safe  Harbor,  on  Sus-  miles.  From  Ekuston  it  is  to  be  continued, 
quehanna  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Conesto-  under  the  name  of  the  Ddaware  eand,  to 
ga  creek,  up  the  course  of  the  creek,  to  meet  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  at 
Lancaster.  The  navigation  is  effected  by  Carpenter'is  point,  66j|  miles.  Begun  in 
a  series  of  locks  and  dams,  the  pools  never  18^.  5.  The  westem,  or  Ohio  and  lake 
affording  less  than  4  feet  depth  of  water;  Erie  division,  is  to  extend  from  the  mouth 
tlie  locks  are  100  feet  by  22,  in  the  chambers;  of  the  Kiskimenitas  up  the  Alleghany  and 
the  towing-path  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  French  creeks,  and  thence  to  tlie  town  of 
river.  Cost,  $4,000  per  mile.  The  com-  Erie,  uniting  the  Ohio  and  lake  Erie,  213 
])aDy  were  incorporated  in  182.5 ;  they  are  miles. — FV&ich  creek' feeder  runs  fiom  Be- 
authorized  to  receive  to  the  amount  of  15  mis's  mill,  on  Frencli  creek,  along  the 
fxir  cent,  on  the  sum  expended,  and  the  le-  eastern  side,  nine  miles,  down  to  a  point  op- 
gislature  may  regulate  the  rate  of  tolls,  pro-  posite  the  Conncaught  outlet,  and  thence 
vided  tliey  do  not  reduce  them  below  that  passing  across  by  an  aqueduct  westward 
rate. — Conewago  canal  is  2^  miles  in  length,  12^  miles,  to  Conneaught  lake,  2U  miles, 
with  a  lockage  of  21  feet,  and  passes  from  Dektware  and  Man^and. — Chesapeake 
the  foot  to  the  head  of  Conewago  fulls,  and  JMmoare  canal  was  commenced  in 
west  side  of  Susfjuehanna  river,  York  1824,  and  opened  for  navigation  in  1829. 
county,  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  same,  east  It  is  131  miles  long,  66  feet  vride  at  the 
side,  Dauphin  county.  Two  dams,  one  surfaceof  the  water,  and  10  feet  deep,being 
of  800,  the  other  of  500  feet,  are  connect-  intended  for  sloop  navigation  between  the 
ed  with  the  works.  Tliere  are  1  guard  river  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bay.  It 
and  3  lifl  locks,  each  110  feet  long,  by  leaves  the  Delaware  45  miles  below  Phila* 
Id  wide. — Pennsylvania  canal  was  com-  delphia,  and  passes  across  the  peninsula 
inenceil  in  1826,  by  the  state  of  Penn-  to  the  Chesapeake.  This  canal  has  two 
Hvlvania,  and  great  progress  has  been  made  tide  and  two  lifl  locks,  of  100  feet  in  length 
in  constructing  the  difrercnt  branches,  and  by  22  in  bread^  within  the  chamber ;  it  is 
tlic  work  is  now  (1831)  prosecuted  with  navigable  fbrveflsels  usually  employed  in 
great  activity.  It  includes  a  number  of  the  my  and  coasting  trade.  At  the  eastern 
canals,  running  in  diflerent  directions,  and  termination  of  the  canal,  at  Delaware  city, 
known  b^  difrerent  names :  it  consists  of  a  liarbor  extends  500  feet  along  the  shore, 
five  divisions : — 1.  The  transverse  division  firom  which  two  pieiB,  that  dieiance  apart, 
commences  at  Columbia,  where  the  Phila-  project  250  feet  mto  the  river,  nearly  op- 
delphia  and  Columbia  rail-road  terminates,  posite  to  Fort  Delaware.  Between  the 
and  runs  on  the  Susquehanna  to  Duncan's  iiarfoor  and  the  canal,  the  Delaware  tide- 
island,  44-Apjf  miles,  at  tlie  mouth  of  tlie  lock  opens  the  communication.  In  this 
Juniata,  thence  on  the  Juniata  to  Hun-  canal  is  a  deep  cut  of  3}  miles,  76^  feet  in 
tington,  89  miles ;  thence  from  Huntington  depth,  at  the  place  where  the  greatest  ex- 
to  near  Holidaysburg,  39  miles.  The  di-  cavation  was  made.  The  summit  level  is 
vision  of  rail-viray  proposed  from  Holiday's-  12  feet  above  tide  water. — Port  Deposit 
burg  to  the  head  of  the  tnuan  at  Johns-  canal  is  a  public  work  of  tlie  state  of  Ma- 
town,  Lb  37  miles ;  this  road  crosses  the  ryland,  of  10  miles  in  length,  from  Port 
Alloghoiiy,  and  at  its  lowest  crossing-place  Deposit,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susque- 
is  13(>4  feet  7  inches  above  the  basin  at  hanna,  along  a  line  of  rapids  northward  to 
Holidaysburg,  and  1141  above  that  of  the  bounda^  line  of  Marybmd  and  Penn- 
Johnstown.  The  canal  then  runs  from  sylvania. — Potomac  river  canals.  At  Little, 
Johnstown  to  Pittsburg,  104^  miles,  down  or  Lower  Falls,  three  miles  above  Wash- 
the  Kiskimenitas  and  Allegliony.  2.  The  ington,  is  a  canal  2^  miles  long ;  difference 
middle  division  is  from  the  mouth  of  the  of  level,  37  feet  1  inch,  overcome  by  a  se- 
Juniata  up  tlie  Susquehanna  to  the  l)oun-  ries  of  4  sets  of  locks,  of  solid  mason- 
dary  line  of  New  York,  204  miles.  3.  The  ry,  80  feet  long,  12  wide.  At  Great  Falls, 
West  Branch  division,  from  Northumber-  nine  miles  alK>ve,  is  'a  canal  1200  yards 
land,  by  canal,  up  the  West  Branch  valley,  long,  Uned  with  walls  of  stone ;  difference 
on  the  cast  side  of  tliat  river,  to  a  dain  of  level,  76  feet  9  inches,  surmounted  by 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Bald  Eagle  creek,  5  sets  of  locks,  of  solid  masoniy,  100 
and  thence,  across  the  small  peninsula  feet  long,  10  to  14  wide ;  lifb  fit>m  10  to 
there  forme<l,  to  a  dam  on  die  Bald  Eagle,  18  fe«t.  Both  here  and  at  Little  Falla^the 
near  Dunnstown.  Ascent,  by  14  locks,  101  canal  dimensions  are  25  feet  wide  at  sur- 
feet ;  distance,  68^  miles.    4.  The  eastern  face,  20  at  bottom,  4  feet  deep.    Canal 
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woricfl,  on  a  smaner  scale,  are  constructed  Scioto ;  locbace,  1185  feet ;  length  of  the 
at  Seneca  fidls,  Shenandoah  fells,  House's  main  line  is  206  miles ;  feeders,  15  railes ; 
fells.   These  works  were  executed  by  the  total,   322   miles.     Estimated   expenseo, 
Potomac  company,  incorporated,  in  1784,  $2,801,000.  The  route  is  from  Portsmouth, 
by  Maryland  and  Viivinia;  butthevareto  on  the  Ohio  (where  it  is  474  feet  above 
be  surrendered  to  the  Chesapeake  and  tide  level,  and  94  below  lake  Erie),  up  the 
Ohio   canal  company. — Chesapeake  and  valley  of  the  Scioto,  to  Pikestown;  thence 
OUo  C(ma2,  commenced  in  1828.  The  pro-  croesmg  the  river   to  near  ChiUicothe; 
posed  length  is  341^  miles ;  the  breadth,  thence  again  crossing  the  river,  it  contin- 
at  the  sumce  of  the  water,  60'to  80  feet ;  ues  alone  the  eastern  bank  to  the  Biff  BeUy 
at  the  bottom,  50  feet ;  the  depth  of  water,  creek,  where  it  receives  a  feeder,  10  miles 
6  to  7  feet.    According  to  the  plan  of  long,  from  the  Scioto  at  Columbus;  it 
this  canal,  it  will  pas»from  tide- water  of  then  passes  up  the  valley  of  Walnut  creek 
the  Potomac  river  above  Georgetown,  in  to  the  Licking  and  Wamut  creek  sunmiit, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  terminate  between  the  bead  waters  of  those  streams, 
near  Pittsburg,  in  Penn^lvania.  The  first  From  the  summit  it  continues  down  the 
3  miles  of  tms  canal  above  Georgetown  valley  of  Licking  creek  to  Rocky  Fork, 
are  70  feet  wide  on  the  surfece,  and  7  feet  and  dience  across  the  valley  to  the  Toma- 
deep  ;  the  next  2  miles  are  80  feet  wide,  ka,  and  down  it  to  near  its  junction  with 
6  feet  deep.    Five  miles  from  George-  the  Muskingum.     From  this  point  Uie 
town,  the  canal  is  so  planned  that  a  branch  ascent  commences,  and  the  line  passes  up 
may  be  constructed  to  Alexandria,  another  the  Muskingum  valley  to  White  Woman^ 
to  Baltimore,  and  another  to  the  navy-yard  creek;  crossing  this,  it  proceeds  up  the 
in  Washington.    The  remaining  distance  valley  of  the  Tuscarawas  Fork,  first  on  the 
to  the  Point  of  Rocks  (44  miles),  is  to  be  western,  then  on  the  eastern  bank,  to  a 
60  feet  wide,  6  deep.    The  locks  are  to  be  pomt  where  its  two  headwaters  unite 
of  stone,  100  feet  by  15  feet  in  the  clear,  near  the   south-west   angle  of  Portage 
The  eastern  section  of  this  canal,  fix>m  county.    Thisis  the  centre  of  the  Portage 
<me  mile  below  Cumberiand  to  tide-water  summit,  extending  10  miles.     From  the 
at  Georgetown,  is  186  miles  1353  yards ;  north  of  the  Portage  or  Akron  summit 
desoent,  638  feet.    The  middle  section  is  i4S9  feet  above  the  Ohio  at  Portsmouth, 
from  Cumberi^d  to  the  mouth  of  Cassel-  ^73  feet  above  the  Adantic,  405  diiove 
man's  river,  70  miles  1010  yards ;  this  sec-  lake  Erie),  it  passes  down  the  Cuyahoga 
tion  includes  the  summit  level,  where  a  valley,  first  on  the  west,  aAerward  on  the 
tunnel,  4  miles  80  yards  long,  passing  un-  east  side  of  the  river,  to  within  6  miles  of 
der  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  of  85o  feet  die  mouth  at  Cleveland,  for  which  6  miles 
elevation,  is  necessary,  with  a  deep  cut  of  the  river  channel  with  a  towing-path  is  to 
1060  yards  long  at  the  western  end,  and  an-  be  used. — MUmd  canal,  40  feet  wide  at  the 
other  deep  cut  of  140  yards  at  the  eastern  surfece,  and  4  feet  in  depth,  from  Cincin- 
endy—- eacn  of  these  cuts  opemng  into  a  nati  on  the  Ohio  to  the  Maumee,  near  the 
basin,  of  880  yards  in  lensth  and  64  in  head  of  lake  Erie,  was  commenced  in 
width.    Length  of  summit  level  is  5  miles  1825.    Length  of  main  line,  fi65  miles ; 
1280  yards ;  lockage  of  the  whole  middle  feeders,  25  miles ;  total,  290 ;  lockage,  889 ; 
flection  is  1961  feeL    The  western  section  estimated  expense,  $2,929,957.    The  en- 
is  fix)m  the  mouth  of  Casselman's  river  to  tire  line   from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton  is 
Pittsburg,  85  miles  348  yards,  embracing  a  0^1 )  completed.    This  division  embraces 
descent  of  619  feet ;  lockage  on  the  wholo  22  locks ;  ascent  fix>m  the  Ohio,  at  low 
canal,  3215  feet    The  first  estimate  of  the  water,  108  feet;   length  of  canal,   65; 
cost  was  $22,375,000,  but  it  is  maintained  feeders,  2 ;  total,  67  miles ;  cost,  $746,852. 
that  the  cost  will  not  exceed  $10,000,000.  From  Dayton  the  line  is  to  be  extended 
The  U.  States  have  authorized  a  subscrip-  to  lake  Erie.    The  summit  level,  com- 
tion  of  1,000,000  dollars  to  the  stock  of  mencing  18  miles  north  of  Dayton,  ex- 
this  company.    To  be    constructed   by  tends  60  miles  within  a  single  lock ;  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company,  this  level,  toother  vntt  75  miles  of  the 
Charter  granted  by  Virginia  in  1824,  con-  line  north  of  it,  must  rec^ve  all  its  waters 
firmed  by  Maryland  and  congress  in  1825.  firom  feeders  Cram  theMad  and  Miami  rivers. 
Tolls  not  to  exceed  15  per  cenL  dividend.  To  aid  the  state  in  extending  this  canal  to 
Ohio.     The  state  of  Ohio  has  com-  lake  Erie,  there  is  assigned  by  congress, 
menced  the  construction  of  canals,  as  of  the  public  lands  which  the  same  shall 
public  works,  on  a  veiy  liberal  scale. —  pass  through,  a  quantity  equal  to  one  half 
Ohio  State  canal,  fiom  Cleveland,  on  lake  of  ^ve  sections  in  width,  on  each  side  of 
Erie,  to  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  the  canal,  between  Dayton  and  the  Mau- 
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mee  mer^  at  the  mouth  of  tibe  Au^^aise,  6  miles.  This  canal  is  34  feet  wide, 
the  U.  States  reserving  each  alternate  sec-  4  feet  deep^^Wddon  canal  m  12  miles  in 
tion ;  provided  this  extension  be  com-  length,  along  the  Weldon  or  Great  Falls 
menced  within  five  years  fix>m  May,  1836,  in  Roanoke  river,  in  which  distance  the 
and  finished  within  twentv ;  the  canal  to  river  descends  100  feedr—Damritte  and 
be  a  highway  fer  the  U.  States^  6ne  finom  Dan  rwer  canaU  are  a  series  of  improve- 
tolL  ments  on  the  upper  branches  of  Roanoke 
Virgima  and  MHh  Carolina, — t^^fpa-  river.  The  expenditure  of  the  Roanoke 
maUax  itoer  canals.  These  canals  are  navigation  companv,  for  these  purposes^ 
for  the  purooee  of  improving  the  naviga-  has  been  about  $350,000. — Cape  Funr 
tionoftne  tipper  and  Lower  Appomattox,  rwer  canals,  fix>m  New  Inlet,  at  Smith's 
— James  river  canals.  The  river  is  navi-  island,  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river, 
gable,  for  vessels  of  125  tons  burthen,  to  a  up  the  stream  to  Wilmington,  and  thence, 
uttle  below  Richmond.  At  the  city,  there  by  a  couise  of  lock  and  dam  improvements, 
are  12  locks,  overcoming  an  ascent  of  80  up  to  the  head  thereof  formed  b^  the 
feet,  and  connecting  the  tide  water  with  a  union  of  Deep  and  Haw  riven%  below 
basin  on  Shockoe  hilL  From  this  basin  Hay  woodsboroush  in  Chatham  county ; 
nroceeds  a  canal,  25  feet  vride,  3  deep,  for  dismnce,  200  mues.  Hiese  canals,  &C., 
2d  miles,  where  it  enters  the  stream ;  at  are  for  the  purpose  of  improidiu;  the  navi- 
3  miles  ferther  are  3  locks,  overcom-  gation  of  the  nver.  This  work  is  jprose- 
ing  an  ascent  of  34  feet,  and  a  short  canal  cuting  by  the  state  of  North  Caronna. — 
leading  to  Westham,  at  the  upper  end  of  WaUrte  rwer  and  Catauba  rioer  canals. 
Great  Fadls^ — James  and  Jaacson  rwer  fix)m  the  confluence  of  the  Conjgaree  and 
canal  and  nav^aHon,  fiY>m  Richmond  ba-  Wateree  rivers,  up  the  course  ofme  latter, 
sin,  by  canal,  up  the  James  river  valley,  as  also  of  die  Catawba  river,  across  Nondi 
to  the  head  of  Maiden  Adventure's  fells,  Carolina,  to  near  the  source  thereof.  Dis- 
Goochland  coun^.  Distance,  30^  miles ;  tance,  by  the  river  channel  irnprovements 
width  of  canal,  w  feet ;  depth,  3i ;  fin-  and  latcoral  canals  together,  2/5  miles. — 
ished  in  1625 ;  cost,  $62!y295.  Also  firom  Santee,  Columbia  and  Saluda  canals,  fix)m 
the  lower  end  oflrishfidla,  or  Piney  island,  Columbia,  through  the  Columbia  canal, 
by  canal,  along  the  margin  of  James  river  into  Broad  river,  and  throuffh  the  Saluda 
to  the  mouth  Sf  North  Branch,  in  Rock-  canal,  firom  Broad  into  Suuda  river,  up 
land  county.  Distance,  7  milea  The  fell  which  and  through  Drehr  and  Lorick's 
is  overcome  by  locka^  96  feet;  cost,  canals,  on  to  the  Abbeville  county  Ene, 
$340,000. — Shmandoah  canals,  for  the  im-  near  Cambridge ;  also  fix>m  Santee  river, 
provement  of  the  Shenandoah.  They  are  by  the  Santee  canal,  into  Cooper's  river,  and 
situated  near  Port  Republic.  A  fell  down  this  river  to  the  port  of  Charieston. 
of  50  feet  is  overcome  by  six  short  canals  Distance,  by  mixed  navigation,  150  miles, 
with  stone  locks. — Dismal  Swamp  canal  is  These  comprise  five  canals,  with  28  locks, 
22i  miles  in  length,  40  feet  wide  and  6h  overcoming  fells  of  217  feet  The  Santee 
deep,  passes  fibom  Deep  creek  to  Joj^ce's  and  Cooper's  river  canal  is  22  miles  long, 
creek,  at  the  head  of  Pasquotank  river,  uniting  Santee  river  to  the  head  of  Coop- 
connecting  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  er's  river.  The  ground  rises,  by  an  ascent 
and  Albemarie  sound ;  partly  in  Virginia  of  35  feet,  to  the  summit  level,  by  four 
and  partlv  in  North  Carolina.  This  canal  locks.  Towards  Cooper's  river,  the  descent 
was  finished,  upon  a  circumscribed  plan,  is  68  feet,  overcome  by  nine  locks.  The 
in  1822.  Its  dimensions  have  since  been  locks  are  60  feet  lonx  by  10  feet  wide, 
enlarged.  Everv  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  The  canal  is  32  feet  wide  at  top,  and  20  feet 
canal  is  widened  60  feet,  for  turn-out  sta-  at  the  bottom ;  4  feet  deep.  It  was  com- 
tions.  The  locks  newly  constructed  cor-  pleted  in  1802,  at  an  expense  of  $650,667. 
respond  in  dimensions  with  those  of  the  — Winyaw  canal  is  10  iniles  in  lencth.  It 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal ;  and  the  unites  the  Santee  river  with  Winyaw 
old  ones  may  be  so  altered  when  necessa-  bay. 

rv.    The  summit  levd  is  161  feet  above       Kentucky, — LomsmUe  and  Portland  car 

the  Atlantic  at  mid-tide,  and  is  supplied  nal  is  about  two  iniles  in  length,  50  feet 

by  a  feeder  of  five  miles,  firom  lake  Drum-  vride  at  the  bottom,  vrith  a  lockage  of  2iih 

mond.     The  basin,  at  Deep  creek,  is  half  feet    It  is  not  fiilly  completed  in  1831. 

a  mile  in  length,  and  15  feet  above  the  It  passes  from  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  to  a 

levelof  tide  water.    The  North-west  canal  pomt  of  the  same  below  tlie  rapids,  near 

coimectB  North-west  river  (which  .empties  Portland,   Distance,  by  the  bend  of  the  riv- 

into  Currituck  sound  in  North  CarolinaJ  er,  three  miles ;  constructed  by  the  Louis- 

with  the  main  canal,  requiring  a  cut  or  viUe  and  Portland  canal  company,  which 
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was  incorporated  in  1825.    The  canal  is  flood. — Plajuendne  caned  pasKS  from  die 

for  the  passage  of  lai^  vessels.    It  com-  Mississippi  into  bayou  Pla^uemine,  at  its 

mences  finora  the  lower  end  of  a  basin  or  efflux  from  the  liussissippi.    The  mouth 

estuary,  which  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  Plaquemine  is  closed  by  a  raft  of 

of  the  river  for  the  whole  len^  of  Louis-  timber,  and  the  ca^al  (a  short  cut  of  about 

ville,  and  is  connected  with  the  river  at  its  400  yards)  was  made  across  the  point, 

upper  end.    From  the  lower  part  of  this  below  the  bayou.     It  is  only  navigable 

basin,  die  canal  traverses  the  point  formed  in  times  of  high  flood, 
by  the  bend  of  the  river  at  the  falls,  and       In.v,  a  river  in  the  south  of  Gemiaoy, 

reenters  the  river  at  Shippingsport    The  rises  in  die  Grisons,  flows  through  Tyrol 

bottom  is  to  be  50  feet  wide,  sunk  four  and  Bavaria,  and  empties  into  the  Danube 

foet  below  the  level  of  the  basin  at  Louis-  at  Passau.     It  is  navigable  from  Telfi. 

viUe,  at  time  of  low  water ;  the  banks  to  be  Innspruck  (q.  v.)  is  situated  on  this  river. 
elevated  2  feet  above  the  highest  water        Innate  Ideas  ;  certain  primary  notknii^ 

mark  known  at  Louisville,  which  makes  or  impressions,  supposed  oy  many  philos- 

42  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  ophers  to  be  given  to  the  mind  of  man 

to  be  sloped  as  If  base  to  1,  so  far  as  when  it  first  receives  its  being,  and  to  be 

respects  the  upper  or  earthen  portion ;  brought  into  the  world  with  it     Their  ex- 

uiidemeath  there  is  a  solid  bed  of  stone  istence  has  aflbrded  ground  for  much  db- 

for  a  foundation,  the  whole  length  of  the  pute  among  philosoiMiers. 
canal,  and  this  is  to  be  cut  perpendicu-        Innocent  ;  the  name  of  thirteen  popei^ 

larly,  to  the  requisite  denth,  var3ring  from  among  whom  are  the  following : — hmo- 

1  to  10  feet ;  tlie  slope  above  which,  to  the  cent  I,  saint,  a  native  of  Albano,  succeeded 

topof  eachbank,is  to  be  faced  with  stone.  Anastasius  I  as  bishop  of  Rome,  in  40SL 

There  are  to  be  3  lift-locks,  of  7  feet  He  was  in  great  fkvor  with  the  emperor 

lifl  each,  and  a  guard-lock  at  the  lower  Honorius,  and  induced  him  to  take  ae- 

end  of  the  canal;  dimensions,  190  feet  vere  measures  against  the  Donatists.    He 

long  by  50  feet  wide,  in  the  chamber.    The  supported  St  Chrysostom  (q.  v.),  and  le- 

U.  states  have  contributed  towards  this  nounced  the  communion  with  the  Eastern 

important  work.  churches,  on  account  of  theu-  treatment 

Georgia. — Savannah  and  Ogatchee  car  of  that  eminent  man.  In  409,  he  was  sent 
nal  is  16  miles  in  length,  33  feet  wide  at  the  to  obtain  terms  of  peace  fh)m  Alaric,  but 
bottom,  and  5  foet  in  depth,  passing  from  without  success,  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
Savannah  river,  commencing  at  Savannah,  position  of  the  pretorian  prefect  Jovius. 
to  die  Ogatchee  river ;  lockage,  29  feet ;  (q.  v.)  Rome  was  taken  and  pillaged,  in 
estimate  of  cost,  $162,276 ;  locks  to  be  410,  while  Innocent  was  still  in  Ravenna. 
18  feet  wide,  90  long.  This  is  to  be  con-  He  condemned  the  Pelagians  as  heretics, 
tinued  from  the  Ogatchee  to  the  Alata-  in  a  letter  to  the  African  churches,  but  ex- 
maha.  cited  their  opposition  by  his  arrogant  tone. 

Louisiana. — ^ew   Orleans   and  Teche  He  died  in  417;  according  to  some,  in  416. 

river  canal  is  a  projected  and  pardy  exe-  He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among 

cuted  navigation,  of  100  miles  in  length,  the  saints ;  his  day  is  July  28.     His  de- 

fit>m  a  point  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  crees  (in  die  Collection  of  Dionysius  Exi- 

New  Oneans,  to  the  waters  which  unite  ginus)  and  letters  (most  complete  in  Scho- 

with  the  Teche  river,  at  Berwick's  bay.  nemann's  Pontif,  Rom,  EpisL  gcmdna) 

A  portion  of  this  canal,  from  Lafourche  prove  his  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  the 

to  Terrebonne,  has  been  (1831)  nearly  Koman  supremacy ;  but  part  of  them  are 

completed  by  individual  enterprise. — Ca-  considered,    by   many   critics,    spurious. 

roniidd  caned  is  1^  miles  lone,  30  feet  wide,  Zosimus  was  his  successor. — Innocent  U ; 

and  4  feet  deep,  and  extends  from  bayou  a  Roman  of  noble  birth,  elected  pope,  in 

St  John  to  a  basin  in  the  rear  of  die  city  1130,  by  a  part  of  the  cardinals,  whilst  die 

of  New  Orleans.    This  canal  is  without  others  elected  Peter  of  Leon,  who  took 

locks.    Through  it  the  tide  flows  into  the  the  name  of  Anaddus,    Innocent  fled  lo 

basin. — Lrfowrche  canal  passes  from  the  France,  where,  by  the  mediation  of  Peter 

river  Lafourche,  16  miles  below  its  efflux  of  Clairvaux,  he  was  acknowledged  bv 

from  the  Mississippi.    It  is  opened  from  the  council  of  Etampes,  by  Louis  Vl,  ana, 

the  right  bank  into  a  small  creek,  uniting  soon  after,  by  Henry  II  of  England,  also 

with  lake  Verret    It  is  through  this  chan-  by  the  Gferman  king  Lothaire,  who  con- 

nel,  at  high  water,  that  boats  are  taken  to  ducted  him,  in  1133,  to  Rome,  where  he 

and  from  the  lower  part  of  Attaceapas  occupied  the  Lateran,  whilst  Anacletus 

into  the  Mississippi,  or  from  the  latter  occupied  the  castle  of  Crescentius,  the 

stream ;  navigable  only  in  times  of  high  church  of  St  Peter,  and  a  large  part  of 
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the  city.  Innocent  was  soon  obliged  to  their  widest  extent.  He  confeired  Na- 
retire  to  Pisa,  and,  though  the  emperor  re-  pies  on  tlie  widowed  empress  Constantia 
instated  him,  in  1137,  Anaclctiis  maintain-  and  her  minor  son,  afterwards  the  eni|>er- 
cd  himself  until  his  death,  in  1138.  Hav-  or  Frederic  II,  after  having 'aholislied  all 
ing  prevailed  against  another  anti-pope,  tlie  privileges  conceded  by  Adriuji  IV,  in 
he  held  the  second  oecumenical  council  m  1150,  asttumed  the  guardiausliip  of  tlie 
the  Lateran,  where  ncariv  1000  bishops  youngprince,after  tlie  decease  of  the  em- 
condemned  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  his  prea«,  and  frustrated  all  tlie  machinations 
heresy,  declared  all  the  decrees  of  Anucle-  of  Marquard  to  deprive  him  of  his  inher- 
tus  null,  and  excommunicated  Roger  of  itancc.  In  Gcrrhany,  Innocent  Hivored 
Sicily,  who  had  supported  the  latter.  But  the  election  of  Otho  1 V  against  Philip  of 
Roger  waged  war  against  tlie  pope,  ma<lo  Suabia,  crowned  him,  in  1120S),  at  Rome, 
him  prisoner,  and  obliged  Innocent  to  nc-  but  soon  became  involved  in  disputes  witli 
knowledge  liim  as  king,  absolve  him  from  him,  on  account  of  his  violations  of  the 
cxcomnnmication,  and  invest  him  and  his  promises  wliich  he  had  made  to  tlie 
heirs  w^ith  Apulia,  Calabria  and  Capua,  church.  He  excommunicated  Philip  Au- 
Towards  the  end  of  his  iH>ntificatc,  he  put  gustus,  king  of  France,  laid  tlie  kingdom 
France  under  an  interdict,  and  had  to  under  an  intenlict,  in  1200,  because  Pliilip 
strii^rglc  with  constant  distiirlHuiccs  in  had  repudiated  his  wife,  Ingelburge,  and 
Rome  and  Tlvoli.  He  died  in  1143.  Ce-  obliged  the  kin^  to  submit.  He  was  still 
le&tine  II  succeeded  him.  His  letters  arc  more  decided  in  his  treatment  of  John 
to  be  found  in  Baluze,  Martene  and  otli-  (q.  v.),  king  of  England,  who  refused  to 
cr& — Innocent  Illy  Lothaire,  count  of  confiira  the  election  of  Stephen  Langton 
Se^ni,  born  at  Anagni,  in  1161,  studied  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Innocent 
in  Ilome,  Padua  and  Bologna.  On  tlie  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  intenlict,  and, 
death  of  Celcstine  III  (1108)  cardinal  in  1212,  formally  deposed  him,  and  insti- 
John  of  Salerno  declined  tlie  ix)ntiiicate,  gated  the  king  of  France  to  attack  En^- 
which  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  pro-  kind.  John  was  finally  obliged  to  submit, 
posed  Lothaire,  who  was  unanimously  resigned  his  territories  to  I&me,  and  re- 
elected, at  the  age  of  37.  The  death  of  ceived  tiiem,  as  a  papal  fie(  from  Inno- 
the  emperor  Henrv  VI,  in  11D7,  had  cent,  from  whom  he  was  unable  to  obtfiin 
thrown  tlio  imi>eriat  afTairs  in  Italy  into  absolution  until  he  had  paid  large  sums  of 
the  greatest  confusion.  Innocent,  m  tlie  money.  Almost  all  Christendom  was  now 
vigor  of  manhood,  endowed  by  nature  subject  to  the  iM)pe;  two  crusades  were 
with  all  the  talents  of  a  ruler,  possessed  of  undertaken  at  his  order,  and  his  influence 
an  erudition  uncommon  at  that  time,  and  extended  even  to  Constontinoule.  Inno- 
favorcd  by  circumstances,  was  better  qual-  cent  was  one  of  the  greatest  or  i)op(^p  and 
ified  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  ele-  rulers ;  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
vate  the  papal  power,  which  he  consider-  principles  laid  down  in  Iiis  writings ;  he 
ed  as  the  source  of  all  secular  power.  By  enforced  purity  of  morals  in  the  clergy, 
his  clemency  and  prudence,  he  gained  over  and  was  himself  irreproachable  in  ])rivate 
the  hihabitants  of  Rome,  obliged  the  im-  life ;  yet  the  cruel  persecution  of  tlie  Albi- 
periai  prefect  to  take  tlie  oath  of  allegi-  genses  in  the  soutli  of  France,  which  he 
once  to  him,  and  directed  liis  attention  to  encouraged,  though  without  a]>pruyiiig  of 
every  quarter  where  he  beheved,  or  pre-  all  its  rigors,  and  the  inquisitorial  tribunals 
tended  to  believe,  that  a  papal  claim  of  establislied  by  him  in  111^,  from  which 

Propertv,  or  of  feudal  rights,  existed,  the  inqu'isition  itself  originated,  are  sUiins 
'roin  the  imperial  seneschm,  duke  Mar-  on  his  (lontificate,  but  partially  eftaccd  by  a 
Jiiiard  of  Rrimagna,  he  required  homage  consideration  of  the  spirit  of  the  times 
or  the  Mark  of  Ancona,  and,  on  his  refu-  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  Clu-istian 
sal  to  comply',  took  possesion  of  the  Marie,  world.  It  may  lie  said  of  his  rule,  as  of 
with  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants,  who  that  of  Gregory  VII,  whom  he  most  re- 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  imperial  gov-  scmbles,  that,  m  those  times,  the  power  of 
omment,  and  excommunicated  Marquard ;  the  poi>e  was  salutary,  as  a  bond  of  union 
obliged  tlie  duke  Conrad  of  Spoleto  to  for  Europe,  in  which  the  still  finncr  lioiid 
resign  that  duchv,  and  would  also  have  of  a  common  ci\ilization  and  knowledge 
taken  Ravemia,  it  the  archbishop  had  not  did  not,  as  at  present,  exist.  His  attacks 
prevented  him.  He  concluded  treaties  on  the  secular  power  are  to  be  considered 
with  many  cities  of  Tuscany  for  the  mu-  as  the  struggle  l)etwecn  the  ecclesiastical 
tual  protection  of  tlieir  lil)erties  and  those  and  secubr  power,  which  was  natural  and 
of  the  churdi.  Thus  he  soon  obtained  necessary  in  the  develo[)cment  of  Eiiro- 
fiosseauou  of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  in  pean  civitization.    If  he  had  not  subdued 
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the  monarchs,  they  would  have  crushed  serves,  that  the  extreme  predominaziee  of 
the  papal  power.  In  1215,  he  held  a  coun-    any  great  Catholic  sovereign  is  injurioai 
cU  of  more  than  1300  archbishops,  bishops,    to  the  interests  of  the  papacy,  and  men- 
prelates   and  ambassadors  of  European    tions  the  similar  conduct  of  Sixtus  V,  an- 
princes,  by  which  transubstantiation  in  the  other  able  pope,  In  relation  to  Philip  II  cf 
Lord's  supper  and  auricular  confession  Spain  and  queen  Elizabeth   of  V*.ngUn^ 
were  established  as  dogmas,  Frederic  II  Innocent  died  August  12, 1689^  at  the  ngt 
was  acknowledged  as  German  emperor,  of  78,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of 
and  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  ordeis  an  able  and  economical  pontiff  and  of  in 
were  confirmed.    Innocent  died  soon  af-  honest  and  moral  man.    Hadhe  nd  died, 
ter,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1216.    Some  of  an  open  rupture  with  France  micht  have 
his  woiks  on  legal  and  theological  subjects  ensued.    Alexander  VIII  succeeded  him. 
were  published  in  Cologne,   1575,  folio.  Inns  of  Court.    The  coUe(B^  of  the 
The  best  edition  of  his  letters,  important  English  professors  and  students  of  com- 
for  the  history  of  the  time  (11  books),  is  mon  law  are  called  inns,  the  old  Eln^^ 
that  of  Baluze  [Paris,  1682).    The  Stabat  word  for  the  houses  of  noblemen,  hiahofx^ 
MaUr  and  Vem  Sonde  Spisrihis,  and  other  and  otlieis  of  extraordinaiy  note,  being  of 
sacred  hymns,  are  said  to  have  been  writ-  the  same  signification  as  the  French  hM, 
ten  by  him.    Honorius  III  succeeded  him.  It  is  not  possible  to.  determine  precisBl^  the 
-^bmocerU  XI  (Benedict  Odescakiii)  was  antiquity  of  the  establishment  of  inns  of 
bom  at  Como,  in  1611,  served,  in  his  vouth,  court    The  received  opinion  is^  that  so- 
as  a  soldier,  in  Gennany  and  Poland,  took  cleties  of  lawyers,  whicn,  before  the  con- 
orders,  at  a  later  period,  and  rose  through  quest,  held  their  chief  abodes  for  study  in 
many  important  jxysts,  until  he  was  elect-  ecclesiastical  houses,4)egan  to  be  collected 
ed  pope  in  1676,  on  the  death  of  Clement  into  permanent  residences,  soon  after  the 
X.    He  was  eminent  for  his  probity  and  court  of  common  pleas  was  directed  to  be 
austerity ;  he  zealously  opposed  nepotism  held  in  a  fixed  place, — a  stipubtioo  which 
(q.  V.)  and  simony,  restrained  luxury  and  occurs  in  the  great  charters  both  of  ^mg 
excess,  and  even  prohibited  women  fipom  John  and  Heniy  III.    In  these  houses  ex- 
learning  music.     Though  hostile  to  the  ercises  were  performed,  lecUires  road,  and 
Jesuits,  whose  doctrine  of  probabilities  he  degrees  conferred ;  that  of  barristers,  or, 
publicly  disapproved,  and  attacked  65  of  as  they  were  first  styled,  opprtnHces  (flMn 
their  opinions  in  the  decree  Super  qutbus-  apprtndrty  to  learn),  answering  to  bache- 
dam  axiomat.  morcdibus,  yet  he  was  obliged  lors ;  that  of  sergeants  (servienies  adlegem] 
to  condenm  Molinus  and  tlie  Quietists.  to  doctors.    The  inns  of  court  were  much 
He  determined  to  abolish  the  privileged  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  their 
quarters  (tlie  ground  for  a  considerable  dis-  revels.    The  last  of  these  took  place  in 
tance  around  the  ])alace8  of  ccrtaui  ambas-  17!^  in  the  Inner  Temple,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
sadoFB  in  Rome,  which  was  considered  as  Talbot,  when  he  took  leave  of  that  house, 
foreign  territory,  in  which  criminals  were  of  which  he  was  a  bencher,  on  having  the 
out  of  reach  of  the  authorities);  but  Louis  great  seal  delivered  to  him.    Foitescue, 
XIV,  the  vainest  of  monarchs,  would  not  K)ni  chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
yield  to  so  just  a  claim,  occupied  Avignon,  Henry  VI,  says,  in  his  treatise  De  ImuA- 
and   imprisoned    the    papal    nimcio    in  bus  LtgumAnMj^  that,  in  his  time,  there 
France ;  m  consequence  of  which  the  au-  were  about  2000  students  in  the  itms  of 
thority,  and  particularly  the  acknowledg-  court  and  chancery,  all  of  whom  wers 
ment  of  the  infiiUibility  of  the  pope,  re-  gentlemen  bom.    In  the  reisn  of  queen 
oeived  a  severe  blow,  by  tlie  IV  Prooosi-  Elizabeth,  sir  Edward  Coke  did  not  reck- 
fume5  CZeriGoUicont,  in  1682.    (See  Infal'  on  above  a  thousand  students,  and  the 
UbUihf,  and  GaUican  <^kurch.)    These  dis-  number  at  present  is  very  considerably 
putes  were  highly  fiivorablo  to  the  English  less.    The  irms  of  court  are  governed  by 
revolution,  as  it  induced  the  pope,  in  1689,  masters,  principals,  benchers,  stewards  and 
to  unite  with  the  allies  against  James  II,  other  ofiicers,  and  have  public  haDs  for 
in  order  to  lower  the  influence  of  Louis  exercises,  rendiugs,  &c^  which  the  stu- 
XIV.    His  conduct  in  this  respect  has  led  dents  are  obliged  to  attend  and  perform 
many  Cathotics  to  assert  that  he  sacrificed  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  before  they 
the  Catholic  religion  to  his  personal  re-  can  be  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar.  These 
sentment;  and  it  was  pointedly  said,  that  societies  have  not  any  judicial  authority 
I*  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  Europe,  over  their  members ;  but,  instead  of  this^ 
it  was  only  necessary  for  James  II  to  be-  they  have  certain  orders  among  them- 
coioe  a  Protestant,  and  the  pope  a  Catho-  selves,  which  have,  by  consent,  the  force 
lie*'     Bayle,   however,  judiciously   ob-  of  kiwB.    For  light  ofiiences,  persons  are 
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only  excoinmoned,  or  put  out  of  com-  in  the  unlversaties  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
mons ;  for  greater,  they  lose  their  cham-  or  Dublin,  or  of  being  of  the  &culty  of 
bers^  and  are  expellea  the  college ;  and,  advocates  in  Scotland,  nor  from  those  who 
when  once  expelled  from  one  society,  they  are  admitted  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
are  nerer  received  into  any  of  the  others,  bein^  called  to  the  Irish  bar.  Persons  re- 
The  gentlemen  in  these  societies  may  be  moving  fit)m  one  inn  to  another  are  allow- 
divided  into  benchers,  outer  barristers,  in-  ed  the  terms  which  tiicy  have  kept  in  their 
ner  barristers  and  students.  The  four  prin-  original  inns.  A  term  is  kept  by  the  stu- 
gipal  inns  of  court  are  the  Inner  Temple  dent  being  present  at  five  dmners  during 
and  AliddleTemi)le(formeriytlie dwelling  the  term;  three  dinners  auffice  for  three 
of  the  knights  TemplaiB,  and  purchased  quarters  of  a  term;  one  dinner,  during  the 
by  some  professors  of  the  common  law,  grand  week,  for  half  a  term.  Tlie  stu- 
moro  than  tiiree  centuries  since) ;  Lincohi's  dent  must  keep  12  terms  (60  dinners)  be- 
Inn  and  Gray's  Inn  (anciently  belonging  fore  he  can  be  called  to  tlie  bar,  and  his 
to  the  earls  of  Lincoln  and  Gray).  The  name  must  have  been  five  years  on  the 
other  inns  are  the  two  Serseants-  Inns. —  books,  unless  he  produces  a  certificate  of 
InTis  of  Chancery  were  probably  so  called  having  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
because  anciently  inhabited  by  such  clerks  or  bachelor  of  law,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
as  chiefly  studied  the  forming  of  writs,  or  Dublin,  in  which  case  three  years  wiU 
which  regularly  belonged  to  the  cursitors,  sufifice.  He  must  also  have  gone  nine 
who  are  officers  of  chancery.  These  are  times  through  a  certain  ceremony,  which 
Thavic's  Inn,  the  New  Inn,  Symond's  Inn,  is  called  performing  an  exercise.  Exercises 
CIcmonrs  Inn,  Clifibrd's  Inn  (fonneriy  the  are  performed  thus : — ^The  student  is  fur- 
mansion  of  lord  Clifford),  Staple's  Inn  nished,  by  the  steward  of  the  society,  ^vith 
(which  Ix^longed  to  the  merchants  of  the  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  is  su[)posed  to 
staple),  Lion's  Inn  (anciently  a  common  be  written  an  argument  on  some  i)oint  of 
inn,  with  tlie  fflgn  of  the  lion),  Fumival's  law,  but,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  suc- 
Inn,  and  Bernard's  Inn.  These  were  for-  cessive  copyists,  the  writing  now  con^sts 
merly  preparatoiy  colleges  for  younger  of  a  piece  of  legal  jargon,  whoDy  unintel- 
students,  and  many  were  entered  here  be-  ligiblc.  When,  afler  dinner,  grace  has 
fon'  Uicy  were  admitted  into  the  inns  of  been  said,  tlie  student  advances  to  the  bar- 
couit:  now  they  are  mostly  taken  up  by  rister's  table,  and  commences  reading  from 
attonioys,  solicitors,  &c.  At  the  present  this  jpaper ;  upon  which  one  of  the  senior 
day,  previously  to  l>eing  called  to  the  bar,  hamsters  present  makes  him  a  slight  bow, 
it  is  necossar}'  to  he  admitted  a  member  of  takes  the  paper  from  him,  and  tells  him 
one  of  the  inns  of  court  The  regulations  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  Students  intend- 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  which  those  of  the  ed  for  tlie  Irish  bar  keep  eight  terms  in 
other  inns  bear  a  strong  resemblance,  are  England,  and  the  remainder  in  Ireland, 
alone  given  in  the  following  account : —  When  the  12  terms  have  been  kept,  and 
The  applicant  for  admission  need  not  l)e  the  nine  exercises  performed,  tlie  student 
present,  but  the  application  may  be  made  may  petition  the  benchers  to  call  him  to  the 
through  tlie  medium  of  a  third  person ;  hor.  Except  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
the  applicant  must  be  recommended  to  the  stances,  the  petition  is  granted,  as  a  matter 
society  by  one  of  its  members,  or  by  two  of  course.  Afler  dinner,  on  the  day  ap- 
hou^Jseepers,  who  arc  required  to  certify  pouited  for  the  call,  tlie  student  is  required 
that  they  know  the  applicant  to  be  a  prop-  to  take  certain  oatlis.  He  then  retires  with 
or  pereon  for  admission.  A  bond  must  al-  the  benchers  to  tlie  council  chamber, 
so  nc  entered  into  bv  the  applicant  himself  which  adioins  the  hall,  to  sign  the  register 
and  the  recommencfing  member,  or  house-  of  his  call.  There  are  certain  oaths  to  be 
keepers,  in  the  sum  of  £100,  conditioned  taken  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  hall, 
for  the  due  [layment  of  his  fees  to  the  so-  These  ^ould  be  taken  within  six  months 
ciety.  The  fees  are  generally  more  than  afler  the  call.  No  attorney,  solicitor,  clerk 
£6  and  less  than  £8  a  year ;  the  expense  in  chancery  or  the  exchequer,  unless  he 
of  admission,  in  the  year  1827,  amounted  has  discontinued  nractice  for  two  years  in 
to  £31  10s.  Before  the  student  com-  such  branches  of^liis  profession,  and  no 
mences  keeping  his  terms  for  the  English  person  who  is  in  deacon*^  orders,  or  under 
law,  he  must  deposit  with  the  society  the  21  ycara  of  age,  can  be  called.  The  ex- 
sum  of  £100,  which  is  returned,  without  pense  of  being  called  is  between  £90  and 
interest,  if  the  student  dies,  or  quits  the  £100.  The  mrce  years,  during  which  a 
society,  or  is  called  to  the  bar.  No  deposit  smdent  is  keeping  terms,  are  spent  by  him 
is  required  from  those  who  can  produce  in  the  chambers  of  a  conveyancer,  an 
a  certificate  of  having  kept  two  years'  terms  equity  draftsman,  or  a  special  pleader. 
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18''  N. ;  lOD.  IV  ^£s  S-f  t,,  Ihe  city,  1/54  whereupon  the  oracle,  bemg consulted,  or- 

fcet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  consid-  dered  that  the  body  should  oe  buried  whli 

crable  suburbs,  some  fine  churches,  10,200  the  usual  ntes,  and  that  ganies  should  be 

inhabitants,  and  574  houses.    It  contains  instituted  in  honor  of  Melicerta. 

a  university,  and  a  general  senunair  for  I.toculation.      (See   Snudl  Pax,  and 

T>'roi  connected  witn  it.  and  nianuracto-  Vaccinaivm,) 

ries  of  several  kinds.    The  works  of  art  In  Palco  (^d,) ;  an  expression  alluding 

in  one  of  the  churches,  particularly  the  to  a  stage  performance.    Oratorios  went 

statues  in  bronze  of  the  members  of  the  originally  ])erfbnned  in  Italy  on  a  stagv 

house  of  Haiieburg,  are  celebrated.    Not  erected  in  tlie  church ;  that  is,  inpcdco* 

&r  from  Innspnick  is  the  castle  of  Am-  Ln  PoirriFiCALiBus  (Laim^  in  the  AiU 

bras.  (q.  v.)    Innspnick  is  the  seat  of  the  dress ofa  priest);  frequently  applied^  sport, 

Austrian  provincial  government  for  Tyrol,  to  a  person  in  full  (Iress  on  any  occasion, 

and  of  tlie  assembly  of  the  cstateer  cstab-  iNquisiTioN.    The  immediate  cauaeof 

lislied  in  181G.    (See  Austria.)  the  erection  of  the  tribunals  of  faith,  was 

Innuendo.  In  an  action  for  a  written  the  sect  of  the  Albieenscs,  the  persecution 
libftl,  or  for  verbal  slander,  if  the  offensive  of  whom,  in  the  l£li  and  13th  centuries, 
words  are  not  in  themselves  sufficiently  made  the  south  of  France  a  9ceue  of 
intelligible,  or  if,  without  explanation,  their  blood.  (See  Mnt^ensts,)  The  project  df 
slanderous  tendency  does  not  anpi»ar,  it  is  extirpating  the  rebellious  members  of  the 
usual  for  the  plaintiff^  in  his  declimition,  church,  and  of  extending  the  papal  power 
which  is  the  written  statement  of  his  com-  at  the  expense  of  the  bishops,  oy  means 
plaiiit,to  uisert  parenthetically  into  tlie  body  of  the  inquisition,  was  conceived  by  jwpp 
of  the  libel  the  necessary  explanation ;  as,  Innocent  III  (vvlio  ascended  the  paiied 
for  instance — He  (meaning  the  plahitiff )  is  chair  in  1198),  and  was  completed  l^his 
forsworn  (meaning  that  he  had  perjured  immediate  successors.  This  tribunal,  call- 
hiinselfinprosecuting  the  said  defendant),  cd  tlio  holy  inquisition  or  the  hohf  qffice 
Those  comments  have  the  Latui  nonie  in-  (sanctum  qfficium\  was  under  the  imuKHli- 
ni«'/u/o,sigiiifyingwifantng-, because  tnmien-  ate  direction  of  the  papal  chair ;  it  was  to 
dio,  in  former  times,  was  always  used  instead  seek  out  heretics  and  adherents  of  ful^ 
of  die  word  meamng",  in  these  explanations,  doctrines,  and  to  pronounce  its  dieadful 
The  general  rule  with  regard  to  innuen-  sentence  against  tlieir  fortune,  their  lion- 
does  is,  that  they  must  be  merely  explanato-  or  and  their  lives,  without  appeal.  The 
ij'jintroduchig  no  new  matter,  but  only  re-  process  of  this  tribunal  differed  entirely 
ferring  to  something  i)reviously  mentioned,  from  that  of  the  civil  courts.    The  in- 

Ino,  daughter  or  Cadmus  and  Harmo-  fonner  was  not  only  concealed,  but  te- 
nia, second  wife  of  Athamas,  king  of  warded  by  the  inquisition.  ITie  accuaed 
ThelKJS,  drew  u[)on  herself  the  anger  of  ^vos  obliged  to  be  his  own  accuser;  sus- 
Juno  by  nursing  the  young  Bacchus,  the  pected  persons  were  secretly  seized  and 
son  of  Jier  sister,  Semelc,  In  order  to  fa-  thrown  into  prison.  No  better  instruments 
vor  Jier  own  children,  she  i>rojected  tlie  could  be  found  for  inquisitors,  than  the 
murder  of  her  step-chihhtin,  Phryxus  and  mendicant  orders  of  monks,  particulariy 
Hcllc.  Being  warned  bv  their  mother,  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, whom  the 
Nciihele,  who  appeared  to  tliem  in  a  pope  employed  to  destroy  the  heretics,  and 
dnnin,  they  saved  themselves  by  flight,  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  bishopsL  Pope 
Juno  was  still  more  liighly  incensed  against  Gregoiy  IX,  in  1233,  completed  the  de- 
Ino  by  this  attempt ;  she  made  Athamas,  sign  of  his  predece9sorB,and,a8  they  had  guc- 
the  husljaiid  of  Ino,  mad,  and,  in  his  fren-  cecded  in  giving  these  inquisitorial  monb^ 
zv,  he  dashed  his  eldest  son  by  Ino,  Lear-  who  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  pope 
chus,  against  a  rock.  Ino  fled  with  her  an  unlimited  jwwer,  and  in  renderinffth?' 
youngfst  son,  Melicerta,  and  threw  her-  interference  of  the  temporal  magi^stcs 
self  with  him  into  the  sea.  The  body  of  only  nominal,  the  inquisition  was  siicccv- 
tlie  lK)y  was  carried  by  a  dolphin  to  the  sively  introduced  into  several  parts  of  Iia- 
shorc,  where  king  Sisyphus  caused  it  to  ly,  and  into  some  provinces  of  Fiance ; 
be  buried,  and  instituted  in  honor  of  its  ]>ower  in  the  latter  country  being  inoie 
him  the  well-known  Isilunian  games  limited  tlian  in  the  fonner.  The  tribunabof 
(q.  v.),  as  Ino  and  Melicerta  were  made  faitli  were  admitted  mto  Spain  in  the  nud- 
sra-deities,  at  the  prayer  of  Venus.  Ino  die  of  the  13th  century,  but  a  firm  opposi. 
was  worshipi)ed  under  the  name  of  Leu-  tion  was  made  to  them,  particulariy  inCbs- 
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tile  and  Loon,  and  the  bishopB  there  main-  the  faith  of  these  people,  and  to  make  the 
tained  their  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  f^irit-  hypocrites  true  sons  of  the  church.  These 
uol  mattera.     But  a  change  afterw'ards  teachers  brought  back  many  to  the  faith ; 
took  place ;  and  while,  in  other  countries  but  many,  who  porecvcrpd  in  their  opposi- 
of  Europe,  the  inquisition  could  never  ob-  tion  to  the  dpctnnes  of  the  church,  were 
tain  a  firm  fbotin^p,  but  in  some  fell  entire-  condemned    and    punished.    Afler   this 
ly  into  disuse,  as  in  France,  and  in  otii-  prelude,  the  design  was  disclosed  of  ex- 
ers,  as  in  Venice,  was  closely  watched  by  tending  the  inquisition  over  the  whole 
the  civil  i>ower,  an  institution  grew  up  countiy ;  and  Mendoza  laid  the  project 
in  Spain,  tovrards  the  end  of  the  J  5th  before  the  sovereigns  FenKnand  and  Isa- 
century,  which  was  tlie  most  remarkable  bella.    They  approved  of  an  uistitution, 
of  all  the  inquisitorial  courts  of  the  mid-  which,  at  the  same  time,  suited  the  pcn^cv- 
die  ages,  and  differed  much  from  the  rest  cuting  spirit  of  the  age,  and  could  be  used 
in  its  objects  and  organization.  Ferdinand  as  a  powerful  engine  of  state.    The  de- 
of  Arragon,  and  Isalii'lla  of  Castile,  having  siaii  was,  by  means  of  this  institution, 
unitc*<l  Sicir  power,  made  many  eflbrts  to  which  \^*as  to  \>e  entirely  dependent  on 
break  tlie  strength  of  tlie  nobles,  and  to  the  court,  to  o])])rcHs  those  who  were,  ei- 
render  the  royal  authority  absolute.    The  ther  secretly  or  openly,  Jews  or  Moliaro- 
inquisition  was  used  as  a  means  of  effect-  medans  (and  many  Christian  nobles  be- 
ing ilK'ir  plans.    There  were  tiiree  rclig-  longed  to  tlie  luuty  of  the  Mohammedans, 
ious  [mities  in  Spain,  Christians,  Jews  and  the  standing  allies  of  malcontents),  to  en- 
Mohanmiedana     Tlie  Moors  still  niaui-  rich  the  royal  trcasuiy,  to  which  the  prop- 
tained  po^iesMion  of  the  last  remnant  of  erty  of  the  conderpned  was  confiscated, 
their  empire,  the  kingdom  of  Grenaila,  and  to  limit  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and 
which  was,  however,  already  tlireatenexl  even  of  the  c^ler^*.  In  tlie  assembly  of  the 
by  the  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  estates,  held  at  Toledo,  1480,  the  erection 
'the  Jews  had  their  synagogues,  and  form-  of  the  new  tribunal  was  urged  by  tlie  c«r- 
ed  a  distinct  class  in  the  principal  cities  of  dhial.    After  the  superior  branches  of  ad- 
Spain.    Commerce    was    principally   in  ministration — the  supreme  council  of  Ca^*- 
their  hands ;  they  were  tiie  lesHees  of  the  tile,  tiie  council  of  state,  the  board  of  fi- 
king  and  the  nobles,  and  suffered  no  op-  nance,  and  the  council  of  Arrogon — had 
preNsion,  being  subject  only  to  a  moderate  l>ecn  confinned  by  tlie  estates,  the  cardi- 
capitation    txLX,    which    they    hiul    been  nal  declared  that  it  wob  necessary  to  cs- 
obligMl  to  pay  to  tlie  clergy  since  the  year  tablish  a  permanent  tribunal,  to  take  cog- 
VVjS,    The  riches  which  they  had  amasK-  nizaneo  of  mattere  of  faith,  and  adminis- 
e<l  by  tiieir  industn',  rx(>osed  Uiem  to  ter  the  ecclesiastical  police.     In  spite  of 
irn'at  en\'y  and  hatred,  which  was  nour-  all  opposition,  it  was  (letermined  to  estab- 
ished  by  the  ignoiTmt  priests.    The  mt-  lisha  tribunal,  tinder  the  name  of  the  gen- 
mons  of  a    fanaticxd    monk,    Feniando  era!  inquisition  {general  inquisicion  supre- 
Martinez  Nuiiez,  who  preached  tlie  p<T-  maV  and  the  new  court  wus  soon  opened 
secution  uf  die  Jews  as  a  good  work,  was  in  Seville  (1481).    Thomas  de  Torquema- 
tlie  y>rinci|)al  cause  of  the  impular  tunuilts  da,  prior  of  the  Dominium  convent  at  Se- 
in  many  cities,  in  1391  and  1>£)2,  in  which  govia,  and  fatii<T-coiifessor  to  the  cardinal 
this  unhappy  people  was  [liundcred,  rol>-  Mendoza,  had  already  Nen  appointed  by 
bed  and  murdered.     Man^  Jews  siihinit-  Ferdinand  and  Isaliella,  the  first  grand  in- 
ted  to  baptism,  to  save  their  lives,  luid  the  quisitor,  in  1478.    He  had  200  familiars 
descendants   of  these   unfortunate  men  and  a  guanl  of  .50  horsemen,  but  he  lived 
won*,  tor  alx>ut  100  years,  the  first  victims  in  continual  f(*ar  of  poison.    The  Bomin- 
of  inquisitorial  zeal.    In  1477,  when  sev-  icau  monR!<tery  at  Seville  soon  became 
pnd  turbulent  nobles  had  been  rv.'duced  in  insuflicient  to  contaui  the  numerous  pris- 
tlie  southern  part  of  Spain,  queen  I.^ialwl-  oiiera,  and  tite  king  removed  the  court  to 
la  went  to  Seville  with  tiie  cardinal  Pedro  the  castle  in  the  sufnirb  of  Triana.    At 
(i(tnzalez  de  Mendoza:  there  this  prelate,  the  first  auto  da  J?  (act  of  faith),  seven 
as  archbishop  of  Sevilh*,  made  the  firet  at-  apostate  C/hristians  were  burnt,  and  the 
tetript  to  iiitnxhice  the  inquisition.    At  number  of  penitents  was  much  greater, 
hiri  command,  punishments  wen?  publicly  Spanish  writers  relate,  that  above  17,000 
and  pri\-ately  inflicted,  and  it  >vas  discov-  gave  themselves    up  to  the  inquisition, 
ered,  among  other  things,  that  many  citi-  more  than  2000  were  condemned  to  the 
zeiis  of  Seville,  of  Jewish  origin,  follow-  flames  the  firat  year,  and  great  numbers 
od,  in  private,  the  mannere  and  customs  fled  to  the  neighboring  countries.    Many 
of  tlif;ir  fatiieni.     The  ranlinal  charged  Jews  escaped   into  Portugal,  Africa  and 
some  of  the  clergy  privately  to  enlighten  other  places.     The  pope,  however,  had 
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opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Spaiiisli    sition.     Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  indeed, 
inquisition,  as  tlie  converaion  of  an  eccle-    devoted  a  part  of  tliis  property  to  found 
siastical  into  a  secular  tribunal    Soon  af-    convents  and  hospitals  ;  but  the  church, 
tor  the  appointment  of  the  new  inquisitor,    notwithstanding,  lost  many  possearimis  bv 
he  lifid  directed  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  a    means  of  the  inquisition;  and  an  ordi- 
wanu  enemy  of  Mendoza,  to  iiold  a  solemn    uanc«,   dravvm    by  Torquemada    (1487), 
court  over  a  teacher  in  Salamanca,  who    proves  tliat  it  was  a  source  of  revenue  to 
was  charged  ^idi  heretical  opinions,  and    the  king,  supiihiuff  the  treasury,  wliich 
the  inquisitor-general  was  repeatedly  sum-    was  exhaustecf  by  Die  war:  the  inquisito- 
monedtoRome.    Torquemada,  however,    rial  chest  was,  indeed,  at  that  time,  drain- 
did  not  obey  the  sunmions,  but  sent  a    ed  by  so  many  royal  drafts,  tbat  the  offi- 
fricnd  to  defend  his  cause.     The  contest    cers  could  not  obtain  their  salaries.    The 
between  tlie  pope  and  the  Spanish  court,    first  ordinance,  by  Torquemada,  dedicat- 
was  carrie<l  on  with  heat,  until  1483,  when    ing  the  tribunal  to  the  service  of  Crod  and 
SLxtus  IV  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  ac-    their  majesties,  bears  date  1484.     Among 
knowledge   Torquemada    as    inquisitor-    otlier  articles  are  the  following,  shovdng 
general  of  Castile  and  Leon.    He  was  al-    the  political  importance  of  the  institution, 
so  authorized,  by  the  papal  bull,  to  estab-    In  every  community,  the  grand  inauisitor 
lisU  inferior  courts  at  pleasure,  to  remove    shall  fix  a  period,  fipom  90  to  40  dayi, 
those  judges  who  had  been  appointed  by    within  which   time,  heretics,  and  those 
tlie  pope,  and  to  regulate  tiie  manner  of  pro-    who  have  relapsed  from  the  fiiith,  shall 
ceeding  in  inquiries  respecting  matters  of    deliver  themselves  up  to  the  inqunttioo. 
fiiith  according  tQ  the  new  plan.    A  later    Penitent  heretics  and  apostates,  although 
bull  subjected  Arragon,  Valencia  and  Sici-    pardoned,  could  hold  no  pubUc  ofike; 
ly,  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Ferdi-    they  could  not  become  lesseesi,  lawyen, 
nand,  to  the  inquisitor-general  of  Castile ;    physicians,  apothecaries  or  grocers ;  they 
and  thus  the  inquisition  was  the  first  tri-    could  not  wear  gold,  silver  or  precioiB 
bunal  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over    stones,  or  ride,  or  carry  arms,  dunnff  their 
die  two  Spanish  kingdoms  of  Castile  and    whole  life,  under  peualt]^  of  being  dechr- 
Arragon  ;  die  Arragonese  estates,  at  their    ed  guilty  of  a  relapse  into  heresy ;  and 
session  at  Tarragona,  in  1484,  being  oblig-    the^  were  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of 
ed  to  swear  to  protect  the  inquisition,    their  properQr  tor  the  support  of  Uie  war 
The  uitroduction  of  the  new  tribunal  ^vas    against  tne  Moors.    Tliose  who  did  not 
attended  ^vith  risings  and  opposition  ui    surrender  themselves  within  the  time  fix- 
many  places,  excited  by  the  cruelty  of  the    ed,  were  deprived  of  theu*  property  inev- 
inquisitors,  and  encouraged,  perhaps,  by    ocubly.    The  absent  also,  and  Uioee  who 
the  jealousy  of  tiie  bishops;  Bevenu  pla-    had  been  long  dead, could  be  condemned, 
ces,  i)articularly  Saragossa,  refusetl  admis-    provided  there  was  sufficient    evidence 
sioii  to  die  inquisitors,  many  of  whom    against  them.    The  bones  of  those  who 
lost  dieir  lives ;  but  the  people  were  oblig-    were  condemned  after  deatli,  were  duf 
cd  to  yield  in  tlie  contest,  and  the  kings    up,  and  the  property  which  they  had  left 
became  die  absolute  judges  in  matters  of    reverted  to  the  king.    Torquemada  died 
faith ;  the  honor,  die  projierty  and  die  life    in  14D3,  and  was  buried  in  the  Dominican 
of  e^'ery  subject  was   in   dieir   hands,    convent  at  Avila,  which  had  been  boih 
They  named  tne  grand  inquisitor,  and  by    with  die  property  taken  from  heretic8,and 
diem,  or  under  their  immediate  influence,    was  a  monument  of  his  cruel  zeal.    He 
were   his  assessore  appointed,  even  the    had  resided  his  office  two  years  before, 
secular  ones,  two  of  whom  were  of  the    being  afflicted  with  the  gout.    According 
supreme  council  of  Castile,  laymen  being    to  anodicr  account,  Torquemada  did  not 
])emiitted  to  hold  the  office.    This  tribu-    retire  so  quiedy  from  the  stage. '   It  is  raid 
nal  was  dius  wholly  dependent  on  die    that,  suspectuig  that  Ferdinand  and  laa- 
court,  and  t)ecanio  a  powerful  instrument    l)ella,  whom  the  ^vars  vrith  the  Moon  bad 
for  estal)lu«hin^  the  arbitrary  ix)wer  of  die    involved  in  great  pecuniary  embarraK- 
king  011  the  rums  of  the  national  freedom;    nieuts,  would  be  moved,  by  the  great  sudk 
for  putting  down  die  clergy,  who  had    which  were  offered  them,  to  limit  the 
previously  acknowledged  only  die  juris-    privileges  of  the  inquisition,  and  dMCmb- 
diction  of  l\w  Roman  see  ;  for  oppressing    ed  by  this  apprehension,  he  went  to  the 
the  bold  noliles,  and  taking  nvmy  the  priv-    royal  palace,  with  a  crucifix  under  Itf 
ileges  of  die  estates.     The  pronerty  of    mnntle.   **  I  know  your  thoughts,**  said  he 
those  who  were  condeumed,  fell  to  the    l)oldIy  to  the  sovereigns ;    **  befaokL  the 
king;  and,  although  it  had  been  gninted    fimn  of  the  cnicified  one,  whom  the  god- 
to  the  inquisition,  it  was  still  at  his  dispo-    less  Judas  sold  to  his  enenuea  fbr  90 
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picres  of  silver.  If  you  approve  the  act,  yet  accused.  In  on  ordinance  of  1732,  it  was 
8cll  tiLQi  dearer.  I  here  lay  down  tny  otfico,  made  tlie  duty  of  all  Mievers,  to  infbnn 
and  am  firee  from  all  respon^ribility ;  but  the  inquisitiou  if  they  knew  any  one,  liv- 
you  shall  give  an  account  to  God.**  He  ing  or  dead,  present  or  absent,  who  had 
then  laid  down  the  croRS,  and  loft  the  pid-  ^-andercd  from  the  fhitli,  who  did  obsen'c 
ace.  At  first,  the  juriscliction  of  tlie  in-  or  had  olK«pr\'ed  the  law  of  Moses,  or  even 
quisition  was  not  accurately  defined ;  but  S|H>ken  favorably  of  it ;  if  they  knew  any 
it  received  a  more  regular  organization  by  one,  who  followed  or  had  followed  the 
the  onlinance  of  1484,  c:?tablisliing  branch-  doctrines  of  Lnther  ;  any  one  who  had 
OS  in  the  difil*rent  provinces  of  Spain,  un-  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  devil,  ei- 
der the  direction  oi'  the  inquisitor-ffeneral.  ther  cxpres«>ly  or  \irtually  ;  any  one  who 
In  later  times,  the  supreme  tribumu  was  at  possessed  any  heretical  l>ook,  or  the  Koran, 
3Iadrid.  The  inquisitor-general  presided,  or  the  Bible  in  the  Spanish  tongue ;  or,  in 
Of  the  six  or  seven  counsellors,  whom  he  fine,  if  they  knew  any  one  who  had  har- 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  king,  liored,  received  or  favored  heretics.  If  tlie 
one,  according  to  an  ordinance  of  Philip  accused  did  not  apjiear  at  the  third  suin- 
III,  must  lie  a  Dominican.  He  had  a  fis-  mens,  he  was  excommunicated.  From 
cal,  two  stKrretaries,  a  receiver,  two  rcla-  the  moment  that  the  prisoner  was  in  the 
tors,  and  several  officials,  as  they  were  call-  jiower  of  the  court,  he  was  cut  off  from  the 
ed,  who  were  apiiointed  by  the  grand  in-  world.  The  prisons,  called  holy  houses 
quisitor,  in  conciirrencp  with  the  king,  (casas  santas),  consiMt^d  of  vaulttHl  apnrt- 
The  inquisitorlul  council  ass(Mnbled  ever>'  inents,  each  divided  into  several  sc^uare 
day,  excejrt  on  holydays,  in  the  royal  cells,  which  were  a1)out  10  feet  high,  and 
palace  ;  on  the  last  throe  days  of  the  sto<Kl  ui  two  rows,  one  over  the  other. 
woftk,  two  members  of  tlie  council  of  In  the  upper  ceUs,  a  dim  ray  of  light 
Custile  were  present  at  the  meeting.  It  fell  through  a  grate  ;  the  lower  were 
was  the  duty  of  some  of  the  onicers  smaller  and  dorker.  Each  dungeon  had  two 
{calificadores)  to  expl;iin  whether  any  act  doors.  The  inner,  which  was  bound  with 
or  opinion  was  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  iron,  had  a  grate  tlirough  which  food  was 
tlie  church  ;  others  were  law^'ers,  who  introduced  for  the  prisoner.  The  other 
merely  had  a  deliberative  voi(;e.  The  door  was  opened,  early  in  the  morning,  to 
S(*ntence  of  the  iuquisitir)n  was  definitive,  air  the  cell.  The  prisoner  was  allowed 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  fiscal  to  examine  uo  'visits  from  his  fnends  or  relations ;  no 
the  witnesses,  to  give  information  of  criin-  book  of  devotion  was  given  him ;  he  was 
inals,  to  demand  their  apprehension,  and  com})elled  to  sit  motionless  and  silent  in 
to  accuse  them  when  seizi^l.  He  was  his  dark  cell,  and,  if  his  feelings  found 
present  at  the  examination  of  the  wime^-  vent  in  a  tone  of  complaint,  or  even  in  a 
c»H,  at  the  torture,  and  at  the  meeting  of  pious  hynui,  llie  ever-Avatchfid  kee|>er 
the  judges,  where  the  votes  were  taken,  framed  him  to  be  silent  Only  one  cap- 
It  was  tlic  duty  of  the  registers,  besides  tive  was  usually  placed  in  each  cell,  un- 
tlie  preparation  of  the  iiecessar}'  jMipers,  less  for  the  purjiose  of  making  discove- 
tc>  oliserve  the  accuser,  the  witnesses  and  ries.  At  the  finrt  hearing,  the  accused 
the  accused,  during  their  legal  examina-  was  called  upon  to  confess  his  guilt.  If 
iioWy  and  to  watch  closely  the  slightest  he  confessed  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
motion  by  which  their  feefuigs  might  be-  accused,  he  pronounced  his  own  sentence, 
tray  themselves.  The  officials  were  per-  and  his  property  was  confiscated.  If  he 
sons  scnit  by  the  court  to  arrest  the  accus-  declared  hunself  umocent,  contrarj'  to  the 
ed.  A  sccuestrador,  who  was  obliged  to  testimony  of  tlie  witnesses,  he  was  threat- 
give  sureties  to  the  oflice,  kept  an  account  ened  with  torture.  The  advocate  who 
of  the  confiscated  pro]ierty.  Tiie  receiv-  was  appointed  to  defi'nd  him,  could  not 
er  took  the  money  which  came  from  the  speak  to  him,  except  in  the  presence  of  th(.* 
Side  of  sequestertMl  propert}',  and  jiaid  the  inr[uisitors.  The  accused  was  not  confront- 
salaries  and  drafts  on  the  treasurj'.  It  is  ed  with  the  accaser  nor  the  wimesses  be- 
comuuted,  that  there  were  in  Spain  aljove  fore  the  court,  neither  were  they  made 
QOflbo  officers  of  the  inquisition,  called  known  to  him  ;  and  he  was  often  subject- 
familiars,  who  8er\'ed  as  8[iies  and  in-  ed  to  the  torture  (q.  v.),  to  extort  a  coafes- 
formers.  These  places  were  sought  even  sion  or  to  explain  circumstances  which  had 
by  persons  of  rank,  on  account  of  the  not  been  fully  explained  by  the  wimesses. 
great  privileges  connected  with  them.  As  Those  who  escaped  death  by  rcj^ntance 
soon  as  an  accuser  appeared,  and  tlie  fiscal  and  confessions,  were  obliged  to  abjure 
had  called  upon  the  court  to  exercise  their  their  errors,  and  to  swear  to  submit  to  all 
authority,  an  order  was  issued  to  seize  the  the  pains  and  penalties  which  the  court 
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ordered,    ImpriBonment,   often   for  life,  power  orer  them,  and  that  the  victiins 

flcourffing,  ana  the  loss  of  profiertj^were  the  were  abandoned  {rdaxados)  to  the  aecular 

punishments  to  which  the  nenitent  was  sul>-  arm.    A  civil  officer,  *^  who  was  a£fection- 

iected.    He  was  made  infamous,  as  well  as  ately  charged  to  treat  them  kindly  and 
lis  children  and  grand-children.    Wear-  mercifully,''  now  received  the  oondenmed, 
ing  ^e  scm-bemto   (the  blessed  vest  of  bound  them  with  chains,  and  led  them  to 
penitence,  a  sort  of  coarse,  yellow  tunic,  the  place  of  execution.    They  were  then 
with  a  cross  on  the  breast  and-  back,  and  asked   in   what   faith    they  would    die. 
painted  over  with  devils)  was  a  common  Those  who  answered  the  Catholic,  were 
method  of  punishment    An  accused  per-  fiist  strangled;  the  rest  were  burnt  aKve. 
son,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  The  inUos  da  ft  were  spectacles  to  which 
before  the  officers  of  the  inquisition  could  the  people  thronged  as  e^;erly  as  to  tlie 
seize  him,  was  treated  as  an  obsdnate  her-  celebradon  of  a  victoiy.    Even  the  kings 
etic.  Summonses  were  posted  up  in  all  the  considered  it  a  meritorious  act  to  be  pre?- 
public  places,  calling  on  him  to  appear,  ent,  with  their  couxts,  and  to  witness  the 
If  he  did  not  do  Siis  within  a  certain  agonies  of  the  victims.    In  this  manner 
time,  and  if  the  evidence  of  the  wimesses  did  the  inquisition  proceed,  m  the  timo 
proved  the  charges,  he  was  delivered  over  of  its  most  dreadful  activity.    The  Span- 
to  the  fiecular  power,  and  burnt  in  effig\'.  iards  found  their   personal   freedom  so 
Persons  wiio  had  been  dead  more  than  40  much  restrained,  even  in  the  early  period 
years,  were  condemned,  and,  though  their  of  the  existence  of  this  office,  that  one  of 
children  retained  possession  of  the  prop-  the  principal  requests  of  the  disaflfected, 
erty  they  had  inlierited,  vet  they  were  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  was,  that  die 
dishonored,  and   rendered  incapable  of  king  should  compel  the  inquisition  to  act 
holding  any  public  office.     When  sen-  according  to  the  principles  of  iustice.  Boi 
tence  of  deatii  was  pronounced  against  the  important  innuence  which  this  court 
the  accuser!,  the  holy  auto  daft  was  order-  had,  in  the  course  of  the  fallowing  centu- 
ed.    This  usually  took  place  on  Sundav,  ry,  both  on  the  state  and  on  the  mm! 
between  Trinity  Sunday  and  Advent   At  character  of  the  Spaniards,  could  not,  a: 
dav-break,  tlie  solemn  sound  of  the  great  that  time,  have  been  anticipated.     This 
bell  of  the  cathedral  called  the  faithful  to  noble  and  high-spirited  people  were  more 
the  dreadful  spectacle.    Men  of  high  rank  debased  by  the  dork  power  of  the  inquki- 
pressed  forward  to  offer  their  services  in  tion  than  by  any  other  instrument  of  arbi- 
accompanyinff  the  condcmne<],  and  ^ran-  trary  govemtnent,  and  the  stagnation  of 
decs  were  often  seen  acting  as  familiars  intellectual  action,  which    folk>wed   the 
to  the  inquisition.    Tlie  condemned  ap-  discovery  of  America,  concuircd,   witli 
pearcd  barefooted,  clothed  in  the  dreadful  other  fatal  causes,  to  diminish  the  industiy 
san-htmio^  with  a  conical  cap  {caroTJoC)  on  of  the  people,  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
their  heads.    The  Dominicans,  with  the  state,  and  to  prevent,  for  a  long  time,  any 
banner  of  the  inquisition,  led  the  way.  progress  to  higiicr  degrees  of  moral  and 
Then  came  the  penitents,  who  were  to  be  intellectual  impro\Tinent.    In  Qiore  mod- 
punished    by  fines,  &C.,  and  afler  the  em  times,  when  tlie  spirit  of  persecudon 
cross,  which  was  borne  behind  the  peni-  was  restrained  in  almost  all  ether  coud- 
tents,  walked  the  unfortunate  wretches  tries  of  Europe,  the  original  oiganizatioD 
who  were  condemned  to  deatli.     The  of  the  inquisition  was  but  httle  changed; 
effigies  of  those  who  had  fled,  and  the  still  the  dread  of  this  dark  court  graduall} 
lx>ues  of  the  dead  who  hod  been  condemn-  diminished.    The  horrible  spectacle  of  an 
ed,  appeared  in  block  coffins,  painted  over  onto  da  fi  was  seldom  witnessed  durine 
with  flames  and  hellish  forms ;  and  the  the  lost  century,  and  the  punislimeniB  of 
dreadful  procession  wos  closed  by  monks  the  inquisition  were  confined,  in  a  consid- 
and  priests.     It  proceeded  through  tlie  erable  degree,  to  those  men  who  liad  he- 
principal  streets  of  the  city  to  tlie  church,  come  obnoxious  to  justice.     In  17G3^  the 
where  a  sennon  was  preached,  and  the  grand  inquisitor  ha\ing,  contrary  to  the 
sentence    was    then   pronounced.     The  express  will  of  the  king,  published  a  bull 
convicted  stood,  during  this  act,  before  a  excommunicating  a  French  book,  was  ex- 
crucifLx,  with  an  exUnguished  taper  in  iled  to  a  monastery  at  a  distance  fiom 
tlieu- hands.    As  "theclnmih  never  pol-  Madrid.    A  royal  decree  fbriiade  the  in- 
lutes  herself  with  blood,''  a  servant  of  the  quisition  to  issue  any  commands  without 
inquisition,  when  this  ceremony  wos  fin-  the  consent  of  the  king;  and  required  the 
ished,  gave  each  of  those  who*had  been  grand  inquisitor,  in  the  condemnalioQ  of 
sentenced  a  blow  with  the  hand,  to  signif}*  books,  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  knd, 
that  the  inquisition  had  no  longer  any  and  to  make  known  his  prohibition  onl} 
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by  virtue  of  the  power  given  him  by  his  effect— •^\-as  die  lost  sign  of  life  in  this  ter- 
olHce,  and  not  with  tlie  citation  of  bulls,  riblc  court,  and  plainly  shows  that  iutriguey 
The  decree  also  orderpd  that,  liefore  pro-  when  united  with  the  secret  power  of  the 
hibitjng  any  lx>ok,  the  author  should  be  inquisitbu,  had  grout  inlluence  in  Spain, 
cited,  Jhat  his  defence  ini<^ht  be  heard,  even  in  recent  times ;  and  the  decisiun  of 
In  1770,  diuing  the  administration  of  the  king,  wliich  declared  the  accused  in- 
Aranda,  the  power  of  the  inquisition  was  nocciii,  and  condemned  tlie  proceedings 
limited  to  the  punishment  of  obstinate  of  the  incpiisition  as  contrary  to  law,  was 
heretics  and  a{K)states,  and  it  was  foriiid-  yet  tender  towards  the  inquisitors,  and 
den  to  imprison  any  of  the  king*s  subjects,  confirmed  the  general  opinion,  wliich  pun- 
without  first  fully  ])roving  their  guih.  In  ished  those  who  had  fallen  into  the  power 
1784,  it  WH.S  dctt'nnined  that,  if  the  inqui-  of  the  inquisition  with  the  loss  of  public 
sition  uistituted  a  process  against  a  ^n-  esteem.  Accorduig  to  the  estimate  of 
dec,  a  minister,  or,  in  short,  against  any  Lloreiite,  the  number  of  victims  of  the 
officer  of  rank,  its  acts  must  be  subjected  Siwrnish  inquisition,  from  1481  to  1808, 
to  the  royal  iusjiection.  If  we  consider  amounted  to  341,021.  Of  these,  314^12 
the  principal  acts  of  the  inquisition  during  were  bunit,  ]7,<)59  burnt  in  effigy,  and 
the  18th  century,  we  shall  see  that,  not-  301,450  werc  subjected  to  severe  peiiance. 
withistaiidiiig  the  rt^traint  exen:ised  over  Ferdinand  VII  reestablished  (1814)  the 
it,  it  still  remained  an  instrument  wliich,  inquisition,  which  had  been  abolished  du- 
under  favorable  circumstances,  might  ex-  ring  tlie  French  nile  in  Spain;  but,  on 
crt  a  terrible  influence.  Then^  were  lU  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
provincial  inquisitions  in  Spain  and  die  cortes  (18*20),  it  was  again  alK>lished,  and 
colonics,  all  subject  to  the  supreme  tribii-  was  not  revived  in  18^,  by  tlie  odvice  of 
nal.  An  late  as  17(j3,  we  fiiKl  that,  at  an  the  European  powers^ — In  Portugal,  the 
auto  dafi  at  Llercna,  some  obstinate  here-  iiiquisition  was  established,  atler  a  long 
tics  wen;  committed  to  the  Humes,  and,  in  contest,  in  1557.  The  supreme  tribunid 
1777,  the  inciuisition  armed  itself  with  all  was  in  LisI)on ;  inferior  courts,  estabhshed 
its  terrors  against  a  man  who  \\'as  guilty  in  the  other  cities,  were  subject  to  this, 
of  ii«jtliing  more  than  imprudence— tlie  The  grand  inquisitor  was  nominated  by 
celebratecl  Olavides  f q.  v.) ;  and,  in  1780,  the  king,  and  confirmed  by  the  |K>pe. 
a  poor  woman  of  Seville  was  declared  John  of*  Braganza,  afler  the  deliveiy  of 
guilty  of  witchcraft,  and  was  burnt  alive  the  country  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  wish- 
at  tlie  stake.  With  all  the  limits  which  ed  to  destroy  the  inquisition.  But  he 
had  been  set  to  its  power,  with  all  the  succeeded  only  in  depriving  it  of  the 
mildiK^ss  of  the  tribunal,  whose  principal  right  of  confiscating  the  property  of  tlie 
ofiicens,  under  the  preceding  reigns,  had  condemned.  On  this  account,  he  was 
bef!n  mostly  men  of  mtelligrnce  and  mo<le-  excommunicated  afler  his  death,  and  his 
ration,  still  the  odious  spirit  of  the  institu-  wife  was  obliged  to  permit  his  body  to 
lion,  and  the  unjust  form  of  procedure,  receive  absolution.  As  the  Spaniards 
suiTived ;  and,  until  the  moment  when  it  took  tlie  inquisition  with  them  to  America, 
was  abolished  by  Napolwii  f  Dec.  4, 1808),  so  the  Portuguese  carried  it  to  India,  and 
the  inquisition  continued  to  i)e  a  powerful  established  it  at  Goa.  In  the  18th  centur}', 
oljstacle  to  die  progress  of  the  human  in-  the  jjower  of  the  inquisition  in  Portugal 
tellect.  Tlie  inquisition  published  annu-  was  n?straiued  by  die  onlinancc  which 
ally  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books,  in  commanded  diat  the  accuser  of  the  court 
which,  among  some  infidel  and  immoral  should  fiirnish  the  accused  with  the  heads 
works,  many  excellent  or  innocent  bm>ks  of  the  accusation  and  tlie  names  of  die 
were  inclu(le<l.  All  the  attempts  of  iMv-  witiu^sses,  that  the  accused  should  be  al- 
lightened  men,  towards  etlbcting  die  de-  lowed  to  have  die  aid  of  counsel,  and  that 
struction  of  this  antiquate<l  instrument  of  no  sentence  of  die  inquisition  should  be 
a  dark  |K)Iicy,  during  the  two  last  reigns,  executed  until  confirmed  by  the  royal 
were  without  connexion,  and  therefore  council.  The  late  king  aljolislied  die  in- 
widiout  effect,  and  they  sunk  under  the  quisition,  not  only  in  Portugal,  but  also  in 
artifices  which  an  all-powerful  fiivorite,  Brazil  and  the  East  Indies,  and  caused 
die  clergy  and  die  inquisition  employed  all  its  n^rords  at  Goa  to  be  burnt.— The 
for  their  common  advantage.  The  pro-  inquisition  restored  in  Rome  by  Pius  VII, 
cess,  concluded  as  late  as  1806,  against  two  has  jurisdiction  only  over  the  clerg}',  and 
learned  and  excellent  canons — Antonio  is  not  therefore  dangerous  to  those  who 
and  Geronimo  Cuesto,  whose  destruction  are  not  Catholics.  In  182l>,itcondemne<l 
their  unworthy  bishop,  under  the  protec-  to  death  Caschiur,  a  pupil  of  the  Propa- 
tton  of  the  prince  of  peace,  had  stnven  to  ganda,  who  was  appointed  patriarch  of 
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Memphis,  but  not  accepted  by  the  viceroy  tempoiaiy  with  the  events  they  commem- 

of  Egypt    The  pope  chanmd  the  pun-  orate.     Indian,  Persian,  Egyptian,  Ph<£- 

ishment  into  imprisonment  Tor  life.    His  nician,  Etruscan,  Grecian,  Roman,  6i^^ 

crime    is   unknown. — Among   the   late  inscriptions,  have  been  diligently  studied, 

worics  on  the  inquisition,  are  Llorente's  and  have  made  important  revelations  in 

History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  [ParisL  the  hands  of  learned  and  ingenious  men. 

1815 ;  in  Endish,  London,  1827],  and  The  Egyptian  monuments  are    numer- 

Antonio    Pui^lanch^s    Inquisition    Un-  ous,  andcovered  with  inscriptions,  which 

masked,  from  the  Spanish  (London,  1816).  the    learned    have    only   recendy    been 

The   Records  of  the   Inquisition,  from  able  to  decipher.     They  are  in  the  hiero- 

the  oriffinal  MSS.,  taken  from  the  In-  ^lyphic,  hieratic  and  demotic  characters, 

quisitonal  Palace  at  Barcelona,  when  it  m  the  Coptic  or  old  Egyptian  language, 

was  stormed  by  the  Insurrectionists  in  and  have  already  served  to  throw  much 

1819  (B<^tan,  1826J,  contain  interesting  light  on  the  imperfect  accounts  of  histori- 

reports  of  some  particular  cases.  ans,  and  to  supply  many  deficiencies  in 

LsqtjisiTioN,  Process  of.   This  phrase  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  histoiy.    (See 

is  used,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  dcs-  Hlerogiypkic$,)     The  Phoenician  monu- 

ignate  tliat  kind  of  criminal  process  in  ments,  bearing  inscriptions,  are  few.   The 

which  the  court   takes  upon   itself  the  language  was  employed  on  the  medals 

investigation  of  an  offence,  by  appointiiuf  of  me  Phoenician  cities  till  the  time  of 

one  of  its  members  to  collect  the  proora  Alexander,  and  was  carri^  to  Carthage, 

of  the  crime,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  €rer-  Cadiz,  &C.,  by  this  commercial  people, 

man    courts.    Thus  the    process  of  in-  Barthilemy (Mhn.de P^^catLdes BemsiAet- 

quisitiou  differs  from  what  is  called  the  (r»,  tom.  xxxii),  Swinton,  Chishull,  have 

process  of  accusation^   where  the  court  written  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  still  in- 

stands  between  the  ffovemm^t  and  the  volved  in  obscurity.    The  inscriptions  on 

accused,  as  it  does  in  JEngland  and  the  U.  the   ruins   of  Pasar^dee,  Babylon  and 

States.    In  civil  cases,  the  process  of  accu-  Persepolis  (q.  v.),  are  m  the  arrow-headed 

sation  prevails  also  in  the  German  courts,  character,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds^ 

(See  Process;  also  Accusatumj  and  Act)  the  Persian  and  the  Babylonian :  Uie  for- 

L  N.  R.  I. ;  abbreviation  for  Jestis  Aoz-  mer  conttsts  of  three  sorts  of  characters 

arenus  Rex  Judaorum  (Jesus  of  Nazareth,  all  of  which  are  commonly  used  in  tlie  . 

King  of*  the  Jews) ;  the  inscription  which  same  inscription.  The  Persian  inscription's 

Pilate  put  over  the  head  of  Christ  when  so  fiir  as  they  have    been  deciphered, 

he  was  crucified.  appear  to  contain  merely  names  of  the 

IrfSAMTT.    (See  Mental  Derangement.)  kmgs,  with  wishes  for  their  welfare.    The 

Inscription,  in  archf^logy,  is  used  to  Babylonian  characters  are  of  tifi'O  sorts, 

designate  any  monumental  writing,  in-  and  are  sometimes  called  nail-headedy  in 

tended  to  commemorate  some  remarkable  distinction  frx>m  the  Persian.    The  httle 

event,  to  preser\'e  the  name  of  the  builder  that   is   known   rdating  to  the   arrow- 

of  a  monument,  or  of  the  person  in  whose  headed  characters  may  be  found  in  Hee- 

honor  it  was  erected,  &c.     Inscriptions  ren's  /ieen,  i,  1 ;    Hager's  Diss,  on  the 

are  one  of  the  moat  important  sources  of  Bahylonian  Inscript.  (London,  1801) ;  Von 

histoiy,  particular^  for  the  earlier  periods  Haimner's  Fhmdgruben  des  Orients^  iv,  4  ; 

of  nations,  when  other  written  documents  Alexander's  Travels  from  India  to  Eng- 

are  rare  or  entirely  wantiing,  and  tradition  Itmd  (London,  1827).    The  ancient  Ara- 

is  the  onlv  medium  of  historical  knowl-  bic  inscriptions  are  m  the  Cufic  character 

edge.    After  the  invention  of  the  alphabet,  (see  C^  JfrUmg)y  and  the  old  Hebrew 

the  earliest  application  of  the  art  of  iMit-  are  in  the  Samaritan  character.    Greek 

ing  is  by  engravings  on  wood,  stone  or  art  was  carried  from  its  native  soil  into  all 

metals ;  and,  after  Qthor  and  more  conve-  the  countries  around  the  Meditemnean, 

nient  materials  have  come  into  common  by  commerce  and  colonies,  and,  by  tlie 

use,  this  method  is  still  preferred  for  many  arms  of  Alexander  and  his  successorB, 

purposes,  on  account  of  the  greater  dura-  even  into  the  remote  East    The  Greek 

bility  of  the  material    We  have  inscrip-  language  appears  on  a  great  number  of 

tions,  therefore,  from  all  nations  who  have  iponuments  m  this  extensive  region,  vrnt- 

arrived  at  a  certain  stage  of  civilization,  tien  in  different  characters,  according  to 

on  walls  of  temples,  tombs,  triumphal  the  age  of  the  inscription,  and  in  different 

monuments,  tablets,  vases,  &c.,contaming  dialects  in  different  countries.    The  Doric 

laws,  decrees,  treaties,  religious  legends^  dialect  is  peroeptible  in  the  monuments  of 

moral,  phik)eophical  or  scientific  precepts,  Dorian  colonies,  and  so  with  the  othera. 

chn)nok>gical  tables,  &C.,  generally  con-  In  this  manner,  where  there  are  two  citie? 
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or  urtists  of  the  same  name,  it  may  be  3  vols,  ftlio) ;  Munitori*s  Theaaunu  Vet. 
(letermined  to  i;^ch  the  work  of  art  hueriv.  (MiUin,  17^,  4  vols.)  ConsuJt, 
should  be  attributed  by  the  dialect  of  the  also,  the  works  of  Selden,  Prideaux,  Clian- 
inscripdon.  The  forms  of  the  Greek  letters  dler,  aod  Mattaire  on  the  Parian  (Arundc- 
imderwent  some  changes,  which  must  be  lian)  marbles  (q. v.);  the  ArduioUuria  Un- 
attended to  in  the  study  of  inscriptions:  tannica  1779  to  1822,  21  vols.,  4to. ;  the; 
the  absence  or  admission  of  certain  letters  MSmoirts  de  PAcadhnU  des  Inscriptions ; 
(as  H  and  Q),thedifierentfbrmsofthe8ig-  and  tlie  numerous  works  on  partieuhu' 
ma  f£,  C,  or  S),  of  the  epeilon  (as  E  or  f ),  countries,  cities  or  collections.  (See  J^Ud- 
of  the  o  (as  round  or  square,  D),  of  the  a2,  Fcwe,  Obdisksj  Pyramids,  &c.) 
lambda  (as  A  or  L),  &c,  may  aid  in  deter-  Inscriptions,  AcASEBnr  of.  (See 
mining  the  age  of  a  monument.    The  Academy.) 

eariy  mscriptions  are  often  from  richt  to  Insectivora  ;  animals  which  live,  or 

left,    sometimes    in    the    boustrophedon  are  thoueht  to  live,  on -insects.     Divis- 

(q.  v.),  which  was  abandoned  about  the  ions  of  this  sort  cannot  be  veiy  rxact. 

middle  of  the  fiftli  centuiybefore  Christ  Some  tnsec(ttH>fia  drink  blood  with  delight, 

(See  tiie  8th  vol.  of  the  Thesaur.  Antiq.  or  eat  grass  occasionally,  and  some  of  the 

Qrac.  of  Gronovius ;  the  works  of  Po-  beasts  of  prey,  whose  princip«d  food  is 

cocke.  Chandler,   and   other   travellers;  larger  game,  are  fond  of  flies.    Among 

Monttiiucon's  Po^^cogTop^  Gr€ua ;  ^inu  buds,  the  kisecHvora  form  a  veiy  numerous 

de    VAcadhnit   des   mscnpiians.)      The  class. 

Etruscan  inscriptions,  on  vases  and  menu-  Insects,  in  natural  history.    Under  tlie 

meiits,  have    occasioned   much   dispute  head  EintomoUigy,  an  account  is  given  of 

among  the  learned.    Nicbuhr,  in  his  Ro-  Latrcille's  system  of  this  department  of 

man  History,  says,  that  the  assertion  of  natural  history.    The  followmg  dcscrip- 

Dionysius,  tliat  the  Etruscans   spoke  a  tionofthe  characteristics  of  insects  applies 

peculiar  lan^fua^^  deserves   full   credit,  to  the  Crustacea  and  arachnides,  as  well 

since  it  was,m  histime,alivinclangua^;  as  to  insects,  stricdy  so  called.    Insects 

and  it  is  ^y  confirmed  by  the  inscnp-  are  not  furnished   with    red  blood,  but 

tions  extant,  in  the  words  of  which  no  their  vessels  contain  a  trans|>arent  lymph, 

analogy  with  the  Greek  or  Latin  can  be  This  may  serve  to  distinguish  them  from 

detected ;  and  he  adds  in  a  note,  that,  the  superior  animals,  but  it  is  common  to 

among  all  the  Etruscan  words  of  which  them  with  many  of  the  inferior ;  though 

explanations  have  been  pretended,  only  Cuvier  has  demonstrated  die  existence  of 

of  the  vermes. 

bones,  but, 

furnished  with  a 

Etruscum ;   and  Inghirami's  Monument,  hard    external   covering,  to    which   the 

Erusdii  (1826).     Inrom    the    Eugubian  muscles  aro  attached,  which  serves  them 

Tables,  discovered   in  1444,  Buonarotti,  both  for  skin  and  bones;  they  are  like- 

Gori  and  others  endeavored  to  form  an  wise  vnthout  a  spine  formed  of  vertebne, 

alphabet :  die  former  thought  he  had  dis-  which  is  found  in  all  the  superior  dashes 

covered  24,  the  latter  IG  letters.     The  of  animals.    They  aro  fumi8he<l  with  ar- 

Latin  inscriptions  aro  the  most  frequeudy  ticulated  legs,  tax  or  more ;  this  ciroum- 

inet  with.    They  aro  found  on  menu-  stance  distinguishes  them  from  all  other 

mcnts  of  all   descriptions;   some   very  animalsdestituteof  a  spine  formed  of  ver- 

ancient   ones   are  yet  preserved.     (Sec  tebne.    A  very  great  number  of  insects 

Greevius's7V«aur.j9?i/^.iZotR.,vo].4,  and  undergo   a   metamorphosis:    this   takes 

Fabricius'sBi%/u>(A£eaJ!xifmcE,lib.iv,  c.  3.)  phce  in  all  the  winged  insects.    They 

Inscriptions  aro   called   hUingwdj  when  frequently  change  their  skin  in  the  prog- 

the  character  aro  taken  from  two  differ-  rcss  of  their  growth.    A  very  great  num- 

ent  languages,  as  was  sometimes  done  by  her  of  insects  aro  furnished  with  jaws 

the  vanquished  people^  in  compliment  to  placed    transversely.     The   wings   with 

their  conquerors.    Inscriptions  arc  some-  which  a  very  ^at  number  of  insects  are 

times  repeated  in  different  languages,  or  furnished,  distmguish  them  from  all  other 

in  different  characters,  on  the  same  menu-  animals,  which  are  not  furnished  with  a 

ment ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  knguase  of  spine  composed  of  vertebree.    Insects  are 

the  province  and  in  the  Greek  or  Latin,  ffenerall^  oviparous ;  scorpicms  and  aphi- 

in  die  times  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  des,  durmg  the  summer  mouths,  aro  vivip- 

empires.    Some  of  the  general  collections  arous.    Insects  have  no  nostrils ;  are  des- 

of  inscriptions  are,  Gruter^  Inscriptiones  titute  of  voice ;  they  are  not  furnished 

aniiquee^  Cura  Grcnii  (Amsterdam,  1707,  with  a  distinct  heart,  composed  of  ventri- 
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cle  and  auricle.  Incubadoti  is  not  neccs-  taste.  The  eyes  of  insects  are  of  two 
sary  for  hatching  their  eggs.  Insects^  kinds;  the  one  compound,  composed  of 
like  all  other  organized  bodies,  which  lenses,  large,  and  only  two  m  number; 
form  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  other  are  small,  smooth,  and  vaiy  in 
are  composed  of  fluids  and  soUds.  In  the  number  from  two  to  eight  The  amall 
four  superior  classes  of  animals,  viz.,  mqm-  lenses,  which  form  the  compound  eyes, 
malia,  biids,  reptiles  and  fishes,  the  bones  are  veiy  numerous ;  8000  have  l)een 
form  the  most  solid  part,  and  occupy  the  counted  in  a  common  house  fly,  and  1700 
interior  part  both  of  tne  trunk  and  limbs ;  in  a  butterfly.  The  far  greater  number 
they  are  surrounded  with  muscles,  Uga-  of  insects  have  only  two  eyes;  but  some 
ments,  cellular  membrane,  and  skin.  The  have  three,  as  the  scolopenc&a ;  some  four, 
matter  is  reversed  in  tlie  class  of  insects ;  as  the  gyrinus;  some  six,  as  scorpions; 
the  exterior  pait  is  most  solid,  serving  at  some  eight,  as  spiders.  The  eyes  of  in- 
the  same  time  both  for  skin  and  bones ;  it  sects  are  commonly  immovable  ;  crabs, 
encloses  the  muscles  and  internal  organs,  however,  have  the  powcr-of  movinff  their 
gives  firmness  to  the  whole  body,  and,  by  eyes.  That  insects  are  endowed  with  the 
means  of  its  articulations,  the  limbs,  and  sense  ofhearing,  can  no  longer  be  disputed, 
different  parts  of  the  body,  perform  their  since  frog-hoppers,  crickets,  &c.,  furnish 
various  motions.  In  many  insects,  such  us  with  undeniable  proo&  of  the  fact 
as  the  crab^  lobster,  &c.,  the  external  cov-  Nature  has  provided  the  males  of  these 
ering  is  very  hard,  and  destitute  of  organi-  insects  with  the  means  of  calling  their  fe- 
zation ;  it  is  composed  of  a  calcareous  males,  by  an  instrument  fitted  to  produce 
earth,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  gel-  a  sound  which  is  heard  by  the  latter.  The 
atine,  formed  by  an  exudation  urom  tlie  male  and  female  death-watch  give  notice 
surface  of  the  body.  As  its  great  hardness  of  each  other's  presence,  by  repeatedly 
would  check  the  growth  of  the  animal,  striking  with  their  mandibles  against  old 
nature  has  provided  a  remedy ;  all  of  wood,  &c.,  their  favorite  haunts.  Their 
these  crustaceous  insects  cast  their  shell  ears  have  been  discovered  to  be  placed  at 
annually.  The  skin  of  most  of  the  other  the  root  of  their  antennse,  and  can  be  dis- 
insects  is  softer,  and  organized,  being  tinctly  seen  in  some  of  the  larger  kinds^ 
formed  of  a  number  of  thm  membranes,  as  the  lobster.  The  antennee  or  feelers 
adhering  closely  to  one  another,  and  put-  seem  to  be  merely  instruments  of  feeling, 
ting  on  tlie  appearance  of  horn.  It  owes  though  some  naturalists  have  thought 
its  greater  sonness  to  a  larger  proportion  them  to  be  organs  of  tasting  and  smelling; 
of  gelatine.  The  muscles  of  insects  con-  and  others,  of  a  sense  unknown  to  us. 
sist  of  fibres  formed  of  fasciculi ;  tliere  are  Tlie  amazing  variety  in  the  mouths  of  in- 
commonly  but  two  muscles  to  produce  sects,  is  evident  fiom  the  fiict,  that  their 
motion  in  any  of  their  limbs,  the  one  an  whole  classification,  in  the  Fabrician  svs- 
extensor,  the  other  a  flexor.  These  mus-  tern,  is  founded  on  it  That  insects  enjoy 
cles  are  conunonly  attached  to  a  tendon,  the^ulty  of  smellinfi^  is  very  evident;  it  is 
composed  of  a  horay  substance,  connected  the  most  perfect  of  all  their  senses.  Bee- 
to  the  part  which  tliey  are  destined  to  put  tics  of  various  sprts,  the  difi^nt  qiecies 
in  motion.  In  most  insects,  the  brain  is  of  dermestes,  flies,  &c.,  perceive  at  a  con- 
situated  a  little  above  the  (esophagus ;  it  siderable  distance  the  smell  of  ordure  and 
divides  into  two  large  branches,  which  sur-  dead  bodies,  and  resort  in  swarms  to  the 
round  the  (B8ophagiis,and  unite  again  under  situations  in  which  tliey  occur,  either  for 
it,  from  which  junction  a  whitish  nervous  the  purpose  of  procuring  food,  or  laying 
cord  proceeds,  corresponding  to  the  spinal  their  eggs.  Insects  feed  on  a  sreat  variety 
marrow  of  the  superior  animals,  >vhich  of  substances;  there  are  few  things,  either 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  which 
forming  in  its  course  12  or  13  knots  or  ore  not  consumed  by  some  of  them.  The 
ganglions,  from  eacli  of  whicli  small  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  even  the  liffne- 
nerves  proceed  to  difiR^rent  parts  of  the  ous  parts  of  vegetables,  afiford  nounsh- 
iKKly.  Whether  insects  be  endowed  with  mcnt  to  a  veiy  numerous  class ;  animal 
any  senses  different  Grom  tliose  of  the  bodies,  both  dead  and  alive,  even  man 
superior  animals,  cannot  easily  be  ascer-  himself^  is  preyed  on  by  many  of  tliem : 
tained.  It  appears  pret^  evident,  that  several  species  of  the  louse,  of  tlie  acarus, 
they  possess  vision,  hearing,  smell  and  of  the  gnat,  and  the  common  flea,  draw 
touch ;  as  to  the  sense  of  taste,  we  are  their  nourishment  fit)m  the  surface  of  his 
left  to  conjectiu« ;  for  we  are  acquainted  body;  the  pulex  ulcerans  penetrates  the 
with  no  facts  by  which  we  can  prove  that  cuticle,  and  even  enters  liis  flesh.  A  spe- 
insectB  do  or  do  not  enjoy  the  sense  of  cies  of  gadfly  (cesuns  hominis)  deposits  its 
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egn  under  his  skiD,  where  the  larvie  feed,  prevents  them  from  taking  any  other  than 
Otner  cateipillarB  insinuate  theroselves  in-  fluid  food.    We  shall  now  refer  to  tlie 
to  diflerent  cavities  of  his  body.    All  the  functions  of  insects,  beginning  with  res- 
inferior  animals  have  their  pecidiar  para-  piration,  which  is  the  act  of  inhaling  and 
sitical  insects,  which  feed  on  them  during  exhaling  the  air  into  and  out  of  tlie  lungs, 
their  life.    There  are  some  insects  which  Mammalia,  birds,  and  most  of  the  am- 
can  feed  only  on  one  species.    Many  cat-  phibia,  breathe  through  the  mouth  and- 
eqiillars,  both  of  moths  and  butterflies,  nostrils.    The  air,  when  received  into  the 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  some  particular  ve^-  lungs,  is  mhced  with  the  blood,  and  imparts 
etable,  and  would  die,  could  they  not  ob-  to  it  something  necessary,  and  carries  off 
tain  this.    There  are  others  which  can  something  noxious.    Some  authors  have 
make  use  of  two  or  tluee  kinds  of  vegeta-  asserted  Oiat  insects  have  no  lungs;  but 
bles,  but  which  never  attain  full  perfec-  later  experiments  and  observations  show 
tiou,  except  when  they  are  fed  on  one  thatnospeciesis  without  tliem,  or,  at  least, 
particular  kind ;  for  example,  the  common  sometliing  similar  to  them ;  and,  in  many 
alk-wonn  eats  readily  all  the  species  of  insects,  they  are  larger  in  proportion  to 
mulberry,  and  even  common  lettuce,  but  their  bodies  than  in  other  animals.     In 
attains  its  greatest  size,  and  produces  most  most  of  them,  tlicy  lie  at  or  near  the  sur- 
silk,  when  fed  on  the  white  mulbeny.  fiice  of  tlie  body,  and  send  out  lateral 
There  are  a  great  mauv  which  feed  indis-  pores  or  tracheae.    The  respiration  of  in- 
criminately  on  a  variety  of  vegetables,  sects  has  attracted  tlie  attention  of  many 
Almost  all  herbivorous  insects  eat  a  great  naturalists;  and  it  is  found  that  insects  do 
ileal,  and  veiy  frequently;  and  most  of  not  breathe  through  the  mouth  or  nostrils ; 
them  perish,  it  deprived  of  food  but  for  a  tliat  tliere  are  a  number  of  vessels,  for  the 
short  time.    Carnivorous  insects  can  live  reception  of  air,  placed  along  on  each  side 
a  long  while  without  food,  as  the  carabus,  of  tlie  body,  commonly  called  spiraada, 
ditiscus,  &c.     As  many  insects  cannot  which  are  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
tran8|X)rt  themselves  easily,  in  quest  of  smaller  vessels,  or  bronchiae ;  tlint  the  ves- 
fbod,  to  places  at  a  distance  from  one  sels,  or  tracheic,  which  proceed  from  the 
another,  nature  has  fumi:>hed  the  perfect  pores  on  tlie  sides,  are  not  composed  of  a 
insects  of  many  species  with  on  instinct,  simple  membrane,  but  are  tub«8  formed 
which  leads  them  to  deposit  tlieir  eggs  in  of  circular  nigee ;  that  the  8j)irucula  are 
situations  where  the  \arvw,  as  soon  as  distinguishable,  and  arc  covered  with  a 
hatched,  may  find  tliat  kind  of  food  wliich  small  scaly  plate,  with  an  opening  in  the 
is  l)cst  adapted  to  tlicir  nature.    Most  of  middle  like  u  button-hole,  which  is  fur- 
the  butterflies,  though  they  flutter  aliout,  iiished  ^vith  membranes,  or  threads,  to 
and  collect  the  nectureous  juice  of  a  variety  prevent   the    admission    of    extraneous 
of  flowers,  as  food  for  themselves,  always  iMxlies.    Lisects   ore    the    only   animals 
deposit  their  eggs  on  or  near  to  those  without  vertebne,  in  which  the  sexes  are 
vegetables  which  are  destined,  by  nature,  distinguished.      Copulation  is  perfbnncd 
to  liecorne  die  food  of  tlieir  larva;.    The  in  them  by  the  introduction  of  the  parts 
various  species  of  ichneumon  deposit  their  of  generation  of  the  male  into  those  of  the 
eggs  in  tlie  bodies  of  those  insects  on  female.     All  insects  are  cither  male  or 
Which  their  larvaj  feed.    (See  Ichneumon,)  female,  except  in  a  few  of  the  genera  of 
The  sirex  and  sphex  are  likewise  careful  the  order  hymenoptera,  such  as  the  bee, 
to  deposit  their  eggs  in  situations  where  ant,  &c.,    where   individuals  are  to  be 
their  larvsB,  when  natched,  may  And  sub-  found,  which  ore  neither  male  nor  fe- 
sistonce.    The  sphex  flgulus  deposits  its  male,  and,  on  that  account,  called  neuters, 
eggs  on  the  bodies  of  spiders  which  it  has  Among  tlie  l)ees,  the  neuters  fonn  the  far 
killed,  and  enclosed  in  a  cell  composed  greater  part  of  the  community,  and  per- 
ofcluy.    Some  insects,  at  different  periods  form  the  office  of  laborers.    Among  the 
of  their  existence,  make  use  of  aliment  ants,  tlie  neuters  are  very  numerous,  and 
of  very  diflerent  properties ;  the  larvoB  of  constitute  tlie  only  active  members  of  the 
some  are  carnivorous,  while  the  perfect  society.    It  has  been  alleeed,  that  these 
insect  feeds  on  the  nectareous  juice  of  neuters  are  nothing  but  females,  whoso 
flowers,  e.  g.  sirex,  ichneumon,  &c.    The  parts  have  not  been  developed  fbr  want 
larva;  of  most  of  the  lepidopterous  insects  of  proper  nourishment    Oliver,  however, 
teed  on  the  leaves  ana  young  shoots  of  after  strict  examination,  is  disposed   to 
vegetables,  wliile  tlie  perfect  insects  either  think  them  reallv  different    tliough  ho 
take  no  food  at  all,  or  subsist  on  the  sweet  does  not  adduce  mcts  sufficient  to  estab- 
jtiice  which  they  extract  from  flowers:  lisli  his  opinion.     The  parts  which  dis- 
indeed,  the  construction  of  their  mouths  tinguish  the  male  from  the  female  may  be 
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divided  into  two  clasBes,  viz.,  1.  those  At  first,  there  is  nothing  to  be  perceived 

which  are  not  directlv  connected  with  in  the  eggs  of  insects  but  a  watery  fluid ; 

generation ;  2.  those  which  are  absolutely  afier  some  little  time,  an  obscure  point  is 

necessary  fbr  the  purposes  of  generation,  observable  in  the  centre,  which,  according 

The  circumstances  which  have  no  direct  to  Swammerdara,  is  not  the  insect  itK^ 

conununication  with  ^neration,   which  but  only  its  head,  which  first  acquires  con- 

^rve  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  sistence  and  color  ;  and  the  same  author 

the  sexes,  are  the  difference  of  size  ob-  alleges,  that  insects  do  not  increase  in  bulk 

servable  in  the  male  and  female ;   the  in  the  egg,  but  that  their  parts  only  ac- 

brightnesB  of  the  color  in  each ;  the  form  quire  shape  and  consistence.    Under  the 

and  number  of  articulations  of  the  anten-  shell  of  the  egg,  there  is  a  thin  and  veiy 

me ;  the  size  and  form  of  their  wings ;  delicate  pellicle,  in  which  the  insect  is  ea- 

the  presence  or  absence  of  a  sting.    The  veloped,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 

male  is  always  smaller  than  the  female ;  chorion  and  amnios,  which  surround  the 

the  female  ant  is  nearly  six  times  larger  foBtus  in  quadrupeds.     The  fittle  insect 

than  the  male :  the  female  cochineal  is  remains  in  the  e^g  till  the  fluids  are  diaai- 

from  12  to  15  times  the  size  of  the  male ;  pated,  and  till  its  limbs  have  acauired 

the  female  termes  is  200  or  300  times  the  strength  to  break  the  egg  and  uuuLe  its 

size  of  the  male ;  the  colors  of  the  male  escape ;  the  diflerent  species  of  insects 

are  commonly  much  more  brilliant  than  remain  enclosed  in  the  egg  for  veiy  difi^- 

those  of  the  female ;  this  is  particularly  ent  periods ;  some  continue  enclosed  only 

the  case  in  lepidopterous  insects ;  in  some  a  few  dai^   others  remain  fbr  sevenl 

insects,  the  color  of  the  male  is  totally  months.    The  eg;gs  of  many  insects  r&* 

diflerent  fit)m  that  of  the  female:   the  main  without  being  hatched  during  the 

antennse  of  the  male  are  commonly  of  a  whole  vnnter,  and  the  young  inseds  do 

dififerent  form,  and  larger  than  tliose  of  the  not  come  forth  from  them  till  the  season 

female  :    frequently  me   males  are  fur-  at  which  the  leaves  of  the  vegetables,  en 

nished   with  wings,    while  the  females  which  they  feed,  begin  to  expand.  When 

have  none ;  the  lampyris,  coccus  and  blat-  the  insects  are  ready  to  break  their  prison, 

ta,  and  several  moths,  afford  an  example  thev  commonlv  attempt  to  pierce  the  diell 

of  this :  the  female  Ix^  is  furnished  with  >vith  their  teeth,  and  form  a  circular  hole, 

a  sting,  while  the  male  is  destitute  of  one:  through  which  they  put  forth  first  one  kg, 

the  males  of  some  insects  are  furnished  and  then  another,  till  they  extricate  them- 

with  sharp,  prominent  points,  resembling  selves  entirely.    Insects  afibrd  nourish- 

horns,  situated   either   on  the    head  or  ment  to  a  great  number  of  the  superior 

breast,  which  are  either  not  perceptible,  animals ;  many  of  the  fishes,  reptiles  and 

or  very  faintly  marked,  in  Uie  female,  birds,  draw  the  principd  part  of  th^sus- 

The  parts  essential  to  generation  afford  tenance  fix>m  that  source.    The  immPiMw 

the  best  distinguishing  mark ;  in  most  in-  swarms  of  diflerent  species  of  crab,  which 

sects,  they  are  situated  near  the  extremity  abound  in  every  sea,  directly  or  indirectly 

of  the  rectmn ;  by  pressing  the  abdomen  form  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the 

near  to  the  anus,  they  may  frequently  be  cod,  haddock,  hcrnnff,  and  a  ereat  variety 

made  to  protrude ;  but  the  parts  of  gene-  of  fishes.     The  sn^e,  lizara,  fi[t>g,  and 

ration  are  not  always  situated  near  the  many  other  reptiles,  feed  both  on  land  and 

anus ;  in  the  spiders,  they  are  situated  in  aquatic  insects.    Gallinaceous  fowls,  and 

the    feelers  ;   m  the  libellula,  tlie  male  many  of  the  small  birds,  &c.,  feed  on  in- 

organ  is  situated  in  the  breast,  while  that,  sects.    Swallows,  indeed,  feed  entirely  oo 

of  the  female  is  placed  at  the  anus.    The  winged  insects.    They  aflbrd  food,  fika- 

eggs  of  insects  are  of  two  sorts ;  tlie  first  wise,  to  many  of  the  mammalia,  viz.,  to 

membranaceous,  like  the  eggs  of  the  tor-  many  species  of  the  bat,  to  the  ant-eater, 

toise  and  the  other  reptiles;  the  other  &c.,  and  even  to  man  himselE    Many 

covered  with  a  shell,  like  those  of  the  8])eciesof  crab,  viz.,  lobster,  common  oab, 

binls.     Their  figure  varies  exceedingly ;  shrimp,  prawn,  land-crab,  &c^  are  leck- 

some  are  round,  some  elliptical,  some  Ten-  oned   delicacies.     The   larvae    of  some 

ticular,  some  cylindrical,  some  pyramidal,  coleopterous  insects  and  locusts  form  part 

some  flat,  some  square;  but  the  round  of  the  food  of  man.    Insects,  likewise,  by 

and  oval  are  the  most  coimnon.    The  consuming  decayed  animal  and  vegetabk 

eggs  of  insects  seldom  increase  in  size,  matter,  wj^ch,  if^efl  to  undergo  the  putie* 

from  the  time  they  have  been  deposited  factive  process  on  the   suimce    of  the 

by  the  parent  till  they  are  hatched :  those  ground,  might  taint  the  atmoqihere  widi 

of  the  tenthrcdo,  however,  and  of  some  pestilential  vapors,  preserve  the  air  pure 

othere,  are  observed  to  increase  in  bulk,  for  the  respiration  or  man  and  other  ant- 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  injuries  subterrancoua  laine  of  a  species  of  beetle 

1  thejr  inflict  upon  us  are  extensive  has  often  caused  a  complete  ftilure  of  the 

ompiicated;  and  the  remedies  which  seed-coni,  as  in  the  district  of  Halle  in 

tempt,  are  often  aggravations  of  the  1812.    The  corn-weevil,  which  extracts 

lecause  they  are  directed  by  an  isno-  the  flour  from  grain,  leaving  the  husk  be- 

of  the  economy  of  nature.    The  hind,  will  destroy  the  contents  of  the 

knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  largest  storehouses  in  a  very  short  period. 

B  bv  which  insects  may  be  impeded  The  wire-worm  and  the  tumip-fly  are 

ir  destruction  of  much  that  is  valua-  dreaded  by  every  farmer.    The  ravages 

>  us,  has  probably  proceeded  finom  of  the  locust  are  too  well  known  not  to  be 

ratempt  or  their  individual  insignifl-  at  once  recollected,  as  an  example  of  the 

.     The  security  of  property   has  formidable  collective  power  of  the  insect 

i  to  be  endangered  by  quadrupeds  race.    The  white  ants  of  tropical  coun- 

ey,  and  yet  our  gardens  are  ravaged  tries  sweep  away  whole  villages,  witli  as 

•hides  and  caterpillars.    It  is  some-  much  certainty  as  a  Are  or  an  mundation; 

startling,  to  aflirm  that  tlie  condition  sliips  even  have  been  destroyed  by  these 

human  race  is  seriously  injured  by  inde&tigd^le  republics,  and  the  docks  and 

petty  annoyances ;  but  it  is  perfectly  embankments  of  Europe  have  been  threat- 

hat  the  art  and  industry  of  man  have  ened  by  such  minute  ravagers. 

?t  been  al)lo  to  overcome  the  collec-  IwsoLVEifCT.    (See  Bankrupt,) 

force,   the  individual  ])er9evcrancr,  iKSTAifCE.    On  the  European    conti- 

the  complicated  machinery  of  de-  nent,  a  court  is  said  to  be  or  die  Jtrst  in- 

ion  which  insects  employ.    A  small  stance,  when  it  hos  original  jurisdiction  of 

ccording  to  a  most  careful  and  phi-  a  case ;  of  the  second  instance,  when  it 

ileal  observer  (Humboldt),  opposes  has  appellate  jurisdiction  from  a  lower 

t  invincible  obstacles  to  the  progress  court ;  of  the  third  instance,  when  it  has 

dlization  in  many  ^Nuts  of  tlie  cqui-  appellate  jurisdiction  from  courts  of  tlie 

il  zone.    These  animals  devour  i>a-  second  instance.    In  some  cases,  general- 

nd  parchment ;  they  destroy  every  ly  criminal,  a  court  may  be  of  the  flrst  or 

and  manuscript.  Many  firovinces  second  instance,  according  to  the  place 
panish  America  cannot,  in  conse-  where  the  process  was  l^egun;  for  in- 
*«^  show  a  written  document  of  a  stance,  if  a  man  is  tried  in  Prussia  for  a 
red  voare'  existence.  **  What  devel-  liigh  crime,  and  found  guilty,  he  ap|)eals, 
cnt,^  he  odds,  ''can  the  civilization  and  the  cose  is  sent  to  another  criminal 
leople  assume,  if  there  l)0  nothing  to  court,  chosen  by  the  government,  which, 
!Ct  the  present  with  the  past;  if  the  in  this  case,  is  of  the  second  instance; 
itories  of  human  knowledge  must  while,  in  the  next  case,  perhaps,  the  situa- 
DStantly  renewed ;  if  tlie  monuments  tion  of  the  two  courts  may  dc  reversed, 
nius  and  wisdom  cannot  be  trans-  To  absolve  ah  instanlia  means  to  absolve 
i  to  i)osterity  ?"  Again,  there  ore  a  person  from  an  accusation,  without  car- 
's which  deposit  their  larvee  in  trees,  r>'ing  through  the  process, 
ch  formidable  numbers,  that  whole  I^rsTiifCT  (from  the  Latin  instinctus); 
8  perisli  beyond  the  power  of  reme-  thot  impulse,  produced  by  tlie  peculiar 
Tne  pines  of  the  Hartz  have  thus  nature  of  an  animal,  which  prompts  it  to 

destroyed  to  an  enonnous  extent ;  do  certain  things,  without  Ix^ing  directed. 

It  one  place  in  South  Carolina,  at  in  acting  thus,  by  reflection,  and  wliich  is 

90  trees  in  every  100,  upon  a  tract  immediately  coimected  with  its  own  in- 

KX)  acres,  were  swept  away  by  a  dividual  preservation,  or  with  that  of  its 

,  black,  winged  bug.     Wilson,  the  kind.    Thus  tlie  new-born  duck  hastens 

ian  of  Amencan  birds,  speaking  of  to  the  water,  the  infant  sucks,  without 

borsof  the  ivory-billed  wood-pecker,  being  taught  to  do  so;   all  animals  eat 

"  Would  it  be  believed  that  the  lar-  when  they  feel  hunger,  drink  when  they 

r  an  insect,  or  fly,  no  lai^r  than  a  are  thirsty,  by  mstinct    All  tlie  instincts 

of  rice,  should  silently,  and  in  one  of  animals  are  directed  to  tlie  preserva- 

n,  destroy  some  thousand  acres  of  tion  either  of  the  individual  or  of  the  ge- 

trees,  many  of  tliem  from  two  to  nus.    They  appear  in  the  selection  of  f(»d, 

feet  in  diameter,  and  150  feet  high  ?  avoiding  of  mjurious  substances,  taking 

me  places,  the  whole  woods,  as  fv  as  care  of^  their  young,  and  providing  for 

*M\  see  around  you,  are  dead,  strip-  them  before  they  are  bom ;  as  the  bird, 

>f  the  bark,  their  wintry-looking  arms  for  instance,  builds  its  nest  to  receive  its 

lare  trunks  bleaching  in  the  sun,  and  future  progeny.    The  instinct  of  motion, 

»ling  ui  ruins  before  every  blast"  The  and  the  opp<»ite  mstinct,  which  com])el8 
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the  bird,  for  iDstance,  to  remain  on  her  national  institute  received,  howerer,  its 
eggs,  at  the   period   of  incubation,  are  Anal  organization  by  a  decree  of  the  3d 
equally  stroug.    The  building  of  dwell-  Pluviose   of  the   year  11  ^January  93^ 
ings  is,  in  the  case  of  many  animals,  a  1803).    It  was  then  divided  mto  4  cimmb 
highly  curious  exercise  of  instinct;  as,  for  — 1.  the  class  of  the  physical  and  nudMi 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  beaver  and  the  matical  sciences,  consisting  of  65  nMm- 
bee.    They  are  evidently  actuated  by  in-  hers ;  2.  the  class  of  the  Frencli  language 
stinct,  as  they  always  succeed  the  first  and  literature,  consisting  of  40  members ; 
time  they  attempt  it     Certain  instincts  3.  the  class  of  history  and  ancieBt  liteia- 
lead  to  certain  changes ;  for  instance,  to  ture,  of  40  members;  and  4.  the  claw  of 
migrating,  or  to  coupling  at  certain  times,  the  fine  arts,  witli  28  membere.     Id  the 
to  building  nests,  and  expelling  the  young  last  years  of  the  imperial  ^Dvemitient,  the 
when  they  are  fledged,  and  Sble  to  take  tide   of  the  national  institute    was   ex- 
care  of  themselves.     Insdnct  sometimes  changed  for  that  of  the  in^tenal  inttibde. 
misleads ;  as,  for  instance,  the  flv  lays  its  The  restoration  of  the  murfoona    gave 
eggs  in  tlie  flower  of  tbe  atapdia  hSrsnia,  rise  to  new  changes  in  this  learned  Imdy, 
deceived  by  the  smell  of  this  plant,  which  which  restored  it,  in  some  degree,  to  its 
resembles  that  of  meat  in  a  state  of  putre-  original  condition.     A  royal  or£nance  of 
faction.    The  youn^,  in  this  case,  perish  March  21, 1^16,  first  restored  the  fanner 
from  want  of  food.     Two   things   are  names  of  tlie  classes,  so  that  tbe  name 
worthy  to  be  remarked.    Men  of&n  act  of  instUute  was  applied  only  to  the  wIk^ 
from  inst'mct,  when  least  aware  of  it,  and  body  collectively.    The  same  ordinaiioe 
often  explain  actions  in  other  animals,  by  assigned  the  first  rank  to  the  •^eariMr 
instinct,  in  Which  they  cannot  be  actuated  Frangaiae,  as  being  the  oldest ;  the  next 
by  it,  but  in  which  memory,  and   tbe  rank  to  the  Acadmie  des  Jnscr^iumB  d 
power*  of  combination,  must  necessarily  Belles  LcUres;  the  tturdto  the  Acadimudea 
be  supposed.    Numberless  anecdotes  of  Sciences ;  and  the  last  to  tlie  Acadhnie  des 
dogs  Drove  Uiis.     The   intelligence    of  Beaux  Arts.   These  united  academies  were 
animals  is  an  extremely  interesting  sub-  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  long, 
ject,  and  though  there  are  several  highly  and  each  had  an  independent  oi^niza- 
valuable  works  on  it,  yet  it  is  fiir  from  tion,  and  a  free  exercise  of  the  power* 
having  been  thoroughly  iuvesiiAted.  conirnitted  to  them.    To  each  academy 
Institute,  THE  National.  This  learn-  were   attached    10    honorary    membm, 
ed  l)ody,  which  was  organized  afler  the  who  had  merely  the  right  of  beiuff  pres- 
first    storm    of  the   revolution,    during  ent  at  the  meetings.    Such  of  the  fonner 
which  all  the  academies  of  learning  and  honorary  members  and  academicians  as 
arts  in  France  had  perishe<l,  was  formed  had  returned  with  the  court,  became,  as 
by  the  decree  of  the  dd  Bnimaire  of  the  a  matter  of  right,  honoraxy  members  of 
year  4,  fix)m  the  Acadimit  Franfaise,  the  their   respective   academies.     A  list  of 
Acad^mie  des  Sciences^  and  the  Acadimie  names,  appended  to  the  royal  decree,  de- 
des  Belles  Lettres  et  Inscriptions,    Its  ob-  termined  tiie  members.     The  Acadimit 
ject  was  the  adv'ancement  of  the  arts  and  Fran^aise  is  well  known  to  be  chaxved 
sciences  by  continual  researches,  by  the  witii  the  composition  of  a  French  die- 
publication  of  new  discoveries,  and  by  a  tiouory.    Villemain,  the  successor  c^Fon- 
correspondence  with  the  mast  distinguish-  tanes,  and  Cuvier,  ara  the  most  eloquent 
ed  scholars  of  all  countries,  and  especially  members.    As  every  one  who  has  brought 
by  promoting  such  scientific  and  Uterary  a  vaudemlle  on  the  stage   with  success, 
undertakings  as  would  tend  to  die  natiop-  thinks  himself  cntiticd  to  a  place  among 
al    welfare    and    glory.      The    institute  the    40    membcra    of   this  class,    these 
was  composed  of  n  number  of  members  places  aflbrd  the  most  fiiuUful  subjects  for 
i*esiding  at  Paris,  and  an  equal  number  of  squibs  and  satire.    The  Acadhnie  des  h- 
associates  (assacUsym  the  dififerent  parts  scriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  has  lately  Urn- 
of  the  republic.    Each  class  could  also  ited  its  membere  to  30.    It  has  alwa>'8 
choose  eight  learned  foreigners  as  asso-  l)een  considered  a  great  mark  of  distinc- 
ciates.    It  was  at  firet  divided  into  three  tion  to  be  an  assocU  stranger  of  this  class. 
classes,  each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  The  number  of  corresponding  memben 
several  sections.    The  first  class  embraced  is  unlimited.     Tlie   most   distinguished 
the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  scholars,  both  in  and  out  of  Europe,  are 
the  second  the  moral  and  historical,  and  thus  connected  with  the  society.     Com- 
the  Uiird  Uterature  and  the  fine  arts.    The  mittees  of  this  academy  superintend  the 
number  of  active  members,  exclusive  of  erection  of  public  monuments,and  the  pfw* 
the  anocUsj  was  hmited  to  144.     The  ervation  and  description  of  thoee  akeady 
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in  eztftence.  SacT,  Daunou,  Cauflsio,  among  the  modenu,  were  the  most  hn- 
LetrcMme,  BoisBonade,  were  chosen  from  portanL  The  violin  was  invented  in  the 
this  academy  to  continue  the  Notices  H  middle  ages,  and  soon  became  the  princi- 
ExtraUs  dea  Manuacnpts,  de  la  BxbL  du  pal  instrument  taking  place  above  the 
Boy,  The  editing  of  the  Journal  dea  So-  flute,  though  the  latter  is  of  much  more 
vaniy  to  which  the  members  of  all  the  ancient  origin,  because  the  playing  on  a 
academies  contribute,  devolves  principallv  stringed  instrument  is  less  ratiguing,  and 
on  this  academy.  They  have  the  distn-  the  tone  of  the  violin  is  more  distinct  from 
bution  of  prizes  of  considerable  value,  the  human  voice,  and,  therefore,  better 
The  Acadhue  des  Sciences  is  divided,  as  fitted  to  be  used  with  it ;  besides,  the  in- 
formerly,  into  the  two  principal  depart-  strument  permits  much  more  perfect  exe- 
ments  of  the  physical  and  matliematical  cution.  Until  the  middle  of  the  last  con- 
sciences, and  retains  most  of  its  earlier  tuiy,  the  Italian  composers  used  no  other 
regulations,  made  in  the  time  of  the  re-  instruments  in  their  great  pieces,  dian  vio- 
pubtic  The  number  of  its  assocUs  ^tran-  lins  and  bass-viols ;  at  that  time,  however, 
gen  is  limited  to  10.  Cuvier  is  perpetual  they  began  to  use  the  hautboy  and  the 
secretary  of  the  physical  branch,  Fourier  horn ;  but  the  flute  has  never  been  much 
of  the  mathematical.  The  two  aecreta-  esteemed  in  Italy,  particularly  in  music 
riee  are  not  confined  to  a  particular  sec-  exclusivelv  instrumental  These  were  the 
tion ;  they  belong  to  all.  The  Acadimit  only  wind  instruments  in  Italy,  used  in 
del  Btotir.^riffha0  five  sections.  A  com-  instrumental  music,  until  the  end  of  the 
mittee  of  this  academy  is  charged  with  last  century ;  and  even  to  this  day,  the 
the  publication  of  a  dictionary  of  the  fine  Italians  use  wind  instruments  much  less 
arts.  Tlie  annual  changes  which  take  than  the  Germans,  and  particulariy  die 
place  in  the  academies  may  be  learned  French.  Since  Mozart,  every  instrument 
from  the  calendar  called  InstUut  Royal  de  has  been  used,  which  appeared  adapted 
France,  published  by  Firmin  Didot,  print-  to  answer  a  particular  purpose.  This  is 
er  to  the  institute.  the  cause  of  the  fewness  of  the  notes  in 

IxsTiTUTioifES.      (See   Corpus   Juris,  the  Italian,  and  of  their  great  number  in 

and  CivU  Loie.)  German,  and  their  excess  in  the  modem 

iNSTRrMENT,  in  music ;  any  sonorous  French  scores.    In  general,  symphonies 

body,  artificially  constructed  for  the  pro-  and    overtures,    solos,    duets,    terzettos, 

duction  of  musical  sound.    Musical  in-  (][uartettos,  quintettes,  &c.,  sonatas,  &nta- 

struments  are  divided  into  three  kinds —  sias,  concerts  for  single  instruments,dance8, 

wind  instruments,  stringed  instruments,  marches,    &c.,    belong   to    instrumental 

and  instruments  of  percussion.     Of  the  music. 

stringed  instruments  among  the  ancients.  Insurance  is  a  contract,  whereby,  for 

the  most  known  are  the  lyre,  psalterium,  a  stipulated  considemtion,  called  a  premi- 

trigonium,    simmicium,   epanaoron,  &c.  unu,  one  paity  undertakes  to  indemnify 

The  principal  wind  instruments  were  the  another  against  certain  risks.    The  party 

tibia,  fistula,  tuba,  comu,  and  lituus ;  those  undertaking  to  make  the    indemniw  is 

of  percussion,  the  tympanum,  cymbalum,  called  the  insurer  or  undertoriier,  and  the 

crepitaculum,  tintiiiabulum,  and  crotalum.  one  to  be  indemnified,  the  assured  or  in- 

Instrumental  Music  ;  music  produc-  sured.     The  instniment,  by  which  the 

ed  by  instruments,  as  contradistinguished  contract  is  made,  is  denominated  a  policy; 

from  vocal  music.    The  term  instrument-  the    events   or   causes   of  loss    insur^ 

at   is  particularly  applied  to  the  greater  against,  ru^  or  |>ertb ;  and  the  thing  in- 

compositions,  in  which  the  human  voice  sured,   the    subject  or   insurabU  interest. 

has  no  part    The  first  instrument  invent-  Marine  insurance  relates  to  property  and 

cd  was  prolMibly  the  pipe  or  flute.    An  risks  at  sea  ;   insurance  of  property  on 

idle  shepherd  might  very  naturalh',  fi?om  shore  against  fire,  is  called  Jire  insurance ; 

accident,  or  in  imitation  of  the  effects  of  and  the  written  contracts,  in  such  cases,  are 

tlie  wind,  blow  through  a  simple  reed,  and  often  denominated  Jire  policies.    PoUcies 

tlius  invent  the  pipe,  from  which  the  flute  on  lives  are  another  description  of  this 

would  readily  originate.    The  pipe  is,  in  contract,  whefeby  a  party,  for  a  certain 

fact,  found  among  many  savages.     The  premium,  agrees  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  if 

invention  of  stringed  instniments,  as  they  a  person,  to  whose  life  it  relates,  shall  die 

are  more  artificial,  is  of  later  origin.    The  within  a  time  specified.    These  policies, 

instrumental  music  of  the  (jir^ks  was  however,  usually  make  an  exception  of 

confined  to  a   few  instruments,  among  death  by  suicide.    There  was  a  kind  of 

which  the  flute,  the  citliara,  the  sackbut,  insurance  in  use,  among  the  Greeks  and 

though  not  precisely  like  those  instruments  Romans,  called  bottomry  or  respondentia, 

4* 
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which  is»  where  the  owner  of  a  vessel  or  have  at  risk,  every  individual  would  then 
goods,  borrows    money  upon    bottomry  only  run  the  risk  of  the  proportion  of 
(q.  V.)  upon  the  vessel,  or  upon  respon-  losses  occurring  upon  the  general  aggre- 
dentia  on  the  goods,  for  a  certain  voyage,  gate  of  property  at  risk.    But  as  such  a 
agreeing,  that  if  the  ship  or  goods  amve  general  coniuination  would  be  complicat- 
at  a  certain  port,  the  money  shall  be  re-  ed,  and  practically  inconvenient,  a  vevy 
paid,  and  also  interest,  exceeding  the  legal  simple  system  is  devised,  by  means  of  in- 
rate ;  but  if  lost  by  the  xisks  specified  in  suronce,  for  effecting  the  same  object ;  for 
the  bond,  before  arriving  at  the  port  nam-  one  person — the  underwriter — agrees    to 
ed,  the  lender  is  to  lose  tlie  money  loaned,  take  upon  himself  those  risks,  for  a  hun- 
This  risk  of  loang  the  whole  capital,  is  dred  merchants,  more  or  less,  for  a  certain 
the  cause  of  the  excess  of  interest  allow-  premium  on  each  risk,  calculating  that  the 
ed  in  case  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  or  premiums  on  the    fortunate  adventures 
goods  ;   and  it  is  called  marine  interest^  will  compensate  him  for  the  losses  he  may 
wliich  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  common  incur  on  those  which  are  unfortunate,  and 
rate  of  interest,  added  to  the  rote  of  pre-  leave  him  some  suiplus,  as  a  compensation 
mium,  for  insuring  the  ship  or  goods  for  for  his  time  and  trouble;  and  a  little  ex- 
the  same  voyage  against  the  same  risks,  perience  will  enable  liim  to  calculate  the 
This  sort  of  contract  was  onciendy  in  use,  chances  with  very  considerable  accuracy, 
and,  OS  the  laws  then  gave  less  security,  The  result  accordingly  is,  that  all  the  per- 
or,  at  least,  as  credit  and  confidence  were  sons  who  procure  tlieu*  properQr  to  be  in- 
not  so  widely  diffused,  and  correspond-  sured  by  him,  in  effect,  mutuaUy  cod- 
ence  was  less  extensive  among  mercnants,  tribute  fbr  each  other^s  losses,  by  the  bar- 
it  was  usual  for  the  lender  to  send  some  gain  of  each  with  the  common  receiver 
person  with  the  property,  to  receive  re-  of  the  contributions  of  all.    This  contract 
payment  of  the  money  loaned  and  the,  was  subjected  to  a  system   of  definite 
marine  interest,  at  the  port  where  the  risk  rules,  much  earlier  in  Italy  and  Fiance 
terminated.     In  modem  times,  it  is  not  than  in  England  ;  and  as  the  contract  is 
usual  to  send  any  person  with  the  proper-  the  same  in  principle,  and  very  similar  in 
ty,  who  would  be  of  no  service  during  the  form  in  different  countries,  the  rules  of 
voyage;  and,  at  its  termination,  some  agent  construction  adapted  to  it  in  one  country', 
of  the  lender,  at  Uie  port  of  arrival,  if  he  are  equally  applicable  in  another.    The 
is  not  Uicre  himself,  looks  after  his  inter-  system  of  rules  collected  in  the  French 
esL    The  wide  extension  of  correspond-  ordinance  of  the  marine  in  the  year  1681, 
ence,  among  merchants  of  all  parts  of  and>*hich  had  ali-cady,  in  general,  become 
the  world,  in  modem  times,  gives  a  focili-  established  in  France',  Italy  and  the  Neth- 
ty  for  this  purpose,  and  renders  the  exe-  erlands,  is  ^till  in  force,  and  daily  ap- 
cutionof  tills,  as  well  as  other  commercial  plied  tiiroughout  the  coirunercial  world, 
contracts,  more  economical,  and,  at  the  not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in  America, 
same  time,  more  secure.     But  contracts  But  it  was  late  before  these  principles 
of  insurance,  stricdy  so  called,  ore  of  of  insurance  were  intunately  iucorporat- 


}xchangc.    Every  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench   in 

merchant  is  liable  to  losses  and  reverses,  England,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 

by  the  chan^  of  tiie  markets.    The  risks  century,  tiie  law  of  insurance  was  in  a 

of  this  description  may,  however,  be  cal-  vciy  mde  state  in  that  country.    It  was, 

ciliated  u|>on  witii  some  degree  of  proba-  before  tiiat  time,  tiie  more  general  practice 

bility ;  but  tiioso  of  fire,  the  perib  of  the  to  make  what  were  called  toagering  po^ 

peas,  or  capture,  cannot  be  so  well  esti-  cies,  in  which  one  party  agreed,  for  a 

mated;  and,  when  tiiey  come,  they  would,  certain  premium,  to  pay  the  other  a  ccr- 

in  many  cases,  bring  ruin  upon  the  mer-  tain  sum,  in  case  a  particular  vessel  should 

chant,  if  it  were  not  for  the  system  of  in-  not  arrive  at  a  certain  port  of  destination, 

surance,  tiie  object  of  which  is,  to  appor-  on  account  of  certain  perils  ;  without  any 

tiou  tl/e  losses  from  these  disastei^  among  question  being  made  whether  the   pait^' 

all  those  whose  property  is  exposed  to  the  insured  had  any  interest  in  the  ship  or 

same  hazards.    If,  for  instance,  all  per-  cargo;  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  contracts 

sons  engaged  in  trading  were  to  enter  mto  of  insurance  against  real  loss,  many  con- 

a  general  agreement  to  contribute  for  the  tracts  of  tiie  above  sort  were  niade  by  per- 

lotises  of  each  other,  occasioned  by  those  sons  who  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the 

casualties,   in    the    proportions    of    tiie  property  to  which  the  contract  related. 

amounts  that   Uiey  should  respectively  These  contracts  of  insurance,  in  the  case 
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of  penon$  really  interested  in  the  proper-  derwriter  to  libeml  promptnen  in  com- 

tv,  were  a  veiyiznpeifect  indemnity,  amce  plying  with  his  atipiuation  to  make  in- 

they  only  extended  to  the  case  of  a  defeat  demnity. 

of  the  voyage;  whereas^  ^reat  damage  is  Insurrection.    (See  JRevolution.) 

often  sustained  by  the  ship  or  cargo,  not-  IifTAOLios ;  engraved  gems.    (See  €hn 

withstanding  they  may  both  arrive  at  the  Seidpture.) " 

port  of  destmation.    But,  at  about  thepe-  Integral.    (See  Calcuhu,) 

riod  Already  mentioned,  Magens,  a  mer-  Intemperance.     (For  some  facts  on 

cliant,  who  had  removed  from  Hamburg  this  subject,   see    the    article    Jhnper- 

to  London,  published  his  very  elaborate  anee.) 

work  on  insurance,  in  the  latter  place,  Intenbeness  is  the  state  of  being  raised 

containing  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  or  concentrated   to  a   great  dcffrce.    A 

the  difierent  commercial  countries  of  the  verhum  interuhmmj  in  grammar,  is  a  verb 

continent,  on  this  subject,  and  presenting  which  expresses  increased  force  ;  as,  fa- 

its  leadinff  doctrines,  in  relation  to  iNurtial  ceuo,  I  do  earnestly,  from  facioj  I  do  ;  pe- 

losses  and  general  averages,  and  giving  a  /imo,  I  seek  eamckly,  from  peiOj  I  seek, 

great  nunili«r  of  examples  of  adjustments  The  Gennan  bdUln^  to  beg  alms,  may, 

of  losses,  of  both   descriptioiis.     Lord  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  intensive 

MniLslield,  at  about  the  same  time,  expel-  form  of  bittenj  to  ask,  unless  it  be  consid- 

led  from  the  admiuistration  of  this  branch  ered  to  denote  properly  a  repetition  of  the 

of  law  the  narrow,  quibbling  and  tech-  act  of  asking,  in  which  case  it  will  belong 

nical  doctrines  with  which  it  liad  been  to  the  class  of  vtrbafrtqucniativa^  such  as 

previously  too  much  infested.    The  foun-  factito,  I  do  repeatedly ;  Itdiio,   I    read 

<latiou  was  tlieu  laid  for  that  magnificent  of^cn. 

amd  truly  scientific  superstructure  of  legal  Interdict  ;  an  ecclesiastical   censure 

principles  and  practical  rules,  which  has  in  tlie  Catholic  church,  the  effect  of  which, 

been  the  work  of  the  joint  labore  of  the  taken  in  its  most  extended  sense,  is,  that 

En^ish  and  American  jurists,  from  that  no  kind  ofdivine  service  is  celebrated  in  the 

})enod  down  to  the  present  day.    The  place  or  country  under  the  sentence ;  the 

courts  of  the  U.  States  have  contributed  sacraments  are  not  administerei],  the  dead 

their  full  sliare  towards  the  formation  of  not  buried  with  the  rites  of  the  church, 

the  admirable  system  by  which  the  com-  This  interdict  is  called  real  or  local,  whilst 

mercc  of  the  world  is  now  protected  and  the  personal  interdict  regards  only  one  or 

promoted ;  and  instances  might  readily  more  persons.    We  shall  here  speak  of 

be  referred  to,  of  discussions  and  opiii-  the  fonner.    Even  Catholic  writers  admit 

ions  on  tJiis   subject   in   the  Ainencan  tliat  the  interdict  lins  been  oflen  abused 

courtly  which,  in  learned  research,  liberal-  for  interested  puqioses,  and  has  produced 

ity  of  views,  scientific  principles,  and  log-  licentiousness  in  the  countries  and  prov- 

ical  precision,  will  not  suffer  by  a  compar-  inces  subjected  to  it,  by  depriving  them  of 

isou  with  tliose  of  any  other  country,  religious  service  for  a  umgth  of  time.   (See 

This  contract,  considered  as  one  of  in-  tlie  (Catholic)  Didionnaire  de  Thkiogit, 

ileiniiity, — and  as  such  only  it  ought  al-  Toulouse,   1617,  article  hiUrdicL)    Aiid 

ways  to  bo  regarded,  and  by  no  means  no  one,  acquainted  with  liistory,  can  deny 

coiifounded  with  gambliug,-^requiros,  in  tliat  uiterdicts  have  been  productive  of  rc- 

the  first  place,  a  subject ;  something  must  bellion  and  all  kinds  of  disorder  ;  tliey 

be  at  risk,  and  the  thing  so  at  risk  must  served,  however,  in  the  iMurbarous  age  of 

1)0  described  in  tlie  contract ;  and  no  par-  mo<lem  Europe,  as  a  check  against  the 

ty  can  be  injiued,  uidess  he  has  an  inter-  power  of  the  monarchs.    It  is  a  mistake 

est  m  the  subject  which  he  is  liable  to  to  sup|>ose  tliat  Grc^ry  VII  (q.  v.)  was 

lose,  or  in  resjiect  to  wliich  he  is  liabk  to  the  inventor  of  this  rmghty  engine  of  ec- 

siifTer  by  the  perils  insured  against ;  and  clcsiustical  power.    It  can  be  proved  to 

the  contract  must  specify  against  what  have  existed  before  his  time ;  out  it   is 

])crils  or  risks  the  underwriter  undertakes  true  that  he  used  itoflener  and  more  pow- 

to  make  indemnity  ;  and  tlic  party  insur-  eriully  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The 

ed  must,  at  the  time  of  nialdug  the  con-  11th  century  was  preeminently  the  centu- 

tnict,  suite,  fiUrly  and  honestly,  all  die  ma-  ry  of  interdicts.    Adrian  IV  laid  Rome 

terial  circumstances  within  ids  own  pri-  itself  under  an  interdict,  for  the  purpose 

vate  knowledge,  which  ma^  enable  the  of  conrnpelling  the  senatora  to  expel  Ar- 

iinderwriter  to  form  an  esumate  of  the  iiold  nt  Brescia  and  his  followers.    Inno- 

risk.    This  is  peculiarlv  a  contract,  in  cent  III  laid  France  under  an  interdict  in 

which  the  assured  is  bound  to  fairness  12C0,  and  England  in  1208.    (See  PhUip 

and  good  fiiith  in  d9ectiug  it,  and  the  un-  Augustus,  John,  and  bmocent.)    Popes  or 
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bishops  sometimes  mitigated  the  risor  of  the  interest.  The  interest  of  $100  ibr  one 
the  interdict  Thus  we  road  in  the  Cnroni-  year,  is  called  the  rateper  cent.,  and  the  sum 
cle  of  Tours,  that  the  viaticum  and  bap-  of  any  principal  and  its  interest,  together, 
tism  were  allowed  to  be  administered  the  amount. — Compound  wtereti  is  that 
during  the  interdict,  under  which  France  which  arises  from  any  sum  or  principal  in  a 
was  laid,  as  above-mentioned,  and  which  siven  time,  by  increa^g  the  principa],  at 
lasted  nine  months.  Innocent  III  finally  fixed  periods,  by  the  interest  thei^  due, 
permitted  preaching  and  confirmation  to  and  hence  obtaining  interest  upon  both  in- 
take place  during  this  period,  and  even  terest  and  principal  The  accumulation  of 
the  administering  of  the  eucharist  to  cm-  money,  when  placed  at  compound  interest, 
saders  and  foreigners.  And  Gregory  IX,  after  a  certain  number  of  yean,  is  exceed- 
about  1230,  on  account  of  the  ^  great  scan-  ingly  rapid,  and  in  some  instances  appears 
dal"  caused  by  the  interdicts,  permitted  truly  astonishing.  One  penny,  put  out  at  5 
mass  to  be  said  once  a  week,  vrithout  percentcompoundintere8t,at  the  birth  of 
ringing  the  bells,  and  with  the  doors  Christ,  would,  in  1810,  have  amounted  to 
closed  Boniface  VIII  (1900)  ordered  the  a  sum  exceeding  in  value  357,000,000 
mass  to  be  said  without  singing,  every  of  solid  globes  of  standard  gold,  each  in 
day,  with  closed  doors,  except  on  Christ-  magnitude  as  large  as  this  earth  !  (the 
mas,  Easter,  Pentecost  and  Assumption,  exact  number  of  globes,  according  to  this 
when  ringing  the  bells,  singing  and  open  computation,  is  &7,474,600) ;  while,  at 
doors  were  allowed.  Mag&burg  was  simple  interest,  it  would  have  amounted 
four  years  under  an  interdict,  because  the  only  to  7a.  7%d. 

arehbishopof  the  city  had  been  murdered.  Interim  (of  Augsburg).  Afler  the 
John  XaII  took  off  the  interdict  by  a  overthrow  of  the  Smalcaldic  league,  the 
bull  Interdicts  were  gradually  recog-  deqM>tic  emperor  Charles  V,  in  order  to 
nised  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  place  Crermany  in  its  former  condition,  in 
the  time  ;  and,  when  Paul  V  laid  Venice  regard  to  religion  as  well  as  politics^ 
under  an  interdict  in  1606,  the  churches  issued  a  decree,  to  be  observed  untiJ  a 
were  not  closed,  nor  divine  service  inter-  seneral  council  should  be  assembled.  This 
rupted,  and  only  a  minority  of  the  bishops  decree  was  therefore  called  the  tnferna, 
acknowledged  it.  In  the  beginning  of  the  and  setded,  pt>  tern.,  the  constitution,  the 
same  century,  some  interdicts,  pronounced  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church  in 
by  bishops,  excited  much  attention.  It  Germany.  Atthedictof  AugBburff(154d) 
was  not  unfrequent,  in  the  middle  ages,  it  received  the  force  of  a  law  of  me  em- 
for  princes  to  request  bishops  to  la^  the  pire.  Nothing  was  conceded  to  the  Prot- 
territories  of  dieir  \'assals  under  an  mter-  estants  but  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
diet  The  interdict  must  be  announced,  and  the  marriage  of  priests ;  in  every  oth- 
like  the  excommunication,  in  writing,  with  er  respect,  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
the  causes,  and  is  not  to  be  imposed  undl  of  Catholicism,  from  which  they  had 
after  three  admonitions.  The  penalty  of  been  free  for  more  than  20  years,  were  to 
disobedience  to  an  interdict  is  excommu-  be  restored.  The  Protestants,  however, 
nication.  Writersof  the  Galilean  church  contrived  to  gain  time  by  negotiations  and 
say  that  the  pope  has  no  right  to  lay  compliances,  unril  the  treaty  of  Passau 
France  imder  an  interdict,  and  the  parlia-  (1552)  and  tlie  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555) 
ments  refused  to  register  them.  Inter-  secured  to  them  complete  religious  free- 
diets  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  dom.  (See  Peace,  Religious.) 
simple  cessatio  a  divinis,  or  the  disuse  of  Interlude  ;  a  piece  of  music,  a  dance, 
religious  ceremonies,  which  takes  place  or  a  sliort  dramadc  scene,  generally  be- 
when  a  church  has  been  polluted,  e.  g.,  by  tween  two  performers  of  dinerent  sexes, 
a  murder  committed  in  it  exhibited  lietween  the  acts  of  a  serious 
INTEREST  is  the  allowance  made  for  opera,  to  vary  the  entertainment.  The 
the  loan  or  forbearance  of  a  sum  of  money,  interlude  is  not  an  invention  of  the  mod- 
which  is  lent  for,  or  becomes  due  at,  a  ems ;  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
certain  time ;  this  allowance  being  gen-  certain  short  pieces,  loosely  connected, 
erally  estimated  at  so  much  per  cent  per  which  served  to  make  an  easy  transition 
annum,  that  is,  so  much  for  the  use  of  from  one  play  to  another,  and  to  occupy 
$100  for  a  year.  Interest  is  either  simple  the  interval  between  the  twa  At  preset, 
or  compound.  Simple  interest  is  that  which  the  term  interlude,  or  intermezzo,  is  app&ed 
is  allowed  upon  the  principal  only,  for  the  principally  to  small  comic  operas,  written 
whole  time  of  the  loan  or  forbearance,  tor  one,  or  at  most  for  two  persons,  bat 
The  money  lent,  or  forborne,  is  called  the  not  connected,  in  any  way,  either  with  the 
prindpat ;  the  sum  paid  fin-  the  use  of  it,  play  which  precedes,  or  that  whteh  fol- 
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lows.    On  account  of  the  veiy  limited  fonner  times,  laws  and  inatrumenta  were 

number  of  persona  in  the  intemide,  little  drawn  up  with  a  profliaion  of  woida,  to 

more  is  required  of  such  {neces  than  hu-  avoid,  aa  ^  as  poesible,  kaavinff  any  tiring 

mor  and  comic  po  wen    According  to  Ar-  to  construction ;  but  experience  has  proved 

tea^  modern   interludes    were  at  first  this  view  to  be  erroneous,  for  nothing  is 

madrigals,  which  were  sung  between  the  clearer  than  the  simplest  language  ;  and, 

acts  by  several  voices,  and  were  connected  though  there  will  always  be  room  left  for 

with  the  play.    One  of  the  oldest  and  interpretation,  except  in  mathematics,  yet 

mof«t  beautiful  is  B  combattimerUo  dTApoL-  this  mcrcases  with  tiio  profusion  of  words 

line  col  Serpente^  by   Bardi.     But  these  and  tlie  endeavor  to  embrace  eveiy  de- 

madrigals  soon  lost  their  primitive  form,  tail, 

und  represented  some  action.  lNTERii£G:<ruH.    (See  Germariy,) 

Interment.    (See  Funeral  RUes,)  Interval  ;  the  didSerence  in  point  of 

Internuntius  ;  the  messenger  or  rep-  gravity  or  acuteiicss  between  any  two 

reseutative  of  tlie  pope^  sent  to  small  fur-  sounds.    Taking  the  word  in  its  more 

eigii  courts  and  to  -republics.    The  frnpal  general  sense,  we  must  allow  that  the  pos- 

ambofvador  to    emperors    and  kings  is  sibletn/erro^fofsound  are  infinite;  but  we 

ctdled  nuntius.    (See  JVuizno.)     The  or-  now  speak  only  of  those  intervals  which 

ditiarv  Austrian  ambassador  at  Constan-  exist  between  the  different  tones  of  any 

tinoplc  is  also  called  internuntius.  establii^hed  system.    The  ancients  divided 

Interpolation,  in  alp>bra,  signifies  tlie  the  intervals  into  simple  or  uncomposite, 

finding  of  an  intermediate  term  in  a  se-  which  they  call  diasiemsy  and  composite 

rios,  its  place  in  the  series  being  given,  intervals,  which  they  call  systems^    The 

There  arc  analytic  formulas  for  the  exe-  least  of  aU  the  intervals  in  the  Greek  mu- 

cution  of  inter])<)Iations. — In  philological  sic  was,  acconlingto  Bacchiu»s  the  enhar* 

criticism,  interpolation  jsigiiities  the  hiser-  monic  diesis,  or  fourth  of  a  tone ;  but  our 

tion  of  spurious  jiassagcs  in  a  work.    In  scale  does  not  notice  so  small  a  division, 

j)rinte(l  texts,  suspected  passages  are  oflen  since  all  our  tones  concur  in  consonances, 

enclosed  in  brackets.  to  which  order  only  one  of  tlie  three  an- 

Interpretation  (from  the  Latin) ;  the  cient  genera,  viz.  the  diatonic,  was  accom- 
rx])lauHtioii  of  the  true  meaning  of  an  au-  modated.  Modem  musicians  consider  the 
tlior  or  instrumenL  (For  the  interpreta-  semitone  as  a  simple  interval,  and  only  call 
tion  of  the  Scripture,  see  Exegesis ;  tor  in-  those  composite  which  consist  of  two  or 
terpretation  in  pohtics,  see  Vonstrttdion,)  more  aenutones :  thus  from  B  to  C  is  a 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  if  a  law  is  semitone,  or  simple  interval,  but  from  C 
interpreted  by  the  legislative  power,  it  is  to  D  is  two  half  tones,  or  a  compound  in- 
called  interpretatio  autheniica ;  if  hv  the  tcrval. 

unwritten  usage,  xnterpr.  usualis;  if  in  a  Intervention,  in  politics;  a  word 
scientific  way,  interpr.  doctrinalis^  which  wlucli  has  been  used, particularly  since  tlie 
may  be  interpr,  grammatical  if  the  mean-  congresses  of  Tropjmu,  Laybach  and  Ve- 
iiig  is  found  out  from  tlie  words  accordiug  rona  (see  Congress,  and  Holy  Miance), 
to  grammatical  rules,  or  interpr,  logica,  ii  to  express  the  armed  interposition  (tn^r- 
the  meaning  is  found  by  internal  reasons,  vention  armie)  of  one  state  in  tlio  domestic 
or  interpr.  critieoy  if  obtained  by  correcting  aflfairs  of  another.  The  right  of  armed 
the  u>xt.  The  interpr.  logica  is  called  intervention  has  never  been  so  distinctly 
extensiva,  if  it  extends  the  mw  beyond  the  ])ronounced,  and  acted  uim)u,  as  in  modem 
literal  meaning  of  the  words,  or  re«/ncfit*a,  times,  since  the  congress  of  Vienna.  It 
if  it  restricts  the  application  of  the  law  to  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  holy 
fewer  cases  than  the  words  would  imply,  alliance,  and  the  congresses  of  nders,  or 
and  dcdarativoy  if  it  settles  vague  expres-  their  representatives,  assembled  to  prop 
sions.  In  the  interpretation  of  laws,  it  is  the  pillars  of  despotism.  (See  Italy, 
of  tiie  first  importance  to  ascertain  tlic  France,  since  1819,  JViajUes,  and  i^DOtn.) 
iiioaning  of  the  lawgivers ;  the  intention  Such  anned  interventions  as  have  latelv 
of  the  {jerson  who  drew  up  an  instmmcnt  taken  place  in  Europe  arise  from  the  fel- 
iu  the  nature  of  a  contract,  is  not  so  de-  low-feeling  of  sovereigns,  who  claim  the 
cisive,  because  there  the  intention  of  the  right  of  assisting  each  other  against  their 
party  with  whom  tlie  contract  was  made,  subjects,  and  directly  contravene  the  right 
IS  cfjually  important.  Furthermore,  the  of  independent  developement  which  De- 
meaning which  words  bore  at  certain  pe-  longs  to  the  character  of  a  nation.  Yet  to 
nods,  is  important  in  tlie  explanation  of  deny  the  right  of  forcible  intervention  m 
old  laws,  and  a  knowledge  of  local  usages  toto,  would  to  to  condemn  the  interference 
is  oflcn  essential  for  interpretation.    In  of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  save   the 
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Greeks  finom  extirpation;  and  we  mifht  creatic  juice,  propels  the  chyle  imo  the 
inquire,  who,  if  the  mad  tyranny  of  don  lacteals,  and  covers  the  feces  with  mucus, 
Miguel  were  to  continue  for  years,  and  is  so  caJled.  The  intestines  are  situated 
the  Portuguese  nation  to  be  cruelly  op-  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  are 
messed  by  a  military  force,  would  blame  a  divided  into  the  small  and  large,  which 
roieign  power  for  interfering  ?  Or  if  the  have,  besides  their  size,  other  circum- 
French,  instead  of  actually  conquering  stances  of  distinction.  The  cnnall  intes- 
Algiers,  had  merely  destroyed  the  ffovem-  tines  are  supplied  internally  with  fM^ 
ment  of  the  piratical  soldiery,  for  the  sake  called  voIvuUb  connivenUSy  and  have  no 
of  liberating  the  natives,  whom  the^  op-  bands  on  their  external  surface.  The  large 
pressed,  who  could  blame  such  an  mter-  intestines  have  no  folds  internally;  aresup- 
vention?  The  works  of  Fi^v^e  (De  plied  externally  with  three  strong  muscular 
VEtpagnt  et  des  Consequences  de  Vbderotn-  bands,  which  run  parallel  upon  me  surftoe, 
Htm  Annie,  3d  edit,  Paris,  1823),  of  Bignon  and  give  the  intestines  a  saccated  appear- 
{pu  Congrh  de  Thvppauj  Paris,  1821,  and  ance  ;  they  have  also  small  fattjr  append- 
Les  Cabinets  et  les  Peuples  depuis  1815,  ages,  called  (epvendictdtE  epipUnett,  The 
jtuqu^h  la  Fin  de  1822,  3d  edit,  Paris,  first  portion  or  the  intestinal  tube,  fcR* 
1823\  of  De  Pradt,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  about  the  extent  of  twelve  fingers*  breadth, 
important  debates  on  the  subject  of  the  is  called  the  duodenum ;  it  Ues  in  the  epi- 
French  war  of  intervention  in  Spain,  in  castric  reeion,  makes  three  turnings,  and, 
both  the  French  chambers,  and  in  the  between  the  first  and  second  flexure,  re- 
British  parliament,  1823,  have  exhausted  ceives,  by  a  common  opening,  the  pancre- 
the  subject  The  first  statesmen  of  Fmnce  atic  duct,  and  the  ductus  commums  ckok- 
and  England  tnen  exerted  themselves  to  dochus.  It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  btes- 
throw  light  on  the  doctrine  of  armed  in-  tines  that  chylification  is  chiefly  perlbrmed. 
tervontion,  which  had  already  been  ap-  The  remaining  portion  of  the  small  in- 
pKed  to  the  Poles,  treating  it  both  in  its  testines  is  distin^ished  by  an  imaginaiy 
general  principles  and  in  its  application  division  into  the  jf/unum  and  Ueum.  The 
to  particular  cases.  Among  the  state  pa-  j^unum,  which  commences  where  the  dii- 
pers  relating  to  the  right  of  intervention  odenum  ends,  is  situated  in  the  imibilioU 
aeoording  to  the  latest  principles,  the  fol-  region,  and  is  mosdy  found  empty ;  hence 
lowing  are  particularly  important : — ^the  its  name :  it  is  every  where  covered  with 
declaration  of  the  English  minister,  lord  red  vessels,  and,  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
Casderea^h,  of  the  19th  Januarjr.  1621,  afler  a  meal,  with  distended  lacteaki — 
and  the  circular  of  Verona,  14th  Decem-  The  ileum  occupies  the  hypogastric  regioa 
ber,  1822.  With  regard  to  the  applica-  and  the  pelvis,  is  of  a  more  pallid  cc^ 
tion  of  this  doctrine,  by  the  European  than  the  former,  and  terminates  by  a  trans- 
powers,  to  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  verse  opening  into  the  large  intestines, 
the  U.  States  and  England  declared  them-  which  is  called  the  vdve  of  the  HewnyWdK 
selves  so  categorically,  in  1824,  that  no  of  the  caecum,  or  the  valve  of  TW/mo. 
congress  of  die  sovereigifis  was  held  on  The  beginning  of  the  lai^  intestines  it 
tliat  subject  The  U.  States  are  the  power  firmly  tied  down  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
which  acts  most  implicitiy  upon  the  prin-  and,  for  the  extent  of  about  four  fingers' 
ciple  of  non-intervention.  (See  We-  breadth,  is  called  the  ccbcuMj  having  ad- 
pendence,)  Recentiy,  the  interest  of  most  hering  to  it  a  worm-like  process,  called 
of  the  European  monarchs,  which  in-  the  processus  cceci  vermiformis,  or  appen- 
duced  them  to  pronounce  at  Laybach  the  dictua  cteci  vermiTormis.  The  great  mtes- 
right  of  armed  intervention,  has  prompted  tine  then  takes  the  name  of  co2tm,  ascends 
them  to  deny  it  in  the  {protocol  of  the  Hve  towards  the  liver,  passes  across  the  abdo- 
ereat  powers,  issued  at  London,  in  1831,  men,  under  the  stomach,  to  the  left  aide, 
denouncing  foreign  intervention  in  the  where  it  is  contorted  like  the  letter  5^  and 
affairs  of  Belgium ;  and  a  similar  declare-  descends  to  the  pelvis ;  hence  it  is  divided, 
tion  is  expected  in  regard  to  Poland  ;  the  in  this  course,  into  the  ascending  ptnfumt 
reason  of  which  is,  that  the  absolute  mon-  the  transverse  arch,  and  the  sigmaiajiexure, 
archs  at  present  see  clearly  how  much  the  When  it  has  reached  the  pelvis,  it  is  called 
securi^  of  their  thrones  would  be  jeop-  the  rectum,  from  whence  it  proceeds  in  a 
ardized  by  a  war.  straight  line  to  the  anus.  Tlie  intestinal 
Intestine  (iniestinum,  from  intus,  with-  canal  is  composed  of  three  membranes,  or 
in).  The  convoluted  membraneous  tube,  coats ;  a  common  one  from  theperiUmeum, 
that  extends  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus,  a  muscular  coat,  and  a  villous  coat,  the  vSR 
receives  the  ingested  food,  retains  it  a  cer-  being  formed  of  the  fine  terminations  of 
tain  time,  mixes  with  it  the  bile  and  pan-  arteries  and  nerves,  and  the  origins  of  lac- 
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teak  and  lymphatics.    The  intestiocs  are  body  cannot  be  kept,  and  dizzineas  attacks 

connected  to  the  body  by  the  meienteiy ;  the  bnun.    In  the  next  decree,  the  soul  is 

the  duodenum  has  also  a  peculiar  connect-  overwhelmed  in  the  tumult  of  animal  ex- 

ing  cellular  substance,  as  have  likewise  citement;   consciousness  is  extinguished; 

the  colon  and  rectum,  by  whose  means  the  lips  utter  nothing  but  an  incoherent 

the  former  is  finnly  accreted  to  the  back,  babble ;  the  face  becomes  of  a  glowing 

the  colon  to  the  kidnej^s,  and  the  latter  to  red ;  the  eyes  are  protruded ;  sweat  streams 

the  OS  co^fgiSf  and,  in   women,  to  the  ih)in  the  pores ;  and  the  victim  of  intoxi- 

vagina.     T'ho  remaining  portion  of  the  cation  falls  into  a  sleep  resembling  the 

tube  is  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  stupor  of  apoplexy.    (For  some  fiirther 

The  arteries  of  this  canal  are  branches  of  remaiks  on  this  subject,  see  the  article 

the  superior  and  inferior  meserUeri^^  and  the  Thnperance.) 

duodaioL  The  veins  evacuate  their  blood  Iivtrenchment  ;  any  woik  that  fortifies 
into  the  vena  porUs.  The  nerves  are  a  post  against  the  attack  of  an  enemy, 
branches  of  the  eighth  pair  and  intercos-  The  word  is  eenerally  used  to  denote  a 
tala.  Tlie  lacteal  vessels,  which  originate  ditch  or  trench  with  a  par8^)et.  Intrench- 
principally  from  the  jejunum^  proceed  to  ments  are  sometimes  made  of  fascines 
the  glands  in  the  mesentery.  with  earth  thrown  over  them,  of  gabions. 

Intonation,  in  music,  relates  both  to  hogsheads,  or  bags  filled  with  earth,  to 

the  consonance  and  to  the  strength  or  cover  the  men  from  tlie  enemy's  fire.  (See 

weakness  of  sounds.    Intonation  not  only  Retrenchment,) 

includes  tlie  act  of  tuning,  but  the  giving  Intrigue  ;  an  assemblage  of  events  or 
to  the  tones  of  the  voice  or  instrument  circumstances,  occurring  in  an  a&ir,  and 
that  occasional  impulse,  swell  and  de-  perplexing  the  persons  concerned  in  it 
crease,  on  which,  in  a  great  measure,  all  In  this  sense,  it  is  used  to  signify  the  no- 
expression  depends.  A  good  intonation  is  dus  or  plot  of  a  play  or  romance,  or  that 
one  of  the  first  qualifications  in  tiie  higher  point  wherein  the  principal  characters  are 
walks  of  execution. — In  church  music,  most  embarrassed  tlirough  artifice  and  op- 
those  antiphonies  are  called  intonations,  position,  or  unfortunate  accidents  and  cur- 
which  are  first  sunff  by  the  priest,  and  cumstances. 

tlien  responded  by  the  clioir  or  the  con-  Introibo  ;  a  passage  of  the  fifth  veise 

gregation  ;  also  the  short  sentence,  most-  of  the  42d  Psalm,  witli  which  tlie  Catho- 

ly  mkcn  from  the  Bible,  which  the  minis-  lie  priest,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  altar,  aflerhav- 

ter  sings  before  the  collect,  and  wliich  is  ing  made  the  sign  of  tlie  cross,  begins  the 

res^nded  by  the  choir  or  community,  mass;  whereui)ontiie  servitor  answers  with 

Such  are  the  Gloria  (q.  v.),    "'  The  Lord  be  the  rest  of  tlie  verse ;  after  which  the  whole 

Willi  you,"  &c  Psalm  is  recited  alternately  by  the  priest 

Intoxication  ;  the  state  produced  bv  and  tlie  servitor.    In  masses  for  the  dead, 

the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquids.    It  and  during  Passion  week,  the  Psalm  is 

comes  on  gradually,  and  several  stages  not  pronounced. 

mav  be  noticed  in  its  progress.    The  fust  Intuition  (from  the  Latin  intueor,  1  look 

ie)  the  condition  express^  by  the  phrase  steadfastly  at,  gaze  upon;  in  German  phiiocH 

unarmed  unth  wine.    In  this  stage,  the  cir-  ophy,*^7i«cAauti/i^,)would  mean,  according 

culation  of  the  blood  becomes  somewhat  to  its  etymo]og>',  in  its  narrowest  sense,  an 

more  nqiid,  and  all  the  functions  of  the  image  in  tlio  mind,  acquired  directly  by  the 

iKxly  are  exercised  with  more  freedom,  sense  of  sight.    In  the  Engliifh  use  of  tho 

The  excitement,  however,  is  not  so  great  word,  it  is  confined  to  mental  i)erception, 

as  to  [>roduce  a  surcliarge  of  blood  in  the  and  signifies  the  act  wherel>y  die  mind  per- 

hrad  or  lungs.    In  this  state,  some  of  tho  ceives  the  agrceinent  or  disagreement  of 

powers  of  tlie  soul  seem  to  act  more  freely ;  two   ideas,  immediately  by   themselves, 

the  consciousness    is  not  yet   attacked;  without  the  intervention  of  any  otlier;  in 

the  fancy  is  more  lively  ;  the  feeling  of  which  case,  the  mind  perceives  the  truth, 

strength  and  courage   is  increased.    In  as  the  eye  does  the  H^it,  merely  by  being 

the  second  stage,  the  efi[ect  on  tlie  brain  is  directed  towards  it    Thus  the  mind  per- 

morc  decidecL    The  peculiarities  of  char-  ceives  that  white  is  not  black,  that  three 

acter,  the  faults  of  temperament  which,  are  more  than  two,  and  equal  to  one  and 

in  his  sober  moments,  the  individiud  could  two.    This  part  of  knowledge,  says  Locke, 

control  and  conceal,  manifest  tliemselves  is  irresistible,  and,  like  the  sunshine,  forces 

without  reserve  ;  tlie  secret  thoughts  are  itself  immediately  to  be  perceived,  as  soon 

disclosed,  and  the  sense  of  propriety  is  as  ever  the  mind  turns  its  view  that  way. 

lost    In  the  next  degree,  consciousness  is  It  is  on  this  intuition  that  all  the  certainty 

still  more  weakened ;  the  balance  of  the  and  evidence  of  our  otlier  knowledge  de- 
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pend ;  this  ceitunty  every  one  finds  to  be  tore ;  its  dome  supports  a  lantern,  which 

80  great,  that  he  cannot  imagine,  and  there-  is  sunmunted  by  a  cross  908  feet  high, 

fore  cannot  require,  a  greater.    The  Ger-  From  the  dome  were  formerly  suspended 

man  Anschauung,  which  literally  si^ifies  3000  colors,  taken  fliom  different  nationf ; 

the  same  as  intmHon,  is  used  to  signity  any  but  they  were  \aken  down  and  burnt  by 

notion  directly  presented  by  an  object  of  the  in^ids,  at  the  time  when  the  alfies 

sense.    The  transcendental  philosophy  ac-  entered  Paris,  that  tlv^y  might  not  be  re- 

knowledges  also  mtuitions  which  live  m  us  taken.    Works  in  statiiaiy  and  paiutiiig; 

(distinct  from  ideas  obtamed  by  reasoning),  by  Lafoese,  Boullongne,  Coypel,  Coustou, 

in  consequence  of  the  direct  perception  of  Coysevox,  &C.,  adorn  the  ceilings,  niches, 

the  internal  sense,  as  the  intuition  of  the  and  otlier  parts  of  the  buildings.    Frederic 

Divine.    Kant  distinguishes  empiric  in-  the  Great,  in  1748,  built  the  ho^tal  at 

tuitions  (those  conveyed  by  the  senses  Berlin,  with  the  inscription  Zfcuo  d  uine- 

fifom  external  objects),  and  pure  intuitions  to  mUUL    The  British  marine  hoapital,  at 

{reine  Jhuduiuungen\  or  intuitions  apriorij  Greenwich,  is  the  first  institution  of  thia 

which  are  the  basis  of  the  former ;  for  in-  kind. 

stance,  space  and  time:  as  nothing  can  be  Invention,  in  science,  is  distinguisbed 
perceived  by  our  senses  except  either  in  from  discovery,  as  implying  more  creative 
space  or  time,  our  notions  of  these  must  combining  power,  and  generally  signifies 
j>iecede  the  empiric  intuitions.  the  application  of  a  discovery  to  a  ceitain 
Invalids  ;  soldiers  and  officers,  who  are  purpose.  But  tlie  distinction  is  often  veiy 
disabled  for  foreign  service  by  wounds,  nice,  and  it  is  difficult,  in  mai^  caaea,  to 
disease  or  age,  and  who  are  generally  say  which  word  is  most  suitable.  Every 
maintained  for  life  in  public  estabhshments  invention  includes  a  discovery.  When 
(hospitals),  at  the  public  expense.  The  Archimedes  exuhingly  exclaimed,  ESpijM  (I 
Athenians  had  a  law,  providinjf  for  the  have  found  it),  afler  he  had  discovered,  in 
public  maintenance  of  persons  disabled  in  the  bath,  that  his  body,  in  the  fluid,  dia- 
war.  The  Romans  also  made  some,  though  placed  an  amount  equal  to  its  own  bulk,  he 
small,  provision  for  invaUds.  At  a  later  discovered;  but  he  t7iven/e(f  when  heappli- 
period,  they  were  taken  care  of  in  the  mon-  ed  the  hydrostatic  law,  thus  discovered,  to 
asteries.  Philip  Augustus  of  France  first  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  diflferent 
formed  the  plan  of  an  hospital  for  invalids,  substances.  Inventions  owe  their  origin,  aa 
But,  as  pope  Innocent  III  would  not  per-  discoveries  do,  either  to  chance,  to  some 
mit  tliis  institution  to  bo  placed  under  the  happy  idea  suddenly  striking  the  niind,orto 
direction  of  the  bishop,  the  king  relinquish-  patient  reflection  and  experiment.  Blany 
ed  the  plan.  Louis  aIV  was  the  first  who  inventions  belong  to  the  two  former  heads, 
carried  this  design  into  execution.  Be-  Of  tlic  third  class  of  inventions,  late  yean 
tween  1G7I  and  1679,  he  erected  a  splen-  afford  many  instancefi,  owing  to  the  great 
did  hospital  at  Paris,  in  the  suburb  of  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the  nat- 
St  Germain.  A  church,  a  department  for  ural  sciences.  As  man,  in  modem  tiraes^ 
the  nek,  a  governor,  and  other  officers,  are  is  always  inclined  to  consider  that  which 
attached  to  it.  Guards  are  stationed,  and  is  nearest  him  the  most  important,  he  geo- 
aU  other  forms  observed  which  are  cus-  erally  considers  the  inventions  of  his  age 
tomary  in  fortified  posts.  A  soldier  must  as  far  surpassing  those  of  other  times ;  but 
have  served  ten  years,  to  be  received  the  study  of  history  teaches  iis  mors 
into  this  hospital  on  account  of  poverty  or  modesty.  The  invention  of  the  screw, 
infirmity.  The  invalids  who  mount  guard  of  the  wheel,  of  the  rudder,  of  the  double 
arc  the  only  ones  who  bear  arms.  This  pulley,  may  be  compared  with  any  modem 
institution  suflered  very  much  at  the  com-  mventions  in  mechanical  science,  and 
mencement  of  the  revolution ;  but,  during  could  not,  moreover,  have  been  struck  out 
the  imperial  government,  it  was  put  in  a  at  once  by  chanc«.  The  history  of  in- 
better  condition  than  ever.  The  architect  ventions  is  one  of  the  most  intcrestiiig 
of  the  hospital  was  Bruant  It  is  compos-  branches  of  historical  sciences,  exhibiting^ 
ed  of  five  courts  surrounded  by  buildings,  in  a  striking  light,  the  stages  of  proffress 
A  vast  esplanade,  bordered  by  rows  of  and  decline  in  human  activity,  and  the 
trees,  and  decorated  with  a  fountain,  gives  great  variety  of  motives  which  have  actii- 
the  principal  yapcuie,  towards  the  Seine,  a  ated  different  ages.  G.  Ch.  A.  Busch  has 
noble  perspective.  The  hdlel  has  a  libra-  published  a  Manual  of  Inventions,  13  vob., 
ry  of  20,0(X)  volumes;  it  is  capable  of  con-  (Eisenach,  1802  to  1823,  in  German), 
taining  7000  men,  and  is  governed  by  a  Beckmanu's  History  of  Inventions  (Leip- 
marshal  of  France.  The  church  is  con-  sic,  1780 — 1805)  has  been  translated  iolo 
aidercd  a  ckef-<Pctuvn  of  French  architec-  English,  3  vols. 
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IirvEi«Ti03f  OF  THE  Cbosb.    The  Ro-  1       23       4       5*678 

man  Catholic  church  celebrates  a  feam,  b„.,a\d..,^\/..,.e\h.„^\k..^i\m..,.l\o^..nlq.„.p. 
May  3,  in  honor  of  the  nnding  of  the 

cross  on  which  Christ  was  executed.  The  Here  platoon  1  stands  on  the  left  wing^  yet 

search  \vas  made  by  the  order  of  St  Hel-  a  stands  on  the  right  of  his  platoon.    In 

ena,  mother  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  both  cases,  the  line  is  supposed  to  &ce  the 

A.  D.  32G,  and  the  cross  was  said  to  have  same  way. 

been  found  under  the  ruins  of  Calvary.  Investiture,  in  the  feudal  law,  was  the 
The  Bfory  is  told  by  St  Cyril.  open  deliveiy  of  a  feud  by  a  lonl  to  his 
Inversion  (fh)m  the  Latin),  literally,  vassal,  thu^  by  external  proof^  afibrding 
iurning  tn,  is  a  word  variously  used.     In  evidence  of  property.    To  use  the  wonls 
grammar,  it  is  contradistinguished  from  of  Blackstone,     **  Investitures,  in   their 
con^frifdibn,  and  means  the  arrangement  of  original  rise,  were  probably  intended  to 
wonls  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  demonstrate,  in  conquered  countricR,  the 
ideas  follow  in  the  writer's  mind,  and  not  actual  possession  of  the  lonl,  and  that  he 
according  to  the  usual  grammatical  con-  did  not  grant  a  bare  litigious  right,  btit  a 
utruction.    The  inversion  is  regulated  by  peaceable  and  finn  possession.    At  a  time 
the  object  of  the  writer  or  s[>eaker.    The  when   ^vriting  was   seldom  practisedi  a 
French  language  is  the  most  confined  in  mere  oral  ^ifl,  at  a  distance  from  the  spot 
this  respect,  and  has  made  the  natural  that  was  given,  was  not  likely  to  be  long 
«'onKtruc^on  its  first  law  of  arrangement  or  accurately  retained  in  tlie  memory  of 
The  Greek  and  I^tin,  on  the  contrary,  bystanders  who  were  very  little  interested 
are  extremely  free  in  the  use  of  inversion,  in  the  grant"    For  this  reason,  invcsti- 
and,  under   certain  circumstances,    can  turo  was  perfbrmed  by  tlie  presentation 
use  almost   any  onlcr  of  words.     The  of  some  symbol  to  the  person  invested,  as 
Czerman  is  not  so  tree  as  the  Greek,  but  a  branch  of  a  tree,  &c.    In  tlie  primitive 
much  freer  than  tlie  French.    Inveraion  church,  afler  the  election  of  a  bishop,  and 
seems  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  a  liis  consecration,  the  early  Christian  em- 
language,  though  it  leads  to  many  aberra-  perora  claimed  a  right  of  confirmation, 
tions  from  good  s(*nse.    As  a  figure  in  The  Gothic  and  Lomoord  kings  exercised 
rhetoric,  iuven:ion  is  used  to  direct  the  at-  the  some  privilege.    In  the  French  mon- 
tention  to   a   particular   point,    without  archy,  the  Merovingians  afiected  the  still 
changing  the  meaning,   us,  for  instance,  greater  power  of  direct  nomination,  and 
*  My  i)eace  I  give  to  you,'  or  *The  jjalra  of  theu*  control  was  supported   by  means 
victory  he  soon  hath  gouied,  the  faithful  against  which  the  church  was  wholly  in- 
warrior.' — Two  numbers,  powers  or  quan-  adequate  to  contend.     The  estates  and 
tities  are  said  to  be  in  an  m verse  proper-  honors  which  composed  the  ecclesiastical 
tion,  if  one  diminishes  as  the  other  in-  temporalities,  were  considered  to  partako 
creases ;  for  instance,  the  fieetness  and  the  of  the  nature  of  fieft<,  and  thcrefbre  to  re- 
power  of  a  horse  are  in  an  inverted  pro-  quire  similar  invcf4titure  from   tho  lord, 
portion. — Tho  term  is  also  used,  in  tac-  Charlema^e  is  said  to  have  introduced 
tics,  to  denote  the  disordered  arrangement  this  practice,  and    to    have  invested  the 
ofa  battalion,  when  the  platoons  composing  newly  consecrated  bishop  by  placing  a 
it  stand  in  a  reversed  onler.    When  the  pla-  ring  and  crosier  in  liis  hands.    Gratian, 
toon  which  usually  stands  on  the  extreme  indeed  (distinct.  63,  cap.  Jldrianits),  direct- 
right  becomes,  by  a  mancRuvre,  the  extreme  ly  affirms  that  pope  Adrian  poutively  con- 
left,  tlie  second  platoon  from  the  right  be-  cetled  to  the  emperor  the  po-wer  ol^ekct- 
coming  the  second  from  the  lefl,  and  so  ing,evcn  tothopa{mcy,  in774;but  neiUier 
on,  tlien  the  man  who  before  stood  at  tho  Eginliard  nor  any   other   contemporary 
rightextremityof  the  platoon  should  prop-  writer  mentions  this  fact    The  custom, 
crJy  stand  at  the  leA ;  but  if,  instead  of  so  however,  existed,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
doing,  he  still  stands  at  the  right,  the  po-  have  been  objected  to  or  opjposed  during 
Rition  of  the  battahon  is  mverted.    In  the  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  from  liis  reign, 
following  series.  The  disordcriy  state  of  Italy,  which  suc- 
Q      J        p       K      A        'iQi  eeeded  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  fino- 
/12-Ai/wiA  quently  interrupted  the  exercise  of  this 
q.,..p\o....n\m....l\k ....i\n...^\/....e\a ....c\o....ay  right  by  the  Cariovingians ;  but  even  so 

let  (X,  c,  e,  g',  i,  2,  n,  p,  be  the  men  on  the  late  as  1047,  when  tho  empire  had  passed 

right  of  their  respective  platoons,  when  to  another  line,  Henry  III  received  an  ex- 

the  battalion  stands  regularly  drawn  up :  plicit  adnuBsion  of  his  prero^tive,  and 

then  the  following  order  would  represent  repeatedly  used  it.    Tho  investiture  in  the 

the  battalion  inveited,  thuB :  leaser  sees  followed  aa  a  matter  of  eoume. 
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Alexander  n  issued  a  decree  against  lay  called  because  the  primitive  churqh  began 

investiture  in  general,  which  was  revived  their  worship,  on  that  day,  with  the  words 
by  Gregory  VH  (Hildebrand),  who,  having*  of  the  91st  Psalm,  15th  verse,  FnvocaoU 

succeeded  in  annulling  the  prerogative  oi  me  d  exaudiam  eum.    It  is  idso   called 

the  emperors   to   nominate  or   confirm  Quadragesunaj  or  the  40th  day,  because  it 

popefl^  sought  to  disjoin  entirely  the  eccle-  is  40  days  before  Good  Friday,  the  day 

siasdcal  firom  the  civil  rule.   He  complain-  when  Lent  ends. 

ed  loudly  of  the  humiliation  to  which  the  bf  voice;  an  account,  in  writmg,  of 

church  was  subjected  by  dependence  upon  'the  particulars  of  merchandise,  with  thdr 

tibe  patronage  of  laymen,  and  condemned  value,  custom,  charges,  &c.,  transmitted 

with  far  more  reason  the  mercenary  and  si-  by  one  merchant  to  another  in  a  distant 

moniacal  exactions,  which  ecclesiastics  suf-  country. 

iered  from  temporal  princes  as  the  price  Involution,  in  mathematics;  the  raising 

of  the  benefices  which    they  conferred,  of  a  quantity  from  its  root  to  any  power 

In  tlie  council  oftheLateran  in  1080,  he  de-  asagned.    Thus  2  X  2x2=8.     Here  8,  the 

clared  that  no  bishop  or  abbot,  submitting  third  power  of  2,  is  found  by  involution, 

to  lay  investiture,  should  be  considered  a  By  continuing  the  process,  we  can  obtain 

prelate.    The  convulsions  which  follow-  any  power  of  2,  and  so  with  other  num- 

ed  engendered  the  Guelf  and  Ghibeline  hers. 

factions  (see  Gwlf\  and  deluged  Italy  lo ;  daughter  of  Inachus  (according  to 
with  blood  for  a  long  series  of  years  ;  for  some,  of  Argus  Panoptes)  and  Peitho ;  ac- 
the  struggle  commenced  by  Gregory  with  cording  to  others,  of  lasus  and  Lieucane. 
Henry  IV  was  zealously  continued  by  his  Jupiter  fell  in  love  with  her.  At  first,  she 
successors,  among  whom  Urban  II  and  would  not  listen  to  his  wishes ;  but,  being 
Paschal  II  especially  distinguished  tiiem-  enveloT)ed  by  him  with  a  thick  cloud,  she 
selves.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  yielded  herself  to  his  embraces.  Juno,not- 
papacy  of  Cahxtus  II,  in  1122,  that  the  withstanding,perceivedthe  infidelity  of  her 
question  was  tenninated,  as  it  appears,  ma-  husliand,  and  resolved  to  be  revenged  on 
tcrially  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  holy  sec.  both.  Jupiter,  to  protect  lo  firom  the  jeal- 
By  a  concordat  then  arranged  at  Worms,  ousy  of  Juno,  changed  her  into  a  beauti- 
lifenry  V  resigned  for  ever  all  pretence  to  ful  white  heifer.  Juno  was  not  deceived, 
invest  bishops  by  the  ring  and  crosier,  and  and  begged  tlie  heifer  of  her  husband, 
recognised  the  freedom  of  elections :  the  Apprehending  no  evil,  ho  granted  her  re- 
new bishop,  however,  was  to  receive  his  auest ;  but  she  immediate^  placed  it  un- 
temporalities  by  the  sceptre.  In  France,  der  tlie  custody  of  the  hundred-eyed 
even  under  the  papacy  of  Hildebrand,  the  Argus.  Jupiter  now  regretted  tliat  he  had 
right  of  investiture  does  not  appear  to  complied  with  her  request,  but  it  was  too 
have  been  made  a  subject  of  open  quarrel,  late  ;  he  therefore  sent  Mercury  to  kill 
In  spite  of  the  protests  of  tlie  holy  sec,  Argus,  and  set  lo  at  liberty.  This  com- 
the  kings  exercised  the  power,  but  at  mission  Mercury  successfully  executed, 
length  relinquished  the  presentation  of  the  having  lulled  the  watchful  Argus  to  sleep 
ring  and  crosier,  and  contented  themselves  by  playing  on  the  flute ;  but  at  the  mo- 
wim  conferring  investiture  by  a  written  ment  when  lo  tliought  herself  again  at 
instrument,  or  orally,  upon  which  they  liberty,  the  jealous  Juno  afflictcnl  her  with 
were  lefl  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  madness,  and  persecuted  her,  without  a 
power.  But  in  England,  Paschal  II  was  moment's  rest,  through  the  world.  She 
engaged  in  a  contest  liule  less  fierce  tlian  sprang  into  the  Ionian  sea,  reached  lUjnr- 
that  which  he  maintained  with  the  empe-  ia,  passed  the  Haemus,  went  thixHigfa 
ror.  Ansel ra,  the  primate,  refused  to  do  Thrace,  swam  over  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
homage  to  Henry  I  for  his  see.  The  king  nis  to  Asia,  passed  through  Scythia,  ovk' 
seems  to  have  asserted  an  unqualified  Caucasus,  and  came  at  length  to  Egypt 
right  of  investiture,  which  the  pope,  who  She  found  Prometlieus  in  the  Caucanin 
was  appealed  to,  as  unqualifiedly  denied,  mountains,  who  comforted  her,  and  show- 
AAer  a  protracted  struggle,  and  continued  ed  her  the  way  she  must  take.  This  way 
threats  of  excommunication,  tlie  contro-  is  described  at  length  in  tho  ^  PrometheusT 
versy  ended  in  Ensland,  as  it  did  ailer-  of  iEschylus.  Her  sufferings  ended  in 
wards  in  Germany,  by  compromise.  Pas-  Egypt  Here  she  regained  her  orinDil 
chal  ofifered  to  concede  the  objections  form,  and  bore  Epaphus,  the  son  of  jnpi- 
against  homage,  provided  Henry  would  ter.    At  the  instigation  of  Juno,  die  Co- 
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■on  in  Syria,  and  returned  with  him  to  Iodine  enters  into  fusion  at  22£P  Fahr., 
Egypt,  where  she  married  the  king,  Tel-  and  boils  at  347«» ;  but  when  moisture  is 
egonus.  She  was  deified,  and,  according  present,  it  sublimes  rapidly  at  a  tenipeni- 
to  some  authorities,  was  the  goddess  whom  ture  considerably  below  21#,  and  gi  vea  rise 
the  Ej^ptians  worshipped  under  the  name  to  a  dense  vapor  of  the  usual  violet  hue. 
of  Isis.  ^  It  is  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  water,  but  is 
loDiif  E  (from  IfUnff  vioalaceus,  m  allusion  readily  taken  up  by  alcohol  and  ether,  to 
to  the  beautiful  violet  color  of  its  vapor)  which  it  imparts  a  reddish-brown  color, 
is  the  name  of  an  undccompounded  prin-  It  extinguiHhes  vegetable  colors,  but  with 
ciple  or  element  in  chemistry.  It  had  less  energy  than  chlorine.  It  is  not 
escaped  the  obKcrvTition  of  chemists  until  inflammable.  Its  range  of  affinity  for 
161$^  when  a  manufacturer  of  salt-petre,  at  other  bodies  is  very  extensive;  the  most 
Paris,  detected  it  in  the  ashes  of  sea- weeds,  important  compounds  it  forms  with  these 
in  the  following  maimer.  In  evaporating  we  shall  describe  after  alluding  to  its 
the  ley  from  tliese  ashes,  to  procure  the  natural  state  and  preparation.  It  exists 
curix>nate  of  soda  which  they  contain,  he  most  abimdantly  in  the  various  S[>ecic8  of 
noticed  that  die  metallic  vessc;ls,  with  fucus,  which  form  die  greatest  part  of  the 
which  he  o|)erated,  were  jwwerfully  cor-  sea- weeds  of  our  coast ;  it  also  occurs  in 
rodcd,  and  that  the  corrosion  was  iiicreas-  the  sponge,  and  in  the  coverings  of  many 
ed  as  the  liquor  became  more  concen-  molluscous  animals,  and  has  l)ecn  found  in 
trated.  Having  at  hand,  one  day,  a  bottle  a  great  number  of  mineral  waters,  as 
of  sulphuric  acid,  he  added  some  of  it  to  those  of  Salz  in  Piedmont,  Saratoga  in 
a  portion  of  the  mother- water,  and  was  siir-  New  York,  &c.,  and  more  recentfy  has 
prised  to  see  a  rich  violet  vapor  disi*ngaged;  been  detected  m  some  silver  ores  fiom 
this  vapor  was  tlie  iodine.  He  at  once  Mexico,  and  in  an  ore  of  zinc  from  Upper 
communicate<l  the  ol)servation  to  M.  C16-  Silesia.  But  it  is  from  the  incinerated  sca- 
inent  Dcsonnes,  who  set  about  collecting  weed  or  kelp,  that  the  io<line,  in  largo 
some  of  tlic  vu])or,  and,  afler  examining  quantities,  is  obtained.  Ah  the  soa|>-n ion- 
its  loading  projiorties,  announced  it  to  tlie  ufocturers  are  in  the  hubit  of  obtaining 
royal  institute  of  France  as  a  new  body,  their  soda  from  kelp,  iodine  may  be  pro- 
Its  real  nature  was  soon  afler  unfolded  cured,  very  oconomic^illy,  from  the  residu- 
through  the  accurate  rosearehes  of  Gay-  ums  of  their  oj>eration,  according  to  the 
Lussacaiid  sirH.  Da\y.  Its  history  prov-  process  invented  by  doctor  Ure,  which  is 
ed  singularly  interesting  in  modifying  the  as  follows :  The  bro^vn  iodic  liquor  of  the 
then  prevailing  theor}-  of  chemistry.  Sir  soap-boiler,  or  th«:  solution  of  kelp  from 
H.  Davy  hari,  a  few  years  previously,  pro-  which  all  the  cr}'»tallizable  ingredients 
mulgated  the  now  throry  of  chlorine,  have  been  w^paratwl  by  concentration,  is 
which  was  still  received  with  6Usi)icion  heated  to  about  3!M)°  Fahr.,  poured  into  a 
among  chemists.  The  strong  analogies,  large  stone- ware  basin,  and  saturate^l  with 
however,  lx;tween  this  sulistance  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  When  cold,  the 
chlorine,  in  their  relations  to  combustibles,  liquor  is  filtered  through  woollen  cloth ; 
— both  iMxlies  fonniiig  coin|K)uiids  by  unit-  and  to  every  12  oz.  (ajwthecaries'  measure) 
ing  with  them,  similar  to  acids  containing  of  it,  is  added  1000  grains  of  black  oxido 
oxygen,  or  oxid(», — were  conceived  to  give  of  manganese  in  powder.  The  mixture 
great  weight  to  the  views  of  sir  H.  Davy,  is  put  into  a  gla»s  globe,  or  large  matrass 
and  operated  comph>tcly  to  overthrow  tlie  with  a  wide  neck,  over  which  a  glass  globe 
erroneous  hypotliesis  of  oxygenation,  in-  is  inverted,  and  heat  is  applied,  which 
vented  by  Lavoisier.  Its  investigation,  causes  the  iodine  to  sublime  copioush', 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  formed  a  and  to  condense  in  the  upper  vessel.  As 
new  era  in  chemistry.  The  physical  soon  as  the  balloon  becomes  warm,  another 
pro{>erties  of  iodine  are  as  follow  :  It  is  a  is  substituted  for  it ;  and  when  the  second 
soft,  friable,  opaque  solid,  of  a  bluish-black  becomes  heated,  the  first  is  again  applied, 
color,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  usually  in  The  io<Iine  is  whhdra^vn  from  the  globes 
scales,  but  sometimes  in  distinct  crystals  by  a  little  warm  water,  which  dissolves  it 
of  the  form  of  rhomboids  or  rhomboidal  very  s})aringly ;  and  it  is  purified  by  un- 
tables,  referable  to  an  octahedron,  with  a  dergoing  a  second  sublimation.  The  test 
rhomtnc  base  as  their  primary  form  ;  its  made  use  of  for  tlie  detection  of  iodine  in 
specific  gravity  is  4.1M6.  It  possesses  an  any  solution,  when  it  is  suspected  to  be 
odor  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  chio-  present,  is  stareh,  with  which  iodine  has 
rine.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  the  property  of  uniting,  and  of  forming 
and  possessesinan  eminent  degree  the  elec-  with  it  a  compound,  insoluble  in  cold 
trical  propcrtiee  of  oxygen  Sod  chlorine,  water,  which  is  recognised  with  ceitainty 
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by  its  deep  blue  color.  Tho  solution  few  hours  to  the  air,  the  oxygen  of  the 
should  be  cold  at  the  time  of  adding  the  atmosphere  forms  water  with  the  hydro- 
starch  ;  and,  if  the  color  does  not  become  een  of  the  acid,  and  liberates  the  iodine, 
apparent  simply  on  the  addition  of  the  Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  likewise  de- 
starchy  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  compose  it  by  yielding  oxygen,  the  former 
should  be  cautiously  added,  when,  if  any  being  converted  into  nitrous  and  the  latter 
iodine  is  present,  the  blue  color  will  make  into  sulphurous  acid.  The  free  iodine 
its  appearance.  This  test  is  so  exceed-  becomes  obvious  on  the  applicadon  of 
ingly  delicate,  diat  a  liquid,  containing  the  above-mentioned  test.  The  com- 
T77!«  77  of  its  weight  of  iodine,  receives  pounds  of  hydriocUc  acid  with  the  salifia- 
a  blue  tinge  firom  a  solution  of  starch. —  ble  bases  may  be  easily  foimcd,  either  by 
Iodine  has  a  powerftd  affinity  for  hydro-  direct  combination,  or  by  acting  on  the 
gen,  which  it  takes  from  animal  and  vege-  basis  in  water  with  iodine.  SuJphurouii 
table  substances,  in  the  same  manner  as  and  muriatic  acids,  as  well  as  sulphurcted 
chlorine,  and,  uniting  with  it,  forms  hydri-  hydrogen,  produce  no  change  on  the  hy- 
odic  acid.  The  following  are  tlic  methods  driodates,  at  the  usual  temperature  of  the 
for  obtaining;  this  acid  in  the  gaseous  and  air ;  but  chlorine,  nitric  and  concentrat- 
in  the  liquid  state :  Into  a  flask,  to  which  ed  sulphuric  acid,  instantly  decompofie 
a  recurved  tube  is  fitted,  dipping  under  a  them,  and  separate  the  iodine.  The  hy- 
jar  of  mercury,  are  introduced  eight  parts  driodates  of  potasli  and  soda  are  the  mosi 
of  iodine  and  one  of  phos{)horus,  and  to  intcresthig  of  their  number,  because  they 
the  mixture  a  few  drops  of  water  are  add-  are  the  chief  sources  of  iodine  in  nature, 
ed;  the  water  is  immediately  decomposed;  The  latter  salt  is  probably  the  one  which 
the  phosphorus,  seizing  its  oxygen,  forms  afibrds  the  iodine  obtained  from  kelp ; 
phosphoric  acid,  while  tho  hydrogen  com-  while  it  is  believed,  tliat  it  is  the  hydrio- 
bines  with  the  iodine.  As  there  is  not  date  of  potash,  which  is  most  general^ 
>vater  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dis-  found  in  mineral  springs.  (Hence  the 
solve  the  hydriodic  acid,  it  prisBcs  over  in  necessity  of  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
the  gaseousstate,  and  is  collected  oyer  the  residual  liqupr  of  the  soap-boiler,  in  order 
mercuiy..  In  contact  with  air,  it  smokes,  to  procure  the  iodine,  which  requires  to 
or  fUmcs,  like  the  muriatic  acid,  and,  like  be  separated  from  its  combination  with  the 
it,  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  is  distin-  alkali  to  which  it  is  united,  in  the  cou- 
guished,,  however,  from  tiiat  acid,  by  the  dition  of  hydriodic  acid ;  and  peroxide  of 
superior  affinity  possessed  by  chlorine  for  manganese  is  also  added,  in  order  to  &- 
hvdrogenii  iu  consequence  of  which,  if  cilitatetlie  decomposition  of  the  hydriodic 
chlorine  and  hydriodic  acid  gases  are  acid.) — Iodine  forms  acids  also  hy  uuiting 
mingled  together,  the  yellow  color  of  the  with  oxygen  and  with  chlorine.  When 
former  disappeara^  and  the  violet  vapor  of  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  protoxide 
iodine  makes  its  appearance,  which  proves  of  chlorine,  immediate  action  ensues  ;  the 
the  decomposition  of  tho  hydriodic  acid  chlorine  of  the  protoxide  unites  with  one 
by  the  chlorine.  If  the  decomposition  is  portion  of  iodine,  and  its  oxygon  with 
complete,  the  vessel  will  be  wholly  occu-    another,  fonniug  two  compounds, — avoh- 

Eied  by  muriatic  acid  gas.  To  obtain  the  tile  orange-colored  matter,  the  chloiMie 
ydriodic  acid  in  a  liquid  state,  we  liavo  acid,  and  a  white  solid  substance,  which  » 
only  to  conduct  tho  gas  through  water,  iodic  acid.  Iodic  acid  acts  powerfully  on 
until  it  is  fully  charged  with  it ;  or  it  may  inflammable  substances.  With  charooal, 
be  obtained  by  transmitting  a  cmrcnt  of  sulphur,  sugar,  and  similar  combustibles, 
sulphuretc<l  hydrogen  gas  through  water  it  forms  mixtures  which  detonate  when 
in  which  iodine,  in  fine  powder,  is  siis-  heated.  It  enters  into  combination  with 
pcnded.  The  iodine,  from  a  greater  affin-  metallic  oxides,  giving  rise  to  salts  called 
ity  for  hydrogen  than  the  sulphur  pos-  iodates.  These  compounds,  like  the  chk>- 
sesses,  decomposes  the  sulphureted  hy-  rates,  yield  ])ure  oxygen  by  heat,  and  de^ 
drogen  ;^and  hence  sulphur  is  set  free,  and  lagrate  when  thrown  on  burninff  char- 
hydriodic  acid  produced.  The  constitu-  coal  Iodic  acid  is  decomposed  by  aul- 
tiou  of  hydriodic  acid  is,  phurous,  phos])horous  and  hydriodic  acids, 

Bf  ▼oiumc.        By  freiuht.        ^^^  ^Y  sulphuretcd  hydrogen.    Iodine,  in 

Iodine   ....  50 124  each  case,  is  set  at  hberty,  and  may  be 

Hydrogen   ..  50  .....  .       1  detected,  as  usual,  by  starch.    Chloriodic 

Too  T^  acid,  which  is  also  formed  by  simply  im« 

mersing  diy  iodine  in  chlorine  gas,  deh- 
The  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  is  easily  quesces  ui  the  open  air,  and  diaaolfea 
decomposed.     Thua^  on  ezpoKue  for  a    very  freely  in  water.    Its  aohitioQ  m  vetj 
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sour  to  the  taste ;  and  it  reddens  vegetable  Uack;  streak,  white;  traiiqMurent  or  traiuh 
blues,  but  afterwards  destroys  them.  It  lucent ;  blue,  if  viewed  in  the  directioa 
does  not  unite  with  alkaline  bases  ;  in  of  the  a3us;  yellowish  gray,  perpendicular 
which  ren)ect  it  wants  one  of  the  charac-  to  it ;  hardness,  the  same  as  that  of  quar^ ; 
teristics  of  an  acid,  and  has  hence  been  specific  gravity,  2J58i\.  It  consists,  accord- 
called  by  Gay-Lussac  a  chloride  of  iodine,  ing  to  Stromeyer,  of 
Iodine  unites    with  nitrogen,  forming  a        q\\\c^  aq  i^lR 

dark  powder,  wliich  is  characterized,  hke        ai.««;«I oi'SS 

chlonde  of  nitrogen,    by   its  explosive        ii™!^?' Vi  in^ 

property.    In  order  to  form  it,  iodine  is        JJ!^^?':  '  J ^t^ 

put  into  a  solution  of  ammonia ;  tlie  alkali        XS3!  ^f-^«^*^:;-: n  Sno 

£  decomposed  ;  its  elements  uniu>  with       ^^^f,,^^^;]  [  ]  '///^    S 
different   portions   of  lodme,   and   thus        "«»^»> "»  '"«>  ^-"^w 

cause  the  formation  of  hydriodic  acid  and  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  in  a  good 

iodide  of  niut>gen.     Iodine  forms,  with  heat,  but  with  difficulty,  and  only  on  its 

sulphur,  a  feeble  com])ound,  of  a  grayish-  edges,  into  a  glass  not  inferior  to  the  min- 

black  color.    With  phosphorus,  also,  it  erd,  either  in  color  or  transparency.    It 

combines  with  great  rapiclity  at  common  occurs  in  aggregated  crystals,  with  garnet, 

temperatures,  attended  with  the  emergence  quartz,  &c.,  at  Cabo  dc  Gata  in  Spam.   A 

of  heat.    It  manifests  little  disposidon  to  variety  found  in  Bavaria,  at  Bodenmais, 

combine  with  metallic  oxides;  but  it  has  which  is  generally  massive,  resembling 

a  strong  attraction  for  the  pure  metals,  quartz,  and  imbedded  in  iron  pyrites,  has 

producing  compounds  which  are  called  been  called  pcliom.    Handsome  blue  Crys- 

todwretSf  or  iodides.    The  iodides  of  lead,  tals  of  this  species,  found  at  Orijerfvi'in 

copper,  bismuth,  silver  and  mercury,  are  Finland,  have  been  called  stdnheiiiUj  in 

insoluble  in  water,  while  the  iodides  of  the  honor  of  count  Stcmheil.    The  aapphire 

very  oxidizablc  metals  arc  soluble  in  that  d'eau  of  jewellers  is  a  transparent  variety 

liquid.    If  we  mix  a  hydriodate  with  the  of  tlie  present  species  from  Ceylon, 
metallic  solutions,  all  the  metals  which  do        Ion  ;   a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa, 

not  decompose  water  will  give  prccipi-  daughter  of  Erechtlicus,    who   married 

tatcs,  Avhile  those  which  decompose  that  Helice,  the  daughter  of  Scluius,  kmg  of 

liquid    will  give  none.    Iodine,  besides  iEgiale.    He  succeeded  to  tlie  throne  of 

being  employed  for  philosopliical  illus-  his  father-in-law,  and  built  a  citv,  which 

tration,  is  used  in  the  arts,  fur  pigments,  he  called  i/eZtcf,  on  accomit  of  his  wife, 

dyes  and  medicine.    Tlie  proto-ioduret  His  sulyects,  from  liim,  received  the  name 

of  mercury  is  used   in  England   as  a  oflonians,  and  the  country  diat  of  hnicu 

substitute  for  vermilion,  in  the  prcpara-  (See  lonians.) — ^A  tragic  poet  of  Chios,  who 

tion   of  paper-hangings ;    and   a   com-  flourished  about  the  &2d  Olympiad.    His 

})oimd  of  hydriodate  of  [lotassa  65,  iodoto  tragedies   were   represented   at  Adiens, 

of  potossa  2j  ami  ioduret  of  mercury  33,  where  they  met  with  universal  applause, 

is    employed  in   printing   calico.     The  He  is  mentioned  and  greatly  commended 

tincture  of  iodine,  48  grs.  to  1  oz.  of  alco-  by  Aristophanes  and  Athena^us,  &o. — A 

hoi,  is  a  powerful  remedy  m  the  goitre  nadvo  of  Ephesus,  introduced  in  Plato's 

and  other  glandular  diseases ;   but  it  is  dialogues  as  reasoning  with  Socrates, 
so  violent  in  its  action  on  the  system  as  to        Ior<rA.    (See  IcolmkiU,) 
require  great  caution  in  its  administradon.        Ionia  ;  the  ancient  name  of  Achaia 

The  hydriodate  of  ])otash,  or  of  soda,  is  (hence  the  Ionian  sea  and  Ionian  islands), 

also  applied  to  medical  uses  ;  and  it  is  By  Ionia  is  generally  understood  that  dis- 

inferred,that  the  efficacy  of  many  mineral  trict  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  lonians 

springs,  in  certain  diseases,  is  owing  to  from  Attica  settled,   about   1050  B.  C. 

the  presence  of  one  or  the  oUier  of  these  This  beautiful  and  fertile  country  extend- 

solts.  cd  from  the  river  Hermus  to  the  Mcean- 

loLAUs.    (See  ProtesHaus.)  der,  along  the  shore  of  the  iE^gcan  sea, 

loLE.    (See  Hercules.)  opposite  Oie  islands  of  Samoa  and  Chios, 

loLiTE,  CoRoiBaiTE,  or  DicHROiTE,  KB  and  was  bounded  by  Caria,  iEolia  and 

an   earthy  mineral,  commonly  massive,  Lydia.    Commerce,  navi^tion  andagri- 

though  sometimes  crystallized  in  six  or  culture  early  rendered   it   wealthy  and 

twelve-sided  prisms,  with  indistinct  cleav-  flourishing,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  nura- 

ages,  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  six-aided  ber  of  populous  cides  it  contained,  among 

prism,  which  is  considered  as  its  primary  which  the  moat  important  were  EpheauB 

form ;    lustre,   vitreous ;    color,  various  (die  chkf  place),  Smyrna,  ClazobieDflB, 

abades  of  blue,  ffenerally  inclining  to  £rythrB|  Cok>phon  and  Miletus.    These 
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free  citieB  fonned  the  Ionian  league,  but  in  19^  Ion.  E.,  the  most  western  pomt 
CrcBSus,  and  afterwards  Cynis,  niade  Most  of  die  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian 
them  tributaries.  They  remained  subiecc  islands  are  of  Greek  origin.  A  census,  in 
to  the  Persians  until  they  recovered  their  1814,  gave  a  population  of  218,000:  » 
independence  by  the  assistance  of  the  present,  it  amounts  to  about  227fi00^  of 
Athenians  and  Lisu^cdiemonians,  after  hav-  whom  about  8000  are  ItaDan8,*&nd  7000 
ing  previously  made  an  unsuccessful  at-  Jews.  There  are  also  some  English 
tempt,  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas-  there.  The  inhabitants  are  in  general  su- 
ites. They  were  again  subjected,  and  perstitious,  and  their  morals  are  Tax.  Until 
again  delivered  by  Alexander  the  Great  of  late,  the  language  spoken  here  was  a 
Ionia,  at  a  later  period,  became  a  Roman  corrupt  Italian,  but  modem  Ghreek  now 
province,  and  was  totally  devastated  by  prevails.  The  English  and  Greek  inhab- 
thc  Saracens,  so  that  few  vestiges  of  its  itants  have  little  intercourse,  notwxth- 
ancient  civihzation  remain.  The  lonians  standing  the  eftbrts  of  the  English  goveni- 
were  considered  efieminate  and  voluptu-  ment  In  1828,  there  were  29  schoob  of 
ouB,  but,  at  the  same  time,  highly  amial)le.  mutual  instruction,  a  collese,  and  a  uni- 
Their  dialect  partook  of  their  character,  versity,  founded  in  1823.— The  coasts  of 
(See  Ionian  Dialed,)  The  arts  and  sci-  tlie  islands  are  ruffged,  the  surface  HJicven, 
ences  flourished  in  this  happy  country,  containing  a  number  of  barren  rocks  and 
particulariy  those  which  contribute  to  em-  some  high  hills,  interspersed  with  fertik 
hellish  Ufe.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  became  plains  and  valleys.  The  climate  is  ven 
the  teachers  and  examples  of  the  Euro-  mild,  but  subject  to  sudden  changes.  The 
pean  Greeks.  Homer  the  poet,  Apclles  productions  are  com,  vines,  olives,  cur- 
and  Parrhasius  the  paihtera,  were  lonians.  rants,  cotton,  honey,  wax,  &c.  Vines  auii 
The  Ionic  column  proves  Uie  delicacy  of  olives  form  the  chief  source  of  inco!»> 
their  taste.  {See  ,^rchUedurtj  fi)nian  Pki-  to  tlie  inhabitants.  In  1825,  the  expoit> 
losopky,  and  lonians.)  amounted  to  about  $660,600.  The  cut- 
Ionian  Dialect  ;  one  of  the  Greek  dia-  rants  and  small  dried  grapes  are  exported 
lects,  the  softest  ofall,  on  account  of  tlielat^  in  large  quantities.  Suice  1815,  thisstat^ 
proportion  of  the  vowels  to  the  consonants  has  formed  an  aristocratic  ffovemmeot, 
(see  the  article  Consonant),  which  was  under  tiie  name  of  the  Imited  lotnan 
particularly  spoken  in  the  Greek  colonies  Islands,  under  the  protection  of  Great 
m  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  islands  of  the  Britain,  and  entirely  dependent  on  her.  .\ 
ArcIu{)clago.  It  is  di\ided  into  the  old  constitution  was  granted  by  Great  Britai::. 
and  new.  In  the  former.  Homer  and  in  1817.  There  is  a  British  high-commiit- 
llesiod  wrote.  It  originally  differed  little,  sioncr  at  Corfu,  tiie  capital  of  the  stau*. 
or  not  at  all,  from  the  old  Attic.  The  and  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  occu|)> 
new  Ionian  originated  after  tiie  lonians  the  fortresses,  and  keep  garrisons.  Tbr 
had  more  intercoursfi  witii  the  other  tribes,  high-commissioner  convokes  the  legislatiTf 
and  planted  colonics.  Anacrcon,  Herod-  assembly,  appoints  the  governors  of  thf 
otus  and  Hippocrates  wrote  in  this  dia-  difTorent  islands,  and  commands  tlie  forcps. 
lect.  (See  Grtek  Lamcuage,  under  tiie  The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  40 
head  of  Greece,  and  Dialect)  members,  and  holds  its  sessions  at  Corfu. 
lo^rjAPr  Islands  ;  a  republic  in  tiie  Five  senators,  chosen  by  tiie  legislative 
Soutli  of  Eurof>e,  under  tiie  protection  of  assembly  from  tiieir  own  number,  and  a 
Great  Britain,  situated  in  tiie  Ionian  sea,  president,  appointed  by  the  commisaioofr. 
along  the  western  coast  of  Greece  and  for  five  years,  form  the  senate.  The  ciril 
Albiiuia.  The  state  is  often  called  the  law  is  the  law  of  the  land.  Revenue, 
Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  on  account  al)out  £150,000 ;  expenditure  for  the  forcf 
of  tiio  seven  chief  islands  of  which  it  is  maintained  by  Great  Britain  (6400  neiu 
competed,  viz.,  Corfu,  Paxos,  Santa  Mau-  among  whom  are  four  regiments  of  ni- 
ra,  Thiaki  or  Ithaca,  and  Cephalonia,  ly-  tivrs),  £100,000.— These  islands  were  in- 
ing  west  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto ;  Zaiite,  habited  at  an  early  period,  and  fonned 
near  the  western  shore  of  the  Morea ;  and  small  states  ui  the  most  flourisliing  period 
Ccrigo,  to  the  soutii-east  of  the  same  pen-  of  Greece.  They  were  reduced  by  Alex- 
insula.  The  otiier  islands  and  islets  of  ander  the  Great,  at  a  later  period  by  thf 
this  little  state  are  Merlera,  Fano,  Samo-  Romans),  and  they  afterwards  formed  put 
trakj,  Anti-PaxoH,  Calamos,  Meganesi  and  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  kings  of 
Cerigotto,  which  is  the  most  southern  and  Naples  obtained  jiossesBion,  in  the  13th 
mow  casternpoint  of  the  republic,  in  35°  SO'  century,  of  Corfu  and  other  islanday  but 
lat  N.,and  2!r  17'  Ion.  £.  Merlera,  in  39°  in  the  14th  cenUuy,  the  Venetians,  then 
57'  Itt  N.,  is  the  most  northcra,  and  Fano,  the  raostera  of  the  Adriatic  sen,  oceupM 
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all  the  Seren  Idands.  CoHb  placed  heraelf  lorriAN  Sea  ;  ancient  name  of  that  part 

under  the  protection  of  Venice,  in  1386,  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies  between 

and  the  otiier  ifllands  followed  her  example,  the  south  part  of  Italy  and  Greece. 

Venice  left  the  goyemment  in  its  former  lorfiAifs ;  a  tribe  of  Greeks,  deriving  its 

state,  merely  sending  out  proweditcri  as  name  from  Ion.  (q.  v.)    They  first  lived 

licads  of  the  administration.    The  claims  in  the  Pclof)onn(*su8,  on  the  Iwrders  of  tlie 

of  Naples  were  extinguished  by  purchase,  gulf  of  Corinth,  where  they  buih  12  cities, 

and  Venice  remained  in  possession  of  the  celebrated   for   tlicir   moiuifactures   and 

islands,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  attacks  commerce.    The  AchsBans,  being  pressed 

of  the  Turks,  until  the  republic  of  Venice  by  the  Heraclides  and   Dorians,  united 

was  itself  dissolved,  in  1797.    In  ITWy  themselves  with  tliem,  and  the  country 

the  Russians  and  Turks  conquered  them ;  became  insufficient  for  both  people ;  the 

and  the  emperor  Paul,  by  a  ukase  of  lonions  thc^rcfore    emiffrated   to    Atticn, 

March  S21,  1800,  declared  tliem  a  state,  whence  Ncleus  led  a  colony  to  Ana.  (See 

under  the  name  of  the  RepMic  of  the  lonicu)    Those  who  had  remained  in  At- 

Seven  Uniitd  MandSy  forming  on  onstoc-  tica  were  mingled  with  other  tribes,  and  the 

racy  under  the  protection  of  Turkey.    In  Asiatic  lonians  alone  retained  the  name. 

ld(X3,  Russia  granted  a  new  constitution.  Iokic  Foot  consists  of  four  syllables, 

lu  1^07,  they  were  incorporated  ^^ith  the  two  short  and  two  long.    If  the  two  short 

great  empire  of  France ;  but  the  French    syllables  are  in  the  beginning  (v>  w ), 

were  able  to  maintain  only  Corfu.    Nov.  it  is  called  ionicw  minor:  if  the  two  sliort 

5, 1815,  it  was  agreed  between  Russia  and    syllables  follow  ( ^  ^),  it  is  called 

Great  Britain  (Uuer  also  Austria),  that  the  ioniau  major,    Horace  used  the  former, 

islands  should  fonn  a  republic,  under  the  Iota  ;  the  Greek  name  for  t.    (See  /.) 

name  of  tlio  United  State  of  the  Ionian  Ipecacuanha,  according  to  the  latest 

Mandsy  and  imder  the  exclusive  protec-  autliorities,  is  tlie  product  of  two  different 

tion  of  Great  Britain.   In  April,  1819,  Great  plants,  both  natives  of  South  America. 

Britain  agreed  to  cede  to  the  Porto  the  The  ffray  is  the  root  of  a  species  of  ri- 

city  of  Pax^  on  tlie  continent,  which  had  chanSa ;  the  other,  that  of  the  cepJudis  ipe- 

so  long  maintained  itself  against  All  Pa-  eacuanha.     The  two  roots,  iiowever,  do 

cha.  (q.  V.)    The  greater  port  of  the  Par-  not  differ  in  their  medicinal  properties,  and 

giotfl,  in  despair,  emigrated  to  the  Ionian  they  are  much  employed  indiscriminately, 

islands.    (See  Parfra,)    The  commercial  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  towarus 

flag  of  the  Ionian  Islands  is  acknowledged  tlie  middle  of  tlie  17th  centuiy ;  but  ^'as 

as  tlie  flag  of  an  indeiiendent  nation.  (8eo  not  generally  used  till  about  the  year  1686, 

the  works  of  Gell,  Dodwell,  Hughes,  Mus-  when  it  was  introduced,  under  the  patron- 

toxodi,  and  Kendrik  ;  also,  Esaav  on  the  age  of  I^ouis  XIV.    Its  taste  is  bitter  and 

Islands  of  Corfuy  Leueadioj  Cepnalonioy  acrid,  covering  the  tongue  with  a  kind  of 

&c.,  by  W.  Croodisson  (Loudon,  1822);  mucilage.    It  is  one  of  the  safest  and 

Aniiqudits  of  Ionia,  published  by  tlic  so-  mildest  emetics  with  which  we  are  ac- 

ciety  of  Dilettanti,  London.)  quainted,  and  is  administered  as  a  powder, 

loMAN  OaDEa.    (See  w^rchitedure,)  in  the  tincture,  or  infused  in  wine.    It  is 

Ionian  PiiiLosopnT.    As  Grecian  civ-  also  less  injurious,  if  it  does  not  operate 

ilizntion  was  first  developed  among  the  as  an  emetic,  than  antimony,  from  its  not 

lonians  (see  hnians  and  JKmia),  Grecian  disturbing  tlie  bowels  as  that  does, 

philosophy  also  originated  among  them.  Iphicrat£s  ;  a  famous  Athenian  miii- 

Tho  Ionian  philosophy  starts  with  the  taiy  commander,  in  the  fourth  century 

f  jucstion  respecting  the  primitive  elements  beforo  tlic  Christian  era.    He  was  bom  in 

of  tlie    world.     To  the    Ionian  school  obscurity,  but  raised  himself  to  eminence 

{oi  ^vffiKot)  belong  Thales,  Anaximander,  in  his  profession,  by  his  courage  and  tal- 

Pherecycles,  and,  in  some  points,  Aiiaxi-  ents,  early  in  lifo.    In  the  war  of  Corinth, 

menes.  (See  PA^jopAy,  and  consult  Bou-  395    B.  C,  he   opposed,  with   success, 

ten^'ck,  De  primis  Phil,  Grcbc,  DtcreHs  Agesilaus,  llie  warlike  kina;  of  SiMUta.   He 

Physicis,  in  tlie  second  volume  of  the  afterwimls  commanded  a  body  of  auxilia- 

Comm,  Soc,  Gce/^.,  1811 ;  Rilter,  Gtsehichte  ry  troops,  in  the  service  of  Artaxerxes, 

der  lonischen  PhUosophie,  Berlin,  1821,  and  king  of  Persia,  in  an  expedition  to  Egypt ; 

Geschichte  dtr  Philosopkie^  volume  1st,  by  and,  in  368  B.  C,  he  relieved  Sparta, 

the  same,  Hamburg,  1820).    In  modem  when    invaded  by  the  Tliebau  eenerol 

times,  the  Ionian  philosophy  has  been  Kpaminondas.    In  the  social  war,  he  yvBs 

revivefl,  in  connexion  with  tiie  atomic  oneof  thecommandera  of  the  fleet  fitted 

system,  by  Berigu^  Magnenus,  Sennert  out  by  tlie  Athenians,  for  Uie  recoveiy  of 

and  Gassendi.  (q.  y.)  Byzantium,   when,   being    accused    of 
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treachery  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  he  de-        Iphitus;  king  of  EUa,  in  Greece,  the 

fended  himself  with  such  spirit,  that  he  son  of  Praxonidas,  and  grandson  of  Ozy- 

was  acquitted  by  his  volatile  countrymen ;  lus,  memorable  as  the  institutor  of  the 

but,  though  he  hved  to  a  great  age,  he  did  &tnous  Olympic  games.    They  are  said 

not  again  engage  in  active  service.    In  to  have  been  origuaally  celebrated  by  Pe- 

the  early  part  of  his  career,  he  restored  lops,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Hercules, 

to  his  dominions  Seuthes,  king  of  Thrace,  in  honor  of  Jupiter ;  and,  after  being  neg- 

whose  daughter  ho  married.    Iphicrates  lected  for  several  ages,  they  were  restored 

wasastrict  observer  of  discipline,  and  was  or  reestablished  by  Iphitus.    Controver- 

the  author  of  some  important  improve-  sies  have  arisen  as  to  the  age  in  which 

ments  in  the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  this   prince  lived.     Some    chronologeis  - 

the  Adienian  soldiery.     He  was  accus-  place  him  884  B.  C. ;  but  ar  Isaac  New- 

tomed  always  to  fortify  his  camp  in  the  ton  has  sliown  that  he  probably  lived  a 

field,  even  in  a  friendly  country ;  and,  century  later,  and  tliat  the  first  games  of 

when  once  asked  Why  he  took  so  much  his  institution  were  held  776  B.  €. ;  from 

trouble,  he  answered,  ^  Because,  if,  con-  which  period  they  were  continued,  with- 

trary  to  probability,  I  should  be  attacked,  out  interrupdon,    for   several    centuriesL 

I  may  not  be  obliged  to  make  the  dis-  (See  Olympic  GamM.) 
graceful  excuse,  that  I  did  not  expect  it"  Ipsara.    (See  Paariu) 

Iphioema,  daughter  of  Agamemnon  Ipsilanti.  (See  YpsUomtL) 
and  Clyteniiicsn-a  (according  to  some,  an  Irak  Aojemi.  (See  Peritcu) 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Theseus  and  Hel-  Irak  Arabi  ;  tlie  ancient  Babylonia  and 
en,  adopted  by  Clytemnestra  in  childhood),  Chaidcea. 
was  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Diana,  at  Iran.  (See  Persia,) 
the  advice  of  the  prophet  Culchos,  when  Ireland  ;  a  large  and  fertile  island  of 
the  goddess,  enraged  with  Agamemnon,  Europe,  in  tlie  Atlantic  ocean,  lying  to  the 
because  he  had  slain,  in  hunting,  her  con-  west  of  Great  Britain,  from  which  it  is 
secrated  hind,  detained  the  Greek  fleet  in  separated  by  the  Ii'ish  sea,  or  St  Georgeli 
Aulis  by  a  calm.  Under  the  pretence  that  cliannel ;  in  some  }>arts  120  miles  broad, 
she  was  to  bo  married  to  Achilles,  Iphi-  in  otliers  not  above  12  miles.  This  coun* 
genia  was  taken  from  her  mother,  and  led  try  is  situated  between  Ion.  5"  19^  and  l(f 
to  tiie  altar.  But,  in  the  moment  when  28'  W.,and  lat.  51®  15^  and  55*^  2Jy  N.;  ils 
the  priest  was  about  to  give  the  death  superficial  extent  is  not  accurately  kno^vu 
blow,  Iphigenia  disappeared,  and,  in  her  Piiikerton  assigns  it  an  area  of  27,451 
stead,  a  beautiful  hmd  was  su)>stituted,  square  miles ;  Wakefield,  of  32,201.  Ln^ 
whose  blood  gushed  out  on  the  altar,  land  is  divided  into  four  great  provinceit 
Diana  had  relented,  and  conveyed  her  in  viz.  Ulster,  Leiuster,  Connaught,  and  Mua- 
a  cloud  to  Tauris,  where  she  became  the  ster,  which  are  again  divided  mto  ^  coun- 
priestess  of  the  goddess.  Conformably  ties,  containing  2436  parishes.  Ulster, 
with  tlie  cruel  law  of  the  country,  she  was  which  occupies  the  noithem  part  of  the 
obliged  to  sacrifice  every  Greek  that  kingdom,  contains  nine  countiesi,  viz.  An- 
landed  tliere.  Her  brother  Orestes,  com-  trim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  Down, 
ing  thitlier  on  his  wanderings,  in  despair  Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  Monaghan,  and 
at  tlie  murder  of  his  mother,  and  wishing  T>Tone.  Leinster,  situated  to  the  east, 
to  take  away  tlie  statues  of  Diana,  was  contains  12  counties,  viz.  Carlo w,  Dublin, 
likewise  condemned  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  King's  county,  Loqf- 
goddess.  A  recognition  took  place  in  the  ford,  Louth,  Meath,  Queen's  count}''.  West- 
temple,  and,  after  deliberating  on  the  meotli,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow. .  Con- 
means  of  escape,  Orestes  succeeded  in  naught,  towards  the  west,  contains  fin 
removing  Iphigenia  and  the  statuee  of  counties,  viz.  Galway,  Leitrim,  Mam 
Diana.  Some  nations  maintained,  that  Roscommon,  and  Sligo.  Munster,  wfaieb 
tliey  derived  the  worship  of  Diaua  of  occujues  the  southern  part  of  the  king- 
Tauris  from  Iphigenia.  She  herself  is  dom,  contains  six  counties,  viz.  Claiei 
said  to  liave  amved  at  the  island  of  Leuca,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and 
and,  after  being  endowed  witli  immortal  Waterford.  The  face  of  the  countiy  af- 
youth,  and  the  name  of  Orilochia,  to  have  fords  a  pleasing  variety  of  surface.  la 
married  the  shade  of  Achilles.  Pausanios  some  parts  there  are  rich  and  fertile  plaiDi» 
says  that  her  grave  was  sliown  at  Megara.  watered  by  large  and  beautiful  Btieaini^ 
In  two  fiimous  operas  by  Gluck,  and  G6-  while  in  other  parts  hills  are  found  in  fie- 
the's  masterpiece,  Iphigenia  a\if  Tawii  ouent  succession,  which  give  an  agieeabk 
(Iphigenia  at  Tauns),  Iphigenia  is  the  aiversir^  to  tho  scenery.  The  raountiiB- 
leadiDg  character.  ous  chuns  of  Ireland  are  neither  inline- 
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»r  important ;  for,  though  the  country  era  to  comprise  witliui  it  six  sevenths  of 
ns  many  hills  of  considerable  elova-  the  bogs  in  tlie  island,  exclusive  of  some 
et  tliey  are  not  of  such  height,  nor  mouutain  bogs  and  bays  of  less  extent 
jy  coliectc<i  into  such  masses,  as  to  than  500  acres.  They  were  perfectly  con- 
I  Ireland  the  character  of  a  moun-  vinced  of  the  practicability  of  draining 
3  country.  The  hilly  parts  of  Ire-  these  manihcs.  Ireland  is  said  to  rest  on 
re,  in  general,  of  easy  ascent,  and  ad-  a  bed  of  granite,  and  granite  is  according- 
culture  a  considerable  way  up  their  ly  abundant,  ako  limestone.  The  basaltic 
some  of  them,  however,  are  precip-  region  is  in  the  north-eastcni  jwrt  of  the 
and  tenninate  in  cones,  or  spires,  island.  (See  GianVa  Caiisncay,)  A  great 
rincipal  rivers  ore  lh(<  Shannon,  the  variety  of  marbles  is  fouud,  also  gjp- 
n,  tlie  Lee,  tlie  liluck water,  or  Broad-  sum,  "fuller's  earth  and  coal.  Precious 
the  Liffey,  the  6oyne,theSuire,tho  stones  have  been  discovercfl  in  Ireland, 
V,  the  Sluney,  and  the  Hann;  the  namely,  beryls,  amethvsts  and  jjisperp,  and 
)al  lakes,  or  loughs,  lou<:h  Neagh,  also  various  sjiecies  or  crvstals,  which  are 
Enie,  and  lou^h  Corrik  Lough  hanl,  large,  and  very  brilfiant.  Pieces  of 
or  the  lake  of  Killanicy,  is  the  most  native  gold  have  also  been  found.  There 
tiished  for  its  l^eauties.  The  bar-  are  mines  of  lead,  copper  nud  cobalt,  some 
:'  Ireland  are  excellent  and  very  nu-  of  which  have  been  wrought  to  great  ad- 
s  ;  these  are  Waterlbnl  and  Cork  vantage,  and  some  are  at  present  worked 
8  on  the  south,  Bantry  and  Dingle  by  the  Irish  mining  company.  Two  cop- 
n  the  south-west,  the  estuary  of  the  j>er  mines  are  now  worked  in  the  county 
on  and  the  vast  bay  of  Gafway  on  of  Cork.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  iutiie 
»t,  that  great  opening  on  the  north-  middle  of  the  17th  century,  iron-works 
)f  which  the  Imy  of  Sligo  is  a  part,  were  very  common.  Mineral  springs, 
1  Swilly  and  lough  Fovie,  on  the  chiefly  chalybeates,  are  found  in  almost 
are  the  most  considfirable.  On  the  every  county.  There  is  a  remarkable  de- 
le are  the  harbors  of  Belfast  and  ficiency  of  wood  in  Ireland,  though  old 
',  and  the  l>arred  havens  of  Dublin,  historians  speak  of  the  country  as  a  con- 
eda  and  Wexford.  The  i)rincipal  tiimous  forest.  The  woods  were  destrov- 
ercial  towns  are  Dublin,  Cork,  Bel-  ed  with  so  unsparing  a  hand,  that  welt- 
jmerick  and  Waterfbrd.  The  nu-  grown  timber  is  rarely  to  be  seen.  In  tlie 
s  lakes  and  rivers  render  tlie  inland  17th  century,  they  were  infested  witli 
tion  extensive,  and  are  connected  by  wolves.  Notwitlistanding  the  great  fertil- 
1  canals.  (See  Canals,)  The  cli-  ity  of  die  soil,  tlie  average  produce  is  much 
>f  Ireland  is,  in  general,  more  tem-  less  than  in  England,  owing  to  the  back- 

tlian  the  climate  of  other  countries  wanl  state  of  agriculture.    In  1809,  it  was 

same  latitude  ;  the  heat  of  summer  calculated  that  two  millions  of  acres  ^vere 

oppressive,  and  the  cold  of  winter  employed  in  the  culture  of  grain,  about 

vere.    It  is  also  much  more  indiii-  800,000  in  that  of  potatoes,  and  150,000  in 

noisture,  falls  of  rain  being  more  ire-  that  of  flax.    The  amount  of  land  at  pres- 

and  the  atmosphere,  even  when  ent  under  tillage  is  probably  ^ve  millions. 

s  no  rain,  being  impregnated  with  a  The  average  amount  of  grain  exported,  in 

ire  which  afl^ectsthe  walls  of  houses,  the  four  years  f)receding  1728,  was  20,638 

!ll  as  furniture  and  other  articles,  quartera;  in  1825,itamouiited  to  12,774,442 

3il  of  Ireland  is,  generally  speaking,  quarters,    although   the  population    had 

le  loam,  witli  a  rocky  substratum,  trebled  in   the  mean  time.     The  same 

ogs  of  Ireland  form  a  very  remark-  remarkable  results  appear  in  the  number 

mature  of  the  country ;  these  are  of  of  cattle  reared.    The  bullocks,  cows  And 

nt  kinds,  and  in  some  places  are  very  hones  exported,  on  an  average  of  seven 

ive.    In  the  reports  of  the  commis-  yeaispreceding  1770^  amounted  to  2127 ; 

3  appointed,  in  1809,  to  inquire  into  m  182G,  they  amounted  to  66,649.     In 

ature   and    extent   of  Irish    bogs,  the  same  year  were  exported  72,101  sheep, 

extent  is  stated  at  2,830,000  English  and  ({5,919  swine.    Tlie  catde  are  of  a 

The  greater  part  were  considered  very  excellent  description.     The  butter 

)  commissioners  to  form  one  con-  trade  is  considered,  at  present,  as  the  staple 

I  whole ;  and  a  portion  of  Ireland,  trade,  and  a  much  greater  extent  of  coun- 

[e  more  tlian  one  fourth  of  its  entire  try  is  covered  by  dairy  than  by  grazing 

icial  contents,  and  included  between  farms*    In  1824,  521,465  cwts.  of  butter 

drawn  from  Wicklow-head  to  Gal-  were  exported,  ami  the  <juantiur  has  since 

iid  another  drawn  flx)mHowth-liead  increased.    The  cultivation  of  flax,  on  a 

p,  was  supposed  by  the  conuniasion-  large  scale,  dates  from  the  begimung  of 
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the  kst  century,  and  has  now  probably  ^SoJk          r  -J^ff!^ 

reached    its   maximum.     Since  1827,  a  1^>  •  •  f,^5ft«S  *  '        o'?5q'S 

cood  deal  of  tobacco,  of  inferior  quality,  1760,  .  .  .  J»740,oe0  ....  ^lY'fee 

has  been  raised  with  profit    The  linen  1790»  •  •  •  ^'^^'^^  *  '  *  •  q'Ibo  iS 

manufacture  has  been  of  great  impor-  JoOO,  .  .  .  ^»*^^1^  ....  J^^^ 

tance  to  Ireland,  not  only  in  a  commercial,  JolO,  .  .  •  ^>^»^2  '  *  '  *  y^^QiS 

but  in  a  moral  point  of  view.    It  is  a  do-  1820,  .  .  .  5,190,oo8  ....  7,169,128 

mcstic  industry,  the  spinners  and  weavera  The  official  values  here  given  fall  consider 

being,  in  general,  rural  peasantry,  who  add  ably  short  of  the  real  values.    The  total  of 

the  manufacturing  business  to  the  care  of  imports  from  1781  to  1800  was  £49,763,506; 

a  few  acres  of  ground.  The  linen  exported  fipom  1802  to  1820,  £91,450,593 ;  of  expoiu 

from  Ireland  in  for  the  former  period,  69,^2,764 ;  for  the 

1710,  was  1,688,574  yanis ;  latter,  103,672,510  (official  value  in  Irish 

1730, 4,436^ '    «  currency).     An  act,  passed  in  1819,  for 

1750, ...  1 1,200,000     "  *l*®  encouragement  of  the    Irish  febc- 

1770* ! . !  20  560*754     "  "^s,  has  had  a  remaricable  effect.    The 

1790* . .  .37'446,133     "  number  of  men  registered  waa,  in 

1810j ! .' .'  37,'lG5,039     "  1821, 36,000 ; 

1818, . .  .55,770,636     «  1823, 49,448 

1822, . .  .49,414,775     «  1825, 57,809 

1823, . .  .43,464,363     "  1827, 59,177 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  The  net  produce  of  the  ordinary  reveniw 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  haWng  been  put  of  the  kingdom  amounts  to  neariy  fire 
on  the  footing  of  the  coasting  trade,  in  millions  annually  (exclusive  of  loans  and 
1824,  there  are  no  official  records  later  tlian  duties  appropriated  to  national  objects), 
the  above ;  but  h  is  well  known  that  the  which  is  ten  times  the  sum  that  was  raised 
linen  manufacture  has  continued  to  decline,  with  difficulty  in  the  first  half  of  the  hat 
and  has  yielded  no  profits  for  the  last  six  century,  and  about  four  times  the  amount 
years,  pnitly  on  account  of  the  compara-  raised  at  the  beginning  of  this  centu- 
dve  cheapness  of  cotton  stuflfe,  and  partly  nr.  The  debt  of  Ireland  in  1817  ww 
on  account  of  the  manufacture  of  an  arti-  £134,602,769 ;  but  it  was  then  conaiderBd 
cle  composed  of  linen  and  cotton,  which  expedient  to  unite  the  exchequer  of  Ire- 
deceives  tlie  most  practised  eye,  and  land  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
is  sold  at  half  the  price.  The  cotton  thus  consohdate  the  public  debts  of  the 
manufacture  has,  however,  increased,  two  kingdoms.  The  population  of  the 
The  cotton  stuf!s  manufactured  in  Ire-  country  has  also  increased  rapidly  aod 
land,  and  exported  to  Great  Britain,  steadily.  In  1695,  it  was  estunated  at 
amounted,  in  1,034,000 ;  in  1754,  at  2,372,634 ;  m  1783^ 

1822,   to  406,687  yards;  f^^'J''.  }f^'  the  census  gaw 

1824,...  3,840,699     «  6,846,999  as  the  total  population ;  wd,  ac- 

1825...  M18  640     «  !^'?^?^'*™^^^?"?^yn^-*^?^ 

'       ^      '  m  1827,  It  amounted  to  7,672,000.    A  cal- 

The  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in  the  culation,  founded  chiefly  on  returns  fiwn 

country  is  more  than  double  what  it  was  schools,  gives  lf}70fl00    Protestants  (of 

20   years  ago.     The  country    possesses  whom  700,000  are  Presbyterians)  4,780,000 

many  natural  advantages  for  tlic  woollen  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  unceftm 

manufacture,  but  it  has  been  crippled  by  The  established  church  of  Ireland  leseoh 

the  English  legislation.    The  silk  manu-  bles  that  of  England.    Thedignitaiieaae 

facturc  has  much  declined.    The  distille-  four  archbishops, — of  Armagh  (primMe of 

ries  of  Ireland  are  very  extensive,  and  a  all  Ireland),  of  Dublin  (primate  of  Ireteidl 

considerable  quantity  of  whiskey  is  ex-  of  Cashel,  and  of  Tuam, — and  18  bnhop& 

ported.    In  1^26, 9,895,567  gallons  of  spir-  The    average  revenue  of  these    see*  v 

Its  were  produced  from  the  licensed  distil-  about  £9,000  per  annum ;  the  income  of 

leries,  and  the  quantity  from  unlicensed  two  of  the  primates  is  £14,000 ;  of  the 

stills  was  estimated  at  six  millions.    The  bishop  of  Deny,  15,000;  of  the  hidiop  of 

industry  and  resources  of  the   country  Elphin,  12,000.    The  number  of  ^^^^ 

have  been  wonderfully  developed  durmg  is  stated  at  2167,  the  beneficed  cL 

the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  still  1300,  and  the  curates  at  400.     The 

more  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  notof  the  established  cht>"ch  are  e8ti«..,i.«. 

century,  as  appeals  from  the  following  tu-  at  about  2378,  viz.  1^    loman  C^tfaoir. 

Ue  of  the  total  exports  and  imports :~  239  Presbyterian,  and  1^  of  other 
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whole  income  is  about  £2M,000.  The  new  fiiith  did  Dot  flouriflh  till  a  ceDtu- 

^elandy^  Bays  the  Eclectic  Review  ry  later,  when  St.  Coluniba  erected  zdod- 

'^the  church  of  England  has  the  asteries.    In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centu- 

the  church  of  Rome  the  people,  ries,  the  scliolars  ot  Ireland  were  among 

(urly  seven  millions  of  people,  5i  the  most  distinguished  at  the  courts  of  tlie 

s  are  Roman  Catholics,  above  one  Saxon  kings,  and  of  Charlemagne.    But 

dissenters,  and  less  than  half  a  when  the  Northmen  commenced  their  de- 

(400,000)  adlierents  of  the  estab-  scents  on  the  coasts,  the  ecclesiastics  took 

nL    To  mbiister  to  these  400,000  to  flight ;  and'  it  is  evident,  from  the  con- 

I,  there  are  1700  clergy  (of  whom  dition  of  the  people  at  a  later  jjeriod,  that 

0  di^itarics),  with  an  income  of  die  learning  of  the  Irish  clergy  never  ex- 
,000.''  The  income  of  the  clergy  tended  beyond  the  walls  of  the  monaste- 
other  6h  millions  we  have  above  rie&  Divided  among  a  number  of  barba- 
ned  is  £204,000.  (Consuh  Moreau's  rous  and  hostile  chiera,  Ireland  had  been 
cal  State  of  brtlmid  (I^ndon,  1627),  for  a  long  time  toni  by  internal  wars,  and, 
ield's  Jlccount  of  Irdand  (1812J,  for  nearly  two  centuries^  ravaged  by  the 
's,  Beaufort's,  Reid's  (1823)  Travm  Danes,  when,  in  tiie  be^nniiig  of  the  11th 
truL]  Until  1800,  Ireland  had  a  centtiry,  Brian  Borrhoimi,  or  Boroihmh 
e  parliament;  but,  the  union  with  (the  Conqueror),  united  the  greater  part  of 
id  having  been  effected  in  tliatyear,  the  island  under  his  sceptre,  restored  pub- 
mtry  is  now  rc})re8ented  in  the  im-  lie  tranquillity,  and  expelled  the  nortnem 
paniament.  The  government  is  invaders.  lu  1155,  Henn^  II,kinff  of  Eng- 
stered  by  a  viceroy  ap{)ointed  by  land,  obtained  a  bull  nt)m  Adrian  IV, 
g,  with  die  title  of  lord  lieutenant  granting  him  the  possession  of  Ireland. 
tnd.  An  Irish  diancellor,  coumian-  In  1161),  English  troops  imdcr  the  earl  of 

the  forces,  chief  secretary,  vice-  Pembroke  (Stroiigbow)  landed  ui  the  Conn- 
er, and  attontcy  and  solicitor  gene-  trj',  which  was  soon  ])artially  reduced  by 
.,  compose  the  Irish  ministry.  In  the  invaders,  aided  by  tlie  mutual  bostih- 
le  Irish  [leers  were  213 — 1  duke,  14  ties  and  jealousies  of  the  native  chie&. 
ses,  76  earls,  48  viscounts,  70  barons,  The  country  over  which  tlio  Engliali  actu- 
Mieresscs.  They  ore  represented  in  ally  ruled  included  tlie  four  counties  of 
tish  house  of  lurds  by  26  represen-  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth  and  Kildaie,  and 
»eers ;  tlie  church  is  also  represented  was  called  the  pale.    In  the  rest  of  the 

representative  bishops.    The  Irish  island,  the  native  chiefs  still  maintained 

>us  are  represented  by  64  knights  their  inde|)endence.     In  1310,  Edward 

>  citizens  and  burgesses.    By  10  Bruce,  brother  of  the  king  of  Scotland, 

t  IV,  c.  6  (13  April,  1829),  a  freehold  landed  in  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  a  Scotch 

clear  yearly  value  is  made  a  qualifi-  force,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 

or  voters,  in  tlie  election  of  knights  king  of  the  island ;  but,  not  being  vigo- 

shires,    and  tlie  40  shilling  free-  rously  supported  by  tlie  Irish,  who  had  in- 

i,  of  whom  the  number  was  lo4,492,  vited  his  assistance,  he  was  defeated  by 

rrauchis(;d.  the  English,  and  the  Scotch  were  obliged 

be^nnuig  of  the  lustory  of  Ireland  to  return  without  accomplishing  any  thing, 

loped  in  fable.    The  historians  of  There   still    remained  one    indo[)endent 

intry  (OTlalierty,  Keating,  O'llal-  prince,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  whose 

^allancey,  IMowden]  s})eak  of  Greek  daughter  and  heir  having  been  married  to 

(Buician  colonies,  give  lists  of  kings,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  III, 

r  which  there  is  no  historical  foun-  that  province  came  into  the  Iiands  of  the 

The  vemocukir  language  of  the  English  in  1361.  A  parliament,  held  at  Kll- 

»roves  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  kenny  in  1367,  forbade  intermarriages  with 

Celtic  race,  which  was  once  spread  the  Irish,  the  use  of  tlieir  language,  &:c., 

T  Western  Europe.     (See  Gcad,)  under  severe  penalde^and  tlius  contributed 

h  manuscript  has  been  found  more  to  widen  the  distincdon  between  the  two 

:  than  the  10th  century.    The  old-  nations,  which  it  should  have  been  the 

most  authentic  Irish  records  were  policy  of  the  English  government  to  amal- 

1  between  the  10th  and  12th  centu-  gamate.  In  the  reign  of  Ileniy  VI,  Rich- 
ome  of  them  go  back,  with  some  ard,  duke  of  York,  was  appointed  chief 
cncy,  as  far  OS  the  Christian  era;  but  governor ;  and  an  attachment  to  his  de- 
i  no  evidence  that  the  Irish  had  the  scendants  continued  to  influence  the 
letters  before  tlie  middle  of  the  fifth  Anglo-Irish  during  the  reign  of  Heniy 
fj  when  Christianity  and  Cluristian  Vl(  as  appeara  in  the  affair  of  Lambert 
ire  were  introduced  by  St  Patrick.  SinmcL    In  his  reign  (1495)  was  passed 
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PoyjM/^s  ad  {so  called  from  sir  Edward  educated  in  foreign  countries,  witli  other 

Poyning,  lord-deputy  of  Ireland),  which  circumstances,  led  to  an  attempt  to  shake 

providc<l  that  all  former  laws  i)as8ed  in  off  the  English  ^oke.    Dr.  Lingard  saja 

EngUuid  should  he  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  of  this  insurrection,  that  it  has  been  luaul 

that  no  Irish  parliament  should  be  held  for  writers  to  paint  the  atrocities  of  the 

without  previously  stating  the  reasons  on  natives  and  to  omit  those  of  their  oppo- 

account  of  which  it  was  to  be  summoned,  neuts,  but  that  revolting  barbarities  are 

and  the  laws  which  it  was  intended  to  en-  equally  recorded  of  both,  and  that  ifamonr 

act     When  Henry  VIII,  in   the    16th  theone  there  were  monsters  who  thirsted 

ccntuiy,  embraced  the  reformation,  the  for  blood,  there  were  among  the  others 

Irish  continued  to  adhere  to  tlie  Catholic  those  who  had  long  been  accustonied  to 

religion.     But,  in  1541,  Henry  received  deem  the  life  of  a  mere  Irishman  be- 

irom  the  Irish  parliament  the  title  of  king  neath  their  notice.    After  the  death  of 

of  Ireland,  instead  of  lord,  which  he  had  Charles,  Cromwell  was  appointed  lieuten- 

hefore  borne,  as  a  vassal  of  the  pope,  ant  of  Ireland,  and,  >vith  lus  usual  enflm 

The  monasteries    were    suppressed,  the  and  promptittide,  but  with  great  cnieiqf, 

tribute  to  the  papal  see  abolished,  and,  to  soon  reduced  the  whole  country.    AH  the 

reward  the  chieftains  for  their  submission,  possessions  of  the  Catholics  were  confii- 

O'Neil,  O'Brien  and  De  Burgo  were  ere-  catcd,   about  20,000  Irish  were  sold  li 

ated  earls ;   they  were  the  oldest  peers  slaves  in  America,  and  40,000  entered  in- 

of  Irish  desceni.    Under  Edward  VI,  the  to  foreign  senice,  to  escai)e  the  severity 

deputy  proposed  to  the  Irisli  parliament  of  the  conqueror.     Charles   II  reAored 

tlie  adoption  of  the  refonnation.    Throe  the  fourth  part  of  the  confiscated  estates 

archbishops  and  17  bishops  lefl  the  assem-  to  the  Irish,  and  James  II  appointed  IV 

bly ;  most  of  the  clei^  ned  the  country,  connel,  a  Cotholic,  lord-lieutenant  of  lire- 

and  those  of  the  lower  clergy  who  re-  land,  and  filled  the  parliament  with  Catb- 

mained,  being  deprived  of  theu-  incomes,  olics.    But  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (168P) 

livwi  on  the  charity  of  tlieir  parishioners,  restored  the  Protestant  ascendency.  Wil- 

Elizabeth,  in  1560,  cause<l  the  measures  liam  proscribed  the  adherents  of  James, 

adopted  in  the  reign  of  Maty  to  be  abro-  and  confiscated  their  estates.     Great  nam' 

gated,  and  replaced  every  thing  on  its  for-  bers  of  the  Irish  entered  the  French  ar- 

mcr  footing.    She  endeavored  to  improve  my,  and  it  has  been  computed  that  450,000 

the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  employed  fell  in  the  French  ser\'ice,  from  1691  » 

able  men  to  effect  her  puqioses,  yet  her  1745.    The  dependence  of  the  Irish  ipu- 

reipi  was  marked  by  a  series  of  risings,  liament    on  tlic  Eiiglisli  next  became  i 

winch  finally  terminated  in  a  general  war  subject  of  controversy,  and  in  1719  vw 

a^inst  England,  usually  called  the  rebel-  passed  an  act  declaring  that  the  Britah 

(ion.    O'Neil,  earl  of  Tyrone,  instigated  iwrliarnent  had  full  power  to  niake  laira 

by  the  pope,  and  supported  by  the  Simn-  binding  the  people  of  Ireland.     The  Iri^ 

iartls,  was  tJie  leader  in  tliis  war,  which,  trade  and  industry  were  also  subject  li 

though  successfully  begun,  ended  with  the  every  kind  of  restriction  and  discou^lg^ 

reduction  of  the  whole  island  (1603).     In  ment;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Aniericio 

IGIS,  the  first  national  parliament  was  held  war  broke  out,  tlmt  a  change  became  pc^ 

in  Ireland  ;  but  of  2SJG  members  of  the  ceptible  in  the  conduct  and  language  oif 

house  of  commons,  125  were  Protestants,  the  British  government  towards  Ireland, 

and  tlie  upper  house  consisted  of  25  Prot-  The    Irish    parliament    demanded    fi« 

estont  bishofis  oud  25  tem|K)ral  lords,  of  trade,  but  the  nation  went  much  fuither; 

whom  but  ft!W  were  Catholics.   The  rcisn  and,  in  1782,  the  parliament  of  Ireknd 

of  James  (1603—25)  wns,  on  the  whole,  m-  was  placed  on  the  sunc  footing  with  ifctf 

vorable  to  Ireland ;  the  arl)itniry  power  of  of  England.    The  French  revolution  ml 

some  of  the  chieftains  was  restrained,  the  another  occasion   which  encouraged  tbi 

administration  of  iustice  improved,  &c. ;  Irish  to  attempt  to  obtain  new  conce8aifli& 

but  religious  troubles  were  occasioned  by  An  association  was  accordingly   formed 

the  disal>ilities  to  which  the  Catholic.'^  were  under  the  name  of  the   United  IriJimA 

subjected.    On  the  accession  of  Charles  I,  the  secret  object  of  which  has  been  aaseit 

Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  Strafford,  Avas  ed  to  be  tlie  establishment  of  an  indepes- 

appointed  lord-lieutenant ;  and  his  admin-  dent  republic.    The  Catholics  also  bdda 

istration   was  beneficial    to  the  country,  convention,  in  1792,  and  obtained  the  le- 

But  the  re'publican   inclinations  of  the  moval  of  some  grie^^ances  of  which  thif 

English  residents,  the  bate  which  existed  complained.    J^  the  troubles  continuei 

between  them  and  the  Irish  Catholics,  the  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended  ii 

influence  of  the  Irish  clergy,  who  were  1796.    The  leaders  of  the  Iiuh  unioi 
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iTCflted  in  1796,  and  the  plan  of  an  His  woiIdb  are  all  lost,  except  his  LSbri  V 
ction  was  discovered ;  yet  quiet  was  adoenua  HtereseSj  and  these  are  extant 
tored  without  much  bloodshed.  In  only  in  a  translation.    He  sufiered  mar- 
:o  prevent  further  troubles,  it  was  tyrdora  (after  202),  and  is  honored  as  a 
t  advisable  to  effect  a  union  of  Ire-  saint    His  day  is  April  0.     His  works 
ith  England,  which  was  done  in  have  been  edited  by  Feuerardcnt  (Paris^ 
The  ftimre  history  of  Ireland  be-  1596,  fblioJL  Grobe  (Oxfoitl,  1702,  folio), 
D  Great  Britain  (q.  v. ;  see,  also,  the  Massuct  (Paris,  1710).     His   fragments 
Catholic  Emancipaiiony  have  also  been  collected  by  C  M.  Pfaff 
.AND,  William  Henry,  is  the  son  of  (Hague,  1715). — ^There  are  several  other 
e  Samuel  Ireland,  weU  known  as  martyre  of  this  name,  and  three  men  of 
hor  of  several  tours,  and  as  illus-  the  same  name  are  mentioned   in  the 
»f  Hogarth.    The  son  was  bom  in  Greek  Anthology. 
n,  educated  at  the  academy  in  So-  Irene  ;   1.  in  mytliology,  one  of  the 
ue,  and  articled  to  a  conveyancer  Hours  (sec  /fbiir«),  denoting  jveoee. — 2.  An 
V  Inn,  where,  having  much  leisure,  empress  of  Constantinople,  alike  famous 
in  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  imi-  for  talent  and  beauty,  and  for  her  crimes ; 
Emcient  writings.    His  progress  in  was  bom  at  Athens,  and,  in  769*,  married 
Bourai^  him  to  endeavor  to  pass  Leo  IV,  aflcr  whose  death,  by  poison  ad- 
ne  imitations  of  Shakepeore  as  the  ministered  by  hbr,  she  raised  herself  (780), 
mains  of  tlie  bard.    Having  exe-  and  her  son,  Constantino  VI,  who  was 
lome  of  them  on  the  blanks  of  old  then  but  nine  years  old,  to  the  imperial 
he  communicated  them  to  his  fa-  throne,  witli  the  aid  of  the  nobles.    She 
s   rpccutJv   discovered    MSS.   of  believed  it  necessary  to  strengthen  herself 
leare.     The  fatlicr  made  the  dis-  in  this  dignity  by  new  acts  of  violence, 
public.    The  public  were  gready  and  caused  tlic  two  brothers  of  her  mur- 
ed by  these  {wpers,  and  a  few,  who  dered  husband,  who  had  formed  a  con- 
to  have    known  bettor,  admitted  spiracy  against  her,  to  be  executed.  Char- 
ithcnticity,  and  in  private  compa-  lemagne  at  that  dme  menaced  the  East- 
ritli  much  wurmtli,  supported  it  em  empire.    Irene  ut  fim  delayed  him 
(*ription  was  set  on  foot  to  enable  b}  promises.    She  at  lost  went  so  far  as 
lands  to  print  them.    A  splendid  to  oppose  him,  arms  in  hand ;  butheto- 
)  a]ii)cured  in  \7\^8,  and,  at  Drury-  tally  defeated  her  army  in  Calabria,  in  the 
eatro,  a  piny  Avas  pcrfomied,  called  year  788.     T^vo  years  before,  she  had 
;ni  and   Rowcna,  oh  a  s^jecimcn.  convened  two  general  councils  at  Nice,  in 
appeiinincc  of  tlin  volume  and  the  which  the  Iconoclasts  were  i)articu]arfy 
loth  the  readera  and  the  audience  attacked.    (See  Iconoclasts,)    When  Con- 
d  the  client,  which  had,  how  "ur,  stontine  had  grown  up,  he  refused  to  per- 
■  been  projierly  oxposrd  by  Mr.  mit  her  to  participate  longer  in  the  gov- 
^    Young  Ireland  now  found  it  emment,  and  actually  reigned  alone  seven 
iry,  for  his  father's  character,  to  ac-  years,  when  he  was  arn.»sicd  at  the  order 
Hige  the  fraud,  and   pnlilished  an  of  his  mother,  his  eyes  plucked  out,  and 
tic    Account    of  the    Shakspeare  himself  linally  munlercd.    Irene  was  the 
cripts,  in  which  he  solemnly  do-  first  female  who  reigned  over  the  Eastern 
that  his  fatlier  was  deceived  by  empire.    Her  entrance  into  Constantino- 
hat  he  alone  w&s  the  author  and  pie  on  a  triumphal  car  of  gokl  and  pre- 
and  that  no  one  else  had  any  part  cious  stones,  her  liberality  to  the  people, 
affair;  and,  lastly,  that  he  should  tlie  freedom  which  she  bestowed  on  all 
.re  gone  so  far,  had  not  the  public  prisoners,  and  other  artifices  employed  by 
the  pafjers  so  much,  and  flattered  her,  were  not  sufficient  to  secure  her  from 
lity.    Since  then,  Mr.  Ireland  has  the  consequences  of  her  criminal  acccs- 
.  several  novels,  some   poetry,  a  sion.     She  had  ordered  many  nobles  into 
ailed  France  during  the  last  seven  banishment,  and,  to  secure  yet  more  firmly 
of  die  Bourbons,  Anecdotes  of  Na-  the  possession  of  the  throne,  had  just  ru- 
,  a  Life  of  Napoleon,  &c  solved  to  many  Charlemagne,  when  Ni- 
rxus,  St.  ;  presbyter,  and,  at  a  later  cephorus,  who  vras  placed  on  the  iinperial 
bishop  of  Lyons,  towards  die  end  throne,  exiled  her,  in  8CK2,  to  the  isle  of 
second  century,  a  pupil  of  Poly-  Lesbos,  where  she  died,  in  803. 
id  Papias ;  a  man  of  considerable  Ireton,  Henry ;  an  eminent  command- 
g,  and  animated  with  an  ardent  er  and  statesman,  of  the  pariiamentazy 
r  Christianity.    He  was  violent  in  party,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charies  I.    He 
postion  to  the  heretical  Chiliasls.  was  descended  fh>m  a  good  fiunily,  and 
VII.          6 
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was  brought  up  to  the  law ;  but,  when  with  the  addition  of  lead,  leaves  a  smaD 
tlie  civil  contests  commenced,  he  joined  proportion  of  the  iridium,  but  much  \em 
the  parhamentaiy  army,  and,  by  the  inter-  than  in  the  preceding  instance.    SUtct 
eat  of  CromweU,  whose  daughter  Bridget  forms  with  it  a  perfectly  malleable  com- 
be Duurried,  he  became  commissary-gen-  pound,  the  surface  of  which  is  merely  tar- 
eral.    He  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  nished  by  cupeUation ;  yet  the  iridium  ap- 
hattle  of  Naseby,  which  was  defeated  by  pears  to  be  diffused  through  it  in  fine  pow- 
the  furious  onset  of  prince  Rupert,  and  he  der  only.    Gold  remains  malleable,  and 
himself  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  He  litdo  altered  in  color,  though  alloyed  with 
soon  recovered  ius  Uberty,  and  took  a  a  considerable  proportion ;  nor  is  it  aepa- 
creat  ^are  in  all  the  transactions  which  rable  either  by  cupellation  or  quaitatioo. 
mew  the  parliament  into  the  power  of  Dr.  Wollaston  has  observed,  that,  among 
the  army.    It  was  from  his  suggestion  the  grains  of  crude  pladnum,  there  are 
that  Cromwell  called  together  a  secret  some  scarcely  distinguishable  fixmi  the 
council  of  officers,  to  deli^rate  upon  the  rest,  but  by  their  insolubility  in  nitro-nro- 
disposal  of  the  king^s  person,  and  the  set-  riatic  acid.    Thev  are  harder,  bowerei^ 
tlement  of  the  government    He  had  also  when  tried  by  the  file,  not  in  the  katf 
a  principal  hand  in  framing  the  ordinance  malleable,  and  of  the  specific  omvity  of 
for  the  king's  trial,  and  sat  himself  as  one  19.5.    These  he  concluded  to  oe  an  on 
of  the  judges.   Ireton  accompanied  Crom-  consisting  entirely  of  iridium  and  oamium. 
well  to  Ireland,  hi  1649,  and  was  lefl  by  Iris  ;  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Ekc- 
him  in  that  island  as  lord  deputy.    He  tra(daughter  of  Oceanus),  the  sister  of  ^ 
reduced  the  natives  to  obedience  with  Harpies,  and  the  fleet,  golden- wipged  me»- 
sreat  vigor,  but  not  without  cruelty.    He  senger  and  servant  of  the  gods,  espednflr 
died  in  Limerick,  in  1651.    Hume  calls  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  who,  in  revrard  of 
him  a  memorable  person,  celebrated  for  her  services,  as  tradition  runsi,  transponed 
vigilance,  capacity,  and  a  riffid  exercise  of  her  to  heaven,  in  the  form  of  a  rainbow, 
justice,  during  his  unhmited  command  in  She  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  viim 
Ireland.    After  the  restoration,  his  body  with  wings  and  a  variegated  dress,  wima 
was  taken  up  and  suspended  from  the  rainbow  above  her,  or  a  cloud  on  her  bed 
ffallows,  with  that  of  Cromwell,  and  was  exiiibiting  aU  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
buried  in  the  same  pit.  The  physical  appearance  of  the  rainbow 
Iria  ;  a  Basque  word,8igiiif>'ingtot(m,ct/y.  is  tlie  foundation  of  this  fiible,  confiHno* 
Iriarte,  or  Yriarte,  Thomas  d' ;  a  bly  with  tlie  custom  of  the  Greeks.    Tbe 
Spanish  poet,  bom  in  1752,  and  died  in  rainbow  was  believed  to  draw  vapcHBop 
1803.    JiB  a  poet,  he  ia  known  by  his  Lite-  to  the  clouds  from  the  sea  and  lana,aDdto 
raiy  Fables  ( 17821  wliich  have  been  trans-  drink  up  the  rivers  with  the  head  of  an  ox^ 
lated  into  English,  his  poem  La  Musica  The  ring  of  the  eye,  or  the  colored  circk 
(1784, 4to.]^  dramas,  &c.    His  works  were  around  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  is  also  caBed 
published  in  8  vols.,  at  Madrid,  in  1805.  iris ;  and  ins-stofMS  are  specimens  of  ays- 
Iridium;  the  name  of  a  metal  discov-  tal  or  quartz,  which  exhibit  the  cokuns  of 
ered  in  1803,  by  Mr.  Tennant,  in  tlie  black  tlie  rainbow, 
residuum  from  the  solution  of  the  ore  of  Iris,  Flag,  or  Flower-de-Luck  ;  a  ge- 

{ilatinum.    Its  name  was  bestowed  in  al-  nus  of  plants  comprising  upwards  of  60 

usion  to  the  rainbow  (I'm),  in  consequence  species,    remarkable    for    their    pointed, 

oftlie  changeable  color  it  presents  while  dis-  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  their  large  an) 

solving  in  muriatic  acid.  Its  color  is  white ;  beautiful  flowers.    They  constitute  one  of 

it  b  britde,  and  very  difficult  of  fusion ;  the  chief  ornaments  oftlie  northern  legiooi 

specific  gravity,  18.68.    It  is  acted  upon  of  tlie  globe,  and  usually  grow  in  ml 

witli  difficulty  even  by  the  nitro-iuuriatic  places,  bearing  flowers  of  various  cokn^ 

acid ;   but,  when  oxidized  by   digestion  but  tiio  prevailing  tint  of  which  is  bhs: 

widi  it,  it  unites  with  other  acids,  and  with  Nine  species  are  natives  of  the  U.  Statt% 

tlie  eaitlis,  particularly  with  alumine.    It  some  of  wliich  possess  active  cathaitk 

combines  with  sulphur,  by  heating  a  mix-  properties. 

ture  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  iridium,  and  Irkutsk  ;  a  Russian  government  in  Am, 

sulphur:  the  compound  is  a  black  now-  formcriy  containuig  two  and  a  half  milfioB 

der,  consisting  of  100  iridium  and  33.3  sul-  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  fiom  S 

Chur.    Lead  unites  with  this  metal  easily,  to  600,000  mhabitants.    Tlie  present  gar- 

ut  is  separated  by  cupellation,  leaving  the  emment,  formed  in  1823,  is  the  easttto 

iridium  on  the  cupel,  as  a  coarse  black  partof  the  former  government;  it  contuv 

powder.    Copper  forms  with  it  a  very  400,000  inhabitants,  and  reaches  finm  9? 

inalleablo  aUoy,  which,  after  cupellation,  40^  £.  longitude  to  the  Northeni  Froxea 
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ocean  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  fonning  the  mon  opinion,  it  was  erected  in  honor  ni 

Ruaaian  finontier  towards  China.    The  soil  Hemuuin,  tl^  detiverer  of  Germany  (see 

18  chiefly  sterile,  the  climate  c(dd.    The  JtynxmuS ;  but  it  was  probably  the  onage 

mountain  chains  Sayanskie  aod  Stanovoi  of  some  aistinsuished  cuvinity,  perhaps  of 

render  the  face  of  the  country  uneven.  Woden  himself,  and  the  name  of  Jhitm  or 

The  seas  of  Kamtschatka  and  Okotak,  into  Htrmanoj  which  signifies  man  of  tMir, 

which  many  promontories  project,  wash  its  was  attached  to  it,  because  Woden  was 

coasts.     In  tne  warmest  summer  months  the  god  of  war. 

only  is  navigation  possible,  and  the  com-  Iron  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
munication  with  other  countries  is  very  metals.  Though  mentioned  in  the  Pentad 
mach  interrupted.  The  rivers  are  the  hi-  teuch,  we  have  reason  to  beheve,  from  the 
na,  Olonek,  Anabara,  Kolyma,  Indigerka,  fkcts  that  the  fabrication  of  steel  was  un- 
which  empty  into  the  Icy  sea;  the  Ana-  known  to  the  ancients,  and  that  they  were 
dyr,  Kamtschatka,  Arsoun,  Schilka,  which  wholly  destitute  of  metallurgical  skill,  that 
empty  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  cli-  its  uses  were  little  known  in  the  eariier 
mate  is  various,  but  the  winter  is  every  periods  of  society.  The  Romans  emj^oy- 
where  long.  In  the  southern  part,  grain  ed,  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  their  armor,  an 
is  raised,  and  some  vegetables  are  pro-  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  Its  use- has  fbl- 
duced  in  every  district  The  woods  lowed  the  progress  of  civilization  in  die 
abound  in  bears;  few  catUe  are  raised;  worid;  and  the  amount  of  it  consumed 
the  reindeer  are  numerous,  as  are  also  by  any  nation,  at  the  present  day,  indi- 
sobles,  foxes  and  sea-otters.  Swarms  of  cates  very  truly  the  degree  of  its  advance- 
mosquitoes  molest  man  and  beasL  The  ment  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  al- 
waters  contain  many  salmon,  which  chemistical  name  of  iron  was  Man.  In 
make  part  of  the  fpod  of  the  bears  and  treatinj^  of  this  metal,  we  shall  adopt  the 
wolves.  The  mineral  kingdom  isnotdes-  fbllowmg  order :  its  ores ;  their  reduction 
titute  of  precious  metals,  but  they  are  lit-  to  the  metallic  state ;  the  chemical  history 
tie  worked.    The  inhabitants  are  Kussians,  of  iron. 

Tartars,  Mongols,  &c.,  in  a  low  state  of  Ores  of  Iron,    Iron  exists  in  nature  im- 

civilization.    A  circle  of  the  government  der  four  different  states — the  native  state ; 

is  also  called  Irkutsk,  and  the  capital  of  that  of  an  oxide ;    in  combination  with 

both  bears  t)i<)  same  name.    It  was  built  combustible  bodies,  particulariy  sulphur ; 

in  16^,  is  situated  on  the  Angara,  and  and,  finally,  in  the  state  of  salts,  as  the 

contains  33  churches,  a  theatre,  several  sulphate,  phosphate,   and  carbonate,  of 

schools  (a  Japanese  gynmasium,  a  garrison  iron. — 1.  ATaHve  hon.    Natural  malleable 

school,  a  seminary  tor  priests,  a  printing-  iron  is  a  rare  production  of  this  globe, 

<}flice,  a  Ijbniiy  vnth  3000  volumes,  &cA  neariy  all  that  has  ever  been  found  upon 

0oap  boileries,  maiiufectories  of  cloth,  salt  it  having  come  to  us  from  the  atmosphere, 

works,  and  has  considerable  commerce,  as  It  occure  in  the  form  of  a  ramose  stalactite, 

the  entrepot  for  the  fur  trade  with  China,  covered  by  brown,  fibrous  oxide  of  iron. 

Population,  20,000.    It  is  connected  by  its  mingled  with  quartz  and  clay,  in  a  vein 

position  with  three  conmicrcial  routes —  travefsiug   a   piountain  of  gneiss,   near 

that  of  Kjakta,  that  of  eastern  Siberia  and  Grenoble,  in  France ;   also  with  spathic 

Kamtschatka,  and  that  of  western  Siberia  iron  and  heavy-spar,  at  Kamsdorf^  in  Sax- 

and  Russia.    The  commerce  carried  on  ony.    More  recently,  it  has  been  found  in 

here  is  valued  at  $800,000  annually.    The  three  places  in  the'U.  States— at  Canaam 

furniture,  ornaments,  &c^  from   China,  in  Connecticut,  in  a  smaU  vein  attached 

five  this  city  a  Chinese  air.    Lat  N.  52^  to  a  mass  of  gneiss  upon  a  hieh  mountam 

6^  41" ;  Ion.  E.  104''  11'  41".     .  of  the  same  rock ;  and  in  Pennsylvania 

iRMiifsuL (German,  £-mffu^hi2e);  a sti^tue  and  North  Carolina:  at  the  kuier  place,  it 

worshipped  oy  the  ancient  Saxons,  which  was  found  loose  in  the  soil,  in  a  mass 

represented  a  man  completely  armed  in  weiffhing   more   than   30   pounds.      In 

the  fashion  of  die  ancient  Germans,  with  neither  of  these  cases  was  the  iron  per- 

a  banner  in  his  right  hand  and  a  lance  in  fectly  pure.    That  fiom  Saxony,  besides 

bis  left    This  statue  was  their  most  sacred  92^  of  iron,  contained  6.0  of  lead  and  li» 

idol,  and  is  said  to  have  stood  in  a  holy  of  copper ;  that  of  Canaan  was  slightly  in- 

Sove  at  Eresbuig,  a  principal  fortress  of  termingled  with  carbon,  so  as  occasionally 

e  Saxons  (near  the  present  Paderbom).  to  lose  its  maDealHfity,  approximating  it  to 

Chariemagne  demolished  this  fortress  in  the  character  of  steel ;  and  that  of  Penn- 

772,  and  with  it  that  monument  of  antiqui-  syl vania  was  alloyed  with  1  ^  per  cent  of 

ty.    The  history  and  meaning  of  the  Ir-  arsenic    A  pieoe,  weighing  7  oz.,  from  the 

minsul  is  very  obscure :  accoraing  to  com-  large  mass  of  Noith  Carolina,  was  crystal* 
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lized  in  tho  form  of  the  logular  octabedroo,  its  ftmdamcntal  form ;  it  uauallyy  howefer, 

the  BuHaceB  of  which  exhibited  a  plaited  precients  itself  in  large  lamolliibnn  maaeSy 

structure :  it  was  examined  for  other  met-  with    distinct    octahedral   deavages^  ia 

als  without  successi  though  its  imperfect  granular  coucredons,  or  compact.     It  is 

malleability  ieil  no  doubt  of  its  containing  brittle,  has  the  hardness  of  feldspar,  and  a 

a  small  propordon  of  arsenic    The  me-  specific  gravity  of  5.094.    It  exerts  a  de- 

teoric  iron  difiero  veiy  considerably  from  dded  action  on  the  magnetic  needle ;  and 

the  terrestrial,  native  iron.    Its  color  is  a  certain  specimens,  especially  of  a  compact 

light  steel-gray,  resembling  platina;  it  is  variety,  attract  and  repel,  alternately,  tbr 

easily  cut  with  the  knif<s  and  it  is  flexible  poles  of  a  needle,  according  as  we  present 

and  peiiecUy  malleable  when  cold.    Spe-  the  same  point  of  a  ftagment  of  die  aif 

cific  gravity,  7.768.    It  occurs  in  large  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  extremities  of  a 

masses,  sometimes  of  many  tons  weight,  needle.    This  variety,  which  is  found  in 

marked  externally  by  iinprGssiomi,    bke  Warwick,  Orange  county.  New  York,  and 

those  produced  by  die  hands  and  feet  upon  at  several  places  in  New  Jersey,  as  well » 

asoflfplasdc  mass;  also  in  prnoll  globular  in  other  countries,  is  called   the  tuditt 

and  fllifonn  masse.-s  disticmiiiated  through  loadtUme,    Its  magnetic  virtue  strengthens 

meteoric  stones.    OccaHionally,  it  preseuts  by  exposure  to  the  air.    The  magnetic 

imperfccdy-formcd  octahed  nd  ciystals.    A  iron  consists  of  28. 14  protoxide  of  iron,  and 

crystalline  texture  becomes  visible,  how-  71.86  of  peroxide  of  iron.    It  is  infuahfe 

ever,  in  cutting  the  large  mosses,  and  ex-  before  the  blow-pipe,  but  assumes  a  brown 

posing  the  surmces  pro<]uccd  to  the  action  color,  and  loses  its  attractory  power,  after 

of  nitric  acid,  or  allowing  them  to  tarnisli  having  been  exposed  to  a  great  beat    It 

by  heat    It  invariably  contains  from  3  to  is  soluble  in  nitnc  acid,  and  may  be  ob- 

Ix  per  cent  of  nickel,  and  oflen  traces  of  taiued  crystallized  by  fusing  it,  as  often 

cobalt  neither  of  which  metals  have  ever  happens  in  the  roasting  of  it,  in  fumaco. 

been  found  alloying  terrestrial  native  iron,  to  effect  its  reducdon.    It  occurs  in  primi- 

Meteoric  iron  is  contained  iu  all  meteoric  tive  rocks,  chiefly  in  gneiss,  mica-shir, 

stones;  in  some,  it  exists  iu  a  very  feeble  hornblende-slate,  and  chlorite-slale,  and 

proportion ;  in  others,  it  forms  one  quar-  rarely  in  limestone^  when  it  forms  veiw, 

ter  of  their  weight;  and  again  iu  odiers,  it  beds,  or  even  entire  mountuns.    It  also 

constitutes  nearly  the  entire  mass ;  while  cotn|K)ses  the  chief  ingredient  of  eeitiin 

the  largest  masses  of  it  ever  found  consist  sands,  which  have  been  washed  and  df- 

of  it  wholly,  wiUiout  tho  smallest  mixture  posited  by  die  same  currents  which  saa- 

of  foreign  matters.    In  the  two  first-men-  rated  it  from  its  original  beds.    Thedif- 

tioned  conditions,  it  has  ollcn  been  seen  to  ferent  varieties  of  this  ore  are  exceeding 

ftll  fW>m  die  heavens,  while  in  the  soUd  rich  in  metal,  oflen  yielding  BO  per  oeoL 

state,  it  never  has  been  obsorvcd,  by  credi-  of  iron,  and  are  every  \^ere  expkxed, 

ble  witnesses,  to  fall,  but  on  one  occasion,  when  found  in  suflicient  quantities,  and 

at  Agram  in  Croatia.    Some  of  the  largest  connected  with  abundance  of  fuel  and  &- 

masses  of  meteoric  iron  known,  are  the  cility  of  transportation.     In   Sweden,  it 

following :  that  found  by  Pallas,  in  Siberia,  forms  the  object  of  numerous  important 

weighing  1680  Russian  (>ounds ;  Uiat  dis*  explorations,  among  which  may  be  ciud 

covered  by  Rubin  de  Celis,  in  tlio  district  that  of  the  mountain  of  Tabei|^,  netr 

of  Chaco-Gualamba  in  South  America,  Jonkoping,  in  Smoland,  where  it  is  so 

and  which  weighs  15  tons ;  and  diat  found  abundant  as  to  be  worked  under  the  opn 

near  Red  river,  in  Louisiana,  weighing  sky;  that  of  the  island  of  Utoe,  where  cx- 

3000  pounds,  and  which  is  now  deposited  cavations  extend  to  a  great  distance  under 

in  the  colksction  of  tho  lyccium  of  natural  die  contiguous  sea;  mat  of  Dannemonu 

histoiy   in  New  York.      Besides  these,  in  Upland,  which  is  at  present  under  tbe 

other  veiy  considerable  pieces  have  been  control  of  the  En^tsh ;  that  of  Gallivan. 

noticed  in  Africa,  Mexico  and  Ik)hemia.  beyond  the  polar  circle,  where  the  oif 

(For   additional    puticulara    conceminj^  forms  an  entire  mountain;   and,  finalK. 

meteoric  iron,  and  its  origin,  see  Meteoric  Uioso   immense  de|>o8its  of   ferruginous 

SUme$,)    Meteoric  iron  has  betm  worked,  sand  which  are  so  extensively  wrought  in 

as  an  object  of  curiosity,    into  knives,  Dalecariia,  in  Smoland  and  in  Wenne- 

swords,  and  otlier  instrumentH. — 2.  Mof^-  land.    The  oxydulntcd  iron  is  ako  ei- 

ndk  Iron  On,  or  OxydulaUd  Awi,  is  of  an  plorcd  at  several  places  in  Siberia,  PSed- 

iron-black  color,  more  intense  than  be-  mont,  and  the  kingiiom  of  Naples.     In 

bngtt  to  metallic  iron  ;  its  powder  is  of  a  the  U.  Suues,    it  exists  in  the  greaMI 

pure  black.    It  occurs  cr}-stalliz(H],  in  die  abundance,  and  is  wrought  at  numerous 

fbrm  of  die  regular  octahedron,  which  is  kxudities.    The  primitive  range  of  rooim- 
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tains  upon  the  western  side  of  lake  Cham-  quence  of  the  complicated  forms  of  its  ciys- 
plain,  afibrds  numerous  veins  and  beds  of  tals^  and  the  divcraified  appearance  of  its 
It,  sometimes  more  than  20  feet  in  tliick-  compound  varieties.  It  is  crystallized  in  a 
nessi  and  little  intermingled  with  forei^  great  number  of  forms,  whose  fundamental 
sub^nces.  The  principal  works  for  its  figure  is  a  slightlv-acute  rhomboid  of  86^  !(/ 
reduction  are  at  Peru,  and  near  Crovm  and  93°  5(y',  which  may  be  derived  from  its 
Point  A  valuable  deposit  of  the  compact  crystals  by  cleavage.  The  general  ten- 
magnetic  iron,  precisely  similar  to  that  dency  of  its  secondaiy  forms  is  to  hex- 
woriced  at  Dannemom  in  Sweden,  occurs  agonal  prisms  and  innegular  octahedra. 
at  Franconia  in  New  Hampshire,  upon  a  Lustre,  metallic ;  color,  dark  steel-gray, 
small  mountain  of  gneiss^  belondng  to  the  iron-black ;  streak,  cherry-red,  or  reddish 
"White  mountain  range.  In  the llighlands  brown ;  surface  of  the  crystals  frequently 
of  New  Yoik,  it  forms  numerous  beds,  as  tarnished ;  opaque,  except  in  very  thin 
also  in  their  continuation  through  the  laminae,  which  are  faintly  transluceu^  and 
northern  part  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Dela-  show  a  deep  blood-red  color ;  brittle  ; 
ware  river,  and  is  worked  extensively  hardness,  the  same  with  the  preceding 
at  Muuroe,  Hamburg,  and  many  other  species;  specific  gTavi^,5J^l.  Its  action 
placea  The  present  ore  forms  the  best  upon  the  magnet  is  feeble;  it  never  at- 
iron  which  is  made  for  the  manufacture  tracts  iron-filings,  or  ofiTere  magnetic  po- 
of steel ;  and  hence  the  employment  of  larity.  Besides  occurring  in  distinct  crys- 
Swedish  iron  by  the  English  for  tliis  pur-  tals,  and  in  lamelliform  and  compact 
pose. — 3,Chromai€dOjndtoflron(Ckromaie  masses,  witli  a  metallic  lustre,  it  also  pre- 
oflron)  is  found  crystallized  in  regular  octa-  sents  itself  in  rcniform,  botryoidal  and  star 
hedra,  and  massive.  Lustre,  imperfectly  lactitic  shapes,  and  earthy-looking  masses, 
metallic ;  dolor,  between  iron-black  and  where,  from  the  smallness  of  the  individ- 
brownish-black ;  streak,  brown ;  opaque ;  uals,  no  signs  of  the  metallic  appearance 
brittle ;  hardness,  the  same  with  the  preced-  are  discernible.  These  varieties  have  re- 
ing  species ;  specific  gravity,  4.498.  Vau-  ceived  distinct  names,  and  have  oAen  been 
queliii  and  Klaproth  make  it  consist  of  treated  of,  in  mineralogical  systems,  as 
Oxide  of  chrome, .  .  .  •  43.00  .  .  55.50  belonging  to  a  disdnct  species,  which,  on 
Protoxide  of  iron,    .  .  .  34.70  .  •  33.00  accountof  their  color,  has  been  designated 

Alumina, 20.30  .  .    6.00  red  iron  on.    But  this  distinction  is  now 

Silica, 2.00  •  .    2.00  given  up,  as  an  uninterrupted  transition 

Alone,  before  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  infusible,  has  been  noticed  between  all  the  varieties 
but  acts  upon  the  magnetic  needle,  afler  of  the  red  iron  ore  and  the  crystalline 
having  been  exposed  to  the  reducing  specular  iron.  The  following  are  some 
flame.  It  is  dissolved  when  heated  with  of  the  varieties  of  the  present  species, 
borax,  to  which  it  imparts  a  beautiful  according  as  they  have  acquired  distinct 
green  color.  It  was  first  found  in  the  de-  appellations  in  mineralogical  books,  and 
partment  Du  Var,  in  France,  in  tlie  form  among  mankind  in  general :  that  in  dis- 
of  nodules  and  kidney-shaped  masses.  It  tinct  crystals  is  called  specular  iron ;  that 
vrus  afterwards  discovered  in  Stiria  and  in  thin,  lamellar  concretions,  with  a  metal- 
Scotland  ;  at  the  former  place,  imljedded  lie  lustre,  is  called  micaceous  iron ;  the  resL 
in  serpentine,  at  the  latter,  in  limestone,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  is  denominatea 
In  the  U.  States,  it  exists  abundantly  in  common  specular  iroru  Those  variedes 
Maryland,  near  Baltimore ;  also,  in  small  which  have  lost  their  metallic  appearance, 
quantities,  in  Connecticut,  near  New  Ha-  are  uicluded  within,  1.  tlie  red  iron  ore, 
ven,  in  limestone,  with  serpentine.  It  is  a  divided  into  fhrous  red  iron  ore,  or  rta 
highly  valuable  mineral,  when  it  occurs  kematite;  compact  and  ochrey  red  iron 
in  (|uantity,  for  extracting  the  oxide  of  ore,  which  are  massive,  and  consist  of  im- 
chrome,  which  is  employed  eitlier  alone  ualpable  granular  individuals,  more  or 
or  in  various  combinations  with  tlie  oxides  less  firmly  cx)nnected ;  and  scaltf  red 
of  otlicr  metals,  as  cobalt,  lead,  mercur>',  iron  ore,  or  red  iron  frothy  consisting  of 
&C.,  botli  for  painting  on  porcelain,  aiul  very  small,  scaly,  lamellar  particles,  which, 
for  painting  in  oil.  The  quantity  of  chro-  in  most  coses,  are  but  slightly  coherent: 
mate  of  lead,  or  chrome  yellow,  manufac-  2.  clay  iron  ore,  divided  into  reddle,  which 
turcd  in  Baltimore  annually,  is  estimated  possesses  an  eartliy,  coarse,  slaty  fracture, 
at  50,000  pounds.  (See  Chrome.}— 4.  Spec-  and  is  used  as  a  drawing  material ;  jaspery 
tUar  toil  Ore,  and  Red  honOre.  This  sikj-  clay  iron  ore,  which  has  a  large,  flat,  con- 
cies,  scarcely  less  interesting  than  die  lust  choidal  fracture,  and  considerable  hard- 
in  economical  importance,  presents  many  ness  when  compared  wiUi  die  other  varie- 
difficulties  to  the  mineralogist,  in  conse-  ties  of  red  iron  ore;  and  columnar  aad 
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iaiUadar  clay  iron  oie,  which  are  distin-  Scotland,  it  is  used,  along  with  the  ore  of 
guished,  the  first  by  the  columnar  form,  that  countnr,  at  the  Carron  and  dasgow 
3ie  latter  by  the  flattish,  granular  form  of  works.    The  ochrey  red  iron  ore  ti8(»Uy 
its  panicles.     The  micaceous  iron,  ana-  accompanies  the  other  varieties  of  tfai 
lyzed  by  Bucholtz,  and  the  red  hematite,  niecies,    and  is  treated  conjointly  with 
analyzed  by  D'Aubuiason,  have  been  found  them.    In  places  where  it  is  found  in  eon- 
to  consist  of  sidenible  Quantities,  it  is  sometimes  col- 
Peroxide  of  iron,  100.00      90.00    94.00  lected,  wasiied,  and  employed  as  a  pofiflh- 
Oxide  of  manganese,  0.00    a  trace  a  trace  ing  substance.    The  compact  red  iron  oie 
Silica, 0.00      ^00        2.00  is  found  in  France  and  some  other  Euro- 
Lime,  0.00    atrace      1.00  pean  countries,  where  it  is  reduced,  and 

Water, 0.00      2.00       aOO  aifoids  a  good  soft  uon,  yielding  50  per 

Thepn^rtionofmetai  tothatofoxyrai,  cent,  of  metal    But  its  most  importaat 
in  the  qiedes,  is  as  69.34  :  3Ci)6.     The  use  is  as  a  polisher.    It  forms,  when  per- 
clay  iron  ores,  being  more  or  less  mixed  f^dy  compact,  the  burnisher  of  the  bonon- 
with  earthy  substances,  vsry  in  their  con-  maker,  by  means  of  which  he  imparls  to 
tsnts,  and  seveval  of  their  properties  are  ffilded  buttons  the  highest  polish  of  whidi 
dep<»ident  upon  the  nature  of^  these  ad-  mey  arecajpable.    The  best  specimens  for 
mixtures.    The  specular  iron  is  infusible  button-poh^ers  conmiand  a  very  hkfa 
before  the  blow-pipe,  but  rnelts  with  borax,  price,  and  usually  come  fit>m  little  pebbws 
and  forms  a  green  or  yellow  glass,  like  androlledmassesof  this  ore,  fbimd  in  sec- 
pure  oxide  of  ut>n.    It  is  likewise  soluble  ondary  countries.    Those  most  esteemed 
m  heated  muriadc  acid.    The  specular  have  hitherto'  been  brought  from  Spaia. 
iron  (in  the  ciystalliue,  lameUiform  and  There  are  strong  indications,    however, 
compact  varieties,  with  a  metallic  lustre)  that  it  exists  dispersed  through  die  s^ 
fbrons  veiy  powerful  beds,  and  even  entire  near  Marietta,  in  Ohio.     The    lenticular 
mountains,  which  are  traversed  by  a  mul-  or  scaly  red  iron  ore  abounds  in  the  sec- 
titude  of  fissures,  and  cavities  lined  with  ondaiy  region  of  Nev^York,  Ibmung  a 
small,  but  exceedingly  brilliant  crystals  of  thin   stratum   near   the   surmce  of  the 
this  substance^    It  yields,  in  the  ordinaiy  ground.    It  is  wrought  at  Utica,  as  weB 
operations  of  reduction,  60  per  cent  of  as  at  many  other  places.— -5.  i^l^dhnttObruf^ 
melbBl.    Its  most  celebrated  loc^ility  is  the  ofhwij  and  Brown  Iron  Ore,    The  present 
island  of  Elba,  which  has  afforded  iron  for  is  a  species  nearly  parallel  to  the  foregoiD|, 
16  centuries.    Its  mines  are  still  believed  to  in  the  quantity  of  iron  it  afibrds  to  societr. 
be  inexhaustible.     They  annually  yield  It  is  very  rarely  observed  in  distinct  crys- 
39)000,000  of  French    quintals   of  ore,  tals,  more  usually  occurring  in  botryc^ 
which  are  transported  for  reduction  into  and  stalactical  masses,  consisting  of  closely 
Tuscany,  the  Roman  states,  Liguria,  and  aggregated  fibres,  in  which  respect  it  ra- 
the kingdom  of  Nwles.    It  is  also  found  sembles  tlie  most  common  varieties  of  the 
at  Fnunont  in  the  Vosges(  where  its  ex-  specular  iron.     The   crystals    are    veiy 
ploration  occupies  200  miners),  in  Saxony,  small,  externally  black  and  brilliant,  and 
Bohemia,  Sweden,  Siberia,  and  in  the  U.  in  the  shape  of  right  rectangular  prisms. 
States^  at  Hawley  in  Mass.    Wherever  it  The  genera)  character  of  the  species  is  ss 
existi^  it  is  explored  witli  profit.    It  de-  follows :  lustre,  adamantine ;  color,  van- 
serves  to  be  mentioned,  also,  that  specular  ous  shades  of  brown,  of  which  yellow- 
iron,  in  exceedingly  brilliant  crystals  and  ish-brown,  hair-brown,  clove-brown  and 
scales,  occure  very  frequentiy  among  the  blackish-broi^vn  are  the  most  common : 
ejectednfiatterof  volcanoes,  as  in  the  la\-as  streak,  yellowish  brown;  brittle;  no  ac- 
c3r  Vesuvius  and  Auvergne,  wliere  it  is,  tion  on'  the  magnet ;  scratched  bv  feld- 
undoubtedly,  a  product  of  sublimation,  spar ;  specific  gravity,  3.^22.    Besiiiesoc- 
The  rod  hematite  is  found  in  beds  and  curring  in  cry^s,  and  in  globular  stalar- 
veins,  in  primitive  and  secondaiy  coun-  titic  and  fniticosc  shapes,  it  is  found  in 
tries.     It  occura  abundantiy  in  Saxony,  masses    wliose  composition  is  impal{)a- 
the  Hartz,  Silesia,  and  in  England.    In  hie ;  sometimes,  also,  die  particles  are  so 
the  U.  States,  it  is  found  very  sparingly,  slightiy  colierent,  that  the  mass  appear 
'  and  is  nowhere  reduced  for  die  metal  earthy  and  dull    It  difl^ers,  chemiealh*, 
It  occura  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  where  it  €rom  the  specular  iron,  in  containing  *• 
^  groiaid  to  powder,  and  employed  as  a  quantity  of  water,  not  inerelv  intervened 
iMiing  substance.    It  affords  excellent  through  its  substance  by  simple  abecwp- 
iron,  and  oflen  in  the  large  proportion  of  tion,  but  intimately  combinckl  with  it  by 
60  per  cent    Most  of  the  plate  iron  and  chemical  affinity.     According  to  D'Au* 
kom  wire  of  England  are  made  of  it    In  buiason,  it  consists  of  (in  two  analysca) 
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Peroxide  of  iron,  ....  83.00  .  .  84.00  ¥^th  granular  Hmestone.    It  is  also  found 

Water, 14.00  .  .  11.00  in  Sucony  and  Thuringia,  in  beds  and 

Oxide  of  manganese,  .  .  2.00  .  .    2.00  veins,  embraced,  in  some  instances,  in 

Silica, 1.00  .  .    2M  newer  rocks.     It  is  uncommon  in  the 

the  proportion  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  northern  countries  of  Europe ;    but  in 

water  iNsing  as  65.30  tr>  14.70.    Before  the  Gennany,  France,  and  the  Austrian  do- 

bJow-piiic^  it  becomes  black  and  magnetic.  minioiiH,  it  is  wrouffht  iu  great  abundance. 

It  melts,  with  borax,  into  a  green  or  yellow  Its  most  remarkable  deposit  in  the  U. 

gia»s,  and  is  soluble  in  heated  nitro-mu-  States,  is  at  Salisbury  in  Conn.,  where  it 

riatic    acid.     Tlie    division    introduced  has  been  wrought  for  neariy  100  years ; 

among  the  varieties  of  the  present  species,  the  amount  of  pig  iron  yielded  annually,  at 

is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has  present,  is  about  2000  tons.    Many  other 

been  given  to  red  iron  ore.    CrysUdUzed  localities  of  brown  hematite  exist  inLitch- 

hfdrout  oxide  of  iron  embraces  the  small  field,  Coim.,  as  well  as  in  the  contiguous 

black  cr)'8tals,  which  sometimes  occur  in  counties  of  Dutchess,  N.  Y.,  and  Berluhire, 

fibrous  and  radiating  bundles.     Crystal-  Mass.    The  iron  which  this  variety  affords 

Uud  broum  iron  ore  is  that  variety  which  is  suficrior  in  malleability  to  that  yielded 

presents  itself  iu  the  form  of  the  cube,  by  tlie  red  ore  of  iron,  and  is  much 

rhomboid,  or  some  modification  of  these  esteemed,  also,  on  account  of  its  touffhness 

forms,  and  does  not  properly  belong  to  and  hardness.   The  pij^  iron  obtained  from 

this  species,  being  decomposed  varieties  melting  its  purer  varieties  witli  charcoal, 

of  iron  pyrites  aim  spathic  iron,  to  which  in  particular,  may  be  easilv  converted  into 

they  are  more  correctly  referred.    The  steel.    The  compact  I'oriety  of  diis  spe- 

Jibroua  broum  iron  ore,  or  brown  hemaUte^  cies  is  usually  found  in  the  same  localities 

contains  tlie  fibrous  varieties,  in  stalac-  witii  the  fibrous  hematite,  and  is  equally 

titic,  reniform,  and  other  imitative  shapes,  employed  witii  tiiat  variety  for  obtaining 

Compact   broum   iron   ore   comprehends  iron.    The  ochrey  brown  iron  ore,  or  bog 

those  imitative  shapes  and  massive  vane-  iron  ore,  is  the  most  recent  in  its  formation 

ties,  in  which  the  composition  or  fibrous  of  all  the  ores  of  iron,  its  deposition  beuig 

structure  is  no  longer  observable ;  while  continually  going  on,  even  now,  in  shallow 

ochrof  brown  iron  ore,  or  bog  iron  ore,  is  lakes  and  in  morasses.    It  is  ivroueht  in 

applied  to  those  which  liave  an  parthy  all  cotmtries,  more  or  less  cxtensivelv; 

texture  and  aro  fiiable.    As  impure  varie-  but  the  iron  it  yields  is  chiefly  used  for 

tiesofthe  species,  we  must  consider  some  castings.     The  pisiform  clay  m>n  stone 

of  tiie  clay  iron  ores,  such  as  the  gnmutor,  occurs  imbeded  in  secondary  limestone, 

the  common,  the  pisiform,  and  the  reniform  in  large  deposits,  in  France  and  Switzer- 

ckiy  iron  ore.    The  granular  variety  is  land,  where  it  supplies  considerable  iron 

composed  of  cx)mpact,  roundish,  or  globu-  works;  but  the  iron,  like  that  from  the 

lar  uiassea ;  die  reniform  one,  of  altemat-  other  earthy  varieties  of  the  present  spe- 

ing  coats,  of  different  color  and  consis-  cies,  is  generally  too  brittle  to  be  wroucht 

tenry,  disposed  in  a  reniform  surface.    In  into  bar-iron. — d  Arsenical  Iron,  or  Mis- 

the  piriform  variety,  we  meet  with  a  si  mi-  pickeL,  is  found  crystallized  in  right  rliom- 

lar  composition,  only  in  small  globules,  oicprisinsof  111°  12^  and  68^4$.    These 

{)anillel  to  the  surface  of  which  die  lamcl-  are  often  terminated  by  dihedral  summits, 
K!  are  disposed.  The  compact  pisiform  and  liable  to  a  large  number  of  modifica- 
clay  iron  ore,  however,  does  not  belong  to  tions.  It  also  occurs  massive.  Lustre, 
the  present  species,  but  it  is  decompiled  metallic ;  color,  silver- white,  inclining  to 
in)ii  pyrites,  as  is  demonstrated,  not  only  steel-gray  ;  streak,  dark  grayisji-black  ; 
by  the  crystalline  forms  which  it  affects*,  brittle ;  liaidness,  nearly  that  of  jfeldspar ; 
but  likewise^  firom  the  nucleus  of  the  un-  specific  gravity,  0.127.  Its  chemical  com- 
decom})osed  pyrites,  which  die  largest  position  is,  iron  33.5,  araenic  4(5.5,  and 
specimens  of  it  oilen  embrace.  The  sulphifr  20.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  upon 
orj'stnllizcd  hydrous  oxide  of  iron  is  found,  charcoal,  it  emits  copious  arsenical  fumes, 
in'  limited  quantities,  in  fingkmd,  France  and  melts  into  a  globule,  which  is  nearly 
and  Siberia ;  it  either  occurs  in  quartzosc  pure  sulphuret  of^  iron.  It  is  soluble  in 
gcod<^  in  die  form  of  mamillary  masses,  nitric  acid,  with  the  exception  of  a  whitish 
or  is  enclosed  in  quartz  crystals.  The  residue.  It  sometimes  contains  a  small 
fibrous  brown  iron  ore  is  the  most  abun-  proponion  of  silver ;  when  it  is  denomi- 
daut  and  widely  dis[)erBedof  all  tho  varie-  nated  argenHferous  arsenical  pyrites,  Ar- 
ties of  this  species.  It  is  commonly  found  senical  iron  is  a  pretty  aliundaiit  sulwtance, 
iu  large  beds,  in  ffnoiss  or  mica-slate,  and  and  occurs  bodi  in  beds  and  veins,  often 
vciy  firequendy  m  immediate  connexioD  accompanied  by  ores  of  silver,  lead  and 
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line  It  is  very  plentiful  in  tbe  mininj^  54  J26.  In  the  extenor  flame  of  the  blow- 
districts  of  Saxony,  in  the  silver  mines  ot  pipe,  it  becomes  red  upon  charcoal,  the 
Joachimsthal  and  the  tin  mines  of  Schlag-  sulphur  is  driven  off,  and  oxide  of  iron 
cenwald ;  also  in  the  Hartz,  Sweden  and  remains.  In  heated  nitric  acid,  it  is  part- 
Cornwall  ;  in  the  U.  States,  at  Franconia  ly  soluble,  and  leaves  a  whitish  residue, 
in  New  Hampshire,  with  copper  and  iron  Some  varieties  arc  subject  to  deoompofsi- 
pyrites,  in  gneiss ;  at  Worcester,  in  Mass.,  tion,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
with  spathic  iron  ore  and  blende,  in  quartz ;  atmosphere.  With  re^^ard  to  its  geological 
at  Chatham  in  Conn.,  with  arsenical  co-  relations,  much  diveisity  obtains ;  it  cco- 
balt,  in  gneiss;  and  in  Eldenville,  in  New  stitutes  beds  by  itself  of  considerable  mag- 
Yoric  The  accidental  admixture  of  silver  nitude,  in  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  prinriitiv« 
renders  some  varieties  of  the  present  spe-  argillite,  and  is  often  an  important  ingre- 
cies  useful  as  ores  of  that  metal.  The  dient  of  those  beds  which  contain  ores  of 
common  arsenical  pyrites,  when  occurring  lead,  iron,  copper,  &c.  It  is  frequently 
in  laive  quantities,  is  employed  in  the  mixed  with  coal  seams  and  the  oeds  of 
manunLCture  of  white  arsenic  and  of  real-  clay  which  accom])any  them.  It  is  also 
gar. — 1,  Axotamums  Arsenical  Pyrites;  a  met  with,  in  considerable  quantities,  ia 
mecies  differing  from  the  preceding  in  veins,  associated  with  blende,  arsenicil 
the  inclinadon  of  the  lateral  faces,  which,  iron,  galena  and  copper  pvritee.  It  ii 
in  the  present  case,  meet  under  angles  of  found,  likewise,  with  ores  ofnlver,  and  ii 
122^  2&  and  57^  34',  and  in  specific  grav-  contained  in  many  organic  remains,  both 
ity,  which  in  this  species  is  7^228.  It  has  of  vegetable  and  animcd  origin.  Its  locaK- 
not  yet  been  analyzed,  but  is  believed  to  ties  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  being 
consist  wholly  of  iron  and  arsenic.  It  noticed  with  particularity.  Some  of  liie 
has  been  found  in  beds,  in  primitive  most  beautiful  crystallizations  which  adon 
mountains,  in  Carinthia,  Silesia  and  Stiria.  mineralogical  cabinets,  are  brou^t  fiom 
•--■8,  Iron  Pyrites  is  the  most  universally  the  island  of  Elba,  Piedmont,  Saxonj, 
distributed  of  all  the  ores  of  iron,  and,  from  Hartz,  Norway  and  Cornwall.  Vast  d^ 
its  yellow  color  and  metallic  aspect,  is  the  posits  of  iron  pyrites,  intermingled,  ia 
substance  which  is  so  fi«quently  mistaken,  some  instances,  with  magnetic  iron  pyiitei^ 
by  ignorant  people,  for  gold.  It  is  not  are  found  in  the  U.  States,  among  whkfa 
uncommon  to  find  it  regularly  ciystallized,  may  be  mentioned  those  in  Vermont,  tf 
though  the  dimensions  of  the  crystals  are  Strafford  and  Shrewsbuiy ;  in  Massachu- 
rarely  such  as  to  render  tliem  very  con-  setts,  at  Hubhardston ;  in  Maryland,  nev 
spicuous.  The  prevailing  figure  among  Baltimore ;  in  Ohio,  near  Zanesville ;  uid 
its  crystals  is  the  cube,  parallel  to  whose  the  state  of  Tennessee.  It  also  abounds  in 
&ces  tliey  may  be  cleaved,  as  also  parallel  the  gold  region  of  the  Southern  States,  aad 
to  the  sides  of  the  regular  octahedron,  is  wrought  extensively  in  many  places  ftr 
The  last  is  assumed  as  the  primitive  form  the  sake  of  the  gold  mechanically  mixed 
of  the  species  by  most  mineralogists,  as  with  it,  from  tlie  presence  of  which  it 
leading  to  an  explanation  of  the  numerous  receives  a  golden-yellow  tinge.  The  mei 
secondary  forms  witli  the  greatest  simplici-  of  this  species  are  as  follows :  it  is  roamed 
ty.  The  most  frequent  of  these  seconds-  for  extracting  sulphur ;  after  having  becD 
ries  arc  the  cubo-octahedron,  the  |)entago-  exposed  to  the  oxidating  influence  of  the 
nal-dodecahedron,  and  the  icoftitetralic-  atmosphere,  it  yields  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
dron.  The  surfaces  of  the  crystals  are  copperas,  and  sulphuric  acid ;  tbe  remiiB- 
sornetinios  smooth,  and  sometimes  alter-  ing  oxide  of  iron  is  used  as  a  coarw  pif- 
nately  streaked.  Fracture,  conchoidal,  ment ;  it  is  an  important  acent  in  sevvnl 
uneven ;  liiHtrc,  metallic  ;  color,  passing  metallurgical  operations,  and  was  fbrmeri; 
through  a  few  shades  of  a  characteristic  considerably  employed  instead  of  flints  ii 
bronze  yellow  ;  streak,  brownish-black  ;  gun-locks,  from  whence  the  name  vwrUa 
briitle  ;  hardness,  such  as  to  be  impressed  was  derived. — ^9.  ffldte  Iron  PyritetmSen 
with  the  knife,  and  scratched  by  feldspar ;  from  the  preceding  species  in  its  crvsod- 
spcriiic  granty,  4JdS,  The  cr}'stals  are  line  choracters,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
liable  to  l>e  much  grouped,  often  i>enetrat-  resi)ects,  though,  in  chemical  constitutica. 
ing  each  other  so  as  to  fonn  globular  tlie  two  appear  to  be  perfectly  identicaL 
masses.  It  occurs,  also,  in  granular,  col-  Its  crystals  ate  in  the  form  of  modifisl 
umnur  and  im|mlpal)le  masses:  and  often  rhombic  prisms,  and  of  very  flat  cnrMalii 
c«llulur,  in  consequence  of  forming  upon  having  the  appearance,  at  first  sight,  d 
crystals  of  galena,  which  have  sul)se-  doclecahedrons  with  triangular  planei^  hs 
qucntly  l)ecome  decom(K>sed.  Iron  pyri-  which,  however,  are  macles,  consisting  of 
tea  consists  of  iron  45.74,  and  sulphiu:  similar  portions  of  five  ciystalsL     Tlie|ii- 
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mary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism,  of  Uuish-white ;  the  powder  produced  fay 

about  106^  and  73°,  parallel  to  the  pluiea  cniahiDg  the  mineral  in  a  dry  state,  ia 

of  which  it  yields  to  mechanical  division.  Hver-brown ;  translucent,  and  rarely  trans- 

The   fiices  of  the   ciystals  are   deeply  parent;  sectile;  thin  laminae  are  flexible ; 

stieakei],  in  a  vertical  direction.    Lustre,  specific    f^vity,  2j66.     It   also   occure 

metallic ;  color,  pale  bronze-yellow,  in-  massive,  m  sniaJl,  renifbrm  and  globular 

chning  to  gray ;   streak,  grayish-black ;  shapes,  and  i^ibedded  nodules ;  also  in 

hardness,  equal  to  that  of  feldspar;  spe-  supei^cial   coatings   of  dusty   particles, 

ciiic  gravity,  4.67.    It  occurs  niasave,  and  The   earthy    varieties  are  dull,  opaque, 

in    various   imitative   shapes,  in  conse-  meagre  to  the  touch,  and  light.     Their 

qucnce  of  which,  and  the  composition  of  color,  on  first  exposure  to  the  light,  is 

its  crystals,  it  has  been  distinguished  into  grayish,  yelloniish,  or  greenish-white,  or 

several  varieties,  as  radiated  pynieSj  apear  sonne  pale  tinge  of  blue ;  but  it  soon  passes 

pyrites^  cock^a-comb  purites,  hfpaHc  pyrites,  to  a  dark  indigo-blue.    Li  two  varieties 

and  cellular  pyrites.    Before  tiie  blow-pipe,  of  mianite  (a  friable  one  anal>'zed  bv 

it  behaves   like   common   iron    pyrites.  Kkproth,  and  a  crystallized  one  from  Bo<f- 

Some  of  its  varieties  ore  peculiarly  subject  emnais  in  Bavaria,  by  Vogelj^  the  ^llow- 

to  decomposition.    It  is  less  frequently  ing  chemical  composition  was  discovered : 

met  witli  in  nature  tlion  the  preceding  Protoxide  of  iron^  .  .  .  47.50  .  .  41.00 

epecieg,  tJjough  very  oflen  found  accom-  Phosphoric  acid,  ....  32.00  .  .  26.40 

IMmyiug  it    It  occurs  more  fhiqucntly  in        Water, . 5M).0O  .  .  31X0 

rocks  of  the  coal  formation,  and  in  strata  It  decrepitates  before  the  blow-pipe,  but 
of  clay.  It  is  not  abundant  in  the  U.  melts,  if  first  reduced  to  powder,  into  a 
States ;  its  principal  localities  are  in  dark-brown  or  black  scoria,  which  moves 
France,  Boiiornio,  and  Uessia.  It  is  use-  the  magnetic  nc^le.  It  is  soluble  in 
ful  for  the  manufacture  of  sidphur,  sul-  dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  It 
phuric  acid  and  copperas^ — 10.  Magnetic  occura  in  a  variety  of  geological  situations. 
Jbvn  Pyrites  is  rarely  seen  in  well  formed  The  ciystals  are  found  in  copper  and  tin 
Giystals.  Count  Boumon  describes  it  as  veins,  and  sometimes  in  greywacke  ac- 
occurring  in  irregular  six-sided  prisms,  companying  native  gold;  also  in  basalt 
In  general,  it  is  massive  and  foliated,  or  and  trap  rmsks.  The  earthy  and  massiTe 
fine  granular.  Lustre,  metallic ;  color,  varieties  are  imbedded  in  clay,  and  oflen 
intennediate  l)etween  bronze-yellow  and  accompany  bog  iron  ore.  The  ciystailhie 
copper-red;  streak,  dark  grayish-black;  varieties  come  from  Cornwall  and  Bavaria; 
subject  to  taniish ;  slight  action  on  the  the  foliated  and  earthy  varieties  abound 
magnet ;  brittle ;  hardness,  considerably  (especially  tlie  formerj  in  the  U.  States,  in 
inferior  to  that  of  common  iron  pyrites,  or  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey.  It  is 
that  of  white  iron  pyrites ;  specific  gravi-  confined  to  ai^giUaceous  and  ferruginous 
ty,  4.G3.  It  consists  of  iron  62.77,  and  deposits,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  con- 
sulphur  37.^.  It  occurs  ui  beds,  along  nexion  with  bones,  and  veiy  usuallv  filling 
with  other  minerals,  usually  in  primitive  up  the  casts  of  belemnites  and  other  foe- 
rocks.  It  exists  plentifully  at  Bodenmais,  sils.  The  earthy  vivianite  is  sometimes 
in  Bavaria,  and  several  districts  of  Stiria.  employed  as  a  pigment — 12.  Arseniaie  q/* 
In  the  U.  States,  it  occure  at  Munroe  in  inm  oceurs  in  small  cubic  crystals,  whicli 
Conn.,  at  Lane's  mine,  in  quartz,  along  are  either  unmodified,  or  have  their  olter- 
widi  blende,  galena,  tungsten,  &c. ;  and  in  nate  angles  or  their  edges  truncated. 
Ycnnont,  at  Strafford  and  Shrewsbury,  Lustre,adamantiue,not  very  distinct;  col- 
along  with  iron  pyrites.  Its  uses  are  the  or,  olive-green,  passing  into  yellowish- 
same  as  have  been  mentioned  in  connex-  brown,  borderinff  sometimes  upon  *bya- 
iou  with  the  other  species  of  iron  pyrites,  cinth-red  and  blackish-brown,  also  into 
— 11.  PAoJp4a(cq/^^vn,  or  Ftvionite,  occura  grass-green  and  emereld-green  ;  streak, 
crystaUizeu,  in  the  fonnof  a  right  oblique-  similar  to  the  colore;  translucent  on  the 
angled  prism  of  125°  18^  and  54°  42^,  which  edges ;  rather  sectile ;  scratched  by  fluor ; 
is  that  of  the  primary  crystal  Tlie  crys-  specific  gravity,  3.00.  According  to  two 
tals  are  long  and  slender  for  the  most  part,  analyses,  it  consists  of 

thougti  generally  very  small.    They  are        Oxide  of  iron, 45.50  .  .  48.00 

attached  to  tlieir  gangue  by  one  of  their       Arsenic, 31.00  .  .  18.00 

broad  kteral  phuies,  or  occur  in  aggre-  Oxide  of  ci^per,  ....  9.00  .  .    0.00 

gated  groups.    Lustre,  pearly,  approacl^ng       Silica, 4.00  .  .    0^00 

to  metallic  on  certain  faces ;  on  others,  vit-  Carbonate  of  lime,    .  .  .  0.00  .  ,    2.00 

reous ;  color,  pale  blackish-green,  some-       Water, 10.50  .  .  33iX) 

times  approaching   indigo-blue ;   streak,  Exposed  to  a  gentie  heat,   its  cok>r  is 
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changed  into  red.     In  a  higher  degree  of    Stiria  and  Carinthia,  large  quanddes  of 
temperature,  it  intumeeces,  gives  little  or    cast  and  wrought  iron  ore  obtained  from 


a  metallic  scoria,  which  acts  upon  the  holdUne  is  an  ore  of  iron  found  near  Ber- 
magnetic  needle.  It  principally  occurs  lin,  in  Bohemia,  in  a  moor-coal,  or  fiiabfe 
in  veins  of  copper  ores,  traversing  the  lijmite.  It  consists  of  protoxide  of  iroo 
older  rocks,  and  its  chief  localities  are  53^  and  oxalic  acid  46.14.  It  m  sop- 
Cornwall  and  Saxony. — 13.  Carbonate  qf  posed  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  deoomposh 
jhm,  or  &Kit^ic^nC^,  occurs  crystalline  tion  of  succulent  plants.  It  occuis  ia 
and  masnve.  Its  crystals  are  acute  rhom-  small  flattish  masses,  of  a  light  yellow 
boids,  sometimes  perfect,  or  only  havinff  color ;  is  soft,  jrieldinff  to  the  nail,  and  of 
the  terminal  angles  replaced,  six-sided  the  specific  ^vity  of  1.3.  By  rubbings 
prisms,  and  lenticular  crystals.  Thev  are  it  acquires  resinous  electricity.  It  decom- 
very  easily  cleavable,  yielding  obtuse  poses  easily  on  live  coals,  giTing  oat  a 
rhomboidJisof  lO?'  and  72r.  Lustre,  vitre-  vegetable  odor.  It  is  msohible  in  boiling 
ous,  inclining  to  peariy ;  color,  various  water  and  alcohol. — 15.  SulphaU  qf  ^w, 
shades  of  yellowish-ffray,  passing  into  ash  or  Copperas,  This  salt  is  not  freqaenl^ 
and  greenish-gray,  euso  into  several  kmds  found  m  nature,  in  distinct  cr3raud8,  nt 
of  yellow,  white  and  r^ ;  streak,  white ;  usually  occurs  in  stalactitic,  botircnda!  and 
translucent  in  different  degrees;  brittie;  reniform  masses,  and  occasionally  polvs- 
haidness,  nearly  identical  with  that  of  rulent  The  crystals  are  in  the  lonn  of 
fluor ;  specific  gravity,  3.829.  It  occurs  right  oblique-angled  prisnus  oonsidenblf 
massive,  in  broad,  foliated  and  granular  modified  by  replacements ;  fiactme,  eoa- 
masses;  also  in  fibrous  botryoidalshapes,  choidal;  lustre,  vitreous;  color,  aevoil 
whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  sphe-  shades  of  green  passing  into  while; 
nsiderite.  Two  varieties  of  this  species,  streak,  white ;  semitransperent  and  trans- 
1.  the  spherosiderito,  and  %  a  cleavable  lucent;  brittie;  hardness,  that  of  gjrpsum; 
variety  m>m  Newdoif  in  the  Hartz,  have  specific  ffravity,l  .83 ;  taste,  Bweeti£-a8triD- 
yielded  to  Klaproth,            (1.)          {%)  gent  and  metallic    Itconmstsof 

Protoxide  of  iron,   .  .  .  63.75  .  .  57.50        Oxide  of  iron, 95J 

CariM>nic  acid, 34.00  .  .  36.00        Sulphuric  acid,    .  .  .  .  ^ %3 

Oxide  of  manganeee,  .  .  0.75  .  .    3.30        Water, 45.4 

Lime, 0.00  .  .    1.25  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solo- 
Magnesia,    0.52  .  .    0.00  tion  becomes  black  on  beinff  mixed  wilb 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  becomes  black,  tincture  of  galls.    If  exposed  to  the  opci 

and  acts  upon  the  magnetic  needle,  but  air,  it  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  jd- 

does  not  melt    It  colors  glass  of  borax  low  powder,  which  is  persulphate  of  iroa. 

green.     It  is  soluble  with  difiiculty  in  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  becomes  magnetie, 

nitric  acid,  particularly  if  not  reduced  to  and  colors  glass  of  borax  green.     In  moM 

powder.    On  being  exposed  to  the  air,  it  instances,  it  is  produced  by  the  deoompo- 

18  graduallv  decomposed:  first  die  color  sition  of  other  minerals,  paniculariy  of 

of  the  sur&ce  becomes  brown  or  black ;  iron  pyrites  and  magnetic  iron   pyrim: 

afterwards,  also,  the  streak  is  chan^ped  into  and  the  ciystallized  varieties  are  nreir 

red  or  brown ;  hardness  and  specihc  mv-  found,  except  in  those  placea  where  ait^ 

ity  are  diminished ;  and  even  the  cnem-  cial  heaps  of  these  substances  have  beci 

ical  constitution  is  altered,  the  whole  being  formed.    It  is  also  found  incrusting  dklK 

converted  into  hvdrate  of  iron.    It  fie-  rocks,  and  dissolved  in  the  waters  of  eer 

C|uentiy  occurs,  along  with  carbonate  of  tain  mines.    In  the  U.  States,  it  is  oto 

hme,  in  veins  and  beds,  in  primitive  rocks ;  observed,   especiaUy  in   New    Enriaoi 

also  in  metalliferous  veins,  accompanied  upon  the  surface  of  mica-riate  rocu^  k 

by  galena,  sray  copper  ore,  and  iron  and  thin  coatings,  and  is  sometimes  made  vm 

copper  pyntes.    Immense  beds  of  it  exist  of  for  dyemg,  vntbout  being  redissoM 

in  Stiria  and  Carinthia,   as  well   as  in  and  crystallized. 

France,  Switzerland,  and  Siberia.    In  the  Treatment  of  the  Ore$. — Of  the  15  tps- 

U.  Statets  we  have  a  powerful  vein  of  it  at  cies  of  iron  ore  just  described,  but  lb« 

New  Milford  in  Conn.,  croesiug,  with  the  are  emplo^-ed  for  obtaining  metallic  iroi 

breadth  of  six  feet,  an  entire  mountain ;  and  steel,  viz.,  magnetic  iron  ore,  specahr 

and  in  Vermont,  at  Plymouth,  an  appar-  iron  ore,  brown  iron  ore,  and  caibooaK 

entiy  rich  deposit  of  this  ore  has,  within  of  iron.    The   metallurgical  detaib  b«- 

a  few  years,  been  opened.    In  France,  longing  to  the  treatment  of  these  cm^ 
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»t  be  described  within  the  limitt  tfaeee  stone  boshes  rises  the  conical  bodj 
e  present  woiIe.  We  shall  there-  of  the  fUmace,  lined  with  fue-brickiiy 
merely  give  some  general  notions  contracting  as  it  ascends,  like  the  narrow 
)  processes  to  which  they  are  sub-  end  of  an  ej^g,  until  it  terminates  in  the 
i  for  obtaming  the  metal  in  question,  chimney.  The  entire  fiimace  is  buik  in 
raising,  tiie  ores  are  picked,  to  sepa-  a  very  solid  manner,  and  strengthened  by 
BS  far  as  possible,  the  considerable  bands  and  cross  bars  of  iron.  The  bef- 
I  of  eorth^  or  otherwise  refractory  lows  are  usually  cylindrical,  and  their  pi»- 
rs  with  which  they  may  be  associated,  tons  worked  either  by  water  or  a  steam- 
are  next-iuibmitted  to  a  roasting,  in  engine.  The  blast-holes,  which  are  entu- 
heaps,  in  the  open  air,  to  expel  the  at^  in  the  upper  part  of  the  crucible,  are 
ur  and  arsenic  which  they  may  con-  two  in  number,  and  frequently  placed  on 
m  well  as  to  render  them  more  fria-  opposite  sides,  but  so  angled  that  the  cur- 
id  easy  of  further  reduction  to  ppw-  rents  of  air  do  not  impmge  on  each  oth- 
The  roasting  is  performed,  in  Ens-  er.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  crucible  are 
senerally  by  oituminous  coal,  whicn  openings  for  the  discharge  of  the  metal 
me  same  time,  converted  into  coke ;  and  scoria.  These  openings  are  kept 
le  ores  of  the  continent  of  Europe  stopped  by  accumulations  of  clay  and 
f  the  U.  States  are  roasted  by  char-  sand  upon  the  exterior  when  the  fumace 
and  wood  fires.  Large  trunks  of  is  in  operation.  The  process  of  reduc- 
are  laid  at  the  bottom,- upon  which  don  commence  by  first  gradually  heating 
wood  and  chaivoal  are  thrown  and  up  the  fumace,  until  it  will  bear  to  be  filE 
d,  over  which  the  ore  is  heaped  to  ed  entirely  with  fuel,  afler  which,  as  the 
leight  of  several  feet,  occasionally  contents  of  the  flimace  begin  to  sink,  al- 
sdtemating  layers  of  charcoal  The  temate  charges  of  ore  mingled  with  flux, 
of  the  operation  is,  that  tlie  ore  be-,  and  of  charcoal  or  coke,  are  added ;  the 
3  full  of  fissures,  friable,  and  loses  blast  is  let  on,  and  the  metal  in  die  ore, 
ither  its  vitreous  lustre.  It  is  now  parting  with  its  oxygen,  flows  by  degrees^ 
erred  to  the  crushing-mill,  where  it  and  subsides  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  cruci- 
"goes  a  further  pulverization,  afler  ble  covered  wlUi  a  melted  slag.  The 
1  it  is  transported  to  the  smelting  fur-  slag  is  occasionally  allowed  to  flow  off  by 
to  be  converted  into  iron.  Here  it  removing  the  clay  firom  some  one  of  the 
i  throuffh  two  distinct  operations —  apertures  in  the  crucible ;  and  when  the 
)  reduction  of  the  oxide  to  the  metal-  bottom  of  the  fiimace  becomes  filled  with 
ite ;  2.  the  separation  of  the  earthy  the  metal,  which  it  ordinarily  does,  after  a 
rs  in  the  form  of  scoria.  These  space  of  9  or  12  hours,  the  iron  itself  is 
Bses  consist  in  exposing  the  ore,  or-  discharged,  by  one  of  these  openings,  iuto 
ly  mixed  vritii  certain  fluxes,  to  the  a  fosse  of  sand  minffled  with  clay.  As 
I  of  carbon,  at  an  elevated  tempera-  soon  as  the  iron  has  flowed  out  the  aper- 
in  furnaces  urged  by  bellows,  hence  ture  is  closed  again ;  and  tiius  the  fumace 
1  hkuUptmaces,  or  sometimes  kM,  is  kept  in  incessant  activity  during  the 
cet .  These  furnaces  vary  in  height  first  six  months  in  the  year,  the  other  six 
12  to  60  feet,  and  have,  extemaJly,  months  being  usually  employed  in  repair- 
hape  of  a  fbur-aded  pyramid,  trun-  ine  the  furnaces,  making  charcoal,  and 
at  top,  and  terminating  in  a  cylindri-  collecting  the  requisite  provision  of  wood 
himney,  whose  internal  diameter  is  and  ore.  The  flux  employed  to  assist  the 
four  to  tax  feet  The  interior  body  fusion  of  the  ore,  bv  vitrifying  the  earths 
3se  furnaces  is  usually  in  the  circu-  associated  in  it  \iith  the  oxide  of  iron,  is 
nn,  except  the  laboratory  at  its  hot-  limestone  of  the  best  quality.  The  iron 
vhere  the  liquid  metal  jnithers.  This,  which  has  mn  out  from  the  blast  furnace 
I  sometimes  the  crucudey  or  Jiearlk,  is  in  die  condition  of  cast  iron,  or  iron 
i^ht-rectangular  prism,  oblong  in  the  with  a  considerable  portion  of  carboiia- 
lon  perpendicular  to  the  blast  ori-  ceous  matter  intcrmingleil  with  its  parti- 
or  tuyeres  of  the  bellows.  The  sides  cles,  and  a  small  proportion  of  oxygen, 
d  cmcible  are  commonly  made  of  a  from  which  causes  it  has  a  coarse  grain, 
gritstone,  composed  of  quartzose  and  is  brittle.  In  converting  it  into  bar 
3,  which,  in  the  U.  States,  is  a  mica-  iron,  it  undergoes  one  or  the  other  of  tins 
or  ^eiss  rock,  in  which  quartz  is  following  processes,  ordinarily  according 
kiief  ingredient  Above  the  cmcible  as  charcoal  or  coke  is  employed.  In  the 
Kishes  are  placed,  in  the  form  of  an  former  case,  a  furnace  is  made  use  of  re- 
ted  quadrangular  pyramid,  approach-  sembling  a  smith's  hearth,  with  a  sloping 
o  the  prismatic  shape ;   and  above  cavity  sunk  from  10  to  12  inches  below 
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the  blajst-pipe.    This  cavity  is  filled  with  weight,  in  the  iron,  by  diis  operadoii,  u 
charcoal  and  scoria,  and  on  the  side  op-  from  12  to  17  per  cent    It  is  broken  lo 
posite  to  the  blast-pipe  is  laid  a  pig  of  pieces^  and  laid  on  the  hearth  of  a  reve^ 
cast  iron,  well  covered  with  hot  fueL  The  beratoiv  fiunace,  in  successive  pordonB^ 
blast  is  then  let  in,  and  tlie  pig  of  iron,  being  heaped  up  towards   its    sides  in 
being  placed  in  the  very  focus  ofthe  heat,  piles  which  mount  near  to  the  itxi£    The 
soon  begins  to  melt,  and,  as  it  liquefies,  middle  space  is  left  open,  to  give  room 
runs  down  into  tlie  cavity  below.    Here,  fi>r  puddling  the  metal  as  it  flows  down  in 
being  out  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  successive  streams.    When  the  whole  v 
blast,  it  becomes  solid,  and  is  tlien  taken  reduced,  by  the  heat  of  the  tiurnace,  to  t 
out  and  replaced  in  its  former  position,  pasty  state,  tlie  temperature   is  lowered, 
the  cavity  being  again  filled  with  char-  and  a  little  water  is  sonletimes  thrown  oo 
coaL    It  is  thus  fu^sd  a  second  tune,  and  the  melted  mass.     The  workman  stin 
after  that  a  tliird  time,  the  whole  of  these  about  the  semi-liquid  metal  wUh  hu  pud- 
three  processes  being  usually  eflectcd  in  die,  during  which  it  swells  up,  emitf  a 
between  three  and  four  hours.    As  soon  considerable  quantity  of  oxide  of  carfooo, 
as  the  irou  has  become  solid,  it  is  taken  which  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  so  tint 
out  and  ver\'  slightly  hammered,  to  free  the  mass  ai>pears  to  be  on  fire.     Hh 
it  from  the  adhering  scoria.    It  is  tlien  metal,  as  it  refines,  becomes  leas  flisibl^ 
returned  to  the  furnace,  and  is  placed  in  a  or,  iu  the  language  of  the   workmen,  ii 
comer,  out  of  the  way  of  tlie  blast,  and  begins  lo  dry.    The  puddling  is  continued 
well  covered  %vith  cliorcoal,  where  it  re-  till  the  whole  clinrge  is  reduced  to  tbi 
nuiiiis  till,  by  fiulhcr  gradual  cooling,  it  state  of  an  incoherent  sand;  then  the  ten- 
becomes  sufficiently  compact  to  bear  the  perature  is  gradually  increased,  so  as  lo 
tilt,  or  trip-hammer,  whose  weight  varies  mipart  a  red-white  heat,  when  the  paiti- 
from  GOO  to  1200  pounds,  and  wliich  is  des  begin  to  agglutinate,  and  the  cbarfs 
moved  by  water.    Here  it  is  well  l)eaten  works  heavy.     The  refining  is  now  fin- 
till  the  scoria  are  forced  out,  and  is  then  ished,  and  nodiing  remains,  but  to  ftim 
divided  into  several  pieces,  wliich,  by  a  the  metal  into  IjaSs,  and  condense  it  ub- 
repetition  of  heating  and  hammering,  are  der  the  rolling  cylinders,  an  operation  ftr- 
diawn  into  burs,  and  in  this  state  it  is  merly,    and   still    sometunes    peribrmcd 
ready  for  sale.     The  proportion  of  pig  under  trip-hammers,  but  with  much  Im 
iron  or  cast  iron  from  a  given  quantity  of  expedition.    When  tlie  lump  of  iron  hv 
ore  Is  subject  to  considerable  variation  passed    five  or  six   times    through  tbe 
from  a  difference  in  tlie  metallic  contents  grooved  rollers,  it  assumes  nn  elliptic  fif- 
of  ditfercnt  |)arccls  of  ore,  and  other  cir-  ure,  and  is  called  a  bloonu  '  Loose  flag- 
cumstaiices ;  but  the  amount  of  bar  iron  ments  of  the  ball,  vrith  the  slag,  &I|  down 
that  a  given  weight  of  pig  iron  is  expect-  about   the    cylinder.      The    metal   this 
ed  to  yield,  is  regulated  very  suictly,  the  rougtied  down  is  called  will  bar  vtm.   b 
workmen  being  expected  to  funiihh  four  is  subjected  to  a  second  operation,  wfaidi 
parts  of  the    fonner   for    five   of   the  consists  in  welding  several  pieces  toceih- 
mtter,  so  that  the  loss  does  not  exceed  er,  whence  it  derives  the  valuable  proper 
90   per   cent.     The   other  process   for  ties  of  ductility,  uniformity  and  cohesioB. 
the  manufiicture  of  bar  iron,  and  which  After  welding  laterally  four  pieces  togetbo; 
M  the    one  chiefly  employed    iu    £ng-  the  mass  is  run  through  between  a  series  of 
land,  is  executed  in  port  in  reverbera-  cylinders,  as  at  first,  and  becomes  Engfiiii 
tory  fumaces,  known  by  the  name  of  bar  iron.    Iron,  for  laminadng  into  sliecfi, 
puddling  furnaces,    Tlie  opf*ration  com-  is  treated  in  the  refinery  furnace  widi  a 
niencos  with  melting  down  the  cast  iron  charcoal,  instead  of  a  coke   fire.     TTif 
in  nrfiiier}'  furnaces,  like  the  one  above  objectsof  these  operations,  as  rvsspects  tbe 
descril^ed.    When  the  cast  iron  is  fully  treatment  of  cast  iron,  to  convert  it  inn 
melted,  a  tap-hole  is  o|)oncd  in  the  cruci-  tough  iron,  it  is  obvious,  are  to  get  rid  of 
blc>,  mid  the  fine  metal  flows  out,  along  the  slag,  the  ox^'gen,  and  the  carbon,  it 
with  the  slag,  into  a  tosse  bedewed  >vidi  contains.    The  hret  of  these  is  sepaiaied, 
water  mixed  with  cUiy,  which  forms  a  in  part,  by  tlie  long-continued  funoD  and 
coating,  to  prevent  the  metal  fiioni  slick-  the  re|X)se  of  ilie  melted  meto),  in  cod9^ 
ing  to  die  ground.    The  finer  metal  forms  quence  of  which  the  slag,  being  ligbttr 
a  plate  10  feet  long  by  3  feet  broad,  and  tlian  the  bath,  floats  on  its  surfiico  ;  but  is 
fiom  two  inches  to  two  and  a  hfUf  thick,  more  effectual  removal  is  produced  bf 
A  great  quantity  of  cold  water  is  sprin-  the  compression,  in  which  piocen  dv 
kled  on  it,  in  onler  to  make  it  briule,  and  earthy  fflasses   are  forced    throurii   tbe 
akR>  to  ojddize  it  slighdy.    The  loss  of  pores  of  the  bloom*  or  lump^  as  waier 
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exudes  fiom  a  gponge.    Amons  the  dif-  and  combustibles,  has,  for  a  loog  period, 

ferent  varieties  of  cast  iron,  mere   are  been  employed  in  Catalonia,  in  the  Pyr- 

soine  which  contain  exactly  the  propor-  enees,  from   which   circumstance   it   is 

tion  of  oxygen  and  carbon  proper  to  form  called  the  mdhod  qf  Uie  Catalan  forgt. 

a  gaseous  combination.    For  the  refinery  Those  ores  best  adaptCMi  to  its  treatment, 

ofthese,  on  elevated  temperature,  without  are  the  pure  black  oxide,  red  and  brown 

access  of  air,  is  all  that   is  necessary,  oxide,  and  carbonate  of  iron,  to  extract 

These  elements,  reacting  upon  one  anoth-  the  metal  from  which,  it  is  sufficient  to 

er,  are  dissipated  in  the  aerial  state ;  but  expose  them  to  a  high  tcmi)eramre  in 

there  arc  likewise  other  varieties  of  cast  contact  with  charooalj  or  carix)naceou8 

iron,  in  which  the  carbon  is  in  excess,  gases.    The  fbmace  employed  is  similar 

In  this  case,  th^  free  access  of  atmoq>heri-  to  the  refiner's  forge  aoove   described. 

cal  air  is  requisite.    In  order  to  under-  The  crucible  is  a  kind  of  semicircular  or 

stand  how  the  carbon  is  absdracted  from  oblong  basin,  Ifi  inches  in  diameter,  and 

the  interior  of  a  mass  of  the  liquefied  8  or  10  in  depth,  excavated  in  an  area,  or 

metal  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospliere,  small  elevation  of  masonry,  8  or  10  feet 

whicli  can  only  be  in  contact  widi  the  long,  by  5  or  6  broad,  and  covered  in  with 

Biirfiicc  of  the  iron,  we  have  merely  to  re-  a  chimney.     The  tuyere  stands  five  or 

fleet  upon  the  reverse  process  in  the  man-  six  inches  above  die  basin,  and  has  a  little 

iifacture  of  steel,  which  con^sts  in  the  inclination  downwards,  and  the  blast  is 

j)ro])agatiou  of  carbon  into  iron.    At  first,  given  by  a  water-blowing  machine.    The 

on  outer  coat  of  iron,  by  being  surrounded  nrst  step  consists  in  ex])elling  the  water 

\vitli  charcoal  powder,  gets  partially  satu-  combined  vrith  the  oxide,  as  weU  as  the 

rated  witli  carbon.    If,  by  pushing  the  sulphur  and  arsenic,  when  these  contami- 

r«mcndiig  process,  we  wish  to  amve  at  nations  are  present     This  is  done,  as 

the  complete  saturedon  of  that  coat,  we  usual,  by  roasdng  in  the  open  air.    The 

can  succeed  only  by  making  a  previous  roasted  ore  is  cnished  to  a  tolerablv  fine 

]>ardtion.     The   layer   immediately  be-  powder,  and  thrown  by  the  shovel-fidl,  at 

iieath  the  first  carries  off  from  it  a  por-  mtervals,  upon  the  charcoal  fire  of  the 

tion  of  its  carbon ;  and  it  is  not  dU  itself  forge  hearth^  the  ndes  and  bottom  of 

is  portly  saturated,  tliat  it  sufifbis  the  outer  the  basin  being  previously  lined  vniti  two 

coat  to  absorb  its  nuudmum  dose  of  car-  or  three  hrasques  (coats  of  pounded  chaiv 

bon,  wiien  it  remains  stadonaiy ;  but  an  coal).      It  gradually  sofleus  and  unites 

efiect  quite  similar  takes  place  with  the  uito  lumps  more  or  less  coherent,  which 

second  coat  in  reference  to  the  third ;  that  finaUy  melt  and  accumulate  in  the  bottom 

is,  die  one  immediately  within  or  beneath  of  the  crucible  or  basin.    A  thin  slag  is 

ic    To  apply  these  ideas  to  the  refinery  occasionally  let  off  from  the  upper  sur- 

proccsses,  the  decarbura^on  of  the  cast  iron  face  of  die  melted  iron  in  the  basin,  by 

IS  merely  a  restoradon  of  the  carbon  to  means  ofholes  which  are  opened  and  closed 

the  surface,  in  tracuig  inversely  the  same  according  to  the  discretion  of  die  work- 

progretssive  steps  as  &d  carried  it  into  the  men.    The  melted  iron  preserves  a  pasty 

interior  <luring  the  smelting  of  the  ore.  condition,  owing  to  die  heat  conimumcat- 

Thus  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  fbdng  itself  ed  from  above ;  and  when  a  mass  of  suf- 

at  first  at  the  surface  of  the  cast  metal  on  ficient  dimensions  has  accumulated,  it  is 

tlie  carbon  which  it  finds  there,  bums  it  removed,  put   under   die  hammer,  and 

Fresli  charcoal,  issuing  firom  the  interior,  forced  at  once.     A  lump  or  bloom  of 

coines  dien  to  occupv  the  place  of  wliac  maUeable  iron  is  thus  produced  in  the 

had  been  disaopated,  till,  finaJly,  the  wliole  s|)acc  of  du-co  or  four  hours.    Tlie  iron 

carlK)u  is  transferred  from  the  centre  to  is  gencmily  sofl,  very  malleable,  and  Httle 

the  surface,  and  is  then  converted  into  steely.    Four  workmen  are  employed  at 

either  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  oxide  of  car-  one  forge ;  and,  by  beine  relieved  every 

bon — an  altemadve  which  may  fairly  be  six  hours,  they  are  enabled  to  make  86 

allowed,  since  no  direct  experiment  has  cwt  of  iron  ner  week.    In  die  Catalo- 

hidicrto  uroved  what  is  the  precise  prod-  uiau  forges,  100  pounds  of  iron  are  ob- 

iict  of  tnis  combusdon.     Mallealilc  iron  tained  from  300  pounds  of  ore  (a  mixture 

is  frequcndy  obtained  direedy  from  die  of  sparry  iron,  or  carbonate,  and  hema- 

ores  by  one  fusion,  when  the  metallic  ox-  tite)  una  310  pounds  of  charcoal,  Ix'in^  a 

ide  is  not  too  much  contaminated  with  [iroducc  of  2Q  per  cent    The  foregomg 

foreign  sulwtonces.    This  mode  of  work-  method  of  obtaining  bar  iron  is  in  geu- 

ing,  which  is  allowed  to  be  vasdy  more  eral  use  in  all  the  soudiem  countries  of 

economical  than  the  one  just  described,  Europe,  and  is  begmning  to  be  practised  ^ 

both  on  account  of  the  saving  of  tune  extensively  in  the  U.  States,  for  the  ores 

voi-  VII.  7 
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of  which,  especially  the  magnetic  iron,  late  in  circles  round  it,  after  being  bent 
and  hematite  and  siiathic  iron  ore,  it  is  into  the  shape  of  a  horse  shoe.     A  bar, 
lemarkably  well  suited.     As  yet,  how-  weighing  21  pounds,  has,  in  this  manner, 
ever,   our    spathic    iron   ore   has   been  been  made  to  supirart  a  weight  of  750 
wholly  neglected.    (For  an  account  of  pounds;   and  the  galvanic  batteiy  em- 
the  production  of  that  modification  of  ployed  consisted  merely  of  two  concen- 
iron  called  akd,  see  the  article  under  that  trie  copper   cylinders,  with  a   tliinl,  of 
head.) — Re8i>ecting  tlie  statistics  of  iron,  zinc,  between  them,  which  were  iinmers- 
we  have  but  few  general  details  which  cd  in  half  a  pint  of  dilute  acid.     The 
are  worthy  of  conndence.    In  1827,  the  magnetism  of  soft  iron,  however,  is  not 
furnaces  of  England  and  Scodand  pro-  permanent,  like  that  of  steel.     Iron  bums 
duced    690,000    tons.      These    furnaces  with  the  greatest  facility,  as  may  be  seen 
amounted  to  284,  of  which  95  were  in  in  tlie  shops  of  the  smiths,   ivhere,  on 
Staffordshire,  and  90  in  South  Wales.    In  withdni>\-ing  a  bar  of  iron  from  the  fire, 
1828,  the  total  iiroductiou  of  France  in  at  a  white  heat,  it  emits  briUiant  sparks  iii 
this  metal  was  estimated  at  176,000  tons ;  every  direction.    It  is  also  %ialble  by  pro- 
and  in  die  same  year,  the  exports  of  Swe-  jeciing  iron  filings  upon  a  lighted  caudle 
den  amounted  to  35,212  tons,  of  which  or  a  common  fire.      Its  combustion  id 
9409  tons  were  imported    into    the    U.  these  cases  is  the  result  of  its  combina- 
States.      Russia,  including    Siberia   and  tion  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 
Norway,  may  be    supposed    to   yield  a  When  it  is  heated  and  introduced  into  a 
quantity  equal  to  France ;  while  the  an-  vessel  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  its  combustioD 
nual  product  of  all  tlie  other  cpuntries  of  is  vastly  more  rapid,  and  the  scintillation 
Europe  together,  probably  but  hltle  ex-  which  it  occasions  is  extremely  brillianL 
ceeds  that  of  Britmn.    The  whole  amount  There  are  only  two  non-metallic*combiisti' 
yielded  by  the  XL  States  cannot  bo  esti-  hies,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  which  have 
mated  beyond  50,000  tons.  not  hitherto  been  combined  witli  iron.  Car- 
Pure  Lroju    Its  specitic  gravity  is  7.7,  bon,  boron,  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  sek- 
butitmaybeniade7.8byhaininmng.  The  nium,  form  with  it  compounds  more  or 
specific  gravity  of  cast  iron  is  7581 ;  that  less  indmate.    The  same  thing  holds  of 
of  steel,  7.795.    Under  the  article  Co^Mion,  most  of  the  metals.     When  cold,  it  tf 
the  tenacity  of  iron,  coiiipare<l  with  tliat  witliout  acdon  on  pure  water,  but  decom- 
of  some  of  tlic  otJier  metals,  is  given.  jK)9es  it  rapidly  when. heated  to  liie  df- 
In  malleabilit}',  it  is  inucii  inferior  to  gold,  gree  of  incandescence.     The  rusting  of 
silver  and  copfier ;  but  in  ductility,  it  ap-  iron  in  a  damp  atmosphere  has  been  m- 
proaches  these  metals,  iron  wires  of  x^^  of  crilxjd  to  the  joint  agency  of  caibonie 
im  inch  being  frequently  dniwn.  It  melts  in  acid  and  water. 

the  extreme  heat  of  chemical  furnaces,        Compounds  of  Iron,    Iron   unites  with 

which  equals  158°  Wedgewood.   We  have  oxygen  to  form  Uiree,  and,  possiblv,  four 

noticed,  under  the  head  of  Ao/ii'C  /ron,  tiie  oxides.    The  first  oxide  is  obtained* eitli*Y 

crystalline  texture  of  this  metal,  as  found  by  digesting  an  excess  of  iron  filings  io 

in  nature.    A  mass  of  bar  iron,  which  has  water,  by  the  combustion  of  iron  wircio 

undergone  all  the  operations  of  puddling  oxygen,  or  by  adding  pure  ammonia  to  a 

and  rolling,  after  being  left  in  li(iuid  mu-  solution  of  green  copiieraa,  and  drjinc 

riatic  acid  till  saturation,  })ro8(»nts  liie  ap-  the  precipitate  out  or  contact  of  air."  li 

|)earauce  of  a  buiuilc  of  fasces,  whose  is  of  a  black  color,  becoming  white  bv  it 

fibres  run    parullel    through    its    whole  union  with  water  in  die  hydrate,  attruH- 

Icngth.    At  the  two  ends  of  the  mass,  the  ble  by  the  magnet,  but  more  feel>lv  thin 

points    appear    i>erfectly  detached    from  iron.  .  Its  com})osition  is, 
each  odier,  and  the  fibres  arc  so  distinct        Iron,  . . .  100.0  ....  77.82  ....  3^ 
as  to  seem  to  the  eye  to  Ikj  but  loosely        Oxygen,.    28.5  ....  22.18  ....  IJ) 

comi>actiKl.    Iron  by  friction  ac(|uin»s  a  The  second  or  deutoxide  of  iron  is  fonn* 

peculiar  smell,  and  it  possesses  the  color  ed  by  exposing  a  coil  of  fine  iron  wirf,iii 

distinctively  called  iron-gray.    Bars  of  it,  an   ignited  jwrcelHin  tube,  to  a  current 

kept  in  a  verdcal  posidon,  or  at  an  angle  of  steam,  as  long  as  any  hydrogen  coiiiei 

of  70®  to  die  horizon,  become  magnetic  over.     Its  coni{H>sition  is, 

spontaneously.     They  may  also  be  mag-        Iron, 100. 72.7i 

netized    by  percussion,   or   an    electric        Oxygen,  ....    37.5 27JW 

shock,  either  from  a  common  machine  or  The  fourth  oxitie  is  obtained  by  ignitiB| 

a  thunder  cloud.    The  magnetic  effect  is  the  nitrate,  or  carbonate  of  iron,  by  cal- 

rendered  most  powerful,  in  a  bar  of  iron,  cining  iron  in  open  vessels,  or  simply  bf 

by  aUowing  galvanic  electricity  to  circu-  treating  the  metal  wiUi  strong  nitric  acal 
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then  washioff  and  drying  the  residuum.  Graphite  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of 
Colcothar  of  vitriol,  or  thoroushiy  cal-  iron.  It  was  remarked  above,  that  the 
cined  copperas  may  be  considered  as  magnetism  of  pure  iron  is  transienL 
peroxide  of  iron.  This  oxide  exists  When  it  is  combing  with  oxygen,  car- 
abimdantly  in  nature,  as  may  be  seen  by  bon,  or  sulphur,  however,  it  acquires  the 
referring  to  the  preceding  account  of  the  magnet's  coercive  virtue,  which  attains 
Ores  of  Iron,  it  is  a  compound  of  iron,  a  maximum  of  force  with  certain  propor- ' 
100,  and  oxygen,  43.  The  third  oxide  has  tions  of  the  constituents,  hitherto  unde- 
tiot  been  satisfactorily  estabKshed.  If  the  termined.  Of  the  aUoys  which  iron 
experiments  upon  its  nature  are  correct,  its  unites  with  other  metals  to  form,  tin  pUte 
relation  to  the  others  may  be  perceived  in  is  the  most  useful.  Tlie  surface  of  the 
the  following  statement  of  M.  Berthier,  in  iron  plates  is  cleaned,  first  by  steeping 
which  the  quantities  of  oxygen  combined  in  a  crude  bran-vinegar,  and  then  in  di- 
with  the  same  quantity  ol*  metal,  in  the  lute  sulphuric  acid,  alter  which  they  are 
four  oxides,  arc  to  each  other  as  the  num-  scoured  bright  with  hemp  and  sand,  and 
hers  6,  7,  8,  9.  There  are  two  chlorides  deposited  in  pure  water  to  prevent  oxida- 
of  iron ;  the  first  consisting  of  iron  46.57,  tion.  Into  a  pot,  containing  equal  parts 
and  chlorine  53.43 ;  the  second  of  iron  of  grain  and  block-tin,  in  a  state  of  fu- 
35.1,  and  chloride  64.9.  The  proto-chloride  sion,  covered  with  tallow,  the  iron  plates 
in  a  fixed,  the  deutochloride,  a  volatile  sub-  arc  immersed  in  a  vertical  position,  hav- 
stancc.  loiUnc  forms  with  iron  a  com-  ing  been  previously  kept  tor  about  an 
potmd  of  a  light  green  color,  soluble  in  hour  in  melted  tallow.  From  300  to  400 
water.  There  are  two  sulphurets  of  iron,  plates  are  tinned  at  a  time.  Each  parcel 
TJic  proto-sulphuret  is  fonned  by  heating  requires  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  mutual 
equal  weights  of  iron  filings  and  sulphur  incorporation  of  tlie  metals.  AAer  lifting 
in  a  crucible  or  iron  vessel,  to  incandes-  out  tlie  tinned  plates,  the  strite  are  remov- 
cence.  It  is  of  a  dark  gray  color,  britde,  ed  from  their  surfaces  and  under  ed^ 
feebly  magnetic.  Its  composition  is  by  subsequent  immersion  in  melted  tin, 
iron  28,  sulphur  16.  It  abounds  in  na-  and  then  in  melted  tallow,  wiping  the 
tiiri;.  (See  Magnetic  Iron  PyriieSf  among  surfaces  at  the  same  time  with  a  hempen 
the  Ores  o/  Iron,)  The  artificial  sulphu-  brush.  Alloys  of  steel  with  platinum, 
ret  varies  m  composition  from  the  excess  rhodium,  gold  and  nickel,  ma^  be  obtain- 
of  one  or  the  other  of  its  ingredients.  It  ed  when  the  heat  is  sufficiently  hisfa. 
is  employed  in  eudiometry,  and  is  used  The  alloy  with  platinum  fuses  when  in 
for  the  production  of  sulphureted  hydro-  contact  with  steel,  at  a  heat  at  which  the 
gen  gas,  which  it  evolves  copiously  on  steel  itself  is  not  afiected.  But  the  most 
the  addition  of  diluted  muriatic  or  sul-  curious  circumstances  attend  the  alloy  of 
phuric  acid.  The  persulphuret  of  iron  is  silver.  If  steel  and  silver  be  kept  in  fu- 
the  common  iron  iiyrites  found  so  abun-  sion  together  for  a  length  of  time,  an  alloy 
dantly  in  nature.  It  is  composed  of  iron  is  obtained  which  appears  to  be  veiy  per- 
28,  and  sulphur  32.  There  is  also  a  feet,  while  the  metals  are  in  the  nuid 
phosphuret  of  iron,  formed  by  calcining  state,  but,  on  solidifying  and  ■  cooling, 
four  parts  of  phosphate  of  iron,  and  one  of  globules  of  pure  silver  are  expressed 
lampblack,  in  a  covered  crucible.  It  does  nt>m  the  mass,  and  appear  on  tne  sur- 
not  act  on  the  magnetic  needle ;  remains  face  of  the  button.  If  an  alloy  of 
unchanged  in  the  air ;  is  not  affected  by  this  kind  be  forged  into  a  bar,  and  then 
nitric  acid,  except  it  be  strong  and  hot ;  dissected  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
and  is  decomposable  by  charcoal.  acid,  the  silver  appears,  not  in  combina- 
Carburds  of  Iron,  Carbon  unites  with  tion  with  the  steel,  out  in  threads  through- 
iron  to  form  steel,  cast  iron,  and  graphite,  out  the  mass,  so  that  the  whole  has  the 
or  pluml)ago.  The  proportions  of  car-  appearance  of  a  bundle  of  fibres  of  silver 
bon  corresponding  to  different  cariiurets  and  steel,  as  if  they  had  been  united  by 
of  iron,  according  to  Mr.  Musket,  are  as  welding.  The  appearance  of  these  silver 
follow :  fibres  is  very  beautifuL  They  are  sometimes 
j^jf  sofl  cast  steeL  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  sug- 
T J^  common  cast  steel.  gested  the  idea  of  giving  mechanical 
^  the  same,  but  hanler.  toughness  to  steel,  where  a  venr  perfect 
V  .1.  *  L  _j  /.  J  edge  may  not  be  required.  When  1  of 
^  the  same,  too  hard  for  diawmg.  g^^^^  and  500  steel  are  properly  fused 

2T   white  cast  iroiL  together,  a  very  perfect  alloy  is  produced, 

3^    motded  cast  iron.  which,  when  mrged,  and  dissected  by  an 

iV  black  cast  iron.  acid,  exhibits  no  fibres,  even  when  view- 
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ed  with  a  lugh  magni^'ing  power,  though,  note,  brown  and  insoluble ;  chromaU^ 
by  dissolviug  any  portion  of  the  mose  in  blackish  and  insoluble ;  protocihraU, 
acid,  and  applying  a  delicate  test,  tlie  sil-  brown,  crystal  soluble ;  prtioferroprut- 
ver  is  recognised  as  lx;ing  every  where  «a/c,  white,  insoluble.  The  pafemh 
present  Tliis  alloy  proves  decidedly  su-  prusaiate  is  the  beaudfhl  pigment  called 
perior  to  the  very  best  steel,  and  its  ex-  Prussian  Hue.  When  exjposed  to  a  heal 
cellence  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  of  400°  Fahr.,  it  takes  nre  in  the  open 
presence  of  the  silver.  Various  cutting  air ;  but  in  clqse  vessels,  it  is  decomposed, 
instruments,  as  razors,  penknives,  surgical  apparcndy,  into  carbureted  hydrogen, 
instruments,  &c.,  are  now  manufactured  water,  and  hydrocyanate  of  animooia, 
from  it.  It  is  known  under  the  name  of  which  come  over,  while  a  mixture  of 
sQvered  steel.  Equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  charcoal  ami  oxide  of  iron  roiiiains  in  the 
platinum  and  steel,  form  a  beautiful  alloy,  state  of  a  pulverulent  pyrophorus,  ready 
which  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  does  not  to  become  inflamed  on  contact'  with  the 
tarnish.  The  color  is  the  finest  imagina-  air.  Prussian  blue  is  of  au  extremely 
ble  for  a  mirror.  The  specific  gravity  of  deep  blue  color,  insipid,  iuodorousi,  and 
the  compound  is  9.863.  The  proportions  considerably  denser  than  water.  Neither 
of  platumm  that  appear  to  improve  steel  water  nor  alcohol  have  any  action  on  it 
for  edge  uistruments  are  from  one  to  It  is  usually  made  by  mixing  together  one 
tliree  per  cont  The  alloys  of  steel  with  jiart  of  the  ferrocyanate  of  potash,  one 
rhodium  would  prove  highly  valuable,  were  part  of  copperas,  and  four  parts  of  alum, 
it  not  for  the  scrarcity  of  the  latter  metal.  each  previously  dissolved  in  water.  Pnis- 
iSno^  of  Iron,  These  are  possessed  of  sion  bhie,  mingled  witli  more  or  less  alu- 
the  following  general  propcities :  Most  mina,  precipitates^  It  is  afterwards  dried 
of  them  are  soluble  in  water ;  those  with  on  chalk  stones  in  a  stove.  When  sui- 
the  protoxide  for  the  base  are  genendly  phuric  acid  is  added  to  Prussian  blue,  it 
ci^'stailizable ;  those  widi  peroxide,  for  the  makes  it  perfectly  white,  apparently  bf 
most  part,  aro  not  so :  the  fonner  are  in-  abstracting  its  water ;  for  tlie  blue  color 
soluble,  the  latter  soluble  in  alcohol,  returns  on  dilution  of  the  acid ;  and  if 
From  solutions  of  these  salts  ferrojirus-  the  strong  acid  be  poured  offj  it  yields  no 
mate  of  potash  throws  down  a  blue  pre-  traces  of  either  pnissic  acid  or  jn>ii. 
cipitate,  or  one  becomuig  blue  in  the  air ;  ProtogcdUde  of  iron  is  colorless  and  soJii- 
i^itiioluu  uf  »niis  givc9  a  u^kik  l^luc  prccipl-  blc ;  pcr^aUatej  purple  and  insolubk ; 
tatc,  or  one  becoming  so  in  tlie  air ;  hy-  prolomttnate,  green  and  crystaUizable, 
drosulphuret  of  iwta-sh  or  anotnonia  gives  very  soluble ;  permuriatej  brown,  tinciys- 
d  black  precipitate;  but  sulphuretcd  hy-  tallizablc,ver}' soluble  (see  CWarMi«ij^iwi, 
drogen  merely  deprives  the  solutions  of  previously  described) ;  protonitraUy  pale 
iron  of  their  yellow-brown  color ;  succi-  green,  soluble ;  pemitrate,  brown,  soluole; 
nate  of  anmiouia  gives  a  flesli-colored.  profoxa/o/^, in gi*een  prisms,  soluble ;/»enMr- 
precipitate  with  salts  of  the  peroxide.  aUUtj  yellow,  scarcely  soluble ;  protophoh 
We  shall  notice  these  salts  individually,  in  fhale,  bhie,  insoluble ;  perphosphaie^  whitp, 
an  alphabetical  order.  Protoacet<ile  of  msoluble;/wno/o5ucciw«/c,in  brown  cr^'stala, 
iron  fonns  small  prismatic  crystals,  of  a  soluble  ;;?ersiicc{naic,bro\\Tii8h  red,  insc^u- 
green  color  and  a  sweetish  taste.  Per-  ble.  Protosulfhate,  or  green  rifno/,  or  cop- 
acetate  of  iron  forms  a  reddish  brown  lui-  pents,  is  obtamcd  by  putting  iron  into  an 
crystallizablc  solution,  much  used  by  the  aqueous  .  sulphurous  acid,  and  letting 
calico  printers,  and  is  prepared  by  keep-  them  remain  together  for  soitie  time  out 
uig  iron  turnings,  or  pieces  of  old  iron,  of  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  gciieridly  ob- 
for  sLx  monUis,  iunnersed  in  redistilled  tained,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  die 
pyroligueous  acid.  Protarseniate  of  iron  arts,  not  jwrfectly  free  from  tne  |>croxide, 
exists  native  in  cr}'8tttl3  (see  Iron  0re3\  by  the  following  processes:  Nadvc  iron 
and  may  l)e  fonned'  in  a  ])ulverulent  state,  pyrites  is  exi)osea  to  air  and  moistme, 
by  pourinff  arseniate  of  annnonia  into  when  the  sulphur  and  iron  both  ahsoib 
sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  insoluble.  Perar-  oxygen,  and  form  the  sah ;  or  mctallif 
seniate  of  iron  may  be  formed  by  pouring  iron  is  added  to  sulphuric  acitl,  when  di- 
arseniate  of  ammonia  into  peracetate  of  luted,  when  the  union  takes  |))ace  at  once, 
iron,  or  by  boiling  nitric  acid  on  the  prot-  Both  methods  are  practised  r  the  latter  » 
arseniate.  It  is  insoluble.  Antimonxate  more  economical  in  pohit  of  time,  and 
of  iron  is  white,  becoming  yellow,  iusolu-  affords  a  purer  salt,  but  the  fornner  is  the 
ble;  borate^  pale,  yellow,  and  insoluble;  one  most  generally  adopted.  The  pro- 
benzoaief  yellow  and  insoluble ;  proiocar-  duction  of  co{)pcras  from  p^Tites  is  con- 
honaie^  greenish  and  soluble ;  percarbo-  ducted  in  the  following  maimer :  The  oi« 
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18  broken  down  into  pieces  of  a  few  with  organic  congestion  or  inflammation, 
inches  in  diameter,  and  thrown  into  laige  It  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in  chlorosis, 
bcdsyor  heaps,  of  several  feet  in  tliicknesB,  The  peroxide  and  its  combinations  are 
disposed  on  an  inclined  soil  Water  is  almost  uniformly  irritating,  causing  heart- 
now  let  on  to  the  heaps,  in  moderate  bum,  febrile  heat  and  qmckness  of  pulse, 
quantities,  or  they  are  left  to  derive  mois-  Man^  chalybeate  waters  contain  an  ex- 
ture  from  rain.  The  vitriolization  imme>  cecdingly  minute  quantity  of  protocarbo- 
diately  commences,  and  is  often  attended  nate  of  iron,  and  yet  exercise  an  oston- 
with  a  considerable  decree  of  heat  isliingly  rocruitinff  power  over  the  ex- 
Sometimes  the  whole  masslundles,  which  hausted  frame.  Their  qualities  ma^  be 
is  a  disadvantage,  as  it  bums  off  the  sul-  imitated  by  dissolving  3  grains  of  sul- 
phur in  sulphureous  acid  vapor,  instead  of  phate  of  iron,  and  61  of  bicarbonate  of 
converting  it  nadually  into  sulphuric  acid  potasli,  in  a  quart  of  cool  water,  with  agi- 
to  form  the  su^hate  desired.  The  process  tatiou,  in  a  close  vessel 
^oes  on  well  when  the  pyrites  is  seen  crack-  laoif  Crowds.  A  golden  crown,  set 
mg  open  and  becommg  covered  with  a  with  precious  stones,  preserved  at  Monza, 
whitish  efflorescence.  Tliis  efflorescence  in  Muan,  with  which  anciently  die  kings 
is  continually  dissolving,  from  time  to  time,  of  Italy,  and  afterwaxds  the  Roman  empe- 
by  the  effect  of  the  rains,  and  the  solution  rors,  were  crowned,  when  they  assumed 
trickles  down  through  the  heaps,  and  the  character  of  kings  of  Lombardy,  has 
flows  off  by  gutters  to  a  common  reser-  received  the  above  name,  from  an  iron 
voir,  which  is  a  leaden  vessel,  generally  circle,  forged  from  a  nail  of  die  cross  of 
about  7  feet  deep,  12  to  14  long,  and  6  or  Christ,  and  introduced  into  the  interior  of 
7  wide,  where  it  is  evaporated  for  several  it  Napoleon,  after  his  coronation  (1805), 
days.  As  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  cstabli^ied  the  order  of  die  iron  cro^i^n. 
often  exists  in  the  liquor,  a  quantity  of  When  die  emperor  of  Austria  (1815)  took 
iron  plates  or  turnings  is  frequently  add-  possession  of  die  estates  in  Italy,  which 
ed  for  its  saturadon.  From  this  reservoir  icll  to  him  under  the  name  of  die  Lorn- 
it  is  mn  into  a  ci^'stalliziug  vat,  and  there  bdrdo-  Venetian  kingdom,  ho  admitted  die 
remains  for  several  weeks,  at  the  end  of  order  of  the  iron  crown  among  the  ordera 
which  time  the  mother  liquor  is  pumped  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
back  into  the  boiler,  and  die  crystals,  after  Iron  Mask.  (See  Mask) 
draining,  are  removed  from  the  frames  of  Iron-Wood.  This  name  is  given,  in 
wood-work  on  which  they  have  fumied,  some  parts  of  the  U.  States,  to  die  astrya 
and  packed  in  hogsheads  for  sale.  In-  virginica — a  small  tree,  having  the  foliage 
stead  of  going  directly  from  the  boiler  to  of  a  birch,  and  die  fruit  somewhat  re- 
the  crystiulizing  pooI^<,  the  liquor  is  some-  sembline  that  of  the  hop.  It  is  found 
times  allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  in  a  ves-  scattered  over  tlie  whole  of  die  U.  States, 
sel  intermediate  between  tliese,  for  the  even  as  far  westward  as  die  base  of  die 
deposition  of  a  sediment  of  ocliro  which  Rocky  mountains,  and  is  remarkable  for 
it  contains.  Copperas  fonns  l>ca«tiftii  the  hardness  and  heaviness  of  the  wood, 
green  crystals,  whose  fonns  and  other  which,  however,  has  not  hidierto  been 
natural  historical  characters,  as  well  as  ai)plicd  to  any  very  important  uses,  partlv 
composition,  have  been  given  under  the  on  account  of  its  small  size.  The  trunk 
Iron  Ores  in  the  commencement  of  this  usually  does  not  exceed  six  inches  in  di- 
article.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  and  making  amelcr;  but  die  excellent  qualities  of  the 
ink,  in  the  fonnation  of  Prussian  blue,  wood  may,  at  some  fumre  day,  be  better 
&c.  The  persvlphaie  of  iron  is  fonn-  appreciated.  Th(;  term  hop-homheam,  de- 
ed by  the  simple  exposure  of  copperas  nved  from  the  form  of  the  fmit,  is  fit5- 
to  the  air,  especially  if  in  the  slate  of  sohi-  quently  applied  to  die  species  ofostrya, 
tion,  or  by  boiling  the  green  sulphate  Irony;  a  term  invented  by  the  re- 
widi  nitric  acid.  Its  color  is  yellowish  fined  Athoiiinns  (^«p«wia,  dissimulation), 
red ;  uiicr\'staHizable  ;  ta.«;te  sharp  and  By  irony,  we  understand,  in  common  life, 
styptic.  The  tartrate  and  pcrtartraie  of  diat  more  refined  species  of  ridicule, 
iron  may  also  be  formed ;  and,  by  digest-  which,  under  the  marii  of  honest  simph- 
ing  cream  of  tartar  with  water  on  iron  city,  or  of  ignorance,  exposes  the  faults 
filings,  a  triple  salt  is  obtained,  formeriy  and  errors  of  assuming  folly,  by  seeming 
called  taHanzed  tincture  of  Mars,  to  adopt  or  defend  them.  It  neither  pre- 
Iron  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  supposes  a  bad  heart  nor  a  mahcious  pur- 
of  the  materia  medico.  Tlie  protoxide  pose,  and  is  consistent  widi  so  much  kmd- 
acts  as  a  genial  stimulant  and  tonic  in  all  ness  and  true  urbanity,  that  even  the  ob- 
cases  of  chronic  debility  not  connected  ject  of  ridicule  may  be  fonsed  to  Join  in 
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the  laugh,  or  be  disposed  to  profit  by  the  the  Mohicans  and  Narragansetts,  who  had 
lesson.  One  mode  of  irony  is,  >vhcn  a  been  adopted  into  the  confederacy.  Ther 
person  pretends  to  hold  the  false  opinion  owned  2()5,315  acres  of  land.  (See  Col- 
or maxim  as  true,  while,  by  stronger  and  deii*9  Historu  of  the  FiveJVatioru ;  Morsel 
stronger  illustration,  ho  so  contrasts  it  R^^  on  Indian  Affdira^  New  Haven, 
witli  the  tnic,  tliat  it  nnist  inevitably  aiv  1822 ;  Indians,  and  Indian  Languages.) 
])ear  absurd.  Another  mode  is,  when  he  Irrational  Quantities  are  those 
assumes  the  mask  of  innocent  notre/^,  and  which  cannot  be  measured  by  unity  or 
excites  ridicule  by  the  unreservedness  of  parts  of  unit)' ;  for  example,  the  squsR 
his  professions.  But  humol*,  concealed  root  of  2,  1,4124 ....  whichy  by  contin- 
under  seriousness  of  appearance,  is  the  ued  approximadon,  can  be  obuuned  moif 
foundation  of  both;  On  the  use  and  and  more  exactly,  without  end,  in  pans 
treatment  of  irony,  in  comic  and  satirical  of  unity,  but  can  never  be  exactly  oetfr- 
poetry,  Jean  Paul  has  dven  the  best  di-  mined.  Tlie  relation  of  two  quantitin 
rections,  in  his  VorschuU  der  AesthdiL  is  also  called  irrational^  when  one  cannot 
(For  the  Socratic  irony,  see  Socraits,)  l)e  exactly  measured  by  the  whole  and 
There  is  a  certain  sort  of  malicious  irony  parts  of  tlie  other.  The  circumftrcoce 
(ptrs^atg\  the  object  of  which  is  merely  and  diameter  of  a  circle  stand  in  auch  aa 
to  riaicufe,  without  tlie  desire  of  correc-  irratumal  relation  to  each  otheTy  because 
tiou.  we  can  only  find  by  approximation,  bow 
iRoquois ;  the  name  given  by  the  French  many  times  tlie  latter  is  contained  in  the 
to  the  confederacy  of  North  American  former. 

Indians,  called,  by  the  English,  the  fVre,  Irrawaddt,  or  Irawai>dt  ;  a  kife 
and,  afterwards,  the  Six  Nations.  The  river  of  Asia,  in  the  Chinese  and  Binnm 
Moliawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  cmp'u^s.  Crawfurd  (Embassy  to  Jk^, 
Seuecas  and  Tuscaroras  were  the  mem-  London,  1839)  tliinks  it  has  its  source  in 
hers  of  diis  confederacy.  They  formerly  the  provinces  of  Lao  and  Yunon.  Ac- 
resided  on  the  Mohawk  river  and  the  conhng  to  Wilcox,  it  is  80  yards  broad  m 
lakes  which  still  bear  their  names,  and  ex-  laL  27°  3(y,  where  he  visited  it,  and  he 
tended  their  conquests  to  the  Mississippi,  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  he  was 
and  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence.  Their  val-  50  miles  from  its  source.  It  faUs^  bv  14 
or  and  successes  liavo  procured  them  the  mouths,  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  afberW- 
name  of  the  Romans  ofJlmerica.  Tlieir  ing  divided  into  two  princiiml  .brancbeii^ 
territory  abounded  witli  lakes  well  stored  in  Pegu,  lat  17°  45^.  The  most  easteri^ 
with  fish ;  their  forests  were  filled  with  branch  passes  by  Rangoon  ;  the  moR 
game,  and  tliey  had  the  advantage  of  a  westerly,  by  Ba^en  or  Persaim.  Ac- 
fertile  soil.  The  sachems  owed  tlieir  au-  cording  to  Crawfunl,  it  m  navigable  fir 
thority  to  public  opinion :  the  general  l>oats  to  Bhamo,  about  !)0O  miles  above 
affairs  of  the  confederacy  were  managed  Ava.  Th^  intennediate  space  between 
bv  a  great  counciL  composed  of  the  the  eastern  and  western  branches  forms  i 
chiefs,  which  assembled  annually  at  Onon-  Delta,  covered  ivith  trees  and  long  grHS, 
daga.  They  exterminated  the  Eries,  drove  and  inhabited  chiefJy  by  buf&kiefl|  deer 
out  tlie  Hurons  and  Otuiwas,  subdued  tlie  and  tigers.  In  lat  21°  45^,  it  reeeires  the 
Illinois,  Miamies,  Algonnuias,  Lcnni  Len-  Kccn-Dwem,  a  considerable  river,  fiom 
napes,  Shawanese,  and  tiie  terror  of  their  the  nordi-west 

arms  extended  over  a  great  jiart  of  Canada  Irritability  (irritahUHas ;  frominilOfto 

and  the  nortliera  an<l  nortli-easteni  parts  of  jxrovoke ;— rw  insiia  of  HoUer ;  vis  tiUJii 

the  U.  Suites.  In  tlie  long  wars  between  the  of  Gorter ;  oscHlaivm  of  Boerliaavc ;  Um 

English  and  French,  which  continued  with  pmoer  of  Stahl;  muscular  potcer  of  Befl; 

some  interruptions,  for  nearly  a  cemur}-,  inAcrcni  poircr  of  Cullen) ;  tlic  contiartil- 

uutil  1703,  tliey  were  generally  in  the  ity  of  muscular  fibres,  or  a  property  pecy- 


minished.  Some  of  the  tril)e8  are  extinct ;  jwwer  may  l)e  seen  in  the  tremulous  cou- 

some  luive  made  considerable  advances  hi  miction  of  muscles  when   lacerated,  or 

civilization,  while  others  liave  fallen  into  when  entirely  separated  from  the  bodvio 

a  state  of  squalid  miserj*.    Some  of  the  operations.   'Even  wlien  the  body  is  desi 

nations  remained  in  New  York ;  others  to  all  appearance,  and  the  nervous  pow^r 

removed  to  Canada.     Tlie   nunil)cr  in  is  gone,  this  contractile  power  i^maiitf 

New  York,  in  1818,  was  457.5,  including  till  the  organization  vielda,  and  begins  w 

the  Moheakunnuk  or  New  Stockbridge,  be  dissolved.    It  is  by  tliis  inherent  power 
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that  a  cut  muscle  contracts,  and  leaves  a  that  muscular  parts  hare  all  the  irritabilitj 
gap,  that  a  cut  artery  shrioJcs,  and  grows  of  the  system,  with  Imt  little  feelh)g,and  that 
stiff  after  death.  This  irritabiUty  of  raus-  little  owidg  to  tlie  nerves  which  enter  into 
cles  is  so  far  independent  of  nerves,  and  their  substance ;  while  nerves  have  all  the 
so  little  connected  with  feeling,  which  is  sensibility  of  tlic  system,  but  no  motion, 
the  province  of  tlie  nerves,  that,  upon  After  every  action'  in  an  irritable  part,  a 
stimulating  any  muscle  by  touching  it  state  of  rest,  or  cessation  from  motion, 
"With  causae,  or  irritating  it  with  a  sliarp  must  take  place  before  the  irritable  part 
point,  or  driving  ^c  electric  spark  through  can  be  asain  incited  to  action.  If,  l>y  an 
It,  or  exciting  with  the  metallic  conduct-  act  of  volition,  we  tlirowany  of  our  mus- 
ors,  as  those  of  silver  or  zinc,  the  muscle  cles  into  action,  that  action  con  only  be 
instantiy  contracts,  although  the  nerve  of  contuiued  for  a  certain  space  of  time, 
that  muscle  be  tie<l;  although  the  nen^e  The  muscle  becomes  relaxed,  notwith- 
be  cut  so  as  to  separate  the  muscle  entire-  standing  all  our  endeavors  to  the  contraiy, 
ly  from  all  connexion  with  the  system ;  and  remains  a  certain  time  in  that  relaxed 
although  tiie  muscle  be  separateJ  from  state,  before  it  can  l)e  again  tJirown  into 
the  body;  although  tiie  creature,  upon  action.  Each  irritable  part  has  gtimuli 
which  the  experiment  is  performed,  may  which  arc  peculiar  to  it,  and  wliich  are 
have  lost  all  sense  of  feeling  and  have  intended  to  supix)rt  its  natural  action: 
been  long  apparently  dead.  Thus  a  mus-  thus  blood  is  the  stimulus  proper  to  the 
cle,  cut  nx)in  the  limb,  trembles  and  palpi-  heart  and  arteries ;  but  if,  by  any  accident, 
tates  a  long  time  after ;  the  heart,  separat-  it  gets  into  the  stomach,  it  produces  sick- 
ed from  tiie  body,  contracts  when  irritated ;  ness  or  vomiting.  The  urine  does  not 
the  bowels,  when  torn  fit>m  the  body,  irritate  the  tender  fabric  of  the  kidneys, 
continue  their  peristaltic  motion,  so  as  to  ureters  or  bladder,  except  in  such  a  de- 
roll  upon  the  table,  ceasing  to  answer  to  grce  as  to  preserve  their  healthy  action ; 
stimuli  only  when  thcv  become  stiff  and  out  if  it  be  effused  into  the  cellular  mem- 
cold.  Even  in  vegetables,  as  in  the  sen-  brane,  it  brings  on  such  a  violent  action 
sitive  plant,  this  contractile  power  lives,  of  the  vessels  of  these  ports,  as  to  produce 
Thence  comes  the  distinction  between  the  gangrene.  Such  attmtdi  are  called  habit- 
irriiabUUy  of  muscles  and  the  sermbilihf  ual  stimuli  of  parts.  Each  irritable  part 
of  ner\'es ;  for  the  irritability  of  muscles  differs  from  tiie  rest  in  regard  to  the  quan- 
Burvivcs  the  animals,  as  when  it  is  active  tity  of  irritability  which  it  possesses.  This 
after  death ;  survives  tiie  life  of  the  part,  law  explains  to  us  the  reason  of  the  great 
or  the  f^Milinss  of  the  whole  system,  as  in  diversity  which  we  observe  in  the  action 
univerRal  pidsy,  where  the  vital  motions  of  various  irritable  parts :  thus  tiie  mus- 
continue  entire  und  perfect,  and  where  tiie  cles  of  voluntary  motion  can  remain  a 
muscles,  tiiough  not  obedient  to  tiie  will,  long  time  in  a  state  of  action,  and,  if  it  be 
are  subject  to  in*cgular  and  violent  actions;  continued  as  long  as  possible,  another 
and  it  sur\ives  the  connexion  with  the  considerable  portion  of  time  is  required 
rest  of  tlie  system,  as  when  animals  very  before  they  regain  the  irritability  they  lost; 
tenacir)ns  of  life,  are  cut  into  parts ;  but  but  the  heart  and  arteries  have  a  more 
sensibility,  the  property  of  the  nerves,  short  and  sudden  action,  and  their  state  of 
gives  tiic  various  modific^itions  of  sense,  rest  is  equally  so.  The  circular  muscles 
as  \i8iou,  hearing,  and  the  rest ;  gives  also  of  tiie  intestines  have  also  a  quick  action 
the  general  sense  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  and  short  rest.  The  action  of  every  stim- 
inakos  the  system,  according  to  its  various  ulus  is  hi  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  frequency 
conditions,  feel  vigorous  and  healtiiy,  or  of  its  application.  A  small  quantity  of 
weary  and  low.  The  eye  feels  and  the  spirits,  taken  into  tiie  stomach,  increases 
skin  feels.;  but  then*  appointed  stimuli  pro-  the  action  of  its  muscular  coat,  and  also 
duce  no  motions  m  these  parts :  tiiey  are  of  its  various  vessels,  so  tiiat  digestion  is 
sensible,  but  not  irritable.  The  heart,  the  thereby  facilitated.  If  tiie  same  quantity, 
intestines,  the  urinary  bladder,  and  all  the  however,  be  taken  frequently,  it  loses  its 
niusclos  of  voluntary  motion,  answer  to  effect.  In  order  to  produce  the  same 
stimuli  with  a  quick  and  forcible  contrac-  effect  as  at  first,  a  larger  (|uaiitity  is  neces- 
tioii ;  anil  yet  tiiey  hardly  feel  the  stimuli  sory ;  and  hence  tiie  ori^u  of  dram-drink- 
by  which  tiicKe  contractions  are  pro<luccd,  ing.  The  more  the  imtability  of  a  part 
or,  at  least,  tiiey  do  not  convey  that  feel-  is  accumulated,  the  more  that  part  is  dis- 
ing  to  the  brain.  There  is  no  consciousness  posed  to  be  acted  upon.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
of^present  stimulus  in  those  ))arts  which  count  that  the  activity  of  all  animals, 
are  called  into  action  by  the  impulse  of  tiic  ^viiile  in  perfect  health,' is  much  livelier  m 
nerves,  and  at  die  command  of  the  ^vill ;  so  the  morning  tiion  at  any  other  port  of  the 
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day ;  for  during  the  night,  the  irritability  made  by  general  Waahington.  After  the 
of  the  whole  frame,  and  especially  tliat  of  war,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  congmi 
the  muscles  destined  for  labor,  viz.  the  under  the  confederation,  and  he  was  also 
muscles  for  voluutaiy  action,  is  reaccu-  amcmberof  the  convention  which  framed 
mulated.  The  same  law  explains  why  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvaiiiia.  ^Vhen 
digestion  goes  on  more  rapicUy  the  first  the  whiskey  insurrection  broke  out  in  that 
hour  after  food  is  swallowed  than  at  any  state,  in  171)4,  two  sets  of  coinnuBBionen^ 
other  time ;  and  it  also  accounts  for  the  the  one  representing  die  U.  States,  and  the 
great  danger  tliat  accrues  to  a  famished  odier  the  commouwealdi,  were  firat  da- 
person  ui)on  first  taking  in  food.--In  Ger-  spatched  to  tlic  insuig^nts,  in  order  to 
man  philosophy,  irriiabiUtyy  sermbilUy  and  induce  them  to  return  to  their  durv,  and 
rcproduclivily  constitute  the  whole  of  or-  amongst  the  latter  was  general  Irvine, 
fianic  life.  Since  the  time  of  Schclling,  This  measure,  however,  proving  ineffid- 
trniabiliiy  is  much  considere<l  in  the  men-  ual,  force  was  resorted  to,  and  genenT 
tal  philosopliy  of  tliat  country.  The  Ir\'ine  was  placed  at  the  head  of  die 
French,  treating  the  Puhjcct  merely  with  Pennsylvania  militia,  and  contributed 
reference  to  physiolog}',  gcnomlly  use,  at  greatly  to  the  successful  result  of  the  affiuL 
present,  tlic  word  coniradilUy  instead  of  About  this  Ume,  he  removed,  with  hii 
irrilabilHy,  &mily,  from  CarlLMle  to  Philadelpbia, 
Irus;  u  mendicant  of  Ithnro,  employed  where  he  became  intendant  of  militaiT 
by  the  suitors  of  Penelope  in  subordinate  stores,  and  i)rcsident  of  the  PcnnsyK'ana 
offices.    On  Ulysses'  n^tuni,  when  he  ap-  society  of  Cincinnati.     He  contiimcd  lo 

E reached  his  mansion  in  the  habit  of  a  reside  in  that  city,  universally  respected 

cggar,  in  onler  to  surprise  those  uninvit-  for  his  public  and  private  virtues,  until  the 

cd  guests,  inis  attempted  to  prevent  his  sunnner  of  1804,  when  a  period  was  put 

entering,   and    challenged    Ulysses  to  a  to  his  life  by  an  inflammatory  disorder,  in 

contest,  in  which  Inis  was  beaten.  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

Irvi.ne,  William,  an  officer  in  the  revo-  Is  ;   the   Turkisli    corruption    of  tlw 

lutionary  war,  was  boni  in  Ireland,  and  Greek  c/f,  prefixed  to  many  geographical 


ended  in  17C3,  he  wined  for  a  time  as  a  hie  for  his  birth,  wliich  was  long  promecd 

surgeon  on  lM)ard  of  a  British  ship  of  war,  to  his  parents,  and  took  place  when  ihey 

and,  soon  after  ti  10  conclusion  of  jjeare,  re-  were  far  advanced  in  age,  and  for  lui 

niuvedto  AnicTiru,an(lconthui(Hltheprac-  having  early  been  destined  to  |)cri^  as  a 

lice  of  his  protiswion  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylva-  victim  on  die  altar.    (See  MraluzmJ)    He 

nia.    He  was  a  uioinl)er  of  the  convention  escaped  death  by  a  niimcle,  and  resembled 

which  met  at  Pliilad(>lphia,  July  15, 1//4,  his  father  in  faitii  and  steadfastness  in  the 

and  recommended  the  meeting  of  a  gen-  worship  of  the  true  God  in  the  midst  of 

erul  congress.    In  Jaiiiiarj-,  177G,  he  was  heathens,  but  not  in  activity  and  magna* 

authorized  to  raise  mul  connnmid  a  regi-  nirnity.    In  him  die  patriarchal  character 

ment  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  Avhich,  in  shone  milder  and  softer  than  in  Abraheo, 

a  few  months  afterwards,  was  fully  equip-  but  purer  and   nobler  than    in   his  aoe 

pe<l.   In  the  following  June,  Ihj  was  taken  Jacob.    Accustomed  to  a  tranquil  life,  hf 

fmsonrr  in  tlie  unsuccessful  attempt  made  die  practice  of  agriculture,  which  he  «r- 

)y  general  Thomps^m,  to  suqirise  the  van-  ried  fiirther  dian  Abraham,  and  leading  a 


mained  in  durance  until  April,  1778,  when  i)reniaturely  aged,  weak,  and  easy  to  he 

he   wtis  (>.xcliang!Ml.     Immc^diately  after  imposed  uiwn,  who  preferred  the  quirt, 

his  n'least',  lie  ivas  pnnnoted  to  the  com-  crafty  Jacob  to  the  ruder  but  more  hooe* 

mand  of  the  second  Peiuisylvania  brig-  Esau. 


Indians.    Tli«i  charge  wils  one  that  re-    nand  V,  king  of  Arragon.    After  the  deatb 


which  fully  justified  Ujc  choice  of  him    had  the  rightful  chiim  to  the  crewn.    Dwr- 
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ing  the  lifetime  of  her  brother,  Isabella  and  crayon  drawings  h  Vulampt^  in  which 
hi^  ffained  the  favor  of  the  estates  of  tlie  ho  is  unequalled.  He  ftequendy  draws, 
kingdom  to  such  a  degree  tliat  the  major-  with  Indian  ink,  compositions  of  severed 
ity,  on  bis  death,  declared  for  her.  From  figures,  which  are  all  portraits.  His  most 
the  others,  the  victorious  arms  of  her  bus-  femnons  pieces  of  this  kind  uie,  the  Visit 
band  extorted  acquiescence,  in  the  battle  of  Napoleon  at  Oberkamp,  Napoleon  on 
of  Toro,  in  1476.  After  the  kingdoms  of  the  Terrace  at  Midmaison,  and  many 
Arragon  and  Castile  were  thus  united,  Fer-  parades  and  nresentiitions.  Ho  after- 
dinand  and  Isaliella  assimied  the  royal  wards  i^etchea  all  the  princes  and  states- 
title  of  Spain.  AVith  the  graces  and  men  assembled  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
channs  of  her  sex,  Isabella  united  the  One  of  his  most  beautiful  pieces  is  his 
courage  of  a  hero,  and  the  sagacity  of  a  Skiff  (la  nacelU),  where  he  is  himself 
statesman  and  legislator.  She  was  uWays  delineated  with  his  family.  The  style 
present  at  tfio  transaction  of  state  affairs,  a  Vadampt,  which  strondy  resembles  stip- 
end her  name  wa.s  placed  beside  that  of  plin^,  was  for  some  time  the  prevalent 
her  husband  in  public  ordinances.  The  fashion,  but  Isabey's  master  hand  was  re- 
conquest  of  Grenada,  after  which  the  quired  to  give  it  character.  Hb  miniature 
Moors  were  entirely  cx|>elled  from  Spain,  paintings  are  extraordinarily  fine.  He  is 
and  the  discover^'  of  America,  were,  in  a  the  only  artist  in  Paris  who  can  compare 
great  degree,  Iier  work.  In  all  her  under-  with  Augustin  ;  and  if  tlie  latter  i)osse8ses 
takings,  the  wi«o  cardinal  Xhnenes  was  morestrengthand  warmth  of  color,  Isalwy 
lier  assistant.  Slic  has  been  accused  of  has  greater  delicacy  imd  softness, 
severity,  ]>ridc  and  unbounded  auibition ;  Is^eus,  an  Athenian  orator,  bom  at 
but  these  faults  sometimes  promoted  the  Chalcis  in  Eubo^o,  lived  in  the  first  half 
welfare  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  her  of  the  foiu-th  century  iK'fore  Christ,  till 
virtues  and  talents.  A  spirit  like  hers  was  after  357.  Lvsias  and  Isocrates  were  his 
necessary  to  humble  the  haughtiness  of  teachers.  WfioUy  unconnected  with  pub- 
the  nobles  without  exciting  their  hostility,  lie  affairs,  he  devoted  himself  to  instnic- 
to  conquer  Grenada  without  lettuig  loose  tioiv  in  eloquence,  and  wrote  speecJies  for 
the  hordes  of  Africa  on  Europe,  and  to  others.  Of  his  50  orations,  11  arc  extant, 
restrain  the  vices  of  her  subjects,  who  had  which  arc  recommended  bv  their  simple 
l)ecome  corrupt  by  reason  of  the  baa  and  often  forcible  style,  and  are  generally 
administration  of  the  laws.  By  the  intro-  on  causes  respecting  inheritance.  They 
duction  of  a  strict  ceremonial,  which  sub-  are  to  be  found  in  the  7th  vol.  of  Reiske^ 
sists  till  the  present  day  at  the  Spanish  Oraiorea  Gr<tcL  Sir  W.  Jones  translated 
court,  she  succeeded  in  checking  tlie  10  orations  of  Isscus,  v.ith  a  comraentaiy 
iuLughdnessof  the  numerous  nobles  about  (London,  1779).  The  11th,  now  known, 
the  person  of  the  king,  and  in  depriving  lias  been  discovered  since, 
them  oftheirpornicious  influence  over  him.  Isaiah,  the  first  of  the  four  great 
Private  warfare,  which  had  fonnerly  pro-  prophetH,  prophesied  during  the  rei^n« 
vailed  to  the  destruction  of  public  tron-  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  from  Uzziali 
quilllty,  she  checked,  and  introduced  a  to  Hezekiah,  at  least  47  yeare.  Of  the 
vigorous  /  administration  of  justice.  In  circumstances  ofhis  life  nodi  ing  is  known^ 
14i^  pope  Alexander  VI  confirmed  to  the  but  that  he  had  an  important  influence 
royal  |)au*  the  title  of  CoMo/ic  ib'ng,  already  over  the  kings  and  people.  Of  tlie  sacred 
conferred  on  them  by  Innocent  VIII.  compositions  which  paas  under  his  name 
The  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  the  Old  Testament,  tliat  part  which  is 
which  procured  them  this  title,  gave  rise  miquestionably  his  gives  him  a  high  rank 
to  the  inouisition  (see  /ji^um/ton),  which  among  tlie  greatest  poets.  His  style  is 
was  introauced  into  Spain  in  1480,  at  the  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  subjects  of 
suggestion  of  their  confessor,  Torquemada.  which  he  treats;  it  unites  simplicity  and 
Isabella  died  in  150'!,  ha\'ing  extorte<I  clearness  with  the  highest  dignity  and 
from  her  husband  (of  whom  she  was  very  majesty;  and  in  fulness  and  power,  his 
jealous)  an  oath  that  he  would  never  poeti^'  far  surpasses  that  of  all  the  other 
marry  again.  (See  Fardinand  F,  XimeneSf  prophets.  His  writings  are  chiefly  denun- 
und  Cdumbiis,)  ciations  and  complamts  of  the  sins  of  the 

Isabella  ;  wife  of  Edward  II  of  Eng-  people,  menaces  of  approaching  ruin,  and 

land.    (Sec  Edward  IL)  animatinganticipations  of  a  more  glorious 

IsABET,  Jean  Baptiste ;  miniature  naint-  future.    The  whole  bears  the  stamp  of 

er ;  a  pupil  of  David,  distinguished  for  die  eenius  and  true  inspiration,  and  is  marked 

delicacy  and  grace  of  his  }K;nciI.    Isabev  throughout  by  nobleness  of  thought  and 

invented  the  very  handsome  stjie  of  chalk  feeling.    (See  Lowth's  .Vcir  Trandation 
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of  Isaiah,  and  his  Ltdures  on  the  Sacred  miles,  3440 ;   populadon,  SSiSfiSi.    (See 

Poetry  of  the  Hebretos;  also,  tlic  article  Dejmrtmeni.) 

Prophets.)  Iserlohit  ;   a    town  in  the   Pniaaai) 

IsAURiA,  in  ancient  geography ;  a  coun-  county  of  Mark,  province  of  Westphalia, 

try  in  Asia  Minor,  forming  a  part  of  Pi-  on  the  small  river  Baoren,  with  5500  in- 

sidiu,  lying  on  the  west  of  Cilicia,  and  on  habitants,  in  730  houses.    The  inhalMtaDis 

the  south  of  Lycaonia.    The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Lutherans,  but  there  are  abo 

were  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  and  for-  some  Catholics  and  Calvinists.    Tliere  is 

midable  as  robliers.    Their  capital,  Isaiu^  a  gymnasium  here.    It  has  maniilauDaiRs 

was  a  mere  haunt  of  bandits.    The  con-  of  iron,  brass,  wire,  and  small  warra,  m 

sul    Puhlius  Servilius  destroyed  it ;  but  needles,  brass  scales,  &c    More  than  GO 

another  Isaura  >vas  built  not  far  from  considerable  commercial  houses  keep  up 

it    Hence  Strabo  mentions  two.  an  intercourse  with  Italy,    France   and 

IscHiA  (anciently    Pithtnisa,   Mnarioy  Germany.    There  are  dso  woollen  and 

JlritMy  and  Inarimt);    an  island  in  the  silk  manufactories  and  bleacheries  in  the 

Mediterranean,  six  miles  from  die  coast  en\irons.    Iscrlohn  is  about  15  leagues  S. 

of  Naples,   about  ten  miles   in  circuit.  ofMiinster. 

Lon.  1*3°  5(V  £. ;  lut.  40°  50^  N. ;  popula-  IsHMAELiTES,in  ancient  goosraphy  and 

tiou,  24,000;  square  nntes,  25.    It  contains  history;  tlie  descendants  of  Ishmael,  the 

several  high  hills,  one  of  which  is  2300  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar.  (q.  v.)    bh- 

feot  above  tlie  sea.    It  is  fertile  in  fruits,  mael  was  bom  1910  B.  C.     After  tJie  dis- 

and  abounds  in  game.     The  white  wine  mission  of  Hagar  from  the  house  of  Abn- 

is  nnich  esteemed.    The  air  is  healthy,  on  ham,  she  wandered  with  her  son  to  the 

which  account  it  is  mucti  resorted  to  by  wilderness  of  Paran,  which  bordered  oo 

invalids,  as  it  is  but  a  small  distance  from  Arabia,  and  here  Ishmael  became  an  ex- 

the  cx)otinent,  and  hardly  more  than  four  pert  hunter  and  warrior.       His   mother 

leagues  from  Naples.     It  is  volcanic ;  and  procured  him  a  wife  from    E^gypt,  by 

an  eartliquake  in  1828  destroyed  several  whom  ho  had  12  sons,  who  became  the 

villages  on  the  island.    The  porcelain  clay  heads  of  so  many  Arabian  tribes.— >Tlie 

of  Ischia  w&s  prized  by  the  ancients,  but  name  of  hhmadites,  or  bmaeluma^  is  aho 

the  tnm  terra  dPbchia  is  rare.     Ischia,  the  given  to  a  Mohammedan  sect  which  ori^- 

capital  town,  is  situated  on  the  N.  coast  dolly  belonged  to  the  Shiites,  the  adbe- 

of  the  island,  and  is  an  episcopal  see  with  rents  of  Ah  and  the  opponents  of  the  Sun- 

8101  inhabitants.  nitea    In  the  first  century  of  tlie  Hegin, 

IsF.XBURG,  or  Upper  Isenburg;  aprin-  the  Iman  Giaffir-el-Sadek,  a  desccndjuit 
ci|)ality  in  Germany,  .situated  in  the  Wet-  of  Ali,  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  son, 
tcrau,  aliout  30  miles  long  and  10  wide,  Islimacl,  having  transferred  the  successioo 
on  the  l)onlers  of  the  county  of  Hanau  ;  to  his  younger  8on,Mou8a,to  the  prejudice 
subject  {Mutly  to  Hesse-Cassel,  and  partly  of  the  chil(&en  of  Ishmael,  a  par^  refused 
to  Hesse-Darmstadt  Population,  47,457;  toacknowIcd^Mousa,andcoii^(ieredl8ii- 
square  miles,  318. — Iscnburg,  a  principal-  mael's  postenty  as  the  legitimate  fman^ 
ity  belonging  to  Hesse-Cossel,  erected  By  the  Oriental  historians,  they  are  reck- 
since  181(),  contains  16,200  inhabitants,  oned  widi  the  Nassarians,  among  tbe 
and  137  square  miles.  Bathenins,  or  Batenites,  that  is,  adheivDB 

IsE^xBURG,  New  ;   a   town  of  Hesse-  of  the  mystical,  allegoncal  doctrines  of 

Dai-msladt,  in  Isenburg,  founded  in  1700  Islamism.    From  the  8th  to  the  12di  co- 

by  French  refugees;  three  miles  S,  of  tury,   they  were  powerful   in  the  Eml 

1'  nuikfort  on  tlie  Maine ;  four  S.  W.  of  Under  tlie  name  of  CarmaHant  (as  dwT 

Oftenbach  ;  lon.  8^  t%'  E. ;  lat.  50^  3'  N. ;  were  called,  fh)m  Cormati,  near  Cufi,  tbe 

population,  1 170.  birthplace  of  tlieir  chief  Karfeh,  in  the  8lh 

is  ERE  (anciently  Isara) ;  a  river  which  century),  they  devastated  Irak  and  Syrii. 

rises  in  the  Alps,  about  12  miles  from  In  Persia,  which  they  likewise   oveim 


tin,  Romans,  &c.,  and  joins  the  Rhone  can  learn  truth  only  by  instruction.    Ow 

about  three  miles  above  Valence.  dvnasty  of  the  lamaelians,   founded  tif 

Is  ERE ;  a  de[)artment  of  France,  consti-  Mohammed  Abu-Obkid-Allah,  conqucfw 

tuted  of  the  former  Dauphiny.    It  takes  £g>'pt  about  910,  and  was  overthrown  bf 

its  name  from    the    river   Is«''re,  which  Saladin,  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  about  HT?, 

crosses  it     It  is  divided  into  four  arron-  when  the  dynasty  became  extinct  wilfc 

diasements.  Grenoble  is  tlie  capital  Square  Adhed-Udin-Allah.    The  other  (still  a* 
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istinjj)  lahihaelite  branch  founded  a  king-  eration  of  souls,  deny  a  paradise  and  hell, 

dom  in  Syria  in  1090,  under  the  Iman  Has-  do  not  observe  die  purifications  and  &aa 

san  Ben-Sabbah,which  became  formidable  of  the  orthodox  Mohamtnedans,  and  per- 

in  the  East,  by  its  military  power.    Hassan,  form  their  pilgrimages,  not  to  Mecca,  but 

with  his  seven  successors,  is  known  in  the  to  Meschid,  the  place  of  Ali's  interment. 

East  under  the  name  of  the  Old  Man  of  four  days'  journey  from  Bagdad.    They 

ike  MountcUn^  because  his  residence  was  have  no  public  temples,  and  their  simple 

in  the  mountain  fastness  of  Mesiado  in  rites  display  more  of  pure  theism  than 

Syria.     Thence  he  dcflnotched  his  war-  those  of  the  Mohammedans.  (Seethetrea- 

riors — ^who  were  called  Haackisckuny  from  tise  of  Rousseau,  consul-general  in  Alep- 

their   immoderate  use  of   the    henbane  po,  respecting  the  Ismaelians  and  Nas- 

( Arab,  haschischeh),  which  produces  an  ex-  sarians.) 

citement  amounting  to  fury — on  expedi-  Isiac  Table,  or  Bembiive  Table  (JMbua 
tious  of  robbciy  and  murder.  These  Is-  Isiaca  and  Tabula  Bembina) ;  an  ancient 
maelians,  tlicreforc,  acquired  in  the  West  Egyptian  monument,  on  wmch  is  repre- 
thc  name  of  Jlasassina  (corruption  of  Hor  sented  the  worship  of  the  go<ldess  It<:s, 
Mchisdiim),  which  thence  became,  in  the  with  her  ceremonies  and  mysteries.  It  is 
western  languages  of  Europe,  a  common  a  square  table  of  copper,  divided  into  five 
name  for  murdtrern  At  the  close  of  the  conipartments,  covered  with  silver  Mosaic 
12th  centur}',  the  Mongols  put  an  end  to  skUfuily  inlaid.  The  principal  figure  of 
the  dominion  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun-  the  central  group  is  Isis.  Afler  the  cap- 
tain, who,  accorcUng  to  Von  Hammer's  re-  ture  of  Rome  (1525),  this  table  come  into 
searches,  was  not  a  prince,  but  merely  the  possession  of  cardinal  Bembo,  from 
the  head  of  a  sect.  From  this  time,  whom  the  duko  of  Mantua  obtained  it 
only  a  feeble  residue  of  the  Ismaelians,  for  his  cabinet.  Alter  the  sock  of  Mantua 
from  whom  proceeded  the  Druses,  about  in  1630,  cardinal  Pava  obtained  it,  and 
A.  D.  1020,  has  survived  in  Persia  and  presented  it  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  It  is 
Syria.  At  Khekh  in  Persia,  an  Ismaelion  at  present  in  the  royal  gallery  at  Turin. 
Imou  still  has  his  residence,  who  is  revered  Several  engravings  of  it  have  been  made  ; 
OS  a  god  by  the  Ismaelians,  who  extend  os  the  first  by  iEneas  Victims  (Venice,  1559)  in 
far  as  India,  and  is  presented  with  tlie  figures,  the  size  of  the  original.  Caylus 
fruits  of  their  robbery,  from  which  he  has  engraved  and  described  it  in  bis  12eciin{ 

¥ays  a  considerable  tnbute  to  tlie  shall  of  des  AntiqutiJUs^  vii.  p.  34.    It  is  filled  with 
'ersia.     The   Syrian    Ismaelians  dwell  all  sorts  of  iiieroglyphics  ;  and  this  mix- 
around  Mesiude,  west  of  Hamah,  and  in  ture,  with  otlier  reasons,  Spineto  consid- 
the  mountain  Semnack  on  Lebanon ;  they  ers  as  a  proof  of  its  having  been  fabricated 
are  under  Turkish  dominion,  with  a  slieik  in  Rome,  at  a  late  date,  by  some  person 
of  their  own,  who,  in  consideration  of  a  who  knew  little  about  the  science, 
yearly  tribute  to  the  Porte  of  16,500  pias-  Isidore  ;  the  name  of  several  martyrs, 
tree,  enjoys  the  revenues  of  the  country,  saints,  monks  and  bishops ;  among  others, 
rendered  productive  and  flourishing  by  of  a  monk  of  Pelnsium  hi  Egypt,  died 
agriculture  and    commerce    (in    cotton,  alx)ut  the  year  449,   whose    letters   are 
honey,  silk  and  oil).    These  people  are  valuable,  as  illustrative  of  tlic  Bible.    In 
commended  by  modem  travellers  for  their  the  history  of  tlic  papal  law,  a  collection 
hospitality,  frugality,  gendeness  and  piety,  of  decretals  is   wortny  of  note,  which 
But  their  pro6|)erity  was  interrupted  in  a  bears  on  its  title  paffe  tlie  name  of  Isidore, 
war  with  the  Nassarians  (q.  v.),  who  took  archbishop  of  Seville  (who  died  636),  but 
Mesiade  in  1809,  and  desomtod  the  coun-  which  was  corrupted  in  the  9th  century 
try ;  and,  tho<jgh  reinstated,  in  1810,  in  the  by  many  spurious  additions,  and  was  wide- 
possession  of  uieir  territory,  they  drag  out  ly  circulated  from  tlie  east  of  Germany, 
a  miserable  existence.    The  Ismaelians,  Isinglass.    This  substance  is  almost 
witli  other  Shiites,  adore  the  prophet  Ali  wholly  gekitine,  100  grains  of  good  dry 
as  the  incarnate  God,  and  Mohammed  as  isinglass  containing  rather  more  than  98 
an  ambassador  of  God  and  the  author  of  matter  soluble  in  water.    It  is  brought 
of  the   Koran.      All    Ismaelians    term  principally  from  Rusaa.     The    belluga 
themselves  SeH  that  is,  descendants  of  yields   the   greatest  qiumtity,  being  the 
the  &mily  of  Mohammed,  and  wear  the  largest  and  most  plentiful  fiflh  m  the  rivers 
green  turban,  ui  token  of  their  pretended  of  Muscovy  ;  but  the  sounds  of  all  fiesh 
nobility.    In  accordance  witli  their  expo-  water  fish  yield  more  or  less  fine  isinglass, 
eitionof  the  Koran,  they  believe  in  super-  particulariy  the  smaller  sorts,  found  in 
natural  communications  of  the  Deity  b^  prodigious  ouantities  in  the  Caspian  sea, 
the  prophets  (Imans),  and  in  the  transmi-  and  several  hundred  miles  beyond  Astra- 
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can,  in  the  Wolga,  Yaik,  Don,  and  even  ed  as  the  iuventress  of  sails.    Aoconl- 

as  far  as  Siberia.    It  is  the  Itasis  of  the  ing  to  Plutarch's  learned  treatise  (on  Isii 

Russian  glue,  which  is  preferred  to  all  oth-  and  Osiris),  Osiris  and  Isis  were  the  iUe- 

er  kinds  for  strength.    Isinglass  receives  ntimate  o£&pring  of  Saturn  and  Rhea. 

its  dilferent  shapes  in  the  fculowing  man-  When  Ilelioe  (Sol),  the  husband  of  Rhes, 

ner.    The  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  discovered  the  intrigue,  be  pronouoced 

particulariy  the  sounds,  are  taken  from  judgment  upon  her,  that  she  should  not  be 

the  fish  while  sweet  and  fresh,  sHt  open,  deUvered  in  any  month  nor  in  any  year, 

washed  from  their  slimy  sordes,  divested  Mercury,  who    was   then  in  love  with 

of  a  very  thin  membrane  which  envelopes  Rhea,  and  was  loved  by  her,  having  heard 

the  sound,  and  then  exposed  to  stiffen  a  the  curse,  discovered  a  vmy  in  which  ahe 

little  in  the  air.    In  this  state,  they  are  might  be  delivered,  notwithfltanding.    In 

formed  into  rolls  about  the  thickness  of  a  playing,  at  draughts  with  the  moon,  be 

finger,  and  in  length  according  to  the  in-  won  from  her  the  seventieth  part  of  her 

tended  size  of  the  staple  ;   a  thin  mem-  light,  of  which  he  made  five  days,  apd, 

brane  is  generally  selected  for  the  centre  having  added  them  to  the  3(30,  of  which 

of  the   roll,  round  which  the   rest   are  the  year  had  previously  consisted^jrave 

folded  alternately,  and  about  half  an  inch  the  goddess  time  for  delivery.      These 

of  each  extremity  of  the  roll  is  turned  in-  were  the  intercalary  days  of  the  E^'p- 

wards.    Isinglass  is  best   made   in   tlie  tians,  which  were  celebrated  by  them  as 

Slimmer,  as  frost  gives  it  a  disagreeable  the  birthdays  of  their  deities.     Osiris  vfm 

color,  deprives  it  of  its  weight,  and  im-  bom  the  first,  and  at  his  birth  a  voice 

pairs  its  gelatinous  principles.    Isinglass  cried,  ''  The  lord  of  the  world  is  bom.* 

lx)iled  in  milk  forms  a  mild,  nutritious  On  the  second  day,  Rhea  was  dehvered 

jelly,  and  is  thus  sometimes   employed  of  Aroueris,  or  the  elder  Honui  (ApcAoJ^ 

medicinally.    This,  when  flavored  by  the  on  the  third  of  Typhon,  on  the  fourth  of 

art  of  the  cook,  is  the  Uanctnangtr  of  our  Isis,  and  on  the  fifth  of  ^ephthys,  who  was 

tablea    A  solution  of  isinglass  in  water,  called  Teleuie,  the  Consummation,  thoiufa 

with  a  very  small  proportion  of  some  bal-  others  give  her  the  name  of  ApknSk 

sam,  spread  on  black  silk,  id  the  court  and  Ntkt  (Victory).    Of  these  five  clul- 

plaster  of  tlie  slibps.     Isinglass  is  also  dren,  there  were  three  fathers—Hefios, 

used  in  finine  liquors  of  the  fermented  kind,  Samm  and  Mercury.    Typhon  mairied 

and   in    mfuting  niock-i>c&rls,   stiffening  Nephthys ;  Osiris  and  Isis  loved  each  other 

luiens,  silks,  gauzes,  &c    Witli  brpiidy  it  even  in  their  mother's  womb.     0«ris,  the 

forms  a  cement  for  broken  porcelain  and  good  spirit,  was  persecuted  by  Typhoa, 

g\aas.    It  is  also  used  to  stick  together  the  3ie  bad  spirit,  who,  by  stratagem,  shut  him 

parts  of  musical  instnunents.  up  in  a  chest,  and  threw  him  into  the  see. 

Isis  ;  tlie  principal  goddess  of  tlie  Egyp-  Wlien  Isis  learned  tliis,  she  cut  off  one  of 

tians,  the  syml)ol  of  nature,  tlie  mother  her  locks,  put  on  mourning  gannenta,  aad 

and  nurse  of  all  things.     According  to  wandered  about  disconsolate,  in  search  of 

Diodorus,  Osiris,  Isis,  T>'phon,  Aik)11o  and  the  chest.    Meanwiiile  she  learned  thit 

Aphrodite  |  Venus)  were  the  children  of  Osiris,  on  a  certain  occasion,  deceived  by 

Jupiter  ana  Juno.    Osiris,  the  Dionysos  Nephthys,  who  was  enamored  of  hini,  had 

(Bacchus)  of  the  Greeks,  married  Isis  (sun  mistaken  Nephthys  for  herself^  and  that  the 

and  moon),  and  they  botli  made  the  im-  child  which  was  the  fiiiit  of  this  unJoo 

provement  of  society  their  especial  care,  had  been  exposed  by  its  mother,     bs 

Men  were  no  longer  butchered,  afler  Isis  tlierefore  sought  the  child,  and  bred  him 

had  discovered!  the  valuable  qualities  of  up  under  the  name  of  •^ti^iy.    ThecbeA 

wheat  and  l)arley,  which  had  till  then  in  which  Osiris  was  shut  up,  was,  meaD- 

grown  wild,  unknown  to  mankind,  and  while,  driven  ashore  at  Byblos,  and  tkovwa 

Osiris  taught  how  to  prepare  them.    In  on  a  bush,  which,  having  suddenly  grofra 

gratitude  for  tliese  benefits,  the  inhabitants  into  a  beautiful  tree,  had  entirely  enckieed 

always  presented  the  first  ears  gathered  it.    This  tree  >vas  afterwards  cut  dxns^ 

as  an  offering  to  Isis.     Whatever   the  by  the  king  of  tlie  country  as  a  curioaitr, 

Greek  related  of  his  Demeter  (Ceres)  the  and  used  as  a  pillar  in  ms  palace.    Tio 

Egyptian  attributed  to  Isis.    As  agricul-  chest  was  finally  obtained  by  ifn  aitifiee 

ture  was  improved,  civilization  advanced,  of  Isis,  but  the  body,  being  afterwards  di^ 

and  a  taste  for  art  and  letters  ^vas  develop-  covered  by  Typhon,  was  torn  by  him  ion 

ed.    At  least,  we  first  hear  among  the  14  pieces.    On  discovering  this,  Isis  pio- 

Egyptians,  of  the  building  of  cities  and  teni-  ceeded  to  collect  tlie  fragments ;  she  fbuid 

pies,  and  the  constimtion  of  the  priesthood,  them  all  but  one,  an  image  of  which  lint 

afler  the  time  of  Isis,  who  was  also  rever-  tlierefore  formed ;  and  uius  the  Pfailtai 
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came  to  be  held  racretl,  and  a  festival  was  Koran,  by  acknowledging  the  unity  of 
instituted  in  its  honor  by  the  E^Q^tiaus.  God,  and  the  apostlesbip  of  Blohanuned. 
Osiris  having  returned  to  life,  las  bore  Every  man  who  makes  this  profession 
liim,  prematurely,  Ilarpocrates,  the  god  [atiama^  is  a  MoaUniy  i.  e.  has  entirely 
of  silence,  who  was  lame  in  his  lower  given  lumself  up  to  ^e  will  of  God,  and 
limbs.  Horns,  the  son  of  Isis,  aflerwanls  is,  on  that  account,  in  a  state  of  salvation 
vanquished  Typhon  in  a  war,  and  gavo  {Mktm).  But  as  MudimAni,  the  dual  of 
him  to  his  mother  for  safe-keeping.  She  Muslim,  is  commonly  suljstituted  for  the 
set  him  at  liberty,  on  which  account  Horus  singular  by  tlio  Persians  and  Turks,  the 
tore  the  crown  from  her  head,  instead  of  word  Musidman,  or  Musselnum,  has  in 
which  Mercuiy  gavo  her  an  ox's  head,  those,  as  well  as  in  the  European  lau- 
As  tlie  goddess  of  fecundity,  and  tlie  uni-  guages,  now  nearly  superseded  the  i^orter 
versal  bene&ctress,  she  superintended  the  and  more  correct  term^ — As  Moan  corn- 
cure  of  human  maladies,  and,  even  in  Ga-  prebends  the  practical  as  well  as  the  doc- 
len's  time,  several  medieines  bore  her  triual  tenets  of^theMohanunedan  religion — 
name.  After  her  death,  she  was  revcr-  every  thing  which  Moslems  must  believe 
ence<l  as  tlio  chief  of  the  divinities.  Ac-  and  practise — it  embraces  the  whole  of 
roitling  to  Ilerodutus,  tlie  Egyptians  rep-  their  civil  and  religious  i>olity  ;  for  the 
resented  Isis  under  the  form  of^a  woman,  syHt(4ii  of  Mobunimed  relates  more  to  this 
witfi  the  horns  of  a  cow,  as  the  cow  was  world  tlian  the  next,  and  was  designed,  like 
sacR'd  to  her.  Another  tradition  also  re-  the  law  of  Moses,  for  tlif^  serular  as  well 
lated,  that  Isis,  in  the  shape  of  a  young  as  the  spiritual  direction  of  his  followers, 
row,  iH^came  the  mother  ot  Apis«  by  a  ray  But,  taken  in  its  more  common  tmd  direct 
firoin  lieuvcn  (Osiris);  that  is,  tlm  sun  and  seiisr,  it  signitlrs  the  profession  of  the  five 
moon  sustain  the  earth.  Slie  is  also  fimdamentnl  doctrines,  on  which,  accoixl- 
known  by  tho  attributes  of  the  Ictus  on  ing  to  a  tniditioual  declamtion  of  the 
her  head,  and  the  slstrinn  m  her  hand,  a  pro])hct  (Reland,  Rd,  Mofu  1. 1,  p.  5^  the 
musical  instnnnent,  which  the  E^ptians  whole  edifice  of  the  &ith  is  built.  Those 
used  in  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  five  points  nn» — 1.  the  acknowledgment 
ilress  of  Isis  consists  of  a  riosc  under  giir-  of  tlic  Divine  Unity  and  of  the  prophetic 
iiieiit,  and  a  ninntie  drawn  tofrcrhfr  and  mission  of  Moliammcd  ;  2.  observance 
tristeiicil  in  a  knot  on  her  lirciist.  Her  of  prayer;  3.  giving  of  alms ;  4.  keeping 
liead  is  covered  with  tlie  Egyptian  hood,  the  fost  of  Kntnadan  ;  and  5.  the  per- 
.Sonictimes,  like  tlie  Diana  of  Ephf  sup,  formmice,  if  possible,  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  universal  modicr,  hIic  is  reprosenttd  Mecca.  They  ai'<5  otlcn,  also,  subdivided 
wiili  a  great  numlHtr  ofhwasrs.  AnK;n«r  the  and  enhirgpd,hi  oniertoaiTangethem  more 
lltimaus,  Isis  atlcr>vard8  received,  in  conn-  ronveiiiently  into  the  two  classes  of  belief 
tenancc,  figure  and  dress,  somewlKit  of  the  {{mnn)  and  practice  (din).  The  former 
cliaracter  of  Juno.  Afonugii  chai^K-tcr  is  relates  to — 1.  («(h1  ;  2.  the  angels;  3.  the 
to  he  recognised  only  in  the  iiiuiitlc  nud  Sacred  lk)ok ;  4.  the  prophets;  5.  tlie 
fi'n^cil  veil,  and  other  attribuu'.s.  She  lost  day;  and,  <>.  the  divine  decrees :  the 
was  iMirticularly  worshipfK'd  in  Memphis,  latter,  to — 1.  purific%'iuon ;  2.  prayer  ;  3. 
hut,  atalateriieriod,  throu;rhoutallEg>'pt.  alms;  4.  fasting;  and  5.  the  pilgrimage. 
A  trsiivol  of  eight  days  (the  festival  of  To  the  tirst  article  of  this  creed,  the  Pcf- 
Isis)  was  annuaOy  soleinnized  in  her  hoi>  sians  and  other  adherents  of  Ah  add,  **  Ali 
or,  consisting  of  a  general  purification,  is  the  vicar  of  God  ;"  and  that  is  tlie  only 
See  Mifskrics.)  It  was  introduced  into  essential  point  in  which  they  differ  from 
Koine,  luit  frequently  prohibited  on  ac-  the  Sunnites,  or  orthodox  Mussi»lmans,who 
roimt  of  the  almses  which  it  occasioned,  acknowledge  tlie  authority  of  the  four 
I  j icier  Augustus,  die  temples  of  Isis  were  first  kJialits.  The  disputes  concerning 
the  dicatres  of  the  grossest  licentiousness,  the  succession  to  the  khalifatr, or  suprbni- 
ri-*im  Egypt,  the  worship  of  this  gculdess  acy  ofthe  prophet,  spiritual  and  civil,whieli 
[i.-wstHl  over  to  Greece  and  Rome.  (See  arose  immediately  after  his  death,  split  his 
/o,  also  Efq/ptian  Mi/thology  in  tlic  article  followers,  as  is  well  known,  into  two  «ijL^- 
Hitrofrljjplucs.)  '  tinct  sects,  the  Sunnites  and  the  Shiitcjj, 
Islam,  or,  as  it  is  pmnounc^l  in  Syria,  who  have  never  since  cea«c<l  to  liate  each 
Eslam,  signifies  an  entire  submission  or  other  with  a  coiuiial  animosity  ;  but  they 
devotion  to  the  will  of  anoUier,  and  cs-  difter  more  in  die  degree  of  veneniUon 
|iecially  of  Gwl,  and  thence  the  attaining  jwiid  to  AH,  than  in  any  other  point ;  and, 
of  security,  peacij  and  salvation.  This  professing  the  some  ckmmI,  widi  the  ex- 
aet  is  |>ertbnned,  and  these  blessings  are  ceplion  of  one  article,  Uiey  derive  their 
oloiined,  accordmg  to  the  doctrine  of  the  doctrines  from  the  same  sources.   In  their 
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respective  rituala,  and  their  interpretation  the  moimtaiDs  and  rocks  which  sdll  ap- 

of  jparticuliu'  texte,  there  are  many  minor  pear  above  the    sur&ce   of  the  wavai. 

dif^rences ;  but  both  agree  in  superadding  Single  islands  in  the  ocean,  such  as  St 

a  traditional  to  the  written  law  of  Mo-  Helena,  Ascension,  &c^  and  some  ck»- 

hammed,  and  both  have  sanctioned  that  ters,  as  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  &c^  ap- 

departuro  from  the  original  mmpiicity  of  pear  to  owe  their  oriffin  to  the  action  of 

his  doctrine,  the  reestabhshmcnt  of  which  submarine  fire,  which    has  raised  them 

was  the  professed  object  of  the  Waha-  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Considereble 

be6s.    (See  Mohammed,)  islands  have  been  known  to  be  suddenh' 

Island  ;  a  portion  oi  land  less  than  a  raised  from  the  bed  of  waters,  and  800Daf> 

continent,  and  which  is  entirely  surround-  ter  to  luive  as  suddenly  disappeared  in  the 

ed  by  water.    Islands  are  of  veiy  differ-  oc«an.    The  Pacific  contains  a  great  num- 

ent  extent,  surface,  &c.    There  are  some  ber  of  low  islands  formed  of  ooral  reefi^ 

80  barge,  that  authors  have  doubted  wheth-  which  are  sometimes  covered  with  aand, 

er  thev  should  not  be  called  continents,  as  on  which  a  few  plants  find  nourishmeDL 

New  Holland  ;  tliis,  however,  is  a  mere  Tliese  ree&  are  formed  by  the  labon  of 

matter  of  definition.    Borneo,  Java,  Mada-  innumerable  zoophytes.      Submarine  id- 

gascar,  Sumatra,  Sicily,  Great  Britain,  Ire-  ands,  as  tliey  have  been  sometimes  called, 

bnd,  Iceland,  Hayti,  Cuba,  Newfoundland,  or  immense  banks  of  sand,  above  whidi 

are  among  the  most  considerable  islands,  there  is  no  great  depth  of  water,  are  not 

and  are  capable  of  containing  powerful  unfi^quert.    It  has  been  remarked  thtt 

states;  while  others,  speaking  only  of  those  islanders  have  generally  some    pecufiir 

which  are  inhabited,  are  only  of  a  few  miles  traits  of  character,  which  distinguish  them 

in  diameter.    They  differ  not  less  in  fonn  fit)m  tiie  inhabitants  of  continents :  it  ii 

than  in  extent ;  some  being  indented  with  true  that  they  have  oflen  been  discLnffuiah- 

deep  bays,  and  affording  fme  harbors,  and  ed  bv  their  commercial  activity,  and  their 

others  presenting  an  almost  unbroken  line  naval  skill ;  but  this  trait  is  common  to 

of  coasL    A  cluster  of  several  islands  is  other  inliabitants  of  countries  bordering 

called  an  archipelago,  (q.  v.)    The  princi-  on  the  sea.  The  great  commercial  powen 

pal  clusters  in  the  Atlantic  arc  the  West  of  ancient  times  were  the  Phoeniciam^ 

Indies,  the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  the  Heb-  the  Carthaginians  and  continental  Greeks; 

rides,  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  &c.    But  the  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Italian  repubfia; 

great  world  of  islands  is  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  Normans  were  the  most  distiD- 

and  modem  writers  have  considered  them    guished  naval  warriors  of  their  time. ^A 

as  forming  a  fiflh  division  of  tlie  world,  portion  of  country  nearly  included  be- 
including  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Poly-  tween  several  rivers,  is  sometimes  called 
nesia  and  Australia,  to  which  they  have  an  island,  as  the  ancient  province  of  the 
given  the  name  of  Oceamca,  (See  Oce-  Isle  de  France.  The  Greeks  called  such  a 
anica,)  A  large  island  is  a  continent  in  district  by  the  expressive  name  of  Jlfo»- 
miniature,  with  its  chains  of  mountains,  potamia.  The  Greek  word  for  igl«m<  » 
its  rivers,  lakes,  and  is  oflen  surrounded  vjjaoi,  the  Latin  instUa,  Italian  igola^  Span- 
by  a  train  of  islets.  The  rivers  of  islands  ish  isla,  French  tie,  Hot,  German  in$el  and 
are  in  general  httle  more  than  streams  or  eiland,  Danish  oe,  and  ey,  Swedish  «, 
torrents,  and  the  smaller  islands  are  oflen  Russian  ostrov. 

uninhabitable  from  want  of  water;  but  Island  or  Iceland  Spar.     (See  Ziiaie.) 

they  serve  as  haunts  and  breeding-places  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  or  Foarr- 

of  innumerable    se^-birds.     There    arc  nate   Islands  (Insidft  Beatoruniy  fhrhh 

islands  in  rivers  and  lakes,  as  well  as  in  nat(Z  Jnsid(£,  Kri<nt  MaKapwv) ;  the  Elysium 

the  sea.    In  rivers,  they  are  oflen  formed  of  Homer;    according    to    the    Giedu 

by  the  division  of  the  stream  into  various  mythology,  the  happy  islands  which  mn 

bninches,  and    oflen   by    accumulations  supposed  to  lie  westward  in  the  ocean. 

of  earth  brought   down   and   deposited  where  the  favorites  of  Jupiter,  snatched 

around  a  rocky  base.    Examples  are  not  from  death,  lived  in  the  midst  of  bappi- 

wanting  of  floating  islands,  which    are  ness.     Acconiing  to  Hesiod,   they  wew 

formed  by  tlie  roots  of  plants  and  trees  die  residence  of  die  fourth  race  of  heroea 

interlacing  with  each  odier,  and  thus  con-  In  the  earliest  mytholog>',  tlie  Islands  of 

stituting  a  supjwrt  for   deposits  of  sue-  the  Blessed,  the  El ysian  Fields,  and  tbe 

cessive  layers  of  earth.    Chains  of  islands  lower  world,  were  m  generod  confoundBd 

in  tlie   neighborhood  of  continents  seem  with  each  other. 

to  \m  oflen  formed  by  die  action  of  the  Islay,  Ilay,  or  Ila  ;  one  of  the  Hcbri- 

waters  waijliipg  away  the  less  solid  parts,  des,  or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  to  tiM 

which  once  occupied  tJie  spaces  between  soutliwest  of  Jura,  and  belonging  tocbt 
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county  of  Arsyle.    It  is  of  an  irregular  imanoefl,  displayed  his  hostili^  to  th« 

form,  about  31  miles  in  length,  and  tti  government   He  was  returned  as  a  depu- 

broad.    It  contains  about  1M,000  acres,  r^  to  the  convention,  and  he  voted,  for  the 

of  which   one   seventh   may  be  stated  death  of  the  king.     In   that  assembly, 

to  be  in  cultivation.     The  unen  manu-  Lmard  belonged  to  the  Brissotine  or  Gi- 

facture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex-  rondist  (q.  v.)  party,  and,  in  the  struggle 

tent    About  200  tons  of  kelp  are  manu-  which  took  place  with  the  Jacobins,  ne 

factured  annually.    Population,  in  1801,  manifested  an  undaunted  courage,  and  an 

6821 ;  in  1811,  11,500 ;  in  1821,  16,993b  impetuous  and  powerful  eloquence.   May 

Its  inhabitants  are  rapidly  increasing.  16, 1793,  he  was  chosen  preodent  of  the 

Isle  of  France.     (See  jFVonce,   bU  convention.     He  was  not  comprised  in 

the  proscription  of  his  party  on  the  2d  of 

8LINGT0N,  a  village  of  England,  in  June  ;buttne  revolutionary  tribunal  issued 

the  counnr  of  Middlesex,  and  neighbor-  an  order  for  arresting  him,  and,  as  he  es- 

hood  of  London,  is  chiefly  composed  of  caped,  they  outlawed  him.    Isnard,  how- 

the  dweUings  of  retired  citizens,  and  other  ever,  vras  concealed  by  a  friend  till  after 

pei-sons  connected  with  the  capital.    The  the  Ml  of  Robespierre.    He  then  (quitted 

neighborhood     abounds    with    pleasant  bis  asylum,  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the 

walks,  the  fields  being  unenclosed,  and  in-  convention.     Shortly  after  this,  he  was 

tersected  by  tbe  meanders  of  the  New  sent  on  a  mission    into    the   south   of 

river,  while  the  adjacent  tea-gardens  and  France ;  and    he    took   a  decisive  part 

taverns,  all  in  fine  open  ntuations,  and  against  the  terrorists,  who  had  c<Mnmitted 

furnished  with  bowling-greens,  are  much  such  atrocious  enormities  in  that  quarter, 

visited  finom  tlie  metropolis.     Population  He  is  even  accused  of  having  incited  the 

of  the  parish,  22,417.  oppressed  to  carry  their  vengeance  be- 

IsMAiL,  or  IsMAiLOw  ;  a  town  in  Rus-  yond  all  reasonable  bounds.  Some  young 

sia,  in  B^sarabia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  men  having  complained  to  him  that  they 

Danube,  about  Smiles  firom  the  Black  had  no  anns  with  which  to  oppose  the 

sea;  144  S.  W.  Otchakov,  268  N.  Con-  terrorists,  he  exclaimed  **You  nave  no 

stantinople ;  Ion.  28°  50^  E. ;  lat  4SP  21'  arms !    Open  the  ground,  draw  forth  the 

N.    Population,  10,000.    The  tovina  of  Is-  bones  of  vour  fathers,  and  ru^  on  their 

mail  contauis  17  mosques,  and  measures  assassins  !^    Isnard  was  elected  a  mem- 

fl^ut  a  mile  towards  the  land,  and  half  a  Iber  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  but 

mile  by  the  side  of  the  Danube,  and  was  quitted  it  in  1797,  and  was  afterwards 

fortified  by  eight  bastions.    The  ramparts  employed  in  the  tribunals  of  the  Var. 

are,  in  generu,  18  feet  in  height,  in  some  He  is  the  author  of  some  poHticsl  pam- 

paits  25.    This  place  was  taken  by  storm  phlets,  of  an  account  of  his  own  proscrip- 

(December  22,  1790),  by  the  Russians,  tion,  of  a  work  On  the  Immortahty  of  the 

under  general  Suwarrow.    The  Russians  Soul,  and  of  a  Dithyrambic  on  the  Im- 

were  several  times  repulsed,  and  lost,  in  mortality  of  the  Soul.    Not  having  ac- 

the  siege,  10,000  men.    According  to  the  cepted  any  ofilce    during  the    hundred 

account,  as  publkhed  at  Petersburg,  the  days,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  France. 

Turkish  garrison  were  put  to  death  after  Isocrates  ;   one  of  the  most  distin- 

the  surrender,  and  30,0(X)  men  massacred  guished  Greek  oratora,  bom  at  Athens, 

in  cold  blood.    The  booty  found  was  im-  436  B.  C.    His  principal  teachers  were 

mense — ^230    pieces    of   cannon,    many  Gorgias,  Prodicus  and  Protagoras.     On 

magazines,  powder,  bombs  and  balls,  345  account  of  his  weak  voice  and  natural 

standards,  an  abundance  of  provisions,  timidity,  he  was  reluctant  to  speak  in 

10,000  horses,  &c.,  to  the  value,  as  calcu-  public ;  but  he  applied  himself  with  the 

lated,  of  10,000,000  piastres.  greatest  ardor  to  instruction  in  the  art  of 

Isnard,    Maximin,  was  bom  at  Dra-  eloquence,    and    preparing   orations   for 

guignan,  in  Provence,  and  his  father,  a  others.    He  derived  a  considerable  profit 

rich  tradesman,  gave  him  an  excellent  fiom  this  occupation,  as  is  evident  ftx)m 

education.    He  was  elected  to  the  legis-  the  fact,  that  he  received  a  present  of  20 

lative  assembly  by  the  department  of  the  talents  (about  18,000  dollars)  for  a  speech 

Var  (1791),  and,  as  soon  as  he  took  his  that  he  wrote  for  Nioocles,  king  of  Cypma 

seat,  he  attacked  the  priests   and  emi-  In  his  childhood,  he  was  the  compimion 

grants  writh  the  utmost  severity.    He  akK>  of  Plato,  and  they  remained  fiicods  dur- 

Bupported  the  impeachment  of  the  king's  ing  their  whole  lives.     He  had  a  great 

brothers,  voted  against  the  minister  Deles-  veneration  for  Socrates.    After  the  death 

salt,  accused  the  court  of  counter-revolu-  of  Socrates,  which  filled  his  scholars  with 

tioDuy  projects,  and,  in  a  variety  of  other  foar  and  horror,  he  alone  had  the  oouiage 
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to  nnj>cnr  in  mouniing.    Ho  cave  another  it  is  ngrecablo  to  have  at  least  fac-similM 

proof  of  his  courage,  hy  piiblicly  defend-  or  iHo^rapho.    An  interesting  ivork  w» 

ing  Theranienc8,  who  had  heen  proscrib-  coinplett^l  in   the  year  1830,  called  b^- 

cd  by  the  thirty  tyrants.    This  courage,  graphic  dts  Hommcs  cUkhrta  (Paris),  cod- 

however,  seems  to  have  deserted  hirn ;  taining  several  hundred  fac-amile  copies 

fdr   ho  never  after  ventured   to  appear  of    autograph     letters    and     signatures 

publicly  and  take    {uirt  in    the    popular  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Thane  puldi^-hed  a 

assemblies.    This  was  tlie  reason  why  he  work  under  the  title  British  m^utograph^ 

never  attained  to  tlie  offices,  to  which,  in  containing   a  collection   of  portraits  of 

Athens,   public  elo<]uence    uffonled    the  celebrated  English  characterB,   with  the 

only  passport;  but  eloquence,  nevertlie-  fac-simile  of  their  autographs  under  each; 

less,  owed  nmcli  to -his  services.    He  was  and    Mr.  Nichols  is  pumishiDg  another 

particularly  distinguished  for  a  polished  work  of  the  kind.    It  has  been  ofien  as- 

style  and  a  harmonious  construction  of  serted,   that   some  judgment    eould   be 

his  sentences.    The  composition,  revision,  formed  of  a  man's  character  from  Iw 

and  repeated  polishing  of  his  speeches,  handwriting,  and    diere    exists    a  sirall 

occupied  so  nuich  time,  that  he  published  French    publication — L'',^  tie  fiiger  la 

little.     His  celebnitc<l  panegyric  on  Alh-  Hommes  par  lew  Ecriture — a  new  reaeoe 

ens  (Panathenaiats)  employed    liim    10  for  authors  to  be  diankful  for  the  inventioD 

ye^irs.    Tlie  critics  of  his  time  objected  of  printing. 

to  him,  that  his  style  was  often  prolix  and  Isouard,  Nicolo.  (Sec  .\Tco/o.) 
overloaded  witli  onKiment ;  thatheahned  Ispahan,  Isfahan,  or  Spahawn  (an- 
rather  at  pleasing  the  ear  tJian  moving  the  ciently  Aspadona) ;  a  city  of  Persia,  io 
heart ;  that  he  made  the  sense  subservient  Irak,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  wholf 
to  the  sound,  and  oflcn  used  unmeaning  country ;  2()0  miles  N.  E.  Baasora ;  k>a. 
expressions  and  unaf)])ropriate  figures  to  51°  50^  E. ;  laU  JJ2°  2.7  N.  The  popuh- 
round  off  his  periods.  As  all  his  speeches  tion  was  formerly  estimated  by  soiv 
were  modelled  after  the  same  pattern,  travellers,  proliably  with  much  exa^en* 
their  sameness  excited  we^uiness.  His  tion,  at  1,100,000.  Chardhi,  in  10961 
subjects  were  the  most  im[)ortant  |K)ints  stated  it  at  000,000.  According  to  CHi- 
of  morals  and  jtolitics.  His  admonitions  vier,  it  was  reduced,  in  1796,  to  50,000. 
to  princes  were  ho  gentle,  that  they  could  In  1800,  it  was  stated  at  100,000.  Morief 
not  be  offended  by  them,  and  even  be-  state-d  it  in  1808,  from  Persian  nuthoriiKS 
stowed  favors  on  the  (luthor.  He  knew  at  400,000;  but,  in  his  second  joumev.ai 
how  to  flatter  them  in  tlio  most  delicate  ()0,000.  Kinnier  states  it  at  200J()()OL 
manner.  A  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  According  to  Chardin,  tlie  walls  weif 
the  letter  which  he  \>Tote,  when  90  years  24  miles  in  circuit,  and  contained  Ifti 
of  age,  to  the  Mac-e^lonian  king  Philip.  mos<]ues,  48  colleges,  1802  caraTODsarieK 
Yet  his  desire  for  the  freedom  of  Greece  and  273  public  l>aths.  A  great  part  ol' 
was  so  intense,  that  he  starved  himself  to  tlie  city  is  at  present  a  mass  of  ruins,  with 
death,  in  his  i)6th  year,  from  grief  at  the  hero  and  there  an  inhabited  house.  It  e 
unjiappy  battle  of  CheronoBiu  In  Plu-  situated  on  the  river  ZenderouL  Under 
tair.h  s  time,  (>0  orations  went  under  liis  the  caliphs  of  liagdad,  it  became  the  rap- 
name,  not  half  of  which  were,  however,  ital  of  the  province  of  Irak.  Being  situ- 
deemed  genuine.  Twenty-one  now  re-  ate<i  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  sur- 
main,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  rounde<l  by  the  most  fertile  territories,  it 
Panegyricus  (an  oration  in  which  he  ex-  soon  became  a  place  of  great  population. 
horts  the  Greeks  to  conconl,  and  to  war  wealth  and  trade.  In  IJfc?,  it  was  taken 
against  the  Persians,  edited  by  Morns  and  by  Timur  Bee,  and  tlie  citizens  i«w 
8pohn,  I^eipsic,  1817,  Pinzger  and  Din-  given  up  to  indiscriminate  massacre,  and 
dorf,  1825  and  182<j),  and  the  Panaiftenai'  70,000  arc  said  to  have  perished.  Shafc 
cus.  Ten  letters  are  also  extant.  The  Abbas  made  it  the  se^it  of  his  empire,  and 
latest  editioas  of  all  his  orations  are  those  spared  no  cost  in  embellishing  it  with  tbe 
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phens,  Bckker,  and  Battie  are  the  lM?st.  not  l)een  a  royal  nisidence.       The  pwJ 

IsoGRAPHV  (from  the  Greek  Tcof,  equal,  palace  built  by  Shall  Ablxiis,   is  said  to 

similar,  and  yoH"*''  to  write) ;  the  imita-  have  been  five  miles  m  circuit,  a  gnet 

tion  of  hnnd\*Titiij^.     As  it  is  too  exiwn-  part  of  which  sjwee,  however,  was  laid 

sive  and  difficult  for  many  pnrsons  to  col-  out  in  10  gardens,  adorned  'witli  sunune: 

Icct  autographs  (q.  v.]  of  famous  persons,  houses    and    otlier    elegant     stmctures. 
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The  walls  and  buildings  of  this  palace  which  is  denied  by  the  other.    The  sub- 

romais  nearly  entire,  but   it   has   been  ject  of  this  idSnnation  and  denial  may  be 

stripped  of  nearly  all '  its  costly  furniture,  either  matter  of  &ct  or  matter  of  law.    If 

and  eveiy  thing  valuable  that  could  be  the  defendant  intends  to  dispute  the  truth 

removed.     The   square   called  Meyden  of  the  statement  whereon  the  plaintiff 

was  equally  distipguished,  one  third  of  a  grounds  his  complaint,  ^e  denies  either 

mile  in  length,  formerly  encircled  by  a  the  whole  of  the  statement,  or  some  one 

canal,  bordered  with  plane  trees ;  but  all  material  fact  contained  in  it,  which,  in 

vestiges    of  both   are   now   obliterated,  technical  language,  is  called  travtrsin^. 

Anouier  remarkable  object  is  the  Chaur  He  then  appeals  to  tlie  decision  of  a  jury, 

Baug  (four  gardens),  a  name  given  to  an  which  is  called  puUing  hxiMty  upon  Uu 

avenue  of  more  man  a  mile,  reaching  arnntry,     Ahhough  the  plaintifTs  state- 

from  the  Meyden  to  the  mountains  east  ment  *De  true,  it  does  not  necessarily  fbl- 

of  Ispahan,  coniposed  of  four  rows  of  low  that  it  discloses  sufficient  grounds  for 

large  and  beautiful  plane  trees,  with  ca-  complaint  against  the  defendant     If  it 

nals  and  basins  to  receive  the  waters  of  does  not  so,  the  defendant   admits  the 

the  Zenderout    There  are  several  hand-  truth  of  the  fiicts,  but  denies  their  suffi- 

some  bridges  in  the  city,  and  the  mosques  ciency  in  law  to  support  the  action.    In 

display  great  magnificence.    The  private  this  case,  be  appeals  to  the  decision  of  the 

buildings  have  a  mean  appearance,  built  judges ;  for  tlie  jury  merely  decides  ques- 

of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  but  within  they  tions    which    involve    matters  of    fact, 

are    handsome    and    convenienu      The  Questions  of  mere  law  fall  beneath  the 

streets  are  narrow,  winding,  irregular,  un-  cognizance  of  the  judges.    When  either 

paved,  and  very  dusty.    When  Ispahan  the  pUintiff  or  the  defendant  admits  the 

was  in  its  prosperity,  its  suburbs  were  dis-  facts,  but  denies  the  law  of  the  other,  he 

tingui&hed  for  their  extent  and  beauty,  is  said  to  demur.    Although  tlie  plaintifTs 

The  principal  one,  Julfa,  is  now  reduced  statement,  so  fin*  as  it  goes,  be  both  true 

from  12,000  to  600  families — Armenians,  in  point  of  fact,  and  sufficient  in  point  of 

Circassians  and  Grcorgions.    The  manu-  law,  the  defendant  may  still  have  a  good 

factures  of  the  city  are  still  extensive,  and  defence ;  for  the  plaintiff  may  have  stated 

it  is  famous  .for  its  gold  brocade.    It  is  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.    Some 

also  the  emporium  of  the  inland  com-  fects  may  be  suppressed,  which,  when  ex- 

merce  of  Persia.  phiincd  by  the  defendant,  may  turn  the 

Israel  and  Israelites.    (See  Jacobs  scale  in  his  favor.    If  this  counter-state- 

and  Hebretos.)  ment  of  the  defendant  is  insufficient  in 

Israelite  Christians  ;  the  Jews  con-  poiut  of  law  as  a  defence,  the  plaintiff 
verted  to  Christianity  in  Russia.  An  im-  demurs ;  but  if  it  is  sufficient  in  point  of 
periol  decree  of  March  25, 1817,  imparted  law,  he  must  either  deny  the  facts,  or  al- 
to them  perfect  freedom  in  the  choice  of  lege  some  other  facts  to  counterbalance 
their  Christian  confession,  portions  of  the  them.  By  these  means,  the  parties  in  the 
public  lands  for  the  establishment  of  colo-  cause  must  ultimately  arrive  at  some  point, 
nies,  freedom  to  exercise  mechanical  arts  either  of  law  or  feet,  nt  which  they  are  at 
without  restraint,  full  civil  rights,  inde-  issue,  and  iudgment  will  be  given  for  that 
]>en(lcnce  of  the  local  autliorides,  goveni-  party  in  whose  favor  tlic  issue  is  decided, 
ment  by  magistrates  chosen  by  them-  The  statements  and  counter-statements  of 
selves,  who  vrere  immediately  sulx)rdi-  tlie  parties  are  called  the  pleadingSj  end 
nate  to  on  imperial  board  of  control,  ex-  each  particular  stage  in  tlie  pleadings  has 
emption  from  military  and  civil  service,  a  name  appropriated  to  itself.  These 
from  furnishing  quarters  to  soldiers,  from  names  are,  1.  the  dtclaraiion;  2.  XhepUa, 
supportnig  the  posts,  and  from  all  taxes  3.  the  replication ;  4.  the  rgoinder ;  5.  the 
fer  20  years,  when  they  are  to  be  placed  surrejoinder ;  6.  the  rebutter;  and  7.the  wr- 
on  an  equality  with  other  sul>jects.  Ac-  rebutter.  The  first,  third,  fifth  and  seventh 
cording  to  the  denomination  of  the  names  belong  to  the  pleadings  of  the 
Christian  confessions  selected  by  them,  plaintiff;  tlie  second,  fourtli  nud  sixth  to 
they  must  form  distinct  parishes,  in  the  defendant  Issue  is  generally  taken 
which  no  foreign  Christian  or  Jew  may  before  the  parties  arrive  at  a  surrebutter, 
settle,  tliough  every  foreign  proselyte  may  In  former  times,  the  pleadings  were  con- 
be  admitted  after  the  jiayment  of  his  ducted,  vivd  voce,  in  open  court,  and  the 
debts.  judg(*s  presided,  Uke  moderators,  during 

Issue.    The  plaintiff  and  defendant,  in  the  diiipute,  until  the  parties  arrived  at  an 

9.  suit  at  law,  an'  said  to  be  of  issue,  when  issue ;   but  they  are  now  drawn  up  in 

something  is  affirmed  by  one  of  them,  %\Titing  out  of  court,  and  are  then  filed  by 

8* 
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the  attorneys  iii  tlio  proi)cr  offices  attach-  the  victors  in  tliesc  gnmcs,  and  on  the  oth- 
ed  to  the  court.  The  judges  now  hear  er  was  a  grovo  of  [)iues.  In  the  temple 
nothing  of  them  until  the  issue  of  fact  stood  four  horses,  gilded  all  over,  with  the 
comes  on  for  trial,  or  the  issue  at  law  for  exception  of  their  ivory  hoofs  :  by  the 
argument.  If  the  existence  of  a  particu-  side  of  tlie  horacs  were  two  Tritons,  tlie 
lar  recorci  is  puf  in  issue,  it  must  be  pro-  upfwr  parts  of  which  were  gilt,  and  the 
duced  by  the  party  who  affirms  its  exist-  rest  of  ivory.  Behind  the  horses  was  a 
ence ;  and  the  court,  at  the  time  appointed  car,  with  the  statues  of  Neptune  and  Am- 
for  its  production,  decides  the  issue  witli-  phitrite,  of  gold  and  i\'ory.  Not  fhr  from 
out  tlie  intervention  of  a  jury.  This  is  the  temple  were  a  considerable  theatre, 
one  of  the  very  rare  cases  where  the  jury  and  tlie  stadium,  of  white  stone,  in  which 
arc  not  the  sole  judges  on  questions  of  the  games  were  celebrated.  The  whole 
fhct.  There  is  a  rule  of  pleading,  that  isthmus  was  sacred  to  Neptune,  who  was 
only  one  material  fnci  shall  be  put  in  is-  thence  called  hthmius.  According  to  tlif" 
sue  in  one  plea.  To  this  rule  the  general  common  opinion,  the  Isthmian  games 
issue  foniis  a  wide  extreption.  When  a  were  founded  in  honor  of  Palamion  or 
special  plea  is  pleaded,  evidence  is  only  Melicerta.  (Sec  Ino,)  Others  relate  that 
admissible  as  to  tiie  truth  or  &lsehood  of  Theseus  established  them  in  honor  of 
the  particular  fact  which  is  the  subject  of  Neptune.  They  were  originally  held  in 
that  plea;  but  tlie  general  issue  is  a  spe-  the  night,  and  had  perhaps  fallen  hito  disuse, 
cies  of  plea  which  usually  cximpels  the  when  Theseus  restored  them,  and  ordered 
plaintiff  to  prove  his  whole  case  to  the  them  to  be  celebrated  in  tlic  day.  A» 
satisfaction  of  a  jury,  and,  at  the  same  Theseus  was  either  tlie  founder  or  the  re- 
time, enables  the  defendant  to  prove  any  storer  of  these  games,  the  Athenians  had 
circumstances  whatever  which  discliarge  the  precedence  in  them.  All  Greece  took 
his  liabihty.  Thus,  if  an  action  be  part  in  them,  excepting  tlie  Eleans,  whose 
brought  against  a  man  for  the  price  of  absence  was  tluis  explained : — As  the  sons 
goods  which  the  plaintiff  alleges  that  the  of  Actor  were  riding  to  these  games,  they 
defendant  bought,  if  the  defendant  has  were  killed,  near  Elea,  by  Hercules, 
become  a  bankrupt  nncc  the  purchase,  Their  mother,  Melione,  discovered  the 
he  may  plead  that  fact  spt^cially,  and  tlien  murderer,  who  tlieu  resided  in  the  territo- 
the  e>iaence  is  confined  to  the  single  ry  of  Argos.  She  therefore  demanded 
question — Has  he  or  has  he  not  become  satisfaction  of  the  Argives,  and,  on  their 
bankrupt  ?  But  if  he  pleads  the  general  refusal  to  grant  it,  re(} nested  the  Coriutli- 
isstie,  then  he  may  prove  either  that  he  iaiis  not  to  admit  them  to  the  games,  a^ 
never  bought  the  goods,  or  that  he  paid  disturliers  of  the  public  tranquillity.  As 
for  tliem,  or  that  ho  returned  them  to  the  they  would  not  yield  to  her  solicitations, 
plaintiff  on  finding  them  to  l>c  of  an  in-  Melione  pronounced  direful  curses  on  all 
ferior  qualit}',  or,  in  short,  any  thing  else  the  Eleaiis,if  tJiey  should  ever  partici})ato 
which  is  a  bar  to  tlie  action.  The  form  in  these  games.  They  were  celebrated, 
of  the  general  issue,  in  this  c&se,  is  sim-  witli  the  same  splendor  as  the  Olympian 
ply ''  that  tlie  defendant  did  not  promise  and  other  public  games,  twice  in  each 
or  undertake  in  manner  and  form  as  the  Olympiad,  probably  in  autumn :  the  ath- 
plaintiff  has  complained  ajijainst  him."  letic  exercises  were  the  same.  The  vic- 
Owing  to  this  latitude*  allowed  to  the  gen-  tors  were  at  first  adorned  with  >\Teaths  of 
eral    issue,   it    somctini'/s    hnp{M;ns    lliat  pine  branches,  but  afler>vartls  with  wreaths 

{)laintiffsarc  taken  by  suq)risi^  at  the  trial,  of  dry  and  faded  ivy.    The  pine  wreaths 

)y  the  defendant  setting  un  an  unex|»ect-  were  afterwards  resumed. 

ed  defence,   which  i\m  )>Iaiutiff,  on  the  Istria  (anciently  Histria);  {)rninsula. 

spur  of  the  moment,  is  unable  to  disprove.  Austrian  empire,  in  lllyria;  bounded  oi\ 

When  this  n  provwl  to  llie  satisfaction  of  all  sides  by  the  sea,  except  towanls  ili 

the  judges,  thr-y  will,  if  the  justice  of  the  north,  where  it  is  joined  to  Camiola.     I: 

case  re({uire  it,  grant  a  new  trial.  was  anciently  a  part  of  lilyricuni.     Popu- 

IsTAKHAR.    (See  Pcr*e/ro/w.)  laiion,  140,74I>;  square  miles,  1570;  oi" 

IsTAMBOL.    (See  CoTutaniinople,)  this,  more  than  two  thirds  fonneriy  be- 

IsTHMiAN  Games;  so  called   because  longed  to  the  republic  of  Venice.     It  is  a 

tliey  were  celebratecl  on  the  isthmus  of  rich,  fertile  tract.    The  occupation  of  tli»» 

Corinth,  which  joins  the  Peh>))onnesus  to  inhabitants  consists  in  agriculture,  the  rui- 

the  continent.     On  it  was  a  famous  tein-  turc  of  wine  and  oil,  tin*  rearing  of  l^ees?, 

pie  consecrated  to  Neptune,  near  which  the  manufacturing  of  silk,  leather,  tallow, 

the  Isthmian  jranies  were  cflrbrated.     On  salt,  and  olsoin  lisliing.    Tiu*  chief  towns 

one  side  of  tliu  temple  were  the  iftatues  of  aic  Kovii;iio,  Capo  d'lstiia,  and  Fiuiiie. 
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luLT,  once  the  peat  of  univonul  cm- 
jm,  but  which,  siiico  the  oTcnhrow  of 
the  Romui  powtr,  has  never  funi>e<l  iin 
'"  ' — tdent  whole,  ihe  foide  of  its  in- 
n  BoA  ibc  uiiiiiratiojiof  liimgncni, 
on  account  of  tt^  ili^licioiiii  cliriinie  and 
(bnner  renowii,  m  a  iianow  {tciiininiln,  px- 
teiiding  from  the  Algw  {«.P  In  Ud°  N.  Int.) 
iDto  the  Medilcrrmieoii  wo,  ivlikh,  on  tiic 
eaat  siHe  of  Italy,  is  calli^  xhc.  Mriatte, 
on  the  weat,  tlii;  Tiuran  eon.  The  Aiwn- 
nincs  (q.  y.),  rixiitg  nnar  the  innritiiiie  Al|i;i 
(q.  v.),  are  ttic  principal  chain  of  inuuiiinitis, 
and  atrctch  tliroiigh  the  Fountry,  divid- 
ing Lombanly  from  tho  Gi'tioeau  tcmlo- 
liea  and  Tiucniiy,  oud  Tuscany  frniti  Ro- 
iitagna,  intersectuig  the  .States  of  the. 
Cliurcfa,  and  runoiiiK  tlirough  Ihe  king- 
dom of  NnplcB  lo  the  stmit  of  Messiiin. 
Upper  Italy  (IxMnleniy)  ix  n'riiurkably 
well  wBiereil.  The  Ho,  which  rm-civrn  a 
crrnt  uumbcr  of  rivers  tiiiiii  tlin  large 
lakn  at  the  fuot  of  llie  Alpt*  (liif[o  JIdk- 
jpoic,  di  Lugano,  <li  Como,  d']iii:ii  and  di 
Ganla),  and  the  Adisc,  are  the  principal 
""        '.^.1.  -~.  ;.>  iiu   ->'"«,  and 


lurchj,  arc  tlie  Arao  and  ilie  Tiber, 
which  nw  in  the  Apennines,  and  flow  into 
the  Tufcon  sra.  In  Lower  Italy  (Naples) 
there  an;  no  large  rivcra,  on  aecount  of  the 
siiurtiiexs  of  the  coiirae  of  tlic  strcairu  , 
from  itic  inountaiuR  to  the  xa:  the  Ga- 
rigliono  ia  the  principal.  Thu  cliinalc  ia 
\i-Qmi,  without  fxrttmve  heal,  and  gener- 
ally Raliihrioiis.  The  winter,  even  in  Up- 
per Italy,  a  verj-  mild:  in  Naples,  it  hard- 
ly ever  snows.  Tliu  ahundancc  and  ex- 
cellence (if  the  pmdiictionsof  tlie  soil  cor- 
rp!<pond  with  the  beauty  of  the  climate. 
In  inany  placiii,  both  of  llic  north  and 
south,  tliere  ore  two  and  even  llircc  cropn 
a  ypBT,  The  volcanic  character  of  llie 
toami  of  Loiver  Italy  ir  paniculeHy  rc- 
inftritaHc  in  a  geoli^cal  jiouit  of  view, 
(3i[>i>eiklly  in  the  re^mi  ol  Piizziinii  and 
Vi'wiviu*  The  ncighlioringiElandHof  the 
]Mciliicmiue«n  are  di^lingiiiiilicd  by  thn 
BatiK  chiintcter.  Ttie  iittvient  numlier  of 
liiliiil>iiiinl:<  ill  much  InfiTior  to  the  former 

iiopuliilloii  of  this  ■ll^liglltflll  coiintn-.  The 
bllowiiig  table,  copied  from  Mr.  Ballx'H 
different  puhlicntioins  i"  token  from  the 
Rctiit  Bntanaii/ut: 


fadtpendtat  Italy 

Kingdom  of  The  Two  Sil'ilicf^    .  ,  .  . 

Kingdom  of  rianlinia,'' 

Slates  of  tlieCliurrli, 

Gnuid-duchy  of  Tubcwiv 

Duchy  of  Parma, 

Ilui-li>  ofModenUin-ithMaHfaaiulCurniro, 

Duchy  of  Lueco, 

Repiililicof  St.  Alarino, 

PriodpaliEy  of  Monaco, 

Italy  glutei  (o  fbrncTi  Poictrs, 

Aiulrian  Italy  [LolnlllL^lo-Vl'tlcIirUl  Vicig- 

dom,  Itnlinn  Tjrol,  anil  part  of  the 

govemineniof  Trirtrte), 

Fn^nch  Iisly  (islnuil  of  Cnivicu), 

Swii«  Italy  {cntiton  of  T('Min,«>tiir  pnns 

of  the  (iriwins,  imd  of  tint  VnloiM),  .  .  . 
Eiigtixh  Italy  [llii:  f^up  of  .Malta], .... 

TWn/, 


72,003 
31,800 

ie,ie6 

33,000 
6,324 

I,6fi0 
JJi7l 

312 

i; 


lfi,0t»,500 
:i,COO,000 

a..'i'io,ooo 

l,i!75.000 

440,000 

:i7y,IJ00 

14.3,000 

7,(KW 

(i,.WO 

3,3;(r,000 


ai,oa?,?oo 
i.->,ooo,ooo 

10,700,000 
.i,:i.)0,ooo 
:j,o:w,ooo 

(«0,000 

tj:),ooo 

340,000 
11,500 
71,300 

!e,tia3,ooo 


121^000 
!Ki,0CO 

ji;ei7,-)00 


58,a.w,a 


fi6,!M0 
flCOOO 
23,000 
li,000 
4,000 

idao 

1,780 

m 

40 

3^,m 

.WjOOO 
2,120 

ll!t,0(B 


TliP  national  clianicter  of  thn  Itidiaiiu,  byroMliiiitedopprcHKion.disscmblingand 

naturally  cheerful,  hut   always  niarlied  eeltisli.  The  Ilalinn.ninrcovcr,  poatPBseo 

by atroog  pMriuns,  Iiiis  lifon  renderal,  acertainnciilencssand vernalilily.nawell 

•  t^xoy  a  not  included  hrre. nM  b<L,ig cowi-!-  "«  "  ^\'-  "f  •".""''.y-  ™'.'i^.'.'  «•»■"? ^}^ .f""" 
crad  a  part  at  luly  h)  the  llcvm. 


n  inercluuil.  In  llie  nuddlc  ages,  Venice, 
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Genoa,  Florence  and  Pisa  were  the  chief  cierU  Balv.)  Ancient  Italv  i»  generally 
marts  of  the  European  commerce  witli  describea  under  the  13  following  heads: 
the  East  Indies ;  and  Italians  (then  called  1.  Liguria  (see  Gaul) ;  2.  Gallia  Cisalpi- 
LombardSy  without  distinction,  in  Germa-  na ;  S.  Venetia ;  4.  Etruria ;  5.  Umbria 
nv,  France  and  England)  were  scattered  and  Picenum ;  C.  the  Sabiiii,  i£qui.  Mar- 
all  over  Europe  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  si,  Peligni,  Vestini,  Mamicini ;  7.  Rome ; 
The  discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea  depriv-  8.  Latium ;  9.  Campania ;  10.  Samnium ; 
ed  them  of  the  India  trade,  and  the  pros-  11.  Apulia;  12.  Lucania;  13.  the  BruttiL 
perity  of  those  republics  declined.  The  The  ancient  geography  of  Italy  has  been 
Italian,  restricted  almost  solely  to  traffic  learnedly  illustrated  by  Mannert  ^Leiiieic, 
in  the  productions  of  his  own  country,  has  1823, 2  vols.)  and  Cramer  {DtMrtption  of 
nevertheless  always  remained  an  able  and  Jhicient  Ealy^  2  vols.,  Oxfbrd,  182d).  The 
active  merchant  Before  Rome  had  (2100  modem  histoiy  of  Italy  begins  with  the 
years  ago)  absorbed  all  the  vital  power  of  &11  of  the  Western  Empire. 
Italy,  this  country  was  thickly  inhabited,  First  Period,  from  Odoactr  (476)  to  At- 
and,  for  the  most  part,  by  civilized  nations,  hoin  (568J,  comprises  the  time  of  the  do- 
In  tiie  north  of  Italy  alone,  which  offered  minion  orthc  lleruliansand  Rugiansand  of 
the  longest  resistance  to  the  Romans,  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom.  Romulus  was 
dwelt  a  barbarous  people,  the  Gauls.  Far-  the  founder  of  the  city,  that  became  the  mis- 
ther  south,  on  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber,  a  tress  of  the  world ;  Augustus  founded  its 
number  of  small  tribes,  such  as  the  Etrus-  universal  monarchy,  and  Romulus  Augus- 
ci,  the  Samnites  and  Latins,  endeavored  tulus  was  the  name  of  its  last  feeble  em- 
to  find  safety,  by  forming  confederacies,  peror,  who  was  dethroned  by  his  German 
Less  closely  united,  and  oflen  hostile  to  guards.  Odoacer,  their  leader,  assumed 
each  other,  were  the  Greek  colonies  of  the  title  of  king  oflt/dy^  and  thus  this  coun- 
Lower  Italy,  called  Magna  Grtcia,  The  try  was  sejmratea  from  the  Roman  empire, 
story  of  die  subjection  of  these  nations  to  But  this  valiant  barbarian  could  not  commu- 
the  Roman  ambition,  belongs  to  the  his-  nicate  a  spirit  of  independence  and  eneigy 
tory  of  Rome.  Italy,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  degenerate  Italians  ;  nothing  but 
was  divided  into  Upper,  Middle  and  Low-  an  amalgamation  widi  a  people  in  a  state 
er  Italy.  The  first  division  comprehend-  of  nature  could  effect  their  regeneration, 
ed  all  the  states  situated  in  the  basin  of  Such  a  people  already  stood  on  die  fron- 
the  Po ;  the  second  extended  between  the  tiers  of  Italy.  Theodoric  (q.  v.),  king  of 
former  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  the  Ostrogotlis,  instigated  by  Zeno,  empe- 
fbnned  the  third.  At  present,  it  is  divided  ror  of  die  East,  overthrew  (493)  the  king- 
into  the  following  independent  states,  dora  of  Odoacer,  and  reduced  all  Italy, 
which  arc  not  connected  with  each  other  liis  Goths  spread  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily. 
by  any  political  tie,  and  of  which  an  ac-  In  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic  alone,  some 
count  viill  be  snven  imder  the  separate  fugitives,  who  had  fled  from  the  devasta- 
heads — 1.  die  kingdom  of  Sardinia  ;  2.  tions  of  Attila,  and  obtained  a  subsistence 
Lombardy,  or  Austrian  Italy  (including  as  sailors,  and  by  the  manufacture  of  salt, 
Milan  and  Venice);  3.  die  duchy  of  Par-  maintained Uieir freedom.  Theodoric, who 
ma  ;  4.  the  duchy  of  Modena  (nicluding  combined  the  vigor  of  the  north  with  the 
Massa) ;  5.  the  mnd-duchy  of  Tuscany ;  cultivation  of  the  south,  is  justly  termed  the 
6.  the  duchy  of  Lucca;  7.  die  republic  Greo^,  and,  under  the  name  of  ZKe/ncAq/' 
of  San  Marino ;  8.  the  papal  dommions  Bern  (Verona),  has  become  one  of  the 
(see  Chxirchy  States  of  the)]  9.  the  kin|^-  principal  heroes  of  old  Gremian  story, 
doin  of  Naples  or  the  Two  Sicilies.  Italia  But  the  energy  of  his  people  soon  yielded 
did  not  become  die  general  name  of  this  to  Roman  corruption.  Totila,  for  10  years, 
country  until  the  age  of  Augustus.  It  had  contested  in  vain  the  ahnost  completed 
been  early  imperfecdy  known  to  die  conquest  with  the  military  diill  of  Belisari- 
Greeks  unUer  the  name  of  Hesperia,  Au-  us.  He  fell  in  battle  in  552,  and  Teias  in 
sonia^  Salumia  and  (Enotria  Avere  also  553,  after  which  Italy  was  annexed  to  the 
names  a])plied  by  them  to  the  southern  Eastern  Empire,  under  an  exarch,  who  re- 
jjart,  with  which  alone  diey  were  at  first  sided  at  Ravenna.  But  the  first  exarch, 
acquainted.  The  name  Italia  was  at  first  Narses,  a  eunuch,  sunk  under  Uie  intrigues 
merely  a  partial  name  fur  the  southern  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  his  succejisor 
extremity,  until  it  was  gradually  extended  neglected  the  defence  of  die  posses  of  the 
to  the  whole  country.  It  wai  probably  Al[».  Tlie  country  was  then  invaded  br 
derive<i  from  IlaluSj  an  GSnotrian  chief,  the  Lombunis,  a  German  people  Mliich 
though  others  give  a  different  etymology,  had  emitted  from  the  Elbe  to  Pannonia. 
(See,  in  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  An-  Under  kmg  Alboin,  tliey  conquered  Lorn- 
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baidy,  which  receiveil  its  name  from  them,  which  was  maintained  hy  duke  Arichis, 
ahnost  without  a  blow.  Their  govern-  and  again»t  the  republics  in  Lower  Italy, 
ment  was  leas  favorable  to  the  arts  and  where  Naples*,  Anialii  and  Gaeta  in  par- 
sciences  than  that  of  tlie  Coths.  ticular,  had  iiecome  rich  by  navigation 
Second  Period, — Erom  Alhoin  to  Char-  and  commerce,  were  unsuccesHful.    The 


hria.    Albom  also  created,  the  duchy  of  but  the  secular  supremacy  of  the  pojics 

Benevento,  in  Lower  Italy,  with  which  was  fintt  completed  by  Innocent  III,  about 

he  invested  Zotto.    The  whole  of  Loin-  1200. 

bardian  Italy  was  dinded  into  30  great  Third  Ptriod. — From  Charlemagne  to 
fielk,  under  dukes,  count**,  &c.,  which  Otho  the  Great{i)6l),  or  Period  of  ike  Car- 
soon  became  hereditary.  Toj^tlier  with  lovingians  and  Interregnum,  Leo  III  lie- 
the  new  kingdom,  the  confederation  of  stowed  on  the  king  of  the  Franks,  on 
tlie  fugitives  in  the  lagoons  still  sulisisted  Christmas  day,  A.  D.  BOO,  the  imperial 
iu  undi«turbed  li-eodom.  The  ie^ltuiders,  crowi  of  the  West,  wliich  needed  a  Char- 
by  the  election  of  their  first  doge,  Anafes-  lemagnc  to  raise  it  from  notJiing.  But 
to,  in  6d7f  established  a  central  govern-  dislike  to  the  Franks,  whose  conquest  was 
nient ;  and  tlic  rej)ubli<*  of  Venice  was  looko<l  upon  as  a  new  invasion  of  Imrlmri- 
foundcd.  (See  P'emce,)  Ravenna,  the  seat  ans,  united  the  free  cities,  Rome  excepted, 
of  tJie  exorcli,  witli  Romagna,tlie  Pentap-  more  closely  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
olis,  or  the  five  maritime  citirs  (Rimini,  Even  during  the  lifetime  of  Charlemagne, 
Pesaro,  Fano,  Sinigaglia  and  ^incoua),  Fninkish  Italy  was  ^ven  to  his  grancMon 
and  almost  nil  the  coasts  of  Lower  Italy,  Bcnianl  (810).  But,  Bernard  having  at- 
wherc  Amalfi  and  (laota  had  dukes  of  terrrpted  to  become  independent  of  his 
their  own,  of  the  (ircek  nation,  reinnined  uncle,  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  ho  was  de- 
uuconquered,  together  with  Sicily  and  the  privecl  of  the  crown,  and  his  eyes  were 
capital,  Rome,  which  was  governed  by  a  toni  out  Italy  now  remained  a  constitu- 
patrician  in  the  name  of  the  eniperor.  cnt  part  of  the  Fronkish  monarchy,  till  the 
The  slight  dependence  on  the  court  of  partition  of  Verdun  (843),  when  it  was 
Byzantium  disap{>eared  almost  entirely  in  allotted,  with  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  eightli  century,  when  what  was  afterwards  called  Lorraine,  to 
Leo  the  Isaurian  exasperated  the  orthodox  Lothaire  I,  eldest  son  of  Louis.  liOtliaire 
ItnlJaiis,  by  his  attack  on  imugt!s.  (See  left  tiie  government  (8.50)  to  his  son  Louis 
Iconoclasts.)  The  cities  ex])elled  his  ofti-  II,  the  most  estimable  of  the  Italian 
ccni,  and  chose  consuls  and  a  senate,  iw  in  princes  of  the  Carlovingiun  line.  After 
ancient  times.  Rome  acknowledged,  not  his  death  (87.5),  Italy  Iwcame  the  apple 
indeed  the  power,  but  a  certain  ]»atenial  of  discord  to  the  whole  family.  Clmnes 
authority  ot  its  bishops,  vvcu  in  secular  the  Bald  of  France  first  took  ])(»ssession 
aftairs,  hi  coustHpiencc  of  the  n^spect  of  it,  and,  after  his  dt*ath  (877),  Carloraan^ 
which  their  holiness  procured  them.  The  king  of  Ilavaria,  who  was  succeeded,  in 
popes,  in  their  eftbrts  to  defend  the  free-  880,  by  his  lirother  Charles  the  Fat,  king 
dom  of  Rome  against  tlie  I»ml)anls,  for-  of  Suabia,  who  united  the  whole  Frauk- 
saken  by  the  court  of  Byzantium,  gener-  ish  monarchy  for  the  Inst  time.  His  de- 
ally  had'  recourse  to  the'  Fnmkish  kings.  thn)nement  (887)  was  tlie  epoch  of  an- 
In"  consideration  of  the  aid  expected  archy  and  civil  war  in  Italy-  Berengarius, 
BgaiiMt  king  Astolphus,  jwiwi  Stephen  III  duke  of  Friuli,  and  Guido,  duke  of  Spole- 
(/5.3)  not  only  anointcnl  Vv.\nuy  who  had  to  (besides  the  marquis  of  Ivrea,  the  onlv 
been  made  king  of  the  Franks,  in  7.52,  ones  remaining  of  the  .*W  great  vassata), 
with  the  approbation  of  popeZncharias,  but,  disputed  the  crown  lu'tween  them.  Guido 
with  the  assent  of  the  municipality  of  was  crowned  king  and  emperor,  and,  after 
Roinn,  ap|X>inted  him  iiatrician,  as'  the  his  drath  (8f»4),  hissonLiuubert.  Arnold, 
imperial  governor  had  hirlierto  l)ecn  de-  the  Carlr»vingian  kbig  of  tlie  Germans, 
nominated.  Charlemagne^  nunh'  war  iqion  enforced  his  claims  to  the  royal  and  impe- 
DesideriuB,  the  king  of  the  Lombanln,  in  rial  crown  of  Italy  (806),  but,  like  most  of 
defence  of  the  Roman  church,  took  him  his  successors,  was  able  to  maintain  them 
prisoner  hi  his  capit'il,  Pnvia,  united  his  onlv  during  his  residence  in  the  comitn*. 
empire  with  the  Frankish  monarchy  (774),  After  the  death  of  I^mbcit  and  Aniold 
ami  evenluallv  gave  Italy  a  king  in  his  (8118  and  8f>i)),Louis,  king  of  Lower  Burgim- 
pon  Pepin,  fiut  his  atieinpt«<  against  the  dy,  l)ecame  the  com|)etitor  of  Bercngarius 
ilucby  of  Benevento,  the  indepi'ndencc  of  I ;  and  this  Iwld  ajid  noble  prince,  although 
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crowned  king  in  894,  and  emperor  in  915,  daughter  of  llieodora,  elevated  her  son, 

did  not  enjoy  quiet  till  he  had  expelled  John  XI,   to  the  papal   dignity.      The 

the  emperor  Louis  III  (905),  and  van-  brother  of  the  latter,  Alberic  of  Camerino, 

^uished  another  competitor,  Kodolph  of  and  his  son  Octavian,  were  abBolute  ma*- 

^pper  Burgundy :  he  was  even  then  un-  tera  of  Rome,  and  the  last  was  pope,  under 

able,  on  account  of  the  feeble  condition  of  the  name  of  John  XII,  when  20  years  of 

the  state,  to  defend  the  kingdom  effect-  age  (956).    Otho  the  Great,  whom  he  bad 

ivelyagainst  the  invasions  of  the  Saracens  crowned  emperor  in  Rome,  in  962,  dc- 

(fiom  kK))  and  the  Hungarians  (from  899).  posed  him,  and  chose  Leo  VIII  in  his 

After  the  assassination    of  Berengarius  stead ;  but  the  ^peoole,  jealous  of  its  richt 

(9241  Rodolph  II  relinquished  his  claims  of  election,  chose  Benedict  V.    From  mis 

to  Hugh,  count  of  Provence,  in  exchange  time,  the  popes,  instead  of  ruling  the  peo- 

for  that  country.  Hugh  sought  to  strength-  pie  of  Rome,  became  dependent  on  them, 

en  the  insecure  throne  of  Imly  by  a  blcKKiy  in  Lower  Italy,  the  republics  of  Naples, 

tyrannv.    His  nephew,  Berengarius,  mar-  Gaeta  and  Amalfi   stul  defended    their 

2uis  of  Ivrea,  fled  from  his  snares  to  Otho  independence  against  the  Lombard  duchy 

le  Great  of  Germany  (940),  assembled  of  Benevento,  with  the  more  ease,  since 

an  armv  of  fugitives,  returned,  and  over-  the  duchy  had  been  divided  (839)  between 

threw  Hugh  (945),  who  was  succeeded  Siconolphus  of  Salerno  and  Radelgbisiufl 

by  his  son  liOthure.     Berengarius  be-  of  Benevento,  and  subsequently  among  a 

came  his  first  counsellor.    But,  after  the  greater  number,  and  since  with  the  du&es 

death  of  I/Hhaire,  In  950  (poisoned,  it  was  they  had  had  a  common  enemy  in  the 

said,  b^  Bmnfluius),  the  latter  wished  to  Saracens,  who  had  been  previously  invited 

oompel  hkl  «idow--the  beautiful  Ade-  over  from  Sicily  by  both  parties  (about 

kdde— eoolnnr  lo  her  inclinadon,  to  mar-  830),  as  auxiliaries  against  each  other,  but 

ly  biB  9Qfek    Eteaping  from  his  cruelty  who  had  setded  and  maintained  them- 

ttid  bar  pi|n%  she  took  refuge  in  the  selves  in  Apulia.    The  emperors  Louis  U 

castle  QfCSuKHMU  where  slie  was  besieged  and  Basilius  Macedo  had,  with  combined 

bv  Berengaiiua  II.    She  now  applied  for  forces,  broken  the  power  of  the  Muasul- 

aid  to  Otho  I,  king  of  Germany,  who  mans  (866) ;  the  former  was,  nevertheless, 

passed  the  Alps,  liberated  her,  conquered  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Lower  Ita- 

Pavia,  became  king  of  the  Franks  and  ly,  but  the  Greeks,  on  the  contraiy,  gained 

Lombards  (in  951),  and  married  Adelaide,  a  firmer  footing,  and  formed,  of  the  re- 

To  a  prompt  submission,  and  the  cession  gions  taken  from  the  Saracens,  a  separate 

of  Friuli,  the  key  of  Italy,  which  Otho  province,  called  the  Thema  of  LofAanfyt 

gave  to  his  brother  Heniy,  Berengarius  which  continued  under  their  dominion, 

was  indebted  for  permission  to  reign  as  though  without  prejudice  to  the  liberty  of 

the  vassal  of  Otho.    But,  the  nobles  of  the  republics,    upwards   of  a    hundred 

Italy  preferring  new  complaints  against  years,  being  governed  by  a  catapan  (gov- 

him,  10  years  after,  Otho  returned  (961),  emor-general)  at  Bari.    Otho  the  Great 

deposed  him,  and  led  him  prisoner  to  himself  did  not  succeed  in  driving  them 

Bamberg,  and,  after  having  l)een  himself  altogether  from  Italy.    The  marriace  of 

crowned  kinff  of  Ital^  with  the  iron  crown,  his  son,  Otlio  II,  with  the  Greek  pnncesi 

in  961,  united  this  kingdom  with  the  Ger-  Theopliania,  put  an  end  to  his  exertions 

man.    Otho  gave  the  great  imperial  fiefi  for  this  purpose,  as  did  the  unfortunate 

to  Germans,  and  granted  to  tne  Italian  batde  at  Basentello  to  the  similar  attempci 

cities  privileges  that  were  the  foundation  renewed  by  Otho  II  (980). 

of  a  free  constitution,  for  Which  they  soon  Fmtrth  Period. — From  Otho  iht  Gnat  lo 

became  ripe.    The  growing  wealth  of  the  Gregory  VU  (1073).     The  DommUm  ef 

papal  court,  owing  to  the  munificence  of  the  Gemuin  Kings.    In  opposition  to  the 

the  French  ^kiogs,  which  had  promoted  designs  of  the  count  of  Tusculum,  who 

their  influence  on   the    government,  so  wished  to  supplant  the  absent  emperor  at 

beneficial  under  Leo  IV,  and  popes  of  a  Rome,  a  noble  Roman,  the  consul  Cres- 

similar  character,  became,  through  the  cor-  centius,  attempted  to  govern  Ronie  uiider 

ruption  of  the  Roman  court,  in  the  10th  the  semblance  of  her  ancient  Hbcrty  (9601 

century,  the  first  cause  of  its  decline.  Otho  II,  king  since  973^  occupied  wim 

The  clergy  and  the  people  elected  the  his  projects  of  conquest  in  Lower  Italy, 

popes  according  to  the  will  of  the  consuls  did  not  interfere  wim  this  administiatioD, 

and  a  few  patricians.    In  the  first  half  of  which  became  formidable  to  the  vicious 

the  10th  ccntuiy,  two  women  disposed  of  popes  Boniface  VII  and  John  XV.    But, 

the  holy  chair.    Theodora  elevated  (914)  when  Otho  III,  who  had  reigned  in  Gei^ 

her  lover,  John  X,   and   Marozia,   the  many  since  983,  raised  his  kingmyyi  Greg- 
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Id  die   popedom,    Crescentius  bards,  sometiines  of  the  ropubfics,  some- 

16  ktter  to  be  expelled,  and  John  times  of  the  Greeks  against  each  other 

Iveek,  to  be  elected  by  the  peo-  and  against  the  Saracens,  they  constantly 

abo  endeavored  to  place  Rome  became  more  powerful  by  petty  wars, 

der  the  nominal  supremacy  of  The  great  preparations  of  Leo  DC  for  their 

atine  empire.     Otho,  however,  expulsion  terminated  in  his  defeat  and 

I  Grepiory,  besieged  Crescentius  capture  (1053).    On  the  other  hand,  Nico- 

itle  of  St  Angolo,  took  him  pris-  las  II  united  with  the  Norman  princes, 

1  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  and,  in  1059,  invested  Robert  Ouiscard 

ither  noble  Romans  (998).    But  with  all  the  territories  conquered  by  him 

BUS  again  threw  off  their  allegi-  in  Lower  Italy.     From  that  time,  the 

le  emperor,  and  yielded  only  to  pope,  in  his  conflicts  vnth  the  imperial 

hi  the  death  of  Otho  III  (1002),  power,  relied  on  the  support  of  his  faithful 

IDS  considered  their  connexion  vassal,  the  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria, 

Gennan  empire  as  dissolved,  to  which  Sicily  was  soon  added.    While 

marquis  of  Ivrea,  was  clectc<l  the  small  states  of  the  south  were  thus 

,  crowned  at  Pavia.    This  was  a  united  into  one  laroe  one,  the  kingdom  in 

motive  for  Milan,  tlie  enemy  of  tlie    north  was  dissolving   hito   smaller 

declare  for  Henry  II  (in  Italy,  I)  states.    The  Lombard  cities  were  layln*; 

lany.     A  civil  war  ensued,  in  the  foundation  of  their  fiiturc  importance. 

retry  city,  relying  on  its  walls,  Venice,    Genoa  and  Pisa  were  olreadv 

reoter  or  less  ]tait    Heniy  was  imwerful.    The  Pisanese,  who,  in  960, 

iDff  of  Italy,  by  the  nobles  as-  hod  ^ven  to  Otlio  11  efficient  aid  against 

in  Pavia ;  but  disturbances  arose,  the  Greeks  in  Lower  Italy,  and,  in  lOOS, 

a  part  of  the  city  wwa  destroyed  boldly  attacked  the  SaracenB  there.  Yen- 

u  D.  1004).    Not  till  after  Haitlu-  turcd,  in  connexion  with  the  Genoese  (no 

i  |1015)  was  Henry  recognised  as  less  warlike  and  skilled  in  navigation),  to 

Jl  liOmbordy ;  he  was  succeeded  assail  tlie  infidels  in  their  own  letritory, 

d  II  (in  Italy,  I).    At  a  diet  held  and  twice  conquered  Sardinia  (1017  aiici 

linear  Piacenza, in  1037, Con-  1050),  which  they  divided  into  several 

t  the  fiefs  hereditary  by  a  funda-  largo  fiefn,  and  distributed  them  among 

iw  of  the  eniitire,  and  endeavored  their  princif)al  citizens, 

stability  and  tranquillity  to  the  F^fth  Period, — From  Gregory  VII  to  the 

t  without  success.     Tlie  cities  FaUoftheHohengtaufen,    Struggles  of  the 

rere  daily  becoming  more  power-  Popes  and  Republics  wUh  the  Emperors. 

he  bishops  were  engaged  in  con-  Gregory  VII  humbled  Henry  IV  in  1077. 

anels  with  the  nobili^,  and  the  Urban  II  instigated  tlic}  rinp<'ror^s  own 

nth  their  vassals,  which  could  not  sons  against  their  father.     Courud,  the 

»ed.    Republican  Rome,  under  eldest,  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  in  109!i, 

mce  of  tlie  family  of  Crescentius,  afler  whose  death  (1101)  Henry,  Uie  second 

reduced  to  ol)ediencc  neither  by  son,  succeeded  in  deposing  his  father  from 

'.  and  Conrad  II  nor  by  the  popes,  the  imperial  throne.    Henry  V,  the  crca- 

enry  III  (in  Italy,  II),  the  sou  and  ture  of^  tlie  poi)e,  soon  became  his  o]>po- 

•  of'^Conrail  (ICfeK)),  entered  Italy  nent ;  but,  afler  a  severe  conflict,  con- 

;found  three  \K)[teB  in  Rome,  all  of*  eluded  with  him  the  conconlate  of  Wonns 

{deposed,  appointed  in  tlieir  stead  (1122).    A  main  i)oint,  which  remained 

II,  and  ever  afler  filled  the  papal  unsettled,  gave  rise  to  new  difficulties  in 

his  own  authority,  with  virtuous  the  1 2th  and  13th  centuries — ^thc  c^<tate  of 

ecc^lesiastics.    This  reform  gave  Matilda,  marchioness  of  Tuscany,  who 

s  new  consequence,  which  after-  (chcd  J 1 15),  by  a  will,  the  validity  of  which 

lecame    fatal    to    his   successor,  was  disputed  by  tlie  emperor,  bequeathed 

lied  in  1056.    During  the  long  all  Imt  proixjrty  to  the  pa])al  see.    Meon- 

of  his  son  Henr}- IV  (in  Italy,  1 11^  while,  in  the  south,  the  Nornmii  state 

y  of  tlie  (X)pes,  directwl  by  the  (1130),  under  Roger  I,  was  formed  into  u 

Uldebrand    (iiflerwanls    Gregory  kingdom,  from  the  niins  of  republican 

^ceeded  in  creating  an  opposition,  liberty  and  of  the  Greek  and  l^)nil)ard 

loon   liecome  forinidahle  to  the  doiniiiion.     (See  Siciliis^  the  Ttco.)     In 

power.    (See  Pope,)    The  Nor-  the  small  republics  of  the  north  ol*  Italy, 

lo  contributed  to  this  result    As  the  government  was,  in  uiokI  cnses,  divid- 

1016,  warriors  from  Nonnondy  ed  Ixjtween  the  consuls,  the  lesser  council 

ilished  themselves  in  Calabria  and  {credenza)^  tlie  great  council,  nnd  the  i)op- 

AlUoe  sometimes  of  the  Lom-  ular  assembly  {parlam^nioy    Petty  feuds 
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developed  their  youthful  energies.  Such  Aiicona  (1174),  with  a)I  the  power  of 
were  tnose  that  temiinated  witli  the  de*  Gibcline  Tuscany ;  and  the  latter,  with 
struction  of  Lodi  by  Milan  (1111),  ami  tlie  tlic  Germnni>,  l)efore  Alexandria  (1175). 
ten  years'  siege  of  Coino  by  the  forces  of  He  was  also  (lefeated  by  Milan,  at  Legna- 
ail  the  Lombanl  cities  (11 18^ — 1128).  The  no,  in  117().  Ho  then  concluded  a  con- 
subjugation  of  this  city  rendere<l  Milan  the  cordate  with  Alexander  HI,  and  a  truce 
first  power  in  Lombard V,  and  most  of  the  witli  the  cities  (1176),  at  Venice,  and  a 
neighboring  cities  werelier  allies.  Others  peace,  which  secured  their  independence, 
fonned  a  counter  alliance  with  her  antag-  at  Constance  (1183).  The  republics  re- 
onist,  Pavia.  Disputes  between  Milan  taiued  the  podesih  (foreign  noblemen,  now 
and  Cremona  were  the  occasion  of  the  elected  by  themselves)  as  judges  and  geu- 
first  war  between  the  two  unions  (1129),  erals.  As  formerly,  all  were  to  take  the 
to  which  the  contest  of  Lotliaire  II  and  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance  to  tlie  cmpe- 
Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen  for  the  crown,  ror.  But,  instead  of  strengthening  their 
soon  cave  another  direction.  This  was  league  into  a  ])ermanent  confederacy  (the 
the  origin  of  the  Gibelines  (favorers  of  only  safety  for  Italy),  they  were  soon  split 
the  emperor)  and  the  Guelfs  (tlie  adlie-  into  new  factions,  when  the  designs  of  the 
rents  of^  tlie  tumily  of  Guelfs  (q.  v.),  and,  Hoheustaufen  on  the  throne  of  Sicih* 
in  general,  the  partv  of  tlie  po])e«).  In  drew  Frederic  and  Henr}'  VI  (V)  from 
Rome,  the  love,  of  lifjcrt}',  restrained  by  Lombanly.  Tlic  defeat  of  tlie  united 
Gregory  VII,  rose  in  proportion  as  his  forces  of  almost  all  Lomlmrdy,  on  the 
successors  rule<l  witli  less  energ}'.  The  Oglio,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brescia,  though 
schisms  between  Gelasius  II  and  Gregory  inferior  in  nuinlK^rEi,  is  celebrated  under 
VIII,  Innocent  II  and  Anacletus  II,  re-  tl}euaineofLanudamorte(ll97).  Among 
newed  the  hopes  of  the  Romans.  Arnold  the  nobles,  the  Da  Romano  were  the  cbieu 
of  Brescia,  formerly  proscribed  (11^)  for  of  the  Gibelines,  and  the  marquises  of 
liis  violeut  attacks  against  tlie  luxury  of  Este  of  tlie  Guelfs.  During  the  niinority 
the  clergy  in  tliat  country,  was  their  of  Frederic  H,  and  the  disputes  for  the 
leader  (1146).  Afler  eight  years,  Adrian  succession  to  the  German  throne,  Inno- 
IV  succeeded  in  effecting  his  execution,  cent  III  (Frederic's  guardian)  succeeded 
Frederic  I  of  Hoheustaufen  (called  Barhor  in  reestablishing  the  secular  authority'  of 
rotsa)  crossed  the  Alps  six  times,  in  order  the  holy  see  in  Rome  and  tlie  surrounding 
to  defend  his  possessions  in  Italy  against  country,  and  in  enforcuig  its  clauiis  to  the 
the  republicanism  of  the  I^mbard  cides.  donations  of  Chariemagne  and  Matilda. 
Embracing  the  cause  of  Pavia  as  the  weak-  He  also  brought  over  almost  all  Tuscany, 
er,  he  de\'astated(  1154)  tlie  territory  of  Mi-  except  Pisa,  to  the  ])arty  of  the  Guelfs 
ian,  destroyed  Tortona,  and  i^-as  crowned  (1197).  A  blind  hereditar}'  hatred,  rather 
in  Pavia  and  Rome.  In  1 158,  he  reduced  than  a  seal  for  the  cause,  in6])ired  die  par- 
Milan,  demolished  the  fortifications  of  Pia-  ties ;  for  when  a  Guelf  (Otho  IV)  ascended 
cenzo,  and  held  a  diet  at  RoncagUa,  where  the  imperial  throne,  tlie  Guelfs  became 
he  extended  the  imperial  prerogatives  con-  liis  party,  and  the  Gibelines  the  pope's: 
fbrmably  widi  the  Justinian  code,  gave  the  but  the  reversion  of  the  imperial  croi^Ti  to 
cities    chief    magistrates    {padesta),    and  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  in  the  person 

{>roclaimed  a  general  i)eace.  His  rigor  of  Frederic  II,  soon  restored  the  ancient 
laving  excited  a  new  rel)ellion,  ho  re-  relations  (1212).  In  Florence,  this  party 
duced  Crema  to  ashes  (1160),  compelled  spirit  gave  pretence  and  aliment  (1215)  to 
Milan  to  submission,  and,  having  driven  the  disinites  of  the  Buondehnonti  and  Do- 
om all  fh(»  iiihabitunts,  demolished  the  nati  with  the  llierti  and  Aniidei,  original- 
fortifications  (1162).  Nothing,  however,  ing  in  private  causes;  and  most  cili»^ 
but  tlic  terror  of  his  onus  upheld  his  were  thus  internally  divided  into  €ruel& 
jiower.  When  the  einj>eror  entered  Italy  and  Gil)elines.  The  Guelf  cities  of  Lorn- 
(1163)  without  an  army,  the  cities  con-  banly  miewed  the  Lomlianl  confederary, 
chided  a  union  tor  luaiiitaiuing  dieir  free-  in  1226.  Tiie  Dominican,  John  of  Vi- 
doni,  which,  in  11  (w,  was  converte<l  into  cenza,  attacked  diese  civil  ^\'ttrs.  The 
the  Lomlmrd  confederacy.  The  confed-  assembly  at  Paqunra  (123?3)  seemed  to 
eratps  restored  Milan,  and,  to  hold  in  cromi  his  exertions  witli  success ;  Iwit  his 
rhrck  the  Gibeliiie  citj'  of  Pavia,  built  a  attempt  to  obtain  srcular  power  in  Vicen- 
iiew  city,  called,  in  honor  of  the  pope,  za  occasioned  his  fall.  Aller  the  enniemr 
•iUtnatviria.  Neither  Frederic's  govern-  had  returned  from  his  crusade  (l^JO),  he 
'  r.  Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  nor  A\'aged  ^^Tir,  >vitli  varying  success,  a;!ain!«( 
li«'  iiiiiiselfj  could  effect  any  thing  against  the  cities  and  against  Gregor}'  IX,  hecd- 
the  confederacy;  the  former  ftiJed  t^fbre  less  of  tlie  excommunication,  while  Ezze- 
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miano,  imdcr  tlic  pretcnco  of  ofCharleH,Avcro  more  efficient;  but Mar- 

the    GibelincB,  established,   by  tin  IV  (1280),  servilely  devoted  to  Chnrlcs, 

d  of  violence,  his  own  powrr  in  destroyed  every  diing  wliich  had  lieen 

'erona,  Viccnza  and  tlie  neigh-  effwtod,    and    persecuted   the  Gilxilinca 

Thepa|)al  court  succeeded  in  with  new  animosity.  A  difien^nt  interest — 

the  Pisanese  tamily  of  the  Vis-  thutof  trade  and  navigation — impelled  the 

Grallura  in  Sardinia,  from  the  re-  muritinic  republics  to  mutual  wars.    The 

[id  rendering  them  its  vassoltft,  (lenoese    assisted    Michael     I'alu'ologus 

inding  the  resistance  of  the  re-  (12(51)  to  rtK!ovcr  Constantinople  trom  the 

id  especially  of  tlie  comits  of  Vcnetiai]s,and  received  in  return  Chios;  at 

Bca«    Thence  Pisa,  too,  was  di-  Meloria,  they  anniliilatcd(  1284)  the  navy  of 

0  Gibelines  (Conti)  and  Guelfs  the  Pisans,  and  completed  their  dominion 

Frederic,  however,  married  of  the  sea  by  a  victory  over  tiie  Venetians  at 
d  son,  Ejizius,  to  a  Visconti,  and  Cur/ola  (1298).  Florence  rendered  its 
thetideof^'T^q/'iSarc/tTiuz.  The  democracy  complete  by  the  banishment 
rregory  IX,  to  depose  Frederic,  of  all  the  nobles  (1282),  and  strengthened 
*aBiully  executed  by  Innocent  IV,  the  Guelf  jmrty  by  wise  measures;  but  a 
>uncil  of  Lyons  (1245).  Tliis  n(;w  schism,  caused  by  the  insignifirant 
y  weakened  the  Gil)eline  jMirt}-,  Pistoia,  soon  (hvided  die  Guelfs  in  Flor- 
18  already  nearly  undennined  by  ence  and  all  Tuscany  into  two  tactions — 
;ue8  of  the  mendicant  oniers.  tlie  Neri  fBIack)  and  Bianchi  (White) 
ful  Parma  revolted ;  the  trium])h  (1300).  The  latter  were  almost  all  cxih'1- 
b^Iines  in  Florence  (1248)  lasted  led  by  die  intrigues  of  Boniface  VIII,  and 
years ;  and  their  second  victory,  joined  tlic  Gibelines  (1302).  In  Loin- 
battle  of  Monte  Aperto  (12G0),  bardy,  freedom  seemed  to  have  expired, 
n  the  ascendency  but  six  yeara.  when  the  people,  weary  of  the  everlasting 
gnese  imited  all  the  cincs  of  Ita-  feuds  of  tlieir  tyrants,  rose  in  most  of  the 
jelf  league,  and,  in  the  batde  of  cities,  and  exiiellcd  them  (1302 — G),  in- 
to (124!)),  took  Enzius  prisoner,  eluding  the  Visconti,  who  had  supplanted 
?y  never  released.  In  dieTrevi-  the  Delia  Torre  (1277)  ui  the  govenimeut 
:  alone,  tlie  Gilxilines  possessed  of  Milan. — ^2.  The  Germans  and  the  Delia 
mac}'',  by  means  of  Ezzclin,  rill  Scala,  Henry  VII,  the  first  emjieror  who 
lore  a  crusade  of  all  the  Guelfs  had  apiieared  in  Italy  for  (JO  years  (1310), 
jm  (1255).  But  these  contests  restored  the  princes  to  their  cities,  aiul 
il  to  Ul>erty  ;  the  house  Delia  found  general  submission  to  his  rei^uisi- 
Dwed  diat  of  Romano  in  the  do-  rions,  peace  among  the  panics,  and  hom- 
ad  Milan  itself^  with  a  great  part  age  to  the  empire.  Florence  alone  untlrr- 
urdy,  fomid  masters  in  uie  house  took  the  glorious  part  which  she  so  nobly 
TC.  Tyrants  every  where  arose ;  sustained  for  two  centuries,  as  the  guurdiau 
ime  republics  an<l  the  republic  of  Italian  freedom,  chose  Uolxirt  of  Naph;s, 
ly  alone  remahied  free.  the  enemy  of  Ilenrj',  her  prott.ctor  for  live 
WodL — From  the  Fall  of  the  Ho-  years,  and  remained  free  wliih;  Italy 
t  to  the  Formation  of  the  modem  swarmed  wiUi  tyrants.  The  (lilwline 
n  this  periotl,  different  princes  Pisa  received  a  master  after  the  death  of 

1  to  usurp  the   sovereignly  of  Ih'nry,    in    Ugurcione    della    Faggiuola 
The  Pnnccs  of  Anjou,    After  (1314).    Afler  his  expulsi(»n,  Lucca,  which 

of  Anjou  had  Inicome,  by  the  lie  also  niled,  received  another  lord  in 
he  pope,  king  of  Naj)les,  senator  f'astniccio  Castnicani  (131(1);  Padua  fell 
papal  vicar  in  Tuscany, and  had  (1318)  to  the  housi^  of  Carrara;  Alexan- 
his  ambition  to  tin;  throne  of  dria,  Tortona  (1315)  and  Cremona  (13122) 
|X)licy  in  which  his  successors  to  the  Visconti  of  Milan ;  Mantua  (gov- 
d),  the  names  of  Guelfs  and  emed,  snicc  1275,  by  the  B<«i:icossi),  de- 
acquired  a  new  .signification,  volved,  by  hihcritance,  to  Uie  Gonzagas 
tcr  denote«l  the  tiiends,  the  latter  (b*^i8);  in  Ferrara,  the  long^contested  do- 
lies,  of  the  French.  To  these  uiinionof  die  Este  was  established  (1317); 
vere  adde<l,  in  die  republic?*,  the  and  Ravenna  was  governed,  from  1273, 
'  the  nobility  and  tlie  people,  the  by  tli(^  Polenta.  In  the  other  citic?,  the 
which  was  almost  univerwdly  stune  tyranny  existed,  but  frequently 
L  The  honest  exertions  of  the  chmiging  from  family  to  family,  and 
legory  X  (who  died  127t))  to  dierefore  more  oppn'ssive.  These  petty 
peace,  Avere  of  no  avail ;  diose  of  princes,  especially  Della  Scala,  Matteo 
U,  who  feared  the  preponderance  Visconti,  and  Castruccio,  were  a  couutcr- 
\u              9 
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poise  to  the  ambitious  views  of  Rol)cit  cf  large  companies  of  soldiers,  who,  after 
Naples,  appointed  by  Clement  V  imperial  every  i»eace,  continued  the  war  on  iheir 
vicar  in  Italy.    Rulicrt,  however,  acquired  own  accoimt,  ravaging  the  whole  counirj* 
for  his  son,  Charles  of  Calal)ria,  the  gov-  with  fire  and  sword;  such  as  the  bands  of 
emment  of  Florence  and  Sienna,  which  the  count  Wenier  (1348)  and  of  Montreal 
he  retained  till  his  death  (1328).    Louis  (1354).— 3.  Tht  Viscontu    John  Visconti, 
of  Bavaria,  who  came  to  Italy  (1327)  to  archbishop  and  lonl  of  Milan,  and  his  suc- 
reduce  the  Anjous  and  the  Guelfs,  became  cessors,  were  checked  in  tlieir  dangerous 
hunself  at  variance  with  the    Gibelines,  jirojects  for  extending  their  power,  not  so 
whom  he  alienated  by  his  caprice  and  much  by  Charles  lArs  expedition  through 
perfidy ;  and  tlie  character  of  John  XXII  Italy,  and  by  the  exertions  of  innumerable 
80  cooled  the  zeal  of  the  Guelfs,  that  both  papal  legates,  as  by  the  wisdom  and  in- 
parties,  recognising  the  common  interest  trepidity  of  the  republics,  especiaUy  of  the 
of  lil)erty,  became  somewhat  more  friend-  Florentine.     Charles  appeared  in   1355, 
ly.    The  amiable  adventurer  John,  king  overthrew  in  Pisa  the  Gambacorti,  cle\-ai- 
of  Bohemiai,  suddenly  entered  Italy  (1330).  ing  the  Raspanti,  destroyed  in  Sienna  the 
Invited    by  the    inhabitants  of  Brescia,  domhiion  or  tlie  Nine,  to  which  succeeded 
favored  by  the  pope,  elected  lord  of  Luc-  that  of  the  Twelve,  subjected  for  the  mo- 
ca,  every  where  acting  the  part  of  a  medi-  ment  all  Tuscany,  and  compelled  Florence 
ator  and  peacemaker,  he  would  have  sue-  itself  to  purchase  the  title  of  an  uiiperial 
ceeded  in  establishing  the  power  at  which  city.    In  1363,  he  effected  but  litde  ajrainst 
he  aimed,  had  he  not  been  opposed  by  the  the  Visconti,  freed  Lucca  from  the  Pisan- 
Florentines.    On  his  second  expedition  to  ese  power,  and  overthrew  the  Twelve  in 
Italy  (1333),  Azzo  Visconti,  Mastino  della  Sienna;  but  his  attacks  on  the  liberty  of 
ScaJa,  and  Robert  of  Naples,  united  against  Pisa  and  Sienna  failed  in  consequence  of 
him  and  his.  ally,  the  papal  legate  Ber-  the  valor  of  the  citizens.    Pope  Innocent 
trand  of  Poiet,  who  aspired  to  ti^  domin-  VI  succeeded  in  conquering  the  whole  of 
ion  of  Bologna.    Afler  the  downfall  of  the  States  of  the  Church  by  means  of  the 
both  (1334),  when  the  Pepoli  began  to  cardinal  legate  Egidius  Albomoz  (1354— 
rule  in  Bologna,  Mastino  della  Scala,  mas-  GO) ;  but,  reduced  to  extremities  by  the 
ter  of  half  Lombardy  and  of  Lucca,  began  oppressions  of  the  legates,  and   encour- 
to    menace  the  freedom  of  Lombardy.  aged  by  Florence,  the  enemy  of  all  tyran- 
Florence  led  the  opposition  against  him,  nv,  the  conquered  cities  revolted  in  1375 
and  excited  a  war  of^  tlie  league,  in  which  l^he  cruelties  of  cardinal  Robert  of  Gene- 
it  gained  notliing  but  the  security  of  its  va  (aflerwards  Clement  VII),  and  of  his 
liberty.     Afler  the  baiHed  Mastino  had  band  of  soldiers  from  Brctagne,  produced 
sold  Lucca  to  the  Florentines,  tlie  Pisans  bnly  a  partixd  subjugation ;    and  in  the 
arose,  and  conriucred  it  for   themselves  great  schism,  the  freedom  of  these  cities, 
(1342).     In    Rome,   torn  by  aristocrats,  or  rather  the  power  of  d^eir  petty  tymnts 
Cola  Ricnzi  (1347)  sought  to  restore  order  was    fully    confinned.      The    Viscooti, 
and  tranquillity ;  he  was  appointed  tribune  meanwhile,  persisting  in  their  schemes  of 
of  the  people,  Imt  was  forced,  afler  seven  conquest,  arrayed  the  whole  stren^  of 
months,  to  vield  to  the  nobility.    Having  Italy  in  opposition  to  tliem,  and  caused 
returned,  after  seven  years  of  banishment,  the  old  factions  of  Guelfs  and  Gibeline? 
with  tlic  legate  cardinal  Allwrnoz  (1354),  to  be  forgotten  in  the  impending  danger, 
he  ruled  a^iin  a  short  time,  when  he  was  Genoa  submitted  to  John  Visconti  (1^), 
murdered  m  an  iusurrcction.    The  Geno-  who  had  purchased  Bologna  fix>m  the  Pe- 
cse,  tired  of  the  i)erpt^tual  disputes  of  the  poli  (1350) ;  but  his  enterprise  against  Tu£^ 
Gibeline  Sphiolas  and   Donas  with  the  c^my  failed  through  tlie  resistance  of  die 
Guelf  Grimaldi  and  Fieschi,  l)anished  all  confederated  Tuscan  repubUcs.     Another 
these  families  in  1339,  and  made  Simon  league  against  him  was  concluded  by  the 
Boccanegra  tlieir  first  doge.    In  Pisa,  the  Venetians  (1354)  with  tlie  petty  tyrants  of 
Gibehiies,  the  comicil  of  the  captain-gen-  Lombardy.    But  tlie  union  of  the  Floreo- 
eral,  Ricciani  della  Gherardesca,  separated  tines  with  the  Visconti  against  the  papal 
into  two  new  iiarties,  Bergoliui  and  Ras-  legates  (1375),  continued  but  a  short  liine. 
panti,  of  whom  the  former,  under  Andrea  In  Florence,  the  Guelfs  were  divided  into 
Gambacorti,   expelled  tlie  latter   (VMS),  the  parties  of  tlie  Ricci  and  the  AlbizzL 
About  this  time,  Italy  suffered  by  a  terrible  The  sedition  of  the  Ciompi  ( 1378),  to  which 
famine  (1347)  and  a  still  more  temble  this  gave  rise,  was  quelled  by  Michael  di 
p(^tilence  (1348),  which  swept  a^^-ay  two  Lando,  who  had  been  elected  gOD&kxii- 
thirds  of  the  population.    No  less  terrible  ere  by  themselves,  in  a  way  no  leas  manly 
was  the  scourge  of  the  bande  (banditti),  or  than  di^terested.    The  Venetkiu^  ini- 
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i  Cairare  on  account  of  the  os-  parties  among  tlie  Italian  mercenary  sol- 

le  had  eiven  the  Genoese  in  tho  dicre,  the  Braeheschi  (from  Bmccio  da 

liozza  (1379),  looked  quietly  on  Montone)  and  tho  Sforzcschi  (so  callc^i 

bn  Galeazzo  Visconti  deprived  from  Sforza  Attendolo),  continued  always 

,  Scaia  and  Carrara  of  all  their  hostile  to  each  other,  contran'  to  the  cus- 

iB  (1387  and  1388),  and  Florence  torn  of  those  mercenary  luiuds.    After  the 

Bisted   the   unfortunate  princes,  extinction  of  the  Visconti  (1447),  Francis 

Jamra  made  himself  agam  mas-  Sibrza  succeeded  in  graining  possession 

idua  (1390),  and  maintained  his  of  the  Milanese  state  (1450).    (Bee  Milan,) 

»,  till  he  Bimk  umler  the  enmity  The  Venetians,  who  aimed  at  territorial  og- 

enetians  (140G),  who,  changing  grandizcment,  liaving  fonncd  a  connexion 

cy,  became  hencefortii,  instead  with  some  princes  against  him,  he  found 

ponents,  the  rivals  of  the  anibi-  an  ally  in  Florence,  which,  with  a  change 

VB  of  the  Visconti.    John  Gale-  ofcircuinstances,  wisely  altered  her  i)olicy. 

ined  from  the  emperor  VVenccs-  About  this  time,  the  family  of  the  Medici 

investiture  of  Milan  as  a  duchy  attauied  to  i>ower  in  that  city  by  their 

nchased  Pisa  (which  his  naUiral  wealth  and  talent    (See  Medici.)    Milan 

id  bargained  away  to  Florence,  (where  the  Sforza  had  established  them- 

m  the  tyrant  Gerard  of  Apj)iuno  selves),  Venice  (which  possessed  half  of 

Tved  only  the  principality  of  Pi-  Lombardy),  Florence  (wisely  managed  by 

and  sublugated  Sienna  (131*9),  Lon^nzo  Medici),  the  States  of  the  Church 

1400)  and  Bologna  ( 1402),  so  that  (for  tho  most  part  restored  to  tlie  holy  see), 

feamilly  menaced,  alone  stood  and  Naples  (which  was  incapable  of  em- 

im  in  the  cause  of  liberty.    On  ploying  its  forces  in  direct    attacks   on 

(1402),  the  prospect  brightened,  other  states),  constituted,  in  the  15th  cen- 

ng  the  minority  of  his  sons,  a  tury,  the  political  balance  of  Italy,  which, 

km  of  his  states  was  lost.    When  during  the  manifold  feuds  of  these  states, 

of  Naples,  taking  advantage  of  permitted  no  one  to  become  dancerous  to 

n,  made  himself  nuister  of  all  the  the  independence  of  the  rest,  till  141M,whpn 

tleal  States,  and  threatened  to  Charles  VIII  of  France  entered  Itnlv  to 

aJl  Italy  (1409),  Florence  asain  conquer  Naples,  and  Louis  Mnro  Sforza 

led  to  resist  him.    But  this  aan-  played  the  fmrt  first  of  his  ally,  then  of  his 

ransitory ;  the  Visconti  soon  rose  enemy,  while  tho  pope,  Alexander  VI, 

in  opposition.    Duke  Philip  Ma-  eageny   sought   the    friendship    of   the 

luered  all  his  states  of  Lomliardy,  French,  to  promote  the  exaltation  of  his 

1  of  tho  great  Cannognola  (141G  son,  Caesar  Borgia. — 5.  Contest  of  foreign 

enoa,  also,  which  was  sometimes  Poicers  for  Provinces  in  Italy,    Charfcs 

,  in  nominal  freedom,  to  stonny  VIII  wa«»  comjielled  to  evacuate  Naples 

)f  the  Fregosi,  Adomi,  Montalto,  and  all  Italy;  his  successor,  Louis  XII, 

ind  at  other  times  was  subject  to  was  also  expelled,  by  Ferdinand  the  Cath- 

396),  or  to  the  marquis  of  Mont-  olic,  from  Naples  (conquered  in  1504).    He 

111),   submitted  to  bun  (1421).  was  more  successful  against  Milan,  which, 

subsequently  entered  into  an  al-  supported  by  hercditaiy  claims,  he  sub- 

lainst  him  ^Wth  the    Venetians  jected  to  himself  in  1500.    Ca«ar  Borgia*s 

id  by  means  of  Cannagnolo,  who  attempts  to  acquire  the  sovereignt}'  of  Ita- 

;ome  over  to  them,they  conquered  ly  wert>  frustrated  by  tlie  death  of  his 

5  country  as  far  as  the  Adda,  and  father  (1505) ;   when  the  warlike  pope, 

tin  the  peace  of  Femira  (1428).  Julius  II,  completed  the  subjugation  of 

la,  the  great  condottiere  Bmccio  the  States  of  the  Church,  not,  indeed,  for  a 

no,  of  me  party  of  the  Ba^lioni,  son  or  nephew,  but  in  the  name  of  the 

J  in  becommg  master  of  this  city  holy  see.    He  concluded  witli  Maximilian 

1  Umbria,  and,  for  a  period,  even  I,  Fenlinand  tlie  Catholic,  and  Louis  XII, 

(1416).    In  Sienna,  the  Petmcci  the  leogue  of  Cambray  (1508)  Sjgainst  the 

a  permanent  dominion    (14(W)).  ambitious  jwlicy  of  the  Venetians,  who 

once  of  the  Rdian  States,    After  artfully  succeeded  m  dissolving  the  lea^e, 

d  been  enfeebled  by  the  Vene-  which  threatened  them  with  destniction. 

Florentines,  and  while  Alphonso  Tlie  pope  then  fonned  a  league  with  the 

on  was  constantly  distnrl)ed  in  Venctiansthemselves,  Spain,  and  the  SwiK», 

eeJ^djqflts)  by  the  Anjou  jiart}',  for  tht^  purpose  of  driving  the  French 

;nMi8   predominance  of   power  from  Italy.    This  holy  league  (1509)  did 

1  Italy,  though  mutual  jiralousy  not,  however,  then  attain  its  object,  al- 

sd  frequent  ware,  in  which  two  tliough  Julius  was  little  affected  by  tho 
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Fronrh  &im1  Gcnnan  council  held  at  PitNi  restored  to  its  rightful  sovereign,  dukf 

to  depose  liiiii.    Max.  Sforza,  who  had  re-  Einanucl  Philibert  of  Savoy,  Ukj  bnivf 

acquired    Milan    (1512),   relinquished    it  Spanish  general.      The  legitimate  roalo 

without  reserve  to  Francis  I  (1515] ;  but  Unc  of  the  house  of  Este  became  extinct 

ilio  eniiMiror  Charles  V  assumed  it  as  a  in  1597,  when  the  illegitimate  Ca^saro  of 

rcverte<l  fief  of  tlie  empire,  and  couferre<l  it  Este  obtcdned  Modena  and  Reggio  from 

onFrancesco  Sforza,  brother  of  Maximilian  tlie  empire,  and  Ferrara  was  confiscated 

(1520).    This  was  the  cause  of  violent  as  a  reverted  fief  by  tlie  holy  see.     In  tlu* 

wars,  in  which  the  efforts  of  Francis  were  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  the  pros- 

always  unsuccessful.  He  was  taken  priso-  perity  of  Italy  was  increased  b>'  a  Ions: 

ncr  at  Pavia  (1525),  and,  with  his  other  peace,  as  much  as  the  loss  of  its  conmiorre 

claims,  was  conipellod  to  renounce  tliosc  allowed, — ^Henry  IV  of  France   having, 

on  Milan,  which  remained  to  Sforza,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Lyons,  ceded  Saluzzn,  the 

afler  his  death  (15401  was  granted  b^  last  French  possession  in  Italy,  to  Savoy. 

Charles  V  to  his  son  Philip.    The  Aledi-  The  tranquillity  continued  till  the  cont&x 

fcan  popes,  Leo  X  (1513)  and  Clement  for  tlie  succession  of  Mantua  and  Montfer- 

VII  (1523),  were  bent,  for  the  most  part,  rat,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Gronzaga 

on  the  a£:gnindi/ement  of  their  family,  iiimily  (1()27).    Misfortunes  in   Crcrmanv 

Charles  V ,  to  whom  all  Italy  submhted  compelled  Ferdinand  II  to  confer  lK>th 

after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  frustrated,  indeed,  countries  (1()31),  as  a  fief  on  Charles  of 

tlio  attempts  of  Clement  VII  to  weaken  his  Nevers,  tlie  protig6  of    France,    whow 

power,  and  coiu}uere<l  and  pillaged  Home  family  nMiiainod  in  possession  till  the  war 

(1527);  but,  being    reconciled    with    the  of  Spanish  succession.     In  tlie  peace  of 

iK)pe,  ho  raised  (15''30)  the  Medici  to  prince-  Chierasco  (1G31),  Richelieu^s  diplomacy 

h  authority.     Florence,  incensed  at  tlic  acquired  also  Pigncrol  and  Casale^ — stn>Dg 

^lish  conduct  of  Pietro  towards  Fnuice,  points  of  support,  in  case  of  new  iuva- 

had  banished  the   Medici,  in   1494,  but  sions  of  Italy,  though  he  had  to  relinquish 

recalled  them  in   1512,    and    was    now  the  latter  (1^^).    By  the  extinetionof  the 

compelled   to  take  a  station  among  tlie  house  Delia  Rovera,  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 

£rinci|Hilities,  under  duke  Alexander  I  de'  ^vith  which  Julius  II  had  invested  it,  dc- 
[odiei.  Italian  policy, of  which  Florence  volved,  in  1631,  to  tlio  papal  see.  In  ilie 
had  hitherto  been  the  soul,  from  this  pc-  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  the  pivicc 
riod,  is  destitute  of  a  common  spirit,  and  of  Italy  was  not  interrupted,  excepting  by 
the  history  of  Italy  is  tliereforo  destitute  the  attempts  of  Louis  XIV  on  Savoy  and 
of  a  central  point.  Piedmont,  and  appeared  to  be  secured  for 
Seventh  Period. — MiUalions  oftheltaluoi  a  long  time,  by  tlie  treaty  of  neutralky  at 
SUUes  doian  to  the  French  Revolution,  Af-  Turin  (1()9()),  when  tlie  war  of  Spanish 
ter  the  extinction  of  the  male  branch  of  succession  broke  out  Austria  conquered 
the  marquises  of  Moniferrat,  Charles  V  Milan,  Mantua  and  Montferrat  (170(5),  re- 
gave  this  country  to  the  Gonzaga  of  Man-  tained  the  two  first  (Mantua  was  fbrieited 
tua  (15.*^).     Maximilian  II  sulisequently  by  the  felony  of  the  duke),  and  gave  the 

i  157.3)  raised  Montferrat  to  a  duchy.    The  latter  to  Savoy.    In  tlie  peace  of^ Utrecht 

''lorentines  failed  (1537)  in  a  new  attempt  (1714),  Austna  obtained,  moreover,  Sar- 

to  emani^ipate  themselves  after  tlio  mur-  dinia  and  Naples  ;  Savoy  obtained  Sicily, 

der  of  duke  Alexander.    Cosmo  I  sue-  which  it  exchanged  witli  Austria  for  Sar- 

eo<'ded  him  in  tlie  goveniment,  by  the  dinia,  from  wliich  it  assumed  tlie  royal 

influence,  of    diaries   V.      Parma  and  title.      Mont    Grcnievre    was    made    the 

Piacenza,    which    Julius   II    had    con-  boundary  lietween  France  and  Italy    The 

quen^d  for  tlie  |)apal  see,  Paul  III  ennited  house  of  Famese  l)ecoming  extinct  in 

into  a  duchy  (1545),  which  he  gave  to  his  1731,  the  Spanish  Infant  Charles  obtained 

natural  son,  PettT  Alois  Famese,  whose  Parma  and  Piacenza.     In  ilio  war  for  the 

•on  Ottavio  obtauied  the  imperial  hivesti-  Polish  throne,  of  1733,  Charles  Elmniano- 

lure  in  155<).    Genoa  (see  Genoa),  subject  el  of  Savoy,  in  alliance  with  France  and 

to  the  Fn'nch  since  149J>,  found  a  deliv-  S|)ain,  conquered  the  Milanese  terriloiy, 

erer  in  Andrew  Doria  (1528).     He  found-  and  received  therefrom,  in  the  peace  of 

od  the  aristocracy,  and  tlie  conspiracy  of  Vienna    (1738),    Novara    and    Tortona. 

Ficsco  (1547)  tailed  to  subvert  him."  In  Charles,  Infant  of  Spain,  liecamc  king  of 

1.553,  lx«ides  Milan,  Charh»s  V  conferred  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  ceded  Parma  and 

Naples  also  on  his  sou  Philip  II.    By  the  Piacenza    to  Austria.     The    Medici  of 

rce  of  Chateau-Cambresis  ( 1559),  Philip  Florence,  entitled,  since  1575,  grand-dukes 

and  Henry  II,  of  France,  renounced  of  Tuscany,  became  extinct  in  1737.  Fran* 

ail  their  claims  to  Piedmont,  which  was  cis  Stephan,  duke  of  Lomune,  now  ro* 
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Tiucany  by  the  preliminariefi  of  tJie  model  of  tfie  French,  under  the  nam-? 

I,  and,  becoming  emperor  in  1745,  of  the  lAgitrian  republic.    The  FnMich 

t  the  appanage  of  the  younger  line  had,  nicamvhile,  penetrated  into  Austria, 

!  Austro-Lorraine  house.      In  the  throiigli  the  Venetian  torritor}-.    TJie  Xc- 

'  Austrian  succeraion,  the  Si>nniarils  netians  now  mode  conunon*  cause  with 

aed  Milan  ( l/Jo),  but  wen*  expelled  the  brave  TyroU^se,  who  gained  advantages 

by  Charles  Emmanuel,  to  whom  over  the  Fri'nch  in  their  Alpri.   Bonapurto, 

Theresa  ceded,  in  rewanl,  some  Mi-  thenjfore,  occupied  Venice  without  strik- 

districts,  viz.  ail  of  Viet'van&%o  ing  a  blow,  and  gave  the  n'puhlic  a  dctno- 
MnOj  and  part  of  Angniera  and  cratic  constitution ;  but,  by  the  |>eace  of 
'.  Maasa  and  Carrara  fell  to  Mo-  Campo-Fomiio  (17ih  Oct.,  171)7),  tlic  Ve- 
in 1743,  by  riglit  of  inheritance,  netian  territory,  as  fiu-  as  the  Adig(»,  was 
(panish    Infiuit,    don   Philip,  con-  reUnquished  to  Austria,  and  thi;  rest  hi- 

Fanna  and  Fiacenza  in  his  own  corimrated  with  the  (-isalpuic  republic, 

lost  them,  and  obtained  them  again  The  king  of  Sardinia  concluded  a  treaty 

ereditaiy  duchy,  by  the  peace  of  of  alliance  and  subt^idv  with  France,  Oc- 

Chapelfe  (17481    Thus,  in  the  18th  tol>er  25;  but,  in  1798,  the  dinvtory,  as- 

r,  the  houses  of  Lorraine,  IU)uri)()n  sailed  in  Rome  from  Naples,  deemed  it 

ivoy  posscsBed  all  Italy,  with  the  cxjKHlient  to  compel  him  to  n^sign  his  ter- 

iOii  of  the  ecclesiastical  tc^rritories,  ritories  on  the  nuiiii  land.     Xotwithstaiid- 

a  and  the  ^•public^s  which,  h\w  a  ing    its   treaty  of   amitv   with    France, 

muated  man,  Ixiheld  with  a]Kitliy  Naples  concluded  an  alliance,   in   1798, 

DOS  in  which  they  lioil  no  share,  wiili  England  anil  Russia.    The  Fn*nch, 

:  of  40  years  ushered  in  their  down-  therefore,  necupied  Naples,  and  erected 

there  the   Parthenoptxui   n.'pubhc.     The 

iik  Period, — From  the  French  R^vo-  grand-duke    of    Tuscany  Imd    likewise 

0  theprtsent  Time,  In  Sc*ptemt)er,  formed  an  alliance  with  I^aples  and  Eng- 
he  French  trooiw  first  penetrated  land,  and  his  countrj'  was,  in  retunj,  com- 
voy,  and  nlante<t  the  tn^e  of  liberty,  pelled  by  the  French  to  receive,  Wkv.  Pied- 
hcx|)elle<i  for  some  time,  in  1711G,  mont,  a  military' administration.  Ailerthe 

Piedmontese  and  Ausirians,  they  congress  of  Rfistadt  (q.  v.)  was  broken 

at  the  end  of  the  y<Mir.    The  na-  oflj  Austria  and  the  Germon  empire,  un- 

convention    had  aln^ady  declared  der  Russian  support,   renewed  the  war 

rainst  Naples,  in  Febniary,  17i>Ii.  against  the  French,  who  again  lel\  Naplc.-^ 

il,  1794,  the  Fn>nch  advanc<*rl  into  and  Rome  to  die  English,  Russians  and 

dmontese  and  (ttinoe?;?  t(!rritc»ries,  Turks.    The  king  and  the  jkhk?  r«*tumed 

?rc    expelled  from   Italy   in  Jidy,  to  thru-  capitals  in  L(»m1iar(Iy  ;  tht.'  Fnmch 

by  the  Anstrians,  Sanlinians  aii(l  wen;  defentiMl  by  the  Austrirns,  under 

itans.     In  17lHj,  Napoleon   lUuia-  Kray  and  Melas  and  by  the  KiisMnns,  un- 

?ceived  the  chief  conuiiand  of  the  der  Suwarrolf,  and  lost  all  their  fortresws, 

1  army  in  Italy,  lie  foreed  the  king  except  G<*noa,  where  Massena  sustained  a 
liuia  to  conclude  a  tn'nly  of  peace,  vigorous  siege,  while  his  countrymen  liati 
icb  the  latter  m'jis  obliged  to  cede  to  evacuate  all  Italy.  Jhit,  in  the  mean- 
( Nice)  and  Savoy  to  Fnuice  ;  con-  while,   BniKqvirte  wiis  niade  first  consul 

Austrian  Ixinibimly,  with  the  ex-  after  his  return  from  Egjpt.     (Se<*  Egypt, 

1  of  Mantua  ;  put  the  iluke  of  Par-  Campaisrn  of  the  French  in.)     lie  marched 

1  llie  pope  under  contribniion  ;  und  with   a  new  anny  to  Italy,  defeated  the 

such  consternation  into  tli'.-  king  of  An>trians  ui  the  memorable  Imttle  of  Ma- 

,  that  hr*  Inigged  for  invire.     Al>rT  nngo  (JKK)),  and  comj»elled  them  to  a 

I  had  also  fallen,  in  17!)7,  Ronap;irt<'  capitulation,  In' which  all  the  Italian  fi)r- 

.  of  Slilan,  Mantua,  the  portion  of  tre.-ses  were  again  evacuated.      Ry  the 

north  of  the  Po,  and  3!od<*na,  the  pi-aee  of  Limeville  {q.  v.),  Feb.  J),  1801, 

ne republic.  (See Ci>fr//«*Nc/ir;7!i6/iV.)  the  possfssiou  of  Venice  was  confirmed 

5  likewise  made  war  on  the  po|)e,  to  Austria,  which  was  to  indemnify  tlio 

luexed  Rologna,  Ferrara  and  Ro-  duko  of  Modena,  by  the  cession  of  Bris- 

to  the  Ci«dpin<»  n'public  (17!»7),by  gau.    The  duke  of  Parma  n*ceived  Tus- 

Bce  of  Tolentino.      The    Frencli  cany,  and  after\^'anl8,  from  Bona|)arte,  tlie 

]vance<I  towanls  Rome,  ov«'rthr*Hv  title   of  king  of  Etniria.      Panna  was 
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included  witliin  their  limits.  The  king  tioii  by  bis  presence.  Austria  now  ac- 
of  Naples,  who  had  occupied  tbe  States  of  ceded  to  the  alliance  of  Russia  and  Eng- 
the  Church,  was  obliged  to  conclude  peace  land  against  France.  Naples,  also,again  suf- 
at  Florence  (28th  of  March).  By  Russian  fered  the  English  and  Russians  to  land.  But 
mediation,  he  escaped  with  the  cession  of  the  success  of  the  Austrian  arms  was  fnis- 
Pioznbino,  the  Slalo  degii  Prtsidj^  and  trated  by  the  defeats  at  Ulm  and  Auster- 
his  half  of  the  island  of  Elba,  together  litz,  after  which  tlie  peace  of  Presburg 
with  the  promise  of  closing  his  harbors  (Deccml)er  2(>th,  1805)  completed  the 
against  tlie  English.  The  other  half  of  French  supremacy  in  Italy.  Austrian 
Elba  Tuscany  had  already  relinquished  Venice,  witli  Istria  and  Dalniatia,  was 
to  France.  But  tlie  whole  island  was  ob-  united  to  tlie  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  thii^ 
sdnately  defended  by  the  Enffhsh  and  with  all  the  French  institutions^  Italy 
Corsicans,  with  the  armed  inhabitants,  recognised.  The  kingdom  had  now  an  ex- 
and  not  evacuated  till  autumn.  The  Slaio  tent  of  35,450  square  miles,  with  5,657,000 
dt^i  Presi(i§  France  ceded  to  Etruria,  inhabitants.  Naples  was  c\'acuated  by  its 
September  19.  Strong  detachments  of  auxiliaries,  and  occupied  by  the  French, 
French  troops  remained  both  in  Naples  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the  queea 
and  Tuscany,  and  their  support  cost  im-  to  excite  a  universal  insurrectioD.  March 
mense  sums.  To  the  republics  of  (Senoa  31,  Napoleon  gave  the  crown  of  Naples  to 
and  Lucca  the  first  consul  eave  new  con-  his  brother  Joseph.  In  vain  did  the  prince 
stimtions  in  1801.  But  in  January,  1802,  of  Hesse-Philippsthal  defend  tlie  fortress 
the  Cisalpine  republic  was  transformed  Gaeta.  In  vain  did  an  insurrection  break 
into  the  Italian  republic,  in  imitation  of  out  in  Calabria,  encouraged  by  the  Eng- 
tho  new  French  constitution,  and  Bona-  lisli,  who,  under  general  Stuart,  defeatM 
parte  became  president  He  appointed  tlie  French  at  ^ieida,  July  4,  and  con- 
the  citizen  Melzi  d'Erile  vice-president  quered  several  fortified  places  on  the 
Genoa  also  received  a  new  constitution,  coast ;  but,  alter  Gaeta  had  fallen  (July 
and  Girolamo  Durazzo  for  doge.  Fied-  18),  and  Massena  penetrated  as  far  as  Ca- 
mont,  however,  was  united  with  France,  labria,  they  rcembarked.  As  the  Enrlisfa, 
After  Bonaparte  had  become  emperor,  in  however,  were  masters  of  the  sea,  Siciir 
1804,  he  attached  (March  17, 1805)  the  was  secured  to  king  Ferdinand.  In  1806, 
royal  crown  of  Italy  to  the  new  imperial  the  widow  of  the  king  of  Etruria,  who 
crown  ;  he  promised,  however,  never  to  conducted  tlie  regency  in  behalf  of  her 
unite  the  new  monarchy  with  France,  and  minor  sou,  was  deprived  of  her  kingidoni, 
even  to  give  it  a  king  of  its  own.  The  which  was  united  witli  Franc*.  Napo- 
new  constitution  was  similar  to  that  of  the  leon,  moreover,  appointed  his  brother-in- 
French  empire.  Napoleon  founded  the  law,  the  prince  Borghese,  govemor-gene- 
onler  of  the  iron   crown,    and.  having  ral  of  tlie  departments  beyond  the  Alps, 

E laced  the  crown  on  his  own  head,  at  Mi-  who  took  up  his  residence  at  Turin.    At* 

in,  May    26,  and  Genoa  having  been  Napoleon  *had,    meanwhile,    given  his 

united  with  France,  May  25,  he  appointed  brother  Joseph  the  crown  of  Spun  (who 

his  step-son,  Eugene  Beauhamais,  viceroy  reluctantly  left    Naples,  where    he  wa^ 

of  Italy,  who  labored  with  great  zeal  for  much  esteemed,  as  he  had,  within  ^ 

the  improvement  of  all  branches  of  the  short  time,  laid   tlie  foundation  of  tbe 

government,   of  industry  and   the    arts.  ma«n  essential    improvements),    he  filled 

Circumstances,    however,    rendered  this  the  throne  of  Naples  with  his  brother-in- 

new  government  oppressive,  as  the  public  law  Joachim    Murat,   until   that  poiod 

cx{>ciises,   during    peace,    amounted    to  grand-duke  of  Ben^,  who  entered  Naples 

100,000,000  francs,  which  were  all  to  be  Sept  6,  1808.      hi   1809,  the   emperor 

contributed  by  less  than  4,000,000  people,  gave  Tuscany  to  liis  sister  Eliza,  of  Inoiu- 

No  European  power  recognised,  express-  bino,  with  the  title  of  grand-duchess.    In 

Iv,  tlie  ItaUan    kingdom    of   Napoleon,  the  same  year,  Austria  made  new  ezer- 

l*be  emperor  continued  to  strengthen  his  tions  to  break  tlie  excessive  power  of 

power  against  the  active  enemies  of  the  France ;  but  Napoleon  aeain  drove  btr 

new  order  of  things,  and  gave  to  his  sister  troops  from  the  field,  and  appeared  onco 

Eliza  the  princi()ality  of  riomb'uio,  and  to  more  victorious  in  Vienna,  where  he  pio- 

her  husbajid,  Pasquale  Bucciocchi,    the  chiiinefl  (May  17)  the  end  of  the  secular 

ropubUc  of  Lucca,  as  a  priiici|)ality,  botli  autliority  of  the  popes  (a   measure  of 

as  French  fiefs.      Parma,  Piacenza  and  which  his  downfall  has  delayed  the  exe- 

Guastalla  were    incorporated    with    tlie  cutionl  and  the  union  of  the  States  of  tht 

French  empire,  July  2l8t   The  pope  was  Church  with  France.    Rome  became  tbt 

obliged  to  sanction  the  imperial  corona-  second  city  of  the  empire,  and  a  peoiiott 
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,000  of  francs  was  assigned  to  cover  his  lost  kingdom.    He  was  taken 

t.    After  tbe  peace  of  Vienna,  by  prisoner  at  Pizzo,  brought  before  a  coiirt- 

Vapoleon    acquired    the   lllyrion  martial,  and  shot,  Oct.  \:\  1815,*     Mean- 

a,  Istria  and  X)almatia  were  sepu-  while,  tlie  congress  of  Vienna,  by  tlie  act 

im  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  at-  of  June  9, 1815,  had  arranged  tlie  afiuirs 

3  them.    On  the  other  bund,  lla-  of  Italy : — 1.  The  king  of  Sanlinia  was 

ded  to  Italy  the   circle  of  the  n^instated  in  his  territories,  according  to 

part  of  Eisach,  and  the  jurisdic-  the  boundaries  of  17f)2,  with  some  altera- 

Clausen.      The    power  of   the  tions  on  tlie  side  of  Geneva  ;  for  the  por- 

emperor  was  now,  to  all  ap{)ear-  tion  of  Savoy,  left  in  possession  of  Fninco 

miy  established  in  Italy  as  in  all  by  the  [)eace  of  Paris,  of  May  30,  1814, 

While  the  Italian  f)eopIe  were  wtis  restored   by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of 

ng  French  annies,  sacrificuig  their  Nov.  20, 1815.    To  his  stairs  was  united 

)pB  in  tbe  ambitious  wars  of  Na-  Genoa,  as   a    duchy,  according    to    the 

Q  remote  regions,  and  were  oblig-  boundaries  of  that  republic  in  1792,  and 

y  heavy  taxes  in  tlic  midst  of  the  contrary  to  tiie  promises  made  to  Genoa. — 

n  of  tlieir  commerce,  all  the  pe-  2.  The  emjMjror  of  Austria  united  wiih 

were  full  of  pmises  of  the  insti-  his  hereditary  states  the  new  LomlMirdo- 

(ir  the  encouragement  of  science,  Venetian  kingdom,  consisting  of  the  Ve- 

industry  in  Itidy.    After  the  fatal  netiau  j)roviiicej»    formerly  belonging  to 

Tom  Russia,  Murat,  whom  Napo-  Austria,  the  Valteline,  Bormio  and  Chia- 

I  personally  offended,  (leM.*rtcd  the  venna,  se|)arated  fi'om  the  Grisons,  be- 

'  France,  and  join(Ml  Austria,  Jan.  i<ides  Mantua  and   Milan.     Istria,  how- 

,  whose  army  i>enotrated  into  Ita-  ever,  was  united  with  the  Germanic-Au**- 

;r  Bellegarde.    The  vic^errjy,  Eu-  trian  kingdom  of  Illyria ;  Dalmatia,  wirti 
utiimed  tnie  to  Napoleon  and  his 


,  1814,  the  French   troo})S  evacu-  Turthor  misfortune  of  olw^ing  foreijrii  princes,  had 

Italy,  and  nuwjt  of  the  provhices  j!?^"™*;  ''^'*^'^"»*^  "^  every  elenjciU  of  national 

_- "  ,    .       ^1    •      1     '^^     *  life,     lis  commerce  v^Tis   Jcttered  bv  tlie  numer- 

fltored  to    their  legitimate  sove-  ^^^  p^^j^a,  <iivisions ;  its  adniiiiisifation  poison- 

The  wife  of  Napoleon,  however,  cJ  ami  vitiated  to  a  degree  of  \»hich  none  can 

ireSB  Maria   I^uisa,   obtained  the  have  an  idta,  except  an  eye-witness  ;  the   culli- 

of   Parmn,  Piacenza  and  Guas-  ^'^^ors  of  the  groiuid  impoverishcil  bv  the  heavy 

i.i. -1 1.-.1 -^ .-.I h  land- 


before  the   congresy    of    Vienna  oHires  of  great  importance,  had  l«jst  energy  and 

anized  the  iwlitical  relations  of  ^^^''X  \ »»  ff  \'  •^"»'^"y  ^"-V  »'',"'?  **V"'*'  '^V  *"*'"* 

K-.  ..«■„.*    I   I  '^  -.  » .  *,  T.-^     ^  '•>  nounsn,  with  the  exception  of  muMC.  and,  to  a 

he  effected  his  return  to  I  ranee,  certam  dtW,  other  fine  aits.  Under  ^■aHeon. 
I,  leI5.  At  the  mme  time,  the  every  ihint  was  chanjjed.  Italian  annies  were 
Naples,  Murat  (sf;e  Miirai),  aban-  created,  wnich  gave  birth  to  a  sense  of  military- 
is  iSirmer  ambiguous  attitude,  and  !'«""r  '.""""&  ^^^  V^^V^^  5  *'"■  '•'•-nniyotion  of  the 
anus,  OS  he  prt^tended,  for  thtj  in-  J'"  l^''"*'  'V»*"".«^  ^'•'1'*  m.proved.aiicl justice  much 
f  If  i  }  xi  I  •  I  *  belter  administered  *,  industry'  was  awukenH 
iice  OI  Italy.  l$Ul  ins  a|)|)enl  to  jj^^i  encourage*!  ;  schools  received  new  a'len- 
ians,  Manrh  30,  was  answi-rtnl  l)y  tion.  and  the  sciences  wen;  ef)nccntratcd  in  lar^i- 
iition  of  war  by  Austria,  April  .12.  nml  efleciive  learned  Micieties  ;  in  short,  a  new 
from    Bologna    by   the  Austrian  li«e  was  awakened    and  no  Italian  or  German. 

A«-:i    ic    «^  1  ♦^•»ii.,   i^<v„*«  1  K„  ^"*>  wishes  well  to  his  country,  can  read  without 

pnl   15,  aiid  totally  defeated  by  ,,,,,,p  i„u,rt^t  jhe  ,>as.age  in^La.s  tWs' Memo- 

Tolentino,  May  2  and  .5,  lie  lost  Hal,  in  which  Napoleon's  vic-ws  on  these  two 

gdom  of  Naples,  into  which  the  countnes  are  given.     His  prophecv.  that  Italy 


I  M*...-.*}^  /t...,:!.,  Av...«^   «»   ««-1.im  i^mun  tic  i^naieauvieux.      inis  worn,    mso   cou- 

I  Munifs  fwilily  found  an  asylum  ^^.^^  ^„^^  information  respecting  tl«  agricuJlure 

na.    Murat  himself  inade  a  descent  of  iialy,imd  many  other  subjects,  of  which  the 

>ria,  fipom  Corsica,  in  order  to  re-  descriptions  of  this  country  hardly  ever  ipoak. 
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Rogiisa  and  Cattaro,  constituting  a  distinct  ans,  Carbonari)  and  freemasoniy  by  inauis- 

Austrian  kingdom.-—3.  The  valley  of  the  itory  tribunals,  Jesuits  and  secret  [lolice. 

Po  was  adopted  as  the  boundary  l)et\veen  The  fate  of  this  delightful  counti^  has 

the  States  or  the  Church  and  Parma ;  oth-  employed,  during  the  last  seven  years,  the 

erwise,  the  ))oundaries  of  Jan.  1,  1792,  cabinets  of  the  first  powers  of  Europe, 

were  retained.    The  Austrian  house  of  according  to  the  system  of  modem  pohcy 

Este  again  received  Modena,  Rcgffio,  Mi-  fotmded  by  die  holy  alliance,  and  more 

randola,  Massa  and  Carrara.— 4.  The  enn-  precisely  defined  by  the  congress  of  Aix- 

press  Maria  Louisa  received  the  state  of  ta-Chapelle  (1818).    While  the  spirit  of 

Parma,  as    a  sovereign  duchess,  but,  by  Carbonarism  (see  Car6onart),excitea  by  the 

the  treaty  of  Paris,  or  June  10, 1817,  only  Spanish  revolution  of  January  1,  1830, 

for  life,  it  being  agreed  that  the  duchess  of  and  having  for  its  object  the  union  of  Ita- 

Lucca  and  her  descendants  should  inherit  ly  under  one  government,  and  its  inde- 

it  Lucca,  in  that  case,  falls  to  the  Tuscan  pendenco  of  foreign  powers,  particulariy 

dynasty,  which,  in  return,  resigns  its  dis-  of  Austria,  threatened  to  subvert  the  po- 

tricts  m  Bohemia  to  the  duke  of  Reich-  litical  institutions  of  the  peninsula  in  gen- 

stadt — 5.  The  archduke    Ferdinand  of  eral,  and  of  the  single  states  in  particular, 

Austria   became    again    ^rond-duke    of  and  in  some  places,  especially  in  Naples, 

Tuscany,  to  which  were  joined  the  Staio  Sicily  and  Piedmont,  actually  shook  them, 

dq^li  PrcsifHy  the  former  Neapolitan  part  by  rousing  the  troops  to  revolt,  and  by  ex- 

or  the  island  of  Elba,  the  principality  of  citing  popular  commotions — the  cabinets 

Piombino,  and  some  small  included  dis-  labored  vnth  equal  zeal  to  maintain  the 

tricts,  fonnerly  fiefs  of  the  Gennan  em-  principle  of  stability  by  the  suppression 

pire.  .The    prince    Buoncompagni    Lu-  of  every  revolution,  and  by  opposing  to 

dovisi  retained  all  his  rights  of  property  the  popular  spirit  the  nower  of  tne  poucp. 

in  Elba  and  Piombino.---6.  The  Infanta,  Thus  was  a  question,  fraught  with  the  mo«t 

Maria  Louisa,  received  Lucca,  of  which  momentous  consequences  for  aU  Europe, 

she  took  possession  as  a  sovereign  duchy,  practically  decided  in  Italy,  viz.  whether 

1817,  with  an  annuity  of  500,000  francs,  one  state  is  entitled  to  interfere  in  the  in- 

till  the  reversion  of  Parma. — 7,  The  terri-  temol  af&irs  of  another,  and  overthrow, 

tories  of  the  church  were  all  restored,  by  force  of  arms,  any  now  constitution 

with  the  exception  of  the  strip  of  land  on  which  militates  against  the  absolute  mo- 

the  lefl  bank  of  die  Po ;  and  Austria  re-  narchical  principle.  This  principle,  which 

taincd  the  right  of  maintaining  garrisons  in  was   proclaimed   unconditionally  by  the 

Ferrara  and  Commacchio. — 8.  Ferdinand  leading  states  of  the  continent,  and  by 

IV  was  again  recognised  as  king  of  the  Great  Britain  under   tlie  supposition  of 

Two  Sicilies.  England  retained  Malta,  and  particular  circumstances  threaieiiing  iin- 

was  declared  tlie  protectress  of  the  United  minent    danger  to  the  neighboring  state 

Ionian  Islands.  (See  Ionian  Islands.)  The  (see  lord  CasUereagh's  declaration  of  tlie 

knights  of  Malta,  who  had  recovered  their  19th  Januar)',  1821),  resulted  in  Austria 

possessions  in  the  States  of  the  Church  (as  the  nearest  interested  iwwer,  which 

and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had  prevented  the  introduction  of  the  rep- 

(in  Spain,  18151  for  a  time  made  Catonba,  rcsentative  system  into  Italy  in  1815)  re- 

and,  nfter  1826,  Ferrara,  their  residence,  storing  by  force  of  arms  the  ancient  pre- 

The  republic   of  San  Marino,  and  the  rogatives  of  the  royal  authority  in  Naples, 

prince  of  Monaco,  whose  mountain  for-  Sicily  and  Piedmont,  aflcr  obtaining  the 

tress  the  Sardinians,  and,  before  them,  the  assent  of  the  other  four  leading  powers, 

Frencli,    occupied,  alone    remained  un-  which  had  been  closely  allied  since  181S, 

harmed  amid  the  15  |K>litical  revohidons  and  also  of  the  Italian  sovereigns,  who 

which  Italy  had  undergone  in  the  course  participated,  at  the  congress  of  Laybach, 

of  25  years.   The  Austrian  predominance  m  the  discussions  respecting  the  afl&rs  of 

was  thus  more  firmly  established  than  Italy.    Thus  thb  power  not  onlv  secured 

ever  in  Italy.   In  its  seas  and  on  its  coasts,  its  own  Italian  provinces  from  the  open- 

the  British  trident  niles.     Meanwhile,  the  tion  of  liberal  principles,  but  estabh^ed 

desire  of  union  and  independence  was  not  its  position  as  the  guardian  of  the  princi- 

extinguished  among  the  people  of  Italy,  pie  of  stability  and  absolute  monarchy  in 

Traces  of  a  stniggle  for  a  united  and  lib-  Italy.    All  this  was  effected  by  a  war  of 

eral  covemmont  were  ahnost  every  where  four  days  with  the  revolutionary  army  of 

visible ;  and  several  of  Uic  governments,  tlie  Carbonari  of  Naples  (7th-10tli  March, 

Naples,  Rome  and  Turin,  in  particular,  in  1821J,  and  1^'  a  war  of  three  days  nith 

Tain  endeavored  to    protect  themselves  the  federal  party  of  Piedmont  (Ttli^-Oth  of 

agamst  secret  political  societies  (Unitori-  April,  1821);  so  that  Russia  had  no  occa- 
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permit  its  army  of  100,000  men,  ly,  1823,  and  then  returned  to  his  ffUACB,— 
put  in  motion,  to  advance  afrnint«t  his  variou!)  outhtt  taken  to  BUpjKirt  a  con- 
tan  nations.  (For  the  history  of  stitiitionui  fonn  of  ^ovcninieiit  having 
ilitary  revolutions,  see  A^aples^  and  Ytee.n  all  violated.  Tho  (.flortH  of  tho  most 
i/.  Respecting  the  congn'tM  of  intelligent  Imliuns,  from  the  time  of  Mac- 
bs  and  ministers  held  nt  Troppsai,  chiavelli  uiid  Cucsar  Horgia,  son  of  ]x)]»o 
ctober  to  Decenilier,  1H*>0 ;  at  I^y-  Alexander  VI  (we  jlUxamirr  T/),  to  ro- 
om January  to  the  I'ith  Muy,  It^^/l ;  store  the  ])oIitirul  unity  of  their  native 
congress,  as  splendid  as  it  wan  iiu-  country',  have  given  rise  to  the  numerous 
,  held  at  Verona,  fnnn  ()etol)er  to  sern^t  |K)litical  ^4ocielies  in  Italy,  which  in 
I  I>ecember,  1823,  where  the  (pie>«-  Bologna  weni  railed  the  Guelfi;  in  the  Uo- 
armed  interference  in  the  internal  man  and  Neiipolitnn  states,  th<;  PatnoUi 
if  states,  in  refennice  to  Italy  and  Europei,  and  Carbonari;  in  I'jijK'r  Ituly, 

was     disrussed,     and    decided  \\\o,  SpUla  nrra ;  in  Piedmont  and  Lom- 

the  claims  of  the  |K>pular  party,  liardy,  the  Filndilfi  and  Fedtraii,     In  Mi- 

in  Verona,  without  the  acquies-  Ian,  the  Jldtlfia,  or  tho  Soridit  rft'  suidimi 

f  England,  see  Confrrtas^  Fntcrven-  maestri pcrfitii,  lalK)red  to  produce  a  gen- 

d  Holy  Miance,)    fn  the  congress  enil  outbreak  of  insurrections  in  Italy,  hi 

na  llie  Porte  haa  no  shan*,  because  order  to  surround  the  Austrian  anny  on 

lOt  recognise  the  right  of  intcrfer-  its  advance  against  Naples.     Kven  the  ad- 

B  internal  affairs  (witli  n'ferenco  to  vocaies  of  the  illiberal  systenj,  or  the  ihr- 

Msks).     Even  the  deputi(»s  of  the  ocraiic  faction^  as  it  wils  temi«;d,  which 

•naiy  government  of  On^ere  (seo  likewist;  pursued  its  objeeis  in  secn-t  8<H*ie- 

Revolution  of)  wen'  not  admitttrrl  at  ties,  took  advantage  of  the  national  desire 

;  the  lK)j)c,  however,  opened  an  ofgreater  unity  in  Italy,     it  wils  therefijre 

to  the  Gn?eks  in  gi'neral  in  Anco--  natumi  that  the  idea  of  connecting  the 

sufiercd  the  letter  of  count  Metaxa  Italian  states  in  a  political  system  similar 

iblished,  in  which  he  solicited  tho  to    the  Germanic    confettemtion   should 

(HI  of  the  holy  father  in  Iwhalf  of  have  l>een  agitated  by  the  statesmen  of  the 

lirs  of  Greece  at  the  congn^sa  of  congress ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  entire- 

Tlie  affairs  of  Italy  wt?re  dis-  ly  given  up,  and  Italy  was  left  in  the  hands 

in  the  last  si'ssions  of  the  congress,  of  Austria.     On  the  other  hand,  measures 

snipotentiaries  of  the  Italian  states  were  adopted,  by  all  the  Italian  states,  to 

B  follows,  and  voted   in  the  fol-  extirpate  the  libi^ral  spirit  which,  propaga- 

order: — Rome,  the  canlinal  Spina,  ting  itself  under  a  |x.'rpctual  variety  of 

irdi,the  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Vi-  new  fi)nn»  (for  example,  in  the  sect  of  the 

'ho  died  1823);  Nuph»s,  the  prince  Ordoni  di  Atf/)o/i,  of  the  Dfsramisada$,of 

Ruffb,  minister  of  torcign  affairs,  the  liaralfisliy  in  Najiles  and  the  rest  of 

nranpiis  Ruffo,  private  secnttary  Italy),  had  not  ceased  in  the  year  1H25,  in 

f  Ferdinand  ;  Sanlinia,  the  count  the  June  of  which  year  a  c(»nspimcy  was 

orre,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  detecte«l  at  Rome,  to  pursue  its  ancient  ob- 

nt  Prnlorme,  Sanlinian  minister  to  ject  of  imiting  all  the;  Italian  states  into  one 

rt  of  Vienna ;  Tus<*any,  tin.'  minis-  confederacy  as  a  A'pidilit;  or  ronstituiional 

ICC  Veri-Corsini  ;  Parnia,  the  count  monarchy,andfn*eingthem  from  foreign  in- 

r,  minister  of  state;   Lucca,    the  fluence.  This  display  of  n^voluiionar}' spirit 

r  Mausi,  and   count  Guiccianlini.  is  nothmg  new  in  the  history  of  Italy.  The 

itions  of  the  Maltese  onler  for  their  middle  ages,  that  golden  fwriod  of  absolute 

Ion  as  a  sovereign  jwwer  wen^  sul)-  j>ower,  exhibit  there  an  almost  unintemipt- 

>y  tlie  conunaiider,  Antonio  Husco ;  ed  scries  of  such  |)oIitieal  conspiracies,  re- 

,  however,  was  decided  on  the  sub-  ]>ublican  schemes  and  destructive  convul- 

d  the  loan  which  the  onler  subsc-  sions,  becauw^  Italy  has  never  yet  Ikhmi 

attempted  to  negotiate  in  London,  pennitted  to  ha  politically  a  nation,  and  to 

had  as  little  succinss  as  the  negotia-  adopt  a  form  rc(|uirt;d  by  its  wants  and  its 

Ji  tlie  Greek  senate  for  the  etrssion  rights.    One  leading  measure  was,  to  occu- 

land.    The  political  maxims  which  py  for  some  years  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 

larehs  fidlowed  at  these  congresses,  Sicilies  and  Piedmont  (ui  which  the  old 

ipcct  to  Italy,  were  laid  befon^  the  troops  were  dislMmdcnl),  at  the  exi>ense  of 

in  the  Cireuhir  Note  of  Verona  of  these  states,  with  Austrian  amiicrs,  which 


emperor 
Vienna,  where  he  remained  till  Ju-    of  October  18,  1821,  and  the  king  of 
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Sardinia,  Charles  Felix,  at  Novara,  July  others  for  conciliatoiy  measures,  and  for 
24,  1821.     But,  in  compliance  with  the  'moderation  in  estabushing  internal  tian- 
decrees  of  Verona  (December  14,  1822),  quillity.    The  influence  of  the  apostolic 
the  Austrian  troops,  12,000  in  number,  see  on  the  states  convulsed  by  reTolutions 
weregradually  removed  from  Piedmont  was  thus,  in  some  degree;  increased.  The 
in  18^  and  the  fortress  of  Alexandria  was  press,  miiversities  and  schools  were,  in 
siurendcrcd,  September  30,  1829,  to  Sar-  particular,  closely  watched.    In  the  king- 
diiiian  troops.    In  the  same  year,  afler  a  dom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  in  Piedmont, 
new  Neapolitan  army  had  l)een  organized  strict  measures  were  taken  for  the  jnarifi' 
in  Naples,  the  Austrian  garrison,  of  42,000  cation  and  discipline  of  the  literaiy  institu- 
men,  was  duninislie<1  ul)out  17,000,  and,  in  tions ;  the  Jesuits  were  restored,  and  ren* 
Sicily,  only  tlie  (*itadel  of  Palermo  continu-  dered  influential  in  the  education  of  youth, 
ed  to  be  occupied  by  Austrian  troops.  The  by  having  committed  to  them,  at  Rome 
last  detachment  Icfl  the  kingdom  in  1827.  and  other  places,  the  schools,  colleges  and 
The  influence  of  Austria  on  the  internal  oratories,  which  they  had  before  conduct- 
administration  was  likewise  everywhere  ed.    On  the  other  hand,  numerous  buidttti 
felt    The  (tolice  of  each  state  adopted  disturbed  the  public  security,  especially  in 
the  strictest  measures  for  maintaining  in-  Naples  and  the    States  of  the  Church, 
temal  ti-anquillity.    Secret  societies  were  One  of  them  got  in  their  power  (JanuaiY, 
strictly  [irohibited   (for  example,   in  the  1822)  an  Austrian  colonel,  for  whose  lib- 
Austrian  Italian  states,  by  a  proclamation  eradon  they  had  the  audacity  to  demand 
of  August   21V  18^) ;     tribunals    were  40,000  Roman  dollars ;  but  they  released 
erected,  and,    in  Naples,    supported   by  him  on  seeing  themselves  surrounded  by 
ino^Tiljle  columns,  to  punish  the  authors  Austrian  troops.    In  January,  1824,  ac- 
of  revolutions  ;   exectmons,  proscription  cording  to  the  Dicurio  di  Roma^  a  numer- 
and  banishment  ensued.   Some  condemn-  ous  band  of  roving  youths  was  discovered 
ed  Neapolitans  and  Lombards  were  car-  in  Italy,  who  had  run  away  fit>m  their 
ried  to  the  Austrian  fortresses  of  Spielberg  parents,  organized  themselves  into  com- 
and  Munkatsch.    The  Neapolitan  govern-  panics,  and  subsisted  by  frauds  fuoid  rc^>be- 
ment   proceeded  with  the  utmost  rigor  nr.    Among  the  single  events,  important 
against  political  criminals,  as  did  also  the  for  the  history  of  Imly  in  late  times,  wf 
Sardinian  and  Modenese.    Both  Naples  must  mention  the  death  of  nope  Pius 
and  Sardinia,  nevertheless,  issued  decrees  VII,  in  consequence  of  fractunng  his  leg, 
of  amnesty,  from  which  only  the  authora  August  20, 1823.    Afler  a  short  conclave 
and  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  ex-  (from  3d  to  27th  September),  he  was  suc- 
cluded.      Notwitlistauding    this  severity,  ceeded  by  cardinal  Annibal  deUa  Genea, 
political  offences  were  so  numerous,  that,  bom  in  1760,  at  the  family  castle  of  the 
m  Naples,  in  January,  1824,  a  more  sum-  same  name,  near  Spoleto,  a  prelate  distm- 
mary  fonn  of  judicial  procecdingwas  pre-  guished  for  his  diplomatic  services  ;  he 
scribed  to  the  criminal  courts.    This  was  assumed  the  name  of  Leo  XII,  SepL  27, 
the  fourtii  time,  since  1821,  that  the  gov-  1823.*    In  the  vear  1825,  Leo  causea  a  ju- 
enmient  had  l)een  compelled,  on  account  bilee  to  be  celebrated  in  the  States  of  the 
of  the  cro^vded  state  of  the  prisons,  to  Church.     fSec  JubUtt,)    The  fiiend  and 
have  recourse    to  extraordinary  expedi-  secretary  or  Pius  VII,  the  statesman  car- 
en  ts.    The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  dinal  Gonsalvi,  who  effected  great  changes 
Lucca,  Pnruin,  Tuscany  and  tlie  church  in  the  system  of  internal  aoministratioo, 
displayed  the  same  anxiety  in  relation  to  died  at  Rome,  Jan.  24,  ]£94.    He  had  be- 
secret  associations.    In  Venice,  the  court  stowed  the  presents  received  firom  the  Eu- 
of  justice  condemned  32,  and  in  Milan  16  ropean  sovereigns  (upwards  of  100,000 
persons  to  death  ;   but  the  emperor,  in  scudi  in  value),  on  ue  college  dt  jm^ta- 
1823,  and  January,  1824,  transmuted  the  gandafidt^  of  which  he  was  the  last  pre- 
sentence into  that  of  perpetual  or  tempo-  lect ;  and  a  great  sum  of  money  for  re- 
rary  imprisonment,    in  September,  l&l,  building    St  Paul's   church,   burned  in 
the  poi>e  excommunicated  the  sect  of  the  Rome,  in  1823.       A  somewhat   milder 
Carbonari  and  all  similar  associations,  as  spirit    prevailed    in    tlie    T^vo    Sicilies, 
branches  of  the  long-)Hrohibited  fheema-  after  the  accession  of  Francis  I  (Jan.  4, 
sons ;  but  in  the  Roman  state,  Tuscany, 

Parma  and  Lucca,  no  punishments  were  •  Leo  XII  died  Feb.  10,  1829,  and  caidioai 

inflicted  for  partici|)adon  in  former  poUti-  Castiriione  was  elected  pope,  March  31.     He 

cal  societies.     In  general,  the  papal  irov-  J^*^  J^"*°^  ^f  ^*"*  ^^"»  *°^  ^^^  «» Decea- 

emment,  under  the  direction  o/^thTcStii-  ^  ^^\J''^  \}T^*  .?"S°^L^"*"^ 

«.i  i^^  Z_i  •             j'_^'        •  V    J  /.    *'***Y^  was  elected  p<»>e,  and  assumed  the  naaie  ©f 

nal  Gonsalvi,  ^vas  distmguished  from  the  GregotyXVI.                                   ^^ 
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—Italy  depends  almost  nolely  on  its  tori's  inyalunUo  works  :  tAntudi  d*lialia 

hure  for  subsdstence;   the  sources  (12vols.4to.);  RerumltalicanimScriplonSj 

vhich  it  fomieriy  drew  its  support,  (2dvl8.tbl.);andSisinoudiVHL5toircf/e«i?c- 

18,  manuiactures  and  commerce,  be-  puUiques  Itidiennts  (3d  edit<^  IG  vols.  1^25). 

most  dried  up.     Coninierce  with  A  conthiuatioh  of  Guiccianlini's  Sioria 

1  countries,  which,  in  Naples  espc-  (PJtalia,  until  178U,  by  C.  B«>tUi,  has  lately 

isidtogether  stagnant,  its  fur  the  most  been  announced,     rercivol's  Ilistury  of 

a  the  liands  of  foreigners,  and,  in  a  Italy,  (2  vols.),  contains  a  shorter  view  of 

neasure,  dependent  on  the  British  ;  tiie  modem  history  of  that  countr}'.    For 

I  the  universal  want  of  specie,  die  furtlier  uifbnnadon  on  the  modem  histo- 

ial  embarrassments  of  die  govern-  ry  and  the  statistics  of  Italy,  soe  Carlo 

,  and  the    loons    negotiated    \\nth  Hotta's  ^ria  tVUaiia  d(d  178i)  al  1814 

child.    Italy  no  longer  lives,  as  for-  (Paris,  1824,  4  vols.  4to.,  and  in  French 

,  on  her  cities,  but  on  her  soil   And  5  vols.) ;   the  Jinncdi  (Pltalia  dal   1750 

this  source  of  prosperity  maintains  (continuation  of  Muratori),  compilati  dal 

feeble  existence,  while  taxes  and  Ahbatt  A.  Coppi  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1825) ; 

impede  die  exportation  of  die  sta-  Bos(:i*s  Storia  d^Italia  aniica  e  modtma  ; 

xiductions  to  foreign  countries,  or  die  Mhnmrtu  sur  la  Cour  du  Prince  Eur 

of  banditti  and  die  want  of  good  gene^  d  sur  le  Royaume  ^Ralxe^  ptndaiU  la 

obstruct  internal  intercourse,  as  m  l^omtno/ioncfeAapo^fon,  &c.  (Paris,  1824); 

and  Calabria.     The  natural  advau-  also,   Leo^s    Geachichie    der   Italicnischcn 

of  Italy  entide  her  to  the  highest  Staaten  (4th   vol.,  Hamburg,  1830),  and 

in  agriculture,  commerce  and  the  the  Iiistorical  works  which  are  mentioned 

but  all  branches  of  mdustry  groan  in  the  suljsequeiit  article  on  Italian  IMcr- 

pohdcal  oppression.    The  govern-  aturc ;  also,  the  ahove-nicntioned  work  of 

and  people  look  on  each  odior  with  LuUin  de  Chateauvieux  (Letters  on  Italy). 

sy  and  hate,  and  tli<;  ecclcsiasdcal  This  author  investigates  the  causes  of  the 

alunent  poisons  the  springs  of  na-  decliuo  of  Italy,  and  describes  regions 

activity.    A  political  excitement  is  wliich  are  not  visited  by  most  travellexv. 

ually  kept  up  by  means  of  secret  llis  comparison  of  the  Italian  s}'stein  of 

68,  which  are  (bund  also  in  S[)ain  agriculture  with  the  English  is  intercst- 

•witzerland,  umler  different  appella-  ing.* 

-Omaiaioriales^  CroccsigrmtU  Croci-  Italian  Language,    Tlie  boundaries  of 

beid&  ddUi  Santa  Fede,  Societa  del  the  Italian  knguage  cannot  be  given  widi 

,  and  of  the  Bndi,     The    noted  ])recision.     In  the  nordi,  towanls  Swit- 

Le  Maistre  was,  for  a  long  time,  in  zerland,  Tyrol  (uid  the  other  neighboring 

lont,  the  head  of  diese  malcontents,  countries,  the  valleys  in  which  (xcmiaii, 

fou^it  to  accomplish  desperate,  am-  Italian,  and  dialects  of  the  ancient  Roman 

i  plansi,  while  ap|)arendy  zealous  in  language,  are  s[>oken,  alternate  with  each 

use  of  rehgion  or  morality.    Even  other.    Even  the  sea  is  not  a  definite  lim- 

dderari,  in  Naples,  whose  head  was  it.    On  account  of  the  early  extension  of 

c-rninister  of  die  iwlice  of  Naples,  die  Italiiuis  over  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 

» Canosa,  liave  become  one  widi  the  terranean,  including  tlione  of  Gre<  ce  and 

lists,  who  were  connected  with  the  die  coasts  of  the  Grecian  main  land,  it  is 

-nement  occulte  (as  it  was  denomi-  not  easy  to  detennine  where  die  last  Ital- 

I  c^  France.   These  ultras  hate  even  ian  sound  is  heanl.      It  is  siiokcn,  more 

a,  because  it  seems  to  act  widi  too  or  less  cormptqd,  in  all  the  ports  of  the 

moderation.     The  grand-duke  of  Mediterranean,    Christian    and   Turkish. 

ny  is  a  man  of  lenient  ])rinciples,  Of  late,  however,  the  Italian  language 

a  tliot  countr}',  not  a  single  Tuscan  has  lost  ground  on  many  islands,  as,  for  in- 
jen  brought  to  account  for  uohtical 

rcarions.     Like  die  rest  of  Europe,  *  The  latest  accounts  from  Europe,  at  the  time 

B  on  the  eve  of  momentous  events  ;  we  arc  writing  (April  18^  1831).  state  that  the 

le  convulsions  m  diat  country  will  A"s»"^"f  »'»r^",^^\'»"T.''.?^^^^^^ 

•  1     ^  ^i         •                     *u  --,    '^  uiMurfft^nLs,  after  a  lone  battle ;  Uiat  the  provibory 

)re  violent  tlian  m  many  others,  in  .^^^^.^  had    retSed  from  Bologna  to  the 

jucnce  of  its  having  to  stniggle  at  Siaf^  of  AncoDa  ;  and  that  the  president  of  the 

■or  imity  and  independence,  against  new  French  cabinet  bad  declared,  that  for  France 


iesL — ^For  the  general  liistoiy  of  Ita-    war,  the  Italians  will  be  crushed,  and  more  sc- 
svious  to  the  last  period,  see  Mura-    vcrely  enthralled  than  ever. 
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stance,  on  the  Ionian  islands.  (q%  yJ\  The  authority  assumed  by  later  Tuscan  aead« 
origin  of  this  beautiful  and  most  narmo-  emies,  particulariy  the  Crusca  (q.  v.),  are 
nious  tongue,  is  also  lost  in  obscurity,  the  causes  why  tlie  Tuscan  dialect,  ia 
The  general  opinion,  that  the  Italian  origin-  spite  of  its  rough  gutturals,  which  are  in- 
ated  from  a  mixture  of  the  classical  Latin  tolerable  to  the  otlicr  Italians,*  became 
with  the  languages  of  the  barbarians  who  predominant  in  the  lan^age  of  iiteraturp. 
overran  Italy,  is  erroneous.  The  Roman  Dante,  tlie  creator,  as  it  were,  of  Italian 
literary  language,  which  the  scholar  learns  prose  and  poetry,  and  whose  works  are 
from  Horace  and  Cicero,  was  not  die  full  of  peculiarities  of  diifereiit  dialects, 
dialect  of  the  common  people.  That  the  distinctly  maintains,  in  a  treatise  De  rut- 
former  could  not  have  been  corrupted  by  gari  Ehquentia^  tliat  it  is  inadmissible  to 
the  mixture  of  tlie  barilMirous  languages,  attempt  to  raise  a  dialect  to  a  iiteraiy 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  Latin  was  writ-  language.  Dante,  indeed,  distinguishes  in 
ten  in  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages,  the  lingua  volgare  (so  the  language  was 
long  before  ttie  revival  of  learning,  witli  a  called,  which  originated  after  the  invason 
surprising  purity,  considering  the  circum-  of  the  barbarians)  a  volgare  iUusirt^  ear- 
stances.  AAer  the  language  of  common  eUnalty  aidicum^  curiaU ;  but  this  sufficiently 
life  had  been  entirely  changed  b^  the  in-  proves  that  he  held  the  opinion  above 
vasion  of  the  northern  tribes,  in  its  whole  stated.  Femow  (in  his  Rom.  Studies,  Book 
spirit  rather  than  by  the  mere  admixture  viii.,  No.  11)  mentions  15  chief  dialects,  of 
of  foreign  words  (a  consequence  of  the  which  the  Tuscan  has  six  sulMiivtsiona. 
chance  of  the  spirit  of  the  people),  then  a  Those  dialects,  in  which  no  iiteraiy  rat>- 
new  language  of  literature  was  formed,  ductions  exist,  are  not  enumerated.  The 
though  the  classical  Roman  still  continued  Italian,  as  we  find  it  at  present,  in  liters- 
to  be  used.  The  new  language  was  op-  ture  and  with  the  well  educated,  is  essen- 
posed  to  tlie  variety  of  dialects  which  had  tially  a  Latin  dialect  Its  stock  is  Latin, 
grown  out  of  common  life;  tlie  formation  changed,  to  be  sure,  in  its  grammar  aud 
of  it,  however,  was  slow,  because  the  construction,  by  the  infusion  of  the  mod- 
learned  and  the  poets,  from  whom  it  was  cm  spirit  into  the  antique,  as  the  character 
necessarily  to  receive  its  stamp  and  devel-  of  tlie  people  underwent  tlie  same  change, 
opement,  despised  it  as  an  intruder  on  the  A  number  of  Latin  forms  of  words,  which, 
Latin,  which  was  venerable  as  well  by  its  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  existed 
age,  and  the  treasures  handed  down  in  it,  in  common  language  (as,  for  instance,  o 
as  on  account  of  the  recollections  of  former  instead  of  um,  at  tlie  end  of  a  word  I  have 
greatness,  witli  which  the  suffering  Ital-  been,  by  the  course  of  time  and  revolutions 
ians  were  fond  of  flattering  tliemselves.  in  hterature,  elevated  to  a  grammatical 
Even  down  to  the  present  day,  tliat  idiom,  rank ;  and  the  same  is  very  "probahly  true 
the  melody  of  which  carries  us  away  in  of  fi:)rms  of  phraseology.  In  many  in- 
tlie  most  uuimiK)rtant  audior,  is  not  to  be  stances,  the  Italian  exhibits  changes  in  die 
found  as  the  common  idiom  of  the  people  Latui  forms,  which  have  evidently  taken 
in  ony  part  of  Italy.*  It  is  a  mistake  to  place  in  the  same  way,  in  which  common 
suppose  that  Boccaccio's  language  is  to  bo  people,  in  our  days,  corrupt  the  conrct 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Tuscan  peasant  modes  of  speech  by  a  rapid,  or  slurred,  or 
girls  or  Florentine  porters.  Even  tlie  Tus-  mistaken  pronunciation.  This  is  pardy 
can  and  Florentine  dialect  difiei^  from  the  tlie  reason  why  the  Italian  has  changed 
pure  language  of  literature,  which,  during  so  considerably  tlie  proportion  of  the  con- 
the  first  centuries  of  Italian  literature,  is  sonants  to  die  vowels  in  Latin  (from 
found  purer  in  the  poets  of  Sicily  and  1,2: 1,  die  Latin  proportion,  to  1, 1 : 1,  the 
Naples  than  in  the  contemjwrary  writers  Italian  propordonf);  and  this  is  one  of  the 
of  Tuscany.  Tlie  circumstance,  that  the  chief  reasons  of  the  great  and  uniform  har- 
most  distinguished  ludian  poets  and  prose  mony  in  the  Italian  language.  A  cair^l 
writers  were  bom  in  Florence,  and  the  investigation  will  show  that,  in  fact,  little 
•  The  swceuiess  of  Uiis  tonpue,  which  often  admixture  of  Teutonic  words  took  place, 
j^ivcs  to  a  passage  a  charm  independent  of  the  but  that  it  is  much  more  the  Teutonic, 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  rescmbfmg  that  of  mn-  ^r  modem  spirit,  which  changed  the  lan- 

8:c.  IS,  m  our  opmioii,  no  where  so  apparent  as  m •  i       t  i    x     rtii?     -^  j        ^ 

Tasso's  Jcrusafcm  Delivered,  and  many  stanzas  S^^«^   ^   considerably.}     The   Study  of 

have  struck  us  as  attracting  the  hearer  irresisti-  •  The  beau-ideal  of  Italian  is  set  forth  in  the 

bly,  tliough  some  of  them  have  no  rmrticular  saying,  Lingua  Toscana  in  bocca  Rartuma  (the 

charm  in  the  meaning  of  the  words.    This  also  Tuscan  dialect  in  a  Roman  mouth), 

gives  the  Italian  improvvisator  a  great  advaiita^  f  See  the  article  Consonant. 

over  one  who  attempts  a  similar  pcrfonnauce  m  X  This  change  is  also  manifest  in  the  diflerence 

another  langua^,  in  which  he  is  entirely  thrown  between  authors  who  wrote  before  the  great  wn- 

upon  the  meaning  of  what  be  tayi.  val  of  Ictteri,  and  fiiU  later,  before  &  Fraidi 
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has  been  carried  on,  in  modein  was  published  by  Gnfei  (Turin,  1820), 

?ith  great  zeal,  and  a  recurrence  to  and  letters  of  Gulilei,  pubtislied  by  Ven- 

wiiten  has  much  diminished  the  turi  (Modcna,  1821,  liimo.  2  vols.).    Still 

56  of  the  French  models,  so  gen-  greater  has  lieeu  the  demand  for  editions 

»r  the  time  of  Algarotti.     The  of  tlie  acknowledged  classics.    Dante  has 

lea^  aeoording  to  which  purity  is  been  pultlislied  in  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

Iged,  have  b^n  clearly  laid  down  Among  these  editions,  that  of  De  Romani 

nt  JuliuB  Perticori,  son-in-law  to  (Rome,  1820,  AxoX  the  edition  of  BiagioU 

in  the  work  Anwr  Patrio  di  Dcmte  (Milan,  1820),  and  one  pubhshed  at  Rove- 

1890),  which  powerfully  opposes  ta,  in  the  Rha^tion  Alps,  by  an  ailmirerof 

nimption  of  the  Tuscans  in  claim-  the  poet,  Aloisio  Fiuitoni  (1820),  of  which 

e  in  jpoflKSBion  of  the  only  good  a  manuscript  in  the  hand-writing  of  Boc- 

This  work  was  considered,  for  a  caccio  was  made  tlie  basis,  deserve  men- 

ne,  the  production  of  Monti,  who,  tion.    The  edition  printed  from  the  Bar- 

Prmogta  di  akune  Correzioni  td  tolinian  manuscript  (Vienna,  1823)    has 

U  uVoealndario  delta  CrusccL,  gave  acquired  some  distmction  among  the  most 

[It  reason  for  such  conjecture.    To  recent,  ns  have  likewise  Scolori^  cxplana- 

the  nobler  language  also  the  com-  tions  (DeUa  piena  e  friusta  hddligerua  di 

Qpertyof  the  provinces  to  which  it  Dante,  Padua,  1822).    Ugo  Foscolo  had 

lieito  retnained  foreign,  w&s  the  ])repared  an  c<lition,  accompanied  with 

Gheranlini^s  hUrodttzume  (xMilon,  notes  and  commentaries,  which  is  now 

More  was  promised  by  the  Fo-  (1831)  in  coursie  of  publication  at  London. 

o  ddta  Lingua  Ratiana,   publish-  Similar  attention  has  l>een  ]>aid  to  Petrar- 


>gieo  (Milan,  5  vola^  182.'>)  hanlly  rioso  has  met  with  equal  homage ;  the 

the  attention  of  the  Milanese,  un-  edition  at  FloR^nco,  by  Molini  (1821  and 

oae  eves  it  originated.    Romanics  1822,  5  vok),  unitr-s  every  thuig  which  is 

e  Dmonario  geru  de  Simoni  (Milan,  required  for    the    understanding  of  the 

ieaa  to  bo  more  useful.    Respect-  poet.    No  less  vnm   was    bestowed    on 

history  of  tlie  Italian  language,  we  Torquato  Tosso  in  tlie  e<lition  made  by 

pect  much  from  the  profound  ro-  the  tyjiognipliical  society  (Milan,  1623  et 

B  of    Bencj.      The    philological  seq.),  and  hardly  an  Italic*!  author  of  note 

J8  of  a  nation,  in  which  the  ancient  can  be  mentioned  whose  works  huvo  not 

are  studied  with  so  much  zeal,  and  l)een  carefully  edited.    The  Societh  Tipa- 

is  so  extensively  connected  with  grafica  d^  Clnssici  Itatiani  even  undertook 

countries,  must    be    continually  the  reprint  of  Mumtori's  Jlnnali  d*Ralia 

iting.    Wherever  a  lino  of  Taw^o  (Milan,   1820  et  seq.,  20  large  volumes), 

n  ^und  unprinted,  wherever  tlie  tnisting  to  the  zeal  for  collecting  junong 

Guarini  has  been  traced,  the  fmg'  travelling  foroignen?,  and  in  so  doing  wero 

18  been  published  wth  a  pious  de-  more  fortunate  than  the  editor  of  the  Fa- 

most  probably  not  desired  by  the  wi^mj  cehhri  Hatiane,  which,  with  all  its 

.    Nevertheless,  manv  interesting  undisputed  merit,  has  had   but  a  heavy 

M  to  the  htcrature  of  Italy  have  sale.    Since    the    dcatli  of  Morelli,  the 

lade  in   this  way  :    thus,  for  in-  spirit  of  criticism,  as  n'gards  the  classicjj, 

a  woii  of  Peter  Penigino  (Di  uno  seems  to  have  died.    The  best  Italian  and 

Mografo  dd  Pittore  P.  Pentgino  English    dictionary  is    that  of  Petronj, 

Mfio  ddl?  ^cad. di  B,  Arii  di  Peru-  (Italian,  French  and  English,  3  vols.,  I^n- 

,,  Perugia,  1820),  \yoems  of  Bojardo  don) :  Alberti  (Italian  and  French)  is  very 

di  JUatteo  Maria  Btyardo,  Conie  di  volualjle.      The  l»est  modem   grammars 

010  eee.  scttU  ed  iUustraU  del  Cowl,  are   the   Gnmmaire  des  Grammaires  /la- 

;   M odena,  18201   poems  of  Lo-  liennes,  Biagjoli's  Grammaire  Malunne, 

be  Magnificent  (Poene  del  magniji-  HaHan  LiUratwre  and  Learning  (ex- 

nzo  d/Medici,  Florence,  1820),  po-  eluding  poetty ).    One  consequence  of  the 

Luigi  Alemanni  (Florence,  1819),  irruption  of  tlie  barbarians  into  Italy  was 

of  Montecuculi,  unknown  till  it  a  period  of  daritness  and  ignorance,  as 

well  as  of  disonler  and  distraction,  from 

J  had  taken  place.    This  may,  pcrhans,  whose  chaotic  confusion  the  germs  of  a 

SdfSti^iSS' mM*"^''  Ta  '**^  of  Dante"  ^^^  civilization  could  only  be  develojwi 

^                  '             ^  First  Period.— FIrom  ClutrUmagne  to  the 
ni.                 10 
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Death  of  Otho  IH 1002. — ^The  influence  of  secular  power  was  no  less  injurious.   The 
Charlemagne  as  the  firiend  of  letters  and  crusades,  which  began  at  the  close  of  the 
the  restorer  of  peace  was  favorable.    We  llth  century,   salutaiy  as  they  were  in 
find  an  Italian,  Petrus,  deacon  of  Pisa,  their  ultimate  influence,    contributed,  in 
mentioned  as  his  teacher   in  grammar,  their  immediate  results,  to  augment  the 
No  less  deservinff  of  mention  is  Lothaire,  general  confusion.     Of  the  popes,  the 
who  was  king  ot  Italv  in  823,  and  found-  ambitious    Gregory  VII  and  Alexander 
ed  the  first  public  schools  in  many  cities.  Ill    took   measures   for  improving   the 
Of  the  instructers  in  these  schools,  we  schools.     The  copies  of  ancient  clasBic 
know  only  Dungalus  of  Pisa,  of  whom,  works  were  multiplied,  and  individuala 
while  he  was  ^ill  a  monk  at  Bobbio,  took  pains  to  collect  books.    Amonc  the 
Charlemagne  requested  an  explanation  of  learned   theologians  of  this   period,  we 
two  solar  eclipses,  and  under  whose  name  must  mention  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres, 
several  works  are  still  extant    Lothaire's  a  native  Roman ;  the  two  fiunous  arch- 
example  was  imitated  by  pope  Eugene  II,  bishops  of  Canterbury,  Lanfranc  and  his 
in  the  States  of  the  Church.    The  conse-  scholar    Anselm ;     Petrus    Lombardui^ 
quences,  however,  of  these  institutions,  teacher  of  theology  at  Paris,  most  fiimous 
altliough  valuable    in    themselves,  were  for  his  four  books  Senieniiarum ;  Petrus 
unimportant ;  for  competent  teachers  were  Damianus ;  the  cardinal  Albericus ;  Bru- 
wanting,  and  the  later  Carlovingians  and  no,  bishop  of.  Segni;  Anselmua,  bishop 
popes  suflered  tlie  new  institutions  of  of  Lucca ;  Petrus  Grossolanus,  or  Chry- 
leaming  to  fall  to  decay.    In  addition  to  solaus,  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  Bonn 
this,  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  and  zone,  bishop  of  Sutri,  afterwards  of  Pia- 
Hungarians  into  Italy,  and  the  civil  wars,  cenza.    All  have  left  woiiu,  on  which  we 
had  a  ver^  injurious  influence.     There  shall  not  dwell.    In  philosophy,  or  rather 
were  few  mdinduals,  in  this  dark  period,  dialectics,  besides  Lanfitmc  and  Anselm, 
celebrated  for  learning.   In  theology  were  were  distinguished  Gerardus  of  Cremona, 
distinguished   the    popes  Adrian   I,  the  who  taught  at  Toledo,  and,  amonj^  other 
above-mentioned    Eugene    II,    Leo    V,  things,  translated,  from  the  Arabic  into 
Nicolas  I,  and  Sylvester  II ;  Paulinus,  pa-  Latin,  the  works  of  Avicenna  and  the 
triarch  of  Aquileia  (his  works  were  pub-  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  and  Johannes,  the 
lished,  Venice,  1737),  Theodolphus,  bish-  Italian,  who  expounded  Plato  and  Aiis- 
op  of  Orleans  (his  works,  Paris,  1646),  totle  at  Constantinople,  and  gave  instruc- 
both  contemporaries  of  Charlemagne ;  tlio  tion  in  logic.    Music  underwent  an  entire 
two  archbishops  of  Milan,  Petrus  and  Al-  transformation  through  Guide  of  Arezzo. 
bertiis ;  Maxentius,  patriarch  of  Aquileia ;  The  medical  art  flourished  in  the  school 
and,  finally,  tlie  two  abbots  of  Monte  at  Salerno,  at  the  end  of  the  10th  century. 
Casino,  Aut{>ertus  and  Bertarius.    Among  The  physicians  there  seem  to  have  firat 
tlie  historians  of  this  time,  whose  writings  studied  the  works  of  the  Arabians.    The 
contain  valuable  information,  thougli  in  a  oldest  monument  of  the  Salemian  school 
nidc  and   barbarous  style,  the  principal  consists  of  certain  dietetical  rulea,  compos- 
are  Paulus  Wamcfhed,  surnamed  Diaco-  ed  m  Leonine  verses,  entitled  Mtdidna  So- 
nus, author  of  several  works,  especially  lemiicmoj  or  De  Conaervanda  Bona  FaU- 
of  a  history  of  the  Lombards,  and  Er-  iucUne,    Several  physicians,  both  of  Sa- 
chempertus,  with  two  unknown  persons  of  lemo  and  the  neighborhood,  were  distin- 
Salerno  and  Benevcnto,  who  continued  guished  in  these  times  for  their  woiku^ 
tlie  above  work ;  a  priest  of  Ravenna,  by  viz.    Matthseus  Platearius^  Saladinus  of 
name  Agiiellus  (also  Andreas),  who  wrote  Ascoli  (the  last  for  his  compendium  of 
a  history  of  the  bishops  of  Ravenna;  aromatic  medicines),  and  several  monki^ 
Andrew  of  Bergamo,  author  of  a  chroni-  whom  we  pass  over.    Juiispnidenoe  r&- 
clc  of  Italy  from  868  to  875 ;  Anastasius,  vived  with  the  freedom  of  tne  citieis  uid 
librarian  of  the  Roman  church,  known  became    a    subject    of   gezieial    study, 
by  liis  lives  of  the  Roman  bishops,  and  Throughout  Itmy  there  were  achoob  in 
Luitprandrus  of  Pavia,  author  of  a  history  wliich  it  was  taught ;  nameby,  at  Modena, 
of  Ins  own  times.  Mantua,  Padua,  Pisa,  Piacenza,  Milan,  and 
Second  Period, — From  the  Death  of  Otho  above  all  at  Bologna,  where  Inierius,  who 
///,  1002,  to  the  Peace  of  Constance^  1183.  acquired  for  this  city  the  appellation  of 
In  tliis  period,  also,  the  condition  of  Italy  Uwmed,  taught  and  expUunea  the  Roman 
was  unfavorable  to  the  interests  of  learn-  law,  and  brought  to  light  the  concealed 
ing.    The  Italian  cities  were  contending  treasiut^s  of  the  Pandects.     V^e  might 
for  their  freedom  with  tlie  emperors,  and  mention  many  distinguished  lawyers  of 
the   conflict    between  the  spuritual  and  this  period,  but  content  ourselves  with  cit- 
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ftmouB  Gimtian,  who  firet  digested  found  scholars,  and  distiDguished  as 
on  bw  (in  his  Decretum  twe  Con-  authors,  particularly  Innocent  III  and  IV, 
C^monum  Ducordaniium\  for  the  and  UrtHui  IV.  The  university  of  Bo- 
tha tribunals,  and  is  to  be  regarded  logna,  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
founder  of  the  canon  law.  Al-  tury,  contained  13,000  students  from  all 
the  grossest  barbarism  prevailed  in  countries  of  Europe ;  and  Padua,  Arezzo, 
ling  that  related  to  taste,  there  were,  Vicenza,  Naples,  &c.,  competed  with 
lelM,  individuals  who  paved  tlie  it  The  chief  theologians  of  this  period 
a  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  by  were  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Franciscan 
jdy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian-  Bonaventura,  and  Egidio  Colonna,  all 
,  and  sought  to  imitate  tlieir  st^le.  three  authors  of  numerous  woiks.  In 
I  them  was  Papias,  one  of  the  first  philosophy,  a  new  c[X)ch  began  in  Italy  in 
ominled  a  Latm  dictionary.  The  this  ])eriod,  when  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
nd  12th  centuries  exhibit  many  became  known  to  the  Italians,  though  in 
8^  ^ose  works  are  destitute  of  a  somewhat  corru{)t  state.  Thomas 
se,  but  written  in  a  clear  and  intel-  Aquinas  wrote  a  commentary  on  tliem 
style.  Such  are  Aniolphus,  the  by  the  command  of  the  pope,  and  tnuis- 
udolphuses,  Sire  Raul,  Otlio  Mo-  lated  them,  pordy  from  the  Chieek,  partly 
nd  his  son  Acerbus,  Godofiredus  from  the  Arabic.  Brunetto  Ladni  pro- 
txa,  and  several  writers  of  chroni-  duccd  an  epitome  of  tlie  Ethics  of  Aris- 
nd  authors  of  monastic  histories,  totle,  in  his  TWoro,  which  was  originally 
im^  whose  names  and  works  we  written  in  French,  and  is  remarkable  as 
le  mquirer  to  Muratori's  invaluable  an  encyclopeedia  of  the  knowledge  of  tlie 
iOD.  age.  Mathematics  and  astronomy,  in 
d  Period. — F)rom  the  Peace  of  Con-  connexion  with  ostrolog}',  wore  cultivated. 
1183,  to  the  End  of  the  Idth  Century,  Campano,  tlie  most  learned  geometer  and 
I  period,  the  literature  of  Italv  as-  astronomer  of  bis  time,  wrote  a  commen- 
a  more  pleasing  aspect  Hitlierto  tory  on  Euclid.  Afler  him  we  may  name 
in  had  been  written  in  bari>arous  Lanfranco,  Leonardo  of  Pistoia,  and  Gui- 
but  attempts  now  be^an  to  be  do  Bonatti,  the  chief  astrologer  of  the 
in  the  language  (rude,  mdeed,  as  time.  From  this  period  dates  the  inven- 
the  people  (lingiui  volgare),  Poe-  tion  of  spectacles  and  of  the  magnetic 
usual,  preceded  prose.  Dialectics  needle.  The  school  of  Salerno  was  the 
lilmopny  were  improved,  and  as  central  point  of  medical  study.  It  had 
ences  gained  in  solidity  and  extent,  able  teachers  in  Pietro  Musandino,  Mat- 
uitual  connexion  became  more  ap-  teo  Plateario,  Mauro,  &c. ;  but  there  were 
The  crusades  had  led  to  new  also  distinguished  physicians  out  of  Sa- 
I  of  knowledge,  and  gave,  in  general,  lemo,  such  as  Ugo  of  Lucca,  the  Floren- 
.mpulse  to  tlie  mind.  Notwitlistand-  tine  Taddeo  (who  wrote  commentaries  on 
B  intenial  wars  of  Italy,  letters  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and  on 
led ;  for  princes  and  republics  vied  some  works  of  Galen ]^  Simon  of  Genoa 
ich  other  in  encouraging  scholars,  (autlior  of  the  Clams  Sanitatis^  which 
ibiuiding  new  schools  and  institu-  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  medical  and 
f  education.  The  emperors  Fred-  botanical  dictionary),  and  otlicrs.  Surgery 
ind  II  effected  great  improvements,  made  still  greater  progress  under  such 
Hmer  promot^  the  study  of  iu-  men  as  Ruggieri  of  Parma  (who  wrote  a 
lence  in  particular,  and  founded  PracHca  Medicina)^  and  his  countryman 
I ;  the  latter  was  himself  a  scholar,  and  contemporary  Rolando  (author  of  a 
ed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Surgery,  on  which  four  of  the  principal 
Ke8,and  established  public  schools  physicians  ofSalemo  wrote  commentaries), 
bout  the  south  of  Italy.  His  court,  Bruno,  Teodorico,  Guglielmo  of  Saliceto, 
ftt  of  his  son  Manfred,  in  Palermo,  and  Lanfranco,  of  whom  we  have  likewise 
tiroDged  with  the  learned.  Besides  treatises  on  surgery ;  but  no  science  was 
poems  in  Italian,  he  also  wrote  a  mon)  zealously  or  successfully  pursued  in 
Ml  the  natural  history  of  birds.  His  the  13th  centuiy'than  Uirisprudence.  In 
1  chancellor,  Pietro  delle  Vigne  Ferrara,  Modena,  Milan,  Verona,  and 
I  de  Vineis),  was  animated  by  the  other  Lombard  cities,  codes  were  com- 
pirit,  and  not  less  familiar  with  tlie  piled,  on  which  a  Dominican,  who  {msscd 
i  of  law  than  with  the  conduct  of  for  a  performer  of  miracles,  John  of  Vi- 
il  affiurs.  Besides  six  books  of  let-  ceuza,  bestowed  a  sort  of  consecration. 
is  collection  of  Sicilian  la^^-s  is  still  The  first  lawyera  of  this  time  were  Azzo 
,    Several  of  the  pojies  were  pro-  of  Bologna  (whose  Summm  on  tlie  institu- 
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tions  and  JlppcaraiuB   ad   Codicem  Imvo  teo,  aiid  his  uncle,  Niccol6.     They  wen> 

l)cen  printeti),  Ugolino  del  Prete,  ubo  a  ainone  the  first  who  made  distant  jour- 

liologucsc;  (who   incorporated    witli   the  ueya  uirough  Asia,  and  rendered  that  part 

corpus  juris  the  feudal  laws,  compiled  by  of  the  world  better  known  to  their  coud- 

Aiisehnus  of  Orto,  and  the  decrees  of  the  tryinen. 

modem  emperors),  Accorso,  a  Florentine  Fourth  Period, — FYom  1300  to  1400. 
(who  olHained  the  surname  of  Glossator^  Amid  civil  disturbances,  the  sciences  coii- 
from  his  having  collected  tlie  best  glosses  tinned  to  make  great  advances.  While 
of  his  predecessors,  and  amiexed  otliers  tlie  em])erors  were  attempting,  in  vain,  to 
of  his  own),  Odofredo  (audior  of  a  com-  restore  peace  to  Italy,  and  subject  it  to 
mentaiy  on  the  Codtx  and  the  digests),  their  autnority,  separate  sovereignties  ana 
^c.  In  the  canon  hiw,  Gradan's  collection  principalities  were  formed,  the  rulers  ot' 
had  been  hitherto  held  as  authority.  To  which  emulated  each  other  in  their  natron- 
tliis  were  now  added  the  four  collections  age  of  literatiure.  Robert,  king  of  Naples, 
of  Bernardo  of  Pavia,  of  Pietro  Collivacci-  was  the  most  distinguished  in  this  respect, 
no,  &C.,  which  were  regarded  as  works  After  hun  ranked  the  Delia  Scala  at  Ven>- 
of  authority  till  they  were  supplanted  by  na,  the  house  of  E^  at  Ferrara,  the  Gon- 
thc  collection  made  under  the  supervision  zagaat  Mantua,  &c.  The  number  of  uni- 
of  Greffory  IX,  which  even  yet  consti-  versities  increased,  and  many  of  them, 
tutes  the  greater  part  of  the  canonical  such  as  those  of  Padua,  Naples,  Pisa  and 
law.  To  this  Boniface  VIII  added,  in  Pavia,  were  very  flourisliiiif,  thougli  Bo- 
1298,  the  sixtli  book  of  decretals.  Without  lopia,  fonneriy  die  first,  fell  into  decay, 
dwelling  on  the  most  distui^uished  canon-  The  libraries  were  enriched  with  the 
ists,  we  pass  to  the  principal  historians,  works  of  the  ancients,  which  were  rescu- 
most  of  whom  wrote  with  simplicity  and  cd  from  oblivion.  Men  like  Petrarch 
integrity: — GrofiV^do  of  Viterbo  (a  Ger-  and  Boccaccio,  by  their  researches  and 
man,  who  wrote  a  chronicle,  from  the  studies,  rendered  lasting  services,  as  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  1168,  under  the  restorers  of  learning.  Both  ooUeded 
title  of  Panikton\  Sicardus  (author  of  books,  and  tlie  firat  collected  also  Roman 
a  similar  chronicle),  Giovanm  Colonna  couas.  By  the  invention  of  paper,  the 
(author  of  a  universal  liistory — Mare  Hts-  multiplication  of  copies  of  tho  classics 
toriarum),  Riccobaldi  (author  of  a  similar  was  facilitated.  Their  corruption  by  \g- 
work,  entitled  Pomariwn),  the  Sicilian  norant  transcribers  soon  became  evident 
Riccardo  of  San  Germauo  (who  relates,  Cridcism  was  required  to  restore  theuu 
with  much  fidelity,  events  from  1189  and  Coluccio  Salutato,  bv  the  colktioD  of 
to  1243),  Matteo  Spinello  (whose  history  several  manuscripts,  noade  a  begiiming  in 
reaches  from  1247  to  1268,  and  is  the  first  this  art,  and  recommended  it  to  others, 
learned  work  in  Italian  prose),  NiccoI6  di  Divinity  was  treated  of  by  numberlew 
lamsilla,  Saba  Mala^iina  and  Bartolom-  scholastic  theologians,  but  by  most  o( 
meo  da  Neocastro  (whose  works  have  them  was  obscured  rather  than  illusoraoed. 
been  published  by  Muratori).  Florence  The  following  deserve  honorable  men- 
had  its  first  historian  in  Ricordano  Malas-  tion :  Albert  of  Padua,  Gregory  of  Riimi- 
iiini.  The  history  of  Milan  wos  written  ni,  Mich.  Aiffuani  of  Botogna,  BBrtol. 
by  Filippo  of  Castelseprio,  and  tlie  Do-  Canisio  of  Urnino,  Alessondro  FaasiteilL 
minican  Stcfonordo  of  Vunercatc,  and  who  all  taught  at  Paris,  besides  Porchetto 
thus  each  province  and  city  hod  its  de' Salvatici  of  Genoa,  Raniero  of  Pisaor 
chronicler,  whose  names  we  liave  not  of  Ripalta,  Jac.  Passavanti,  Simon  of 
room  to  enumerate.  Grammar,  which  Cascia,  Peter  of  Aquila,  Bonaventura  da 
tlien  comprehended  the  belles-lettres,  had  Peraca,  Marsiglio  Raiinondini  of  Piadua, 
been  hitherto  negU^ted ;  but  in  the  13th  and  Lodovico  MarsiglL  Philosc^^y  ^-asi 
century,  it  found  stuiients  and  teachers,  highly  complicated  and  obscure,  as  it  was 
as  BuoncamiNiguo  Bcrtoluccio,  Gale-  built  on  tlie  mutilated  and  disfifiire.! 
otto  (who  wrote  in  Italian,  and  translated  works  of  Aristotle,  assisted  by  his  Arabian 
Cicero^s  rhetorical  books  into  that  Ian-  commentator,  Averroes,  wlioee  miMaken 

fuage),  and,  above  all,   Brunetto  Latini,  explanations  were  first  made  known,  and 

Xante's  instructer,  who  lias  aln^ady  been  were,  in  mm,  expounded  and  illiMtrated 

mentioned,  and    of  whom,  besides    his  by  the  monk  Urban  of  Bok>gna.     The 

above-mentioned  TesorOj  we  have  several  only  philosophical  writer,  who  does  honor 

other  works  in  prose,  such  as  La  Rettori-  to  the  age,  is  tlie  famous  Petraica,  who 

ca  di  TuUo,  De'  Ttg  c  deZte  Vxrtit,  &c.    At  wrote  several  Latin  works  on  moral  sub- 

tiie  close  of  this  {>eriod,  we  niu!^  mention  jccts — De  Remediis   utriusque    /Wim«  ; 

the  famous  Marco  Polo,  his  fuUicr,  Mat-  De  Vita  solitaria;  De  Contempiu  Mundi; 
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nmHa  tui  ipsiua  tt  Riorum,  &c.  who  was  the  first  that  \vrote  ji  complete 

t  that  was  written  iii  the  dc[iart-  work  on  aiintomy,  which  was  esteemed 

'  monlity  deserves  mention  only  for  two  centuries.    In  jurisprudence,  sev- 

uritjr  of  the  Italian,  such  as  Jim-  end  fieraons  were  eminent  us  writens  on 

•etih  de^i  Antichi  volgarizzati,  hy  civil  law :  Rolando  Placiola ;  Albert  of 

tuneo  of  Pisa.    Of  the  mathemati-  Gandino  {De  Malejinis) ;  Oldrado  da  Ponte 

ices,  astronomy  and,  in  connexion  (CorMia  and  Cjiue^tiones) ;  Jacopo  Belvi^ 

astrologv,  were  most  cultivated,  (who  wrote,  among  other  thuigs,  on  fic&) ; 

let  not^  scholars,  ¥djo  devoted  Francesco  Ramixttii  (who  explained  some 

res  to  these  branches,  were  Pietro  books  of  the  Codex) ;  Cino  (q.  v.)  of  Pi£^ 

iDO,  and   Cecco  of  Ascoli, — the  toia ;  and  the  two  most  celebrated  lawyers 

liatinguisbed  for  his  ConcUiaior,  of  this  age — Bartolo  and  Buldo.    In' the 

li  the  yarious  opinions  of  famous  canon  law,  which  was  extended  by  tlie 

OB  and  jdiiloBophers  are  reconcil-  Clementine  decretxds  and  Extnivagants, 

latter  ror  an  astrological  work,  for  tlie  most  illustrious  was  the  Florentine 

e  on  the  sphere,  and   his  poem  Giovanni  d'Andrea,  who  commented  up- 

for  which  he  was  burned  us  a  on  the  six  booksofthe  decrcuils,and  edu- 

Besides  these,  there  were  Anda-  cated  several  distinguished  scholars.    In 

Nero,  who  travelled  much  for  die  liistor>',  the  increasing  intimacy  %\ith  the 

enkiging  his  astronomical  knowl-  works  of  the  ancients  hod  the  most  favor- 

d  was  esteemed  by  Boccaccio  as  able  influence ;  it  was  freed  from  a  great 

astronomer  of  his  age,  and  Paolo,  many  errors  and  fables.     Petrarca  and 

d    Geometra,    of  whom   Villani  Boccaccio  distinguished  themselves  by  sev- 

that  he  discovered  all  the  mo-  eral  historical  works,  written  in  I^atin ; — 

the  Stan,  by  means  of  mstru-  the  fonncr  by  four  books, /^erumAfemoran- 

r  his  invention,  and  who  is  ouoted  dwrum,  and  biographies  of  famous  men ; — 

3accio,  as  having  prepared  ma-  the  latter  by  De  Gentalogia  Deorum ;  De 

epresenting  all  the  celestial  mo-  CasUms  llronim  el  Ftminarum  iUustrium ; 

Facopo  Dondi  and  his  son,  Gio-  DedarisMtdieribtts;  DeMotilium^varumj 

lined  reputation  and  the  sunmnie  Lncxtwrn,  FluminuTn,  Stagnorum.  et  Marium 

rologioj  by  an    ingenious  clock,  JSTominibtts,    In  addition  to  these,  there  is 

not  only  tlie  hours,  but  also  tiie  a  long  train  of  authors  of  general  history 

if  the  sun,  moon  and  planets,  as  and  of  chronicles ;  esi>eciiiJly  Benvcnuto 

the  montlis,  days  and  festivals,  of  Imola(  who  wrote  a  history  of  em}>eror5, 

e'  Crcscenzi,  a  Bolo^ese,  wrote  from  JuUus  Ciesar  down  to  Wcnccslaus, 

1  his  even  yet  interesting  work  on  and  commented  on  Dimte) ;  Francesco 

irc;   hut,  in  the   same   century,  Pipinoof  Bologna  (who  wrote  a  chronicle, 

peered  an  Italian  translation  of  it,  from  the  time  of  the  first  Fronk'ish  kings 

shed  for  its  language  aud  style,  down  to  1314);  and  Guglielmo  of  Pus- 

9   was   zealously    studic<l    by  a  trengo  (author  of  the  first  universal  librar>' 

of  scholars,  but  wus  still,  how-  of  the  writers  of  all  nations,  which  dis- 

a  very  imperfect  state,  and  de-  ])lays  a  wonderful  extent  of  reading  for 

It  least  in  a  measure,  the  ridicule  those  times) ;  the  Florentine  Paolino  di 

ich  Petrarca  treated  it.    The  eel-  Pietro,  Dino  Coniiuigni,  an<l  the  Villanis 

school  of  Salenio  was  on  the  (sec  yillani\  who  contributed  much  to 

The     Arabians    were    every  the  improvement  of  their  native  language; 

steemed  as  models  and  te^icheis.  the  Venetian  jVndrt>u  DandoIo(who  ^Tote 

the  most  fiimous  physicians  of  the  a  valuable  Latin  chronicle  of  his  native 

jre  the  Florentine  Dino  dal  Gar-  city,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  1342) ;  and 

I  wrote  commentaries  upon  some  Rjifaello  Caresini  (who  continue<i   it  till 

of  Avicenna  and  nip])ocrates,  1.*^) ;  the  Paduun  AU)erto  Musato  (who 

he  love  songs  of  Guitlo  Cuvalcan-  wrote  several  historical  wori«s  in  goo<l 

treatise  on  surgery-,  &c. ;  his  son  Latin,  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  verse) ;  and 

w,  Petrarra's  friend,  who  wrote  a  others.    (See  Muratori's  Scriptores.)    The 


languuges.    Clement  V   gavi 

on ;  Torrigiano  Rustichelli,  who  deed,  for  the  erection  of  professors'  choirs 

1  Galen's  jirs  parva :  Gentile  of  for  the  Oriental  languages,  not  (jnly  in  the 

;  Jacopo  of  Forli ;  Marsiglio  of  j)a|Kd  cities  of  residence,  but  also  in  several 

ofia,  and  otliers  wliose  works  are  univert^ities  at  home  and  abroad,  but  with 

1 ;  finally,  Mundino  of  Bologna,  little  effect.    More  was  done  for  Greek 
10* 
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literaturc,  cspcGially  tlirougli  the  instru-  were  distinguislied  for  their  patronage  of 

mentality    of  Petrarca    aod   Boccaccio :  the  arts  and  scieDces,  and  were  emulated 

the  two  Calabriaiis  Barlaamo  and  Leonzio  bv  the  Visconti,  Sforza^  Este,  the  kings  of 

Pilato  were  the  most  zealous  cultivators  Naples,  the  marquises  of  Mantua    and 

of  it.    At  Florence,  the  first  professorship  Montferrat,  the  dukes  of  Urbino^  and  other 

of  the  Greek  language  was  founded  and  princes,  popes,  masistrates   and  private 

conferred  on  Leonzio  Pilato,  by  the  influ-  persons.    Without  dwelling  on  the  uni- 

ence  of  Boccaccio.    In  this  period  occur  versities,  we  merely  say,  that  two  new 

tlie  first  luilian  tales  and  romances.    The  ones  were  added  at  Parma  and  Turin, 

oldest  collection  of  tales  extant  is  the  In  the  preceding  centuiy,  an  academy  of 

Cento  Mvdle  antiche^ — short   and   very  poetry  had  been  established,  and  scieutiiW 

simple  stories  by  unknown  authors.  These  academies  were  now  instituted.    The  first 

were  followed  by  Boccaccio  (q.  v.)  with  of  tliis  kind  was  founded  by  the  great 

his  Decameron  and  his   fSammeiioj  by  Cosmo,  at  Florence,  for  the  revival  of  th^ 

which  he  became  the  real  creator  of  the  Platonic   philosophy.     Similar   societio:^ 

ItaUan  prose,  in  all  its  fullness,  luxuriance  were  formed  at  Rome,  at  Naples,  and,  ui:- 

and  fiexibili^ :  liis  imitators  were  Fran-  der  the  patronage  of  the  leiamed  Aldufi 

cesco  Sacchetti,  author  of  a  collection  of  Manutius,  at  Venice.    Men  like  Guarino 

tales,  and  Ser  Giovanni,  author  of  Peco-  of  Verona,  Giovanni  Aurispa,  and  Fran- 

roncy  both,  however,  far  inferior  to  Boc-  cesco  Filelfb,  brought  the  works  of  tlio 

caccio.    Dante  (q.  v.),  too,  must  be  men-  Greeks  from  obscurity ;  others  were  not 

tioned,  both  on  account  of  his  Italian  less  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Roman  iitert- 

works,  the  Itla  JVuova  and  the  Conmto,  ture.     Public  and  private  libraries  were 

and  also  on  account  of  his  De  Monorchia,  established  in  several  places.    This  prog- 

and  De  Vtdgari  Eloquenlia,     Connected  ress  was  promoted  l^  the  invention  of 

with  this  is  me  De  RhuthnUs  Vulgaribua  of  printing,  which  was  quickly  spread  and 

Ant.  di  Tempo,  which  treats,  tiiough  im-  brought  to  perfection  in  Italy.    As  ancient 

perfectly,  of  ItaUan  verse,  as  the  former  litei-ature  t)ecame  more  geneiaUy  studied, 

had  treated  of  Italian  prose,  and  the  vari-  antiquities  likewise  attracted  greater  atten- 

ous  kinds  of  style.    In  general,  grammar  tion.    Ciriaco  of  Ancona,  in  particular, 

and  elegance  of  shrle  were  much  culti-  thus  gained  a  high  reputation.    No  one 

vatcd  by  reason  of  the  study  of  the  an-  of  the  many  learned  theologians  of  ihe^ 

cients.    Not  only  were  the  models  of  anti-  times  is  much  distingiiisliea.     \Ve  shall 

quity  translated  and  explained,  but  a  pro-  merely  mention  Nic.  Malermi,  or  Malerbi. 

fessorship  was  founded  at  Florence  for  who  first  translated  tiie  Bible  into  Italian ; 

iilusurating  Dante.    Yet  the  specimens  of  Bouino  Mombrizio,    who   collected   tk* 

elegant  prose  are  few.    Among  the  writ-  lives  of  the  martyrs ;  and  Platiua,  who, 

era  of  tmvels  of  this  century,  Petrarca  and  with  great  erudition,  and  not  >%ithout  crit- 

the  Minorite  Odorico  of  Pordeuone  hold  ical  acuteness,  WTote  the  history  of  the 

the  first  rank.    The  fonner  made  a  joiur-  ]X)pes,  in  an  elegant  and  forcible  style, 

ney  to  Germany,  and  gives  an  interesting  After  tiie  arrival  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  a 

account  of  it  in  his  letters;  he  also  wrote  new  hnj)ulse  was  communicated  to  tiie 

for  a  friend  an  Rinerarium  Sifriacumj  with-  study    of   philosophy.     Among   several 

out  having  ever  been  in  Syria  himself,  orliere,  Paolo  Veueto  had  already  acquired 

Odorico  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  fame  us  a  pliilosopher  by  his  logic  or  dia- 

Asia  as  a  missiouur}',  and,  after  his  re-  hcticnj  and  his  SummuUtKerumnaiuraliwJL, 

turn,  published  a  description  of  his  ti'avcis,  in  wliich  he  illustrated  the  ph^'sics  and 

which  may  be  found  in  Kamusio^s  work,  metu})liy.sics  of  Aristode.      Among    the 

but  unfortunately  so  altered,  tiiat  we  can  Greeks  who  fled  to  Italy  in  tlie  fir«  hall* 

hardly   veutiuti  to  give  credence  to  the  of  this  century,  one  of  the  principal  "vitis 

accounts.  Joiiannes  Arg}'ropulus,  of  whom  Loreuzo 

Fifth  Period, — From  1400  to  1500.    Dur-  do'  .^ledici,  Donato  Acciaiuoli  and  Politiaii 

in jr  iJi is  century, notwithstanding  the  con-  w(i*o  scholars.      Without   entering   into 

LJiuuuice  of  internal  troubles,  Itahan  litem-  coiitroversiis,  ho  explauied  Aristotle,  and 

ture  was  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition,  translated  several  of  his  works.     But  aficr 

Two  events,  in  particular,  had  a  favorable  hini,  GeorgiusGeuii8tus(also  called P/rf^) 

influence :  first,  the  conquest  of  Constanti-  gave  ris.^  lo  an  obstinate  contest  respectini: 

nople  by  the  Turks,  hi  consequence  of  tlie.  iclaiive  superiority  of  Aristode  and 

which  many  learned  Greeks  fled  lo  Italy,  Pluto.     lie  himself,  as  the  advocate  of 

and  (Uffiised  knowledge  there  ;  secondly,  PluTo,  ridiculed  Aristode  and  his  admireiK 

the  flourishing  state  of  the  house  of  tlie  Geonlius  Scolarius  (afterwards  patriarch 

Medici  in  Tuscany,  the  members  of  which  of  Constantinople)  answered  with  vehe- 
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I  and  provoked  Pletho  to  a  etill  of  the  Digestion  nmntm ;  Paolo  of  Castro, 

rioleDt  reply.    The  femous  Theo-  wLo  wrote  explanations  of  tlie  code  and 

jtaza,  the  caiduml  BesBarioii,  and  digests ;  Pictro  FilipiK)  Comcto,  who  left 

J  of  IVebisond,  took  part  in  tlie  legal  ConsUia ;  Autonv  of  Pratovecchio, 

reay.    On  tlie  other  hand,  the  ad-  who  improved  the  feudal  law,  and  wrote  a 

of  Plato^  at  Florence,  nmiaiued  Lexicon  Jutidicum ;  Angelo  Gainbiglione. 

rctatom    The  Platonic  academy,  who  wrote  De  Mtdeficiisj  &c. ;   the  great 

there  by  Cosmo,  was  in  a  flour-  Accolri  of  Arezzo,  Alessaiidro  of  Iniola, 

state.    Marailius  Ficinus,  and  Jo-  sunmmed  Thrtagni,  who  left  many  law 

I  Picus  of  Mirondolo,  were  its  chief  treatises  on    the  digests,    the  code,  the 

sntfi.     The  fonner  tnuisiated  the  decretals  and  Clementines,  many  Con^i/ia, 

of  Plato  into  Latui,  and  wrote  on  &c  ;  UartoL  Cipolla,  who  wrote  De  Ser- 

ikflophy  of  Plato  and  of  tlic  Plato-  vitviUma  ;  Pietro  da  Ravenna,  who,  \ye- 

Their   most   eminent  successors  sides  several  legal  works,  wrote  niles  for 

u  Politian  and  Cristof<)ro  Laiidino.  the  art  of  memory,  under  the  tide  Pha- 

omy  was  still  mixed  widi  astrol-  nix ;  BartoL  Soccino  and  his  opj)onciit, 

dome  of  the  most  learned  ostrun-  GJasonc  del  Maino,  and  many  otliers.    In 

were  Giovanni  Bianclilno,  whose  canonical  law,  the  most  famous  authors 

mioal    tables   of   tlie    oAnxs   of  wero  Nic.  Tcnlcschi,  Giov.  of  Anagni, 

inett  were  several  times  ])rinted ;  Ant  Kosolli,  Feliuo  Sandeo  and  the  car- 

lico  Maria  Novara,  instructer  of  the  diual    Giannantonio    da    San     Gioi^o. 

Sopenucus;  and,  above  all,  Paolo  History  made  die  greatest  progress  ;   it 

Kilo,   celebrated  for  tlie    suu-dial  oime(]  not  only  at  truth,  but  also  at  beauty 

ly  faim,  in  the  cathedral  at  Florence,  of  diction.    Among  the  many  historians 

natics  and  music  now  revived  in  of  this  period,  some  may  l)e  regarded  as 

One  of  the  restorers  of  aritlimctic  models  of  historical  de8cri])tion.    Roman 

Dmetry  was  Luca  Paccioli  of  Bor-  antiquities  and  ancient  history  were  treat- 

Sepolcro.    Leone  Battista  Alborti,  cd  of  by  Biondo  Flavio,  whose  principal 

inr  of  numerous  works  on  arehi-  works  are  Roma  instauratd,  Roma  trium- 

t  wrote  in  i  manner  no  less  elegant  phans^  Italia  Uluitrata,  Historia  Romana^ 

ofbund ;  he  was  also  the  author  of  De  Origine  ct  Geslis  Venetorum ;  Beroardo 

e  treatises  on  odier  subjects.    The  Ruccelai  {De  Urbe  Roma) ;  Poin()onlo  Le- 

iter  on  the  art  of  war,  was  Robc^rt  to    (De  JMiquitatibus  Urbis  Roma,  De 

0  da  Rimini.  For  music,  Ludovi-  Magistratibus  Romanonany  Compendium 
za  firat  founded  a  public  school  at  HistoruB  Romano)^  &c. ;  and  Annio  of 
and  made  Fronchino  Gafurio  its  Vitcrbo,  whose  Ardiquiiaium  variorum 
f  from  whose  pen  we  have  seve-  Volumina  XVII  contain  the  works  of  aii- 
rkfl^  such  as  a  Theory  of  Music  ;  cient  authon*,  now  acknowleilged  to  bo 
work  on  the  practice  of  music,  and  spurious.  Histories  from  the  beginiiini^ 
le  on  die  harmony  of  musical  in-  of  tlie  worid  to  their  own  times,  wen> 
ita.  Medical  science  was  but  little  written  by  the  arehbisliop  Antonio  of 
ed,  considering  die  numl>er  of  Florence,  Pietro  Ranzaiio,  Jac.  Filip}M> 
ana  ;  diey  were  satisfied  with  col-  Foresti,  Matteo  and  Matthia  Palmicri,  and 
the  observations  of  their  prede-  Sozoineno,  all  of  which  are  valual)lc 
.    BartoL  Montagna  (Conn/ia  .^fc6^-  only  as  fur  as  they  treat  of  their  own 

1  observations  on  the  liatbs  of  Pud-  times.  As  historians  of  their  times,  (ukI 
ov.  di  Concorrcggio  (Praxis  nova  of  their  country  in  general,  the  following 
ere  Med&nMt^  &c.),  Giov.  Marliu-  ore  descr\'iiig  of  notice  :  iEneas  Sylvius 
iwise  an  able  inuthematieiau  and  ufierwanls  |)ope  Pius  II,  who  left  a  great 
pher  (a  commentary  on  Avicennu),  nuinl)er  of  Iiistoricul  worics,  and  wliois** 

Zerbi,  Alessandro  Achilluii   and  hbtory  of  his  own  times  has  been  contin- 

eoniceno  (who  exposed  the  en*ors  ued  by  canlinal  Jacopo  Ammanato ;  Gio\'. 

ancients  in  a  particular  work,  and  Midi.  Alberto  of  Carrara,  Leonanio  Bruni 

du^  the  first  who  wrote  De  Colli-  of  Arezzo,  the   Florentines  Poggio  and 

fi«),  were  distinguished  in  anatomy.  Bartolomnieo  Scalu  ;  the  Venetians  Mar- 

nisprudenc^  still  stood  hi  high  et^  co   Antonio   Sabellicx),  Bernardo  Giusti- 

0.    In  it  were  distinguished  Cris-  niiuio ;  the  Paduans  Pietro  Paolo  Vergerio 

U  Casdglionc  and  his  scholars,  Ru-  and  Michael  Savonarola  (the  iihysicinn): 

le*  Raimondi  and  Kafiuillo  de'  Ful-  the    Vircntine    GiamUittista    Paj?Iiarini ; 

ho  wrote  Consilia^  and  explanu-  the  Brescian  Jacopo  Malvezzi  nntl  Cristo- 

'  the  digests  ;  Giovanni  of  Iinola,  foro  da  Soldo  ;  the  Milanese  Andrea  Bi^- 

rote  a  comincutary  en  the  first  port  lia,  Pietro  Caudido  Decembrio,  Lodrisio 
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Crivelli,  Griovanni  Simonetta,  Giorgio  was  supplied,  in  many  respects,  by  the 
Morula,  Donato  Bosso,  Bernardino  Corio  cardinal  Hippolitus  of  Este),  Paul  III, 
and  Tristano  Calchi ;  the  Neapolitans  Lo-  Gregory  XIIl  (who,  as  Ugo  Buoncani- 
renzo  Valla,  Bartolommeo  Fazio,  Antonio  paguo,  bad  edited  an  improved  and  en- 
Panormita,  Gioviano  Pontano,  Michele  larged  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  canom- 
Ricci,  Giovanni  Albino,  Tristano  Carac-  ci,  and,  as  pope,  corrected  the  calendar), 
cioli,  Antonio  Ferrario  and  others,  to  Sixtus  V  (who  removed  the  library  of  the 
whom  is  to  be  added  Pandolfo  Collennuc-  Lateran  to  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Va^ 
cio  of  Pesaro,  the  only  one  who  wrote  a  ican,  and  enlarged  it,  completed  the  pub- 
general  history  of  Naples.  Giorgio  and  lication  of  the  works  of  Ambrosius  and 
Giovanni  Stella,  and  Bartolommeo  Sene-  of  the  Septuagint,  caused  a  new  edition 
rega  and  Jacopo  Bracello  wrote  the  histo-  of  the  Vulgate  to  be  published,  &C.),  and 
ly  of  Genoa.  Savoy  had,  in  this  period.  Urban  Vlfl  (who  united  the  Heidelberg 
two  historians, — ^Antonio  of  Asd  (who  library  with  the  Vatican,  and  founded  the 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  his  paternal  city  in  Barberini).  We  must  next  mention,  as 
veree),  a:vl  Benvenuto  da  San  Giorgio  (a  scholars  and  patrons  of  scholars,  the  car- 
history  of  Montferrat,  accompanied  with  dinals  Bembo,  Carlo  and  Federifo  Borro- 
documents).  As  a  historian  of  Mantua,  meo  (the  last  was  the  foimder  of  the  Am- 
Platina  deserves  mention.  As  geogra-  brosian  hbrary  at  Milan),  and  Asostina 
phers  were  distinguished  Cristoforo  Buon-  Valerio.  The  princes  were  not  behind 
delmonte,  who  travelled  in  Asia ;  Fran-  the  popes  and  cardinals.  The  most  dis- 
cesco  Berlinghieri,  whowrotea  geograph-  tinguished  for  activity  and  liberality  were 
ical  work  in  verse ;  Caterioo  Zeno,  who  the  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  the  Este  at  Fer- 
described  his  travels  throu^  Persia  ;  the  rara,  the  Afedici  at  Florence,  and  the  duke 
famous  navigators  Cada  Mosto,  Amerigo  Charles  Emmanuel  I  of  Savoy.  Not- 
Vespucci  and  Cabotto  (Cabot)  and  others,  withstanding  favorable  circumstances,  the- 
In  the  Oriental  languages,  Giannozzo  Ma-  ology  made  but  alight  advances  ;  for  after 
netti  was  distinguished.  The  study  of  the  storm  of  reformation  had  broken  out 
the  Greek  language  was  spread  by  Manu-  in  Germany,  established  doctrines  were 
el  Chrysoloras,  Lascaris,  and  many  other  more  obstinately  maintained,  and  farther 
Greeks,  who  fled  to  Italy,  on  whom  and  investisadon  discounted,  with  the  ezcep- 
on  their  scholars,  some  of  them  men  of  tion  of  the  editions  of  the  Septuagint  and 
ffreat  learning,  we  cannot  here  dwelL  Vulgate  already  mentioned.  The  study 
Witii  no  less  zeal  was  Roman  literature  of  uie  Holy  Scriptures  gained  but  little 
cultivated.  The  names  of  Guarini,  Auris-  by  the  literary  treasures  that  Italy  pas- 
pa,  Filelfo,  Lorenzo  Valla  and  Angelo  sessed.  Cajetan,  the  most  celebrated 
roliziaiio  are  distinguished.  commentator  on  the  Bible,  effected  noth- 
Sixih  Period, — From  1500  to  1650. —  ing  worthy  of  note ;  and  Diodati's  tnJD»- 
In  this  period,  Italy  attained  the  summit  lation,  as  it  was  not  modelled  servilely  on 
of  its  greamess.  Its  rich  materials  for  the  Vulgate,  found  no  favor.  Among  the 
satisfying  both  the  physical  and  intellect-  defenders  of  the  established  creed,  canii- 
ual  wants  of  man  ;  the  power  of  its  re-  no!  Bellarmin  surpasses  all  the  others  in 
publics  and  princely  houses  ;  their  zeal  intrinsic  merit.  Cesare  Baronio,  die  bis- 
and  munificence  in  favor  of  all  tiiat  could  torical  defender  of  the  disputed  papal 
restore  the  8i)Iendor  of  ancient  times,  prerogatives,  brought  to  light  the  most 
made  Italy  a  model  for  the  rest  of  Eu-  important  documents  and  nK>nuinents ; 
rope.  The  wars  which  "Ferdinand  die  and  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  assailant  of  them, 
Catholic,  Maximilian  I,  Charles  V  and  united  modesty,  and  an  incorruptible  \o\e 
Francis  I  prosecuted  on  her  soil,  did  not,  of  truth,  with  die  deepest  insight  into  the 
therefore,  produce  permanent  injury.  The  Cathohc  religion.  But,  notwithstandinf 
former  universities  continued,  and  new  all  exertions  to  uphold  the  estabUshcd 
ones  wore  added,  among  which  that  of  doctrines  of  the  church,  the  active  spirit 
Padua  was  eminently  conspicuous.  The  of  philosophy  could  no  longer  be  restrain- 
nuniber  of  acmlcmies  and  libraries  in-  ed,  not  even  in  Italy.  Besides  the  scbo- 
creased  to  such  a  degree,  that  hardly  a  lastics  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  Peripa- 
city  of  importance  in  Italy  was  without  tetics  among  die  Humanists,  who  revived 
them.  Among  the  popes,  there  were  ma-  and  explained  the  ancient  systems  of  phi- 
ny  patrons  and  uromotcre  of  the  arts  and  iosophy,  there  appeared  a  philoaopliic^ 
sciences,  particularly  Julius  II,  the  mag-  sect  of  free-thinkers,  who,  together  with 
nificent  Leo  X,  Clement  VII  (whom  un-  the  superstitions,  rejected  religion  also, 
favorable  circumstances  did  not  allow  to  Pietro  Pomponozzi,  who  taught  annihib- 
accomplish  his  designs,  but  whose  place  tion  after  death,  left  beliind  a  numerous 
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of  8ceptk«,  to  which  belonged  of  the  circulatioii  of  the  blood),  Borclli. 
I  like  oardioal  Gonzaga,  Contaro-  Torricclli,  Bellini,  Malpighi  and  Alpini! 
nl  JofIus  and  Julius  Cmnr  Scoli-  Among  the  jurists  of  this  {icriod,  we  find 
hr  their  side  stood  Bernardino  Te-  no  great  names  afler  tlie  age  of  the 
Sao  a  preacher  of  infidelity,  like  scholastic's.  History  ^^-as  cultivated  \nth 
nazzi  and  his  school,  honored  by  greater  success.  Historians  and  historical 
«t,  while  Cesare  Vanini  and  Gior-  inquirers  treated  particularly  of  nmivo 
mno  atoned  for  a  smaller  measure  history ;  Carlo  Sigonio  ^^Tofe  a  generui 
tetv  at  the  stake ;  and  Cain|>anella,  history  in  Latin,  Gin>lamo  Briaiii  in  Itiil- 
I  the  opponent  of  Aristotle,  and  an  imi,  and,  finally,  Guicciordiui  in  a  classic 
ident  Uimker,  prepared  the  revolu-  style,  in  which  his  contuiuator,  Adriuiii,  is 
It  took  place  m  the  17th  century,  uiferior  to  him.  In  local  history,  Mac- 
bed  in  prison.  This  spirit  of  in-  chiavelli's  History  of  Florence  was  the 
^ve  an  impulse  to  motlicmatics  eariiest  masterpiece  of  modem  time. 
^cs.  B.  Telesio,  Giordano  Bru-  Davila,  Bentivoglio,  Bembo  (both  for  his 
I  Th.  Campanella  endeavored  to  History  of  Venice — a  continuation  of  the 

the  phenomena  of  nature  from  work  of  Andrea  Na\'agiero — and  for  his 

principles.    Uiero.  Cardanus  uiii-  JlsoUmi   and   Letters),   Angelo   di  Cos- 

se  speculations  with  matliematics.  tnnzo,  Varchi,  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  cardinal 

eat  Galileo  brought  mathematics  l^>ntivoglio  and  others,  are  likewise  c«le- 

itaral  philosophy  into  the  closest  brated.     Numberless  are  the  historical, 

ion  by  new  experiments,  and  be-  geographical  and  to|>o^phical  descrip- 

model  to  all,  especially  to  the  nat-  tions  of  single  states,  districts,  cities,  and 

of  bis  native  country.    In  muthe-  even  of  monasteries,  libraries  and  cabi- 

TarlBglia,  Cardanus  and  Boml>eI-  nets.    Men  like  Paolo  Giovio,  Giambattis- 

distinguished  for  tlieir  lulxirs  in  ta  Adriani  and  Vittorio  Siri  were  assidn- 

S  Buonaventura  Cavalieri  pre(iarcd  ous  in  ]>resen'ing  tlie  memory  of  the  lite- 

y  for  the  infinitesimal  calculus  ;  rary  services  of  their  c^ntem|K>raries  and 

indino  became  celebrated  for  his  predecessors.    Since  the  end  of  the  15th 

on  Euclid's  Elements,  and  Marino  century,  Venice  had  been  the  centre  of 

ii  explained   Archimedes'  tlieory  diplomacy  and  pnhiics.     Much  was  writ- 

naulicB.    Luca  Valorio  enlarged  the  ten  there  on  political  subjects,  as  Sansovi- 

df  mechanics  by  his  discoveries  ;  no's  work  on  Grovemment,  and  Botero^ 

produced  a  revolution  in  hydrau-  State  Policy.    The  study  of  the  Oriental 

uirolico  opened  the  %vay  in  optics ;  languages  was  promotoifby  religious  mo- 

^orta  invented  the  camera  olncuro,  tives.     The  Maronites  on  mount  Leb- 

de  the  first  experiments  in  acrom-  anon  were  received   into    the    Catliolic 

Grimaldi    discovered    refinction  ;  conmiunion.      In    order    to    render  tlie 

perfected    the    burning    gloss ;  union  inditvoluble,  Greg«>ry  XIII  erect- 

Di    invented  tlie  barometer,  and  ed   n  Maronitc    college  in   Rome,  and 

i  made  important  celestial  obser\'a-  established  for  its  ust-!  an  Arabic  press. 

Natural  Imowledge  was  amplified  Sixtus   V  added   salaries.      This   insti- 

its  branches.    As  students  of  the  tution  transplanteil  Oriental  literature  to 

frame  and  anatomists,  Fracastori,  Rome,  and  carried  thither  a  great  number 

D,  Piccolomini,  Acgiunti  and  Mai-  of  manuscripts.     George    Amira   (who 

"ere  celebrated.    Ulyss.  Aldrovandi  wrote  the  first  Syrinc  grammar  of  conse- 

d  through  Europe,  to  investi^te  quence),  Ferrari  (who  compiled  tlie  first 

Jinl  hiitory  of  quadnipeds,  birds  Syriac  dictionary),  Gabriel    Sionita  and 

sects,  and  estal)lished  a  botanical  AbmhamEcchellensiswcredistinguislied. 

at  Bologna.    Similar  gardens  were  From  Roman  presses  issued  the  Arabic 

t  by  the  university  of  Padua,  by  worics  of  Ebn  Sina,  the  geography  of 

duke  of  Florence,  and  various  Shcrif  Edrisi,  the  Arabic  commentary  on 

persons.     As  botanists,  Mattioli,  Euclid.  At  Genoa  an  Arabic,  and  at  Rome 

)olonna,  and  the  above-men tionecl  an  Etliiopian  Psalter  ha<l  been  previously 

Ii,  were  distinguished.    The  acad-  printed.      Giggeus   publislied    at    Milan 

the  Linc^  labored  in  the  cause  of  the  first  complete  Arabic  dictionary,  and 

histoiy  from  1625  to  1G40.    The  Mararcius,  at  Padua,  the  finrt  edition  of 

ifeaBorsliipofchemisny  was  found-  the  Koran,  illustrated  by  a  commentary, 

iflt,  in  1615.    In  physics  and  nied-  Thus  Italy  was  the  seat  of  the  study,  not 

le  men  of  most  note  are  Fallopio  only  of  the  Hebrew,  but  also  of  tlie  other 

great  acholar  Fabricius  ah  Acqua-  Shemitish  languages.    The  study  of  the 

te  (who  led  Harvey  to  tlie  discoveiy  ancients  must  have  been  increased  to  a 
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great  degree,  after  the  art  of  priDting  had  giuL,  Bembo  became  the  father  €f  Italian 
multiplied  the  copies  of  tneir  works,  criticism.  Triasino  (Poetics)  and  Casiel- 
Francesco  Robertelli,  Julius  Caesar  Sea-  lauo  are  not  without  merit.  Claudio  To- 
liger,  Pietro  Vittorio  and  Fulvio  Ursino  lommei  wrote  rules  for  modem  poetry; 
deserve  the  name  of  philologists.  Others  Sperone  Speroni,  Dialogues  on  Rbnoiic 
paid  more  attention  to  the  information  (Sansoviuo,  Cavalcanti  and  otbeiB  had  d- 
afforded  by  the  ancients,  and  this  study  ready  preceded  him);  Benedetto  Varchi, 
was  &cilitated  by  translations.  Monu-  a  Dialogue  on  the  Tuscan  and  Florentine 
ments  of  antiquity  were  collected,  exam-  Language  (on  occasion  of  the  contest  be- 
ined  and  explained  with  zeal.  Mazzo-  tween  Caro  and  Castelvetro),  and  Fogfiec- 
chio,  and  still  more  Andrea  Fulvio,  begin-  ta,  On  the  Manner  of  writing  History. 
ners,  indeed,  in  the  science,  published  an-  Seventh  Period, — From  1650  to  1890L 
cient  Roman  inscriptions  and  coins.  Gi-  Hitherto,  Italy  had  been  the  instructress 
acomo  and  Ottavio  di  Strada  made  similar  of  Europe,  but,  in  the  middle  of  the  17ih 
researches  with  ^p'eater  success,  and  at  century,  it  beffan  to  sink  from  its  literaiy 
length  Fulvio  Ursino  illustrated  this  de-  eminence.  The  principal  causes  of  this 
partment  with  treasures  of  erudition.  Af-  change  were  the  restrictions  on  the  flee- 
ter him,  Francesco  Angeloni  and  Giovan-  dom  of  thought  and  of  the  press,  whkh 
n^  Pietro  Bellori,  Filippo  Buonarotti,  Fi-  had  been  constantly  increaainff,  ever  ance 
lippo  Paruta  and  Leonardo  Agostino  ac-  the  reformation,  and  the  decrease  of 
quured  reputation.  But,  in  consequence  wealth  since  Italy  had  lost  the  commerce 
of  the  stuay  of  the  ancients,  classical  per-  of  the  worid.  The  moral  coiTuptioD, 
fection  of  style  became  the  aim  of  litera-  which  became  more  and  more  prevaleot, 
ture.  The  historians  distinguished  in  this  had  enervated  the  physical  strength  of  the 
respect  have  already  been  named.  Of  a  people,  and  deprived  the  mind  of  its  vifor 
similar  character,  in  point  of  style,  are  and  energy.  The  long  8ub|ectioii  to  ror- 
Sperone  Speroni  (Didoghi  and  Discorsi),  eisn  powers  had  created  a  servile  fbeling. 
Annib.  Caro  (Lettere  Famigliariy  &.C.),  Cas-  The  nation  was  afflicted,  from  1630  to 
tiglioue  (11  Coriegiano\  Delia  Casa  (11  Gor  1749,  by  numerous  wars,  and  at  koffth 
lateo  and  Lettere),  Giovanbatdsta  Gelli  sunk  into  a  lethargy  and  a  stiipid  indimr- 
(Dialoghi\  Franc.  Bemi  (Diacorsi  and  Go^  ence  to  its  own  greatness,  some  popea^ 
oKcct),  Pietro  Aj^tino  (i2a^7iamen(t,  &C.1  princes,  and  even  private  persons,  were, 
Nicolo  Franco  (Dialogki  Piacevolisnmi),  nevertheless,  the  active  patrons  of  letta& 
the  two  poets  ^marao  and  Torquato  At  Florence,  Sienna,  Bologna,  Turin,  ^la, 
Tasso  (the  former  for  lus  Letters,  the  lat-  institutions  were  established,  some  at  great 
ter  for  his  Philosophical  Essays  and  Dia-  expense,  by  Leopokl  de'  Medici,  the  count 
logues);  finally,  Pietro  Badoaro  (OraxioniX,  Marsigli  Pazzi,  o&c,  which  promoted  the 
Alberto  Lolho  (Lettere  and  Orazioni),  culti^-ation  of  mathematics  and  natural 
Claudio  Tolommei  and  otliers.  The  dear  science.  Clement  XI,  Benedict  XHI  md 
UUCy  as  they  were  termed  (academic  prate),  XIV,  Clement  XIV,  men  of  ffreat  learning 
pieces  in  ridicule  of  tlie  academies,  pul>-  and  enlightened  views,  together  with  the 
liahed  after  the  foundation  of  the  Crusca,  cardinalsTolommei,  Passionei,  Albaiii(An- 
in  the  last  half  of  the  16th  century,  are  nibale  andAlessandro)andQuirini,aiKl,in 
valuable  principally  in  point  of  style.  The  later  tim^  the  cardinal  Borjna,  the  learn- 
early  novelists  found  several  imitators  in  ed  Venetian  Nani,  and  the  noble  prince  of 
this  period ;  Bandello  (q.  vX  Firenzuola,  Torremuzza,  rendered  the  ffreatest  ter- 
Parabosco,  Massuccio,  Sabadino  degii  vices.  The  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
Arienti,  Luigi  da  Porto,  Molza,  Giovanni  Leopold  was  favorable  to  Lombaidy  and 
Brevio,  Marco  Cadamosto,  Grazzini,  Ant.  Florence.  But  none  of  the  sciences^  ex- 
Mariconda,  Ortensio  Lando,  Giov.  Fran-  cept  the  mathematical  and  physical,  made 
oesco  Straparola,  Giambattista  Giraldi,  much  progress.  Afler  Machiavelli,  poli- 
called  Cintnio,  to  wliich  are  added  the  ro-  tics  had  no  general  writer  of  impor- 
mance  writer  Franc.  Lore<lano  and  the  tance :  only  smgle  departments  of  the 
original  Ferrante  Pallavicino.  Criticism  subject,  far  removed  from  danser  of  col- 
began  at  last  to  erect  its  tribunals ;  but  the  lision  vrith  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
principles  on  which  it  judged  were  vague  were  treated  with  spirit  by  Beccaria  and 
and  indefinite.  This  is  proved  by  the  FUangieri.  Philosophy  continued  scho- 
contests  respecting  Tosso's  Jerusalem  De-  lastic  :  Italy  neither  invented  any  new 
hvered,  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  by  Tasso-  system,  nor  gave  admission  to  the  systems 
ni's  attack  on  Petrarca,  &c.    There  was  of  foreign  countries.     T^eol^  sained 

Dugn  hiffhly 


no  want,  however,  of  theoretical  works,    not  a  single    tliinker.     Tho  ^ 
By  his  excellent  essay  Delia  Volgar  Lin-    esteemed  m  his  native  country,  the 
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nam  of  Beiti  was  of  little  value,  nelli,  who  cBtablished  a  cosmographical 

fcfl  of  Ughelli  and  Lucentiiis,  en-  academy  at  Venice,  and  whose  loss  (1716) 

Ka  iSSocra,  evince  the  industry  of  has  never  been  supjilied.    Even  among 

nkn;  as  do  Cralland's  Library  of  travellers,  there  are  but  few  prominent. 

«n  of  the  Church,  and  Maiisi's  Something  was  done  by  Martini,   who 

p  of  Councils.    Bianchini^s  frog-  travelled  through  Cyprus,  Syria  and  Pal- 

*  old  Latin  translations,  and  De'  ostine ;  by  Sostini,  who  travelled  through 

wous  readings  of  the  Hebrew  Sicilv  and  Turkey ;  Griselini,  who  travel- 

M  Old  Testament,  are  valuable;  led  through  Inner  Austria  and  Hunear}'; 

tural  criticiBm  and  exegesis  have  and  Acerbi,  who  travelled  in  the  North. 

1  nochlng  in  Italy  important  for  No  jurist,  except  Beccaria  and  Filuiigieri, 

Dountries.    The  authority  of  the  effected  any  tiling  of  importance.  "  But 

b  fltiU  unimpaired,  and  tlie  trans-  the  works  which  appeared  in  the  mathc- 

the  Florentine  Antonio  Martini,  madcal,  physical  and  medical  sciences  still 

d  for  its  pure  style,  was  made  fonn  the  boast  of  Italian  literature.    Frisi 

But  for  the  study  of  the  Asiatic  and  Girolanio  Mazzucchclli  were  great 

fl  and  literature,  the  missionary  masters  in  mechanics,  hydrostatics  and 

bad  the  most  beneficial  results,  hydraulics ;  lk>scovich  and  Mascheroni  in 
ned  J.  S.  Assemanni  published  tlic  higher  analysis  and  geometry.  In 
sets  from  Oriental  manuscripts,  mensuration,  Lorgna,  Fontana,  Cagnoii, 
fMganda  fbnned  excellent  Orien-  Ruffini  and  Casclla  arc  resjiected  names 
in,  and  published  several  Asiatic  even  in  our  day.  Manfrcdo  Settala  made 
I  and  grammara.  As  regards  the  a  o^>lebrated  burning-glass ;  Cassino  en- 
tudy  and  illustration  of  tlie  an-  larged  the  bounds  or  astronomy  by  great 
flics^  the  Italians  have  remained  discoveries ;  Campani  was  distinguished 
icfaer  countries.  The  most  emi-  for  preparing  optical  glasses ;  Torelli  ex- 
obn  in  the  department  of  Latin  plained  tlie  elements  of  j)erspcetive  with 
lan  VoIpi,Targa,Facciolato,and,  geometrical  stricmess;  Znnotti  presented 
X)grapher,  Forcellini ;  in  tliat  of  the  world  with  valuable  celestial  obsen'a- 
kf  Mazocchi  and  Morelli.  Much  tions ;  and  Piazzi  acquired  renown  as  the 
8  done  fi)r  investigating,  copying,  discoverer  of  Ceres.  Physics,  for  the 
Iff  and  illustrating  antiquities,  es-  promotion  of  which  several  institutions 
inerWinckelmaimluid  taught  tlie  were  active  in  various  ])lares,  made  tlie 
to  examine  them,  not  only  in  a  greatest  progress.  Marsiglio  Landriani, 
1  and  antiquarian  point  of  view,  Felice  Fontano,  Toaldo,  l^l)erio  Cavallo, 
BB  worses  of  art  This  study  led  Gio>'anni  and  otlicrs  enriched  it  by  im}>or- 
to  the  investigation  of  the  priiui-  tant  discoveries.  Botany  was  ailvanced 
guacee  of  Itnl^,  cs|x?cially  the  bv  Malpighi,  Giovanni  Seb.  F^ranclii,  Mi- 
u  Goii,  Maffei,  Lanii,  Pusseri,  clieli,  Giuse[>[)c  Ginanni,  Vitaliano  Do- 
he  way  for  LanzL  Polite  litera-  nati,  &c.  The  Italians  were  surressful  in 
ticulany  elegant  prose,  of  which  the  use  of  the  microsco))e.  With  its  as- 
I  here  speak,  continued  to  decline  sistnnce,  Redi  (who  wrote  c)as»ral  works 
fSbrt  was  made,  afler  Uie  time  of  on  natural  history),  Valisneri,  Felice  Fon- 

to  imitate  die  French.     Thus  tana,  Lazzaro  Spallnnzani,  made  a  great 

,  wrote  Dialogues  on  Optics  ele-  number  of  observations.  With  nil  the  lovers 

lidjperapicuouuy,  but  suiH'rficially ;  of  natural  science  and  of  chemistry',  Volta 

iy  On  Inspuntion  in  die  Fine  Arts,  Ls  an  honored  name.    In  the  study  of  the 

ich  spirit;  Beccaria,  On  Crimes  natural  history  of  man  and  of  anatomy, 

iahments;  Filangieri,On  Legisia-  Gaglinrdi,  Malpighi,  Paolo  ManfRuli,  and, 

i  dignity  and  simplicity ;  Gas{Niro  afler  them,  Val^lva,  Santorini,  Fantoni 

dialogues,  in  a  pure  and  agreeable  and  Morgagni  were  distinguished.     Pror- 

n  htatory  and  its  auxiliary  sci-  tical  methciue  like^iose  was  not  neglecteil. 

tie  was  done  in  this  period,  dan-  Franc.  Torti  taught  the  use  of  Pcniviau 

li  eminent  in  local,  Denina  in  Iwrk  ;   Rainmazini  trod  in  Sydenham's 

Instonr.    As  an  investigator  and  ftnttsteps  in  pathology  and  theraiicutics; 

of  historical  materials,  Muratori  liorclli, Baglivi( who  followed  lIip|M>crates, 

a  lasting  reputation :  Maffei  also  however,  in  practico),  Guglielmini,  liellini 

le  honorably  mentioned.    Maiuii  and  Michelotti  made  Italy  the  birthplace 

lor  the  illustration  of  seals,  and  of  of  tiie  latrorruthematical  school  in  niedi- 

2*    Still  ten  was  done  for  geog-  cine.    In  literary  history,  the  laliors  of 

llie  most  celebrated  giH>grapher  Crcscimbeni,  Quadrio  Fontanini,  A.  Zeno, 

ii  the  Minorite  Vincentio  Coro-  MazzucchelU  Fabroni,  Tiralioechi,  Conii- 
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aDiandotherB(ofArteaga,  for  example,  for    as  in  other  countries.    Gr,  Casti^lioni-s 
the  history  of  the  oi)era),are  higlily  valuable,    explanation  of  the  coins  in  the  cabinet  of 


either  in  extent  or  in  profoundness,  with  display  a  judicious  and  critical  use  of  Ori' 
the  literature  of  the  neigliboriug  coun-  enttd  sources.  Much  has  been  done  for  tlie 
tries.    The  indolence  which  springs  from  diffusion  of  tlie  knowledge  of  the  Armetii- 
a    too   fhvorable  climate,   the    restraints  an  language  bv  the  publications  of  the 
arising  from  the  pohtical  state  of  the  coun-  Metocharists  of  St  Lazzaro,  in  the  vicinity 
try  and  the  condition  of  tlie  book  trade,  of  Venice ;  and  father  Auser,  the  Ve- 
which,  in  several  parts  of  the  peninsula,  is  netian  editor  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  and 
under   great  rcstrfetions,  oppose  serious  the  discoverer  of  an   ancient  Annenian 
obstacles  to  the  free  interchan^  of  ideas,  translation  of  Philo  (Yen.,  1822),  is  said  to 
The  infringements  in    one  city  on  the  be  distinguished  for  knowledffe  of  the  Ian- 
copyrights  of  others  increase  these  diffi-  ^lage.      Europe    acknowledges   Angelo 
culties.     The  universities  of  Pavia  and  Maio's  merits  m  increasipg  the  means  of 
Padua  still  maintain  then*  hereditary  rep-  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  ancient  classical 
utatiou,  and  augment  it  by  a  zealous  culti-  literature.     The  discovery  of  the  fiag- 
vation  of  the  natural  sciences;  Pisa  may  mentsofCiceroZ>e/?epu6^iea,and  of  so  ma- 
stand  next  to  them ;  Sienna  and  Peru^  ny  other  remnants  of  a  classic  age(tbougii 
have  made  less  effort  to  deserve  the  notice  the  complete  DrorUo  did  not  correi^XMid  to 
of  foreign  countries,  and  the  universities  its  fame  and  the  general  expectation),  give 
of  Rome,  Naples  and  Turin  are  of  a  Um-  Maio  lasting  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
ited  character.    With  these  universities,  scholars.      Maio's  success  induced  pro- 
to  which,  in  Lombardy,  gymnasia  and  ele-  fessor  Peyron,  at  Turin,  to  mako  siniibu' 
mentary  schools  affoai  suitable  prepara-  searches  into  the  treasures  of  the  public 
tion,  a  number  of  academies  are  appro-  library  intrusted  to  him,  and  liiB  sagacity 
priatcd  to  every  department  of  science  >vas  not    altogether  fruitless.      Mazztic- 
aud  art,  though  they  are  not  all  so  active  chelli  of  Milan  contributed  to  the  exten- 
as  the  Lombordo- Venetian  institution  at  sion  of  ancient  literature  by  the  Johanntis 
3Iilan,  whit^h  has  published  several  val-  of  Corippus  (Milan,  1820),  and  Rossini  by 
nable  volumes  of  memoirs.    Names  hke  the  publication  of  Eudemus,  from  Hercula- 
Oriani,    Carlini,    Broislak,    Configliachi,  nean  manuscripts.  Ciampi,  afler  his  return 
Brunatclli,  are  the  best  pledges  of  its  devo-^  from  Warsaw  to    Italy,   Manzi,  Amati, 
tion  to  the  exact  sciences.    Afler  it,  the'  Nibbv,  are  among  those  who  have  mi- 
acadcmy  at    Turin    {JMemorie    della  IL  dered  service  to  classical  literature  by  \-iil-o 
Jicad,  ddU  Scienze  di  Torino,  vol.  xxx,  uable  commentaries.    The  count  Ippoliti 
]82()),  and  the  scientific  society  of  Mode-  Pindemonti's  translation  of  the  Od}*8Bey 
na  [Memorie  della  Socieia  Itcd.  ddle  Sci-  (Verona,  1822,2  vols.),  the  o<les  of  Pin- 
enze  residenU  in  Modena,  t   19),  deserve  dar,  by  Alezzanotte  (Pisa,  1819  and  1820, 
honorable   mention.     Foreign   countries  2  vok),  and  the  Isthmian  odea  {Lt  Odi 
rarely  hear  any  thing  concerning  the  sci-  Istmiche  di  Pindaro,  tradvziane  at  Giui. 
entihc  bodies  of  Naples.    The  Hercula-  Borehi,  Pisa,   1822),    by   Borghi,    Man- 
nean  academy  at  present  pays,  for  the  most  cinrs  Iliad,  in  stanzas  (Flor.,  1824),  can 
part,  witli  promises,  and  the  sessions  of  ma-  satisfy  those  only  who  do  not  exact  a 


Home,  alone  sustain  their  place  in  the  mem-  Scott  and  Bvron.     Klopstock's  Meuiah 

ory  of  foreign  CO! mtries.    Among  the  peri-  was  translated  by  Andrea  Moffei.    BosaV 

odicals,  the  Bi^/io/eca/to/iaiia  is  a  work  of  Storia  d'Ralia  antica  t  modmio  (Milam) 

nifrit,  and  exerts  a  decisive  influence  by  dwells  very  long  on  ancient  times,  and 

moans  of  sagacious  criticisms ;  but  it  has  shows  frequent  traces  of  French  i  iflueiice. 

Uen  often  disfigured   by   injustice   and  There  still  appear  historical  works,  which 

harshness,  especially  when  under  Acorbi's  are  better  received  by  foreigners  than  hy 

guidance.      Hnignatelli   and   Configliac-  the  country  to  which  they  belong  ;  as  the 

chi's  Giomale  di  Fisica,   Chimica,  Storia  above-mentioned  Fami^ie  cMni  Maliane 

naiurale,  Medicina  td  Arti^  is  the  periodical  of  the  count  Pompeo  Dtta  (Milan,  sinee 

most  dcservuig  the  notice  of  foreign  coun-  1820) ;  the  Storia  di  Milano^  by  Roemini ; 

tries.     The  study  of  the  Oriental  Ian-  the  Codict  diplomaiico  Colombo  Jhnericano 

giiages,  in  Italy,  is  not  so  much  advanced  (Genoa,  1823) ;  Scina's  Prosp.  dOa  Sto- 
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ictfd  SieUiOj  oud  Spotomo'd  ex-  roii,  RonaTi),  for  explaining  'wliirh  qbbo- 

vria  Idter.  dtUa  Ligtaia  (Genoa,  ciations  of  men  of  taJent  liavc  been  form- 

Nioi's  Elogij  and  Afib's  Vita  di  etl.    Almost  every  lK)ok  of  travels  by  an 

FhmeaCj  tliough  the  last  Iielongs  Italian,  preHeuts  inquiries  into  tiio  reniuius 

)ffe  fiivorite  deimrtment  of  liiog-  of  antiquity  ;  and  Iklzoni,  who  tin<t  kiii- 

which  materials  may  Ik*  Ibund  died  the  endjusinsm  of  the  siic<Mjcding 

Memorie  prr  la  yUa  di  Dante  tnivellere  for  investigating  tlic  remains  of 

,1823)  j  Nelli*H  Vila  e  Commemo  Egyptian  art,  only  followed  the  t.'iste  ol'hia 

diGahUo  GalUei  ( Florence,  17i.t3,  (country.     Delia  Ccllu,  the  naturalist  Hroc- 

»ublished  till  1820),  and  eontri-  chi,oneof  the  most  intelligrut  of  die  late 

1  llic  Biagrafia   Cremonese^  liy  writers  of  Italy,  the    learned  writer   on 

ind  in  the  Itulimi  edition  of  die  numismatics  Sestini,  and   Camillo   Bor- 

UntvtrsaU  (Venice,  I^Iissi«.«?lia).  ghese,  prove  this  jiosition.  It  is  not, 
,  iHAvever,  notwithstanding  such  however,  tay  much  the  custom  in  Italy 
CT18  of  the  dmcs,  remains  to  die  to  embellisli  travels  with  engravings  as  it 
Italian  literature,  diat  tlie  al>un-  is  in  Fnince  and  England.  Even  the  de- 
monuments  of  forrufT  times  in  scriptions  of  chics,  of  which  new  ones  are 
vili  alwax^s  presi^rvc  aUve  histor-  ever  in  demand,  nw  >vidiout  diis  embel- 
^dons.  The  explanation  of  the  lishment,  and  retain  djeir  old  defects. 
ves  an  oj)ponunity  to  recur  to  Itnly  is  more  independent  in  the  exact 
ind  to  aiumate  its  dim  wcollec-  sciences  than  in  its  literature,  projierly  so 
leir  connexion  widi  tangible  re-  called,  paniculiirly  in  the  physical  depart- 
low  interesting,  for  exninpio,  is  ment,  and,  by  its  madiematiciuns,  astron- 
7  of  the  cadiednd  of  Alihm  !  onicrs,  natundists,  has  acquired  a  reputji- 
9  associations  are  not  limited  to  tlon,  to  which  it  has  Lx^en  h'ss  tnie  in  the 
times.  UUaha  avatiii  il  Domi-  fine  arts,  vvidi  the  exception  of  the  plastic 
(Bumi,  by  Micali  (ncwetl.  Li\or-  arts.      VVhere  nn'n  like  Sungro,  Flauti, 

foUo),   indicates    the    in/int  to  liorgnis,  nrunacci,  Lotteri,  Jionloni,  em- 

3  inquirer  may  ascend.     Inves-  ploy  themselves  in  geometrv' and  its  a})ph- 

connected  with  ancient  nionu-  cation  to  geodesy  and  mechanics ;  where 

miot  be  wanting  in  a  countr}'  astronomers  like  Plana,  KrambillQ,  Inghi- 

much  remains  to  lie  (explored.  ran>i,  Orioin,  Carlini,  Piazzi,  Cacciatore, 

i's    Monwnenii    Etruschl   o    di  IH?  Cesaris,  are  engnged  in  obser>'atories 

'ojiie,die  illustrations  of  the  editor  like  those  at  Naples,  at  Palenno,  at  Milan, 

ierw  di  IHrtnzc,  so  far  Jis  they  'J'urin,  Bologna,  Florence,  Kome, — the  sci- 

ancicnt  inonunH;nts  ;  the  iMe-  ences  must  make  a  mpid  progress.    The 

the  archnjologiral  academy  of  Cornspondancc    astronomique    of    benrti 

il  tlie  rare  Avorks  of  the  I^urbon  Zach  (see  Zach)  allbnled  the  Italian  schol- 

are  among  the  ])benomena  not  ars  an  opportunity  to  make  tlu'ir  discove- 

'looked  in  foreign  countries;  and  rif*^  and  researches  known  to  the  rest  of 

lof  Nibby,  Fea,  Borghesi,  I^una,  lOurojK'.     Zach,  who  lived  in  Genoa  till 

and  Broicchi  unite  sohrhty  widi  1827,  promoted  thence  the  ditfusion  of 

y  and  a  comprehensive  suney.  useful    knowledge    connected    A\ith    his 

Bttlo  die  pn)i)er  mode  of  treating  science,  by  an  .^^Z/h/zjicmtco  (Mi-novtse.     Lfn- 

irtinent  is  understood,  may  bo  hapi)ily,  a  part  of  the  strict  mathematical 


academy 

investigations  on  Roman  inscriji-  sciences  at  Naples;  in  the  Tnmsacdons 

icli  either  treat  of  what  is  well  of  the  Pontonine  swiety  (Naples,  1810) ; 

3r  explain    ol)scurely  whatever  in  the  Mem(»irs  of  the  Lombanlo-Vene- 

of  new.    The  Eacc'oUa  di  .inii-  tian  institute  ;  in   the  Reports  of  die  sci- 

rhe  e  Bamane  ad  Uso  degli  ^Irtisii,  entitle  society  at  Modena ;  in  the  Rictrche 

•ije  da  Gio.  BxfnxoLi,  is  not  without  p  onutrirhc  cd  idromiirichcfatte  ncUa  SnuoUi 

[Tie  activity  of  tlnj  trade  in  woiks  dcfrl?  Iufcrfpitri  pontifid  d\fkque  c  Strade 

Italy  promotes  also  the  publica-  (Kome,  Jllf20),  wiiich  but  too  rarely  pass 

iew9  of  the  monuments  of  die  the  Al|)s.    Geodesy,  especially,  is  prose- 

ges  (for  example,  the  Monumenti  cuteil  with  great  ardor,  and  two  tngoiio- 

di  Toscana,  the  RaccoUa  dtfcli  metrical  measurements,    connected  with 

FMriehejMonumenli  ed  ,intieh{ta  «'ach  other,  have  given  satislactory  results. 

o ;  the    Fabbriche    di    VcneztUj  Equal  /.cal  is  maniiested  in  the  physical 

mi,  Gisa  di  Gresy,  Piola,  Ventu-  sciences,  in  which  names  like  21ambuiu, 
II.               11 
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BrugnatcUi,  Coufi^liacchi,  Bolliugcri  nnd  na  and  others.    Tho  medical  litcralure  of 

Roucoiii  answer  tur  the  exactness  of  die  Gennany  has  attracted  much  attentioii, 

obdcrvatiouB  and  correctness  of  tlie  (miIcu-  and    several    of  tlio  most  distiogtiished 

latioiiH.    The  experiments  on  niogiietisni  Gennan  writers  iu  this  departmem  liave 

and  electricity  (Ikuiorelh)  have  e\cite<l  a  obtained  successful  trunslatora  and  editoiii 

lively  interest  even  in  Itul^,  and  Configli-  es{)ecially  for  die  use  of  the  lecttirera  in 

acchi^s  and  Brugnatelli*s  Gionui^  di  Figicoy  Puvia,  Padua  and  Bologna.    Mauy  of  the 

Chimka^  StoriaJSTatwrale,  McdicinacdArii,  Gernuui  works  in  the  de|>artment  of  inet- 

which  is'  publislied  very  n^gidurly,  gives  aphysics   have  I)eeu  ano  translated,  aJ- 

die  best  account  of  dieir  variety  and  dior-  though  die  French,  like  Destutt  dc  Tracy, 

oughness.    Even  die   Opuscoli  gcierUifici  accorde<l  more  widi  the  taste  of  tlie  ItaV 

di  Bologna  are  almost  exclusively  devoted  ians.    Besides  Gioia,  die  author  of  the  lie- 

to  die  natural  sciences  in  the  widest  com-  ologia  eaposta,  Talia,  the  editor  of  a  Sag- 

prehension,  and  maintain  an  honorable  gip  di  Estdica^  Gennani  Simoai,  and  aoine 

name.      The  geological  oluMTvatious  of  misucc(»«fui  commentators  upou  Becca- 


of  the    eardi,  have   attructe<l  much  at-  ni  has  treated  of  natural  law.    Numerous 
tendon.     Among  the  geologists  of  ludy  explanadons  and  ediuons  have  appeared 
must  be  mentioned  the  talente«l  and  leum-  of  the  Austrian  code,  which  is  possessed 
ed  Brocchi  (who  died  ui  lt:^^7,  in  Egypt),  of  legal  authority  in  some  of  the  stales  that 
die  audior  of  the    Cottchyliologia  subap-  speak  Italian.     It  is  worthy  of  mention, 
ennbiaj  and  who,  by  his  interesting  essays,  that  Llorente's  History  of  the  InquisitioD, 
did  much  towards  increasing  die  |)0{>ular-  and  Sisinondi's  History  of  the  Italian  Ke- 
itv  of  the  Bibl,  Ital.    Kenior,  Corniani,  publics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  may  be  freely 
Monticelli    and  Covelli   {Prodromo  deUa  sold  in  the  Italian  states,  while  they  arc 
Mineralogia  Fesiwiana)  keep  up  the  iu-  strictly  prohibited  by  the  neighboring  suites, 
terest  in  these    studies.      Patronised  by        Italian  Poetry.     Italian  poetry  sprang 
goveniment,  tho   physical  sciences  have  from  the  Proven<^a],  which  was  Uie  fint 
received  tho  most  (*xtensive  application  to  to  flourish  in  Europe  on  tho  revi^'al  of 
agriculture  and  tcchnoIf)g}',  whi(*h  have  civilization,  and  which  was  also  comrau- 
made  n»s|)cctable  progress,  ut  least  in  Up-  nicated  to  Italy.     Until  die  13th  ceutun', 
IHjr  ludy.     Now  bmnrlurs  of  indusuy,  as  we  find  in  Italy  only  the  poetry  of  chi\'ai- 
w«*ll  us  new  kinds  of  jilants  (ric45  from  ry  by  die  Provencals  and  Tix>ubadouR. 
China,  and  gniin  from  Mongolia),  have  These  wandering  bards,  intelligible  to  the 
been  introduced ;  and  die  best  mode  of  Italians,  and  iMuticulorly  to  the  Lomlnnb, 
rearing  silk-worms,  niuniilacturing  wine,  by  die  aflinity  of  tlieir  sister  languagf, 
and  managing  bees,  luis  Imhui  made  the  traversed  Italy,  and  were  welcome  guesti 
object  of  public  investigation,  and  die  re-  at  the  courtfs  es|»ecially  of  tho  noNn  of 
suits  have  lK*en  very  tavorablo.    The  la-  Lombanly,  at  a  time  when  poetry  was 
bors  of  the  ^'iccaL  de'  Georgqfili,  at  Flor-  consideretl  as  indispensable  at  feasts.    An 
encc,  have  contributed  much  to  the  pro-  uistanc^;  of  the  estimation  in  which  Trou- 
rnotion  of  agriculture.    Botany  cannot  be  Imdours  (q.  v.)  were  hekl,  as  die  chief  or- 
slighted  in  the  (iunlen  of  Eurojie.   Savii's  nmnents  of  a  princely  court,  is  found  in 
Elenienti  di  Botanira,  afford  fofL'ign  coun-  iImj  visit  of  Koimondo  Berliughieri,  count 
trios  nothing  iil-w,  but  the  works  of  Se-  of  Barcelona  and  Provence,  to  Frederic 
Ixistiani,  of  Mauri,  of  Brignoli,  Moricand,  BarburoHSii,  the  Gennan  emperor,  at  tSi- 
Tenore,  of  the  sii|H?rintentients  of  the  gju*-  rin,  in  1KJ2,  attended  by  a  train  of  Pro- 
dens    at   Pisa,  Rome,   Naples,    Palermo,  ventral  jKX'tA    The  ernfieror  was  so  de- 
evince  die  interest  which   is  tiiken  in  this  lighted  with  their  gaya  cienciiij  that  he  Dot 
deiKirtment ;  and  die  Pomona  in  RUieva  only   mmle  munificent   pirsents    to   the 
of  Pizzagnlli,  and  I)eg:L*<iKiri  and  Berga-  iniiistri'ls,  but  also  cx)mi)osed  a  mmlrigal 
maschi's  Owerca:.  .Vico/o;:?'icAf, evince  the  in  their  lanininge  himsilf.     At  the  court 
zeul  of  their  audiors.    The  investigation  of  Azzo  VI I  of  E^le,  at  Ferrara  (1*315  to 
of  the  higher  economy  of  nature  has  re-  12G4),  some   disthigiiishcd    ProveiMfaU- 
ceivetl  valuable  contributions  fn)m  Bnina-  RamUiMo  di  Vacheiras,  Rahnondo  d^\^ 
telli,  Confighacchi,    from  Angelini,  Me-  tes,  AnuTiJ'O  di  Reguilaiu— resided,  and 
taxa,  the  descrilHT  of  the  Proteus  angtii-  sang  tlw)  yiraisirs  of  his  daughteni,  Con- 
neus,  Ranzani,  Petagna,  I^unMiti  and  Ca-  stanza  and  Beatrice.    Hen  also  flourished 
volini ;  and  tho  structure  of  the  human  Maestro   Ferrari,  a  native  of  that  cilT, 
body  was  iUustrated  by  Palletta,  Moscag-  who»  as  well  as  many  other  Iialntti  (Ai- 
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PercivaOe  Doria,  Alberto  Monna  Nina,  who  come  down  to  the  pe- 

Tbeai  Malaapina,  &c),  Bang  in  the  rind  of  Dante,  and  were  the  cause  tnat 

^  lanymge.    No  one  acquired  so  every  thing  coni])oscd  in  Italian  was  tlien 

reputation  as  Sordello  of  Mantua,  cidled  Sicilian,      After   the    year  L^, 

died  Provence  for  the  purpose  of  Sicily  gave  no  farther  models  to  Italy ;  but 

himself  feiniliar  with    the  Ian-  the  real  foundere  of  Italian  ]X)etry  a])pcar 

and  poetry  of  tiic  countr}'.    Only  ui  Bologna,  Florence,  and  otlicr  cities  of 

ragnients  of  these  Italian  Trouba-  Tuscany.     The  oldt^  known  to  us  is, 

re  extant ;  but  the  first  attempts  to  pcrha})s,  Folcacchicro  dc*  Folcnccliieri,  but 

e  in  the  Italian  language  are  not  the  most  important  is  Gui<lo  Guinicellj  of 

oked  for  in  Lombanly,  where  the  Bologna.    A  number  of  poets  appeared 

to  Provence  did  not  allow  a  taste  in  Tuscany,  whose  names  Crescimbeni 

ve  poetry  to  spring  up.    Besides,  enumcratcsi,  and  of  whom  he  gives  sped- 

lian  of  LonilMirdy  was  the  least  mens.     In  the    l!)th   centuiy,  Guittone 

le  to  the  eiu*.    The  Genoese  and  d*Arozzo  (author  of  a  book  of  poems  and 

ns  were  too  much  occujned  with  40  letters,  interspersed  with  verses),  Bru- 

nce ;  the  Florentines,  disturbed  by  nelto    Latini    (author   of    two    poetical 

c  factions,  were  ignorant  of  the  works — //  Tksoretto  and  //  Pataffio\  Guido 

'  chivalry,  and  the  popes  were  ab-  Cavalcaiiti  (author  of  a  celebrated  ctmzant 

in  theology  and  the  canon  hiw,  and    other    poems),    Ugolino    Ubaldini 

ingers  to  the  spirit  of  ]X)etry.    In  (author  of  an  excc:llent  idyl  in  tlie  form 

»nly  could  Italian  poetry  developc  of  irregular  canz(mi\  and  Dante  of  Maja- 

icausc  the  Sicilian^is  always  a  i>o-  no  (uuUior  of  a  book  of  poems),  deserve 

oople,  spoke  a  dialect  sumciently  mention ;  but  we  find  hanlly  a  poet  of 

ifiord  the  means  of  graceful  verse,  eminence  in  the  other  provinces.    By  the 

commerc-e  nor  scholastic  disputes  side  of  the  amatory  poets  Jacopone  da 

d  their  thoughts,  and  their  beauti-  Todi  stands  alone  as  a  sacred  poet.    The 

ate  invhed  them  to  repose,  and  to  forms  of  the  early  Italian  ]>oetry  are  bor- 

momenta  of  leisure  with  poctr>'.  rowed  from  A  maud  Daniel,  and  other 

>iild  not  draw  the  ])oets  of  Prov-  Provencals,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  die 

I  their  country  so  easily  as  the  same  which,  in  a  more  |)crfect  state,  char- 

^  nor  could  they  tliemselves  so  acterize  the  bter  Italian  poetry,  viz.  can- 

«t  that  country  of  love  and  poe-  zom,  sonnets,  ballads,  and  Buiint,    With 

t  enough  of  the  Pn^vem^al  songs  the  Sicilians,  we  already  find  the  altaot 

tliera,  to  awaken  them  to  similar  also.  Its  character  is,  eVen  at  this  early 
9  in  their  own  language.  They  period,  decidedly  marked.  Its  ruling 
0  a  court  rich  in  every  knightly  spirit  is  love — nn  idealizing  love,  to  which 
>le  accomplishment.  Frederic  II,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  contributed  the 
man  emperor,  resided,  for  a  time,  tendency  to  adore  and  attribute  perfection 
rmo  (from  1198  to  1212) — he  who  to  the  IxJovwl  object  Whether  the  new 
[1  a  [Ibet  with  his  own  hand,  to  character  which  ap[)ears  in  all  the  pro- 
court,  as  the  old  novelist  rchites,  ductions  of  this  time  had  its  origin,  as 
d  Troulwdours,  musicians,  ora-  some  maintain,  in  the  spirit  of  Clmsdani- 
isls,  champions,  and  all  persons  of  ty,  or  onl^'  in  certain  feelings  which  sprang 
d  of  skill,  from  all  countries,  be-  up  at  this  time,  and  naturally  connected 
if  his  munificence  and  his  cour-  themselves  with  Christianity',  at  least  in 
irbose  noble  character  is  praised  ap)>earance,  we  shall  not  here  venture  to 
te ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  bearing  decide,  and  refer  tiie  reader  to  tlie  article 
ses  of  others,  Frederic  and  his  Chivalry,  It  is  certain  that  the  modem 
ompoeed  poctiy  themselves,  and  spirit  is  cssentiall^*^  difiTerent  from  the  an- 
ions of  his,  of  his  natural  son  cient.  (£ce  Classical.)  After  this  prepar- 
nd  hts  celebrated  chanc^'llor.  Pie-  atory  period  of  Italian  poetry  was  passed, 
e  Vigne,  are  still  extant  One  of  appean^d  tlie  great  Florentine,  Dante  Ali- 
st  distinguished  Sicilian  poets  of  gnieri(l)om  I^SiB).  He  lefl  at  onco  the  trod- 
le  was  CiuUo  d'Alcamo,  of  whom  den  path,  and  stands  witliout  predcceasor 
seas  a  song  entirely  Proven9al  in  or  follower  among  all  the  great  names 
od  character.  We  have  also  the  which  onmment  Italy.  AVe  do  not  speak 
and  fragments  of  Jaco}N)  da  Len-  of  the  form  of  his  Divina  Cammedia^ 
roamed  U  jiTotaJo,  of  Guido,  and  which,  from  its  nature,  could  not  but  be 
eUe  Colonne,  Ranieri,  Ruggieri  and  unique,  but  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  ge- 
edi  of  Palermo,  of  Arrigo  Testa,  nius ;  but  even  his  great  poem,  in  which, 
y   prothonotary  of  Messina,  and  as  he  says^  heaven  and  earth  assisted,  and 
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which  cost  die  poet  the  study  of  years,  is  Sennuccio  del  Bcdc,  a  friend  of  Petrarca, 
connected  with  love,  his  Beatrice  being  we  come  immediately  to  the  latter.  (See 
his  guide  in  tlie  highest  spheres  of  heav-  Petrarca.)  His  love  did  not,  like  Dante^a, 
en ;  and  we  should  gn;aily  misconceive  inspire  the  idea  of  one  great  poem,  treat- 
tiiu  poet  and  his  age,  if  wo  should  sup-  ing  of  all  tlie  acts  and  enbits  of  man,  and 
pose  that  this  circumstance  was  merely  liis  religious  conceptions  were  still  idoib 
mteiidcrl  to  commemorate  his  early  pus-  strongly  the  ideal  of  love.  His  sonnets 
sion.  The  spirit  of  tlie  age  tmavoidahly  and  caraom  are  very  differently  esteemed ; 
led  him  to  exhibit  love  as  the  great  mover  but  if  they  appear  to  many  readers  of  our 
of  the  human  soul.  (See  Danie.)  As  zige  frc(]uently  overatrained,  and  some- 
Danttrs  pnxluc^ion  is  important  in  the  times  devoid  of  the  spirit  and  fullness  of 
history  of  the  human  mind  and  the  prog-  genuine  poetry,  to  otliers  they  aie  a  mod- 
ress  of  civilization,  it  is  of  equal  imjiort-  el  of  lyrical  excellence ;  and  liis  influence 
ance  in  the  history  of  Italian  literature,  on  the  language  of  Italian  poetry  has  been 
Doiitc  made  t!ie  Italian  dialect  the  lawful  very  groat,  rendering  it  softer  and  more 
currency  of  literature.  liis  intention  to  flexible  than  Dante  hud  left  it  Petnuca 
write  his  ])oem  in  Latin  hex^uneters  sutK-  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  well  ac- 
oicntly  shows  in  what  a  state  he  found  quainted  with  Roman  elegance,  and  he 
the  Italian  language  ;  how  httle  the  light  elevated  his  language  to  tlie  jfreaU^  puri- 
play  of  graceful  rliymos  had  developed  it  ty,  beauty  and  melody,  liis  followen 
for  his  groat  obji^ct.  Hence  his  ui>olog}'  are  innumeral)le.  Among  them,  in  the 
for  attempting  so  sorious  a  subject  in  the  14th  century,  are  the  two  Buonar- 
linfraa  volgart.  The  enthusiasm  for  corsi  da  Montemagno,  and  Franco  Sac- 
Dante's  jKHjin  was  so  great,  that  ui  clietti,  the  writer  of  novtUe.  The  gloiy 
Florence,  Bologna  and  Pl««i,  professor-  which  Petrarca  had  acquired  in  a  8|)ccies 
8hij»s  were  cv-irly  established  for  the  ex-  of  poetry  easy  in  itself,  and  so  consonant 

Ciation  of  his  Comincdia,     In  Florence,  with  the  taste  which  his  nation  has  me- 

caccio  was  the  first  who  filled  this  served  even  to  the  present  time,  and  tfl 

chair.     Of  the  commentators  we  shall  the  spirit  of  the  age,  was  too  eiiliciug; 

mention,  besides  the  Iat<T  Landino,  only  but  tlie  Petrarchists  forgot  tliat  it  is  the 

Dante's  own  sons,  Pietro  and  JacojX),  with  spirit  of  their  master  which  gaiiuMi  liiin 

Benvonuto  of  Iiiiola  and  Martino  Paolo  his  fame,  and  not  merely  the  hannonioiis 

Niilobeuto.      The  archbisliop  of  Milan,  sound  of^  his  musical  rhymes ;  and  thty 

Giovanni  Visconti,  ap|)oiuted  two  theolo-  |>oured  forth  innumerable  |)oems,  a  com- 

giun.s,  two  philosophers,  ancf  two  juris-  porison  of  which  with  those  of  Petnrca 

coiksults  of  Florence,  to  undertake  jointly  could  only  raise  him  still  liigher.     Petrar- 

the  intorpi-otationof  the  tlieolcigy,  philoso-  ca  not  only  wrote  lyrical  poems,  lNJt,in 

phy  and   jurisprudence  of  Dante.      Be-  his  capUoli,  or  triumplis,  approaches  tlie 

sides  Dante,  there  flourished  sevt^ral  other  didactic.    He  composed  also  Latin  }X>ems, 

poets,    among    whom    Cino    da    Pistoia  eclogues,  and  an  epic,  •'jfriectj  celcbratiiiff 

(q.  V.)  is  the  most  distinguishwl.    He  ex-  his  tavorite  hero,  Scipio,  the  latter  ot 

ceilwl  in  tender  love  jM>ems,  in  which  he  which  obtained  him  the  poetic  laurel,  in 

celebnitcd  his  mistress  Sclvaj^gio,  and  was  the  capitol,  in  Rome,  and  which — so  easily 

tlie  precui-sor  of  Petrarca,  for  whom  he  do  great  |K)ets  mistake  their  own  merits— 

also  preiwnjd  the  language*.     Cecco  d'As-  he  himsirlf  valued  most,  whilst  he  coo- 

coli,    also    a    contemporary     of    ]>ante,  sidered  his  lyrical  poems  of  little  value, 

wrote  a  didactic  })oein,  in  live  books,  on  and  in  his  old  age  wished  that  he  had  not 

physi<»s,  morals  and  religion,  under  the  written  them.    Not  less  famous  than  Pe- 

tide  Accrba  (properly  Acerbo  or  Acervo),  trarca  is  his  friend  Boccaccio.    (See  the 

Francesco   da   BorlHsrino   comiK)sed  his  article  Boccaccio  for  an  account  of  his 

Docximenti  (TAmorc,  in  which  he 4reats  of  great  service  in  the  fonnation  of  Ital^ 


degli  Ul)erti  wrote,  at  the  same  j>eriod,  his    Virtue,  by  hiscounttyman  Federigo  Frez- 
JJUtamondo—^  system  of  astronomy  and    zi,  under  the  tide  Quadriregnoif  an  uiisnc- 


Bfmuccio  Salimbeni,  Biiido  bonicbi.  An-    Petmrra.    In  his  sonnets  heceletirat»tbo 
toaio  da  Ferrara,  Francesco  dcgli  Albizzi,    beautiful  band  of  his  misireflSi  oq  wbiek 
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it  the  whole  collection  is  called  La  surpassed  the  fuvt  rude  attempts  of  the 

llbio.    About  1413,  the  barber  Bur-  14th  and  15th  centurit'H  in  this  dc'iiartnient, 

,  at  Florence,  acquired    no    little  of  wliirh  the  Buovo  d^JliUona^  ua  Sp(^yia 

ion  by  his  peculiar,  but,  for  us,  un-  Historiata,  and  La  Rtipna  Jincrmfcu,  are 

ible  sonnets.    The  attempt  of  tlio  tlie  most  known.      The   Mtmbriano  of 

'and  architect,  Leon  Huttista  Ail)erti  Fnuicesco  CitHM)  da  Ferraro,  which  i:3  not 

rhat  later,  under  Cc^mo  de'  Medi-  imworthy  to  stand    by   the  Kitio  of  the 

!ompatie  hexameters  and  iK*ittnme-  Morvante,  ser\'ed  to  amuA*  the  Goiizn<p, 

I    Itahan,  is  worthy  of  mention,  nt  ]\iantua  ;  but  a  more  imm<nliiite  pnvTe- 

»  de'  Meilici,  after  tlie  deatli  of  his  ccssor  of  Ariosto  was  Matteo  .Maria  Bo- 

ither  (14G4J,  tlie   Pericles   of  the  ianlo,  author  of  the  Oriamlo  Innamorato, 

tine  republic,  was  inspired  by  his  which  at  first  was  not  much  relished  by 

I  for  Lucrotia  Douati,  a  noble  Flo-  the  Italians,  on  account  of  its  grravitv,  as 

lady,  to  imitate  Potrarca ;  yet  he  they  lia<l    already  Iwcome    too  fond  of 

with  indeix^ndcnce.    He  was  the  irouv  in  these  epics  of  chivalr)' ;  ho  much 

>f  the  Platonist   Marsiglio  Ficino.  so,  that  Boiardo,  continued  by  Niccolj  d;?- 

s  sonnets  and   canzom^  we    have  gliA^^tini,  was  entirely  re-cast  by  Dome- 

,  gtanze,  terzine,  and  cjimival  songt*,  nichi,  and,  at  a  later  period,  by  Bemi. 

«    His  Sifmposium,  or  the  Drinkers  Contemiwrarj'  with  these  epic  poits  were 

i,  a  sportive    imitation  of  Dante,  the  satirist  l^^ni.  Ik-llicioiii,  and  numlier- 

68  thitn;  journeys  into  a  wine  cellar,  leas  Petnu-eliists,  as  Francesco  Cei,  Gas- 

ost  distinguished  of  the  contetn)N)-  ]Kiro  Vis^eonti,  A;;?ostino  Staccoli  d'lTrI)inOf 

s  |M)ets    was  Angirlo    Ambroirini,  Serufino    <rA(iuiia,    Antonio    Telmldco, 

Po/i:iano,  from  the  small  village  Bernardo  Aecoiti,  a  celebrated  imj)rovvisa- 

nilciano,  who  is  celebi-ated  also  as  U>n\  who  assumed  the  moth'st  Huniain(f 

lar  and  philosopher.      Besides  a  LUnico,  a  Nea])(»litan  under  tht;  name  of 

ic  poem,  Orfeo,  tliere   is  a  frag-  NoUxvmo^  a  Florenlirie,  Crisloforo,  under 

jy  him,  in    beautiful    stiuizas,  in  the  name  of  LAlHssimo,  &c.     Antonio 

of  Julian  of  Medici,  on  oci^iLsion  F'n'goso,    suniamed     FiUrtmo,    wrote    a 

lunauient,  exhibited  by  tlie  brotli-  mond  erotic  ]>oem.  La  Ccrva  Bianco,  of 

Plorcnce.    A  friend  oi  his  wns  the  moderate  vahu*,  with  Sdve,  and  gay  and 

il  amatory  |X)et  (xin)Iamo  Bcnivi-  melancholy  capUoli,    Gian  Filoteo  Achil- 

)f  the  three  brothers   Puhti,   Ber-  hni  dew»r\*e8  to  be  mentioned,  on  account 

wrote  two  elegies,  a  poem  on  the  of  his  scientific-moral  jioenis,  11  Jlridario 

of  Christ,  and  was  the  first  who  and  11  FiJ(lc,Siiu\  Cornazzano  dal  Vorect- 
ed  the  eclogues  of  Virpl  into  Ital-  ti,  tor  his  poem  on  the  art  of  war,  entitled 
tuca.  w;is  tlie  author  of  the  Hcroi-  Ih  Re  MUtarL  Distinguished  as  femalu 
poem  in  ottave  rime,  in  which  he  jxiets  of  this  century  are  Battista  Monte- 
ted,  eariier,  but  not  kss  l>eautifully  feltro,  wife  to  Guleazzo  Mnlaspinn,  her 
)]izia]io,  a  touniament  of  Lorenzo  niece  Constanzji,  Bianca  of  FiSte,  Dami- 
lici,  a  pastoral,  also  in  ottave  nmr,  g«'lhi  Trivulzi,  C.^assinidra  Fedcle,  and  the 

1  Driadeo  d*Amorc^  and  an  «'pic  two  I<ott««».  The  IGth  century,  llie  pc- 
►f  chivalry,  Ciriffo  Calvaneoj  which  riot!  ofluiliaTi  poetr}*,  in  which  the  princes 
r  is  of  little  value,  and  was  left  in-  of  Italy,  and  particularly  the  pojics,  extend- 
tc  (Bcmanlo  Giambullari  finished  ed  the'  most  numificent  patronage  to  poe- 

the  death  of  tlie  poet),  but  which  try  and  the  arts,  In^^'ins  with  the  Orlando 

irkable  as  the  commcnciMn  iit  of  tnd  other  jwems  of  ilic  ndmiral)le  Arios- 

onical  and  serious i»oeins  of  chival-  t«i.     (<i.  v.)     Giovanni    Giorgio   Trissino 

ich,  with  the   diM-line  of  chivalry  (i\.  v.)  attempted,    without    succerw,  tlio 

r  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  bcciime  serious  epie.     I  lis  work  is  dr>'and  cold. 

,  and,  we  might  almost  sny,  nee.<*s-  Giovnnni  Kuecellai  display's  nnich  tender- 

the  poetical  spirit  of  the  Italians,  ness  and  feeling  in  Ins  didactic  ])oem  Lt 

the  most  celebmted  <if  the  thre<?,  Api    Lui^i  Alamanni  (q.  v.),  audior  of  a 

lis  fame  not  to  the  whimsical  son-  didactic  pfM'm  on  agriculnin^  (Li  CoUrva- 

which  he  and  liLs  frien<l,  i\Iatteo  zione],  a  romantic  epic,  Giront  il  Coriese,  and 

2  held  each  oth^r  up  to  the  laugh-  Jlvnrchidt  (a  mixlem  Iliad,  on  the  whole  a 

Mt 

a  i}iComanOj 

liaggiort,  by  which  ho  became  the  dehcacy  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  ezpres- 

90K>r  of  Ariosto,    who,  however,  sion,    Bemi  (q.  v.)  became  the  creator  of 

led  him  as  much  as  lie  himself  a  now  department    Among  the  Petiareh- 
11* 
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iflts  of  this  age  are  Bembo,  Cnstigliouo  Sweden,  in  Rome,  and  ber  predilectioa 

and  Molz«i.      Lodovico  Domeniclii  piih-  for  thn  classic  muse,  served  to  uanbili  from 

lished,  iu  1551),  tlie  poems  of  50  noble  la-  ttie  circle  of  |)oeUs  ^'bo  assembled  orouud 

dies.     Among  these  was  Vittoria  Coloiina,  ber,  the  Marinistic  oxaggeratioD,  and  to 

wife  of  Femaiido  d'Avalo,  marquis  of  Pes-  substitute  for  it  a  frigid  corrcctneiu.    Iler 

cara.    (Ilcs|)C(TtingAretiiio,c(iiially  known  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith  also  at- 

for  gonius  and  lictuitiousncss,  si^e  JlretinoJ)  tracted   more  attention  to  sacred  poetrf 

Bernardo  Tasso,  in  his  epic,  and  still  more  than  it  had  ])n;vi()usly  received  in  Italy ; 

in  his  lyric  poems,  appears  as  an  excellent  but  no  poet  of  her  circle  merits  particii- 

poet,  but  was  suqmssed  by  his  son  Tor-  lar  noti<'e.    Deserving  of  ineiitiou  is  Nic- 

qnato  Taseio.  (See  Tas8o»)  Guarini  dis|)lays  colo  Forteguerra,  author  of  tho  JRienar- 

much  grace  in  his  lyrics  (madrigals  and  detto,  the  \i\st  v.\nc  of  chivahr>'.     Nolli, 

sonnets),  but  he  owes  his  fame  to  bis  Pcu-  whose    songs  and    odes    were    popular, 

tor  Fido,    Gabriello  Chiabrera  was  distin-  translated  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  was 

guished  as  a  lyric  i>oet    lie  also  Avrote  the  tirst  who  made  liis  coimtrymen  mt- 

several  epic  i)oeins  and  pastoral  dramas,  ([uainted  with  English  literatun*,  whibt. 

The  learned  father  Bernardino  Baldi  i>ub-  at  tli(^  same  time,  the  French  taste  began 

lished,  besides  sonnets  and  ccmzoni,  a  nun-  to  prevail,  which  exercised  a  decided  in- 

dred  aj)oIogues  in  prose.    Attempts  had  fluence,  particularly  on  the  dramatic  llter- 

already  been  made  in  the  iEsopic  fable  ature  of  Itiily.      Fewer  candidates  now 

by  Cesare   Pavi^si,  under  the  name   of  api>ear  on  tho  Italian  Parnassus.     The 

ToTjBca,  and  by  Giammtiria  Venlizotti,  but  abbute  Carlo  Innocenzio  Fnigoui,  amon* 

with  less  success.    Teofilo  Folengi,  more  other  |K>etica]  productions  (mostly  frigid 

known  under  the  name  of  Merlin  Coccaja,  occasit)nal  pieces),  comi>osed  sonnets  uid 

must  be  mentioned  as  tho  mventor  of  canzonif  ov  which  tlie  sportive  ones  an 

ma(!aronic  |K>etr\'.    As  early  as  the  second  praised.     There  is  a  sncces&sfid  transb- 

half  of  the  llitb  ceutur}',the  corruption  of  tion  of  the  Psalms  by  Mattei.     Tlic«M 

taste  had  begun,  and  continually  increas-  Rcmpreseniativa  (the  Histrionic  Art)  is  a 

ed,   so  tliat   the    17th  century  produc(Hl  didactic   poem   worthy  of  mention,  hj 

Init  very  few  works  which  can  be  con-  Lodovico    Riccoboni,    who    raised    tfaw 

sidered  as  exceptions.    We  should  men-  character  of  the  Italian  tlicatre  at  Ptois 

tion,   however,  Marino  {<{,  v.),  who,  as  it  Francesco  Algarotti,  the  companion  of 

were,    founded    his    own    school,    from  FriHlerip    the    Great,    belonging   to   the 

whitrii  proceeded  Cluudio  Achilluii,  Giro-  French  school,  in  his  odes,  poetic  einsd^ 

lamo  Preti,  Casoni  and  Antonio  Bruni,  and  translations,  exhibited   tin)  pleanng 

who    were    liis    most    ardent  admirers,  ease,  but,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  coldnes 

Alcssandro  Tassoni  is  known  as  the  an-  of  tlie  French.      Robert!  and   Pignoui 

thor  ol*  La  Secchia  Bxtpitn^  a  c-omic  and  wrote  ^^sonic  fables  with  originality  aod 

satiric  epic.     Francesco  Bracciolini,  who  elegance.    Twenty  poets  were  united  id 

had  imitated  Tasso,  in  his  Croct  Racquista-  the  com])osition  of  a  comic  |>oem,  under 

to,  with  no  great  success,  by  his  Schemo  tin?  title   Bertddo,  BtrUddino  and  Cofla- 

dcsli  Dei,  disputed  with  Tassoni  the  honor  senno,    Luigi  Savioli  sung  of  love  in  the 

of  the  invention  of  die  mock-heroic,  but  style  of  x\nacreon.    As  erotic  and  lyris 

does  not  (;qual  him  in  grace  and  ingenui-  poet<,  must  bo  mentioned  witli  bim  Ghe- 

ty.      Two   later  mock-heroic  iK)ems — H  rardo  de'  Rossi  and    Gio\'anni   Fantoni, 

Mabnantilc  Racqiiistalo,  by  Lorenzo  Lippi,  cjilled,  among  the  Arcadians  (seo  Jbtadia\ 

and   //   Torrachionc  DesoltUo,   by    Paolo  Lahindo.     A  pleasing   enthusiasm  per* 

Minurci — have  no  other  merit  than  the  \'ades  tlie  poetry  of  Ip{)olito  Piudemooti; 

purity  of  ^heir  Tuscan  lan^age.     The  an<1,  among  the  productions  of  liis  fiieiid 
works 
Bo 
tin 


tions  were  inero  fragments.    The  caustic  confined  himself  almost  entirelv  to  aacrsd 

satires  of  the  {)ainti*r  Salvator  Rosa  are  poems.    Alfieri  wi^  distinguished  for  hii 

not  to  be   passed  over  in  »lence,  amidst  satires,  lyric  poems,  hisEtrwia  Vendia^ 

tho  general  barreimess  of  Italian  \x)ctrr,  and  his  dramatic  compositions,  tmnnli 

about  tho  middle  of  tlie  17tli  century,  tions,  &c^      (See  ^IfiarL)     The  abbtfi 

The  residence  of  Christina,   queen   of  Giaiubattista  Casti  was  /<»gri«giiifhiw!  fir 
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f  i%it  and  liuinor.    His  Animali  oihenviso    under  the  Austrian  sceptre?* 

a  niock-licroiR  poem,  is  rich  in  Our  limits  d«  not  pcniiit  iis  to  mention 

id  humorous  tniits.    His  JVovelU  the  writcre  of  8<inn<;tH  and  o{>ent9.    Trite 

ire  often  indecent.    The  late  V'in-  subjects  are   hrouf,dit  tip  under  forms  n 

onti  is  pronounced  unuuimousiy  thomKind  times  repeated,  and  thus  tho 

lecn  the  greatest  among  the  recent  minicle,  thut  S^rri/^/i  cmi  oHtonisli  his  au- 


»  can  enumerate  the  host  which  spean?  so  happily  made  usie,  lies  l^elore 

claim  to  the  ])oetic  laurel,  par-  the  Italian  fK>els,  untoucherl,  and  sf*em.« 
since  the  souvenirs  flourish  in  even  to  Im'  little  known  to  the  Jtalian  pul»- 
I,  and  offer  so  fuie  a  field  for  son-  lie  at  lar£:e.  Theatres  like  thosc^  of  S. 
vhicli  there  is  hardly  an  educated  Carlo  at  Naples,  Delia  Hcala  at  Milan, !'( r- 
vho  has  not  coni|K>sed  some  ?  gola  at  Florence,  where  whole  n-giments 
ire  character  which  the  times  are  nii^rht  appo;ur  on  the  stage,  do  not  atl'ord 
I  will  perhH{is  put  an  end  to  these  nuich  reason  to  hope  for  the  restoration 
rifles,  whose  ahundancc  cannot  of  dramatic  e.\cell«'nce.  The  historical 
dered  favorable  to  an  elevat«^*d  novel,  whicli  sir  Waller  Scott  has  rrnder- 
ler  in  hterature  or  the  fine  arts,  ed  so  popular  with  all  nations,  has  lieen 
venirs  ha\e  already  declined  in  attenipied  in  Italy,  as  in  Livati's  J'iafCf^ 
',  where  they  orifriunted.  The  di  l\.  Pdrarrn  (Milan,  1820),  (iroFsi's//- 
3  attempts  have  not  been  su<u'eas-  detcondt^  Man/oni's  Promtssi  Spojti,  and  tho 
e  Raliadc  and  S,  Baieditfo,  bv  A.  JMonaca  di  Monzn.  The  historv  of  Italian 
,  Mose^  by  Kobiolii,  tho,  Moahilide,  ]M>(*tr}',  iiarticularly  of  the.  older  periods,  is 
dii  di  l*ont,  were  interior  to  the  to  be  tf)und  in  the  works  of  Crescimb(^ni, 
IS  which  have  appenn;d  of  Pa-  Quadrio,  TimlKnaehi,  and  al.-o  in  Gin- 
Mcdoro  Corormlo.  Mon»  inti^rcst  guene's  Histoire  LitUrairc  d'flnlie^  Sis- 
excited  by  the  tnigciiies,  the  au-  mondi's  work  De  la  lAiUralurt  du  Midi. 
which,  however,  are  n»strained  by  and  in  Bouterwek  (i\.  v.),  the  two  last  of 
Ly  views  of  the  romantic  and  clas-  which  works  come  down  to  our  own 
ai*bri  of  Cesena,  Marsuzi,  the  times. 

Vendignano,  follow  the  example  lUdian  Thccdre,    llie  ]>olitical  state  of 

i,  rcspeeting  whose  poetical  sys-  Italy,  and  thcj  easy,  can;lefts  lite  of  the 

the  article  »^{/?cr/.     Ugr)  Fojseoln's  |>t;o])le,  in  (heirmihl  Juid  beautiful  climate, 

I  [Londra,  i.  e.  Turin,  li:?iiO)  was  have  coiijM'nit'^d  in  causing  ilie  dnimatic 

to  introihice  a  taste  for  the  ro-  literaturcof  Italy  to  remain  in  a  very  Imck- 

vleinto  Italv:  but  it  isalreadvfbr-  wanl  state.     It  was  re\iv<'d,  as  has  l>e<)n 

Manxoni,  a  cultivator  of  this  kind  shown  in  the  ailicle  Dranui,  earlier  among 

fj  or  of  what  the  Italians  under-  the  Italians  than  among  other  nations,  lie^ 

this  name,  litbt  been  mon'  sue-  cause  they  had  the  model  of  the  ancient 

Gothe  praised  Manzuni^s  Conie  dmma  iMjfore  their  <;yes;  but  this  wry  cir- 

igntda  (Milan,  IH*20]  highly.   Pin-  cumstiuice  was  one  reason  why  a  national 

Matl'ei  and  Nicoliui,  however,  <hiima  was  ntn  formed   in  Italy.      The 

cd  higher  than  Munzoni  by  all  modern   Italiiui,  generally  speaking,  has 

The  productions  in  the  comic  not  that  reflecting  turn  of  mind,  which  is 

3ntare  |)oor;  they  apjM^ar,  ut  least  necessary  for  the  coinposition  and  enjoy- 

uations,  heavy  an«l  dragging,  and  ment  of  a  tndy  goo<i  dmma;  nor  has  suf- 

ntedia  MP  Me  (seeDnuiia)  is  not  ficent  liberty  existed  for  centuries  in  Italy 

e<l  worthy  of  notice  by  the  liigh  to  afford  a  fair  field  for  <lramadc  taleni. 

yet  its  strong  humor  might  ]>er-  If  it  be  o}>jected  that  the  S^mnish  drama 

ase  an  unprejudiced  mind  more  attained  its  |KTfec.tion  under  the  stem  sway 

writinirs  of  Nota,  (viraud  and  of  an  al>solute  government,  it  may  l)e  an- 

fo.      Bari)ieri's  JVuova   Rarcolla  swered,  that  the  higher  drama,  with  tiio 

,OMut  Repertorio  ad  Uso  de*  Ttatri  Spanianis,  is  of  a  religious  cast — a  ccmse- 

(Milan,  1820),  and    !\lan*hisio's  quence  of  tliat  n*ligious  gIfH)m  which  Imv 

Veatmlt  (Milan,  1820),  endeavor  longs  to  the  Spanish  clmnurter,  but  which 

f  tlie  want  of  native  productions  the  gay  Italian  docs  Tiot  fe<>l.    Theextorn- 

ilations  of  French  and  Gennan  poraneous  tnask,  which  is  such  a  favorite 

proof  enough  Uiat   the    natural  with  the  lower  classes  of  Italy,  is  cod- 

if  the  south,  formeriy  tlie  homo  tcnmed  for  this  ver>'  reason  bv  the  liighcr 

irc,  IB  dcpardug.    How  can  it  be  classes ;  and  whilst  tho  |)eopJe  in  general 
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relish  nothing  but  the  commedia  ddP  arte  man  in  his  conception  of  drunadc  excel- 

(see  Drama)j  the  higher  classes  care  only  lence.    Among    his    followers  are  Via- 

for  the  oponu     The   drameu,   therefore,  cenzo  Monti  of  Ferrara,  Alessandro  P«- 

properly  so  called,  does  not  appear  like  a  lopi  of  Bologna,  and  particularly  Giam- 

natural  part  uf  Italian  literature,  and  wo  battista    Niccolini   of    Florence,    whose 

trust  it  will  not  be  considereil  an  arbitrary  Pohfxena  received  a  prize  in  1811.    The 

division,  if  we  treat  the  Italian  drama  sep-  pastoral  dramas  of  Tasso  and  Guarin^ 

arately  from  the  body  of  Italian  literature,  viz.  tlie  AvnxnUi  of  the  former,  and  the 

The  dramatic   writers   of  tliis    country  Pastor  Jlidb  of  the  latter,  form  a  novel  kind 

started  with  so  close  an  imitation  of  the  of  dramatic  poetry.  They  entirely  ecli|]»- 

ancients,  that  no  Italian,  down  to  tlie  last  ed  those  of  Niccol6  of  Coreggio,  Acosdno 

3uaHcr  of  the  15th  century,  >vrote  a  trage-  Bcccari,  Cuithio  Giraldi,  Agoatino  Anenti 
y  in  any  language  except  Latin ;  and  die  and    Buonai^lli.      Tasso    succeeded  in 
Orfeo  of  Angclo  Poliziano,  of  diat  time,  is  uniting  the  sweetest  tones  of  Thoocritus, 
a  series  of  lyrical  poems  dramatically  at-  Anacreon,  and  of  the  eclogues  of  Viigil, 
tached  to  each  other — a  tragedy  merely  without  injuring  his  originality.     In  com- 
in  name.    The  Sofonisbe  of  Trissiuo  imi-  edy,  the  Italians  also  began  with  a  chm 
tatcs  in  ever}'  ])oint  the  ancient  model,  imitation  of  the  ancients,  not,  however,  of 
even  to  retaining  the  chorus ;  it  is  not  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  but  of  the 
witliout  merit,  but,  on  the  whole,  is  a  pe-  Romans,  Plautus  and  the  calm  Terence. 
dantic  work ;  yet,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X,  in  These  productions  were  called,  in  contn- 
1516,  it  was  received  with  so  much  ap-  distinction  from  the  extemporaneous  com- 
pluuse,  as  to  be  represented  in  Rome  with  edy,  commedie  erudiU  (leamod  comedies), 
great  pomp.    Kuccellai  (1525)  bears  the  The  comedies  of  Arioeto  and  the  C7inis 
same  marks  of  imitation  and  want  of  po-  of  Machiavelli  exhibit  this  imitation.   Hie 
etical  invention ;  even  Tasso's  ThrrUmonr  other  comedies  of  the  latter  are  altogether 
do  (about  1595),  tliough  ])articular  pas-  Florendne  in  tlieir  character,  but  we  moA 
sages  remind  us  of  his  immortal  poems,  is  admit  that  fhcy  are  deficient  in  that  de- 
stamped  with  the  same  character.  Amidst  vated  tone  of  comedy,  which  we  admirr 
the  minute  and  anxious  ol)servance  of  the  in  Shakspeare.    We  mention  Tasao^s  GH 
rules  of  Aristotle,    closely  followed   by  IrUrighi  d*Anwre  only  on  account  of  tlie 
many  Italian  writers  of  tragedies  not  wor-  author's    name.     The    TVmeia,   by   tlie 
thy  of  mention,  count  Prospcro  Buona-  younger  Michael  AngeloBuonarottjflGdG)^ 
ceili  desenes  credit  for  venturing  to  omit  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Italian 
tlic  cliorus  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  law-  comedies,  on  account  of  tlie  FlorentiDe 
yer  Vincenzo  Graviua  ouce  more  attempt-  nationality  so  well  portrayed  in  it    Ool- 
ed  to  sliovv  that  imitation  of  Seneca  was  doni  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  the 
tlic  only  way  to  tragic  pNcrfection.    After  commedia  deW  arit^  by  his  grave  moraliz- 
Mortello,  in  the  beginning  of  die  18th  ing  comedies.    On  the  other  hand,  Gozzi 
century,  had  finallv  attem[)ted  to  improve  strove  to  save  the  extemporaneous  conie- 
thc  Italian  drama  by  the  imitation  of  Ra-  dy,  by  elevating  its  character.     In  come- 
cino  and  Corncille  (he  even  endeavored  dies,  the  subjects  of  which  were  takea 
to  introduce   the  French    Alexandrine),  from  faiiy  tales,  and  in  traffi-comediei^ 
Maffei,  in  his  Merope^  aimed  at  a  middle  the  materials  of  which  were  m>m  Calde- 
course,  and,  without  imitating  either,  to  ron  and  Morcto,  without,  however,  ha^nnff 
unite  the  excellences  of  Seneca  and  of  their  poetical  execution  or  genius,  he  only 
the  French  tlieatre.    In  this  absence  of  >vrote  the  chief  parts,  and  these  in  veiy 
real  tragedies,  the  Sfirious  operas,  the  mu-  easy  verses.    In  the  less  important  peiti^ 
sical  dramas  of  Metastasio  (bom  1()98),  which  were    intended   for  the  standhig 
may  be  properly  mentioned.    Their  tone  masks,  he  was  satisfied  with   inditsting 
had  been  settled  by  the  attempts  of  Apo-  merely  tlie  leading  ideas,  teavinff  the  execu- 
stolo  Zeno.    Without  m(u*ked  (character  or  tion  to  the  talent  of  the  actor.  He  remain- 
free  ])lay  of  imagination,    tiiey    alwa}'s  ed  witiiout  a  follower.    Among  the  latert 
jireserve  tiie  decorum  of  the  French  die-  writers  of  comedies,   we    may  mentioa 
ntre ;  but  in  elegance  and  mclo<1v  of  Ian-  Albcrgati,  whose  Prisoner  received  a  pri» 
guago,  and  in  niu^cal  softness  of  expres-  at  Parma,  and  who  wrote  a  number  of 
sion  for  the  common  places  of  paauon,  agreeable  farces  ;  the  Venetian  Fnmccaco 
particularly  of  love,  they  arc  unrivalled.  Antonio  A velloni,  sumamed  tl  Podmo^  an 
Alfieri,  who  wroto  towards  tii<5  end  of  die  imitator  of  the  French ;  Antonio  Simooe 
last  century,  is,  diroughoiit  his  writings,  a  Sograsi ;  the  Ne^x)litan  Gkialzctti ;  the 
contrast  to  Metastasio.    (See  Jllfini,)    He  abbate  Chiari  ;  the  Piedraontese  CamiBo 
doei  not  aatiify  a  Gorman  or  an  Engiiah-  Fedeiici;  the  Roman  Ghemdode'RMB; 
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imud ;  Giovanni  Piudeniouti,  &c.  painting  on  ^lass,  mosaic  on  a  ground  of 
Nan  Poetry.)  Augustun  William  gold,  and  painting  in  enaniol,  were  zeal- 
ifegel  says  (voL  li,  p.  (58,  of  his  oiisly  prosi^cutfid  in  Italy.  There  were 
teke  Voriesuftfrm),  "  We  think  it  already  many  native  artists*.  One  of  the 
ying  too  much  to  assert,  that  dra-  oldrsit  monuinents  of  urt  w  the  celebraUrd 
tetry,  as  well  aa  the  histrionic  art,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  in  the  Trinity  church 
le  lowest  state  in  Italy.  The  at  Flon?nce,  whlcli  existed  there  as  early 
on  of  a  national  theatre  has  never  aa  lOOii.  About  1200,  a  (ireok  artist, 
I  laid,  and,  without  a  total  niiimn  Th(>ophaneH,  founded  a  school  of  jNiinting 
plea,  there  is  no  pros|)cct  that  it  in  Venice.  The  genuine  Italian  style  first 
I  be."  bloomed,  however,  in  Florence,  and  may 
t  ,M.  The  art  of  painting  ^-as  lie  tnuited  under  ihi-ee  leading  prioda: 
rodiiced  both  into  Italy  and  Ger-  1.  from  Cimabue  to  Kaphnel ;  2.  from 
f  Greek  ma.sters ;  but  the  diver-  Raphael  to  the  Caracci ;  15.  Irom  the  Ca- 
lational  chararter,  cliniale  and  reli-  mcci  to  die  present  time, 
iduccfl  ditfen-nt  i-estdts  in  the  two  First  Period,  The  art  was  first  pursu- 
i.  A  glowing  imagination,  an  ed  with  zeal  in  Pisa.  Giunta  Pisano,Gui- 
I,  on  innate  S4>nse  fur  the  lieauti-  do  of  Sienna,  Andr.  Tafi  and  Bufiiihiiaco 
lusiastic  piety,  the  constant  sight  pnM*ede  Cimabue,  who  was  boni  at  Flor- 
•e  in  her  fiiirest  forms,  and  the  ence,  in  1240.  This  artist,  wlio  wns  re- 
lation of  the  n»asteri>ieceK  of  an-  gartled  as  a  prodigj^  by  his  contem|)ora- 
/OGcasioned  iNiinting,  in  Itidy,  to  ries,  first  introduced  more  correct  propt)r- 
itli  great  magnificence ;  while,  in  lions,  and  gave  his  figures  more  life  and 
^,  tlie  ancient  painters  loved  nit h-  exprc^ssiou.  1  lis  scholar  Giotto  excelled 
ell  on  the  inward  life  and  charac-  him  r^ven  in  the^ic  respwts,  and  exhibit- 
ey  were  poets  and  philosophers,  ed  a  jjmcf*  hitherto  unknown.  He  was 
ected  colors  instead  of  words,  the  friend  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and 
lions  have  therefore  remained  in-  ])mctis(M},  with  equal  success,  historical 

in  tlie  ideal  of  this  art,  as  the  iminting,  mosaic,  sculpture,  architecture, 

n  statuary'.    The  12th  century  is  and  portrait  and  niiniature  |minting.    Ho 

f  token  as  the  |)eriod  of  the  l)egiu-  first  attempted  foreshortening  and  a  natu- 

16  history  of  painting  in  Italy ;  but,  ral  dis]»osition  of  dni)Mfr}',  nut  iiis  style, 

fore  that  time,  it  had  lieen  the  nevertheUrss,  remamed  dry  and  stifl!!  Bon- 

'  tlie  labors  of  Greek  and  liyziui-  iface  VIII  invitful  him  to  Rome,  where 

sts.     During  the   |M)ntificitte  of  lie  painted  the  still  celebrated  NaviceUa. 

Great,  in  tlic  year  441,  a  large  lie  was  Ibllowcd  by  (laddi,  Stefaiio,  Maso 

n  mosaic  was  executed  in  the  Ba-  and  »Simone  Merumi,  who  painted   the 

Sl  Paul,  on  thcj  roaii  to  Ostiii,  and  celebnited  ftortniils  of  Petrarch  and  Laura, 

nits  of  the  42  firet  bishops,  wliieli  But  Masaccio  first  di!<i)elled  the  darkness 

I  in  the  same  church,  date  their  of  the  middle  ages,  and  a  brightiT  dawn 

•cm  the  same  time.    Mosaic  and  illumined  the  art.    The  Florentine  K'puh- 

B  pointing  was  dien  tiie  pn>valeut  lie,  in  the  In'ginning  of  the  15th  century. 

Painting  in  <listem|>er  was  al\er-  had  attained  the  sununit  of  its  splendor, 

itroduc^.    About  the  end  of  the  Ca«mo  of  Medici  patronized  all  the  arts 

Dtuiy,  there  were  many  paintings,  and  sciences ;  Bnuielleschi  then  built  the 

rere  not  believed  to  be  the  work  dome  of  the  cathedral ;  Lorenzo  Ghiberti 

il  hands,  but  were  attributes!  to  etun  the  famous  doors  of  the  baptistery  in 

vr  blessed  sinrits.     To  this  class  bronze ;  and   Donatello  was  to  statuary 

one  of  the  most  famous  n;prescn-  what  Masaccio  was  to  painting.    Masac- 

if  tlie  Savior,  in  wood,  at  Rome,  cio's  n^l  name  was  Tonmiaso  Guidi.   He 

thtiropoieicL,  of  which  a  sight  c^m  was  lx)m  at  Ht.  Giovanni,  hi  Val  d'Amo, 

ocd  only  with  difiicultv,  in  the  in   the  year  1402.     His  paintings  hove 

mmdorum.    WheUicT  the  evan-  keeping,  character  and  spirit.    His  schol- 

4ike,  whom   ]»aint<'rs  afierwanls  ars  first  U'gan  to  paint  in  oil,  but  only  upon 

or  their  patron  siiint,  was  him-  wmxlen  tabliHs  or  ufion  walls,  coated  with 

Nuoter,  has  been  the  subject  of  jihister  of  Paris.    Canvass  was  not  used 

ontroverB>'.    In  Rome,  especially,  till  long  afler.    Paolo  Uccelfi  laid  the  foun- 

UmnoM  ill  Sta.  Maria   Maggiore,  datiou  for  the  study  of  |M'rs|>ective.    Luca 

ria  del  Popoli,  Sta.  Maria  in  Ara-  Signorelli,  who  first  studied  anatomy,  and 

I  the  ODC  in  the  neighboring  GroUa  Domenic^    Ghirlandaio,  who    combined 

hove  Ijecn  ascri1)ed  to  the  |>encil  nol>le  forms  and  ex])res8ion  with  a  knowl- 

eraogelist    lu  the  8th  centur}*,  edge  of  perH|)ective,  and  al>olislied  the  ez^ 
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ceflRive  ute  of  gilding,  were  distinguished  Venetian  school,  Giorgione  and  Titian, 

in  their  profession.    The  elevated  mind  No  capital  city  served  as  the  centnd  pcuot 

of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (see  Vinci),  who  was  of  tlie  Lombard  school :  Bologna  subw- 

bom  in  1444,  and  died  1519,  una  who  was  quently  became  the  centre.   Imola,  CoDto, 

a  master  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  in-  Ferraro,  Modena,  Reggio,  Parma,  Mantua 

fused  90  much   philosophy  and   feeling  and  Milan  were  aftermrds  considered  the 

into  tlio  art,  tliat,  by  his  instrumentality,  it  seats  of  this  school.    Gabsio,  who  li%'ed 

Juirkly  reached  maturity.  From  him  tlie  about  1220,  Alighieri,  Alghisi,  Coomo 
'lorentiuc  school  acquired  that  grave,  Tiira,  Ercole  Grandi,  and  especially  Do8- 
contemplative  and  almost  melancholy  so  Dossi  (bom  1479,  died  1560),  were  the 
charucU'r,  to  which  it  originally  leaned,  principal  painters  of  Fcrrara.  The  last,  a 
<ui(l  which  it  afterwards  unirtnl  with  tlie  friend  of  Ariosto,  possesses  a  remaritabis 
boldness  and  gigtmtic  enorey  of  Michael  grandeur  of  style,  united  with  a  richnefli 
Angelo.  The  Roman  8cho<5  already  enu-  of  coloring  which  may  bear  comparisoa 
inerated  among  its  found(;re<  the  miniature  with  that  of  Titian.  Bramante  (bom  1444| 
)>ainter  Oderigi,  who  difil  in  1300.  He  died  15141  who  was  Hkewise  a  great 
cml)ellishpd  manuscripts  with  small  fig-  architect,  Lippo  Dalmasi,  and  eapeoaUy 
iires.  Guido  Palmcnicci,  Pictro  Caval-  Francesco  Roibolini  (hom  1450),  called 
lini  and  Grentile  da  Fabriano  were  his  Francesco  Francia,  were  highly  distm- 
most  distinguisiic<l  sucoessors.  Almost  ail  guished  among  the  Bologneac  masteni 
tlie  painters  of  tliis  time  were  accustomed  The  latter,  who  was  marked  by  a  tender 
to  aunox  inscriptions  to  their  i)icturps :  the  religious  expression  and  uncommon  indus- 
annunciation  to  the  virgin  JMary  was  their  try,  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  lU- 
favorite  subject,  Penigia  was  the  princi-  phael.  It  is  asserted  that,  at  the  ngfat  of 
pal  seat  of  the  Roman  school.  As  early  the  St.  Cecilia  of  tliis  master,  be  was  so 
as  the  13th  centur}',  there  was  a  society  struck  with  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
of  painu*rs  tlierc.  Pietro  Vanucci,  called  the  same  |)erfection,  that  he  fell  into  a 
Penwfino  (who  was  bom  1446,  died  1524),  deep  melancholy,  and  soon  after  died, 
firet  mtro<Iuc(rd  more  grace  and  nobler  Here  also  belongs  the  charming  Innocenzo 
forms  into  this  school,  whose  character  da  Imola.  But  all  these  were  for  sums*- 
acquired  from  him  somethuig  intellectual,  ed  bv  the  incomparable  Antonio  Allegri 
noble,  simply  pious  and  natural,  which  da  Cforreggio,  who,  in  fact,  first  fbundtfd 
al\i'ays  remained  peculiar  to  the  Roman  the  character  of  tlie  Lombanl  school,  m 
school.  PeruginoV  great  scholar,  Raphael,  distinguished  for  harmony  of  colofSi  ex- 
soon  suqKiss(?d  all  fonner.  masters,  and  pression  replete  with  feeling,  and  genuine 
banished  their  i)overty,  stiffness  ami  dry-  grace. 

ness  of  style.  Taste  came  into  Venice  Second  Period,  We  now  come  to  the 
from  the  £^ast.  Andr.  Murano  and  Vit-  greatest  mastere  of  any  age,  who,  ahnort 
tore  Carpaccio  are  among  tlie  earliest  art-  at  tlie  same  time,  as  heads  of  the  finir 
ists  of  that  city.  Giovanni  and  Gentile  schools,  carried  every  branch  of  the  ait  to 
Bellino  am  tlio  most  distinguished  ])aintera  the  highest  perfection.  In  Italy,  they  and 
of  the  eariier  Venetian  school.  The  for-  their  scholars  are  called  CHnqy^enHsU, 
mcr  was  l)orn  14'^,  and  died  1514.  The  from  the  century  in  which  they  nourished, 
latter  labored  some  time  in  Constantinople  This  period  of  perfection  passed  awty 
under  the  reign  of  Mohammed  11.  They  rapidly,  and  soon  required  the  violent  res- 
introduced  the  glowing  colors  of  the  East;  toration,  with  which  the  thinl  period 
tlieir  style  was  simple  and  pure,  without  commences.  After  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in 
risinjBT  to  the  ideal.  Andr.  Mantegna  (bom  the  Florentine  school,  had  settled  the  pro- 
at  Padua,  in  1431,  died  150H)  was  the  portions  of  figures,  and  the  rulei  of  per- 
il nst  to  study  the  ancient  models.  Padua  spective  and  of  light  and  shade,  and  hie 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Venetian  scholars,  Luini  (who  united  Rimhaeft 
Hchool.  Mantegna  aflervt'ards  transferred  style  with  that  of  his  master),  Sahiiio 
it  to  Mantua,  and  his  style  fonned  the  and  Meizo,  tiesides  the  admirable  Baocio 
transition  to  the  I ^mlmrdRchooi.  Schools  delta  Porta,  who  is  famous  under  die 
of  i)aiiiting  flourished  in  Verona,  Bassano  name  of  FYa  Bartdommito  (bom  1469),  and 
and  Bn*scia.  Giovanni  of  (Jdine  (who  whose  works  arc  distiiiffuUined  for  elevated 
was  so  distingtiislied  by  his  faithful  imita-  concejition,  wannth  ofaevotion  and  glow- 
tion  of  natuni  in  st^condary  things,  that  he  ing  colors,  had  done  much  for  the  ait,  and 

i minted  for  Raphael  the  garlaniis  around  after  the  gentle  and  feeling  Andrea  del 

lis  pictures  in  tlio  Fanicsina),  Pcllcgrino  Sarto  (bom  1488,  died  1530),  the  intellecl- 

and  Pordenono,  were  the  most  able  prede-  ual  Balthasar  Pemzzi  and  the  say  Raai 

ceasore  of  the  two  great  mastera  of  the  had  made  this  school  diMmguisbed,  arose 
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.  eztzaordinaiy  of  all   mitstcre,  Fcderico  Baroccio  (lx>rn  1528,  died  1612) 

An^elo  Buonorotti  (born  1474,  endeavored  to  couuteruct  thin  tendency. 

II    His  gigantic  mind  grasped,  In  spirit,  he  iiclonged  to  tlio  Loinhonl 

u  power,  statuary,  architecture  school,  as  he  uinuHl  at  die  grace  of  Cor- 

tinff.    His  fire  of  couii)ositioii,  reggio.    He  possesses  an  uncommon  dc- 

iedge  of  anatomy,  the  boldness  gree  of  grace  and  expression.    With  bis 

itudes  and  Ibreshorteuingts  leave  scholars  Francesco  Vanni,  PcUcprini,  and 

lOUt  a  rival ;  but,  as  a  model,  ho  tiie  brothers  Zucchcri,  he  infusfid  a  new 

imental  to  the  art,  because  his  lite  into  tljc  Komaii  school,  though  the 

necessarily  fell  into  exagg(>ration  latter  produced  plt^ashig  rather  than  great 

»npt  of  a  simple  style.     In  gran-  worics,  and  fell  into  mauuensm.   Muziano 

fresco  puinimg,  tlie  Last  Judg-  was  distinguiithed  in  landsca|)e  painting, 

the  Sistine  chapel  at  Rome,  is  and  Noguri,  Pulzoiie  and  Facchctti  in  por- 

i.    Beauty  was  never  so  much  trait  pointing.    At  the  head  of  the  Venc- 

:,  as  power  and  sublimity,  cs|)c-  tian  school,  we  find  the  two  excellent  col- 

se,  in  the  fonucr,  he  could  never  orists  Giorgiono  Barburelli  di  Castelininco 

ipfaael,  but  in   the  latter   stood  (bom  1477,  died  1511)  and  Tiziano  Ver- 

Nmte  was  his  favorite  poet.    In  celli  (l)oni  1477,  died  1570).     The  por- 

yeais,  the  erection  of  Sl  Peter^s  traits  of  the  former  are  celebratecl  for  their 

ahnost   entirely    cngroswed    his  wanntli  and  truth.    The  latter  was  ereot 

Rosso  de'  Rc^  Daniel  of  Vol-  in  all  the  departments  of  art,  inimitable  in 

riati,  Angclo  Bronzino,  Alcssau-  the  dis[)osition  of  his  caniatioiis,  excellent 

li,  and  many  othenf,  were  his  as  a  historical  and  portntit  paintt;r,  and  the 

BUnd  imitators.     In  1580,  Ludov.  first  great  laridscrupe  pauiter.     Ev(.'u  in  ex- 

d  Grctf.  Pogani  liegan  to  awuken  treme  old  age,  his  powei's  were  unim)mir- 

uriL     rhey  returned  to  nature,  od.     Arir>sto  and  Aretiiio  were  friends  of 

bt  to  creato  a  l)ctt(rT  taste  in  the  the  gay,  happy  Titian.   He  executed  many 

uro.  Domenico  Passignani,  Oris-  worics  for  the  Spanish  kings.    iSome  of 

lori  and  Conjodi  were  their  fol-  his  most  famous  works  are  tlie  altar-piece 

If  we  tuni  our  attention  to  the  of  St,  PietroMartire,  his  pictures  of  Venus, 

chool,  wo  find  at  its  head  the  his  Bacchanal  and  his  Chiidn^n  Playing, 

lists — Raphael  Sanzio  da  Urbino  in  Madrid,  his  Cristo  della  Monetn,  &c. 

E3,  dic<l  1520).     His  genius  show-  lie  first  understood  the  art  of  painting 

18  elevated  in  his  fresco  painringH,  witli  tranH{>arcnt  colors.     In  grou})S,  he 

aau  and  loggie  of  the  Vatican  selected  the  furm  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  for 

ler  of  which  contain  the  School  a  mode;!.    His  succesiSoi"s — Selmstiano  del 

ii  the  Parnassus  and  tlie  Coufia-  Piombo,  Palma  Vecchio,  Lon'nzo  Lotto, 

Tlhe  Borgo,  while  the  latter  con-  Paris    Bonlone,    Pordenonc — are   distin- 

itiiral  scenes,  from  the  creation  guished,  especially  in  coloring.  Schiavono, 

he  whole  Old  Testament),  w  it  whose  chiaro  osr.uro  and  richnet^s  of  color 

lovely,  spiritual  and  original  in  an;  tndy  remarkable ;  Giacomo  da  Ponto, 

Ml  of^tbe  Famesina  (n'presenting  called  Bassanoy  wiio  imitate<l  n'ality,  even 

f  Psyche).    No  letM  su[)erior  are  in  common  things,  to  deception,  and  who 

lintings,  <if  which  we  shall  only  was  the  heml  of  a  whole  tiimily  of  iMunt- 

lis  iiMU&>iinffi9,  ceU'brated  through-  ers;  tlio  ardent,  iiii^pired  Robusti,  called  11 


adonna  di  Foligno  (in  Rome),  his    lioldly  and  brilliantly  with  a  ihsa  i)encil,  but 


{Nuntings, 

im  1492,  died  1546),  the  nioro  omamenLs  of  the  Venetian  school.      It 

Franc.  Penni  il  Fattore    (l)orn  likewise  deg^-nerated,  and  its  mannerists 

d  1528),  the  lofty  Bartolonuneo  were  worse  than  those  of  the  other  schools, 

ijy  siimamed  Bapia^avaUo,  Pieri-  because  they  did  not  study  the  antiques 

iga,  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  Ge-  and  the  ideal.    At  the  head  of  the  Lom- 

,  Benvenuto  Tisi,  called  Garofolo,  bard  school,  we  find  the  channing  Anto- 

y  others — were  skilful  masters;  nio  A llegri,  called  Correggio  (boni  1494| 

fonook  the  i>aih  of  their  great  died  1534),  whose  works  are  full  of  ^se^ 

ind  d^cDcrated  into  maonerisaL  ing.   (See  Corrfg;gio.)   His  succesBors  and 
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scholars  were  Francesco  Rondaoi,  Gatti,  self  chiefly  to  tlie  art  of  engraviug.    The 

Lelio  Orsi^and  especially  Francesco  Maz-  attacks  of  their  enemies  first  united  thenv 

zoia  il  Panncgianiuo    (bom   1503,  died  and  thev  founded  together  a  great  acade- 

1540).    This  artist  possessed  much  ease,  my.    The  brothers  were  invited  to  Rome 

fire,  and  a  peculiar  grace,  which  frequently  to  paint  the  gallery  of  the  duke  of  Far- 

bordersou  mannerism.  Gaudenzio  (  errari,  nese.    They  soon  disagreed,  and  Ago«etioo 

and  many  others,  are  the  ornaments  of  retired,  and  left  the  work  to  hia  fier}'  brotli- 

the  Milanese  school.    In  landscape  pfunt-  er.    AnnilMile  completed  the  undertaking 

ing,  Lavizzario  was  called  the  Titictn  of  witli  honor,  but  was  shamefully  cheated 

Milan,     The   famous    Sofoni8l>a  Ango-  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  pay.     Deeply 

sciola  (born  1530),  of  Cremona,  was  highly  mortified,  he  sought  to  divert  his  mind  by 

distinguislied  in  music  and  paint'mg.    As  new  labors  and  a  journey  to  Naples ;  but 

an  excellent  portrait- painter,  she  was  in-  the  hostility  which  he  there  experienced, 

vited  to  Madrid,  where  slie  (minted  don  hastened  his  death.    Meanwhile,  the  quiet 

Carlos  and  the  whole  royal  family,  and  Lodovico  finished,  with  tlic  aid  of  his 

give  instruction  to  queen  Elizabetli.  Van  scholars,  one  of  the  greatest  works — the 
ykc  declared  tliat  he  had  learned  more  famous  portico  of  Sl  Michael  in  Bo6co,in 
fiiom  tlie  conversation  of  this  woman,  Bologna,  on  which  are  rcpn^nented  seven 
when  she  was  blind  from  age,  than  he  had  fine  {laintings,  from  the  legends  of  Sl 
€rom  the  study  of  the  masters.  She  died  Benedict  and  St.  Cecilia.  The  last  of  the 
in  1G20.  Lavinia  Fontana,  Artt^misia  Gen-  Ial)ors  of  this  great  master  was  the  Annuu- 
tileschi,  Maria  Robust),  and  Elis.  Siraui  ciation  to  Mary,  represented  in  two  cok)e- 
were  celebrated  female  artists  of  this  time,  sal  figures,  in  the  cathedral  of  Bok>gna. 
Camillo  and  Giiilio  Proc^iccino  were  dis-  The  angel  is  clothed  in  a  fight  dresa,  and, 
tinguislicd  for  strength  of  imagination  and  by  an  unhappy  distribution  of  drapery, 
excellent  coloring.  In  Bologna,  we  find  his  right  foot  seems  to  stand  where  his 
Bagiiacavallo,  a  distuiguished  artist  of  tliis  left  belongs,  and  vice  versa.  Near  at  hand, 
period,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  this  is  not  observed  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
as  one  of  Raphacrs  scholars.  Uo  fiour-  the  large  scaflfbld  was  removed,  Ludovico 
ished  alK>ut  154*2.  Francesco  Primaticcio  saw  the  fault,  wliicli  gave  occasion  to  tlie 
(bom  1490,  died  1570),  Nicrolo  delPAlibate,  bitterest  criticisms  fix)m  his  enemies.  Tlie 
Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  Pasnarotti  and  Fonta-  chagrin  which  he  suficred  on  this  oc<»- 
na  were  very  able  Bolognesc  artists.  sion  brought  'him  lo  tlie  grave.  The 
Third  Period.  It  begins  with  the  age  scholars  of  the  Carracci  are  uurabericsg. 
of  the  three  Carracci.  These  excellent  The  most  famous  endeavored  to  umtc  the 
artists  endeavored  to  restore  a  pure  style,  grace  of  Correggio  vnth  the  grandeur  of 
and,  by  the  combined  study  of  the  ancient  the  Roman  masters.  Cesare  Avetusi  wvis 
masters  of  nature  and  science,  to  gi\'e  a  distinguished  for  the  most  fiiithful  copies 
new  splendor  to  tlic  d(*graded  art.  Their  of  Correggio  and  Guide  Reni  (bom  at  Bo- 
influence  was  powerful.  The  division  logna,  1575,  died  1642),  es|)ecially  for  the 
into  tlic  four  principal  schools  now  ceases,  ideal  beauty  of  his  heiioLds,  tlic  ioveliness 
and  we  find  but  two  ])riiicipal  divisions —  of  his  infant  figures,  and  the  uuconuiion 
the  followers  of  the  Carracci,  who  are  facility  of  his  ])encil.  His  fW^co  repre- 
callcd  eclectics^  and  the  followers  of  Mi-  sentiiig  Aurora,  in  the  palace  Borgbcs^. 
chael  Angelo  Canivaggio,  who  are  called  and  his  oil  painting,  the  Ascension  of 
naturalists.  Lodovico  Carracci  (bom  1555,  Mary,  in  Munich,  are  well  known.  Fran- 
ched  1(319)  was  die  uncle  of  the  two  cesco  Allmni  (bom  1578  at  Bologna,  died 
bn)thers  Agostino  (bom  1558,  died  1001)  10(30)  lived  in  constant  rivalry  with  Gui* 
and  AniiiUde  (bom  15(30,  died  1(309).  Lo-  do.  He  produced  many  lai^  church 
dovico  was  quiet,  contemplative,  soil  and  jiaintings,  but  was  most  celebrated  fox  the 
serious.  His  passionate  teachers,  Fontana  mdt^rilmble  clianu  with  which  he  repre- 
and  Tintoretto,  nt  first  denied  him  any  sented,  on  a  smaller  scale,  lovely  subjects 
talent :  he  studied  therefore  more  zealous-  from  mythology,  and  espcciaUy  groups  of 
ly,  and  acquired  the  deepest  views  as  an  Cupids.  His  }KLintings  in  the  Vcnwpi  gal- 
artist.  Agostino  united  uncommon  sa-  lery,  and  his  Four  Klementa,  which  he 
gacity  and  tlie  most  extensive  knowledge  painted  for  the  Borghese  family,  gained 
with  a  noble  character.  His  brother  An-  liun  universal  reputation.  The  back- 
nibale,  who  made  extraordinary  progress  ground  of  his  landscapes  is  excellent.  AB 
in  the  art,  under  Lodovico's  direction,  bo-  his  works  breatlie  serenity,  plet»ira  and 
came  jealous  of  Agostino.  The  disputes  grace.  The  third  great  contemponur  of 
between  tlie  two  brotliers  never  ceased,  Uiose  already  mentioned,  Domenico  Ztnt- 
and  the  offended  Agostino  devoted  him-  pieri,  called  Domtmddiio  (boni  1561,  died 
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at  fint  little  esteemed  by  them,  distinguished    (bom    1648,    died    1729), 

ountofhis  great  modesty  aiid  timid-  whose  works  are  chnni.Mii^  aud  full  of 

biioe  were  prizes  ai^vaidcd  by  Lodo-  souL    Giuseppe  Crespi,  called  Spoffntuh 

I  dmTingB^  the  author  of  which  no  letto,  deserves  mention  for  his  mdustfy 

old  diBCOTer.  AtlastAgostinoraodc  and  correct  style,  but  his  pictures  have 

efl^and  the  young  Domenichinotim-  unfbrtimatdy  become  ver}'  much  dcfhced 

mieand  that  the  drawings  were  his.  by  time.    Among  the  Romans,  Pompeo 

duBtry  and  persevcrauce  rendered  mttoni  (bom  17(S,  died  1787)  was  princi- 

«  fiivorite  of  Ills  master.   His  works  pally  distinguished,  and  was  u  rival  of  the 

the  moat  thorough  knowledge,  and  celebrated  Mengs.     Angelica  Kaufmann 

di  in  eaqpreaaion  of  character,  in  desenes  to  be  mentionedw — We  must  not 

md  troth.    His  Communion  of  St.  forget  tho  Neapolitan  and  tlic  Genoese 

e,  his  Maityrdoni  of  St  Agnee,  and  schools.    Of  the  Neapolitans,  we  name 

aco  in  the  Grotta  Ferrata,  are  im-  Tommaso  dc'  Stefani  (\wm  1^1  Fil. 

masterpieces.    He  was  always  re-  Te8aiiro,Simone,Colautoniode'Fion(bom 

Ue  for  hia  timidity.  Ho  was  invited  13.52],  Svlario  il  Zingaro,  Sa)>ntino  (bom 

lies,  but  was  there  persecuted  and  1480),  Belisoriu,  Canicciolo,  GiuHcpi^e  Ri- 

ited  by  the  painters ;  and  it  is  even  l>rra  Spagnoletto  (l)om   1593),  Sjmdaro, 

ted  that  he  was  ]K>i8oned.    Giovan-  Franci'sco  di  Maria  (bom  1()23),  Andrea 

fivnco  (bom  at  Pamia,  1580,  died  Vaccaro,    the  spirited    laiidscape-pdnter 

iras  especially  distinguished  for  the  Salvator  Rosa  (l)om  1615),  Preti,  culled  il 

€lf  his  light.     Bartol.  Schidone  is  Caiahrese  (lx)m  1013),  and  Luca  Gionlano 

*  the  best  colorists  of  this  school,  (bom  1(>)2,  died  1705),  who  was  called, 

Hwenas,  the  Molas,  Al.  Ticrini,  Pie-  from  tlio  ruimlity  of  liis  execution,  Luca 

Cortona,  Giro  Ferri  also  deserve  fa  Presto,     Solimona  (bom   1G57)  and 

•n.    At  the  head  of  tlie  naturalists,  Conca  belong  to  the  modem  masters  of 

rith  a  bold  and  oflen  nish  pencil,  this  school.     The    Genoese    ran    name 

id  nature,  without  selection,  stands  among  their  aitist**  Semiuo  (bom  14851 

si  Anflclo  Merigi,  or  Amerigi  da  Luca  Camlnusi  (horn  1527),  Paggi  Strozzi, 

lABio  (bom  1509).    JTis  chief  oppo-  called  U  Prete  Genovfse,  Castiglione  (bom 

iKoine  waa  D'Arpino,  who  stoo<l  at  IGIG),  Biscaino,  (laulli  and  Parodi.    Per- 

id  of  the  idealiifl?,  or  rather  of  the  haps  tlie  most  ciistiuguished   of  the  liv- 

siata.    Caravaggio  and  his  sncces-  ing  painters  of  Italy  is  Cmnoccini.    This 

fanfredi,  Leonello  Spad.-i,  Guercino  reputation,  however,  is  not  allowed  him 

Mo,  &C.,  oflen  took  common  nature  him  without  dispute  by  foreign  countries, 

lodel,  which  tliey  servilely  imitated,  and  even    hv  many  artists   of  his  na- 

poftning  tlie  genuine  dignity  of  the  tive  laud,    if  is  liityle  is  grand,  and  purely 

Niffh  they  cannot  be  denied  strength  historical ;    his  dm  wings  are  even  more 

imim    About  this  time,  tlio  Iicgin-  highly  esteemed  than  his  pauituigs.    Hia 

f  ^he  17th  century,  the  bambocciate  pieces,  however,  are  cold,  and  dieir  esti- 

ntroduced.  (Sec  Pefer  Zi(Mr.)  Many  mation  seems  to  have  diminished.    Landi 

eapeciallv  Mich.  Ang.  Cerquozzi,  ih  a  distinguished  itortrait  i>ainter,  tliougii 

aed  ddle  oaUaglie^  and  dcUe  bamhoc-  his  coloring  is  rather  cold.    The  {lencil  of 

bUowed  this  degenerate  taste.     An-  Grassi  jiossesses  an  inimitable  grace,  and 

•oclii  made  great  efforts  to  oppose  a  true  enchantment.    Benvenuti,  director 

Hiadrawiug  was  correct  and  pand;  of  the  academy  in  Florence,  is  the  first 

uel  was  hia  model   His  most  famous  artist  there.    A  French  artist  (Fabre)  in 

r  was  Cario  Maratto  (bom  1G25,  at  Florence  is  the  competitor  of  Benvenuti ; 

nno),  whoso  style  was  noble  and  his  landscapes  and  his  pastoral  scenes  are 

iL   The  cavaliere  Pietro  Liljeri,  An-  crpially  excellent.    Colignon  ia  also  a  very 

!}eleati,  the  female   portrait  painter  able  artist,  in  the  same  place.    Appiani, 

m,  Camera  (bom  at  Venice,  1075,  who  died  a  few  years  ago  at  Milan,  was 

757),  who  was  distinguislieil  for  her  particularly  celebrated  for  the  grace  of  his 

iga  in  pastel,  thegraceful  Frances-  female  figures ;  and  Boasi  had  equal  repu- 

sriaani,  Pinzetta  Tiepolo,  and  Cana-  tation,  in  a  more  serious  and  severe  style, 

a  painter  in  perspective,  were  the  The  Florentine  Sablmtelli's  sketches  with 

cemrated  Venetian  |)ainterH  of  diis  tlie  pen  are  highly  esteemed.    Emiini,  in 

Cario  Cignani  (bom  1028,  died  Florence,  is  a  charming  miniatnre  painter, 

ogna,  1719)  acquired  a  great  reputa-  in  Isabey's  manner.    Alvarez,  a  Spaniard, 

If  hia  originality  and  the  strength  and  Ayez,  a  young  Venetian,  are  in  high 

{leeablenesB  of  his  coloring.    Of  his  repute  at  Rome.    The  youn^  artist  Agri- 

\m,  Marc  Antonio  Franceachini  was  cola  is  particularly  diBtinguu:lied  among 
-  VII.                 12 
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the  artists  of  Rome.    He  is  a  native  of  has  distinguished  himself  in  this  1 

Urbino.    In  purity  of  s^le,  he  is  thought  Rome  is  still  the  metropolis  of  tl 

to  surpass  all  modem  artists.    (For  the  ms-  Pope  Pius  VII  generously  suppor 

tory  of  Italian  painters,  see  Lanzi's  Storia  plans  of  that  lover  of  the  aits,  c 

Pikorica.) — In  the  art  of  engraving,  the  Consalvi ;  and  the  Chiaramonti  m 

Italians  have  acquired    great  eminence,  by  every  account  the  most  superb  ] 

Tommaso   Finiffuena,     who    flourished  the  long  galleries  of  the  Vatican, 

1460,  was  the  first  celebrated  master  of  a  lasting  monument  of  hn  noble 

this  art,  which  he  taught  to  Baccio  Bandi-  age.    All  friends  of  the  sublime  an 

m.    They  were  succeed  b^  Mantegna ;  tiful  deeply  felt  the  accident  that  In 

but  Marco  Antonio  Raimondi,  of  Bologna,  Paul's  cnurch,  near  Rome,  in  the 

who  hved  in  1500,  was  the  fintt  to  iutro-  gratiou  of  1823.  To  restore  it  woul 

duce  greater  fineedom  into  his  engravings.  ly  be  possible.    The  loss  of  this  no 

His  copies  of  Raphael  have  always  been  silica  is  not  adequately  compemi 

highly  valued,  on  account  of  tlieir  correct-  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  b 

ness.    His  manner  was  imitated.by  Bona-  poate  tlie  castle  of  Naples,  nor 

sone,  Marco  di  Ravenna,  Di  Ghisi,  and  temple  of  Poesagno,  which,  befbn 

others.    Agostino  Carracci,  Parmeggiano,  finished,  received  the  ashes  of  its  fi 

Cario   Maratti  and  Pietro  Testa  etched  the  great  Canova.    As  a  monua 

some  excellent  works.    Stefimo  della  Bel-  the  embellishment  of  which  thai 

la  was  distinguished  for  his  small,  spirited  guished  man  contributed  the  last  e£ 

and  elegant  pieces.-    Among  the  modems,  his  genius,  this  church  is  a  legacy 

Bartolozzi  deserves  mention  in  stippled  to  be  esteemed  by  Italian  ardatSL 

en^ving.    Cunego,  Volnato,  and  Bette-  ture  and  painting  here  again  meet 

lim  are  iubo  distinguished ;  but,  above  all,  tecture  in  a  sisteriy  embrace.     O 

the  Florentine  Raphael  Morgheu,  who  has  death  was  the  cause  of  its  tint 

carried  the  art  or  engraving  to  a  degree  consecration.     (For  a  particular  a 

of  perfection  never   before    anticipated,  of  Canova,  see  the  article.)    Notwitl 

The  labors  of  Morghen,  and  yet  more  ^ose  ins  the  excellence  of  theur  master, 

of  Lonehi,  perhaps  the  most  admiral  ile  of  to  be  expected  from  the  Italians  ol 

all  modem  engravers,  of  Toschi,  of  Ander-  va's  school.    The  monuments  whic 

loni,  of  Folo,  of  Palmerini,  of  Lasinio,  of  executed  or  planned  by  Ricci  forth 

Garavaglia,  Lapi,  Schiavonetti,  evince  an  ent  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  at  Ares 

activity,  to  which  new  employment  and  Pisani  for  the  princesses  of  tlie  ho 

new  excitement  have  been  afforded  by  the  Este  at  Reggio,  and  by  Antonio  ] 

eagemess  of  travellers,  and  the  number  of  the  memory  of  Winckelmann,  rati 

^)lendid  woriu  on  buildings  (such  as  those  press  our  hopes  than  exalt  them, 

on  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  the  Carthusian  principal  ground  of  hope  of  future 

monastery  of  Pavia,  the  sacristy  (^Sienna,  lence  js  in  the  love  which  has  bein 

the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  the  MoniimenH  rally  awakened  for  the  pjastic  arttL 

npokrali  g£  Tuscany,  the  ])rincipal  edi-  engraving  has  been  carried  to  a  vei 

fices  of  Venice,  the  Chiese  princwali  di  desree  of  perfection ;  and  Berini^ 

Europal.    One  of  tlie  latest  and  best  is  well  merit  the  wide  reputation  whi« 

the  work  of  the  brotheni,  Durelli,  La  Car-  have  acquired.    As  medalists,  Man 

tosadiPama,    The  painter  Francesco  Pi-  in  Milan,  Pulinaii  and  Mercandel] 

rovano,  whose  description  of  Milan  ex-  produced  works  with  which  other 

cecds  all  others  in  exacmess,  has  also  given  tries  present  Httle  that  can  compel 

us  a  description  of  this  celebrated  Carthu-  Rome,  Girometti  and  Cerbara  are 

sian  monastery.    As  a  medium  between  esteemed  in  this  branch  of  art 
painting  and  sculpture  (see  Sctdfhurt),  we       Ralian  Music.    The  style  of  miu 

must  mention  mosaic,    in  which  many  prevalent  in  Italy  is  characterized 

pointines  have  been  imitated  in  Italy,  from  predominance  of  melody  and  song 

the  wish  to  render  the  master  woms  im-  neglect  of  harmony,  and  is  dim 

perishable.    There  is  a  distinction  made  cd  from  the  old  Italian  music.     Lik 

between  the  Roman  mosaic  executed  by  branches  of  modem  art,  tlie  mu 

Tafi,  Giotto  and  Cavallini,  and  theFloren-  modem  times  spmng  from  religioa 

tine.     (See  Mosaic.)      Mosaic    painting  history  of  the  art,  aSer  pointing  ou( 

seems  to  have  flourisned  as  well  in  France,  imperfect  glimmerings  of  ancivnt 

whither  it  was  tran8|>lante(l,  as  in  Rome,  conducts  us  to  Italy,  where,  in  the 

The  art  of  working  in  scagliola  (see  Scor-  of  centuries,  tlie  ancient  was  fint 

r|ioto)  has  flourished  for  two  centuries  in  the  modem.     Ilere   wo    firet    fin 

Tuscany.    In  later  time^  Lamberto  Gori  proper  choral  song,  the  foundation  o 
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h  music,  which  was  at  firat  sung  soon  unable  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 

,  chiefly  in  melodies  derived  from  people,  and  from  40  to  50  new  operas  ap- 

reeo-Roman  music,  and  adapted  j)eared  yearly  in  Italy.    Tliis  caused  sreat 

in  hymns  and  psalms.  (See  Mu-  competition  among  the  Italian  musicians. 

ficfic,  Saatd.)    It  seems  to  have  Thus  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Italian 

gsa  when  bishop  Ambrosius,  in  music,  not  to  be  changed  by  foreign  influ- 

S  century,   introduced  into  the  ence,  >vas  developed  the  more  quickly,  be- 

hurch  songs  and  hynuis  adapted  cause  this  species  was  cultivated  inde])en- 

r  authentic  modes  of  the  Greeks,  dcntly,  and  imrestrained  by  the  church.  Al- 

noted  psalmists    or  precentors,  ready,  in  the  middle  of  the  I7th  century, 

he  Great,  in  the  dxtn  century,  when  the  music  of  the  theatre  was  contin- 

the  choral  song  by  the  plagal  ually  advancing,  simplicity  began  to  give 

Prom  this  time,  singing-schools  place  to  pomp  and  luxuriance,  and  tlic 

tiplied,  and  much  was  written  church  style  to  decline.  Music  (says  Schu- 

ic.    The  most  important  inven-  bert)  united  the  profane  air  of  the  drama 

be  improvement  of  music  gene-  with  the  fervor  of  the  church  style,  and 

owe  to  the  11th  century,  and  this  was  the  first  cause  of  tlie  decline  of 

ly  to  die  Benedictine  Guido  of  the  latter.    Let  us  now  consider  the  prin- 

ivbo^  if  he  did  not  invent  tlie  cipal  periods  of  the  former.    Vocal  mu- 

writing  musical  notes  and  the  sic  must  have  been  first ;  it  was  regulated 

ft  cle(  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  discovery  and  improvement  of  in- 

tennined  the  exact  relations  of  struments ;  thence  arose  the  simple,  grand 

named  the  six  tones  of  tlie  scale  church  music  of  the  15th  and  loth  centu- 

r'  },  and  divided  the  scale  into  ries ;   with  it  various  forms  of  national 

In  the  Idth  century,  tlie  in-  song  were  developed.    On  the  stage,  the 

r  music  in  measure  was  spread  higher  s^le  of  music  flourished  indepen- 

lependent  upon  which  was  that  dendy.   Here  the  Italian,  without  much  at- 

rpointand  figured  music.  Instni-  tcntion  to  the  poetical  part  of  the  perform- 

sre  multiplied  and  iinproved  in  ance,  which  was,  indeed,  only  the  hasty 

ind  15th  centuries.    Many  popes  work  of  a  moment,  followed  his  inclina- 

nusic,   particulariy    vocal,   and  don  for  melody  and  sweet  sounds,  which 

H  it  by  their  brie» ;  yet  the  ec-  appears  even  in  his  language.    All  the 

1  ordinances  restrained  the  inde-  southern  nations  show  a  great  sensitive- 

levelopement  of  music.    Much  ness,  and  melody  is  to  them  as  necessary 

1  was  given  in  singing  in  the  15th  as    harmony  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

ad  not  entirely  by  monks.    Mu-  North ;  but  to  no  nadon  so  much  as  to  the 

red  the  rank  of  a  science,  and  ludians,  whose  beautiful  climate  and  hap- 

nc  in  counterpoint  was  devel-  py  organization  for  song  (Italy  firoduces 

I  the  16th  century,  we  discover  the  most  benutifiil  alto  and  tenor  voices — 

bed  composers  and  musicians —  few  base)  made  melody  their  chief  aim  in 

^  composer  for  the  chapel  of  their  music.    On  the  other  hand,  the  sim- 

oent  XI,  whose  works  possess  plicity  of  melody  degenerated  into  effein- 

nity  and  scientific  modulation,  inacy    and    luxuriance,    from    the  time 

iceessor,  Felice  Anerio,  Nanino  when  vocal  music  develope<l  itself  iudcpen- 

inOiWho,  together  with  Giovanni  dently,  and  the  voice,  but  little  supported 

i,  were  considered  as  distinguish-  by  the  instrumental  music,  began  to  be 

iani;   also  the  celebrated   con-  cultivated  like  an  instniment;  when,  in- 

and  singer,  Gregorio  Allegri,  stead  of  poetical  expression  and  truth, 

sreat    writer  upon   hannony,  mere     gratification    of     the    ears,    not 

ZSuiino,  chapel-master  at  Venice,  deep  emotion,  but  a  momentary  excite- 

iome  and  Venice  was  cultivated  ment,  and  a  rapid  change  of  tones,  with 

[reatest  zeaL    Hence  it  went  to  the  avoidance  of  all   aissonance,  were 

id  Genoa ;  and  all  Italy,  Schu-  principally  desired ;   when  mu»c  beean 

was  soon  a  loud-sounding  con-  to  predominate  over  poetry,  which  first 

to  which  all  Europe  resorted  to  took  place  on  the  stage,  and  thus  the  mu- 

Jne  music,  particularly  beautif\il  sicnl  part  of  the  performance  obstructed 

In  the  17th  century,  we  meet  the    improvement  of  the  dramatic  and 

first  proline  music.    The  first  poetic.     This  taste   spread    over   odier 

I  performed  at  Venice  1634,  at  countries  so  much  the    more  easily,  as 

unaccompanied  recitatives  and  Italian    music  had   advanced,  by  rapid 

in  unison ;  it  spread  so  quickly,  strides,  far  before  that  of  the  roHt  of  Eu- 

compoeetB  of  spectacles  were  rope,  as  appears  even  from  the  predomi- 
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iiancc  of  Italhn  teniia  in  musical  Ion-  also  the  plavcr  upon  the  harpBicbord  and 
guagc.  This  artiticiui  developement  of  composer,  Clemenci,  in  London,  and  Pan- 
tile song  was  promoted  by  tbe  introduc-  nini.  Among  tbe  compoeers  of  the  lotfa 
tion  of  soprano  singers  on  tbe  stage,  century,  are  mentioned  Traeka,  who, 
which  destroyed  the  |>ossibiIity  of  poetic  tlirougli  his  refinementa,  injured  the  sim- 
truth  in  dramatic  representation.  I'be  plicity  of  composition;  Galuppi,  distin- 
voice  was  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree  guished  by  simple  and  pleaang  song, 
by  means  of  tlie  numorous  conservatorios  rich  invention  and  good  harmony ;  Jo- 
and  singing  schools.  To  tliis  was  added  melli  (q.  v.),  who  gave  greater  importance 
the  great  encouragement  and  tlie  extrava-  to  instrumental  music ;  Maio ;  flic  Por- 
gant  ren^ards  of  distinguished  angers  pora,  the  founder  of  a  new  style  of  an^- 
(Farinelli  purchased  a  duchy) ;  the  great  mg,  distinguished  for  his  solfeggia9  id 
opportunities  afforded  tor  singing  (as  eve-  church  music ;  Leo ;  Pcrrolesi,  whote 
ry  place  of  consequence  in  Italy  had  its  music  is  always  dehghtful,  from  its  simple 
tlieatre,  and  many  bad  several);  besides  beauty  (e.  g.  his  Stabat  McUer);  Pater 
which,  music  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Martini,  at  Bologna ;  tlie  sweet  Piccini, 
service  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  rival  of  Gluck ;  Anfossi ;  tbe  agreeable 
castration  was  pomiitted  ad  honortm  Sacchini  {Qldip,\ ;  Sarti.  (q.  v.)  Ofa  later 
jDei,  as  a  paiml  brief  expresses  it  date  are  Paesiello  (q.  v.),  Cimarosa,  tbe 
The  excessive  culture  of  die  voice  must  ornament  of  the  opera  buffo,  and  Zinga- 
necessarily  lead  to  tlie  treatment  of  it  relli  (Romeo  and  JuUet),  Nasolini,  Paga- 
as  an  instrument,  to  the  neglect  of  po-  nini,  Niccolini,  Pavcsi,  and  tiie  now  mw^h 
etical  expression.  Instrumental  music,  celebrated  GreneraU  and  the  copious  Ros- 
too,  in  this  case,  necessarily  becomes  sini.  More  like  the  Gennans  were  Salie- 
subordinate.  Instrumental  music  should  ri  (q.  v.),  and  the  thorough  Rigfaini  (be 
not  indeed  overpower  the  song,  as  is  likewise  has  written  9olfeggioM).  Cheru- 
the  case  in  much  of  the  French  and  bini  and  Spontini  have  more  of  tbe 
German  music ;  but  in  the  Italian  mu«c,  French  cliaracter.  Among  the  celebrated 
tlio  composer  is  almost  restricted  to  fhow-  male  and  female  singers  of  Italy,  sinoe 
ing  off  the  singer,  and  cannot  develope  the  18th  centuiy,  are  Francesca  Cuzzooi 
the  fullness  and  depth  of  harmony  which  Sandoni,  and  her  rival  Faustina  Bonkoi 
depends  upon  tlie  mingling  of  conso-  (aflerwards  the  wife  of  Hasse),  and  the 
nance  and  dissonance.  This  is  tlie  rea-  AUegrandi,  the  soprauists  Farinelli,  Cif^ 
son  why  the  masterpieces  of  Mozart  farelli,  Crenesino,  Uarisuiii,  Marchesi:  in 
have  never  entirely  satisfied  the  Italians,  later  times,  Uie  celebrated  Crescentmi  and 
Among  the  best  composers,  since  the  17th  Veluti ;  also  Uie  singers  Baldassore  Feni, 
centuiy,  are  Girolamo  Frescobaldi,  Fran-  Si  face  Matteucc ;  the  tenorists  Millic<v 
cesco  Foggia,  Rapt.  Lully,  the  celebrated  Pacchierotti,  Brixi  Benelli ;  the  iemsle 
violinist  and  composer  Arcangelo  Corelli.  singers  Tesi,  Mingotti,  Gabrielfi,  Todi, 
To  the  singers,  of  whom  tlie  most  were  Vandi,  Marchetti,  the  sisters  Sessiy  paitie- 
also  composers,  belong  Antimo  Liberad,  ularly  Imperadrice  and  Mariana  Sesa, 
Matteo  Simouelli,  lioth  singers  m  the  chapel  Angelica  Catalani,  Camporesi,  Borcoodia 
of  the  pope.  In  the  beginning  of  the  The  Italian  school  is  yet  unequalled  ia 
18th  century,  Ant.  Caldura  was  distin-  whatever  depends  upon  the  mere  im- 
guished.  He  increased  the  effect  of  tlie  provemcnt  of^  the  voice ;  but  the  slafiA 
singing  by  tlie  addition  of  instruments,  unitation  of  tlieir  manner  leads  to  aflee- 
but  his  style  partook  much  of  the  theatri-  tation  ;  tliercfore  the  Grerman  aingers  em- 
ral.  There  were,  besides,  Brcscianello,  ploy  it  no  farther  tliau  they  can  without 
Toniri  and  Marotti.  In  the  middle  of  losing  tlie  spirit  and  poeticid  expreeeioo 
this  century,  Italian  music,  especially  the-  which  the  German  song  aims  at. 
atrical,  flourished,  particularly  at  Naples,  TraveU  in  Raly,  No  part  of  Europe  has 
Lisbon,  and  also  in  Berlin.  This  has  been  so  much  visited  as  Italy,  and  none  de- 
l)een  declared  by  some  the  most  brilliant  serves  to  be  \'isited  more  than  thischanning 
period  of  Italian  music.  There  are  country,  where  a  cloudless  sky  sheds  per- 
some  distinguished  instrumentalists  in  pctiial  brilliancy  on  the  monuments  oran- 
Italy,  as  the  organists  Scarlatti  and  Mar-  cient  greatness  and  the  relics  of  ancient  ait, 
tinelli,  the  viohnist  Turtini  (who,  even  m  which  conspire  with  the  finest  woiks  of 
the  theory  of  his  instrument,  was  distin-  modem  genius,  to  delight  the  eye,  and  to 
guished,  and  established  a  school,  which  carry  liack  the  mind  to  tlie  great  men  andl 
was  devoted  particularly  to  the  church  great  events  of  former  times.  The  sight  of 
style),  Domeiiico  Ferrari,  Gemiiiiani,  Ant.  modem  Italy  led  Gibbon  to  write  the  aid 
LoUi  and  Nardini,  scholars  of  Tartioi,  story  of  the  decline  of  her  ancient  gran- 
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ad  how  many  poets  have  owed  Dot  to  extend  the  period  of  return  far  into 

tiieir  inqiiration  !  It  is  impossible  the  hot  season.    Lonibenly  attracts  but 

tahr  and  not  feel  the  grave  nioni-  little,  after  Rome,  Florence  and  Naples, 

'  UfltDiy,  or  to  pass  through  her  have  been  visited ;  but  Venice,  silent,  mel- 

vineyarda  without  being  cheered  ancholy  Venice,  still  reniaiiis  an  object  of 

cene,  or  to  gaze  on  her  works  of  interest,  even  in  her  decrepitude  under 

vrithout  feeling  the  worth  and  tlio  the  Austrian  swav.    Such  a  journey  will 

of  the  fine  arts.    No  wonder,  then,  occupy  from  the  bcginuiuff  of  Octolier  uk- 

dr   IB   visited  from  all  quarters,  til  the  middle  of  May,  and  will  enalilu  tlie 

the  sraaeral  peace  in  Europe,  from  traveller  to  see  the  finest  parts  of  tlic 

itil  1§3(^  crowds  of  foreigners,  par-  country  and  tlie  most  remarkable  works 

r  Rnglishmen,  hastened  to  the  beau-  of  art.    But  to  liecome  tlioroughly  m> 

liniida.     The  latter  were  so  numo-  quainted  with  Italy,  as  it  is  and  as  it  was, 

at  the  lower  classes  of  Italy  called  no  one  can  stay  long  enough.     Rome 

migDer  un  hn^tst,    AuKnig  these  alone  will  fully  occupy  a  man's  hfe.    He 

eroy  of  course,  great  numliers  who,  who  wishes  to  become  particularly  ac- 

capacity  for  enjoymg  what  tlioy  quainted  with  the  middle  ages,  and  to 

jTiecl  tJuough  the  country  acronl-  form  a  livclv  picture  of  tliem,  will  remain 

le  direction  of  their  guide-lK>oks,  in  longer  in  Florence  and  Pisa.    Late  in  a 

)  be  able  to  say,  at  the  tea-tables  in  moonshiny  night,   when  every  thing  is 

,  How  beautiful  the  view  from  Mon-  quiet,  walk  through  tlie  streets  of  Florence, 

0  is!  Every  one  who  has  been  in  and  you  may  easily  imagine  yourself  a 
anBt  have  met  with  such  a  travel-  contemporary  with  tlie  Medici.  He  who 
^QMori  in  his  hand,  working  his  way  wishes  to  devote  liiinself  to  the  antique  or 
TifeconscicntiouRiiess,  through  tlie  to  Roman  histor}-,  will  stay  longer  in  the 

1  of  the  place.  Expedition  being  alma  cxtih.  Here  he  will  also  find  himself 
^  with  many  of  them,  the  sliortest  at  the  foimtain  head  of  sacred  music.  He 
fhr  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen  who  desires  to  enjov  the  beauties  of  a 
fi  found  out,  and  flocks  of  travel-  lx)untiful  nature,  will  remain  longer  in 
aaiticular  seasons,  migrated  to  |>ar-  Naples,  Iving  like  a  paradise  surrounded 
places.  The  average  period  of  a  by  the  fields  of  Compaena,  where  tlie 
uou^  Italy  is  six  months.  The  ngantic  vine  twines  rouna  tlie  lofty  pop- 
he  journey  is  usually  Naples,  from  tars,  and  forms  an  embowering  shade 
nvellers  advance  south  as  far  as  over  the  luxuriant  grain.  He  who  prefers 
i8  of  Paestum.  The  Alps  must  l>e  to  see  a  country  where  nature  and  man 
eariy  in  the  uutiunn.  The  fairy  have  not  been  much  influrnced  by  civili- 
>f  the  Lago  Maggiore,  at  tlint  time,  zatiou,  will  proceed  to  Calabria  and  Sicily, 
ir  their  delightful  dmpciy  of  fruits  wliich  aflbnl  also  tlie  richest  harvest  to 
res.  The  traveller  tlien  enters,  at  the  botanist  and  miiicralopst.  He  who 
tie  louth  of  Europe,  so  diflcrent  wishes  to  become  more  fully  acquainted 
e  north.  For  visiting  the  principal  with  the  histor\'  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 
Q  Upper  Italy,  the  liologneso  and  middle  ag('s,  will  go  to  the  smalWr  filaces, 
jr,  tnere  are  two  months  before  the  distant  from  the  great  roads,  whero  he 
Dg  of  tlie  rami  val,  which,  of  roursi',  vdW  find  iimumerulile  treasures,  oflen  un- 
I  enjoyed  in  Rome.  AAer  having  known  to  most  Italians  themselves;  as  the 
the  galleries  and  monuments  in  historian  finds  rich  treasures  in  tlie  manu- 
>iit  Rome,  tlie  traveller  pn)ceeds,  scripts  stored  up  in  the  monasteries,  illus- 
Lenty  to  Naples,  to  sec  the  spring  trative  of  tlie  contests  of  Italian  powers 

ID  the  CamjMi^ia.     At  l*Iaster,  he  among  themstdves  in  the  middle  ages,  os 

to  Rome.    Who  could  visit  Italy  well  as  of  the  great  contest  between  the 

hefuing  tlie  heavenly  music  in  secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  the  em- 

lella  Sistino,  during  Passion  week !  pcror  and  the  pope :  and  what  a  bound- 

vill  porha(»  be  time,  on  the  return,  less  field  is  si)rt>ad  l)eforc  the  scholar  in  the 

>  an  escuision  to  tlie  Alark  of  An-  Vatican !  There  are  two  ways  of  travelling 

if  not:  no  one,  who  has  betm  to  in  Italy,  with  post-horses  (in  which  cose  a 

brough  Sienna,  will  now  foil  to  tajvc  ciuriage  belonging  to  the  traveller  is  al- 

id    thnmgh    Tcmi,   Penigin  and  innstiiidispensable\,orwiththerr/fiirii}o(in 

Genoa  and  Venice,  ns  the  most  a  hired  coach).     He  who  travels  without 

I  and  eastern  points,  are  convenient  a  family,  and  wishes  to  iNvome  acquainted 

a  or  close  the  journey  with.     It  with  tlie  peofile,  will  do  best  to  oilopt  tlie 

i  better,  however,  to  iMigiii   with  latter  mode.     The   traveller  makes  his 

rdy  and  Genoa,  in  the  autumn,  and  borguin  with  the  vdturinOf  not  only  for 

12  • 
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conveyance,  but  also  for  supper  and  lodg-  tliat  this  branch  of  literattut;,  in  Germanj, 

ing.    The  general  price  for  the  convoy-  is  ahnost  in  disrepute.    Among  die  eaiiier 

ance,  fh>m  35  to  40  miles  a  day,  to-  works  in  English,  the  most  esteemed  are 

gether   with  the  meal  and   lodging,   is  those  of  Burnet,  Addison,  and  the  olh- 

about  a  ducat  per  day.    As  the  reputa-  ers  mentioned   below.     Gilbert  Bumei, 

tion  of  a  veUurino  depends  upon  the  good  bishop    of  Salisbury,  travelled^   in  vol- 

treatment  of  his  travellers,  it  is  his  interest  untary  exile,  through  France,  Gerraaor, 

to  procure  a  good  meal  and  a  clean  l)ed ;  Switzerland  and  Italy,  in  1685.    His  ob- 

thus  travellers  are  snared  the  trouble  of  servations   relate    principdJy  to  reliiioD 

bargaining  with  the  host.    That  tlie  inn-  and  politics,  on  which  subjects  his  views 

keepers  in  Italy  have  a  general  disposition  are  tho0e  of  a   zealous  Protestant  and     ^ 

to  fleece  the  traveller,  is  certain ;  and  tliis  Whig.    His  worit  was  succeeded  by  that 

leads  many  traveUcrs,  particularly  English,  of  Addison — Remarks  on  several  Parts  of 

not  to  touch  a  trifle  in  any  inn  witliout  Italy  (1705),  chiefly  devoted  to  antiquiqF~ 

making  a  bargain ;  for  which  verv  reason  and  tlie  less  known  works  of  JolmBrenl 

tliey    are   regularly   overreached.     The  (1736)  and  Edward  Wright  (ITIW^).    The 

same  disposition  makes   many    English  journal  of  the  French  emigrant  BlainriDe,     | 

travellers  so  troublesome   in    Grcrmany,  who  had  become  noturalizedt  in  England,     " 

where,  tlie  hving  being  cheap,  tliey  expect  appeared  afler  his  death,  and  was  edited 

to  pay  next  to  nothing  in  the  first  hotels,  by  TumbuU  and  Guthrie  in  1742.    The 

so  that  some  hotels  have  actually  refused  remarks  of  these  travellers  are  chiefly  di- 

to  admit  them.    In  large  cities,  where  the  rected  to  the  classical  antiquities  of  Italj, 

traveller  expects  to  stay  some  time,  his  and  they  therefore  have  been  deogiiated 

best  nilo  will  be  to  make  a  fair  bargain  by  tlic  name  o£  classical  travellen,    Smol- 

afler  the  firet  day,  when  he  knows  what  lett's  travels  treat  chieflv  of  modem  Italy 

he  has  to  expccL    Another  great  incon-  and  tlie  inhabitants,  and  are  fuU  of  amor- 

venience  for  travellers   arises  from  the  bid  quemlousness.    The  same  is  true  of 

ciceroni   or   sertnlori  di  piazza.     These  Shaip^s.    Borretti  defended  liia  oountiy 

people,  who  have  a  share  of  what  the  from  the  attacks  of  Smollett  and  Sharp,  in 

citstodi  and  the  poorer  possessors  of  some  his  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Cufltoms 

single  curiosities  receive  from  the  travel-  of  Italy  (17()7).    John  Moore's  View  of 

lers,  have  on  interest  in  directing  the  trav-  Society  and  Manners  in  Italy  is  still  inter- 

eller  to  every  comer  where  an  inscription,  esting,  and  is  rich  in  characteristic  anee- 

a  piece  of  u  cohiinn,  &C.,  is  to  \ye  found,  dotes.    Patrick  Brydone's  picturefloue  de- 

But  how  to  avoid  tills,  since  a  cicerone  is  scription  of  Sicily  is  too  celebrated  to  be 

indispensable  ?    Two  general  rules  may  be  passed  over  in  silence,  tliough  it  relates 

found  serviceable ;  not  to  aaend,  in  Italy,  to  merely  to  that  island.    Among  the  nume- 


and,  secondly,  to  pre})are  one's  self  for  the  Antiquities,  Arts  and  Manners  during  an 

journey,  and  to  know  bcfon^hand,  in  gen-  Excursion  in  Italy  in  180^—3  (London, 

era],  what  is  to  be  seen.    Of  course,  these  1813).    Eustace's  Clae^cal  Tour  throuch 

rules  ore  onl^  for  tlioso  wiio  do  not  stay  Italy  (1802,  in  2  vols.,  much  enlarged  m 

for  a  long  time  in  a  place,  and  have  no  1817,  in  4  vols.)  is  prejudiced  and  inaccti- 

time  to  make    acquauitanccs  for  them-  rate.    Lady  Morgan's  Italy  betrays  the 

selves.    Three  nations,  |>articu1arly,  have  noVehst    It  is  not  to  be  recommended  as 

tiiniished  descriptions  of  Italy,  tlio  Eng-  a  guide  tlirough  Italy.     Tlie  Florentine 

iish,  Germans  and  French.    We  recollect  A.  Vieusseux,  who  lef\  his  countiy  in 

ro  Iiave  seen  a  very  old  and  curious  little  early  youth,  and  entered  the  British  set- 

')ook,  a  Guide  tlirough  Italy  for  Pilgrims,  vice,  travelled  tlirough  Italy,  and  vnnotB 

Dip    images  of  the    virgin,  miraculous  Italy  and  tlie  Italians  in  the  19th  Centuiy 

oli«*s,  &:c.,  of  course  fbniied  the  great  (London,  1824, 2  vols.),    itoong  the  other 

.<iass  of  the  Imok;  but  antiques,  columns,  Englisli  nooks  of  tra\'el8  in  Italy,  which 

xr.,  had  received  a  Christian  character,  have  appeared  within  the  last  ten  yean, 

ind  were  named  aflcr  tlic  aposdes,  &c,  may  be  mentioned  Bell's  Observations  on 

The  works  of  wliich  we  hero  speidc,  prop-  Italy.    Simond's  valuable  Tour  in  Italy 

"rly  begin  toward  Uie  end  of  the  17th  cen-  and*^  Sicily  appeared  in  1828 ;  NamtiTt 

tury,  at  which  time  the  descriptions  of  of  tlirec  Years'  Residence  in  lady  appear- 

Italy  assume  a  more  independent  charac-  ed  in  I^ndon,  1828 ;  Lyman's  Politiral 

;er.    Since  that  time,  tlio  number  has.  State    of  Italy,    Boston,    1620 ;     Rem- 

particularly  of  loto,  greatly  increased^  no  brandt  Poole's  Notes  on  Italy,  Philadel- 
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31 ;  Bigelow^  Tour  in  Sicily  and  E.  M,  Amdt,  Seuine  (liis  Spazia^ang 

l(Mtoii,1831.    OftheFrencli  works  nach  Syrakus  is  a  work  fitted  to  gratify  a 

ityect.  we  may  cite  first  the  work  of  sound  mind,  and  appears  to  advantage 

San  MiflBon,  a  counsellor  of  pariia-  among  tlie  host  of  sentimental  publica- 

1691  ),much  read  at  the  time  iiiEng-  tioiis,  though  it  is  by  no  means  a  guide), 

iGennany.  Tlie  works  of  Rogissart  Gcming,  Senkowitz  and  J.  H.  Eichholz, 

(f  Groalcy  (Mhnoirea  tur  Pltalie  par  are  among  the  legion  of  writers  on  Italy. 

mtiMommes  Suedoisj  17(A),  tmd  of  Kotzebue  poured  out  his  satirical  spirit, 

)  du  Boccagc  (1765]^  did  not  pre-  also,  on  this  country.    P.  J.  Rehfues  has, 

eir  reputation  long.    Thcahb^Ki-  since  1807,  published  several  works  on 

DiaenvHonde  ClUiliej  &c.  (17G6, 6  Italy.    Madame  von  der  Recke^s  Journal 

u  useiu^  as  was  also  tlic  work  of  was  translated  into  French  hy  Mad.  do 

I  (most  complete  edition,  17()7), writ-  Montolieu,  and  is  a  compendious  travel- 

M  same  plan.   It  is  a  systematic  de-  ling  library,  which  touches  on  almost  eve- 

I  of  a  tour,  and  is  the  basis  of  tlic  ry  thing  important  to  a  traveller.    Kepha- 

1  WQirk  of  Yolkiuanu.     Dupat}''s  Udes  (181b)  unites  much  information  with 

JLdtns  svr  Vltalie  (1788)  ore  rec-  animated  description.      F.   H.   von   der 

led  Inelegance  of  style  and  wann  Hagen's  (1818 — 1821,  4  vols.^    work   is 

Their  matter  is  not  important,  valuable,  i)articularly  for  its  oDscrvalions 

j6b  little  information  to  the  travel-  on  the  arts  in  the  middle  ages,  as  attention 

le  Corinna  of  madame  de  StHel  is  generally  paid  only  to  classical  art,  and 

t  belong  to  this  branch  of  literature  to  the  modem  since  the  time  of  Raphael 

but  it  does  in  substance.     It  is  a  MCiller's  JRomj  Romtr  und  Riinurinnen  has 

voductiou  throughout,  and  even  met  with  appluu.«e  as  a  picture  of  maoners 

he  viewB  are  erroneous,  they  are  and  custonis.    There  exist  a  number  of 

desB  instructive.    The  Lcttres  sur  descriptions  of  juurts  of  Italy,  which  we 

par  A,  L,  Castellan  (Pariii,  1819,  have  not  room  to  enumerate.  On  Sicily, 

,are  entertiuniug  and  instructive,  one  of  the  latest  works  is   Voyage   en 

ly,  which  is  fertile  in  every  branch  SicUefait  en  1820  et  1821,  par  Auguste  de 

tture,  is  so  in  descriptions  of  Italy,  Sayve  (Paris,  1825,  3  vol&l    Neigebour's 

Is  in  Italy.    There  are  some  excel-  Handbuchfur  Rtisende  in  Italien  (Leipdc, 

rks  in  German,  treating  of  die  sci-  1826)  contains  much  information  of  value 

reasuresof  Italy ;  but  thin  is  not  the  to  tra\'e}lers.     Among  the  works  which 

I  enumeraa*  tliem.    The  Geniian  portray  the  beauties  of  Italian  nature,  one 

ions  of  Italy  ore  oflcn  characterized  of  tlie  best  is  Vues  viHoresquis  de  Vitality 

ly  B  minute  collection  of  facts,  by  Cuignet,  drawn  after  nature  and  litliog- 

much  attention  to  agreeable  ar-  raphized  (Paris,  1825). 

enty  or  a  romantic  exaggeration,  Ite,  missa  est  {Latin,  go— tlie  meeting 

Burmys  all  Italy  in  heavenly  colors,  is  dissolved) ;  a  fonnula  bv  which,  on  joyful 

lales  fVagrance  from  the  very  m-  feasts,  the  end  of  the  low  mass  is  an- 

A     The  learned  K<jysslcr,  who  nounced  to  the  peo])le,  and  die  assembly 

1 1740,  complains  of  a  host  of  predc-  dismissed.    The  priest  steps  into  tl  le  centre 

His  work  (which  wos  augmented  of  die  altar,  and  sings  these  words  after  the 

[  and  1776)  was  followed  by  a  Domimts  vobiscum.    Afler  a  mats  for  the 

of  translations  and  rifacciamctUi  of  dead,  instead  of  these  vvords,  he  sings,  R»- 

I  and  French  works,  particularly  quiescat  in  pace,  on  which  the  response  is, 

eUeut  account  of  Volkmaun,  al-  .^imen.    In  Lent,  Advent  and  the  days  of 

lentioned  (in  1770  and  1771,  with  jwniience,  he  says,  Benedicamua  Domino, 

m  Yty  UemouilU  since  1777, 6  vols.),  to  which  the  response  wDeogratias.    The 

continuation  and  correction  of  thir^  word  mass  is  derived  from'mu«a  est, 

rmM  afford  a  very  useful  manual  Ithaca  (i&amj'j,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the 

dklB.    Archenholz's  Mien  (1785,  modems,  Thiaki ;  one  of  the  seven  Ionian 

ited  in  1787)  represents  the  country  ii-huids  (q.  v.)  lying  in  the  gulf  of  Patnu  ; 

Dg  to  English  views.     Jagemann  Ion.  21«  1'  E.,  lat.  38^  S&  N. ;  18  miles 

1  bim  in  a  vindication  of  Italv  long,  and  not  over  5  broad ;  population, 

let  Museum,  1786).  To  tliis  class  oY  8000.    The  whole  island  is  rugged  and 

lelong  Gothe's  Fragments  on  Italy,  uneven.    Ithaca  is  celebrated  as  the  island 

ed  at  the  end  of  tlie  last  ceiitui^^  of  Ulysses,  and  is  minutely  described  by 

Journal,  published  but  a  few  yeare  Homer  in  the  Odyssey.    Of  the  places 

Count    Leo|K)ld    von    Stolberg  mentioned  by  Homer,  many  can  be  traced 

flrrote  a  description  of  his  joumev.  with    great   appearance    of   probability. 

cafirun,Kuttuer  (1706  and  1801),  The  Kopaco;  rtrpa   (Od.  xiiL  403)  is  stdl 
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called  Coraco^petrcL    The  ruins  of  Cycio-  ed  the  northern  anrnf^  whicli  occumed  the 

pean  walls  are  described  as   similar  to  provinces  of  Guanaxuato  and  ValUulolid. 

those    of  Argos,   Tiryns    and  Mycenae.  About  this  time,  he  was  suspected  and  ac- 

The  spring  of  Ithacus  and  the  walls  of  cused  of  want  of  fidelity  to  their  cauRr 

tlie  city,  as  well  as  the  Acrojiolis,  can  also  by  some  of  the  royalists,  but  was  acquit- 

be  traced.    A  sculptured  rock,  called  Ho'  ted  of  tlie  imputation  by  the  viceroys  Gd- 

mer's  achoolf    somewhat   resembles   that  leja  and  Apodaca.    But  the  disguA  whidi 

which  bears  the  same  name  in  Scio  (Chi-  he  felt  in  consequence  of  this  charfB^  led 

os).     Pateraa,    vases,    bracelets,    chains,  him  to  retire  for  a  while  from  active  8e^ 

surigils,  mirrors,  lamps,  coins,  &c.,  have  vice.    In  1820,  we  find  Ituibide  asain  in 

been  dug  up  in  an  ancient  buiying-ground  the  field,  under  circumstances  which  giTC 

here.  him  unexpected  importance.    Attfaatf»> 

Ithaca,  a  lane  and  flourishing  village  riod,  the  imprudent  acts  of  the  Spauih 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  is  beautifully  cones  produced  so   much    exaspentioB 
situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  among  the  cleray  and  the  partisani  of  ab» 
the  head  of  tlio  Cayuga  lake,  being  170  solutism  in   Alexieo,  that  these  penooi 
miles  west  of  Albany  ;  population  about  united  to  efi^t  the  independence  of  tlie 
4500.    It  has  an  academy,  includinff  a  country.    They  selected  Iturbide  as  tbor 
l3roeum,  a  bank,  a  court-house  and  jai^  a  agent,  knowing  his  zealous   agen^  u    I 
market- house,   a    Lancasterian    school-  putting  down  the  revolutionisis  and  re- 
house, and  four  houses  of  public  worship,  publicans  of  past  years,  and  wholly  qd- 
The  Clinton  house  is  a  large  and  eleeant  conscious  of  the  views  of  peiBonal  anran- 
house  of  entertainment    lliere  are  three  dizement  which  he  entertained.     d«sb% 
printing-oflices,  from  which  issue  ttiree  furnished  with  some  money  by  them,  he 
weekly  papers.    The  scenery  around  the  set  out  for  tlie  south ;  and,  having  seized  i 
village  IS  romantic  and  pleasing.     The  convoy  of  specie  on  his  route,  he  sooo 
lulls  about  three  miles  Grom  the  vulage  are  formed  a  junction  with  Guerrero,  one  of 
from  300  to  500  feet  high.    Itliaca  has  the  patriot  chiefe.    Meanwhile  emianriei 
five  durable  mill  streams.    Fall  creek,  tlie  had  been  despatched  in  all  directioiis  to 
larffest,  descends,  within  one  mile  of  the  prepare  the  people,  who  were  aocordiDgly 
vil&ge,  438  feet,  over  several  stupendous  ripe  for  revolution.    At  length  the  amy 
cataracts,  and,  winding  across  the  plain,  reached  Iguala,  where  (Feb.  34,  1821) 
enters  the  head  of  tlie  Cayuga  lake.    The  Iturbide  proposed  the  fdan  which  bean 
>iew  of  the  last  fall  into  the  valley,  is  the  name  of  tliat  place ; — the  great  objects 
striking  and  grand.    The  whole  sheet  of  of  this  instrument  bcuig  the  independence 
water  is  precipitated  over  the  rock  116  of  Mexico,  the  protection  of  religion,  and 
feet,  and  the  banks  above  are  100  feet  tlie  union  of  the  Spanianis  and  Mez- 
higher  than  the  rock.    The  Cayuga  inlet,  icans.    At  the  same  time,  an  ofier  of  the 
paasinff  tlirou^h  tlie  village  to  the  lake,  is  crown  was  made  to  Ferdinand  VII,  or  to 
navigable  for  boats  of  40  or  50  tons.    The  any  otlier  member  of  the  royal  family  of 
navigation  is  perfectly  good  through  the  Spain.    On   the  strength   of  this  plan, 
lake,  Seneca  and  Cayuga  canal,  to  the  Iturbide  continued  his  march  to  Quereta- 
Erie  canaL     There  are,  already,  manu-  ro,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Guadahipa 
fiictories  of  cotton  and  wool,  flour,  paper  Victoria,  tlie  most  dfevoted  of  the  fiiendi 
and  oil,  iron  founderies,  &c.,  althougn  but  of  Uberty.    Meantime  the  viceroy  Olto- 
a  few  of  the  many  valuable  mill  sites  are  oju  arrived  from  Europe,  and,  findinc  Aa 
occupied.  whole  country  virtually   with    ItunkK 

Iturbide,  Augustin,  was  bom  at  Val-  signed  a  treaty  at  Cordova  (August  H 

ladolid  de  Mechoacan,  in  New  Spain,  in  iSil ),  acceding  to  the  pronaione  of  die 

1784.    Being  of  a  family  of  some  consid-  plan  of  Iguala.    The  road  to  power  viu 

oration  in  his  couutir,  he  received  a  very  now  entirely  open  before  Itunride.    Ue 

careful  education.    Until  1810,  he  held  no  took  possession  of  the  capital  in  the  name 

liiglHT  rank  than  tliat  of  a  lieutenant  in  of  tlie  nation,  and  established  a  regencj, 

the  provincial  regiment  of  his  native  city,  consisting  of  memliers  nominated  by  hini- 

At  tliis  period,  when  the  troubles  in  Mex-  sel^  and  wholly  under  his  contrc^    The 

ico  bnike  out,  he  entered  into  active  ser-  republican  party  soon  saw  tlie  oliject  of 

vice  against  the  patriots,  and  was  engaged  his  movements.     A  congrem  had  beao 

ui  various  contests  with  bodies  of  his  in-  assembled,  which  made  various  attenijitt 

surgent   countr}'men.      Borne   along  by  to  counteract  his  designs  by  diminishmg 

circumstances  in  the  career  of  arms,  he  his  i)ower,  and  at  last  brought  tlie  matler 

had  risen,  in  1816,  by  his  valor  and  ca-  to  an  open  rupture  and  a  crisis.     Iturbidei 

pacity,  to  the  command  of  what  was  call-  seeing  no  other  way  to  preserfe  his  aii* 
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nsoived    to   usurp   the  crown,  however,  foreign  to  his  acts  of  general 

I  the  subserviency  of  his  troops,  oiipression,  brought  on  the  catastrophe. 

ingly,  May  18, 1822,  the  garrison  At  tiiis  time,  the  Spaniards  retained  pos- 

pait  of  the  populace   of  Mexico  setsdion  of  the  caHtle  of  Son  Juun  de  Ulua, 

id  proclaimed    Iturbide  eni|)eror,  which  commanded  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz, 

bo  name  of  Augustin  1.    The  next  The  emperor  had  left  the  city  of  Mexico, 

7,  congrcsB  was  convened  in  extra-  and  advanced  as  fiir  an  JalafMi,  intending, 

f  session,  in  the  miilat  of  the  accla-  if  possible,  to  obtain  an  interview  wiui 

I  of  the   multitude,  whose   cries  the  governor  of  tho  castle.     DisputCR  had 

"owned  the  voices  of  the  deputies,  previously  arisen  iN'twetni  general  Santa 

Biits  of  Iturbide  obtained  a  decree  AHn,  governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  general 

ig  bis  presence ;  and  he  appeared,  Kelmvarri,  who  commanded  the  southern 

anied  by  a  number  of  militun*  offi-  divit<iou  of  the  Mexican  army ;  and  Santa 

iViDg   been    dra%vn  tlirough    the  Afm  was  summoned  to  Jalapa  by  the  em- 

yy  the  rabUe.    llis  election  to  the  i)eror,  to  answer  to  the  charges  of  £cha- 

1  dignity  was  proposed  and  dis-  varri.    Santa  Aiia  counted  much  upon  the 

in  his  presence,  and  wus  voted  fur  Kcr\'iccs  which  he  had  rendered  Iturbide, 

eputies,  out  of  94  who  had  assem-  and  on  his  own  jKipulurity  ;  but,  to  his 

ing  about  one  half  the  whole  body  great  surprise,  he  was  treated  harshly,  and 

l^es.    He  returned  to  the  palace  dismissed  from  his  command  at  Vera  Cruz, 

came,  in  a  coach  drawn  by  the  Hastening  back  to  the  garrison,  before  the 

Shordy  aflervvanls,  the  congress  news  of  his  disgrace  could  reach  them,  he 

that  the  crown  should  l)e  liered-  excited  them  to  revolt,  for  the  purpose  of 

tliu  ikmily  of  Iturbide,  gave  to  liis  dt^hroning  Iturbide,  and  establishing  a  re- 

id  his  father  the  title  o{  princeSf  ]>ublican    government.      He    found    the 

ion  him  a  vcarly  allowance  of  a  troops  ri|Xi  for  his  pur|)06e,  and  lost  no 

and  a  hali  of  dollars,  and  e^ah-  time  in  advancing  to  Puente  del  Rey, 

iD  order  of  knighthood  called  the  where  several  skirmishes  took  place  be- 

r  Guadalupe,  tlius  completing,  in  twcen  the  repubUcans  and  the  imperial- 

hing,  the  accessories  of  the  new  ists  under  Ecnavarri.    At  length  Victoria 

hy.    All  these  arrangements  were  made  his  appearance,  and  was  appointed 

ritb  a  degree  of  unanimity  which  commander-in-chief  of  tlio   insurjrents ; 

proved  ilie  obsence  of  liberty ;  and  and,  in  Febnmry,  1823^  I<^havarn  and 

Tinces  yielded  u  blind  subiiiission  his    anny  joined    forces    with    Victoria 

wus  decreed  in  the  rnpital.    The  and    Santa  Ana,  by  the  convention  of 

of  liberal  institutions,    overawed  Casa    Mata.      Defection     now    became 

lat  bayby  thepower  of  rlieusurj)-  general  among  the  officers  of  tlie  anny, 

to  their  wonted  retreats,  or  teni-  and  in  all  the  pnivinces,  so  that  Iturbide 

until  a  fiitiiig  tjuMison  should  arrive  saw  plainly  tliat  his  cause  was  hopeless^ 

ig  vvith  union  and  eiliciency.    But  and  hastily  osisenjbled  at  Mexico  the  dis- 

iJd  not,  and  did  not,  acquiesce  in  u  {Xfrsfid  memln'rs  of  congress,  and  tendered 

ihihgs  so  adverse  to  their  feelings^,  to  them   his  alnlication  of  the    crown. 

I  was  driven  by  lus  necessities  to  This  happened  March  20,   1823.    Con- 

affiura  to  a   crisis.      In  October,  gn^ss  wry   generously  agreed  to   grant 

B  seized  and  confiscated,  without  Iturbide  a  yearly  pension  of  $25,000,  on 

ocesB,  a  convoy  of  $1,200,000,  on  condition  of  his  leading  the  Mexican  ter- 

f  from  Mexico  to  Havana.    In  tlie  ritory  for  ever,  and  residing  somewhere  in 

i>f  August  preceding,  he  hud  cans-  Italy,   making  suitable  provision  for  his 

ral  of  the  members  of  congreh»  to  family  in  case  of  his  death.    He  proceed- 

sted,  regardless  of  their  privilege  ed  to  the  coast,  imder  escort  of  general 

lonal  hiviolability.      Finally  (Oct.  Bravo,  and  embarked  May  11,  1823,  for 

2),  he  onicnMl  the  dissolution  of  Leghorn.     He  might  have  continued  to 

IS  causing  tlie  hull  to  be  shut,  of  live  ha})pily  in  one  of  the  charmiiij?  villas 

I  authority,  and,  on  the  sjunc  day,  of  Tnsscany,  had  he  not  been  imperiled  by 

ed  a  junta  to  take  The  place  of  the  an  insune  ninbition  to  attempt  the  recov- 

ve  body,  and  nominated  all  the  ery  of  his  lort  empire.    With  this  object, 

E9  himself.      To  supply  the  exi-  he  lell  Imly  for  England,  and  embarked 

of  the  government,  recourse  was  for  Mexico  May  11,  J824,  precisely  a  year 

d  to  forciid  loans,  which  served  tlie  after  his  departure  from  it,  and  arrived 

»  exasperate  the  muids  of  the  peo-  in  sight  of  the  port  of  Soto  la  Marina 

»idy  diseusted  with  the  succc>ssive  July  14.    During  the  yeur  that  hod  elaps- 

ions  of  iturbide.     Circumstances,  cd,  the  Mexicans  liad  adopted  a  republic 
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can  constitution,  and  Iturbide  had  no  par-  sary,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  ireiy 

ty  nor  friends  in  the  nation.    The  sovem-  who  had  just  ordered  the  execution  c 

ment  had  been  apprised  of  his  leaving  hu8l)and.    But  the  feelings  of  the  I 

Italy,  and  suspectea  his  design.    A  decree  can  government  were  fust  and  HI 

was  passed,  bearing  date  April  28, 1824,  They  continued  to  the  widow  the  pei 

declaringhim  to  be  proscribed  as  a  traitor,  promised  the  family  of  Ituri)ide  a] 

and  requiring  that,  in  case  he  landed  in  time  of  his  abdication,  annexing  on^ 

the  country,  me  mere  fact  should  render  condition  that  she  should  hve  eith 

him  a  public  enemy.     Wholly  deceived  Colombia  or  the  United  States,  in  m 

in  regard  to  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  latter  country  she  has  ever  since  res 

Iturt>ide  landed  at  Soto  la  Marina,  accom-  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man,  estimak 

pani^  only  by  his  secretary,  a  Pole,  named  liis  private  character,  and  not  withon 

Beneski,  and  was  almost  unmediately  ar-  ents,  who,  if  his  fortune  had  led  hi 

rested  by  order  of  D.  Felipe  do  la  Garza,  use  his  influence  in  the  establishmenl 

the  commandantpgeneral  of  the  state  of  free  government,  might  have  conti 

TamauUpas,  in  i/^iich  Soto  la  Marina  is  long  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  and  fi 

situated.    La  Garza  lost  no  time  in  con-  have  departed   from    life  respected 

ducdng  his  prisoner  to  Padilla,  the  provin-  honored  as  a  patriot,  instead  of  pr 

cial  capital,   and  demanding  instruction  turely  suffering   the    ignominious  ( 

how  to  ac^  of  the  provincid  Icgislamre.  ofamalefector.  (Pamp^f«r,  No.  56; 

He  was  instructed  to  put  in  execution,  ndUs  Biogrcqfhiques  pour  l\^  ;  Poin 

forthwith,  the  decree  of  congress,  of  April  Mexico,) 

28th,  by  causing  Itiubide  to  he  shot,— ap-  Ituzaingo  ;  the  scene  of  a  celeb 

prehensions  being  entertained  lest   any  victory  gained  by  the  troops  of  Be 

delay  in  the  enforcement  of  the  decree  Ayres,  under  Alvear,  over  tne  Bnizi 

should  be  the  cause  of  some  troublesome.  In  the  campaign  of  1827,  tlie  repuW 

although    of  necessity   abortive,   move-  pushed  their  rorces  into  the  provin< 

ment,  on  the  part  of  the  people.    This  Kio  Gmnde,  and  encountered  the  ei 

took  place  JuW  18th ;  and,  on  the  19th,  on  the  field  of  Ituzaingo,  Feb.  20^ 

La  Garza  notified  Iturbide  to  prepare  for  The  battle  was  obstinately  disputed  fl 

death  on  the  same  day.    Iturbide  in  vain  hours,  but  was  gained  at  length  by  tli 

flolicited  for  a  reprieve  until  the  general  iterated  and  furious  charges  of  the 

government  could  be  informed  of  his  sit-  airy  of  the  Banda  Oriental     The 

uation,  and  have  opportunity  to  decide  zilians  lost  marshal  Abreu,  ten  pieo 

upon  his  case.    This,  of  course,  La  Grarza  aitiUery,  all  their  munitions  of  war 

denied  him;  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  baggage,  and   about  2000    meru    ( 

afternoon,  afler  having  confessed  himself.  Roister,) 

he  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execu-  Itts,  son  of  Tereus  and  Procne. 

tion,  where  60  or  70  soldiers  stood  in  their  Philomde,) 

ranks,  under    command    of  La   Garza.  IvicA,IvizA,orlBizA(£&t»ujf);anii 

Iturbide  then  made  a  short  address  to  the  of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  S 

assembled  people,  protesting  his  innocence  and  the  principal  of  the  group  calle 

of  any  treasonaole  purpose,  exhorting  them  Piihyusa.    Its  extent  is  190  square  n 

to  observe  the  duties  of  patriotism,  religion  its  population,  21,094.    The  soil  is  li 

and  civil  subonUnation,  and  declaring  tiiat  producing  com,  wine,  oil,  fitiit,  flax 

he  pardoned  his  enemies.    He  was  shot  hemp,  with   little  labor.      About  1 

dead  at  the  first  fire ;  and  his  body  was  tons    of  salt  are    annually  obtaine 

interred  as  decentiy  as  the  means  of  the  evaporation  ;  and  it  fi)rms,  with  fial 

small  town  permitted.    While  this  was  wood,  the  chief  article  of  export 

passing  at  Padilla,  the  wife  of  Ituii)ide  miles  from  Majorca. — ^Tlie  capit«J 

and  two  of  his  children,  who  had  accom-  the  same  name,  and  has  a  good  hi 

panicd  him  from  England,  had  landed  at  Popuhition,  2700. 

Soto  la  Marina.    They  brought  with  them  Ivory  ;  the  substance  of  the  tusk  o 

a  large  quantity  of  proclamations,  circu-  elephant    Ivory  is  esteemed  for  its  I 

hirs  and  other  {Nipers,  intended  to  aid  the  tiful  cream  color,  the  fineness  of  its  { 

desAfpi  of  the  ex-emperor,  together  with  and  the  high  polish  it  is  capable  c 

his  imperial  mantle  and  otiier  insignia,  ceiving.    That  of  India  is  apt  to  la 

So  soon  as  the  captain  of  the  brig  in  color,  and  turn  yellow  ;  but  tlie  ivw 

which  they  came  learnt  the  fate  of  Itur-  Achcm  and  Ceylon  is  not  chargeable 

bide,  he  cut  his  cal)les  and  stood  out  to  this  defect.  Ivory  is  used  as  a  materi 

sea,  leaving  the  widow  and  children  of  toys,  and  as  panels  for  miniature-| 

Iturbide  totally  destitute  of  eveiy  neces-  ings.    To  prepare  it  for  the  latter  piu 
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I  wadied  with  the  juice  of  gariic,  having  a  stem  sometimcB  three  inches  in 
other  absorbent  composition,  to  diameter,  and  also  clinos  to  the  sides  of 
ta  oily  particles.  The  shavings  old  w-bUs,  rocks,  &c.  It  is  found  through- 
may  be  reduced  into  a  jclt}",  of  a  out  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  in 
nilar  to  that  of  hartsliom  ;  or,  by  many  ports  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
in  a  crucible,  tlicy  may  be  con-  Iwa.n,  or  Ivan  ;  tlic  ilaiiic  of  several 
»  a  black  powder,  which  is  UM-d  persons  distinguiHlied  in  Russian  history, 
ig^under  the  name  of  it«or3^-&^ciL  The  most  cxslcbratod  arc  Ivan  Wasilic- 
ly  be  stained  or  dyed  :  a  block  witsch  and  Ivan  II,  who  laid  the  founda- 
iven  it  by  a  solution  of  brass  and  tion  of  tlie  Russian  empire.  (8co  Russitu) 
an  of  logwood  ;  a  green  one,  by  Ivan  V  (or  II),  Alexejewiiscli,  who  iiiherit- 
Q  of  vcrdiims ;  and  a  red,  by  ed  the  crown  during  his  minorit}',  was 
led  with  Brazil-wood,  in  lime-  half  brotlier  of  Peter  I,  bat,  on  account 
rha  use  of  ivory  was  well  known  of  his  mental  imbecility,  took  no  port  in 
iriy  ages.  We  find  it  employed  the  government.  Ivan  VI  (or  III)  was 
,  girdles,  seeptres,  harnesses  of  grand-nephew  of  the  former,  and  sou  of 
vrard-hiltaip  ate.  The  ancients  die  grand-princess  Anna  and  of  Antony 
10  acquainted  with  tlie  art  of  Ulrich,  duke  of  Bninswick-Wolfcnbuttel. 
ig  in  ivoiy,  of  dyeing  and  en-  The  empress  Anno  fq.  vj  took  him,  in 
t.  Homer  rpfeni  to  tlie  extreme  1740,  out  of  the  hanns  of^  her  niece,  de- 
I  of  ivory.  The  coffer  of  ('yp-  clured  him  her  son,  and  cave  him  an  ai)art- 
a  doubtless  the  most  ancient  mcnt  near  her  own.  She  soon  after  de- 
it  of  this  kind  in  ba»<o-R'Iievo,  clurod  the  child  her  Hucct^ssor,  and  her  fa- 
leet  with  similar  instances  in  the  vorite  Hiron  was  to  lie  his  guanlian  and 
'  Juno  at  Olympius,  in  the  time  regout.  Biron  caused  the  oath  of  allegi- 
iniaB ;  that  is  to  say,  700  years  ance  to  be  token  to  the  prince,  nnd,  when 
id  been  built  The  ancients  had  he  wos  banished,  the  parents  of  tlie  child 
B  statues  of  ivor}',  particularly  in  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  until 
lc»  of  Jupiter  ana  of  Juno,  at  the  daughter  of  Peter  I,  Elizabeth  (q.  v.), 
I.  In  these  statues,  there  wns  ascende<l  the  throne.  The  young  Ivan 
uently  a  mixture  of  gold.  The  was  token  from  his  cradle  by  soldiers,  and 
ibrated  are  stated  to  luive  l)een  shared  the  fate  of  his  banished  and  im- 
ijfMan  Jupiter  and  the  Minrn-a  of  prisoned  parents.    He  was  at  fint  im- 

the  fonner  was  covered  with  a  prisoneil  at  Ivangorod,  near  Narva,  it  be- 

ra|)eiT,  and  seate<l  on  a  throne  ing  intended  to  keep  him  always  in  Rus- 

f  gold,  of  ivory  and  cedur  woo<l,  siu ;  but  his  parents,  who  were  confined  at 

chod  with   precious  stones.     In  first  ui  Riga,  were  to  l»e  spiit  to  G<*miany. 

the  god  held  o  tijTun'  of  Vii'ton",  He  never  saw  them  opiin,  hut  always  re- 

'ory  and  gold.  Tlie  Minerva  was  moineil  a  prisoner  in  (Jiifen'iit  places,  par- 

u  tlie  Portlienon  at  Athens  dur-  ticulorly  in  Western   Prussia.     In   1/51), 

isi  year  of  the  67th  Olymniud —  he  was  corried  to  the  fortress  of  »Schlus- 

whicli  coinnifMired  the  Pelo]>oii-  selhurg.    In  17G:^M  ire  witch,  a  nobleman 

rar.    Pausanias   likewise  makes  of  the  Ukraine,  who  wus  lieutenant  in  the 

of  an  ivory  statue  of  Juno  on  garrison  of  the  nlwve  fortress,  conceived 

ne,  of  remarkable  mognificeuce,  the  design  of  deliviTing  the  prince.    He 

sletcs,  together  widi    numerous  induced  several  soldiers  to  assist  him,  and, 

by  moons  of  a  forged  onler  from  Catlia- 

CoAST  ;    part  of  the   coast  of  rine,  he  attempted  to  obtain  admission  to 

jetwecn  ca])e  ApoUonia  and  cape  Ivan ;  Init  two  of^cers,  who  guanUnl  him, 

(See  Gtnnea.)  when  they  saw  lliot  resistance  was  fruit- 

idera  hdix) ;  a  shmbhy  vino,  eel-  loss,  stabbed  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  in 

(h)m  remote  antiquity,  and  held  consequence  of  an  order  formerly  given 

1  some  counlrii*s,  as  in   (Treeo*^  by  the  empress  Catharine,  that  he  should 

(K.    The  leaves  are  smooth  and  be  {uit  to  death  ui  case  of  an  attempt  to 

I'aryiug  much  in  form,  from  ovn\  deliver  him  by  foree.    She  had  already 

tliree  or  fi\'e  lol»ed  ;  and  ihoir  destroyed  every  proof  of  the  claims  of 

I  verdure  gives  the  plant  a  voiy  tlie  prince  to  the  throne,  and  prohibited, 

apixsarance.     The  flowers  ore  under  penalty  of  death,  the  keoping  of 

and  inconspicuous,  dis]>osed  in  coins  which  could  remind  the  nation  of 

umbels,  and  are  siicceodwl  bv  him.     Tho  cliaj>ol  in  Si-hlfisselburg,  in 

en  or  almost  blackish  lierries.    It  which  he  was  buried,  was  af^crwanls  de- 

\o  the  suiiimita  of  tlie  tallest  trees,  stroyed. 
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IxioN  ;   a  king  of  Theasaly,  son  of  with  his  thtmder,  and  ordered  Mercunr  lo 
Phiegyas,  or  of  Leontes,  or,  according  to  tie  him  to  a  wheel  in  he]l,  which  contmn- 
Diodoms,  of  Antion  by  Perimela,  dai^h-  ally  whirls  round.    The  wheel  was  po^ 
ter   of    Araytbaon.      He    married    Dia,  ^  pemally  in  motion ;  therefore  the  puniali- 
daughter  of  Deioneus,  and  promised  his  ment  of  Ixion  was  eternal, 
father-in-law  a  valuable  present  for  the        Itxx  ;  daughter  of  Pan  and  E^bo,  or 
choice  he  had  made  of  him  to  be  his  ofPeitho  (the  Suada  of  the  Romans).  She 
daughter^  husband.     His  unwillingness  inveigled  Jupiter  into  his  intrigue  with 
to  fuUil  his  promises,  obliged  Deioneus  to  lo.    As  a  punishment,  Juno  chimged  her 
have  recourse  to  violence,  and  he  stole  into  a  bird,  called  the  wnf-ntck  {lynx  kr- 
away  some  of  Ixion's  horses.    Ixion  con-  quiUa),  which  still  possessed  the  power  of 
cealed  his  resentment,  invited  his  fatlier-  exciting  love.    When  it  became  deBinUe 
in-law  to  a  feast  at  Larissa,  the  capital  of  that  Medea  should  be  enamored  of  Jskni, 
his  kingdom,  and,  when   Deioneus  was  Venus  gave  the  hero  the  magic  iynx,  nd 
oome  according  to  the  api)ointinent,  he  instructed  him  how  to  use  it  in  order  t» 
threw  him  into  a  pit,  which  he  had  previ-  inspire  Medea  with  a  passion  for  him. 
ously  filled  with  wood  and  burning  coak.  From  this  time,  the  iynx  became  a  jntit 
This  treachery  so  irritated  tlie  neighboring  of  the  love-spells  among  the  Greeks.  The 
princes,  that  all  of  them  refused  to  per-  enchantress  tied  the  bird  to  a  fbur-spokod 
form  tlie  usual  ceremony,  by  which  a  man  wheel,  which  she  turned  while  she  niiit* 
was  then  purified  of  murder,  and  Ixion  tered  her  incantations  ;  or,  according  to 
was  shunned  by  all  mankind.     Jupiter  some  traditions,  she  only  stretched  upoo 
had  compassion  uiK)n  him,  and  placed  him  the  wheel  the  entrails  of  the  wry-neck, 
at  the  table  of  the  gods.    Ixion 'became  Another  method  was,  to  consunne  me  bkd 
enamored  of  Juno,  and  attempted  to  se-  over  the  coals,  on  a  wheel  of  wax.    The 
duce  her.    Juno  was  willing  to  gratify  the  magic  wheel  was  also  callod  ^nr,  became 
passion  of  Ixion,  or,  according  to  some,  the  bird  or  its  entrails  were  extended  um 
she    informed    Jupiter    of  the  attempts  it    It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  8\*mbQl  of 
which  had  been  made  upon  her  virtue,  the  art  of  exciting   love  in  general,  and 
Jupiter  made  a  cloud  in  the  sliape  of  Ju-  more  particularly  of**  unchaste  love,    h 
no,  and  carried  it  to  tlie  place  where  Ix-  the  sequel,  the  signification  of  the  woid 
ion  had  ap]K>inted  to  meet  Jimo.    Ixion  iynx  became  diflferent ;  and  it  was  ex- 
was  caugnt  in  tlie  snare,  and  from  his  tended  to  every  charm  in  poetry  and  nM- 
embrace  with  the  cloud,  he  had  the  Cen-  sic.    In  this  sense,  the  iynx  went  uiiier 
taurs.    (See  Centaurs,)    Jupiter  banished  the  name  of  the  nightingale  ;  and  it  ii 
liim  from  heaven  ;  but  when  1i/b  heard  thus  represented  on  the  monument  of 
that  he  had  die  rashness  to  boast  that  he  Sophocles,  and    in   the   temple    of  tbe 
had  seduced  Juno,  the  god  struck  hun  Pythian  Apollo. 


J. 


«J  ;  the  tenth  letter,  and  seventh  conso-  German  ch  in  ach.  How  nearly  the  soundi 

nant,  of  the  English  alphabet    The  char-  which  are  expressed  by  j  are  related,  im 

acter  j  designates  very  different  sounds  been  shown  in  the  article  G  ;  and,  in  the 

in  the  difierent  languages.     In  English,  article  ij  it  is  mentioned,  that  t  beftfs 

according  to  Mr.  Webster,  it  represents  another   vowel    naturally    becomes  tfat 

the  sound  dzh  or  edzL    It  lias,  in  fact,  the  German  j,    (For  other  obscrvatioiis,  al» 

same  sound  as  /^  in  Giles,    In  French,  it  relating  to  j,  see  the  article  /.)    Thonih 

is  always  sounded  like  the  French  ^  be-  the  character  t*  is  very  ancient,  it  is  onlyii 

fore  e  and  t.    In  German,  it  has  the  sound  recent  times  that  it  has  been  taken  for  t 

of  the  English  v  in  yotL    In  Italian,  it  is  consonant,  and  still  more  recent  is  its  sep* 

alwaysa  vowel  (long  t],  and  the  character  aration  from  t  in  dictionaries.    In  Franee^ 

j  is  now  littie  used  by  Italian  printers,  ex-  the  use  of  j  for  the  consonant,  and  %  ftr 

cept  at  the  end  of  words,  for  iu    In  Span-  the  vowel,  was  not  established  in  the  n^ 

iih,  it  is  guttural,  a  little  sofler  tiiian  the  die  of  the  17th  century.     Among  ocber 
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die  mixture  continued  later,  him — ^Pfatunl  Syetcm  of  all  known  na- 
Pdletier,  of  Mane,  b  said  to  iiave  tive  and  foreign  Insects,  as  a  Continua- 
nt phtoed  the  j  at  the  beginning  of  tion  of  Bufifon's  Natural  History — of 
vrdB  which  began  with  this  consonant,  which,  however,  he  executed  only  vol  1, 
i  hm  French  Granunar  (1550).  Gillc  tlie  Beetles  (Berlin,  1783),  and  vok  1  and 
ev%  printer  in  Paris,  imitated  him  in  2,  the  Butterflies  (ib^  178^3  and  1784).  It 
m.  In  regard  to  the  separation  of  was  continued  and  finished  by  T.  F.  W. 
wds  beginmng  with  the  two  letters,  in  HerbsL 

etioiiBrieai   the  editors  of  the  French  Jacamar    {galbuloj    Brisson).     TheiK 

hmA  Eineydop^dUj  printed  in  1765,  did  brilliant  birds  are  n^uiy  connected  with 

X  dare  to  make  it ;  and  English  diction-  the    kingfishers,    Grom  which,  however, 

iei^  even  at  tlie  present  day,  arc  too  of-  they  difler  by  the  form  of  their  beak  and 

n  disfigured  by  the  mixing  together  of  /  feet.   Their  pluma^  has  a  metallic  lustre, 

id  ^  afl  well  as  £7 and  V.    The  Encydo-  which  it  is  almost  unpossible  to  imitate  by 

kfie  Modamt  calls  j  a  UUre  proprttneitt  art    They  live  m  damp  woods,  and  feed 

hBttfoiie.    The  other  nations  adopted  it  on  insects.    Most  if  not  all  the  true  jaca- 

om  the  French.  The  Romans,  in  iuscri]>-  mars,  are  natives   of  tropical  America. 

MM  and  legends  of  medals,wrote  all  wonis  There  are  several  species  found  in  India, 

bieh  we  write  with  a^',  as  Jupiter,  Jtis-  having  a   shorter   and  stouter  beak,  to 

NU^  with  an  1^  as  lupiter,  lushniis.    Yet  which  Le  Vaillant  iias  given  the  generic 

e  cfaanctcr  **  existed  several  centuries  name  ofjcuamerops, 

tfiwe  the  ftU  of  tlie  Roman  rc^public.  Jack.    Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  note  upon 

lie  Greeks  had  it  not  v.  14^16  of  Chaucer,  says,  ^  I  know  not 

JjixiiONSKT;  the  name  of  several  Icam-  how  it  has  happened  that,  in  the  j)rincipal 

I  GenoBDa, — Damd  Ernest  was  born  at  modem  languages,  John,  or  its  efjuiva- 

■otzic,  in  1660 ;  became  a  minister  in  lent,  is  a  name  of  contempt,  or  at  least  of 

mfMkurx  |  in  1686,  nH;tor  of  the  gym-  slighL    So  the  Italians  use  Gumni,  lix)m 

MomatLissa;  in  1G90,  pastor  in  Ko-  whence   zani;  the  Spaniards,  Juan,  as 

obera,  and  went  aflcr\vards  to  Berlin,  bobo  Juan,  or  foolish  John  ;  tlie  Frcncli, 

Me  he  died,  in  1742,  being  tlien  bishop  Jean,    with    various   additions ;   and   in 

'  MDior  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  English,  when  we  call  a  man  a  John,  we 

nMBia  (Proper)  and  Great  Poland.    Ho  do  not  mean  it  as  a  title  of  honor.    Chau- 

ideawiied  to  unite  the  Lutherans  and  c^r,  in  v.  '^08,  usc^s  Jackjbol  as  the  Span- 

■Musta.    Tlux>ugh  queen  Anne  of  Eng-  ianis  do  bobo  Juan,  and  1  sup]K)se  Jackass 

nd,  he  received  the  dignity  of  doctor  of  has  the  same  etymology."     To  this  we 

.Timty,  from  the  univcrsitv  of  Oxfonl.  will  odd,  that  the  Germans  use  Hans,  their 

e  published  a  number  of^  sermons  and  nickname  of  John,  for  the  same  purpose ; 

fveral  learned  worics  on  theolog}' ;  among  as,  Hans  narr,  Jack-fool ;  dummer  Hans, 

inch  are  his  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  JSTotis  stu])i(l  Jack,  &c^    Pennant  also,  in  his 

I(e6r.  (Beriin,  1699);   Jura  et  Libertates  Zoology  (liL  3=12),   remarks,   ^^It  is  very 

HuiatnUuni  in  PoLmia ;  Oppressorum  in  singidar  that  most  nations  give  the  name 

hdmtia  Evangd.  Desideria, — His  brotlicr,  of  tlieir  favorite  dish  to  the   facetious 

afai  Theodore^  was  likewise  an  autlior. —  attendant   on    moimtelianks.    Thus   the 

Vnrf  ErmUt^  son  of  John,  bom  at  Ik^r-  Dutch  call  him  Pickle  hcrrinfr ;  the  Ital- 

n,  1G93,  was  ap]M>inted  professor  of  the-  iaiis,  Macaroni ;  the  French,  Jean  potage ; 

logf  and  preacher  at  Frankfort  on  the  the  Germans,  Hans  \cwrst,  i.  e.  Jack-saur 

Uer,  where  he  died,  1757.    He  wrote  sage ;  and  the  English  givti  him  the  title 

vuxy  works:  DisquisitiodelAnfrua  Lyca-  of   Jack-pudding, — ^The    name    of  Jack 

nca  (Berlin,  1714,  2d  edit.,  17*M) ;  Erer-  Ketch  seems  to  have  become  pcnnanently 

iUw  de  Mstorianismo  (ib.,  1724] ;  Rem-  generic  for  the  conmion  hangman. — ^The 


ilk);   Panihum  Mgtmtiorum  sire  de  Diis  oflcn  hod  the  common  name  Jack)  were 

mm  Commtntarius  (3  vols.,  ib.,  1750 — 52);  IbrmeHy  employed  to  pull  off  boots  and  to 

tMtmnonAOntcorumdMgypliorumiJLh.,  turn  spits;  and  when  instruments  were 

"SS^  4to^  with  engravings) ;  Opuscxda  ed.  invented  fur  these  purposes,  tlie  common 

Om  Waiar{A  vols.,  Leyden,  1804  to  1813).  niune  of  the  boys  was  given  tlieni  in  M{K>rt. 

•Ckadts   QuMUaua;  a  naturalist,    bom  — The  common  rocufen^  joc^  consists  of 

'56|  and  died  at  Berlin,  1787,  wliile  sec-  a  double  set  of  wneels,  a  barrel,  round 

tuy  to  the  queen  of  Prussia ;  particu-  which   the   rope    fastened    to  the   pul- 

r^  known  by  the  work  commenced  by  leys  is  wound,  a  perpetual  screw,  and  a 
▼oi.  VII.                  13 
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fly.    OccasionaUy  tlicre  is  added  a  multi-  facility,  but  always  preseires  an  < 

plying  wheel,  round  which  the  rope  is  tiinidity,  which  he  maniiests  by  cot 

first  wound,  before  it  passes  upon  the  hiniseli'  on  hearing  the  slightest 

barrel     As   this   wheel  is  considerably  sound,  or  at  the  siffht  of  a  person 

larger  than  tlie  barrel,  the  jack  is  propor-  he  is  unaccustomed  to.    This  feai 

tionably  longer  in  running  down. — The  ferent  from  that  of  most  wild  anim 

amokciack  is  moved  by  a  tan  placed  hori-  he  closely  resembles  a  do^  in  fear 

zoutaily  in  the  chimney,  and,  being  cur-  tisement,  for  he  will  ofier  no  re 

ried  about  perpetually,  by  the  draught  of  when  he  is  touched.    The  most  oe 

the  fire,  requires  no  machmery  for  wind-  commentators  on  tlie  Bible  conaii 

ing  it  up.    Spiral  flyers,  coiling  about  a  the  300  animals,  to  whose  tails  ! 

vertical  axle,  ore  sometimes  used,   and  tied  firebrands,  were  jackals.    Th 

occasionally  a  vertical  wheel,  with  sails  ion  is  grounded  on  the  great  nui 

like  the  float-boards  of  a  mill. — Jack  ia  these  animals  found  in  Svria,  and 

also  used  for  a  coat  of  muii,  and  likewise  assembling  in  large  i)acks ;  whei 

for  the  garment  worn  over  it. — Jack  boots  fox  is  com])aratively  scarce?,  and  if 

are  laree  boots  to  cover  and  protect  the  solitary.    The  jackal  has  been  pi 

legs. — Jack  is  also  used  for  a  horse  or  termed  tlio  liofCs  provider,  from  an 

wooden  frame  to  saw  timber  upon ;  for  a  dmt  it  rouses  tlie  prey  fur  diat  qua 

ereat  leatlieni  pitcher,  in  which  drink  was  The  fact  a{ipears  to  be,  that  every* 

fonnerly  put ;   for  the  small  bowl  that  in  the  forest  is  mi  in  motion  by  tn 

serves  as  a  mark  at  tlie  exercise  of  bowl-  cries  of  the  jackals ;  the  lion  ar 

ing;  and  for  a  young  pike. — Jack,  in  sea  beastsof  prey,  by  a  sort  of  instinct 

language,  is  a  sort  of  flag  displayed  from  a  call  of  appetite,  attend  the  cha 

mast  erected  at  the  outer  end  of  a  sliip's  seize  such  timid  animals  as  lietab 

bowsprit  selves  to  flight  at  the  noise  of  this 

Jackal  {cams  aureuSf  Lin.).    There  is  pack.    Bum>n  gives  tlie  following 

no  essential  dificrcnce  between  the  dog  ter  of  the  jackal :   **  It  unites  th* 

and  the  jackal,  as  they  will  breed  togctlier,  dence  of  the  dog  with  the  cowa 

producuig  prolific  oflspring.    This  spe-  tlie  wolf,  and,  participating  in  th< 

cies  of*  quadrupeds  is  very  widely  ex-  of  each,  is  an  odious  creattire,  w 

tended   dirougliout  the  >varnier  regions  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  both.** 
of  the  old  world.    It  is  found  in  Atrica,        Jackdaw  (corvus  moncdxda,  Lin. 

from  Barbary  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope ;  bird  is  one  of  the  crow  kind,  and  1 

in  Syria,  in  Persia,  and  throughout  all  celebrated  for  his  copious  vocabul 

southeni  Asia.    It  is  about  two  feet  and  a  gamilous  habits.    It  is  al)out  13  i: 

Imlf  in  lencth,  and  about  14  inches  in  length,  with  black  bill ;  white  e; 

heiglit;  the  length  of  the  tail,  about  eight  hinder  [NUt  of  tlie  head  and  ne 

inches ;  the  eyes  are  small ;  the  tail  bushy ;  hoary-gray  color ;  the  rest  of  tlie  j 

tlie  head,  neck,  sides  of  tlio  belly,  thighs,  of  a  rich  glossy  black  above ; 

and  outer  part  of  the  hinbe  and  ears,  of  a  dusky ;  die  legs  are  black.    The  , 

dirty  yellow ;  underneath  and  on  die  sides  is  very  common  in  England,  \ 

of  the  lower  jaw,  the  end  of  the  upper  lip,  remains  the  whole  year;  in  Fra; 

under  die  neck  and  l)elly,  and  the  inner  various  other  \wi\s  of  tlie  conti 

surface  of  die  limbs,  somewhat  while;  die  Europe,  it  is  migratory.    It  is  ^ 

back  and  sides  of  the  body,  to  the  tail,  of  a  frequenting  old  towers  and  ruiui 

groy-yellow,  which  is  abrupdy  divided  it  builds  its  nests.    The  female  '. 

from  the  surrounding  lighter  colors ;  the  or  six  eggs,  of  a  greenish  coloi 

tail,  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  black  hair,  exceedingly  assiduous  in  Iier  attc 

the  black  prevailing  at  the  extremity ;  the  the  young  afler  they  are  hatched, 

muzzle  and  nails  black.     All  travellers  birds  principally  live  on  wonns 

who  have  been  in  the  countries  where  the  Ivtym  of  insects,  but  they  also  app 

jackals  are  found,  mention  the  ravages  capable  of  taking  fish.      BingM 

they  commit,  and  dieir  dreadful  nocturnal  that  he  was  witness  to  an  instanc 

cries,  which,  answered  as  they  are  by  all  a  jackdaw  was  very  successful 

their  companions,  produce  the  most  ap-  mode  of  obtaining   food.     It  i 

palling  enects.      Their  voice  has  oflen  tamed,  and  may  be  taught  to  pr 

tx)en  described  as  more  terrific  than  the  many  words  wiUi  httle  difficult] 

howl  of  the  hyaena  or  the  roar  of  die  jackdaws  are  notorious  tliievea^  \ 

tiger,  and  deprives  of  repose  all  hearers  stealing  food,  but  appearing  to  be 

who  have  not  been  long  accustomed  to  it  larly  fond  of  shining  sul)stance8i|  at 

The  jackal  can  be  tamed  with  tolerable  ^^c,  and  have  frequendy  occaflHN 
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*dieit  in  peimw  who  were  after-  to  faim.     He  died  Sept  28,  1797.     He 

ofed  loDOcent.    So  far  do  they  publiBhed  a  small  tract  containing  obaer- 

I  prapeDB^,  that  they  have  been  vations   on    the   putrid    malignant   sore 

>  carry  off  apectacles  from  per-  throat,  which  prevailed  in  New  Hamp- 

)  were  reading.  sliire  from  1784  to  1786. 

IN ;  the  name  of  numerous  coun-  Jackson,  James,  an  officer  in  the  Amer- 

tDwns  in  the  U.  States.    The  lean  revolutionary  army,    was   bora   at 

,    Jacksonvilles,    Jacksontowns,  Morcton-Hampetcad,  in  Devonshire,  Enff- 

oroughs,  &;c.,  arc  chiefly  ui  the  land.  Sept  21, 1757.     In  1772,  he  left  his 

States,  and  have  mostly  received  native  country,  and  settled  in  Georgia. 

M^  siDce  general  Jackson's  sue-  When  but  19  years  of  age,  he  assisted  in 

»fence  of  New  Orleans.  the  attack  upon  Savannah,  in  which  he 

IN,  William,  a  musical  composer,  displayed  great  intrepidity,    and  shortly 

io  1730,  at  Exeter,  and  receivotl  af\er\van1s  was  appointe<l  to  the  command 

nents  of  a  classical  education,  of  a  volunteer  company  of  liglit  in&ntry. 

iew  to  his  following  one  of  the  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1/78,  he  was 

tyftenons.     His  taste  for  music  chosen  brigade-major  of^  the  Georgia  mili- 

Itself^  however,  so  decidedly  tia,  and,  on  the  capture  or  dispersion  of 
was  yet  a  youth,  that  his  friends  that  force,  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  in 
jccd  to  place  him  under  Tmvers,  a  voluuttxjr  corps  formed  by  the  officers 
ist  of  the  catheiiral  l)elonging  to  of  Georgia  who  had  no  commands.  In 
J  city.  Ha>'ing  |>asscd  two  years  1780,  ho  vms  Iwdly  wounded  in  both  of 
tropolis,  where  he  availed  him-  his  knees,  in  a  duel  with  lieutenant-gov- 
i  instructions  of  some  of  the  l>cst  emor  Wells,  who  lost  his  life.  After  his 
i  of  his  day,  he  returned  to  Exe-  recovery,  he  continued  to  serve  with  dis- 
iO,  and,  succeeding  eventually  to  tinction  throughout  the  rest  of  the  war, 
ion  of  organist,  there  passed  the  l)eiiig  constantly  and  actively  employiid 
r  of  his  Ufe.  In  1782,  he  piil>-  in  the  mof^t  hazanlous  way;  and  when  the 
vo  octavo  vohmies,  containing  British  evacuated  Savannah  (July  12, 
stters  on  various  Subjects,  which  1782),  colonel  Jackson  was  onlered  by 
oiigh  three  editions.  He  also  general  Wayne  to  receive  the  keys  and 
a  1/91,  some  Obticr\ations  on  the  take  {>ossess]on  of  the  town, "  in  cousidera- 
Dtate  of  Music  in  London.  His  tion  of  his  severe  and  fiitiguing  s(>r\'ice  in 
omi^ositions  are  still  justly  popu-  advance."  In  the  same  month,  the  gen- 
are  distinguislied  by  chasteness  eral  assembly  of  Georgia  presented  him 
Ttion,  ingenuity,  and  truth  of  ex-  with  a  house  and  lot  in  Savannah,  as  a 

He  died  in  1804.  to^nimonial  of  their  sense  of  his  merits. 

IN,  Hall,  an  eminent  jihysician,  As  he  had  been  educated  to  the  law,  he 

son  of  an  emineYit  physician  of  now  commenced  its  i)ractice,  which  soon 

ith,  N.  IL,  doctor  Clciiient  Jack-  became  sufficiently  lucrative  to  place  him 

born  in  that  town  alwut  tlie  year  in  jmssession  of  a  competence'.    In  1783, 

!e  went  to  London  to  complete  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legisla- 

»1  studies,  and  was  there  honor-  ture,  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  ap- 

>ed  by  the  faculty  for  an  ingeni-  p(»inted  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of 

ntion,  by  which  a  \m]\  was  ex-  Georgia  militia.    In  1786,  he  was  named 

nm  a  gun-shot  wound,  that  had  brigadier-geneml,  and  was  also  admitted 

«  skill  of  all  tlie  surgeons.    After  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Georgia 

I  to  his  native  place,  he  spee<lily  Cincinnati  society.    In  1788,  he  declined 

diatuiction,  particularly  as  a  sur-  the  dignity  of  governor  of  Geoig;ia,  to 

[e  was  the  nrst  who  attempted,  which  he  had  bc^n  elected.    He  was  then 

lit  of  the  country,  the  o|)emtion  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of 

ng  die  eve,  in  which  he  was  imi-  the  militia  of  the  state,  and  subsequently 

ucceflBfuL      As  an  accoucheur,  chosen  by  the  legislature  a  senator   in 

was  in  great  repute.    It  is  said  congress.    Whilst  attending  to  his  duties 

"as  the  first  surgeon  of  this  coun-  in  this  last  ca])acity,  ho  died  in  Washing- 

ntroduced  the  method  of  healing  ton,  Jan.  19, 1 80G.    He  was  a  man  of  great 

ly  the  first  intention,  and  that  the  impetuosity  of  temper,  but  of  undaunted 

entirely  original  with  him,  al-  courage,  and  unyielding  devotion  to  hberal 

may  previously  have  been  acte<l  principles. 

Europe.    The  merit,  likewise,  of  Jacob  ;  the  son  of  Isaac,  and  the  frnid- 

itroduced  the  use  and  cultivation  son  of  Abraham ;  the  last  of  the  patriarchs, 

re  into  New  England,  is  ascribed  and  the  true  ancestor  of  the  Jews.    In  his 
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mothcr'fl  womb,  he  quarrelled  with  his  return  to  his  father's  tent  made  a 

brother  Esau,  whom  he  held  by  the  heel  clion^  in  the  chamcter  of  Jacob, 

as  ho  came  into  the  world,    llence  his  cunning  and  avarice  appeared  to  h 

name,  Jacob  (heel-holder).    Being  the  ob-  it  lias  smce  to  his  descendants,  tlie 

ject  of  maternal  induloeuce,  he  was  gende  sary  means  for  making  his  way  tli 

and  weaJ^  and  was  disposed  to  adi-anco  the  difficulties  of  his  dependent  siti 

himself  by  cunninff  rather  than  by  cour-  Now  that  he  had  become  rich,  as 

age.    While  a  youui,  he  purchased  of  his  controlled  master  of  his  poaseasio 

brother  (who  returned  home  weary  and  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  fathei 

hungry  from  the  chase)  his  birthright  for  if  he  did  not  resemble  Abraliam  in 

a  mess  of  pottage,  and,  at  the  instigation  ness  and  power,  he  did  in  pi^ny  ao 

of  his  mother,  disguised  like  E^u,  he  dcr  love  lor  his  children.    Yet  th 

obtained  from  the  bund  and  infirm  Isaac,  them  he  was  destined  to  sufier  the jgi 

the  blessinff  of  the  firet-bom,  on  which  afflictiona    As  he  had  two  lawful 

depended  Uie  inheritance  of  the  promise  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 

made  to  Abraham.    He  was  obligeil  to  tiy,  two  concubines  (Billiah  and  Z 

flee  from  the  anger  of  his  brother;  and,  witli  12  sons  and  a  daughter,  he  cot 

on  his  way  to  Laban,  liLs  mother's  brother,  escape  domestic  troubles  and  diasei 

he  received  the  first  intimation  that  the  His  beloved  Rachel  died  soon  aft 

inheritance  of  tlic  divine  promise  had  de-  return  home.    A  prince  of  tlie  \ 

▼olved  on  him.    He  saw  in  a  dream  a  violated  his  daughter  Dinali,  and  hi 

ladder  reaching  from  heaven  to  eardi,  and  revenged  the  uijury  by  plundering 

ansels  ascending  and  descending  upon  it,  murdering  tliat  people.    He  could  n 

and  the  guardian  God  of  his  family,  whom  prevent  this  nor  the  incest  committ 

he  supposed  to  be  in  the  tent  of  Isaac,  Reul>en  with  BiUmh.    Humihatioi 

conterred  on  him  the  blessing  of  Abmham.  repentance    for   the    sins  of  his 

After  this  vision,  he  finiily  l>clieved  that  seemed  now  his  lot.     But  his  m 

Jehovah  hod  chosen  him  to  be  the  father  affliction  was  the  loss  of  his  favoS 

of  a  great  people.    This  belief,  and  the  Joseph,    whose  brothers,  full    of 

love  of  Labau's  daughter  Rachel,  were  his  against  him,  had  sold  him  to  a  carai 

copsoladon  during  the  bitter  years  which  Ishmaelite  merchants,   and   hroiig] 

he  was  obliged  to  devote  to  the  flocks  of  coat,  stained  wiUi  blood,  to  their  fiul 

his  uncle,  in  order  to  obtain  his  mistress,  a  proof  tliat  he  had  been  devoun 

After  having  served  seven  vears,  he  found  wild  beasts.    This  event  decided  th 

in  his  veiled  bride  Leah  (whom  he  did  not  tiny  of  tlie  house  of  Israel.    Joseph 

love),  the  elder  aister  or  Rachel,  and,  in  subsequently  became,  in  coiisequei 

order  to  olHain  Rachel,  he  was  obUged  to  his    wisdom,  the  highest  oflicer  \ 

serve  seven  yejirs  more.     Besides  tliese  court  of  Pharaoh,  and,  in  tliis  ca] 

14  years,  he  served  six  years  for  a  herd,  recognised  his  brothers  when  they 

and,  atlcr  having  repaid  the  deceit  of  his  to    Egypt  to  |>urehase    com,    par 

fatlier-in-iaw,  by  an  artifice  which  much  them,  and  calletl  the  whole  house 

increased  his  possessions  ( Gen.  xxx.  27 —  father  out  of  Canaan  to  dwell  in  a  f 

43),  ho  departed  privately  with  his  wives  region  of  Egypt.    The  aged  Jacob 

and  children  and  property.    Laban  pur-  embraced  liis  favorite  son,  whom  h^ 

8ue<l  him,  and  scarcely  had  Jacob  ap-  for  many  years,  supposed  dead^  ac 

peased  him,  when,  after  30  years'  absence  joyed,  under  his  protection,  a  hap| 

from  home,  he  met  tlie  followers  of  his  age.    A  short  time  before  Lus  death, 

brother  Esau.     In  tliis  dilemma,  Jacob  collected  his  sons  around  his  bei 

sought  relief  in  |>ruyer,  and  a  man  wrestled  pronounccKl  over  each  of  them  a  U 

with  him  all  night  until    the    morning  full  of  prophetic  anticipations  of  the 

dawned.     Jacob    came    off   victorious,  acters  and  future  fate  of  his  descen 

though  with  a  lame  thigh,  and  he  was  He  bestowed  the  privilegi^  of  the 

called  by  his  guardian  God,  whose  hand  boni  on  his  fourth  son,  Judah,  R 

he  saw  in  tliis  event,  brad,  i.  e.  the  hero  having  fbr^>ited  tliem  by  tlie  crime  i 

of  (rod,  in  remembrance  of  the  contest,  mentioned,  and  Simeon  and  Levi  I 

This  aftenvards  liecame  the  title  of  his  inunler  of  the  Hivites.    Tohisgrau 

house,  and  die  Hebrews  (q.  v.),  Grom  him,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  the  sons 

are  called  hradiics,  i.  e.  strong  and  siout,  seph,  he  gave  privileges  equal  to  th 

Jacob  now  went  forth  wiili  more  confi-  his  sons.    The  descendants  of  Judal 

dence  to  tlie  much  dreaded  meeting  with  posed  the  most  powerfiil  tribe  amoi 

his  brodier,  and  appneased  his  rough,  but  Hebrews,  who  were  hence  called 

noble  nature,  by    liis  submission.     His  (q.  v.)    In  conformity  with  Jacob 
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H,  Jonph  buried  him  in  the  tomb  of  rartly  at  Eutin.     In  1801,  he  went  to 

aahun,  before  Mamre,  in  Canaan.  Paris,  and  HBtumod  to  Eutin,  where  he 

Jacobi,  John  Geora:e,  a  German  poet,  intended  to  end  his  days ;  but,  in  1804, 

m  at  Dfiaseklorf,  1740,  son  of  a  wealthy  having  received  an  uivftation  to  the  new 

erebant,  studied  theology,  in  1758,  at  academy  erected  at  Munich,  he  was  in- 

lildngeii,  and,  later,  in  flfelmst^dt,  tlien  duccd  to  accent  it  on  account  of  die  Iosh 

came  professor  of  philosophy  and  elo-  of  a  consideraDle  port  of  his  fortinie  by  the 

leiice  in  Halle,  where  he  published  the  niij^fortunes  of  his  brother-in-Iuw.      lie 

if  (1774  to  1776,  three  volumes),  a  pe-  was  made  president  of  the  Bavarian  acud- 

)fical  for  ladies.    Joseph  II  appointed  emy,  and  retired  from  office  at  the  age  of 

m  professor  of  belles-leltn^s  in  tlie  imi-  70  years,  retaining,  however,  his  snlan*. 

faity  of  Freybui^  in  the  Brisgau  (1784).  His  last  days  were  occupied  with  the  col- 

rom  1795  to  1800,  he  published  tlie  Uber-  lertiou  of  his  works.     He  died  March  10, 

lugger  Thschenhuch,  and  from  1803  to  181!). — Jacx)irrs  works  are  rich  in  what- 

07,the  IriSb   An  edition  of  all  his  works  ever  can  attract  elevated  souls,  yet  the 

u  published  at  Zurich,  ui  seven  vol-  opinions  resfirctiiig  liim  are  very  differ- 

nes.    He  died  Jan  4, 1814.  ent.  He  has  been  called  tlie  German  Pl<tU)f 

Jacobi,  Frederic  Henry ;  a  distinguish-  on  account  of  the  religious  glow  in  his 

,  German  philoso])her,  younger  brother  metaphysical    writings.      But,    whatever 

the  preceiding,  bom  at  DiisseUiorf,  in  opinions  may  be  entertained  respecting  his 

43.   llis  father  intended  him  for  a  mor-  ])hilasop}iy,  all  admit  that  he  was  a  most 

ant    He  earlj'  showed  a  religious  turn,  exemi)lar}'    maji,    tndy    revered    by    all 

inch,  on  his  being  sent  to  Frankfort  as  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquaint- 

Xntice,exiK)8e<l  him  to  ridicule.  He  ed  with  him.  His  philosophy,  among 
3  soon  went  to  Gtrncva,  where  his  other  tniitF,  is  characterized  uy  an  aver- 
ind  was  cultivated  by  intercourse^  with  sion  to  systems,  all  of  which,  he  maintains, 
e  most  distinguished  scholars,  and  by  when  consistently  carried  out,  lead  to 
B  amdy  of  the  best  productions  of  fjuiaticism.  His  views  were  opposed  to 
TDch  literature.  In  consequence  of  the  those  of  the  dogmatic  Mendelssohn,  the 
Xe  he  had  acquired  for  Ictten*,  he  n^turn-  critical  Kant,  the  idealizing  Fichte,  and 
homo  with  reluctance,  in  onler  to  take  the  pantheistic  Schelling.  Of  his  works, 
irge  of  his  father's  business.  He  soon  we  mention  Edward  AUwill's  Collection 
w  married  a  lady  of  Aix-la-Chaj)elle,  of  Lettei-s  (Konigsberg,  1'^^);  ff'oldemar, 
omed  with  the  finest  qualities  of  mind  a  philnsoiihical  novel  (Konigsherg,  17114); 
d  penon.  After  having  conducted  the  letters  on  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza  (Bres- 
ouera  for  some  time,  an  appointment  Ian,  second  edition,  1789);  his  work  on 
court  was  conferrc<l  on  him,  whicii  re-  Mendelssohn's  charges  against  these  let- 
red  him  from  any  further  mercantile  tei-s  (Lcipyir,  178<));  David  Hume  on  Be- 
gagements.  His  brother  introduced  him  lief,  or  Jdrnlism  and  Realism  (second  edi- 
an  acquaintance  with  Wieland,  and  ho  tion,  Vhn,  171^5);  Suidschreiben  an  Fichte 
mamiearcd  as  an  author.  In  177J>,  he  (Hamburg,  17J)f>).  His  works  were  pub- 
B  eaUed  to  Mnnich,  but  soon  fell  into  lished  by  FlHscher  (Leipsic,  in  six  vol- 
giace  on  account  of  his  exposun*  (jfihe  umes),  to  which  is  to  be  added  his  Corre- 
1869  of  tlie  Ba^Tuian  system  of  customs.  si)on(lence  (published  by  Fr.  Roth,  in  two 
ne  of  his  writings  appean?d  at  this  volumes,  1825  and  1827).  Schlegel's  re- 
le,  and  his  summers  were  s|)ent  at  view  of  Jacobi's  Wcldtmar  (in  volume  1, 
tnpelfbrt,  in  a  charming  countrj'  seat,  page  1  to  40  of  Charakitristxktn  und  Ahf- 
ii!h  he  had  built.  But  the  death*  of  his  tiken)  deserves  the  attention  of  the  student 
»  interrupted  this  tranciuil  and  happy  of  Jacobi.  His  disjiute  with  Schelling 
.  He  now  applied  himselfj  with  rv-  was  e/irri<^d  on  witli  considerable  animos- 
red  zeal  and  mdu?ir>',  to  his  studies,  ity.  It  pve  birth  to  Schellinc^s  Denknud 
■oiiraged  by  a  jouniey  to  Weimar,  der  S^hrifl  von  dm  CrvUlichen  Dingen  (Tii- 
ere  be  saw  Gothe  again,  and  became  bingen,  1812). 

uainted  whh  Herder.    His  Letters  on  Jacobink  Monks.    (See  Domitncan,) 

inoza  appeared  m  1785,  frflni  wliich  Jacobins.    The  club  of  the  Jacobins  is 

e  his  mmd  was  much  occupied  with  one  of  tlie  most  surprising  phenomena  in 

tophysical    specidations   on    religious  history.    That,  in  a  civilized  nation,  ao 

jects.    As  the  influence  of  the  French  largo  a  bo<ly  of  men  could  be  fotjnd,  unh- 

olution  extended  itself,  he  went  from  ing  rare  energy  with  execrable  vice,  iwlit- 

meldorf,  in  1794,  to  Holstein,  the  native  ical  madness  and  outrageous  cruelty,  com- 

Ditiy  of  his  fiither,and  live<l  part  of  the  mittcd  always  m  the  name  of  virtue^  ia  a 

e  at  Wandabeck  and  Hamburg,  and  historical  phenomenon  of  the  higfaeatin* 

13* 
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teresL  It  is  of  great  importance  for  the  his-  the  assembly  by  this  means.  Meanwhile 
toriaii  to  know  this  period,  but  it  requires  Mirabciui  died,  April  2, 1791.  The  mo- 
extensive  study  to  understand  thoroughly  narchical  cliil),  under  Clermont-Tonnene, 
the  proceedings  of  this  club  and  tlieir  which  opposed  the  arrogance  of  the  Jaco- 
causes.  In  the  article  fYemcCj  division  bins,  was  menaced  by  the  mob,  Jan.  27 
France  before  the  Revolution^  tlic  deplorable  and  March  28, 171)1,  and  finally  dispeiseii 
state  of  that  coimtry  before  tliat  event  is  by  violence.  The  Jacobins  now  becaiuc 
sot  forth.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  was  sensible  that  the  pike-men  were  their  iva) 
totally  uneducated  and  grievously  opp'ress-  auxiliaries.  The  flifflit  of  the  king  still 
od,  and  the  whole  political  organization  more  exasperated  the  most  zealous  of 
so  rotten,  that,  once  touched,  it  necessarily  them,  and,  afler  the  close  of  1792,  their 
fell  to  pieces*  The  religious  state  of  the  j)rinciples  were  so  exaggerated,  that  tb<> 
country  was  not  unUke  the  political.  The  original  Jacobins  were  now  expelled  from 
church  was  too  corrupt  to  withstand  the  the  club  as  royalists  or  modhis;  foriu- 
bold  attacks  of  reformers,  enthusiastically  stance,  Freron,  Legendre  and  ocbeK 
devoted  to  their  new  systems.  The  coiut,  Whatever  was  resolved  upon  in  these 
and  the  higher  classes  in  general,  had  for  and  similar  meetings,  was  supported  br 
centuries  set  an  example  of  gross  im-  all  the  memliers  of  me  club  in  the  national 
morality  to  the  i)eople,  which  had  pro-  assembly.  The  Bretons  soon  admitted  t 
duced  its  natural  effects  in  vitiating  their  greater  number,  in  order  to  carry  through 
character.  The  opponents  of  the  church  their  opinion  with  more  certainty.  Tbw 
and  aristocracy,  wlio  came  into  power  tlje  members  liecame  pledged  to  a  certuo 
upon  tlie  overthrow  of  the  old  order  of  line  of  conduct  on  each  question,  before  it 
things,  were  wholly  unacquainted  witli  was  brought  fonvanl  in  the  general  asBem- 
the  practical  administration  of  govern-  bly  of  national  representatives,  and  a  par- 
raent,  and  hod  nothhig  to  guide  them  but  ty  was  fonned  which,  in  the  saaeinolT, 
general  philosophical  principles.  Under  always  voted  together.  Besides  the  iDtol- 
mese  circumstances,  the  excesses  which  erance  towards  those  of  different  opinioiH^ 
the  French  people  committed,  when  lefl  which  aflenvards  degenerated  into  politi- 
to  govern  themselves,  are  matter  of  sorrow  col  proscription  and  persecution,  penooal 
ratlier  tlian  wonder.  The  Jacobin  club  motives  had  a  powerful  influence  (mi  tbp 
had  the  following  origin.  Before  the  members.  ITie  private  house  in  which 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  particularly  they  first  assembled  soon  became  no  longer 
afler  tlie  American  revolution,  political  capable  of  containing  the  number  of 
societies  were  fonned  in  Paris  (where  frunds  of  the  revolution^  as  they  at  fii« 
bureaux  (Tespril,  or  associations  for  tlic  callo<i  tliemselves ;  they  therefore  ctko» 
discussion  of  literary  subjects,  had  previ-  for  their  place  of  meeting,  at  the  end  of 
ously  been  common),  modelled  afler  the  1781),  tlie  church  of  a  suppressed  JacobiD 
London  debating  societies,  in  which  po-  monastery,  in  the  street  St.  Honore,  in  the 
litic4il    subjects   were    debated,  and  the  centre  of  Paris,    This  was  the  origin  of 


pie  of  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States  wa««  the  constitution.     Their  external  symbol 

before  the  French,    Some  distinguished  was  a  red  cap:  aflerwards,  a  dirty die« 

members  of  tlie  first  national  assembly,  was  the  token  of  their  ^onsculbtfinii.   TV 

principally  from  Bretagnc,  and  common-  revolution  proceeded  rapidly,  and,  in  all 

crs,  on  account  of  the  opf>osition  of  the  tJic  largo  and  small  towns,  and,  in  179^ 

privileged  classes  and  of  the  court  i>arty,  even  in  some  villages,  similar  societies 

saw  the  necessity  of  acting  in  concert,  and  wnre  formed,  which  the  motlier  society  a: 

ofpreparingforthemeasun'sofeachdayby  Paris  rendered  dependent  on  itself ;  and 

previous  delilH^mtions ;  for  which  puriKKse  thus  it  l)ecaine  enabled  to  direct  the  pub- 

tlieyassembled  in  the  evenings  at  the  hoiLse  lie  opinion  of  all  France.    In  17T)3;  the 

of  one  of  tlieir  body,  or  hold  a  COUCI&9,  as  we  Iwiding  clul),  in  which  sometiines  inoif 

should  term  it    Among  them  was  count  than  2d00  members  convened,  kept  up  • 

Miralxiau,  who,  when  the  Jacobins  subse-  correspondence  with  more  than  400  affili- 

quently  ])aasetl  tJie  constitutional  limits,  atod  societies,  and  the  number  of  Jac- 

aeceded  from  tliem,  and  even  denounced  obiiis  in  all  France  was  estimated  at  about 

them.  The  same  was  the  case  with  La  Fay-  400,000.    It  is  unneceesaiy  to  derignalr 

ette.    But,  when  botli  perceived  that  they  the  princi])al  members  of  the  mother  aoci- 

co*  «;i  effect  notliing  in  tlie  national  assem-  ety,  as  it  is  well  known  tliat  all  men  of 

I  iif  witliout  the  consent  of  the  J  acobins,they  any  note,  who  played,  or  wi^ed  to  plty»« 

rutumed  to  the  club,  in  order  to  influence  [)art   in    tho  revolution,  were  JacofaitfL 
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luence  which  Parifli  more  than  any  the  aasembly,  their  followers  filled  the 

Suropean  capital,  exerts  over  the  tribunes  of  the  hall  of  the  deputies,  and, 

\  creatly  increased  the  power  of  by  their  disorderly  conduct,  and  frequent- 

cooiDS    there.       Whatever    they  ly  by  loud  threats  against  individual  mem- 

to  propose  in  the  national  assem-  here,  discourajred  all  opinions  or  resolu- 

»wever  daring  it  might  be,  they  tions  which  did  not  coincide  with  those 

lie  of  the  assent  of  the  other  popu-  of  their  party.    This  was  cs|)ecially  tlic 

ieties.  fit)m  their  connexion  with  case  with  respect  to  the    king,  against 

icipal  members  of  the  other  clubs,  whom  the  Jacobins  and  Corde'liera,  par- 

ittually  induced  ambitious  Individ-  ticularly  since  171)1,  had  circulated  the 

len  of  the  hisher  classes,  to  join  it,  grossest  calumnies.    The  democratic  Cor- 

renounce  the  nrivileges  of  their  deliers  therefore  joined  with  the  Orleans 

with  a  view  or  obtaining  greater  party,  which  labored  unwittingly  for  the 

jcnce  in  the  new  state  of  things,  objects  of  the  republicans,  by  uttering  the 

altation  of  tlie  revolutionary  spirit  most  slanderous  charges  against  tlie  king 

rapid,  and  so  much  dissension  was  and  (jueen,  and  by  ha\ing  the  lowest  of 

omonff  the  revolutionists  by  the  the  rabble  on  their  side,  and  partly  even 

»  of  the  op|)osite  party,  aided  by  in  their  pay.    This  was  the  reason  that  a 

influence,  that  the  boldest  chunic-  popular  insurrection  op|)osed  with  vio- 

med  a  smaller  club,  which,  from  its  lence,  April  18,  1791,  the  de])arturc  of  the 

►f  meeting,  in  tho  church  of  the  king  to  St.  Cloud,  where  he  wished  to 

(can  friars,  was  called  the  club  of  sfx^nd  die  Easter  holvdays.     Even  the 

idkn  (q.  v.),and  which  was  joined  national  guard,  in  disolM^dience  to  the  or- 

be  exalitSj  as  they  were  denominat-  der  of  their  conuiiander.  La  Fayette,  re- 

his  was  the  proper  field  for  tlio  fused  to  escort  the  king,  who  was  already 

Danton,  and  here  the  monster  Ma-  seated  in  the  cxirriage,  tlirough  tlie  multi- 

n  1789  e<litor  of  the  Friend  of  the  tude.    The  i)arty  of  the  king's  enemies 

found  'credence  to  his  wild  and  was  the  more  powerful,  as  the  more  mod- 

J  maxim,  that  the  end  justifies  the  erate  meml)ers  had  withdrawn  from  tlie 

Here  sansculoUism  was  fully  de-  Jacobin  club,  and    the    Cordeliers   had 

I  in  its  violence,  its  hatred  of  reh-  again  formed  a  junction  with  it,  June  21. 

ad  contempt  of  morality  and  law.  The  latter,  however,  continued  their  meet- 

cumstan^es  of  tiiis  agitated  period  ings  at  the  Capuchin  monastery,  in  order, 

i  the  boldest  measures,  and  the  by  being  prejxared  and  united,  to  manase 

nscrupulous  men  were  of  course  the  dehberations   of  tlie  Jacobin    club, 

(t  daring.  The  ex-Capuchin  Chnbot,  After  the  flight  of  the  king,  June  21, 1791,. 

mis  CK)ot«>,  Collot  d'llerbois  and  tlicy  made  use  of  tho    |X)pular  hatred 

;arricd  their  temerity  to  the  highest  against  him,  and  loudly  demanded  the 

D  their  public  R{)ecches.    As  the  dejiosition  of  Louis  and  the  erection  of  a 

18  and  the  combined  Orlennists  and  republic.    But  the  more  moderate  part>', 

8t9,  who  labored  to  overthrow  die  wlio  for  a  long  time  were  called  FeuiUmits^ 

the  former  for  die  duke  of  Orleans,  from  the  place  of  their  meeting,  opposed 

!  latter  to  establish  a  republic,  took  their  designs,  and  the  insurrection  of  July 

It  side  of  die  apartment  of  the  na-  15—17, 1791,  failed  of  its  object    But,  on 

asembly ;  tlie  nipmbers  of  the  oth-  the  other  hand,  the  retired  deputies  of  the 

liar  societies  placed  themselves  on  constituent  assembly  failed  of  dissolving 

,    Few,  however,  attended  the  as-  die  Jacobin  club,  before  the  close  of  its 

for  the  purj)Ose  of  delil)crution,  omi  session.  When  the  legislative  as- 
urpose  being  only  to  vote  for  what  sembly,  die  new  delegates  to  which  had 
Bady  been  agreed  upon.  The  Jac-  been  chosen  almost  entirely  under  the* 
ind  other  similar  clulis  therefore  influence  of  the  Jacobins,  had  opened  its 
I  the  forms  of  the  national  assem-  session,  Oct  1,  1791,  die  friends  of  the 
readcnts  and  secretaries  were  cho-  king,  among  whom  the  Girondists  (q.  v.) 
e  order  of  the  day  determined,  were  conspicuous  for  talents,  maintamed 
ons  passed  by  a  majority'  of  votes,  for  some  time  die  majority  against  his  en- 
is  or  tribunes  assigned  to  the  audi-  amies  (the  Cordeliers),  even  in  the  Jaco- 
To  such  popular  societies  the  na-  bin  club,  so  that  die  leaders  of  this  rlub — 
iflMmbly  gave  a  legal  existence  in  Danton,  Marat,  Rol)espierre — were  obliged 
0titutioD  which  it  drew  up.  From  to  disguise  their  projects.  But  their  influ- 
ne,  the  Jacobin  club  exercised  a  ence  was  augmented  by  die  circumstance 

tyranny  over  it    Wheno'er  the  that  the  mayor  of  Paris,  Pethion,and  with 

18  were  not  sure  of  die  majority  in  him  tho  municipal  authorities  of  Farisi, 
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composed  of  JacobiDss  espoused  their  emcd  by  the  Manitists  or  Cordeliera,  who 
cause.  Even  tlie  moderate  Jacobius,  aod  ruled  in  the  Jacobin  club  with  iron  swajr, 
aiTiong  them  some  of  the  royal  ministers,  under  tiie  duiimvirato  of  Robespierre  the 
inclined  to  the  party  of  the  enemies  of  the  Incorruptible,  and  Danton,  the  formidable 
king.  Thus,  by  tlie  popular  insurrection  creator  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  with 
of  May  2L),  17i)2,  they  obtained  a  rcsolu-  Marat  for  nn  assistant.  On  the  other  band, 
tiou  of  the  national  assembly,  requiring  the  moderate  party  was  victorious  in  the 
the  king  to  disband  the  body  guard,  de-  provinces,  at  Marseilles,  Bordeaux  and 
creed  to  him  by  tlie  first  assembly  of  the  Lyons.  The  south  took  up  arms  asaiDH 
nation ;  but  tliey  were  unable,  by  the  in-  the  Jacobin  convention.  But  the  Mouo- 
surrection  of  the  suburl)fl  of  St.  Antoine  tain  party  succeeded  in  depriving  tlie  con- 
and  St.  Marcell  of  June  20,  to  compel  the  vention  of  power,  and,  on  the  proposal  of 
king,  whom  only  four  Swiss  grenadiers  Billaud  de  Varennes,  the  constitution  gave 
protected  against  the  attacks  of  the  furious  way  to  the  nngn  of  terror  (from  August, 
multitude,  to  revoke  the  veto  that  he  had  17?)3,  to  July,  1794 J.  But  tJie  triumph 
affixed  to  two  resolutions  of  the  national  of  Jacobinism  was  the  establishment  d 
assembly;  but  they  gained  a  majority  of  the  committee  of  safety,  which  completed 
tiie  assembly  to  protect  from  condign  tlie  reign  of  terror  tmder  Robespierre,  and, 
punishment  the  authors  of  this  tumult —  by  means  «f  the  revolutionary  armies,  sup- 
Pethion,  Manuel  and  others.  Meanwhile,  pressed  rebellion  with  fire  and  s^'ord  in 
the  Jacobins,  offended  by  a  note  of  the  Vendue,  and  in  the  soutli.  Cities  like 
Austrian  minister  of  state,  prince  Kaunitz,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  were  to  be  de- 
had  effected,  against  the  will  of  the  Corde-  molished,  and  all  Vendue  to  be  transfomi- 
Hers,  a  declaration  of  war  against  Austria,  ed  into  a  great  field  of  blood  and  ashe^ 
April  20, 171)2;  and  Jacobinism  soon  dis-  Fourteen  annies,  the  guillotine,  and  aa 
played  its  influence  in  the  selection  of  iron  smbbonmess,  finally  won  tJie  victory 
genemls,  in  the  proclamations,  and  in  the  for  the  system  of  terror.  France,  it  wm 
disposition  of  the  armies,  so  that  neither  said  (and,  for  the  moment,  it  was  tnie). 
La  Fayette,  in  1792,  nor  Dumouriez,  in  wanted  only  iron  and  bread.  Not  till  the 
1793,  could  excite  tlic  army  against  the  dictator  Robespierre  (q.  v.)  luul  perished 
Jacobins.  But  all  the  occurrences  subse-  under  the  guillotine,  July  28,  17JM,  and 
nuent  to  June  20 — ^the  lu-rival  of  tlie  con-  with  him  104  of  his  partisans,  togetlier 
fedennes  from  Brest,  Marseilles  and  other  with  the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  did 
plar(»s,  July  13 ;  tlie  attack  of  the  Tuile-  the  convention  recover  its  authority.  It 
ries  on  the  night  of  Aug.  9;  the  canying  denied  to  all  popuhu-  assemblies  any 'inter- 
of  the  king  and  his  family  as  prisonere  to  ference  with  the  government  In  vain  did 
the  Tonii)le  by  the  nuunciiml  officers  of  the  Jacobin  club  attempt  an  insurrectwa, 
Paris,  Aug.  13;  the  massacre  of  the  pris-  Nov.  11, 1794,  in  order  to  tear  the  inon- 
oners.  Sept  2—7,  who  were  murdered  gter  Carrier  from  tlie  srvord  of  the  law. 
without  trial;  the  choice  of  new  members  This  was  its  last  stniffgle.  The  citizen^ 
of  the  convention,  in  Se|>tember  of  the  of  Paris  surrounded  the  hall  of  the  Jaco- 
same  year  ;  all  the  acts  of  the  national  bins  till  the  militar}'  arrived  and  dispcxwd 
convention,  from  Sept  21, 1792,  to  May  the  meeting:  Legendre  closed  the  halL 
20,  1795,  even  afler  the  9th  Thennidor  The  finishing  stroke  was  given  to  the 
(July  28,  1794),  especially  the  execution  victory  by  tlie  decree  of  the  con\-entk)n, 
of  the  king ;  and,  finally,  the  establish-  tliat  tlie  Jacobins  shoidd  not  renew  their 
ment  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  March 

9,  1793— may  be  n-ganled  as  more  or  less  ctcei  popular   commotion,  wbosc   exasperated 

etfected  by  the  Jacobins.     The  Jacobins  feeling  lead  them  to  put  the  wont  consuuetkn 

were  divided  into  two  partii's:  agreeing  on  each  other  a  doings,  was  never  more  elearir 

as  to  ihe  end,  thev  thought  difftrently  e^^'^}\ed  than  in  Uie  case  of  tbc  Girondisu  ud 

.         .1  "  ^rp  11.  1 1  Jacobins.      Whilst  tbc  Girondists  accissed  tk 

concerning    the    means.       falhen,    who  Jacob.ns  of  being  in  the  pay  of  foi^igJSI^har. 

overthrew  Rol>e6piern»,  was  as  true  a  Jac-  mg  admitted  the  EnglisV  mto  TouJoa,  ic.  (iW 

obin  as  the  latter  was.    The  enthusiastic  Alemoirs  of  Briviot  are  full  of  these  charges),  tk 

suspected  the  moderate.     The  victory  was  Jacobins  accused  the  Girondists  of  being  fcriW 

long    doubtful.      Finally,    the    moderate  kmg,&c.    h  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Gi- 

.  1     I      mi  ui*  ronuists — as  virtuous  a  party  as  pcrhaiM  ever  ex* 

were  vanquished.    The  genuine  repubh-  jstcd-were  merely  thiUUcal   poSSwuT*"! 

cans— the  Girondists,  or  the  |>arty  of  the  never  could  have  saved  France,  in  the  state  whick 

Plain — were  suIkIuccI  Mav  31  and  June  2,  it  then  was.    They  made  the  virtue  of  the  naM 

17a},  by  the  more  violent  Jacobms,  or  ^^  [»»«'«  ^^  ^^\  political  ediS«^-«  aisttke 

Mountain  party*    Th«o  again  wen,  gov-  S^^  ^e^ur"  B^b  ^^S^U  ^.SSli: 

*  The  common  iate  of  parties  in  periods  of  could  no  longer  cxift  together. 
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igi.  But  their  principles  survived  nisme  (five  volumes,  Hamburg,  1800) ;  also 
efeaL^  They  took  advantage  of  tlie  the  LeOres  (Tun  Voyageur  a  VAhU  Barrud, 
1  fiunioe  to  stir  up  a  rebellion,  April  ov  nouvtavx  Documcns  wmr  ses  Mhntnrts 
May  20—33, 17S».  Tlie  last  one  (London,  1800),  written  in  a  similar  spirit 
It  tlw  coDveution  to  the  verge  of  To  Icam  the  true  character  of  the  Jaco- 
(tioD.  A  member  named  Ferrand  bins,  the  debates  of  tlie  national  assembly 
undcred ;  all  the  rest  took  to  flight,  should  be  studied. — ^In  1814,  the  violent 
14  of  the  fonuer  Mountain  jJurty,  ultras  (q.  v.)  were  called  \chitt  Jacobins ; 
nmediately  passed  a  numbcT  of  de-  whilst,  in  turn,  the  adherents  of  NaiM)leon 
conformably  with  llie  will  of  th  were  called  rtd  Jacobins,  As  the  aristoc- 
DS.  Not  withoiU  difficulty  were  racy,  before  the  revolution  of  1792,  called 
iris  committee  able  to  quell  this  the  i)eoplc,  in  contempt,  la  canniUe  (q.  v.), 
tumulL  By  die  disanning  of  the  so,  before  the  revolution  of  16JJ0,  every 
rg  St  Antolne,  tlie  Jacobin  party  libt^ral,  however  loyal  he  might  l>e,  was 
principal  support,  as  it  had  already  called  a  Jacobin,  Immediately  after  the 
B  boldest  oratonf — Bairero,  Collot  revolution  of  1830,  popular  societies  were 
1018  and  Billaud  de  Varennes,  who  formed,  or  at  least  ap)>eared  openly,  two 
transported  to  Cayenne,  April  2,  of  which  soon  gave  uncasiueiiss  to  govern- 
or tlie  14  deputies  who  had  dcsir-  ment,  and  Uieir  proceedings  were  suhject- 
estore  the  system  of  terror,  C  killed  ed  to  a  judicial  investigation.  The  names 
ihresaftertheir  condemnation,  July  of  these  societies  were  Vami  du  ptupU 
mg  whom  was  tlic  talented  Koinnie.  and  jiide-toi  et  Dieu  Ccddera.  They  were 
in  Toulon,  the  Jacobins  were  at  abolished.  An  association  is  now  forming 
ctorious;  but  the  troops  of  the  con-  in  France,  die  professed  object  of  which 
1  occupied  the  city  again,  May  2f).  is  to  protect  the  country  against  invasion, 
the  Jacobins  pn^pared,  May  20,  and  to  guard  against  die  return  of  the  elder 
wn  downfall  Courts-martial  con-  lineof  the  ]k)urbonsw 
d  them  every  where  to  deaUi  as  Jacobites  ;  Monophysite  Christians  in 
jiB,  and  the  fury  of  die  prevailing  the  East,  who,  oppressecl  and  dispersed 
ate  party,  as  it  was  called,  outstrip-  amidst  the  rehgious  contests  of  the  sixth 
B  demands  of  justice.  The  consti-  century,  were  united  by  a  Syrian  monk, 
lOon  after  drafvn  up,  June  23, 170.5,  James  (Jacobus)  Bardai,  or  Janzalos  (578), 
le  directorial  government,  which  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  into  a  dis- 
ctually  commenced  Oct.  27  of  the  tinct  religious  sect.  Out  of  gradtude  to 
fear,  suppressed  the  last  stniggles  dieir  founder,  they  called  tiiemselves  by 
Jacobins  and  terrorists^  nil  the  exe-  his  name,  and  had,  in  Syria,  Egypt  and 
of  BaifooBuf  and  his  associates,  Meso{K)tamia, numerous  communitie8,with 
5^  1796.  But,  when  the  consdtu-  bisho|)s  and  {Mitriarehs.  On  account  of 
r  1795  seemed  annihilated  by  die  their  separation  from  the  Catholic  church, 
'  of  the  directors  Barres,  Rewi)el  diey  were  glad  to  obtain  the  protection  of 
Ar6veillere  on  the  18th  Fructidor  the  Saracens,  who  )X)sse8scd  themselvea. 
4,  1797),  Jacobinism  arose  anew,  of  the  East  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
fffat  to  penetrate  into  the  oflic«s  century*.  The  E^'ptian  Jacobites,  hav- 
iegialative  councils,  but  found  no-  ing  abused  the  indulgence  granted  them 
a  point  of  union.  Many  of  die  by  die  Saracens,  suffered  a  pcrsecu- 
floon  denounced  rejiubiir^nisni.  tion  in  1352,  after  which,  being  much 
if  them  became  die  fticnds  of  Nafio-  diminished  in  numbers,  and  restrained  in 
-Much  has  been  written  res|>ect-  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  being 
e  Jacobins,  and  die  supporters  of  gradually  separated  from  their  Asiatic 
Btitutions  in  Europe  have  lx^en  in  brethren,  diey  formed  a  distinct  sect, 
bit  of  branding  with  the  name  of  which  exists  at  dus  day  in  Egypt,  under 
nism  every  attempt  to  promote  the  die  name  of  Copts,  (q.  v.)  Internal  dis- 
of  liberal  principles.  See,  for  in-  ptites  and  political  causes  occasioned  a 
,  Robinson^B  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy  separation,  about  the  same  time,  of  the 
iaUiht  Religions  and  Govcmmctds  Abyssinian  and  Armenian  Monophysites, 
rope,  &c  (fourth  edition,  London,  from  the  great  body  of  the  Jacobites;  and, 
;  and  die  prolix  but  empty  accusa-  after  numerous  attempts  by  the  popes  to 
rtheabU  BiUTuel,  founded  on  Rol>-  bring  them  over  to  die  Roman  Catholic 
I  work,  and  on  similar  emissions  of  church,  diey  still  maintain  themselves  as 
ipirit,  and  directed  against  philoso-  an  independent  sect  in  S}Tia  and  Meso- 
3d  secret  societies  in  oeneral — Mi-  potamia,  and  consist  of  about  30  or  40,000 
'■  pour  Btrvir  h  rHistovre  du  Jacohi-  fiunilics.    Tbeso  Jacobites  are  governed 
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by  two  patriarchs,  appointed  by  the  Turk-  was  appointed  chief  librarian  and  super- 

ish  govrmors,  one  of  whom,  with  tlic  title  intendent  of  the  cabinet  of  coins.    Here 

of  U)o  patriarch  o/Antiochj  bus  his  scat  at  ho  made  out  a  catalogue  of  the  valuable 

Diarix'kir  or  Aleppo ;  the  other,  the  Syr-  library,  and  published  the  Qreek  Antholo- 

ian,  rosidcs  in  the  monastery  of  Saphran,  gy,  from  the  only  MS.  which  lias  Ijcpd 

near  Mardin,  and  governs  the  Mesopota-  preserved,  under  the  title  Anihoiagia  ad 

irmix  societies.    Circumcision  lietbre  bap-  Fidem  Codicis  Vaticam  edita  ^Leipeic,  181*^ 

tjsin,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  single  nature  to  1817).    The  number  of  his  philological 

of  Christ  (iKMice  their  name,  Monophysites),  publications  is  very  great,  besides  sewmi 

arc  common  to  them  with  tho  Copts  and  works  of  a  different  character,  as  JHltein 

Ahyannians ;  but,  in  other  respects,  they  und  Theodor,  Rosaliens  ATarhlaas,  Die  bti- 

deviate  less  than  the  other  jMonophysitcs  den  Marien,  School  for  Women  (7  vols., 

from  the  discipline  and  liturgy  of  the  or-  1827),  and  Tales  (5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1824— 

thodox  Greek  church.  18^)>  &c. ;  and  few  writmgs  are  so  wtll 

Jacobites,    In  Gn^t  Britain,  this  name  adapted,  particularly  for  young  females,  m 

was  a|)plied  to  tlie  adhcRnits  of  James  II  his.  The  first  volume  of  his  Greek  Rewler 

(who  was  dejMised  l()8i?)  and  his  posterity,  had   passed  through    seven   editions  in 

and  in  particular  to  tin*  non-jurors,  whose  1819  ;  and  selections  from  the  work  hare 

separation  from  the  Enn^lish  church  con-  been  introduced,  as  a  text  b(x>k,  into  Eng- 

sisted  merely  in  their  refusal  to  take  the  land  and  tho  U.  States  ;  in  the  latter,  uu- 

oath  of  allf^giance  to  the  new  king  ;  and  der  the  title  of  the  Greek  Reader,  edited 

who  had  their  own  meetings,  for  the  pur-  by  E.  Everett  (2d  edit,  Boston,  1829).   In 

j)ose  of  praying  for  the  Stuart  family,  connexion  with  Doring,  he  has  also  pul>- 

TIk^  were  most  numerous  in  Scotland,  lished  a  Latin  Reader, 
and 'were  very  much  lessened  by  the  de-        Jacquix,  Nicholas  Joseph,  baron  of;  a 

feat  of  the  Pretender  (1745);  and  when,  at  celebrated  botanist,  who  ^vas  a  native  of 

length,  he  died  at  Rome  (1788),  they  be-  Leyden.    He  was  bom  in  1727,  and  stud- 

gaii  to  pray  for  George  III.  ied  medicine  at  Antwerp  and  I^u^Tiin. 

Jacobs,'  Frederic    Christian    William,  The  emjieror  Francis  I  sent  him  to  th«» 

was  born  at  Gotha,  in  Saxony,  17f>l,  stud-  West  Indies,  to  collect  curious  plants  for 

ied  theology  in  Jena,  in   1781,  and,  in  the  gardens  of  Schonbninn.     lie   com- 

1784,  went  to  Gottingen,  where  he  al)an-  menced  his  voyage  in  1754,  and  relumed 

doHe<l  his  theological  studies,  in  order  to  to  Gennany,  after  an  absence  of  six  yeans, 

devote  hims^df  to  ])hilolog}-.     In  1785,  he  uiih  a  rich  store  of  plants  from  the  Antil- 

lM»eame  a  teacher  in  the  g^innasiuin  of  les,  Jamaica,  St  Domingo  and  Curacoa. 

his  native  city,  when*  he  published  several  He  published,  in  1760,  an  account  of  liis 

works,  and,  in  conjunction  with    several  n^searches  and  the  collections  wth  which 

learned  friends,  undertook  the  Charadert  he  liad  enriche<l  the  ganleus  of  Sch<'»n- 

^   dcr  Dichier  after  JVationeii  (7  vols.),  as  a  se-  brunn,  and  of  the  university  of  Vienna, 

quel  to  Siilzer's  Theorie  der  Schi'men  ffls-  which  were  under  his  direction  {fRstorvi 

senscha/tcn,  the    continuation    of  which  Stirpium  ^Htneric.),    Two  years  afler,  np- 

was  prevented  by  the  death  and  sejmra-  }w»ared  his  catalogue  of  plants  growing  in 

tion  of  the  contributors.    Among  his  oth-  the    neighl>orhood    of  Vienna,    and,  in 

er  works    an?  the  following :   Bion  and  1773,  a  magniticent  work,  entitled  Hora 

MosehuSjin  1795;in  171M3andl797,^rera-  Austriaca^  foh,  \>ith  500  colored  cngrav- 

tattones  critirre  in  Scriptore^s  vcteres  (2  vols.),  ings.    He  engagi»d  in  tlie  practice  of  mcd 
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the    Anthology,   with    indexes    (Leijjsic,  He  was  created  a  baron  in  1806.   He  di«l 

1704  to  1814,  8  vols.).    His  Tempt  (Leip-  Oct.  24,  1817.    A  list  of  his  numeroii* 

sic,  1803,  2  vols.)  was  prepared  contem-  scientific  publications  may  be  found  in  the 

jK)nineously  with  his  commentiuy  on  tho  Biog,  Unw,  and  Biog,  JVouv.  de3  Omtmp* 

Antholog)',  whieh   he  finished  in   1803.  Jaffa  ;  the  ancient  Joppa,  a  towi  of 

Of  his    Ekmentarbuch    der   Griechischen  Asiatic  Turisey,  in  Syria,  in  the  paclialic 

Sprache^  two  vohmies  had  appeared  when  of  Damascus,  16  leagues  N.  N.  E.  from  R«z- 

hewasapiwintcil  (1807)  pn)fessor  of  ancient  z6  or  Gaza  ;  12  leagues  N.  W.  of  Jenisa- 

hterature  in  the  lyceuni  in  Munich,  and  lem,  and  22  leagues  S.  S.  W.  of  St.  Jean 

mcml>er  of  tlu?  new  Bavarian  academy.  d'Acre,  on  a  tongue  of  land  ad^-aucing  into 

In  Munich,  he  completed  the  3d  and  4th  tho  Mediterranean  ;   lat  N.  32®  3'  25" ; 

vols,  of  his  Gret»k  JEHemtntarbuch,  and,  in  Ion.  E.  34°  46^  18".    Jaffa  is  situated  on  a 

three  years,  returned  to  Gotha.  where  he  hill,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  wallof 
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D  12  to  14  feet  in  heidbt.    The  port  is  Bourricnne,  who  hod  accompanied  Bona- 

sodod  by  two  forts.    There  ore  iieverul  parte  in  tlie  expedition  to  Egypt,  states  in 

iquea  and  three    convents.      Vessels  Lis  M6moireSy  tbut  the  nuissacre  of  tlio 

not  approach  the  city  nearer  tlmn  a  reinuaut  of  tlie    gurrison    of  Jafla  was 

rter  of  a  league,  on  account  of  the  tlit^resultof  the  deliberations  of  two  coun- 

ikens.    Several  consuls  of  European  cils,  ut  which  M.  de  Bourrienne  himself 

irew  reside  here.    Pilgrims  who  pro-  was  present,  ami  ui  which  "  horrible  act 

1  to  Jerusalem  frequent  this  city  much,  of  necessity/*  if  he  had  been  privileged 

ontains  3650  inhabitants.    The  envi-  to  vote,  he  would  have  concurnsd,  believ- 

s  of  Jafia  produce  fruits  of  the'  In-^t  ing  it  to  be  juistified  by  Uie  scarcity  of  pro- 

fity,  particularly  tine  and  large  oranges,  visions,  which  were  all  required  for  the 

I  Greeks  and  Phenicians  considered  French  anny,  and  the  small ness  of  its 

k  as  a  veiy  ancient  place,  and  it  cer-  numerical  force  in  the  midst  of  a  country 

ly  eidstcd  1500  years  lieforo  the  Cliris-  where  ever>'  imUviduul  was  an  enemy, 

era.    lapho  was  the  Phenician  name.  The  Egyptians  wi^re  not,  as  has  IxK^'n  of- 

pais  mentioned  several  times  hi  tlie  ten  asserted,  previously  s(^panitedfn>m  the 

ipcuies.    During  tlie  crusades,  J<:»ppa  other  pri^nersi.  As  to  tiie  poisonuig  tliose 

ame  the  capital  of  a  small  country  of  aflectcd  with  the  ])Ingue,  M.  Bourrieiuie, 

aame  name.    Saladin  burnt  it,  but  St.  whose  statements,  however,  cannot  always 

us  reestablished  it    Jaffa  is  connected  \yc  admitted  mH]naliliedly,  says  that  ho 

li  two  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  knows  that  the  onler  for  poisoning  was  is- 

of  Na))oleon :  one,  the  lx)ld  ex]K)sure  sued ;    but  Napoleon,  according  to  Las 

lis  life  by  traversing  iIjc  plague  bus-  Cases,  told  him  that  no  opium  wasmhnin- 

Js,  and  touching  the  poisonous  sort's,  to  istered.    Las  Cases  also  gives,  as  the  re- 

9  courage  to  his  soldiers ;  the  other,  the  suh  of  his  own  inquiries  in  Paris,  among 

Bssacre  at  Jafia."    Tliisj>hu.x>  contain-  the  princi[)a1  actors  on  this  occasion,  that 

a  garrison  consisting  of  Turkish  and  the  projMsid  was  made  by  Bonaparte  to 

*r  soldiera,  in  the  em])loy  of  Djezzar  the  chief  physician,  who  declined ;  that 

ha,  when  general  Ik)naparte  attacked  no  onler  was  given  to  edmuiister  opium ; 

A  breach  was  made  in  the  walls,  and  that  there  was  not  a  grain  of  it,  at 

rch  7,  1799,  when,  according  to  the  this  time,  in  the  army.      (Mhnorinl  dt 

s  of  war,  the  Turkish  conimiuidmit  Ste,  HdcnCf  Paris,  182^3 — 4,  page  2()8  et 

I  called  upon  to  surrender;  instead  of  scq.) 

icb,  he  cut  off  the  heatl  of  the  mfssen-  Jagellonks.    (Se<i  Poland.) 

The  fortress  was  tidcen  and  pillaged.  JagemanxV,  Christian  Jose{]ih,  librarian 

wpartc,  in  his  letter  to  the  directory,  of  tlie  duchess  Amalia  of  Weimar,  was 

Ventose,  year  VII  (Manrli  13,  171«»),  bom   17*35,  in    Duigelstiidt,  and    destin- 

if  "At  five  o'clock,  we  were  masters  ed  by  his  Catholic  ]>arents  for  the  cloister. 

he  city,  which,  during  24  hours,  was  Ifavhig    esca()ed    from     the     Augustine 

oscd  to  pillag(}  and  all  the  hon*ors  of  monaster\',    he  was    aAerwards   stmt   to 

',  which  never  a[>i>eared  to  me  so  hid-  Rome,  as  a  penance,    lie  lived  there  sev- 

B,".  (See  Mimoircs  de  Napoleon,  tails  ernl  years,  and  acquired  that  taste  tor  Ital- 

U  Ginirtd  Baron  Gourgaud,  vol.  2,  ian  literature  which  made  him  a  distui- 
76l)  3000  men,  says  the  duke  of  Ro-  guished  writer  on  the  tine  ans  and  litera- 
ls in  his  MimoireSy  were  made  prison-  ture  of  Italy.  He  is  the  author  of  a  De- 
tbe  greater  part  ofwhom  were  the  same  scription  of  Tuscany ;  a  llistoiy  of  Arts 
liers  to  whom  hfe  and  liberty  had  been  and  Sciences  in  Italy  (3  vols.  8vo.) ;  a 
nted  at  El  Arish,  under  the  condition  Magazine  of  Italian  Literature  (8  vols. 
to  bear  arms  against  tlie  French  witli-  8vo.) ;  the  Life  of  Galilei ;  an  IbJian  afid 
.  year,  and  to  proceed  to  Bagdad.    At  Gennan  Dictionary  (2  vols.  8vo.) ;  and  an 

same  time,  news  was  received  tliat  Italian  Grammar  and  Chrestomathy.    He 

Porte,  after  having  put  in  irons  all  the  died  Feb.  4, 1804. 

nch  agents,  had  declared  war  against  Jagger.naut.    (See  Juggernaut,) 

ooe,  ami  assembled  an  army  at  Rhodes,  Jago,  St.  ;  the  Spanish  for  St.  James. 

ich  was  to  be  sent  to  Egypt.    To  give  (See  JameSy  St.) 

ity  again  to  these  prisoners,  was  to  Jaoo,  St.  ;  one  of  tlio  largest  of  the 

d  recruits  to  the  Turks;  to  conduct  Cape    Verd    islands,    one   of   the    best 

m  to  Egypt  under  an  escort,  would  cultivate<l,   and  most   fertile;   about  60 

«  weakened  the  small  anny  under  Bo-  miles  in  circumference.    The  people  in 

■ile*B  command  at  Jaffa.    A  council  general  are  of  a  mixed  color,  exce[>t  the 

war  was  held,  and  it  was  detcrmuied  officers  ofgovemroent  and  most  of  the 

talldiouldbeputtothesword.   Even  priests.     Cotton  is  produced  in  abun- 
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dance,  and  handsome  goods  are  made  of  it,  will  not  shun  man  when  he  meets  with 

of  wliich  no  small  quantity  is  exported,  him.    His  favorite  prey  a|)|)ears  to  be  the 

The  chief  fruits  of  Uie  island,  besides  a  larger  quadrupeds,  such  as  oxen,  honeis 

}>rofusion  of  plantains,  are  grapes,  citrons,  sheep  and  dogs,  which  he  attacks  indi^- 

emous,  oranges,  musk  and  water-melons,  criminately,  and  in  the  same  treacherous 

limes,  guavas,  pomegranates,  quinces,  cus-  manner  as  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  uniform- 

tard-a[)ples,  papas,  &c.    The  chief  towns  ly  singling  out  the  lust  of  a  herd  as  the 

are  St  JaffoandPraya.   Lon.  23^  4<y  W. ;  object  of  attack.    When  he  hau  made 

lat  15^  4' N. ;  population,  20,000.  choice  of  a  victim,  he  springs  on  its  back, 

Jaoo  de  Cuba,  St.;   a  town  in  the  and,p1acing  one  of  his  paws  upon  the  back 

island  of  Cuba,  near  the  south  coast;  Ion.  of  the  head,  whilst  he  seizes  its  muzzle 

7(P  ^  W. ;  lat  20**  30'  N.   It  is  situated  m  with  the  other,  twists  its  head  round  witli 

the  interioi  of  a  bay,  on  a  river  of  the  a  sudden  jerk,  thus  dislocating^  its  spine, 

same  name,  about  six  miles  from  the  sea,  and  instantly  depriving  it  of  life.    The 

and  was  long  considered  as  the  capital  of  jaguar  is  generally  considered  as  untam- 

the  island,  but  is  much  reduced  from  its  able,  and  to  maintain  his  savage  ferocity 

fonner  splendor.    It  is  handsomely  built,  even  in  the  captive  state  ;  but  this  asser- 

and  contains  a  college,  an  hospital,  a  cathe-  tion  is  amply  contradicted  by  facts.    The 

dnd,  two  or  three  convents,  and  16  prima-  inhabitants  of  South  America  hunt  the 

ry  schools.    It  has  a  large  trade,  priuci-  jaguar  in  various  ways,  either  with  a  pack 

pally  in  sugar  and  tobacco.    It  has  a  good  of  dogs  or  by  means  of  the  kuso  ;   this 

harbor,  defended  by  a  casde  called  El  latter  mode,  however,  can  only  be  em- 

Morro,   Population,  as  ffiven  in  the  Cuadro  ployed  ufion  plains  or  open  grounds.  The 

EstcuUstico   de  Cuba  (Havana,  1829),  is  Inmans  are  even  hardy  enough  to  attack 

26,738.    Its  situation  is  unheahhy.  this  formidable  creature,   nngle-handed, 

Jago    de    Compostella,    St.      (See  armed  with  a  lance  of  five  feet  in  length, 

ComposieUcu)  and  then*  lefl  arm  enveloped  in  a  sbeep 

Jaoo,  St.,  or  Santiago  ;  capital  of  Chi-  skin  ;  by  means  of  which,  they  fhistiaie 

le.    (See  Santiago,)  the  first  onset  of  the  furious  animal,  and 

Jaguar  (felis  onca,  Lin.).     This  name,  gain  sufficient  time  to  plunge  their  weia>- 

having  been  applied  to  several-  different  on  into  his  body,  before  he  has  time  ror 

species,  is  apt  to  create  some  degree  of  a  second  attack.     Notwithstanding  the 

confusion.     The  jaguar  holds  the  some  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  jaguar,  he 

rank  among  the  animals  of  the  new  con-  finds  a  powerful  opponent  in  the  great  ant- 

tinent  as  the  tiger  among  those  of  the  old.  eater,  although  this  latter  anin^  has  no 

On  the  whole  upper  part  of   its  body,  teetli  to  defend  himself;  as  soon  as  the 

it  is  of  a  bright  yellowish  fawn  color,  jaguar  attacks  the  ant-eater,  it  lies  down 

which  passes  on  the  throat,  belly,  and  in-  on  its  back,  and  suffocates  or  strangles 

side  of  the  legs,  into  a  pure  while.    On  him  with  its  long  claws, 

tliis  ground,  the  head,  limbs  and  under  Jahn,  Frederic  Louis ;  inventor  of  the 

surface  are  covered  with  full  black  spots,  modem  system  of  gymnastics,  bom  in 

of  various  sizes,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  1778,  in   romerania,  in  the    village   of 

with  annular  patches,  either  with  a  black  Lanz,  near  Lcnzen.  His  father  was  a  cler- 

point  in  tlie  centre,  or  formed  of  small  e^'man.    lie  studied  in  Jena,  Halle  and 

black  s{)ots  arranged  in  a  circular  fumi.  Greifswalde,  and  exerted  himself  much 

This  animal  is  jound  in  the  swampy  for-  to  suppress  the  LandsmanschafUn  (combi- 

ests  of  South  Atncrica,  especially  in  the  nations  of  tlie  students,  according  to  the 

neighborhood  of  large  ri\er8,  which  he  sections  of  the  country  to  which  the?  be- 

swims  with  great  case.    Of  his  power  of  longed),  which  excited  so  much  sectiODal 

swiinininsf,  ns  well  as  of  his  extroordina-  feeling  among  them.    (For  an  account  of 

ry  strength,  the  following  circumstance,  these  LandsmanachafUn^  see  Universilia.) 

related  by  D'Azara,  will  give  some  idea : —  In  1809,  ho  went  to  Berlin,  and  beouue 

A  jaguar,  after  having  attacked  and  de-  an  instructer  in  a  private  institution.    At 

stroyed  a  horse,  carried  tlie  body  of  his  tliat  time,  the  French  were  masters  of 

victim  to  the  bank  of  a  broad  and  rapid  Germany,  and  the  best  means  of  preiwr- 

river,  al)out  60  paces  distant,  over  which  ing  the  Gennans  for  a  contest  with  their 

he  swam  with  his  prey,  and  then  dragged  oppressors  constantly  employed  the  mind 

it  into  the  adjoining  wood.    Possessed  of  of  Jahn  and  otliere  of  his  countiymen. 

such  tremendous  powers,  this  animal  is  With  the  view  of  exciting  patriotic  M- 

tlie  dread  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun-  ing  among  the  young  men  of  Germany, 

tries  he  infests.    It  is  seldom,  however,  hee8tablislied,in  1811,  his  first  flymnashnn. 

that  he  attacks  the  human  race,  though  he  No  conveisatioQ  was  permhtodin  FruKfa^ 
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cr  in  any  hnguage  but  their  own ;  nation-  Jai^p  has  re<*eive4  its  name  from  be- 
ll songs  wen  sung.  Gymuostic  exereifles  ing  prinripolly  brought  fhtni  the  environs  of 
had  iaag  beibre  been  uitroduced  into  Xolapa ;  tliough  the  plant  which  produces 
SehrapfendiaLl^  Guts-mut)iM;  butJalin  it  is  abundant  iu  odicr  parts  of  Mexico, 
Srat  conoeivea  me  idea  of  making  g>'iti-  even  in  the  immediate  viciuity  of  Vera 
vum  nationaJ  establishments  for  educa-  Cruz.  It  \s  much  emplo^'cd  ui  medicine, 
ion.  (See  Gmnattici.]  During  tlic  war  as  a  very  valuable  purgaUve^and  lias  been 
dueh  Boon  atter  broke  out  between  Ger-  known  m  Europe  8inc«  tlie  year  IGIO.  It 
lany  md  Fmnoe,  the  gymnasia  were  isexportedexdusively  from  Vera  Cruz,  to 
■pended;  but  when  peace  ^vas  con-  the  amount  of  about  400,000  pounds  annu- 
jiided,  in  1814,  Jahn  reopened  his  insti-  ally.  The  plant  is  the  convolvtdta  jakipa 
tdomBf  and  exerted  all  his  powers  again  of  authors,  an  herbaceous  twining  ^ine, 
I  make  them  schools  of  patriotism.  In  tlie  haWng  entire  cordate  or  tliree  to  five  Iol)ed 
reandme,  the  fiberal  spirit  which  spread  leaves,  and  large  white  flowers  with  pur- 
ser the  continent  of  Euroiic,  found  its  pic  veins.  The  root,  which  is  the  jmrt 
my  into  the  gymnasia.  The  German  gov-  employed,  is  very  large,  sometimes  weigh- 
nmentB  bmn  to  dread  the  eflfects  of  tiiat    me  50  pounds. 

ife  of  fieecuMn  in  the  notion,  which  tli(\v  Jamaica  ;  one  of  the  West  India  islands, 
id  thenieelvee  used  for  the  ovcnhrow  of  1)elonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
le  French.  After  the  murder  of  Kotzc-  most  considerable  and  valucdile  of  her 
iWy  by  the  student  Sand,  the  govern-  possessions  in  that  quarter.  It  is  of  an 
lenta  tearing  or  professing  to  fear  the  ex-  oval  fonn,  about  150  miles  in  length,  and, 
tenee  of  secret  combuiations  of  a  polit-  on  a  medium,  about  40  miles  in  breadth ; 
fll  dnncter  in  the  g}'mna24a,  Jului  and  Iyuig30  leagues  west  of  Sl  Domingo.  A 
■ny  of  his  fnends  were  urrpsunl,  and  lof\y  nuigc  of  mountains,  calletl  the  Blue 
1  iir  a  yrery  arbitnuy  and  illepd  man-  mountains,  runs  through  tlie  whole  island 
In  1825,  the  tribunal  at  Frankfort  from  east  to  west,  dividing  it  into  two 
ad  Jahn  to  be  innocent  Several  of  ports,  and  rising  in  some  of  its  most  ele- 
ia  aehohn  were  also  imprisoned,  and,  vateil  peaks  to  7431  feet  alwve  the  level 
fter  a  long  confinement,  hberatcd  without  of  the  sea.  On  the  north  and  south  sides 
iaL  of  these  mountains,  the  aspect  of  tlie 

Jahn^  John,  bom  at  Taswitz,  in  Alora-  country  is  extremely  different  On  tlio 
ia,  in  1750^  profbasor  of  tlieology  in  tlic  north  side  of  the  island,  the  land  rises 
nhreraitjr  of  Vienna,  died  in  August,  from  die  shore  into  hills,  which  are  more 
816L  Jahn  published,  among  other  works,    remarkable  for  beauty  than  boldness,  be- 

Chaldaic  and  Syriac  Grammar  (Vienna,  ing  all  of  gentle  occlivity,  and  commonly 
798);  Aiatnan  Grammar  (ITiK));  Bihli-  senarated  from  each  obier  by  s])acious 
al  Arebssolonf  ^  vols.,  ib.,  1797  to  1800 ;  vales  and  romantic  ine<{ualities.  Ever)' 
d  edit,  ib.,  1817  to  1818,  nart  of  which  valley  lias  its  rivulet,  and  everv  hill  its 
as  been  translated  into  English,  under  the  cascade.  On  the  southern  side  ot*  the 
lie  of  die  Hebrew  Commonweahli,  Ando-  island,  the  scenery  is  of  a  different  nature, 
er,  18S8\ ;  I3€ment€urlmch  der  Hebraischen  consisting  of  the  stupendous  ridges  of  the 
faraeAeC}Yola.,17S9]^  »^ra^  Blue  mountains,  of  al)ru])t  precipices  and 

bfllmjiBdroduttwinLibrosSacrosvde^  inaccessible  cliffs,  approurhing  the  shore. 
Weru  fib.,  1804;  3d  edit,  ib.,  1825);  Ar-  The  soil  of  Jamaica  is  in  some  places 
kmdegia  BSUka,  an  abridgment,  iu  Lat-  deep  and  fertile  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Ed- 
\  of  dm  larger  work  on  Biblical  Ar-  wards  pronounces  it  to  bo  an  unfruitful 
fanolqn  m  German  (Vienna,  1804;  'M  and  laliorious  country,  compared  whh 
fit,  \ienna,  1814),  translated  into  Eng-  those  which  have  lieen  generally  regarded 
idi  (Andovar,  lot  edit,  1823;  3il  edit.,  as  fertile.  He  calculates  the  island  to  c^>n- 
837);  Orammatica  Hthraica  (ib.,  180!));  tain  4,080,000  acres,  of  which  not  more 
'Wcniia  Pnpkdimmi^CommtiUamis  criti-  than  about  2,000,000  have  l>erii  granted  to 
lu  m  LSbrot  JhrojMarum  vet.  T^stnm.  (lb,  individuals  by  potent  from  the  cro^iii. 
615);  Appendix  to  his  theological  works  The  island  is  well  watered.  There  ore 
1821^  alwnt  100  rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in 

Jail,  or  Gaol  ;  aprison  or  place  of  le-  the  ninuntaiiis,  and  niii,  commonly  with 
!il  confinement  This  wonl  is  formed  ^n-at  ninidirv,  tu  the  seu  on  l>odi  sides  of 
rom  the  French  geoUy  and  that  from  the  the  i:<Iund.  None  of  thcin  are  navigable, 
ttfaaroua  LMin  word  /erfo^a,  gaoUij  paifttla  excei»t  for  boats.  Black  river  is  the  deep- 
I  cage) ;  whence  the  Ficanis  still  ciill  a  est,  and  has  the  greatest  current.  There 
ifd-€ue  giOfoUe,  (For  some  remarks  on  ore  springs  l)Qrh  sulphureous  and  chalyb- 
le  subject  of  prisons,  see  Prison.)  ente,  in  diilerent  ports  of  tiic  country. 
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The  climate  of  Jamaica  on  the  plains  is  of  the  great  volcanic  region  of  South 
hot,  tlie  average  heat  from  June  to  Novem-  America,  and  it  is,  in  consequence,  liable 
her  inclusive,  being  isOP  Fahr^  and,  in  tlie  to  earthquakes.  June  7, 180S2,  at  mid-day, 
colder  season,  fiom  70  to  80.  On  the  an  earthouake  destroyed  the  town  of  Port 
higher  grounds,  the  heat  is  less.  The  Royal.  The  convulsion  lasted  about  three 
year,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  may  be  minutes,  when  the  town  sunk  several  6th- 
divided  between  the  wet  and  dry  seasons,  oms  under  water.  The  walk  of  the 
Sugar,  indigo,  cotton  and  coffee  are  the  buildings  may  sdll  be  seen  in  calm  weath- 
most  important  natural  productions  of  Ja-  er.  The  heavy  buildings  throughoiu  the 
maica.  Maize,  or  Indian,  and  Guinea  island  were  thrown  down,  shattered  inoua- 
com,  and  rice,  are  also  cultivated.  The  tains  ruined  many  settlementB,  generd 
bread-fruit  tree,  with  several  other  useful  sickness  ensued,  order  and  industry  were 
plants,  has  been  introduced  by  tlie  exer-  at  an  end,  and  a  mischievous  confinion 
tions  of  su*  Joseph  Banks.  The  island  al-  prevailed  until  the  terror  subsided ;  3000 
so  abounds  with  different  kinds  of  grasR,  lives  were  lost  by  this  visitation.  Smart 
of  excellent  quality.  The  several  k'mds  shocks  are  fek  almost  eveiy  year ;  in  1808, 
of  kitchen  garden  produce,  namely,  those  and  again  in  1816,  they  were  nx>re  VMknt  C 
edible  roots  and  pulse  which  are  in  use  than  usuaL  Hurricanes  are  more  fivqueat,  y^ 
throughout  Europe,  thrive  well  in  the  and,  in  many  cases,  more  terriUe  and  de-  ;, 
mountainous  parts.  There  are  also  ex-  structive  than  earthquakes.  A  sucoeaaon  ^ 
cellent  vegetables  of  native  growth.  The  of  hurricanes  desolated  this  and  some  of  ;« 
other  indigenous  productions  are  plantains,  the  neighboring  islands  for  seven  yean,  {« 
bananas,  yams  or  several  varieties,  calalue  beginning  in  IToO,  with  the  escceptioo  on- 
(a  species  of  spinagc),  eddoes,  cassavi  and  ly  of  17^  and  1783.  The  fint,  in  1780, 
sweet  potatoes.  Fruits  are  found  in  equal  was  much  the  most  destructive.  The 
perfection  and  variety,  and  no  country  af-  amount  of  property  destroyed  exceeded 
fords  so  magnificent  a  dessert  The  moun-  2,000,000  pounds  sterling.  The  gnoiDf 
tains  are  also  covered  with  extensive  farms  have  lately  increued  mndt,  and 
woods,  containing  excellent  timbers,  some  homed  cattle  are  abundant  They  feed 
of  which  are  of  prodigious  growth  and  on  Guinea  grasa,  which  was  introduecd 
solidity  ;  while  others,  as  the  well  known  by  means  of  seeds  brought  and  dropped 
mahogarr\%  are  well  adapted  for  cabinet  by  birds,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centu- 
work.  The  indigenous  quadrupeds  of  the  ly.  The  oxen  are  chiefly  from  the  Span- 
island  were  the  agouti,  the  pecarc  or  Mexi-  ish  breed,  small,  but  hardy.  The  sheep 
can  hog,  the  armadillo,  the  opossum,  the  are  said  to  have  been  originally  African, 
raccoon,  tlio  musk-rat,  the  alco,  and  the  The  swine  are  smaller  than  those  of  £u- 
monkey.  The  agouti  perhaps  remains,  rope,  and  have  short  pointed  ears.  Tbe 
and  the  raccoon  was  numerous  in  the  time  pork  is  said  to  be  much  whiter  and  svreet- 
of  sir  Hans  Sloune.  The  other  animals  er  tlion  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  wild 
are  extirpated.  Of  the  lizard,  there  are  hog  abounds  in  the  remote  woods.  The 
many  varieties.  The  woods  and  marshes  chase  of  the  wild  boar  is  a  fikvorite  di^*er- 
abound  in  great  variety  of  wild  fowl,  ^on  of  the  Creole  whites.  Tbe  Creole 
some  of  exquisite  flavor.  Parrots  are  still  horses  ore  small,  but  active.  Tbe  Eof^ 
found  in  the  groves  ;  but  tlie  flamingo  is  and  North  American  horses  do  not  so  well 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Tlie  limit  of  the  endure  the  climate.  The  mules  do  tbe  | 
miasmata  and  pestilential  atmosphere,  in  heavy  woric  of  the  plantations,  and  are  ca- 
tliis  zone,  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  elevation  pable  of  enduring  twice  as  much  fiiiffiie 
of  about  1300  feet  above  the  sea.  At  that  as  a  horse.  The  latter  is  seldom  iBedM 
heisht,  the  air  is  pcrfccdy  salubrious.  The  a  heaet  of  burden.  The  carts  and  wagons 
high  district,  called  Pedro  pUtinSf  on  tlie  are  drawn  by  oxen.  The  rats  are  very 
south-west  coast  of  Jamaicans  said,by  Bryan  numerous  and  destructive,  particulaify  to 
Edwards,  to  vie  with  any  spot  on  the  sur-  the  sugar  cane  ;  in  some  yean,  whole 
face  of  the  globe,  in  the  mildness  of  its  fields  of  this  plant  are  as  conipletely  de- 
temperature  and  tlie  purity  of  its  air.  At  stroycd  by  them  as  if  a  blight  had  aught- 
the  estate  of  Cold  Spring,  4200  feet  above  ed  on  tliem.  Eight  or  ten  hogsheads  of 
the  level  of  the  sea,  he  thought  the  cli-  sugar  are  supposed  to  be  annual^  loet  in 
mate  the  most  delightful  he  had  ever  ex-  this  way  out  of  every  himdred.  50^000 
uerienced ;  the  thermometer  seldom  falls  rats  have  been  caught  on  some  piopeitiw 
below  55°,  or  exceeds  7(P  ;  and  many  in  a  single  year,  but  no  sensible  dimiantioo 
English  fruits,  as  the  apple,  peach,  of  their  number  takes  place.  The  nemei 
strawberry,  &c.,  flourish  there  in  perfec-  eat  them  dressed  in  molasses.  The  m^ 
tion.    Jamaica  is  situated  near  the  limits  lature  of  Jamaica  is  composed  of  tbegor- 
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of  •  eotmcil   nonunated  by  the  both  from  Great  Britain  andtfae  other  colo- 

oonndDff  of  13  gentlemen,  and  a  nies  in  the  West  Indies.  Two  or  three  thou- 

of  MRiriiibly  containing  43  mcni-  sand  persons  were  engaged  by    Henry 

bo  are  elected  by  the  troeholders.  Cromwell  in  Irefamd,  and  a  considerable 

KMt  imponant  articles  of  export  number  embarked  from  Scotland  for  this 

ed  in  the  island  are  sugar,  rum,  purpose ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  governor 

^  oofiee,  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  pi-  D'Oyley,  the  government  was  administer- 

and  ginger.    Population  of  Jamai-  ed  witli  energy.    In  May,  1658,  an  attempt 

iflferent  periods :  was  made  bv  the  Spaniards  to  recover  the 

miUM,     FtM  P9opU  qf  Coicr,    siaru.  island ;  but  the  force  which  landed  for  this 

'  QHAm   *  ■  '  '  innnn*  '  'oJl'nnA  P"'!'**®  ^'^  repulsed.     About  tliis  time, 

«  aC^OOO  ....  10,000.  .  .250,000  the  settlement  became  the  resort  of  the 

itea  amounted  in  1812,  to  3UVU2;  buccaneers,    who  s|)ent    their  immense 

7,  to  846,150 ;   in  18E26,  331,119.  gains  in  characteristic  extravagance,  and 

laenase  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  enriched  the  inhabitants.    After  the  resto- 

uflBon  of  the  slaves.    .  The  free  ration  of  Charles  II,  Jamaica  became  a 

ivere  supposed,  in  1812,  to  amount  place  of  refuge  for  many  republicans  who 

N);  bat  it  n  probable  that  the  whites  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  civil 

xeeed  that  number  at  present,  that  contest    One  of  tlie  fiist  measures  of  the 

«  peo]^  of  color  are  as  many  monareh  was  to  continue  D'Oyley  in  6f- 

md  that  the  whole  population  ex-  fice,  and  authorize  the  election  of  a  coun- 

lOO^OOQ.    The  capital  is  St  Ja^o  de  cil  and  assembly  of  representatives  by  the 

i,  or  Spanish  Town  (7000  iuhabi-  people.    This,  which  was  the  first  estab- 

Kingaton  is  the  princiiial  place  in  lishment  of  a  regular  civil  government, 

nd  (SS^OOO  inhabitants).    Lon.  7G^  the  island  having  been  previously  governed 

;  loL  18^  12^  N.  by  martial  law,  took  place  in  1661.    Af- 

vfiui  Skddu — Jamaica  was  discov-  terwards,  controversies  arose  between  the 

y  Columbus,  May  3,  1494,  in  his  assemblv  and  the  crown,  which  unsetded 

<»cpedition  to  the  new  world.    In  the  affairs  of  Jamaica  for  a  space  of  fifty 

50^  beinff  on  his  return  from  Vera-  years.    At  length,  in  1728,  a  compromise 

Hic^Mmicua,  he  was  driven  by  tem-  was  effected.    The  assembly  consented  to 

ja  weather  upon  this  island,  where  settle  on  the  crown  a  standing  re\'enue  of 

rinedupwaras  of  12  months,  having  £8000  per  annum,  on  certain  conditions, 

I  vetaels,  and  suffered  every  variety  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : 

dddp.     Afler  his  death,  his  son  1.  That  the  quit  rents  arising  within  the 

as  hereditary  viceroy  of  the  coun-  island  should  form  part  of  die  revenue ; 

acovered  by  his  father,  sent  out,  in  2.  that  the  bodv  of^  their  laws    should 

0  Jamaica,  Juan  de  Esquivel,  who  receive  the  royal  assent;  and,  3.  tliat  all 

■ted  the  natives  by  his  kindness  ;  such  laws  and  statutes  of  England,  as  hod 

i  Iriand  prospered  under  his  admin-  been  esteemed  laws  in  the  island,  should 

D.    Hts  successors,  however,  appear  continue    such.      The    most   important 

e  adopted  the  cruel  policy  of  other  event  in  the  recent  history  of  Jamaica,  is 

ore  ofmat  period.  So  entire  was  the  the  final  overthrow  and  exile  of  that  fbr- 

ination  of  the  Indians  at  Jamaica,  midable  band  of  fugidve  negroes,  who,un- 

apopulodon  of  60,000  |)er9onsli\ing  der  the  name  of  Maroons,  had  fonned  an 

liscovery  of  Columbus,  not  a  single  independent  and  hostile  community  in  tlie 

daot  was  ali\'e  little  more  than  a  island,  for  tlie  greater  part  of  a  century, 

rand  a  half  afterwards.    In  1596,  an  On  the  conquest  of  the  island  from  tlie 

a  party  took  the  capital,  and  deliver-  Spaniards,  a  multitude  of  African  slaves 

ip  to  pillage.     Forty  years  after-  fied  to  the  mountains,  beyond  the  reach 

it  was  again  invaded  by  a  force  of  the    invaders,  and  maintained  them- 

le  Windward  islands,  and  the  town  selves  in  these  fastnesses  in  spite  of  all  their 

Jago  de  la  Vega  was  plundered,  efforts.     Their  numbers  were  continually 

ai  was  finally  conquered   by  the  increased  by  the  accession  of  deserting 

h  during  the  administration  of  Oli-  slaves,  and  a  harassing  conflict  was  kept 

romwelL     The  whole  number  of  up  with  the  whites,  in  which  the  latter 

at  this  time  did  not  exceed  1500,  were  tlie  principal  sufferers.    In  1738,  an 

a  number  of  negroes  was  about  the  accommodation  was  effected,  and  a  spe- 

The  Spanish  inhabitants,  rendered  cies  of  independence  guarantied  to  these 

ate  by  oppression,  made  a  manly  hanly  outlaws;  but  ot  length, in  J795,hos- 

Dce,  and  roralong  time  the  English  tilities  broke  out  again.    The  activity  and 

haiMBod  by  dieir  vindicd\'e  incur-  skill  of  the  Maroons  rendered  them  an 

Cromwell  encouraged  emigration,  overmatch  for  the  great  force   brought 
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against  them.    In  this  state  of  things,  the    dtr.    They  then   followed  ChriBt,  wen 
Kitish  resorted  to  the  use  of  blood-hoiuids,  ^vitnesses  with  Sl  Peter  of  the  traiisfiguii- 
100  of  wliich  were  imported  from  Cube,  tion  on  mount  Tabor,  and  accompanied 
and,  under  the  direction  of  experienced  our  Lord  in  the  garden  of  Olivet.    It  ii 
huntsmen,  were  le^  loose  upon  the  moun-  believed  that  St.  James  finst  preached  the 
taineerB,  to  seize  and  tear  the  unhap[>y  gospel  to  the  dispersed  Je^  and  after- 
fugitives.    Tlius  hunted  down  like  wild  wanls  returned    to    Judca,    where  be 
beasts,  and  hemmed  in  by  a  force  too  preached  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  Jews 
powerful  to  be  overcome,  they  had  no  al-  st'ured   up  Herod   Agrippa  against  him, 
tentative  but  submissiou.    The  expulsion  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  aeath,  about  thp 
of  tliis  brave  and  unhappy  race  was  de-  year  44.    Thus  St  James  was  the  fint  of 
termined  upon,  and  finally  carried  into  the  apostles  who   suffered   martyrdoia 
effect     About  600  were  transported  to  St  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates  thai 
die  cold  and  bleidc  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  his  accuser  was  so  struck  with  his  con- 
where  many  of  them  perished  miserably,  stancy,  that  be  became  converted,  and  suf- 
^eeLonff'sAtff.  ^Jamaica  (3  vols.,  1774);  fered>vith  him.    There  is  a  magnificent 
Edwards^  Hitt  qf  the  H^,  Indies  (1809) ;  church  at  Jerusalem,   which   bean  the 
Kough\ey^8Javutica  Planter's  Guuie(  1820).  name  of  SL  James,  and  bek>ngBto  the  Ar- 
Jahblichcs;  an  eminent  philosopher,  a  mcuiaus.     The  Spaniards   pretend  that 
native  of  Chalcis,  in  C(Blos}'ria,  who  flour-  they  had  St  James  fbr  their  apostle,  and 
islied  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  4tli  century,  boost  of  possessing  his  body ;  but  Baroniuei 
He  was  the  schohir  of  Anatolius  and  of  in  his  annals,  refutes  their  preienaonik 
Porphyry',  and,  having  become  perfect  in  — James,  iSSt,  called  the  Less,  an  apostle, 
the  mysteries  of  the  Plotinian  school,  he  tlie  brother  of  Jude,  and  the  son  of  Cle- 
taught  with  vast  reputation.    He  professed  ophas  and  Maiy,  the  sister  of  the  mother 
to  jx^rform  wonders  by  the  aid  of  invisible  of  our  Lord,  is  caDed  in  Scripture  the 
beiu^.    His  writings  discover  extensive  Just,  and  the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  ap- 
reading,  but  his  style  is  inelegant,  and  he  peered  to  him  in  particular  after  his  reaur- 
l)orTOws  freely,  especially  from  Poiphyiy.  rection.    He  was  the  first  bishop  of  Jeni- 
The  school  of  Jamblichus  produced  many  salem  when  Ananias  II,  high  prieat  of 
eclectic  philosophers,  who  were  dispersed  the  Jews,  caused  him  to  be  coodemneJ 
throughout   the  Roman    empire.     The  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
philosophical  works  of  Jamblichus,  now  and  the  Pharisees,  who  threw  him  down 
extunt,  ore,  the  Life  of  Pythagoras  ;  an  from  the  steps  of  the  temple,  wheta  a  fuller 
Exhortation  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy  ;  dashed  out  lus  brains  widi  a  club,  about 
Three  Books  on  Mathematical  Learning ;  tlie  vear  62.    He  was  the  author  of  the 
a  Commentary  upon  Nicomachus's  Insti-  epistle  which  bears  his  name, 
tutes  of  Arithmetic;  and  a  Treatise  on  James,  St.,  of  the  Sword  rScm/cwo  lie/ 
the  Mysteries  of  die  Egyptians,  Chaldeans  Espada) ;  a  military  order  in  Spain,  insti- 
and  Assyrians.    St  Jerome  states  that  he  tuted  in  1170,  by  Ferdinand  U,  king  of 
also  wrote  a  copious  commentarv  on  the  Leon,  to  stop  Uie  incursions  of  the  Moon 
golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,     lie  died  The  knights  must  prove  their  descent  fiom 
about  333.    This  Jamblichus  must  be  dis-  families  that  have  been  noble  on  both  sides 
tinguished  from  the  person  of  the  same  for  four  generadons,  and  that  their  anoes- 
uamo,  to  whom  the  emperor  Julian  ded-  tors  have  neither  been  Jews,  Saracens  nor 
icates  liis  epistles,  for  Julian  was  scarcely  heretics,  nor  called  in  quesdon  bj  the  in- 
lK)ni  when  the  successor  of  Porph\Ty  quisition.    Their  vows  are  those  of  pover- 
died.    The  best  editions  of  Jamblichus  Ur,  obedience,  conjugal  fidehty,  and  toe  de- 
are  these:  De  Myst,  Egypt  ChaUL  et  As-  fence  of  tlie  immaculate  conception  of  the 
syr,  luc  non  alii    Tractatus  philosophici,  holy  virgin. 

Aldus  (Venice,   1407);   De  Myst,  ^^L  James  I,  king  of  Scotland,  of  the  house 

ntcnonPorphyriiEpistolcL,6Lc,,GrMlbat,,  of  Stuart,  bom  in  1394,  was  the  son  of 

Gale  (Oxon.  l(>7d) ;  and  De  Vita  Pythag^  Robert  III,   bv  Annabella    Drummond. 

Gr,  et  Lal^  Kuster  (Amsterdam,  17(]4, 4to.  In  1405,  his  fatJier  sent  him  to  France,  in 

James,  St.,  called  the  Greater,  die  son  onler  diat  he  might  escape  the  danger  to 

of  Zcbeclec  and  the  brother  of  John  the  wliich  he  was  exposed  bv  the  ambition  of 

evangelist,  was  lioni  at  Bethsaida  in  Gali-  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Albany ;  but,  being 

lee.    He  was  called  to  be  an  aposde,  to-  taken  by  an  English  squadron,  he  and  bis 

^ther  with  St.  John,  as  they  were  mend-  suite  were  carried  prisoneia  to  the  Toxk-et 

lug  their  nets  with  dieir  fiither,  Zebedee,  of  London.    Here  he  received  an  excd- 

who  was  a  fishenimu.    Christ  gave  them  lent  education  from  Henry  IV  of  Eogiaod, 

the  name  of  Boanerges,  or  sons  of  thun-  and,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  captivity,  ap* 
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DiBelf  to  thoflc  poctica]  and  litCFaiv  ceediiig   to   tlie  cro>\ii.     By  means  of 

,  the  exisdnc  evidences  of  wiiich  bribeiy,  the  assassins  gained  admission  to 

houor.    Robert  III  died  the  fol-  the  king's  apartment ;  and  an  alarm  being 

^ear,  and  James  was  proclaimed  miscd,  the  queen^s  ladies  attempted  to 

Kit,  during  the  remainder  of  the  secure  the  chamber  door.    One  of  them, 

'  HeriiT  IV,  and  the  whole  of  that  Catharine  Douglas,  thnii«t  her  arm  througli 

ry  \j  he  \vos  migenerously  detain-  the  staple,  in  whicli  state  she  remained 

D^and,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  until  it  was  dreadfully  broken  by  the  as- 

of  Scotland  %vith  France.    This  sailants.    The   instant  the  assassins  got 

however,  pre^-ent  the  apprehend-  into  the  apartments,  tlicy  dragged  the  king 

h.    At  length,  imder  the  regency  from  his  concealment,  and,  in  suite  of  tlic 

luke  of  Bedford,  he  was  restored  cries   and  remonstrances  of  the  queen, 

kiDgdom.  afler  a  detention  of  18  who  in  vain  threw  herself  bet^veen  them 

It  wnich  time  he  was  in  his  SOtli  and  tlie  object  of  their  resentment,  put 

id  highly  accomplished,  both  men-  liim  to  death  by  multiplied  wounds.    He 

id  iu  the  manly  exercises.     He  perished  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and 

I  Joanna  Beaufort,  a  lady  of  dis-  13th  of  his  reign,  Feb.  20,  1437,  lea>iiig 

led  beaut}',  of  the  blood  royal  of  one  son  and  five  daughters ;  and  his  mur- 

d,  who  is  thought  to  he  tlie  fair  der    was    punished  by    the   deaths   of 
Uuded  to  in  bis  pleasing  ix)em  of  the    conspirators    in    exquisite    tortures. 
ig's  Qubair,  of  whom  he   became  Tlie  king,  who  may  be  said  to  have  fallen 
ed,  from  beholding  her  in  the  royal  a  martyr  to  his  attempts  to  abolish  the 
I  from  tlie  windows  of  his  apart-  anarch v    and    disorder  which  prevailed 
wliile  a  captive  in  Whidsor  castle,  throughout  his  kinp:dom,  holds  no  incon- 
retum  to  Scotland, finding  that  the  sideniblc  place  ui  t£e  cutalo^ie  of  royal 
r  Albany  and  his  son  had  alienated  autliors,  by  his  i)oems  of  tlic  KingV  Quliair, 
if  the  roost  valuable  possessions  of  already  mentioned,  Christ's  Kirk  o'  the 
wn,  he  caused  them  to  he  convicted  Green,  &c.,  the  latter  of  which  is  hurnor- 
Msuted  OS  traitors,  and  dieir  estates  ously  descriptive  of  the  manners  and  pa.^- 
3]]fii5cated.    These  and  some  otlier  times  of  the  age.  James  is  also  said  to  have 
measures  in  the  resumptioii  of  im-  been  u  skilful  musician,  and  some  attribute 
!Ot  grants,  under  the  regency  of  to  him  the  composition  of  several  of  the 
lea  of  Albany,  were  atoned  tor  bv  most  admired  of  the  Scoitisli  melodies ;  but 
LCtmeut  of  rnam'  good  laws  in  his  of  this  doctor  Buniey  is  much  inclined 
lentB  ;  and,  as  far  as  a  lawless  no-  to  doubt.    jVn  ucciunte  list  of  the  works 
rould  allow  them  to  1m?  put  in  pnic-  of  James  I  will  be  found  in  Park's  edition 
ley   much  imjiroved  the  state  of  of  \Vali)ole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
in  Scotland.     In  1430,  he  renewed        James   V  of  Scotland    succeeded,   in 
ntish  alliance  wth  Fnmce,  giving  15Ki,  at  die  death  of  his  father,  James  IV, 
4;hter  Margaret  in  marriage  to  the  though  only  18  months  oW.    llis  motlnT, 
u,  and  sending  with  her  a  splendid  Margaret  of  England,  governed  durin*: 
id  a  large  body  of  troojw.    A  fruit-  his  childhood ;  but,  at  the  age  of  17,  lie 
ideavor  of  the  English  to  prevent  assumed  the  reins  of  govenimcnt,  and,  in 
irriage,  by  intercepting  the  Scottish  1535,  niamed  Magdalen,  daughter  uf  Fran- 
its  passage,  so  exaspt^rated  James,  cis  I,  who  died  two  years  afler.    Ileafter- 

I  declared  war  agahist  England.  He  wanls  iimrried  Mary  of  Lorraine,  \>ndow 

Dwever,  on  such  bad  teniis  with  his  of  Louis  of  Orleans,  and  died  Dec.  13, 

y-,  in  consequence  of  his  end(»avors  1542,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  only  child, 

I  tlieir  ambition  and  improve  liis  Mary  l^lnarf,  who  was  bom  only  eight 

e,  that  he  was  obliged  to  disbaml  days  before  his  death. 

aiv,  under  the  ajiprehension  of  a  James  I  of  England,  and  VI  of  Scol- 

raiv.     He  tlien  retireil  to  the  Car-  land,  was  the  son  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scot- 

i  monasteiy  of  Perth,  whieh   he  land,  by  her  cousin  Ucnr>'  lonl  Darnley. 

inseU"  foun<le<l,  where  he  lived  hi  a  He  was  Iwrn  at  Edinburgh  castle,  in  Jun»>, 

f  privaw,  which  facilitated  the  sue-  1500,  at  the  unfortunate  |>eriod  when  his 

f  a  plot  foniied  agauist    his    life,  mother  was  at  variance  witli  her  husband, 

hicf  actors  in  tliLs  tragedv  were  and  had  Iwgun  to  fix  her  affections  on  the 

:  Graham,  and  Walter,  Qnr\  of  Atliol,  eari  of  Bothwell.    In  the  stonny  and  dis- 

iff's  uncle,  tlie  fonner  of  whom  was  graceful  times  which  followed,  the  infent 

;3  by  revenge  for  tlie  resumi)tion  prince  was  committed  to  the  charge  of 

le  hinds  hnproperlv  granted  to  his  the  eari  of  Mar;  and,  in  the  following  year, 

and  the  latter  by  the  hopes  of  sue-  Man*  being  forced  to  resign  the  crown,  he 
14* 
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was  solemnly  crowned  at  Stirling,  and  liogrn,  he  was  in  some  danger  fiom  cod- 

from  that  time  all  public  acts  ran  in  his  spiracies  against  his  life ;  and,  for  seven! 

numc.    His  childhood  was  passed  in  civil  succeeding  vears  of  his  reign,  the  hiMory 

wanf,  under  tlie  regencies  of  Murray,  Mar  of  Scotland  disiilays   much   tuibuleDce 

and  Morton,  during  which  time  he  resided  and  party  contest     In  WOO,  while  th« 

in  Stirling  castle,  under  the  tuition  of  tlie  country  was  in  a  state  of  niMMqal  trao- 

cclcbratcd  Buchanan.     His  progress  in  quillit}*,  a  very  extroordinaiy  ereot  took 

school-learning  was  rapid;  but,  as  his  char-  place,  the  causes  of  which  wen  nerer 

actcr  oixsned,  an  insumiUty  and  weakness  discovered.    While  the  kin^  was  upon  a 

of  temper  became  mani&st,  which  indi-  hunting  excuision,  he  was  invited  b^  the 

cated  what,  in  the  sequel,  proved  to  be  brother  of  Ruthven,  eari  of  Gowne,  to 

the  case,  that  he  would  become  an  easy  ride  with  a  small  train  to  the  eari*8  house 

Crev  to  flatterers,  and  his  reign  be  marked  at  Perth.  Here  he  was  led  to  a  remote 
y  mjudicious  fiivoritism.  From  the  first,  chamber,  on  pretence  of  a  secret  to  be 
too,  ho  seems  to  have  imbibed  those  ex-  commimicated  to  him,  where  he  fbond  a 
altcd  notions  of  the  royal  authority  and  man  in  complete  armor ;  and  a  dacger  wbm 
divine  right  which  proved  so  injurious  to  his  put  to  his  breast  bv  Ruthven,  witn  threats 
posteritv.  Some  injudicious  measures,  in  ofimmediate  death.  His  attendants,  bdn^ 
the  spirit  of  these  opinions,  early  produced  a  alarmed,  came  to  his  aid.  Gowrie  and  he 
conspiracy  of  his  nobles  against  him,  who,  brotlier  were  slain,  and  the  king  escaped 
in  1582,  took  possession  of  his  person  at  unhurt  In  1603,  James  succeeded  to  the 
Ruthven  castle.  A  new  confederacy,  crown  of  England,  on  the  death  of  Eliza- 
however,  eflected  his  liberation,  and  he  beth,  and  prc^eeded,  amidst  the  acchma- 
a^n  put  himself  under  tlie  direction  of  tions  of  his  new  subjects,  to  Londoii.  One 
his  favorite,  the  earl  of  Anan.  The  pol-  of  his  first  acts  was  to  bestow  a  profiisioD 
icy  of  queen  Elizalieth,  whose  apprehen-  of  honors  and  titles  on  the  inhabitants  of 
sions  from  the  Catholic  party  in  lavor  of  both  countries,  in  which,  as  in  many  other 
Mary,  led  her  to  employ  every  art  to  keep  points,  he  displayed  a  contrast  to  the  max- 
up  a  dissatisfied  party  in  Scotland,  was  ims  of  the  late  reign.  A  conferenGe  held 
gready  assisted  by  tho  violent  and  unprin-  at  Hampton  court,  between  the  divines  of 
cipled  measures  of  Arrou  agouist  the  con-  the  established  church  and  the  Puriiam, 
nexions  of  tlie  late  consputitors,  many  of  afforded  James  an  opportuiuty  of  ezhibit- 
whom  fled  to  England.  When,  howev-  ing  his  skill  in  theological  controveisy,  and 
er,  it  became  apparent  diat  the  life  of  liis  the  ill  %vill  he  bore  to  popular  schenoes  of 
mother  was  in  danger  from  the  sentence  church  government  The  meeting  of 
of  an  English  judicature,  James,  who  had  parliament  also  enabled  him  to  asseit 
hitherto  treated  her  ver^  irreverently,  felt  those  principles  of  absolute  power  in  the 
himself  coUed  upon  to  interfere.  He  ac-  crown  which  he  could  never  practically 
cordiugly  wrote  a  menacing  letter  to  Eliz-  maintain,  but  dio  theoretical  claim  of 
abcth  on  the  subject,  appealed  to  other  which  proWded  tlie  increasing  spirit  of 
courts  for  assistance,  and  assembled  his  freedom  in  the  house  of  commons  with 
nobk^  who  promised  to  assist  him  either  constant  matter  of  alarm  and  contentioD. 
to  prevent  or  revenge  that  queen's  injus-  Although  James  had  behaved  with  ami 
tice.  When  the  news  of  the  cata8tro|>ho  lenity  to  the  Catholics  in  Scotland,  those 
onived,  he  rejected  with  proper  spirit  tlie  in  England  were  so  disappointed  in  dieir 
excuses  of  Elizabeth,  and  prepared  for  ex])ectadons  of  favor,  that  the  &moiu» 
hostilities ;  but  he  was  finally  prevented  gunpowder  plot  was  conceited  in  1605, 
from  cngnffiiig  in  actual  war  by  the  inod-  the  object  of  which  was  to  blow  up  the 
equnry  ofhis  resources.  One  of  the  first  king  and  parliament  (See  Oun^oitder 
acts  of  his  majority  was  to  reconcile  die  Plot)  His  cares  for  reducing  and  improv- 
f.'uds  of  his  nobility,  whom,  for  that  pur-  mg  Ireland  do  him  honor.  In  161S^  he 
iinw»,  ho  invited  to  a  grand  festival  at  Ho-  lost  his  eldest  son,  Heniy,  a  prince  of 
lyrood  house.  On  tlie  threatened  invasion  creat  promise,  then  of  the  age  of  19;  and, 
of  England  by  Philiii  II,  ho  judiciously  m  tho  following  year,  the  eventful  mar- 
resolved   to  &<«sist  Elizabeth  against  (he  riage  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  with  tbt* 


covenant  to  maintain  it    In  1581),  James  youth  from  Scotland,  who  in  a  shoit  time 

married  .'Vnne,  daughter  of  Frederic,  king  was  raised  from  a  court  pace  to  be  eari  of 

of  Denmark.    On  his  return  home,  afler  Somerset,  and  was  loaded  with  hooon 

jMLssuig  the  winter  in  festivities  at  Cojwn-  and  riches.    The  scandalous  murder  of 
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■8  Overbui^,  by  the  machinations  manly  attachments.    His  reign,  altliough 

nmioD  and  his  infamous  countess,  not  uuprosperous  to  his  subjects,  was  in- 

dd  to  the  lung's  partiality,  altliough  glorious  in  character  and  loss  of  influence, 

meefuUy  panloned  die  principals  and  lie  wos  neither  beloved  at  home  nor 

UMirder,  while  he  allowed  tlicir  esteemed  abroad.     He    received  during 

>  be  executed.    The  fate  of  Som-  his  lifetime  a  ^at  deal  of  adulation,  on 

rad  the  way  for  the  rise  of  George  the  sc^re  of  his  litcraiy  abilities;  but  he 

dufce  of  Buckingham.  (See  Buck-  merits  far  more  as  an  cncourager  of  leom- 

)  No  circumstance  in  the  reign  of  ing,  Uian  for  the  fruits  of  it  displayed  by 

raa  more  unpopular  than  his  treat-  himself^  all  of  which  were  denased  by 

the  celebrated  sir  Walter  Raleigh.  |)edantiyand  prejudice.   Upon  die  whole, 

ser  the  king^s  accession,  that  states-  tlie  good  qualities  of  James  were  uiistates- 

10  had  been  op{>osed  to  the  Scottish  mamike,  and  his  bad  ones  unmanly  and 
on,  engaged  m  a  plot  to  set  aside  puerile.. 

1  fiivor  of  the  lady  Ambella  Stuart,  James  II,  kinff  of  England,  and  VII  of 

:h  ho  was  tried  and  capitally  con-  Scotland,  second  son  of  Charles  I  and  of 

imt,  being  reprieved,  was  kept  13  Henrietta  of  France,  was  bom  in  October, 

prison.    In  1615,  he  obtained  iiis  1633,  and  immediately  declared  duke  of 

ly  dint  of  money,  and  was  allowe<l  York.    Afler  the  capture  of  Oxford  by  die 

It  upon  an  expedition  to  tlie  Soutli  iKirlimnentary  anny,  he  escaped,  in  1648, 

search  of  gold,  with  the  sentence  at  die  Qge  of  15,  and  was  conducted  to  his 

i  hanffing  over  his  head.    He  was  sister,  the  princc^ss  of  Oran^.    He  soon 

Bsful  m  his  objects,  and  Jarnc?,  in-  oflrr  joined  his  mother  at  Paris,  and,  when 

iu  it  is  supposed,  ivv  his  dcsii-e  of  he  had  reached  his  20th  year,  ser>'ed  in 

celictween  prince  Charles  and  the  the  French   anny  under  Turenne,   and 

)f  Spain,  Ustcned  to  the  suggestions  subsequently  entered  die  Spanish  army  in 

tter  power,  and,  to  the  great  scan-  Flanders,  under  don  Jc»hn  of  Austria  and 

le  whole  nodoii,  sir  Walter  was  the  prince  of  Cond/*.    In  these  cam})aigus 

1  upon  his  former  sentence.    The  he  obtained  reputation  and   experience, 

dth  the  Infanta,  notwithstanding,  ahhougli  widi  the  display  of  no  very  great 

ad  Charles  married  Henrietta  Ma-  or  shining  qualities.    At  the  restoration, 

;hterof  Henr>'  IV  of  France,  with  he  took  die  command  of  the  fleet,  as  lord 

^Bceful  stipulation,  diat  die  chil-.  high  mlmiral    He  hod  previously  married 

»uld  be  brought  up  by  their  mother  Anne,  daughter  of  chancellor  Hyde,  afler- 

years  of  age ;  to  which  arrange-  wards  lord    Clarendon  (see  Clarindon), 

ic    future  relifious   o])iuions  of  and  ungenerously  attempted  to  free  liim- 

11  and  James  11  may,  perhaps,  be  self  fn)ni  the  union ;  but  die  marriage  be- 
d.  The  close  of  the  life  of  James  ing  sotisfactorily  established,  he  could  not 
■kcd  bv  violent  contests  widi  his  succeed.  In  1664,  he  took  a  leadinir  port 
JUt,  which  preimred  dreadful  con-  in  pmmoting  a  Dutch  war,  for  the  alleged 
B8  for  his  successor.  He  was  also  interests  of  trade,  and,  June  3, 1665,  with 
squietcd  by  the  misfortune  of  his  a  jwwerfld  fleet  under  his  command,  en- 
iw,  the  elector  palatine,  who,  Imv-  gnged  that  of  the  Dutch  under  O^Klam, 

induced  to  accept  the  crown  of  wlio,  with  his  ship,  was  blown  up  in  die 


tt  length,  in  1(524,  induced  lo  de-  daughters,    who     liecamc     successively 

ragmnst  Spain  and  the  cmi>eror;  queens  of  England.     Before  her  death, 

pe  were  sent  over  to  Holland  to  she  declared  herself  a  convert  to  the  Ro- 

onjuncdon  with  prince  Maurice,  man  Catholic  faitl^  which  had  l>een  so- 

(eat   of  this  cnten)rise,  through  cretly  that  of  the  duke  for  many  years, 

and  mismanagement,  it  is  thought,  and  was    now   openly  avowed  by  him. 

1  the  king  so  much  uneasiiiei^s  as  This  declaration  produced  a  great  iiiipn*s- 

the  intermittent  fever  by  which  sion  on  the  iKJople,  and  laid  die  founda- 

loon  afler  attacked,  and  of  which  tion  of  the  opjiosition  which  Anally  drove 

in  March,  1635,  in  die  59th  year  him  from  die  throne.    In  the  Dutch  war 

Jie^— James  ^vas  not  destitute  of  of  1672,  he  was  again  placed  at  the  head 

nor  of  good  intentions,  but  the  of  die  fleet,  and,  being  attacked  by  Dc 

vcre  not  those  of  a  ruler,  and  the  Ruvter,  a   furious    engagement   ensued. 

sie  defeated  bv  pliabilitv  and  un-  The  Dutch  fleet  at  length  retired.  A  test  act 
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being  soon  after  passed,  to  prevent  Roman  er,  he  rendered  tests  of  no  avail,  and  fitted 

Catholics  from  holdinf  public   employ-  his  armv  and  council  with  Roiaaan  Cath- 

ments,  the  duke  was  obuged  to  resim  his  olics.    fie  put  Ireland  entiiehr  into  their 

command — a  result  whicn  induced  him  to  hands,  and  governed  Scotlano  by  a  few 

join  heartilv  in  the  plot  of  the  king  and  noblemen  who  had  become  converti  to 

certain  of  nis  counsellors,  to  restore  the  the  same  faith.    He  gradually  pioceeded 

Roman  Catholic  religion.     In  1671,  he  to  a   direct   attack   on   the   eataUished 

married  Mary  Beatrice  of  Este,  daughter  church,  by  the  formation  of  an  ecdesias- 

of  the  duke  of  Modena,  and,  in  1677,  his  tical  conmiissiou,  which  cited  before  it  tU 


proceedings  on  account  of^tlie  sup-    duigencc  in  matters  of  religion, 
posed  popish  plot  in  1679,  by  the  advice    dered  to  be  read  by  the  cieiigy  in  aD  the 
of  tlie  king,  he  retired  to  Brussels,  and  a    churches  of  the  kmgdom.    Seven  bisfaojps 
bill  passed  the  commons  for  his  exclusion    met,  and  drew  up  a  lo^al  and  humble  pe- 
from  the  throne,  which  was,  however,  re-    tition  against  this  ordmance,  which  slap 
jected  by   the  lords.     When  the  royal    being  considered  as  an  act  of  dialoyahy, 
party  again  prevailed,  the  duke,  in  1681,    they  were  sent  to  the  Tower.    The  mno- 
wos  sent  into  Scodand,  where  he  acted    vations,  in  regard  both  to  the  religion  and 
with  great  rigor,  not  to  say  cruelty,  to  the    ^vemment,  gradually   united   omioeini: 
remnant  of  the  Covenanters.    It  is  even    mterests,  and  a  large  body  of  nobility  and 
said  that  he  sometimes  personally  assisted    gentry  concurred  in  an  application  to  the 
at  the  torture  of  criminals,  and  altogether    prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  secredy 
exhibited  himself  as  a  man  of  a  severe    preparing  a  fleet  and  an  army  for  the  ii^ 
and    unrelenting   temper.     During   the    vasion  of  the  country.    James,  who  ww 
whole  of  tlie  remaining  reign  of  Cnaries    long  kept  in  isnorance  of  these  uanaac- 
II,  indeed,  during  which  he  possessed    tions,  wnen  informed  of  them  by  his  miu- 
great  influence  in  the  government,  he  was    ister  at  die  Hague,  was  struck  with  tenor 
forward  in  promoting  all  the  severe  meas-    equal  to  his  former  infiituadon ;  and,  ini- 
ures  that  aisgraccd  it    On  the  death  of    mediately  repealing  all  his  obnoxious  arts 
Charies  II,  in  Februai^,  1685,  the  duke    he  practised  every  method  to  gain  popu- 
succeeded,  under  the  tide  of  James  .II,    lority.    All  confidence  was,  however,  de- 
and,  from  the  time  of  liis  ascending  the    stroyed  between  the  king  and  the  peopk . 
throne,  seems  to  have  acted  >vith  a  steady    WiUiam  arrived  with  his  fleet  in  Tom}, 
determination  to  render  himself  absolute,    Nov.  4, 1688,  and  landed  his  forces;  but 
and  to  restore  tlie  Roman  CathoUc  re-    the  remembrance  of  Monmouth's  rebdlioD, 
ligion.    At\er  disgusting  the  great  majori-    for  some  time,  prevented  tlie  people  in 
tv  of  his  subjects,  by  attending  mass  with    the  west  from  joining  him,  until,  at  length, 
all  the  ensimis  of  his  dignity,  lie  proceed-    several  men  of  rank  went  over,  and  the 
cd  to  levy  the  customs  and  excise  without    royal  army  began  to  desert  by  entire  regi- 
the  authority  of  parliament    lie  even  sent    meuts.    Incapable  of  any  vigorous  reso- 
an  agent  to  Rome,  to  pave  the  way  for  a    lution,  and  finding  his  overtures  of  acc<MU- 
solemn  reddmission  of^  England  into  the    modation  disreganled,  he  resolved  to  quit 
)>osom  of  that  church,  ana  received  ad-    the  countiy.     He  re|)aired  to  St.  Ger- 
\ice,  on  tlie  score  of  moderation,  from  the    main,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
pope  himself.    Tliis  conduct  encouraged    kindness  and  hospitality  by  Louis  XIV. 
the  rebellion  of  tlie  duke  of  Monmouth.    In  the  meantime,  the  throne  of  Great 
The  uiircleiiting  temper    of  James  was    Britain  was  declared  abdicaUdy  and  wis 
again  exliibitod  in  tlie  executions  on  this    filled,  with  the  national  and  parUomentaiy 
account.     The  legal  proceedings  under    consent,  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Maiy,  and 
Jcfireys  were  brutal  in  the  extreme ;  and    her  husband,  William,  conjoindy ;  Anne, 
it  is  estimated  tliat  no  fewer  than  251  per-    who  had,  equally  with  her  sister,  been 
sons  suflercd  in  the  west  uf  England  by    educated  a  stnct  I^testant,  being  declared 
the  cruel  proceedings  of  that  influnous    next  in  succession,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
iudge,  which  it  was  die  custom  of  the    infant  prince.    Assdsted  bv  Louis  XIV, 
Idiiff  to  gibe  upon,  under  the  name  of    James  vf^  enabled,  in  March,  16801,  to 
Jeffreys^  ccanpai^,    Tlie  temporar}'  awe,    make  an  attempt  for  the  recoveiy  of  Ire- 
produced  by  this  severity,  even  in  pariia-    land.  The  batdeoftheBoyne,  fought  Jube. 
ment,  was  so  great,  that  James  was  en-    1690,  compelled  him  to  return  to  Fruwe. 
couraged  to  tlirow  off  almost  all  disguise.    All  succeeding  projects  for  his  reatontioo 
both  in  regard  to  religion  and  government,    proved  equally  abortive,  and  he  spent  die 
By  virtue  of  his  assumed  disi)ensing  pow-    last  yeans  of  Ids  life  in  acts  of  aaoetie  de- 
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He  is  even  said  to  have  entered  west  of  it,  leading  to  the  cnind  staircase. 

e  Boeiely  of  Jesus.    He  died  at  St  The  buildings  are  low,  pbin  and  mean. 

in,  September  16^  1701,  at  the  age  Beyond  this  are  two  other  courts,^  which 

have  little  appearance  of  a  king's  palace. 

a  ni,  the  Pretender.    (See  l^uart^  Tlie  state  apartments  look  to^-ards  the 

^iuard  Drands.)  park ;  and  this  side,  tliougii  certainly  not 

Mj  Robert,  an  inffenioiis  ph}'8ician  mnposing,  cannot  be  pronounced  mean. 

dical  writer,  but  best  known  u»  the  It  is  of  one  story,  and  has  a  regular  ap- 

r  of  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  fever,  pearsnce  not  to  be  found  in  other  parts 

m  in  1/03.    He  practised  medicine  of  tlie  building.     The  south-east  wing 

Ion,  and  engaged  in  the  compile-  wos  destroyed  hy  fire  hi  1808,  and  Los 

a  medical  dictionary,  which  ap-  never  been  rebuilt,  tliough  the  whole  of 

in  1743,  in  three  vphimes,  folio.   In  the  palace  was  repaired  in  18*^1 — ^--3. 

ik  James  is  said  to  have  been  as-  The  rooms  of  the  kinff  are  magnificent  in 

ly  his  fiiend  doctor  Johnson,  w^ho  a  high  degree.    It  is  from  this  palace  tliat 

innly  euk>gized   his   professional  tlie  cabinet  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is 

hia  Lives  of  the  Poets.    He  pub-  called  the  cabmd  of  St,  Jeants,    Behind 

n  1751,  a  Dissertation  upon  Fevers,  this  palace  is  St.  James^  {Miric. 
pose  of  which  was  to  recommend        James's  Park,  St.,  was   a  complete 

lar  medicine,  since  known  by  the  marsh  till  the  time  of  Ilenrv  VIII,  who, 

f  James^i  ptnoder.    For  thLs  pre])-  having  built  St.  James's  palace,  enclosed 

ha  procured  a  patent,  and  sold  it  it,  laid  it  out  in  walks,  and,  collcctiuc  the 

fet  remedy,  by  which  he  exposed  waters,  gave  the  new  enclosed  ground  and 

'  to  the  hosdlity  of  his  professional  building  the  name  of  St,  James,  It  was  af- 

D,  who  looked  upon  his  conduct  as  terwards  much  improved  by  Charles  II. 

Hsntwith  the  dignity  of  the  med-  He  formed  the  canai,which  is  2800  feet  long, 

meter.    James's  powder  is  now  and  100  broad.  Succeeding  kines  allowed 

to  be  antimoniated  phosphate  of  the  people  tiic  privilege  of  walking  here. 
ad  a  preparation  ver}'  similar  to  it,       James  River  ;   a   river,   m    Viiginia^ 

oactly  the  same,  has  long  had  a  formed  by  tlie  union  of  Jackson's  and 

in    the   London    Pharmacopoeia.  Cowposture  rivers.    At  the  pohit  where 

Dend  respectability  of  his  charac-  it  be^pns  to  break  through  the  Blue  ridse, 

i  man  of  science  and  hteraiy  ac-  it  is  joined  by  North  river.    It  passes  oy 

snis^  enabled  him,  in  a  great  de-  the  flourisliing  tovvns  of  Lynchburg  and 

triumph  over  the  prejudices  excit-  Richmond,  and  communicates,  through 

I  mode  of  conduct  which  placed  Hampton  road    and  the  mouth  of  the 

near  the  level  of  those  pests  of  so-  Chesapeake  bay,  with  the  Atlandc.    Its 

le  minority  of  advertising  empirics  general  course  is  south  of  east    A  fbrty- 

oders  of  patent   medicines.     In  gun  ship  may  go  up  to  Jamestown,  and, 

6  published  a  work  entitlcMl  the  by  lightcnuig  herself,  to  Harrison's  bar, 

JMPhy8ic(2vols.,8vo.),  and  sub-  where  there  are  15  feet  of  water.    Ves- 

ly  a  treatise  on  canine  madness,  sels  of  250  tons  go  up  to  Warwick,  and 

iipensatoiy.    One  of  his  last  lite-  those  of  120  to  Rockets,  just  below  Rich- 

—  was,  a  Vindication  of  the  Fe-  mond.    The  river  is  na>igaUe  for  bat- 


vder,  not  published  till  after  his  teaux  220  miles  above  Richmond.      It 

vfaicb  took  place  in  1776.  opens  a  navigation  into  a  country  abound- 

i's    Palace,    St.,    in    Pail-Mall,  ing  in  tobacco,  wheat,  com,  hemp,  coal, 

,  a  royal  palace,  stands  on  tlie  &c. 

in  boepital  of  the  same  name.    It  James o?r,  Robert,  bom  at  Leith,  near 

n  tibe  acknowledged  town  resi-  Edinburgli,  is  one  of  the  most  euiinenr 

f  the  Ekiglish  kings  since  White-  British  mmeralogists,  regius  professor  of 

a  consumed,  in  1G95;  but,  though  nauiral  history  in  the  university  at  Edui- 

ly  ntuated  on  the  nortli  side  of  St.  burgh,  keeper  of  the  museum,  president 

parky  and  possessing  many  ele-  of  Uie  Wemerian  society,  member  of  the 

doon\'enient  apartments,  calcu-  royalsocietyof  Eidinburyh,of  iheantiqua- 

r  fltate  purposes,  yet  it  is  an  irregu-  rian  and  Liimaian  societies.    His  lectures 

I  buikling,  without  a  single  exter-  on  geology,  mineralogy,  and  the  kindred 

Uj  to  recommend  it  as  a  palace,  sciences,  have  given  him  much  reputa- 

flom,  next  to  St  James's  street,  tion,  which  has  been  increased  by  his 

on  than  an  old  gate-house  ap-  writings.    Hisfiret  work  (Outlines  of  the 

vbich  serves  as  an  entrance  to  a  Mineralogy  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  and 

jfomn  court,  with  a  piazza  on  the  of  the  Island  of  Arran)  Api>eared  m  1796* 
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His  Outlines  of  the  Mineralogy  of  the  channing  fiction  Mejnoun  and  Leila, 
Scottish  I^es,  &c.  (1800,2  vols.,  4to.),  and  which  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
his  Treatise  on  the  external  Characters  Chezy  (Paris,  1805),  and  into  German  by 
of  Minerals  (1805),  which  appeared  with  Hartmann  (Leipsic,  1807,  2  vols).  His 
additions  in  1816,  embracing  the  Chemi-  Beharigtan,  a  treatise  on  moralitr,  in  vcne 
cal  and  Physical  Characters,  are  particu-  and  prose,  is  compered  to  Sadi'ls  Gkutis' 
larly  distiuffuished.  His  sreatest  woric  ton.  Extracts  frcm  it  have  been  printed 
(System  of  Mineralogy,  1804—1806,  three  by  Jenisch  (in  the  AnAciogia  Parnea]  anil 
volumes)  is  founded  on  the  Wemerian  by  Wilken  (in  the  ChresimaUna  Penicoj 
theory,  and  is  rich  in  ori^al  researches.  Leipsic,  1805).  According  to  CSoChe,  be 
In  the  third  edition  of  this  System  (1820)  combines  all  the  excellences  of  the  ear- 
there  are  some  deviations  from  this  theo-  lier  Persian  poets, 
ry,  and  the  natural  historical  method  is  Jamiesoii,  John,  doctor;  a  philologian, 
principally  followed.  Jameson  published  minister  to  a  congregation  of  seceden 
(1814^  Cuvier's  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  from  the  Scottish  church,  in  EkDnbur^li, 
the  Earth,  with  an  introduction  and  min-  member  of  the  royal  society  of  Ekbn- 
eraloffical  notes.  He  has  also  contributed  buij;h,  and  secretary  of  the  antiquarian 
valuable  papers  to  Nicholson's  Journal,  socien^  &c.  He  first  appeared  as  a  poet 
and  Thomson's  Annals.  in  17&,  when  he  published  the  Sorrows 

Jamestown;    a  town  in  James  City  of  Slaveiy.    In  1796,  appeared  his  Eter- 

county,  in  Virginia,  on  an  island  in  James  nity,  a  poem  in  which  he  endeavors  to 

river,  92  miles  above  its  mouth,  8  S.  W.  lead  fir^thinkers  back  to  the  fiuth.    He 

Williamsburg,    65  E.  S.  E.   Richmond,  also    published    a    number  of  sermons 

This  town  was  established  in  1608,  and  against  skepticism,  and  opposed  the  views 

was  the  first  town  settled  by  the  Elnglish  of  doctor  Priestley  and  omers  in  several 

in  the  U.  States.    The  town  is  now  in  woiks  (1795—1802).    This  pious  schdar 

ruins,   and   almost  desolate.      Two   or  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  antiquaiy  and 

three  old  houses,  the  ruins  of  an  old  stee-  lexicographer.     His   Etymologieal  Die- 

pie.  a  churchyard,  and  funt  marks  of  the  denary  of  the  Scottish  I  language  (1808 

rude  fortifications,  are  the  only  memorials  et  seq.,  two  volumes,  4to.)  is  a  masier- 

of  its  former  importance.  piece  of  learned  research.    He  published 

Jami,  or  Djamt  (properly  Abd  Mrha-  an  abridgment  of  it  in  1818.    His  Bkrmes 

man  An  AchmtdSy  a  celebrated  Persian  Safthicus  (l814),  his  Historical  Account 

poet,  bom  in  1414,  had  his  surname  from  of^e  ancient  Culdees  of  lona,  and  his 

his  native  place  Jcrni,  in  the  province  of  contributions  to  the   Edinburgh    niilo- 

Chorasan.    He  eclipsed  the  greatest  ge-  sophical     Transactions,    are     fiivorably 

niuscs  of  his  time.    The  sultan  Abu  Said  known. 

invited  him  to  his  court  at  Herat ;  but  Jaiteiro,  Rio  de.    (See  Bio  dt  Jantx- 

Jami,  who  was  a  follower  of  the  doctrine  ro.) 

of  the  Sophi,  preferred  the  ecstasies  of  a  jArncuLUM(ca«feUum),orMoNs  Jaihcc- 
mystic  to  the  pleasures  of  the  court.  He  lus  ;  one  of  the  seven  bills  of  Rome, 
often  sat  m  the  hall  of  the  great  mosque  on  the  right  bank  of  the  liber,  abo 
at  Herat,  where  he  convert  in  a  free  called  mons  AurtuSy  on  account  of  the 
and  friendly  manner  with  the  common  yeUow  sand  (corrupted  into  MoMhrioy 
people,  instructed  them  in  the  principles  According  to  tradition,  it  received  the 
of  virtue  and  religious  faith,  and  won  name  of  Jeanctdumy  because  Janus  fint 
their  hearts  by  his  gende  and  persuasive  cultivated  it  It  afiforded  the  most  beau- 
eloquence.  When  he  died,  in  1494,  the  tiful  view  of  the  city.  Tlbe  wnu  SM- 
whole  city  was  in  sorrow.  The  sultan  cms  connected  it  with  the  otner  part  of 
gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral,  at  the  Rome,  to  which  Ancus  Martius  added  it 
public  cost,  and  the  earth,  say  the  Persiiyi  The  hill  is  now  called  Oitmiado, 
ix)ets,  opened  of  itself,  like  a  shell,  to  re-  Janina.  (See  Joannma,) 
ceive  this  uivaluable  pearl.  He  was  one  Janizaries.  <<  In  the  year  1389,"  sajs 
of  the  most  fruitful  of  the  Persian  authors.  Gibbon,  « the  Tuikish  dmeler  ms 
leaving  more  than  40  Works,  mosdy  of  a  vrielded  by  Amurath  I,  the  son  of  Orchan 
niysrical  character.  Seven  of  the  most  and  the  brother  of  Soliman.  He  subdu- 
interesting  he  joined  together,  under  the  ed  the  whole  province  of  Romania  or 
title  of  the  Seven  Sta«  of  tlie  Bear.  To  Thrace,  fiiom  the  Hellespont  to  moont 
tiiis  belongs  Jussuf  and  Zulcika,  one  of  the  Hwmus  and  the  verge  of  die  capitaL 
most  entertauiing  works  in  Persian,  of  He  marched  aeainst  the  Schvonian  na- 
which  Law,  in  the  Asiatic  Miscellanies,  tions  between  Uie  Danube  and  tfie  Adri- 
has  published  some  fiagments;  also  the  atic— the  Bulgarians,  Servians^ 
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lumB—And  their  warlike  tribesi  were  sent  to  Natolia,  where  they  were 

■0  often  insulted  the  majesty  of  trained  to  agricultural  labor,  and  instnicted 

rOi  were  repeatedly  broken  by  in  the  Mussulman  faith ;  or  tliey  were  rc- 

ucthre  inroads.    The  natives  of  tained  about  the  seraglio,  where  they  car- 

A¥e  been  distinguished  in  every  ried  wood  and  water,  and  were  employed 

eir  hardiness  of  mind  and  iKxly,  in  the  ganlcus,  in  the  Ixxits,  or  upon  the 

were  converted,  by  a  prudent  public  buildings,  always  under  the  direc- 

lyinin  the  firmest  and  most  laitli-  tion  of  an  overseer,  who  with  a  stick 

(HteiB    of   Ottoman    greatness,  compelled  them  to  work.    The  others,  in 

r  of  Amonth  reminded  hissovc-  whom  traces  of  a  liiglicr  character  were 

ty  according  to  the  Moluimnie<lan  discernible,  were  placed  in  one  of  tlio 

fdB  entitled  to  a  fifth  part  of  tlie  four  seraglios  of  Adrianople  or  Galata,  or 

the  cwtivea,  and  that  the  duty  the  old  or  new  one  at  CousUmtinople. 

aily  be  levied  if  vigilant  ofiicers  Here  they  were  lightly  clad  in  linen  or  in 

ioned  at  Galhpoli  to  watch  the  cloth  of  Saloniki,  with  cape  of  Prusa 

iid  to  select  for  his  use  the  stoutest  cloth.     Teachers  came  eveiy  nioniiug, 

beautifiii  of  the  Christian  youth,  who  remained  with  them  until  evening, 

ice  was  folk>wed ;  the  edict  was  and  taught  them  to  read  and  write.    At  a 

id ;  many  thousands  of  the  £u-  particular  time,  they  were  all  circumcised, 

aptives  were  educated   in    the  Those  who  had  |)erformed  hard   labor 

ledan  religion  and  arms,  and  the  we|t)  made  janizaries.    Those  who  were 

tia  was  consecrated  and  named  educated  in  the  seraglios  became  either 

innted  dervish.    Standing  in  tlie  snahis,  or  higher  ofiicers  of  state.    Both 

thehr  ranks,  he   stretched   the  classes  were  kept  under  a  strict  discipline. 

'  his  go^vn  over  the  head  of  the  The  former,  particularly,  were  accustomed 

Boklier,  and  his  blessing  was  dc-  to  privation  of  food,  drink  and  comforta- 

1  these  words—'  Let   them   be  hie  clothing,  and  to  hard  labor.     They 

nizariea  {yingi  chtri,  or  new  sol-  were  exercised  in  shooting  with  the  bow 

tay  their  countenances  be  ever  and  harquebuss  by  day,  and  spent  the 

their    hand    victorious;     their  night  in  a  long,  lighted  haU,  with  an  over- 

leeii ;  may  tlicir   spear  always  seer,  who  walked  up  and  down,  and  per- 

T  the  heads  of  their  enemies;  mitted  no  one  to  stir.    When  they  were  re- 

reaoever  they  go,  may  Uiey  re-  ceived  into  the  corps  of  the  janizaries,  they 

I  a  white  fitce.'     White  and  black  were  placed  in  cloister-like  barracks,  in 

common  and  proverbial   ex-  which  tlie  different  odaa  or  orias  lived  so 

of  praise  and  reproach  in  the  entirely  in  common,  tliat  the  militaiy  dig- 

aogiuge.    Hie  niger  m/,  hunc  tu,  nities  were  called  from  their  soups  and 

6111^  was  likewise  a  Latin  sen-  kitchens.     Here  not  only  the    younger 

3u(di  was  the  oricin  of  these  continued  to  obey  the  elders  in  silence 

loops,  the  terror  ot  the  nations,  and  submission,  but  all  were  governed 

liraes  of  the  sultans  themseh'es,''  with  such  stricmess,  that  no  one  was  per- 

ne  kept  up  by  continual  additions  mitted  to  spend  the  night  abroad,  and  who- 

■uhan's  share  of  the  captives,  ever  was  punished  was  compelled  to  kiss 

ecniits,  raised  every  fire  years,  the  hand  of  him  who  inflicted  the  punish- 

ehildren  of  the  Christian  subjects,  ment.     The  younger  portion  in  the  se- 

ities  of  soldiers,  each  under  a  raglioswerekept  not  less  strictiy,  every  10 

id  each  providcKl  with  a  particu-  bemg  committed  to  the  care  oi  an  inexo- 

D,  wont  from    place   to   place,  rable  eunuch.     Tliey  were  employed  in 

r  they  came,  tlie  protogeros  as-  Mmiku-  exercises,  but  likewise  m  study. 

the  uihabitants,  with  their  sons.  The  grand  seignior  permitted   them  to 

ler  of  the  soldiere  had  the  right  leave    the   seraglio   every    three   yeare. 

wiy  all  the  youth  who  were  dis-  Those  who  chose  to  remain,  ascended,  ac- 

d  by  beauty  or  strength,  activity  cording  to  their  age,  in  the  immediate  ser- 

,  above  the  age  of  seven.    He  vice  of  their  master,  from  chamber  to 

liem  to  the  court  of  the  grand  chamber,  and  to  constantly  greater  pay, 

a  tithe,  as  it  werc,  of  the  subjects,  till  they  attained,  perhaps,  to  one  of  the 

dvea  taken  in  war  by  the  pachas,  four  great  posts  of  the  innermost  cham- 

xited  by  them  to  the  sultan,  mclud-  ber,  from  which  the  way  to  the  dignity  of 

,  Bohemians,  Russians,  Itatians,  a  befdetbeg,  of  a  capitan  dein  (that  is,  an 

nans.    These  recruits  were  divid-  admiral),  or  even  of  a  \izier,  was  open, 

vo  classes.  Those  who  composed  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  took  wivan- 

especially  in  the  earlier  periods,  tage  of  this  permission,  entered,  each  one 
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according  to  his  previous  rank,  into  the  troops  were  required  to  find  their  own 
four  first  corps  or  the  paid  spahis,  who  arms,  but,  in  time  of  war,  fire-arms  were 
were  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  sul*  fiirnished  to  such  soldiers  as  had  none, 
tan,  and  in  whom  he  confided  more  t}ian  from,  the  arsenal  at  Conslantinofrie.    A 
in  his  other  body-guards.     This  institu-  firelock,  pistols,  mace  and  axe  were  the 
tion  fiiUy  satisfied  exi)ectation.    An  Aus-  arms  carried  by  the  infimtiy ;  and  the  jani- 
trian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Soliman,  zaries  prided  themselves  in  having  not 
Busbequius,  whose  accounts  are  to  be  only  well-tempered,  but  also  richly  ona- 
perfectty  relied  on,  speaks  of  the  strict  dis-  mented  arms.    Besides  tlie  standards  and 
cipUne  of  these  jamzaries,  which  made  horse-tails  placed  befi>re  the  tent  of  the 
them  appear  at  one  time  like  monks,  and  aga,  or   conmiander-in-chie^   each  vrta 
at  another  like  statues,  of  their  simple  had  its  own  particular  ensisn.     But  a 
dress,  wiUi  only  a  few  heron's  feathers  more  important  distinction,  m  the  eAi- 
fbr  an  ornament  to  their  heads,  and  of  mation   of  these  troops,  were  the  cal- 
their  temperate  life.     They  would  not  drons   attached   to   each    miOf  two   or 
suffer  one  among  them,  who  had  grown  three    in    number,    placed    under    the 
up  in  the  indulgences  of  home.     This  care  of  the  subaltern  officers.    The  Umb 
corps  has  in  many  instances  been  the  sal-  of  these  was  considered  as  die  greatest 
vadon  of  the  empire.    The  battle  of  Var-  misfortune  which  could  befiJl  the  regi- 
na,  the  fi)undation  of  the  Ottoman  great-  ment ;  and,  if  they  were  taken  in  war,  all 
ness,  would  not  have  been  rained  without  the  officers  were  immediately  caahiered, 
them.      At  Cassova,  the  Kumelian  and  and  in  many  cases  the  regiment  was  pnb- 
Natolian  troops  had  already  fied  before  licly  disgraced.      In  th^  caldroDS  the 
the  devily  as  tney  called  John  Uunniades,  broth  was  carried  daily  finom  the  barracks 
yet  the  janizaries  obtained  the  victory.    It  to  the  different  guard-houses.    The  po- 
was  thcur  boast  that  they  had  never  fied  hce  of  the  capital  and  the  large  towns 
in  batde ;   and  Lazarus  Suendius,  for  a  was  intrusted  prmcipally  to  the  janjxaiie& 
long  time  a  German  general  against  them,  Lampoons  and  seditious  papers  affixed  to 
confessed  the  truth  of  this  assertion.    In  the  gates  of  the  moeques,  and  conilagra- 
all  accounts  they  were  called  the  nerve  tions  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  were  the 
and  the  sinew  of  the  Ottoman  army.    It  is  means  by  which  this  fbrmklaUe   bodf 
worthy  of  remark,  diat  this  invincible  in-  made  its  displeasure  known  to  the  sukan; 
fantry  of  the  East  was  formed  about  the  but  that  discontent  was  seldom  excited  by 
same  time  (in  1367)  as  the  not  less  iuvinci-  any  thing  except  the  power  of  some  un- 
ble  Swiss  infantry.    The  former,  however,  popular  minister,  or  the  revival  of  a  nwre 
was  composed  of  slaves,  and  the  latter  of  rigid  discipline.    In  various  instances,  sul- 
fbee  mountaineers.    The  whole  Ixxly  was  tans  were  deposed,  insulted  juid  murdeied 
divided  into  four  squadrons,  each  con-  by  the  insurvent  janizaries.     Thte  coqs 
tainiug  a  certain  number  of  ortas  (troops),  offers  the  only  example  in  Turkish  histo- 
Each  orloj  m  Constantinople,  was  suppos-  it  of  a  public  anathema  or  baim.    After 
ed  to  have  100  men ;  elsewhere,  200  or  300.  the  dethronement  of  Osman  II,  a  janizary 
In  time  of  war,  the  complement  was  500  of  the  65th  company  dared  to  raiae  his 
men.    The  regimental  rolls  produced  on  liand    against  his  fidlen   monarch,   and 
the  pay  days  made  the  whole  number  of  strike    him   in   the  streets  of  the  city, 
tiie  corps  120,000 ;  but  those  lists  were  Amurath  III  punished  the  crime  by  cut- 
never  correct,  and  they  comprehended  aU  ting  off  die  whole  company.    The  mem- 
in    actual   service,  the    supernumeraries  ory  of  the  crime  and  the  puniahment  wis 
who  lived  by  their  trades  and  caliingR,  and  renewed  twice  every  monUL  On  Wednes- 
succccded  in  case  of  vacancies,  and  the  day,   when  the  lights    were    distributed 
Itoiiorary  members.    Three  years'  service  to  the  different  barracks,  the  65th  compa- 
f(a\  c  a  right  to  pay  m  time  of  peace.    As  ny  was  call^  to  receive  their  portion,  but, 
the  government  furnished  omy  a  small  at  die  second   call,  an    officer    replied, 
nllowance  of  provisions,  and  clotiiing  for  "Let  theur  voice  be  silent;  let  them  be 
12,000  men,  the  privates  were  suffenid  to  wholly     extinguished."       The    refoims 
work  at  Uieir  trades.    All  the  men  of  one  which  were  attempted  in  this  corps  met 
regiment  were  bakers,  all  diose  of  two  with  the  greatest  opposhion  on  the  pait 
others  butchers ;   otiiers,  again,  were  all  of  die  members,  and  produced  several 
boatmen,  masons,  &c.,  and   tiiey  were  revolutions.    It  was  finally  entirely  brok- 
immed  acconlingly.     The  kitlah,  or  cap  en  up  in  1826.    In  May,  1896,  the  ianixa- 
of  dirty  white   felt,  with  a    long  strip  ries  had  declared  themselves  wilfing  to 
hanging  down  behind,  was  the  distinctive  have  a  new  niiUtia  formed,  but  on  the 
part  of  a  janizary's  dress.    The  Turkish  14Ui  June  of  Uiat  year,  they  rebeifcd  oo 
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unt ;    but  the  sultan  and  aga  kindled  tlie  controversy  on  its  publication 

Plnefaaf  at  tho  head  of  tlie  grmid  in  1640.    The  book  wan  rondennicd  bv  a 

troopa,    repulsed   the   rebels ;  bull  of  pope  Urban  VIII,  in  1643 ;  but 

icks  were  burnt,  and  many  were  the  partisans  of  Jaiisen  declared  the  bull 

The  pn>claniation  of  June  17  to  be  spurious ;  the  univen;ity  of  Log  vain 

the  corps  forever,  and  laid  a  protested  acainst  it ;  and,  even  hi  France, 

m  the  naine.    The  new  troojw  it  was  ineffectual  to  supprem  tlie  applause 

ioied  in  the  manner  of  tlie  Chns-  with  which  many  distinguished  theologi- 

M.  ans  receive<l  tho  Att/ntstinus,     Jansen's 

IDS,  Cornelius,  bom  1585,  pro-  old  friend,  the  abbot  of  Sl  Cyron,  known 

theoloipr  at  Louvain,  and  from  as  the  director  of  tlie  nuns  of  Port  Royal, 

sp  of  ipres  in  the  Netherlands,  and  a  zealous  opiioser  of  the  Jesuits,  as 

bme,  which  eclipnes  the  name  well  as  for  his  mysticism   and   ascetic 

ier  Conielius  Jarisenius  (bishop  ])iety,  Jolm  du  Vei^r  de  Ilaiuranne  fdied 

;  died  1571 ;  known  as  a  t)iblical  164^1  liad  already  prepared  tlie  ininos  of 

the  controversy,  durins  his  age,  tho  French  theologians  for   Jansenism. 

g  the  nature   and  efficacy  of  The  scholars  of  the  Port  Royal,  Nicole, 

ce.  (q.v.)    Owing  principally  to  Perraidt,  Pascal  (whose  Provincial  Letters 

ent  representations  of  thin  doc-  had  exposed  the  ohl  sins  of  the  Jesuits), 

.uguatine,  who  found  it  necessary  and,  above  all,  Ant.  Aniaud  (liom  1612 ;  in 

I  himself  differently  in  his  dis-  1643  mode  doctor  of  the  Sorlx^nne),  men 

theManichcons  and  in  that  with  distinguished  no  Irsif  for  religious  priuci- 

jians^  this  controversy  was  ru-  pies  and  unblemished  virtue  than  f(»r  rare 

te  time  of  tlie  refunnation.    The  learning  and  talentp,  undertook  tho  defence 

d  contradictory  expositions  of  of  Janseni^tm ;  and  ilie  bull,  in  which  the 

coiutonthcsul)jcct,sen'edonIy  pope  (1653)  particularly  condemned  five 

B  the  contention  in  the  Catholic  pnutositions  from    tho   Aufrytsiinvs,  met 

'here  tlie  pride  and  jeakmsy  of  ^vith  a  strong  opfiosition.    The  five  prop- 

ioicans  and  Augiistines  on  one  ositions  were  tlu*se:   1.  That  there  are 

the  artifices  of  the  FninciMMuis  certain   commandments  of  Cod    which 

ts  on  the  otlier,  kept  up  this  an-  good  men  are  absolutely  uiuible  to  obey, 

iveny  with  incn^using  warmth,  though  they  desinj  to  do  so,  God  not 

r  contending  tor  tlit^  strict  anti-  liaving  given  them  a  sufhcicnt  measure  of 

irinciples  of  Augustine,  the  lattfr  grace.    2.  That  no  person,  in  the  luUcn 

1  milder  interpretation  of  them,  state  of  imtnn%  can  resi>-t  the  influence  of 

r  olitdined  a  triumph  over  their  divine  grace.     3.  To  n^nder  themselves 

«,in  1567, by  the  \yk\\yo\  bull  con-  meritorious  in  the  sight  i»f  Cod,  it  is  not 

76  propositions  taken  frrim  the  requisite  that  men  siiould  ix'  exempt  from 

f  the  chancellor  and  uicpiisitorat  intt^nial  necessitv,  but  only  fmm  outward 

Michael  Baius  (died   15(^J),  a  constraint.   4.  l^liatthewmi-Pclagionsare 
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e  dogmatics  of  Thomas  A(|uinas.  gianism.    These  profwsiticms  are  really 

fice  of  the  Molinistic  controver-  contained  in  the  lKX>k  of  Janseuiiis,  but 

lelled  tlie  |K>pe,  in  \^^y  to  (»stah-  his  ])artisans  contended  that  his  proposi- 

dngregation  dt  aunliis  at  Rome,  tioiis  were  not  to  be  understood  precisely 

amination  of  opinions  concern-  in  this  sense,  and  that  the  pope  wiis  not  to 

;  and,  diis  proving  ineffectuol  to  Ihj  regarde<l  as  infallilile  in  deiennining 

nnonv,hewis(^lyre<|uinHl(uil(!ll)  the  meaning  of  the  writer.    Hi'iice  arose 

■ntenfiing  parties,  silence  on  this  the  important  question  whether  tlie  |K)pe, 

Jansenius,  who  wasanmlv(»catc  whose  right  to  decide  a  point  of  doctrine 

ct  Augustine  syst«»m,  which  had  had  never  Ixieu  disputed,  hail  authority  to 

^evailed  at  tlie  university  of  Lou-  detenniiie   a    historical  fact.     Alexander 

1 163e,atYi)re8,withanunblein-  VH  assumed  this  in  1656,  in  a  eiK-cial 

•utation  for  piety  and  puritv  of  bull,  declaring  that  Jansenius  liad  under- 

But  his  Aupuiinus,  a  IkkJc  in  stood  the  pro|>o8itioiis  in  tlie  s<*iiw'  con- 

j  maintauiedthe  Augustine  doc-  denuied.    The  Jaiisenists  were  thus  com- 

ee  grace,  and  recommendwl  it  as  pelled  cither  to  recant  or  to  sroede  from 

xrthodox  belief,  in  op)K)sition  to  the  Roman  church.    Ahhough  ilieu*  pro- 

Pelagiauism  of  tlie  Moliiiists,  re-  test  against  this  unlieanl-of  arrogance  of 
n.                         15 
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the  Romish  court,  in  pretending  to  know  could  grant  abeolution,  in  the  affinnatir^ 
and  to  determine  what  a  deceased  author  and  the  universally  esteemed  archbishop 
meant  by  expressions  which  admit  of  a  of  Paris,  cardinal  de  Noaillea,  used  hv 
double  interpretation,  could  surprise  no  power  against  the  JansenislB  no  further 
impartial  pereon,  it  was  yet  regarded  as  tliau  was  necessary  for  the  peace  of  the 
an  attack^  upon  the  infallibility  of  the  church.  Clement  XI  at  first  punued  the 
pope,  and 'drew  down  the  displeasure  of  same  course,  but  La  Chaise,  confeflsor  of 
Louis  XIV  himself.  This  pnnce  began,  Louis  XIV,  and  his  succeasor,  the  Jeiait 
in  1661,  to  interfere  in  the  controversy,  LeTellicr,  urged  more  violent  meaaurei,  in 
and  to  persecute  the  JansenislB,  who  were  which  the  king,  to  whose  diseased  fiuMy 
already  out  of  favor  at  court  for  preaching  Jansenism  and  rebellion  were  synonymoui, 
repentance  and  boldly  censuring  the  vices  supported  them.  Quesnel,  now  at  the 
of  the  affc.  But  their  interest  with  the  head  of  the  Jansenists,  was  struck  fiYxn 
French  clergy  and  the  influential  men  of  tlie  list  of  the  fathers  of  the  QFStoiy,  uid 
the  kinffdom  was  such,  that  it  was  found  driven  into  exile.  He  died  in  1709,  it 
impossible  to  force  them  to  an  uncondi-  Amstenlam.  In*  1708,  his  New  TeHa- 
tionalsubscriptionoftiie  bull  of  Alexander  mcnt  was  prohibited;  the  monasteiy  of 
VII ;  and,  in  166d,  the  agreement  with  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  D^ich  was  ooa- 
Clement  IX,  by  which  a  conditional  sub-  sidercd  as  the  strong  hold  of  Jansenisni, 
scription  was  pennitte<l  them,  and  the  was  suppressed,  by  the  royal  police,  in  1706^ 
misunderstanding  between  the  courts  of  the  nuns  dispersed,  the  bunding  demol- 
Rome  and  Versailles,  al)out  the  affuiro  of  islied,  and  tlie  woric  of  peisecution  finally 
Spain,  obtaineil  for  tlieni  a  temporary  re-  crowned  by  the  bull  UnigenUus  (in  1713)^ 
pose.  They  lost,  in  1679,  their  principal  which  was  forced  from  the  pope  by  Le  Tel- 
patron,  Anna,  duchess  of  Longuuville,  lier.  This  bull,  dictated  no  less  by  grosiig- 
celebrated  in  connexion  witli  the  Fronde,  norancethan  by  furious  thirst  of  yengsanee, 
and  sister  of  the  great  Coud^ ;  and  Ar-  condemned  101  propositions  fixrni  Ques> 
nauld,  to  escape  ]>ersecution,  rctireil  in  the  nePs  Testament,  which,  according  to  thii 
same  year  into  the  Netherlands,  where  he  decree,  were  to  be  understood  only  in  a 
continued  till  his  death,  in  1()D4,  the  most  Jansenist  sense,  although  they  were,  in 
zealous  and  esteemed  (lefcndiT  o(  Joiiseu-  fact,  mosdy  scriptural  sentences,  (bnns 
ism  ;  but,  notwithstanding  tlu'sc  losses,  the  fVom  the  liturgy,  and  articles  of  fiuth  taken 
party  stood  its  groun<l  under  the  proiec-  from  tlie  orthodox  church  fathers.  The 
tion  of  Innocent  IX  ((lie<l  168!)),  a  friend  bull,  therefore,  only  excited  indignatioa 
of  virtue  and  justice^  who  favored  them  and  contempt,  and  uicreased  the  numbers 
as  much  as  Louis  XIV  and  the  Jesuits  of  the  Jansenists.  Louis  XIV  died  in 
opi)ot3ed  tlieni.  The  Jansenists  mode  1715,  during  the  efforts  that  were  made 
themselves  worthy  of  this  protection  and  to  carry  it  into  effect  in  Franc« ;  and,  tak- 
of  tlie  fiivor  of  the  better  iwrt  of  tlie  e<lu-  ing  advantage  of  tlie  indif^rence  of  the 
cated  men  in  France.  By  endeavoring  regent,  Nooilles,  with  the  majority  of  the 
to  free  theology  from  the  chains  of  tlie  French  clerg}',  appealed  from  this  decree 
hierarchy,  and  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  of  the  ]K>i)e'  to  a  geneml  council  Al- 
the  Scriptures  among  the  people ;  by  in-  though  tlie  Jansenists  were  the  oriniBl 
rulcating,  in  tlie  place  of  formal  piety  and  authors  of  this  apiical,  yet  all  tlie  appeuuiO 
lifeless  ceremonies,  an  anient  particil)ation  were  not  Jansenists  (see  UnigenUiu) ;  but 
of  the  heart  and  soul  in  tlie  exercises  of  they  all  nn«t  with  the  same  treatment,  the 
devotion,  and  a  strict  purity  of  life,  they  ministers  Duliois  and  Fleuiy,  out  of  com- 
nnulercd  undeniable  service  to  tlie  cause  plaisimcf*  to  the  pope,  insislinff  on  the  ; 
of  tnic  religion;  aud,t}iese  Iwuig  consid-  unconditional  reception  of  the  null,  and  l 
ercd,  their  excessive  austerity  appears  at  rigoroiu«ly  itermtcutrngallrecusantsi  Gresi  j 
least  more  excusable  than  tlie  looser  prin-  numbers  of  Jansenists  emigrated  to  die  ! 
ciples  of  the  Jesuits.  IJut  this  only  ren-  Netheriands  ;  tlie  ixiwer  w"  their  party  ' 
dered  tliem  more  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  rapidly  iloclined,  and  tlie  miracles  (cmw 
Jesuit**.  Jansenism,  however,  notwith-  and  suddt^n  conversions)  at  the  tomb  of 
standing  all  the  opijosition  to  it  on  the  the  abW^  de  Paris  (who  died  1787,  in  j 
|»rt  of  the  court,  still  continued  to  pre-  eariy  victim  to  voluntary  penances)  found  ; 
vail.      Father  QuesnePs  Moral  Observa-  credit  only  witli  enthunasts  and  the  Ptarif- 


decided  the  celebrated  casts  of  conscience,    or  tliose  who  were  seized  with  spa«m 
whetlier  a  priest,  suspected  of  Jansenism,    and  ecstasies  at  die  tomb  of  this  wondr^ 
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BBUit— of  tho  SecouiiBts,  who  wan  beheaded  at  Puzzuoli,  in  the  begin- 

ihenuelyes  of  external  means  to  niug  of  the  4th  centuiy,  a  martyr  to  the 

convulsionis,  and  Jiad  tlicmsclves  Christian  faitli,  and  is  honored   as   die 

!d  with  kicks,  blov^-s  and  stuljti —  natron  saint  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Naturalists   and    Figiirists,  who  In  honor  of  him,  the  order  of  St.  Janua- 

68  strove  to  reprenent  the  helpless-  rius  was  establislied  there,  in  1^8.    His 

luinan  natiuno  unaided  by  ^racc,  body  Ucs  buried  in  tlic  cathedral  at  Na- 

etimes  the  purity  of  the  Christian  pies ;  but  his  head,  with  two  pliials  of  his 

by.  indecent   ex]>osures  of  tho  blood,  which  a  pious  matnrn  caught,  us 

f  the  Discemants  and  Melaiigists,  the  tradition  is,  at  his  execution,  is  pre- 

ided  on  the  question  whether  the  sen'ed  in  a   separate   chapt^l.     Of  this 

were  produced  by  God  or  the  blood,  the  NeaiM>litans  assert,  that  as  soon 

1686,  and  other  fanatical  sects  of  as  it  is  brought  near  the  head  of  the  saint, 

ta  and  Appellants,  must  have  ne-  it  l)egins  to  flow,  however  hardly  congeal- 

made  a  thing,  of  which  the  world  ed  it  was  before.    A  trial  is  niade  every 

uly  tired,  utterly  ridiculous  ;  and  year,  un  the  first  Sunday  of  May ;  it  is  be- 

ffedc  measures  of  the  police,  the  lieved,  that  the  patron  sauit  is  puticularly 

I  burning  of  Jousenist  books,  tho  propitious  if  the  blood  moves  briskly  in 

imprisonments,  but,  ino^t  of  all,  tho  phials,  and  appears  of  a  clear  rod, 

natuml  subsiding  of  enthusiasm,  while  the  opposite  is  regarded  as  presaging 

lut  an  end  to  the  i>arty.    From  sume  ill  to  the  country.     The  religious 

3,  Jansenism  cease<l  to  exist  in  phrenzy  which  prevailed  at  certain  festi- 

18  a  public  and  professed  doctrine,  vals  of  the  ancients,  has  a  counteijNUt  in 

morality  and  strict  theology  al-  the  clamor  for  tlie  liquefaction  of  the  blood 

ned  for  it  friends,  however,  even  of  St.  Januorius,  in  the  chapel  of  this 

ountiy ;  and  a  part  of  the  clerg}*,  saint,  if  it  is  delayed  lon^  after  the  com- 

wiUingncss  to  take  tlie  constitu-  mencement  of  the  celebration.    The  writer, 

thy  during  die  revolution,  sliowcd  who  was  present  on  one  of  these  occa- 

f  would  more  readily  renounce  sions,  could  hardly  determine  whether  the 

irity  of  the  pope  than  Uieir  own  prevailing  tone  was  that  of  prayer  or  im- 

But  tliouffh  die  old  division  of  precation.     The  reproaches  against  the 

Niists  and  Molinists  continued  up  saint  arc  not  a  few.    Sometimes,  two  or 

.test  times,  in  the  opjK)i»ition  be-  three  days  elapse  before  the  blood  becomes 

088  wiio  took  and  those  who  re-  liquid ;  it  is  in  a  botde,  which  stands  upon 

e  oath  (pritres  {nsermcntes),  yet  the  altar,  and  is  lifled,  now  and  then,  by  a 

but  one  separate  society  of  the  priest,  to  show  to  the  people  whedior  it 

ta,  puMiclyacknowledgfsdassuch,  has  Ix^c^me  liquid  or  not;  if  it  has  linue- 

m  the  United  Netherlands,  which,  fied,  all  throng  to  the  altar,  and,  kneeuug 

lance  with  the  resohitions  of  the  down,  kiss  the  offered  bottle,  and  then  die 

t    provincial    synod    at    Utrecht  priest  presstw  it  against  tlie  head  of  tlie 

l068  not  separate  from  tlie  CaUio-  faithful.    It  is  said,  diat  when  the  French 

:h,  and  even  respects  die  i)bp(j  as  occupied  Naples  for  the  first  time,  the 

ual  head,  but  denies  his  iiifulli-  blood  would  not   become  liquid.      Tlie 

ejects  the  bull   Unigeniius,  and  French  general,  apprehensive  of  a  com- 

6oni  it  to  a  general  council.     It  motion,  sent  to  the  archbishop,  intimating, 

8,  also,  the  doctrines  of  Angus-  diat  if  the  saint's  blood  did  not  soon  run, 

lolds  moral  slricUitjss,  and  regards  the  archbishop's  might     Tho  saint  had 

ad  service  of  Go<l  as  the  grtsatest  compassion  on  his  servant,  and  the  mira- 

'  piety.    These  Jansenists,  who  cle  took  place  in  due  soason. 

iselves,  by  preference,  the  disci'  Janus  ;  one  of  the  piimidve  deides  of 

Si.  Augugtine,  have  had,  since  tho   Romans,  entirely  unknown  to    die 

a    archbishop  of  thcu:   own    at  Greeks,  and  supposed  to  be  of  Pelasgic 

and  bishops  at  Haariem  and  I)e-  origin.    The  Pelasgi  believed  in  two  su- 

forming   a   clergy  which,  hcing  preme  deities,  under  which  they  repro- 

to  tho    civil    authority,   widiout  sented  nanire  and  her  productions.    Soine- 

r  power,  performs  its"  duties  so  times  they  were  descnlied  as  two  difTcrent 

e  more  faithfully,  and  exercises  a  beings,  male  and  female,  and  sometimes 

lei«i  church  government,  which  as  uniteil  in  a  angle  person.    Tliis  deity 

e  to  tho  protection  of  Pn>te»tanls,  {Missed  from  the  Pelasgi  to  the  Latins  or 

ley  are  still  condemned  by  the  aborigines,  and  receive<l  from  thein  the 

apostates  and  schismatics.  name  o{  Janus.    In  him  diey  worshipi)ed 

.BIDS,  St.,  bishop  of  Bcnevento,  die  god  of  gods  (as  he  is  called  in  the 
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Salion  hymns),  the  ruler  of  the  year,  and  Asia,  between  3P  and  49^  N.  Int^  is  sto- 
of  all  human  ibrtunes,  the  sovereign  dis-  ated  the  einpuie  of  Japan,  consistuig  of  a 
poser  of  war  and  [)eace.  He  was  repre-  large  cluster  of  islands,  almost  uiacceMbfe 
sented  w^ith  a  sceptre  in  t]ie  right  hand,  by  reason  of  mountaiiis,  precipitous  rocks 
and  a  key  in  the  left,  seated  on  a  glittering  and  a  dangerous  sea.  It  consists  of  three 
throne ;  he  was  also  represented  with  two  large  islands :  1.  Niphon  (700  miles  kwg, 
fkces  (an  old  and  a  youthful  one),  of  which  but  so  narrow,  that  its  breadtli  iu  the  ceii- 
one  looked  forward  and  the  other  behind,  tre  is  oni^  48  milesl  divided  into  49  prov- 
Souie  conceive  this  to  be  a  symbol  of  \\is-  inces,  ot  wliich  the  principal  cities  arc 
doin  which  sees  into  tlie  past  and  the  fu-  Meaco,  the  residence  of  the  dairi,  or  apir- 
ture ;  others  a  symbol  of  the  clianges  of  itual  chief^  whore  all  the  coins  are  struck, 
the  year,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  or  and  all  the  books  printed;  Jeddo  (with 
of  the  several  quarters  of  the  worid,  as  he  1,680,000  inhabitants),  the  residence  of  the 
was  sometimes  paintc<l  with  four  fiices,  secul^  emperor  (cubo,  whose  pttl<ure  is 
and  of  his  double  office  of  opening  and  5  leagues  in  circumference,  and  tbrms,  ot* 
sliutting  the  gate  of  heaven.  Plutarch  ex-  itself,  a  considerable  city),  on  the  ri?er 
plained  it  by  suuposinc  tliat  Janus  had  Tonkay,  over  which  is  a  bridce,  from 
introduced  agriculture  from  Thessaly  into  which  the  distances  of  all  parts  of  the  em- 
Latiuin,  and  hence  one  head  looked  to-  pure  are  calculated;  and  Osacco,  a  rich 
wards  Latium,  tlie  other  towards  Greece,  conunercial  city :  3.  Ximo,  or  Kiuaiu  (ldl> 
Some  believe  that  Janus  was  blended  in  miles  long,  and  66  broad),  consisting  of  9 
one  person  with  the  otlier  supreme  deity  provinces :  and  3.  Xicoco,  or  Sicof  (81 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy,  viz.  miles  long,  and  46  broad),  containing  4 
Saturn.  In  reference  to  this  circumstance,  provinces.  Around  these  jpeat  ishub 
they  relate  the  following  story :  Janus,  lie  a  vast  number  of  small  fertile  iabods 
one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Latins,  and  barc  island-rocks,  which  have  pnkm- 
tauglit  his  people  agriculturR,  and  intro-  bly  been  separated  from  tlie  main  mnd  by 
duced  useful  laws  and  religious  institu-  an  earth(iuake.  The  supeiiicial  contenis 
tions.  Saturn,  driven  from  his  country'  by  of  die  whole  island,  is  estunaled  at  266^^ 
his  children,  fled  to  Latium,  where  he  SQuare  miles,  the  population  at  45  milfiouL 
was  well  received  by  Janus,  and  made  The  Japanese  islands  are  mountaiwMu, 
joint  ruler  of  the  kingdom.  Under  tlieir  like  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  continenL 
rei^  was  the  ^Iden  age  of  Latium.  The  principEil  summit  is  called /Wi;  it  if 
Ovid,  in  his  Fasti  (L  90,  sq<i.),  says  of  Ja-  covered  with  snow  throughout  the  year, 
nus,  diat  he  was  the  supreme  janitor  in  There  are  also  many  volcanoes.  The  gnat 
heaven  and  on  earth,  that. he  ojiencd  the  industry  of  the  natives  has  alone  made 
gates  of  heaven  to  let  out  the  day,  and  the  sterile  soil  productive;  even  the  sleep- 
closed  them  again  with  the  return  of  est  mountains  are  cultivated.  Agricukure 
evening.  All  sorts  of  passages  were  under  is  prescribed  as  the  principal  employmeDt, 
his  care.  Afler  him,  a  door  was  called  by  the  laws  of  tbQ  state.  Goats  ancf  sheep 
Janua,  and  every  open  arched  passage,  by  are  banished  from  Japui)  the  former  be- 
which  peo])Ie  go  out  of  one  street  or  plac43  ing  reganled  as  prejudicial  to  agricukure. 
into  another,  a  Janus,  For  the  same  nm-  Cotton  and  silk  supply  the  place  of  wool 
son,  ho  was  the  god  of  the  day  and  the  Swine  ore  to  be  found  only  in  the  vicinity 
year,  and  from  him  the  first  month  in  tlie  of  Nangusacki.  In  general,  there  are  but 
year  sull  has  its  name.  The  first  day  of  few  quadrupeds  in  Japan,  with  the  ezcep- 
tlie  year  and  the  first  hour  of  the  dav  were  tion  of  dogs,  which  are  abundanL  Toe 
sacred  to  him ;  in  all  solemn  sacrifices  he  whim  of  a  sovereign,  of  whom  theae  ani- 
was  first  addressed,  and  had  the  tide  of  mals  were  favorites,  has  prescribed  the 
faUier,  Rumulus erected  to  him  the  cele-  brceduig  of  tliem  by  a  law  of  the  slate; 
brated  temple,  which  was  opened  at  the  they  ore  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
beffinniiig  of  every  war,  according  to  the  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ancients  knew 
ordinance  of  Numa,  and  reinoiued  o|)en  any  thing  of  Jajian.  At  the  end  of  the 
as  long  as  the  >\^  lasted,  and  until  peace  13lh  century,  Marco  Polo  (q.  v.)  bfougfat 
was  established  ui  all  the  countries  subject  to  Europe  the  ^rst  accounts  of  Japan, 
to  Rome.  The  temple,  however,  was  which  he  called  Ztjpongti.  In  1543;  three 
shut  only  three  tinries  in  tlie  long  space  of  Portuguese  ships  under  Mendez  Pinto,  oo 
700  years;  once  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  a  voyage  to  China,  were  driven  on  the 
again  aflcr  the  first  Punic  war,  and  the  Japanese  coasts  by  a  storm,  though  i»Ttb- 
third  time,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  out  this  accident  this  island  empire  would 
A.  U.  C.  744.  hanlly  have  remained  unknown  to  the  cn- 
jAPAif.     At  the  eastern  extremhy  of  terprise  of  this  commercial  nation,  whotB 
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■  had  collected  iufonnatioii  re-  tions  whose  afaips  were  allowed  occeaB  to 

h  in  China.    A  cobuy  wus  im-  Japan ;  but  both  had  to  submit  to  the  sc- 

'  fixinded  on  tlie  newly  discover-  verest  conditions,  and  were  very  much 

and  the  Jesuit  Francis  Xavier  limited  in  their  ex|K)rt9,  and  the  fonner 

1  to  Japan,  to  propaf^ate  Chiis-  were  so  restricted  &(ler  16S4,  when  they 

The  Portug[uese  were  allowed  had  given  cause  for  suiqncion,  thut  they 

B  and  commerce  throughout  tlie  were  only  permitted  to  land  on  the  island 

ispecially  on  the  island  Ximo.  Desiina,  connected  by  a  biiilgewitli  the  city 

eir  principal  colonies  wus  on  tlie  NangasackL    On  this  island,  where  tlieir 

Finuido,  now  JOcsima,  or  at  the  storehouses  were  situatt^l,  lived  about  fii- 

mgasacki.   Christianity  prevailed  teen  Dutchmen,  who  carried  on  tlie  trade, 

hr,  though  opposed  by  the  native  under  die  closest  inspection,  never  being 

But  the  secular  rulers,  es|>ecially  permitted  to  enter  the  city  without  attend- 

princes  who  possessed  portions  ot'  ants,  overeeers  and  interpreters.    Notwith- 

tiy  under  the  supremacy  of  tlie  standing  these  restriedons,  and  the  extor- 

BUpported  the  new  doctrine  and  tions  to  which  the  Dutch  had  to  submit, 

en.    About  the  year  161G,  nearly  in  the  shu^ie  of  deductions  from  the  prices 

Christiana^  witli  many  of  the  pet-  agreed  u]H)n,  and  ari)itrary  changes  in  tlie 

L    The  Portuguese  and  Jesuits  value  ofcoins,  tlieir  trade  witli  Japan  seems 

allowed  uninterrupted  access  to  to  have  been  ver>'  profitable,  since  they  have 
if  the  empire  as  nieruhants-  and  continued,  to  the  latest  times,  to  send  thither 
BBcbere,  for  about  50  yeuiv,  when  yearly  two  vessels  from  Batavia,  large 
rcumstances  put  an  end  to  their  three  deckers,  mostly  belonging  to  Zeeland. 
In  15d6f  a  revolution  deprived  In  the  middle  of  tlie  18th  century,  the 
it>r  of  Japan  of  all  temporal  profits  of  the  Jaimneso  trade  were  esti- 
bich  was  usurped  by  the  cubo,  moted  at  4 — 500,000  guilders  annually,  ex- 
officer  of  tlie  govemm&nt,  who  elusive  of  those  arising  from  die  sale  of 

the  emperor  to  die  nink  of  a  goods  in  India  and  Europe,  and  tlie  profits 

I  priest    Jejos,  the  successor  of  of  private  individuals,  which  amounted  to 

iBurper,  made,  in  1G17,  die  sov-  at  l<.*u8t  250,000  guilders,  of  which  half 

lereditar}' in  his  family.    Bodithe  wont  to  the  council  of  Batavia.    In  the 

I  were  enemies  of  the  Portuguese  17th  century,  the  English  founded  a  colo- 

onariea,  as  they  saw  presages  of  ny  at  Firando,  and  obtained  important 

the  close  union  of  the  new  re-  ('X)iiiinercial  prinlegcs ;  but  this  commerce 

uty,  and  in  the  influence  of  the  was  soon  lost,  |)rol>id)ly  because  die  Japa- 

r'ho  interfered  in  }M)litical  afiiiirs,  nc^se  lennied  from  the  craf^'  Dutch,  that 

laed  the  new  orrler  of  things,  the  wife  of  the  king  of  England  was  a 

luct  of  the  Portuguese  colonists  Portuguese  priiiccsif.      All  proposals  for 

3  liMfhect  degree  imprudent  and  0]x;ning  a  trade  widi  Jafian  have  of  late 

.    The  ambassadors  of  Portugid  lH?<!n  rejected  in   England,  iiecause   the 

d  an  insupportable  pride,  which  return   cargcN^s   niuht  consist  principally 

Mrong  contrast  widi  the  sulnnis-  of  cop|icr  and  ciinphor,  and  the  trade  in 

le  Dutch,  who  had  obtained  free  Ja}>anese  copper  would  prevent   the  ex- 

18  with  all  die  ports  of  the  eni] lire,  [K>rtauon  of  tiie  English  to  India.     The 

Kurance  that  diey  were  of  a  dif-  Kussiaiis,  also,  to  whom    tJie    Japanese 

ad  fipom  the  Jesuits.    Aflermuny  government  signified,  as  early  as  ]7(>2,  its 

ma,  the  Portuguese,  with  dieir  aversion  to  a  connexion  with  them,  have 

iesi  were  finally  banished  forever  lately  tried,  but  without  success,  to  form 

smpire,  in  die  year  1()37 ;  Chris-  conimerejal  connexions  with  Japan.    The 

9  expoaed  to  blocxiy  ])uniHhiiients,  Japanese  are  a  mixture  of  die  Malay  and 

Drtaof  die  empire  were  rlost>il  to  Mongolian  ruci^  like  the  Chinese,  from 

era,  except  the  Dutch.    This  per-  whom  diey  have  probably  derived  dieir 

Mf  the  Catholic  religion  coiithiued  civilisation.     The  Jafianese  art,  calcula- 

n  which  time  several  millions  of  tion  of  dnic,  medicine  and  astrolou^  are 

I  sacrificed.    In  KXm,  inquisito-  purely  Chint^stn    The  present  inhabitants 

lab  were  erected  in  all  the  cities  oripimtr'd  either  from  China  or  Con'o,  or 

ifnre,  which  were  to  ri.'uew  dieir  from  both ;  but,  separate<l  by  tem^iesuious 

ions,  eveiy  year,  at  indefinite  pe-  billows  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  left  to 

he  Dutcli,  who  contributed  not  dioinselves,  and  free  from  the  subsequent 

»  this  catastrophe,  now  UH»k  the  invasions  of  neighboring  nadons,  they  be- 

the  Portuguese.    Tliey  oiid  the  came  uii  independc^nt  ])eoplp.    Their  lan- 

vere  from  this  dme  die  only  no-  guage  is  a  dialect  of  the  Mongolian ;  the 
15* 
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Chinese  is  the  learned  language.     The  the  master  for  his  servants,  the  ne 

Japanese  language  has  47  radical  syllables,  for  his   neighbor,  every   society 

with  a  small  number  of  regular  changes,  members.    A  crime  is  never  puoiri 

The  Japanese  are  the  most  cinlized  and  fine,  but  always  by  imprisonment  an 

refined  nation  of  Asia,  a  noble,  firoud  peo-  ishment,  or  loss  of  Hmb  or  life ;  and 

pie,  intelligent,  docile,  and  desirous  or  in-  punisliment  is  hifiieted  with  inea 

stniction.     Art  and  science  they  value,  rigor  on  high  and  low.    All  milHs 

even   in   nations  whom   they  otherwise  civil  officers,  for  example,  are  boi 

despise  for  their  unworthy  conduct,  and  slit  tlieir  Ijelly,  when  ordered  to  dc 

the  shameful  treatment  to  which    they  consequence  of  any  crime.    Such  a 

are  willing  to  submit  for  the  sake  of  gain,  involves  no  disgrace,  and  hence  th 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  by  tempt  of  death  among  all  classes  of 

whom  they  were  taught,  they  have  made  nese,  who,  in  general,  prefer  death 

considerawe  progress  in  several  sciences,  nominy.     The  original  rulers  of 

History,  astronomy  and  medicine  (in  which  were  called  mikaddOf  from  their  pi 

cautery  or  burning  with  moxa,  and  acu-  tor.    The  high  priest  of  Japan  is  sti 

puncture  are  practised),  are  pursued  with  ed  dairi^  which  was  the  title  of  di 

zeal.    Their  progress,  however,  in  medi-  anese  emperors  as  long  as  they  poi 

cine    and  gfK>graphy,   is    comparatively  spiritual   and    temporal    powers 

smalL     Poetry,  music  and  painting  are  Since  the  revolution,  which  deprivei 

held  in  estimation ;  and,  in  the  latter,  the  of  the  secular  power,  in  1185,  whei 

Japanese  are  superior   to   tlie  Chinese.  Tomo  was  appointed  supreme  rulei 

Like  the  Chinese,  tliey  claim  the  invcn-  nation,  the  high  priest  has  lived  st  ] 

tion  of  gunpowder  and  of  printing.    Chil-  Under  the  present  reigning  dynasty 

dren  are  sent  to  school  at  an  early  period,  Djogouns,  liis  authority  has  declin 

and  educated  with  great  strictness.    The  more.    He  is  in  the  custody  of  a  go 

exportation  of  books  is  prohibited,  at  least,  answerable  to  the  secuku:  enipero 

of  such  as  contain  any  account  of  the  order  to  make  himself  more  sure 

government  and  country,  as  well  as  of  descendant  of  the  ancient  rulers  of 

maps  and  coins.    The  importation  of  re-  the  crafty  policy  of  the  secular  ei 

ligious  books  is  ns  strictly  forbidden.    On  has  transniuied  the  dairi  into  a  bo 

the  arrival  of  Dutch    vessels,  they  aro  souage,  who  is  visible  to  no  humf 

obliged  to  deliver  their  religious  books  in  at  least  to  no  man  who  is  not  in 

a  box  to  the  Japaueijie  commander  of  Nan-  ance  on  him.    Whenever  tlie  daii 

gasacki,  and  receive  them  again  on  their  very  rarely  the  case,  wishes  to  enj 

departure.      The   Japanese   are   active,  fresh  air  in  his  garden,  or  in  the  ini 

cleanly  and  laborious,  kind,  cheerflil  and  cle  of  liis  extensive  and  well  fordfi 

contented,    but   sensual  and  revenseful.  ace,  a  signal  is  given  for  all  to  wit 

Their   superstition   is  encouraged  by  a  before  the  bearers  raise  the  holy  p 

priesdy  government,  opposed  to  all  intel-  on  tlieir  shoulders.    In  this  palace, 

ligence,  and  a  numerous  clergy.     The  he  was  bom,  he  lives  and  dies^  i 

government  is  despotic  and  severe,  and  ever  going  out  of  its  precincts;  and 

the  laws  very  strict     The  will  of  the  long  afler  his  death  is  his  name  dt 

emperor  is  tlie  supreme  law ;  afler  it,  the  beyond  them.    He  enjoys  a  rich  i 

will  of  the  petty  princes  dependent  on  consisting  of  merchandise  and  natui 

him,  who  rule  tJieir  provinces  as  stricdy  ducts,  which  the  secular  emperor  in 

as  he  does  die  whole  empire,  and,  not-  by  considerable  additions,  and  by  tl 

withstanding  tlieir  dc|)endcnce,  possess  the  coeds  of  the  sale  of  titles  of  honor, 

right  of  ^vagiug  war  a^nst  each  other,  belong  to  the  dairi,  as  a  prerogative 

The  greatest  part  of  the  mhabitanta  are  op-  ders  are  also  issued  in  tlie  name 

pressed  by  i>overtj',  since  the  peasant  is  dairi.      The  secular  emperor  bei 

obliged  to  surrender  half,  and  in  many  tide  of  cubo,  and  resides  at  Jeddo 

places  even  two  tliirds  of  his  earouigs  to  der  him,  the  real,  absolute  so\'ereigi] 

the  landlord,  who  regards  himself  a«  the  empire,  are  the  princes,  who  are  re 

sole  proprietor  of  the  soil.     In  order  to  blc  to  him.    He  concedes,  howevi 

prevent  conspiracies,  each  one  is  made,  by  first  rank  to  the  dairi,  accepts  finoi 

the  law  of  die  land,  the  s})y  and  surety  of  titles  of  honor,  and  rewards  the  dia( 

the  odiers;  so  that  every  one  is  accouuta-  thus  bestowed  on  him  by  coosm 

ble  to  the  state  for  those  with  whom  he  is  presenta     Formeriv,  the  cul)o  mi 

in  any  way  connected,  and,  in  case  of  any  annual  journey  to  Aleaco,  in  token 

offence,  must  suffer  with  them.     Thus  spect  to  the  dairi ;   by  degrees,  theti 

the  fiither  is  accountable  for  his  childron,  became  less  frequent,  and  now,  as 
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iots  are  sent  him  by  ODibaiKa-  iiig's  stiuits,  fartiier  than  die  European 

cubo  adminimera  t)ie  govern-  iiavigatora;   tliey  vinited  China  ami  the 

the  nMtdiStance  of  a  council  of  East  Indies  as  far  as  Ikinga].    After  it  had 

aged  men.     He  derives  liis  liegun  to  be  feoitid  that  foreigner  would 

hicli  consist  merely  of  natural  overthrow  the  state,  and  ])ervert  the  nior- 

from  five  imperial  provincesy  aLs  of  the  natives,  all  foreign  comtnerre 

called,  and  some  eitieft,  which  and  navigation   were  prohibited.     Their 

lis  immediate  jurisiliction ;  in  silk   and    cotton  cloths,  their   porc4.*lain 

which,  he  reireives  presents  ware;",  and  tlieir  lackered  tin- ware,  with 

nitorial  princes,  who  govern  niise<l  flowers  or  tig*in^s  (japanned  wan*), 

ea.      Each  of  these  princes  are  well  known,  and  in  much  demand  as 

hereditary  sovereignty  in  his  articles  of  conmierce;  tlieir  steel- work  is 

ice;  he  receives  the  revenue  excellent,  especiallv  their  swords  and  other 

ng  an  account  to  the  em|)en>r,  anus,  the  exportation  of  wliich  is  strictly 

the  expenses  of  his  court  anil  forbidden,    respecting  the  histor}'  of  Ja- 

epairs  the  highways,  and,  in  ))an,  see  Thunt)erg*H   TrariU  (fn)ni  the 

1m  for  all  public  ex*{)enditiUT^ ;  iSwodish,  I^ndon,  1795),  and  Kiimpfer's 


ledges  of  his  fidelity.    The  n;-  don,    1817),    Al)el    Iteinusat's   Memoins 

!  Japanese  is  of  Hindoo  origin:  sur  la  Difnasiit  rtprnante  des   Vjogoxms^ 

ttf  tne  older  sect  of  the  Siuu»s,  Souveniiiis  dit  Japon  (Parin,  1820),  which 

fthc  more  modem  one  of  Bud-  Titsingh,  who  was  14  years  Dutch  resi- 

lich  came  from  China.    Besides  dent  at  Nangasacki,  compiled  from  Ja\>- 

there  arc  othera,  more  or  Itrss  anese  origiiuds.   The  Eltmcns  dt  la  Gram- 

them.    The  i>eople  worship  a  mairc   Jnponaut   (from    the    Portuguese 

ler  of  inferior  divinitieii,  whose  manuscript  of  father  Kinlriguez,  Nanga- 

placed  in  the  temples  of  the  sack),  1604),  traduiia  du  Porhig,  par  Lan- 

9L    The  numen)iis  clerg>',  and  dresse,  expliqtUs  par  Ah,  Rimusat  (Paris, 

and  nuns,  who  li\'e  in  a  multi-  1825),  is  jireferable  to  the  Japanese  grom- 

maflteries,  ore  under  the  dairi.  mars  of  Alvarez  and  CoUado.* 

o  religion  has  nowhere  be<.'n  Japa>'esf.    Cycle    and    JEka.      (See 

ured  by  HU))erstitioii  and  suImo-  Epoch,  vol.  iv,  page  555.) 

ions  tlian  in  Jai)an.    The  Siu-  Japa>-m.xg  is  the  art  of  varnishing  in 

icius  si^ct,  a  ]>hilosophicid  sect,  colors.    All  sulistances  that  are  dr>'  and 

be  sect  of  llie  learned  in  Chi-  rigid,  or  not  too  fl(;xible,  as  woods,  metals, 

spises  the  folly  of  the  ))opular  leather,  and  imiimt  ])ropared,  admit  of  l)e- 

le  annv  of  the  Japanese  con-  ^  n-i    m     •                            i  ■    .i.  «.«* 

r      *           n/vAivui 1^.  *  J  lir  following  imiico  npp4>ar«ii  in  llif  iu*ws- 

le  of  peace,  of  100,000  men,  1ms  ^         .^^  ,y  „, .  ..  „^,„r  slJbold.  the  nsi<lciii  of 

}  horsemen,  clad  m  armor ;  the  Oj^.  ki„p  or  tin-  Ni-ilM-rlands  in  Japau,  has  iraus- 

e   protected   only   by   helmets  ;  miiicil  a  work  Ui  ihc  Asialir  Socu'ty  of  Vun^.  ou 

,   bows,   nujskels,    siibwn?    an<l  ihi*  oripin  of  tht*  Japal^^^l^  &r.,  coniaiiiiii^'.  in  an 

re   evcelli-nf    thev   have    verv  ;»l»ri«linHl  form,  th.- nsiili  of  his  n-svarche*  dunng 

re  excemiil,    un\    na\i.   \tr\  „,^  j^^j  ft,,,^  years.    TJic  doctor  wishes  u  to  »)tr 

ion,  but  are  even  hvs  skiliiil  ui  p„|,|i,|,c<i  at  tlie  vxm^n^  of  the  society  with  iioi«  .s 

tliem  than  the  Chinese.     The  au«l  a  critical  iirrlacc.    He  writcu,  aUo,  that  hi* 

ices  maintain,  Injsides,  .'Ki8,000  has  cnlUticd  the  largest  library  of  books  wliich 


le  Japanesff  vessels  are  small,  at    wanl>  of  CiOiiO  speciinenf.    Assistetl  by  his  col- 


lie Japanest!  are  well  situated  sev.-nil  mountains.     He  ha^i  also  estal.lisiie<i  a 

free,     Fomierlv  dicir  ships  cov-  botanical  ganlen  at  Dezimn.  ai  the  cx|H'nse  of 

eiffhbnriiiL'  seas ;  aiitl  Uifore  the  »»"'  c«ivemmeni  of  tlic  Netherland.s  in  which  tJiere 

lie  t^uroiK  aiLM,  tliey  earned  on  a  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  prc^cuteil  to  i1h»  king  of  France 

lie  trade,  and  an  extensive  navi-  ^  ,.„iu.cuon  of  planu  in  .lomeMic  um-  in  Japan. 

ey  liod,  f<>r  example,  visite<l  the  which  he  consiilers  to  l»c  well  adapted  for  \hk  cli- 

t  coast  of  Anierico,  beyond  Beer-  mate  of  liie  suutli  of  France." 
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ing  japauned.    Wood  and  metals  require  on  tlie  earls  of  Orkney  and  the  prioces  of 

DO  other  preparotiou  tlian  to  have  their  the  blood.    (Sec  the  articles  £(Di, and  .ijV- 

sur&ces  perfectly  even  and  clean  ;  but  dermann) 

leatlier  should  be  securely  stretched,  either       Jasmine  ;  a  beautiful  genus  of  plants 

on  frames  or  on  boards,  as  its  bending  belonging  to  the  diandria  mom^yma  of 

would  crack  and  force  off  the  vamisli.  Linnaeus.    The  corolla  is  funuel-flhaped, 

Paper  should  be  treated  in  the  same  man-  and  the  fruit  a  two-seeded  beny.    Thirty 

ner,  and  have  a  previous  strong  coat  of  species  are  known,  which  are  sbndiSy  often 

size ;  but  it  is  rarely  japanned,  tiU  convert-  witli  long,  twining  br^ches,  bearing  sim- 

ed  into  papier  machi,  or  wrought  into  such  pie  or  compound  leaves,  and  beautitul  and 

form  tliat  its  flexibility  is  lost    The  article  delightfully  frasrant  flowers.  Two  species 

to  be  japanned  is  flret  brushed  over  with  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
two  or  three  coats  of  seed  lac  varnish,  to       Jason  ;  son  of  JEeon^  kins  of  lolchoi^ 

form  the  priming.     It  is  then  covered  in  Thessaly,  and  of  Polymeo^  (according 

with  varnish,  previously  mixed  with  a  to  some  writers,  of  Polymete,  Alcimedc, 

pigment  of  tlie  tint  desired.    This  is  called  PoIy])heme,  &<c.);    a   hero    of    ancient 

t\w  frronnd  color ;  and,  if  the  subject  is  to  Greece,  celcbrate<l  for  his  share  in  the 

exhibit  a  design,  the  objects  are  painted  Arsonautic  expedidon,  before  which  he 

upon  it  in  colors  mixed  with  varnish,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Caledo- 

used  in  tlie  same  manner  as  for  oil  paint-  nian  hunt   Ills  instructer  was  the  Centaur 

ing.     The  whole  is  then  covered  with  Cliiron,  who  educated  most  of  the  heroes 

additional  coats  of  transparent  varnish,  of  that  time.    His  father  abdicated  the 

and  all  that  remains  to  bo  done  is  to  diy  government  of  lolchos  before  Jason  was 

and  polish  it    Japanning  requires  to  he  of  fUll  ago ;  on  which  account  his  uncle 

executed  in  warm  apartments,  and  tlie  ar-  Pelias  administered  the  government  as  his 

tides  are  vmrmed  before  the  vaniish  is  guardian.    The  causes  of  Jason's  e^qxdi- 

applied  to  them.    One  coat  of  varnish  tion  to  Colchis  are  commonly  related  thus: 

also  must  be  dry  before  another  is  laid  on.  Pelias,  Jason's  uncle,  sent  an  invitation  to 

Ovens  are  employed  to  hasten  the  drying  all  his  relations,  and,  among  the  rest  to 

of  the  work.    The  same  pigments  which  Jason,  to  attend  a  solemn  sacnflce  to  Nep- 

are  employed  in  oil  or  water  answer  also  tune.     When  Jason,  on  his  way  to  lol- 

in  varnish.    For  | tainting  figures,  shell  lac  chos,  came  to  tlie  river  Evenus  (Enipeus, 

vaniish  is  considered  best,  and  easiest  to  Anaurus),  he  fuund  Juno  there,  in  tlie 

work;  it  is  therefore  employed,  in  most  form  of  an  old  woman,  who  requested 

cases,  wlicre  its  color  pennits.    For  the  him  to  cany  her  over.    He  complied  with 

lightest  colony  mastich  vaniish  is  employ-  her  request,  but  lot^t  one  of  liis  shoes  iu 

ed,  unless  the  fineness  of  the  worii  ad-  the  mud.    Pelias,  who  had  been  warned 

mits  the  use  of  copal  dissolved  in  alcohoL  by  an  oracle,  tliat  ho  sliould  be  deprived 

Japheth,  a  Hebrew  word,  signiAing  of  his  kingdom  and  life  by  the  man  who 

htaviifxdly  j^roducing,  is  the  name  of  tlie  should  conic  to  the  sacrifice  without  sboec, 

third  son  of  Noah.    His  descendants,  ac-  was  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  Jason  in  this 

cording  to  Genesis,  x,  5,  peopled  the  isles  condition,  and  asked  him  what  he  would 

of  the  Grentilcs.      Tliis  is  supposed  to  do  to  tlie  man  designated  by  the  oracle  as 

mean  Southern  Europe,  and  thus  Japheth  his  murdcnT.    Jason,  at  tlie  suggestion 

is  considered  the  ancestor  of  the  European  of  Juno,  replied,  that  he  sliould  send  him 

race,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  to  Colchis,  after  die  golden  fleece ;  and  he 

same  wlio  is  culled  by  the  Greeks  Japetos,  was  accordiuply  sent    Anotlier  account 

According  to  lierlielot's  BiblioL  Orient.,  rehitcs  that  Pelias  liad  deprived  his  brother 

the  Arabians  give  to  Japheth  11  sons,  who  of  his  dirone,  and  tliat  Jason,  when  20 

became  founders  of  as  many  Asiatic  tribes,  years  old,  having  asked  the  oracle  how  he 

Jared  ;  a  son  of  Mchalafcers,  the  father  could  get  possession  of  his  kiwful  inherit- 

of  Enoch.    lie  reached  the  age  of  9G2  aiicc,  was  directed  to  go  to  the  court  of  Peli- 

years,  acconling  to  Genesis,  v,  20.  '  as,  at  lolchos,  in  the  (h-ess  of  a  Magiiesian, 

Jarl,  ill  the  eariy  history  of  the  north-  widi  a  leopard's  skin  on  his  shou]dcrB,and 

em  Euro|)ean  kin^loms ;  the  lieutenants  armed  with  two  lances.    On  the  way,  Ja- 

or  governors,  appointed  by  die  kings  over  son  lost  his  shoe  in  the  manner  above  re- 

eacli  province.    At  a  later  period,  only  lated.    All  wen?  surprised  at  his  appear- 

one  jarl  was  apfiointed  in  each  kingdom,  ance,  and  Pelias,  who  did  not  recognee 

and  the  tide  ofdiJce  given  him,  as  was  the  him,  demanded  who  he  was.    Jasoo  aa- 

case  in  Sweden,  for  instance,  in  11G3.    In  severed  boldly  that  he  was  tlie  son  of 

Norway,  afler  1308,  diuiiig  tlie  reicn  of  iEsou,  caused  himself  to  be  shown  the 

Hacon  VII,  this  digiiit)'  was  conferred  only  dwelling  of  his  father,  and  apent  five  days 
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hk  relatioDi^  Pherra,  Neleus,  pou,  in  the  neighboiiiood,  are  exported 

Amythron,  Acastus  and  Me-  from  Jassy  to  Constantinople.    ThiB  city 

celebrating  hiR  return.    They  was  taken  by  the  Russians,  in  1731)  and 

tofjether  to  Pelias,  and  dctiiand-  17(30,  but  each  time  restored  to  the  Turks 

his  abdication.    Pelias  dared  on  the  conclusion  of  i)eace.    In  1788,  it 

.  but  answered  that  he  would  fell  into  thepower  of  the  Austiians;  and, 

r  Jason  had  performed  a  glori-  Jan.  9,  1792,  the  peace  between  Russia 

rement  by  bringing  back  the  and  Turkey  was  signed  here.    (See  Rut- 

ice  to  Thessaly,  as  the  oracle  sia.)    In  1821,  tlie  unfortunate  Alexander 

ide  of  Phryxua  had  commanded,  Y|)rnhmti  here  raised  the  standard  of  the 

p  would  not  permit  him  to  go  Greek  Hetspria  against  the  Turks.    (See 

Jn  the  voyage  (see  ,^rfronauts),  HeUfria,  and  Greecf,  Revduiion  of,) 

two  children  bv  Ilypsipyle  of  Jaucourt,  Louis,  chevalier  de,  one  of 

E^neuB  and  Nebrophonus  (De-  the  contributors  to  the  French  Encychp^- 

By  the    assistance    of  Medea  (fi>,  bom  1704,  at  Paris,  received  the  nidi- 

succeflsfiilly  accomplished  the  meuts  of  his  education  in  Geneva,  passed 

lis  voyage,  and  returned,  carr}*-  tliree  years  at  Cambridge,  and  studied 

Medea  as  his  wife,  afler  long  medicine   in  Holland,  under  Boerhaave 

B.    Here  he  avenged  the  mur-  and  Tronchin,  but  determined  to  practise 

parents  and  his  brother,  by  put-  it  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  On  hia 

to  death.  But  he  was  unable  ruium  home,  lie  devoted  liiniself  entirely 
JMcsMon  of  tlie  throne,  and  was  to  letters,  and,  at  the  instance  of  D'Aleni- 
resign  it  to  Acastus,  son  of  Pe-  bert,  he  prepared  the  articles  relating  to 
lee,  with  liis  wife,  to  Corinth,  medicine  and  natural  philosophy  for  the 
poased  10  happy  yean,  till  Ja-  Encydopidit.  He  also  contributed  otlier 
xl  of  Medea,  teb  in  love  with  articles,  which  are  among  tlie  beet  in  the 
/reusa  acconJing  to  some  ac-  work.  Feeling  his  strcugtii  decline,  he 
uriiter  of  Creon,  king  of  Cor-  retired  to  Comni^gne,  where  he  died, 
ied  her,  and  put  away  Medea  1779.  Besides  his  treatises  in  the  Enof- 
ildren.  Medea,  having  revenged  clop^die,  he  published  various  worira^ 
her  hated  rival,  fled  from  the  sonic  original  and  some  translated,  on 
sou,  in  hercardrawii  by  dragons,  medical  subjects.  The  mamiscript  of  a 
kinff  of  Athens,  ai)er  she  had  univei^  nniedical  dictionaiy,  which  he 
h  Alermenis  and  Pherotus,  her  had  prepared,  in  six  volumes,  folio,  was 
BOIL  According  to  some,  Jason  lost  on  its  way  to  the  publisher  in  Amster- 
lelf  in  despair ;  out  others  relate  dam,  in  a  vessel  tliat  was  shipwrecked  on 
passing  a  miserable,  wandering  tlie  coast  of  North  Holland. 
ne  to  his  deatli  by  the  following  Jaundice  is  a  diseoii^  of  which  the  dis- 
As  he  was  sleeping  one  day,  tinguishing  jieculiarity  Ih,  that  the  whole 
by  weariness,  on  the  sea-shore,  skin  l)ccomcs  yellow.  It  proceeds  from 
e  of  the  vessel  which  had  home  some  disease  about  the  liver,  or  its  coni- 
Ichis,  a  b^un  fell  upon  him  and  munication  witli  the  bowels.  The  inter- 
im.   Otliers  sav  that  he  wos  iial  symptoms  arc  those  of  all  disorders  of 

reconcile  to  Medea,  and  re-  the  digestive  organs,  except  that  llie  water 

th  her  to  Colchis,  where,  aller  is  dark  and  loaded  whh  bile,  w^hile  the 

cf  his  fiither-in-law,  he  ruled  bowels  ap})ear  to  lie  deprived  of  it.    The 

BID  peace.  yellow  color  is  first  |>erceptible  in  the 

(See  (fuartz,)  whiter  parts  of  the  body,  as  tlie  white  of 

Tash),  capital  of  Moldavia,  al)out  the  eye,  &r.,  and  soon  overspreads  tlie 

iatant  from  the  Pnith,  '^200  milf»  whole  IxmIv.    There  is  oflen  an  extreme 

Eakow,  370  north  of  Con  tanti-  itching  and  prickling  over  the  whole  skin, 

a  citadel,  and  is  the  residence  of  After  the  disease  has  continued  long,  the 

dar  and  seat  of  the  (Jn-ek  met-  color  of  the  skin  liecomes  gradually  deeper 

>f  Moldavia,  with  25,000  inhab-  and  darker,  till  the  disease  becomes,  at  last, 

be  Roman  CathohcH  iut»  allowtnl  what  is  vulgariy  called  the  Hack  jaundice, 

nercise  of  their  religion,  and  This  ap|iearanciQ  arises  from  the  bile  being 

some  Jews  here.    The  citj-  is  n'tained,  from  various  causes,  in  the  liver 

lace,  and  was  almost  destroyed  and  gall-bladder,  and  thus  U^ing  absorbed 

lizaries  Aug.  10,  1822:  it  now  and  circulated  witli  the  bloo<I.     It  may  he 

ardly  2000  houses.    The  streets  produced  by  obstacles  to  the  passage  of 

with  logBi    The  excellent  can-  the  bile  of  various  kinds,  aiul  is  oflen  sud- 

s  here,  and  the  wine  of  Catana-  deiily  induced  by  a  violent  fit  of  fiassioii, 
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or  more  slowly  by  long  continuance  of  coolneaB  in  the  morning,  it  is  seldoin  lower 
melancholy  and  painful  emotioufl.    It  is  a  than  7(5°.     In  some  parte,    narticulariy 
very  common  figure  of  speech  to  say,  among  tlie  hills,  and  in  many  of  the  inlaud 
that  **  a  pereon  views  a  thing  or  a  person  towns,  it  is  often  so  cold  as  to  niake  a  fin 
with  jaundiced  eyes ;"  but  this  is  founded  deshable.   Java  posseaacs  a  soil  of  extraor- 
in  a  mistake;  for  It  is  not  true,  that  jaundice  dinary  luxuriance  and  fertility.    In  the 
communicates  such  a  color  to  the  trans-  forests,  especially  in  those  on  the  north- 
parent  part  of  the  eye,  as  to  affect  the  east  coast,  is  found  an  abundance  of  lofty 
color  of  objects.    The  above  phrase  is  trees,  fit  to  bo  converted  into  masts,  wiiik* 
tlierefore  inappropriate.  foreste  of  teak  supply  the  place  of  oak  fur 
Java;  a  large  island  in  tlio  Eastern  building  ships,  adapted  to  all  purposes, 
seas,  situated  between  6°  and  9°  of  S.  laL,  Palms  and  cocoa-trees  are  found  in  great 
and  between  105°  and  115°  of  E.  Ion.  variety,  and  are  distin^ished  by  their 
from  Greenwich.    It  extends  from  east  luxuriant  growth,  somenmes  reaching  to 
to  west,  and  is  642  miles  in  length,  its  the  astonishuig  height  of  150  feet.    Fiiiito 
greatest  breadth  128  miles,  and  its  ave-  of  all  kmds  are  also   abundant,   OMiy 
rage  breadth  95.    To  the  south  and  west,  of  them  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  flavor, 
its  shores  are  washed  by  the  Southern  In-  In  the  high  ground  in  the  mteiior»  they 
dian  ocean  ;  to  the  north-west  Hes  the  are  found  to  dwindle  and  degenerate,  in 
island  of  Sumatra,  firom  which  Java  is  that  equmoctial    cUmatc.     The  varioui 
separated  by  a  strait,  20  miles  wide  m  the  kinds  of  phmts  and  great  abundance  of 
narrowest  part,  known  by  the  name  of  herbs  found  in  Java,  would  afford  ample 
the  StraUs  ofSunda;  to  tlie  nortli  is  Bor-  scope  for  the  researches  of  the  boCBnisC,ai 
neo ;  to  the  north-east,  Celebes ;  and,  on  flowers  exhale  tlieir  perfumee  at  all  sea- 
the  east,  the  islands  of  Bali  and  Madura,  sons  of  the  year.    Garden-plants  are  po- 
from  the  former  of  which  it  is  separated  duccd  m  great  variety,  such  as  endives, 
by  a  narrow  passage,  called  the  Straita  qf  cauliflowers,  beans,  cabbages,  pompioni, 
Adi,    The  island  is  divided  neariy  in  its  melons,  patacas  or  water-mcMoa,  yaiiii» 
whole  length  by  a  range  of  mountains,  potatoes,  &c.    Maize,  or  Indian  con,  is  a 
running  almost  east  and  west,  and  rising  favorite  article  of  food  with  the  nadvei, 
to  tlieu-   greatest  elevation  towards  the  who  eat  it  roasted.    The  natural  fertility 
centre;  but  the  range  is  mucn  broken,  of thesoilof  Javasupereedeethenecewii)' 
In  several  hills  of  the  great  range  of  of  laborious  tillage.    The  staple  produce 
mountains  are  the  cratera  of  volcanoes,  of  die  island  is  rice.    Sugar,  to  the  amouot 
which    formerly  raged   with    fury,   and  of  10,000,000  of  pounda  annually,  is  alto 
poured  forth  torrents  of  lava ;  but,  at  pres-  made.    Pepper  is  produced  in  great  abun- 
ent,  none  are  known  to  be  in  activity,  dance  and  perfection ;  also  indiffD  of  t 
though  many  emit   smoke  ailer   heavy  very  superior  quality.  Cotton  is  cultivalsd 
rain.    The  most  considerable  rivere  are  in  almost  eveiy  part  of  the  island;  and  the 
the  Joana,  and  the  Sedani,  or  Tongerang.  coffee  plantations  are  extremely  luxuriant 
On  the  bank  or  bar  before  Batavia,  the  The  soil  is  also  veiy  favorable  to  the 
flood  rises  about  six  feet,  and  Iiigher  at  growth  of  tobacco.    There  are  nuny  other 
spring  tides.    High  and  low  water  like-  hertn  and  plants,  both  modicinal  and  bal- 
wise  occur  only  once  in  24  hours.    The  samic,  Uiat  are  but  unperfectly  knovtn  lo 
island  is  travenied  from  east  to  west  by  a  Europeans.    Wheat  and  bariey  are  odIt 
great  military  road,  700  miles  in  extent,  grown  in  small  quantities,  on  the  hil|yinciB> 
constructed  by  general  Daendels,  a  gov-  chiefly  in  the  middle  parts  -of  the  idmL 
emor  of  the  island,  before  it  was  taken  by  Oats  and  Ben|^  grain  thrhre  likewiw  in 
the  English.    The  year,  as  is  usual  in  tiiose  ports  of  the  island,  and  would  be  pro- 
tronical  climates,  is  divided  into  die  dry  duced  in  great  abundance,  were  due  atten- 
ana  the  rainy  seasons ;  or  into  the  cost,  tion  given  to  their  culture.   Tlie  donieMir 
which  is  called  the  good  monsoon^  and  tlie  animals  in  Ja\'a  are  buf&loea^  and  cattle  ol* 
west,   or   the   bad   moTuoon.     Thunder  eveiy  description,  and  sheep,  goats  ami 
stonns  are  ver}'  frequent,  especially  to-  pigs.    Game,  however,  does  not  aboiiDd 
wards  the  conclusion  of  the  monsoons,  here  so  much  as  in  other  countries,  though 
when  they  occur  almost  every  evening,  hares  and  rabbits  are  pretty  common ;  vod 
The  heat  of  the  climate  is  various.  Along  deer  and  antelopes  are  also  plentifuL  TV 
tiie  sea-coast,  it  is  hot  and  sultry.  At  Batavia,  horses,  which  are  very  numerous  throuf|b- 
from  July  to  Nuvenii)er,  the  diennometer  out  die  island,  are  small,  but  active.   l^iU 
senerally  stands,  in  the  liotteHt  part  of  Uie  hogs  and  monkeys  aro  found  in  aU  tbf 
day,  between  84°  and  90^,  which  it  rarely  jungles.    The  forests  abound  with  tigeii» 
exceeds ;  and,  in  the  grratest  degree  of  as  powerful  and  as  laiye  as  in  Ben^gaL  A      ^ 
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f  Mack  tiger,  which  is   often  ments  there,  wliich  were  token  possesBion 

reiy  ferocious.    The  rhinoceros  of  by  the  Dutch,  townnis  the  end  of  tlie 

nes  met  with.    Snakes  are  found  nxtcenth    century.     The    latter,  having 

1  oil  other  hot  countries,  iu  groat  conquered  the  native  princes,  mode  tho 

and  of  various  kinrls.    Some  of  island  tlic  centre  of  their  Indian  posses- 

fhrni  25  to '30  feet  in  length,  sions  in  1C19.    In  1811,  the  English  made 

roil  kinds,  from  the  variable  cha-  themselves  masters  of  it,  but  restored  it  at 

>  the  guana  tribe,  fre(]uent  tlie  the  pe^ice  of  Paris,  in  1814.    Tlie  exac- 

ices,  and  roofs  of  tlie  houses,  tious  and  opprpssions  have  since  occosion- 

I  and  mo6r[uctoes  almund  in  the  ed  several  msurrcctions  of  the  natives. — 

There    are,    Ixjeidcrs,    various  Sec  RafHes^s  History  of  Java  (second  edi- 

Di  of  dangerous  and  disgusting  tion,  London,  18^^);  Crawfurd's  [BritLsIi 

3f  the  numerous  feathered  tribes  resident  at  Javfi]  Indian  Jlrchipehgo ;  Mar- 

fava,  wo  may  remark  the  casso-  dial's  Dfscript  bioe;^  Hist  ti  Comncrcialc 

rery  largo  and  powerful  bird,  dc  Java  (Brussels,  &2(\)    Blume,  a  Dutch 

zles  have  been  seen  here ;  and  iiatundist,  who  resided  nine  years  in  the 

1  of  bird  of  prey  is  continually  island,  has  published  a  view  of  the  vcgc- 

Dg.    The  oquatic  tri!)c  is  equally  table  kingrloni  of  Java. 

I,  and   the    extensive    fisheries  Jay  {garndus).    These  birds  are  distin- 

I  great  line  of  coast  nm  highly  guisKed  from  the  crows  by  having  their 

B.    At  tho  mouths  of  tho  rivers,  bill  rather  short  and  straight ;  upper  nmn- 

of  alligators,  or  coymaiis,  arc  dible  somowlmt  inflected  at  tip;  lower, 

y  luricing  for  their  i>rey.    In  the  navicular;  head  feathers,  erectile ;  wings, 

.ys,  numerous  shark^  swim  about  not  reachiiig  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  coloi-s, 
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cry;  also  of  iron,  brass  and  tin.  known  of  this  genus,  and  poss<^ss  much 

cipal  articles  of  exportation  arc  tho  sanu;    characteristics,  l)ot!i    in  their 

iT,  coffee,  pepiKT,  indigo,  teak  wild  and  their  domesticated  state.    The^ 

ad    planks,    spices   (wliich  are  are  lively,  petulant,  and  rapid  in  their 

from  tho  Molucca**),  tin    Jfroni  niovenients ;  exceedingly  noisy,  having  a 

xttton,   yani,  suit,  edible  nirds'  faculty  of  imitating  hursh  sounds.    When 

ic  imports  are  EuroiH'an  articles,  an  owl  or  otlier  l»inl  of  jin-y  a[>i>earB  in 

dcscnption — chinrzcs  and  inus-  llic  wootls,  llioy  utter  piercing. cries,  and 

hats  (which  an^  a  favorite  dress  assemble  in  great  niuiibers  to  attack  the 

Chinese  and  native  rhieflains),  common  enemy.    TIk?  same  thing  takes 

I  shoes,  cabinet  ware,  fire-aniis,  place  when  they  see  a  sportsman,  wliose 

ar,  shot,  hal>enlasher>',  hosier)-,  pur[iose  tliey  often  fnistrate  by  their  vo- 

jcal  and    musical   histruments,  ciferous  noise.    They  indulge  no  famil- 

t  population  of  Java  is  comiK)scd  iurity  with  man,  and  discover  all  tliat  sliy- 

tirely  of  natives,  of  a  variety  dis-  ness  and  timidity  so  natural  to  thieves.   In 

I  tlie  Malaj^s  and  other  innabit-  a  domestic  8t;ite,  they  are  restless,  and 

9  ticigfaboniig  islands.    In  181o,  niucii  addicted   to  tnuisi>orts   <if  an^er. 

ted  to  5,0(X),000,  of  whom  one  When  confined  in  a  cage,  iherefon",  ilny 

art  were  ('liinese,   EumtK'uns,  soon  ]oh>e  their  beauty,  bv  the  perpetual 

days  mid  Hindoos.    The  Java-  rubbing  and  bn?idiing  of*  llieir  ft:uthers. 

mall,  with  a  yeUow  complcxirMj,  Like  their  kindred,  the  magpie  and  jack- 

lose,  high  cheek  boncf',  and  thin  daw  (q.  v.),  they  can  be  tau^rht  a  variety 

'heir  language  is  cntin'iy  dilTer-  of  vvonls  and  sounds,  particularly  thuse  of 

he  Malay;  tlieir  religion  Atobani-  a  harsli  and  grating  character,  us  that  of  u 

u     Numerous   monuments  of  s;iw,  &,c. 

buildings,  statues,  &c.,  jirovc  Jay,  AiiTf»iiie,  a  French  author,  born 

were  once  in  a  more  flourishing  Oct.  20, 1770,  at  Guitres,  hi  tho  dejmrt- 

than  at  present.    Thi^ee  cjuar-  nient  of  Gironde,  studied  at  Xiort,  when^ 

raarc  in  the  jwwerof  theDutch,  Fouche  was  his  instructcr  ;  afler  which 

imediate  authority  extends  over  he  applied  himself*  to  law  at  Toulouse. 

8  of  tho  inhabitants.  The  other  Afler  having  devoted  hiuisi^lf  to  the  cause 
I  divided    iKJtween  two  native  of  freedom  in  the  revolution,  mid  bei-n  ini- 

9  In  die  south-east  ]mrt  of  the  nrisoned  and  releasful,  he  tnivelled  in  the 
ava  was  discovered  by  the  Por-  I;.  Stat<'8,  where  hemnaincd  seven  years. 
1 1510.    They  made  some  sctde-  Afler  his  return  iu  1802,  Fouch6  engnged 
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him  in  the  education  of  his  children.    His  bachelor's  desree.    In  1768,  he  was  ad- 

prizc  e8sa}'8  rendered  him  known,  and,  in  mitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1774  was  cboaen 

1812,  he  became  principal  editor  of  the  a  delegate  to  the  firet  American  conmH, 
Journal  de  ParUf  and  published  the  Gkt-  which  met  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  pnoed 
fiacr,  or  Esmis  deM:<^  FttemaiL    In  on  a  committee  with  Mr.  Lee  aikd  Hr. 

1813,  the  professorship  of  history  at  the  Livingston,  to  draft  an  address  to  the 
Athenieum  was  conferred  on  him,  and  his  people  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  prepared 
inaugural  discourse  exposed  the  errors  of  by  Mr.  Jay,  and  is  one  of  the  most  elo- 
the  romantic  school  {genre  ronunUique),  quent  productions  of  the  time.  In  the 
and  of  tlie  fasliionable  prejudice  in  favor  two  following  ^ears,  he  was  reelected,  and 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  France  has  re-  served  On  vonous  important  committaei. 
ceived  from  Germany.  During  the  hun-  In  1776,  he  was  chosen  president  of  con- 
died  days  (1815),  he  was  a  member  of  the  gress.  In  1777,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  employed  his  convention  which  framed  the  eoii8tita|ioD 
influence  with  leading  men  in  favor  of  of  New  York ;  and  the  first  draft  of  dnt 
many  royalists  and  proscribed  persons ;  instrument  proceeded  from  faia  pen.  The 
he  alvirays  voted  in  tiie  chamber  on  the  following  year,  when  the  govermnem  of 
liberal  side,  and  therefore  demanded  a  ro-  New  York  was  organized,  he  was  appoint- 
vision  ofthe.^c£rft<uma^.^cf,  so  called,  and  ed  chief-justice  of  that  state.  In  1779, 
of  the  senatusamndts,  which  were  more  we  find  liim  a^n  a  member  of  congreai, 
fevorablo  to  despotism  than  to  the  consti-  and  in  the  chau:  of  that  body.  From  thii» 
tutional  systens.  After  the  battle  of  Wa-  however,  he  was  removed  in  the  saoie 
terloo,  he  proposed,  in  the  chamber,  to  year  bv  his  appointment  as  minister  pkni- 
prince  LAicien,  to  iiersuade  Napoleon  to  potendaiy  to  Spain.  The  ofajocta  of  Mr. 
abdicate.  The  address  of  the  French  Jav*s  mission  were  to  obtain  from  Spain  an 
government  to  the  French  army  before  acknowledgment  of  our  independeooe,  to 
Uie  gates  of  Paris,  was  drawn  up  by  liim,  form  a  treaty  of  alliance,  and  to  procure  pe- 
ond  carried  by  him,  with  Arnault,  Garat,  cuniaiy  aid.  With  regard  to  tne  fint  two 
&c  on  the  29th  of  June,  to  Davoust's  points,  no  satisfactory  concluaion  was  ob- 
head-quarters  at  La  Villette.  Afler  the  tained,  and  in  the  sunmier  of  1782,  Mr. 
flecona  restoration,  Jay  published  his  Hts-  Jay  was  appointed  one  of  the  oommis- 
fotre  du  Ministere  du  Cardinal  Richelieu  sioners  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  England. 

il815,  2  vols.),  and  was  afterwards,  with  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  authorized 
Ctiennc,  the  e<Iitor  of  tlie  ConsHtuHonnd  to  continue  the  negotiation   with  Spain, 
tiiid  of  tlie  Minerve,    In  1822,  he  was  sum-  In  conjunction  witli  Mr.  Adams  and  doe- 
nioned  with  Jouy  (sec  /(my)  to  answer  for  tor  Franklin,  he  resolved  to  disobev  the 
some  imprudent  expressions  in  the  Btog7*a-  instructions  of  congress  to  follow  in  aB 
phie  des  ConUmporains,  of  which  tliey  were  things  die  advice  of  the  French  minister, 
associate  editors ;  he  was  acquitted  at  the  count  de  Ver^nucs,  who  was  embanas- 
first  trial,  but  Jouy  was  sentenced  to  be  ira-  ing  the  negotiation  with  England,  in  order 
prisoned  and  fined.    Botli  appealed,  and  to  beneftt  France  at  tlie  expense  of  the  U. 
the  court  of  appeals  condemned  both  to  States,  and  accordingly  they  signedatreatr 
imprisonment,  Jan.  29, 1823.   He  and  Jouy  witli  tbeBritish  mintster,without  his  knowt 
spent  the  period  of  their  imprisonment  at  edge.    The  definitive  treaty  having  been 
Sl  Pelagic,  where  diey  wrote  tlie  }>opular  signed  in  September,  1783;  he  soon  after- 
work  Les  Hermites  en  Prison^  ou  ConsoUir  'wnrds  resigned  his  conrniiffiion  as  miniiier 
Horn  dc  St.  P^lafcie,  par  E.  Jouy  et  A.  Jaif  to  SfMiiii,  and,  in  May,  1784,  embarked  for 
(6th  ed.,  Paris,  182(),  2  vols.).    After  dieir  the  U.  States.    He  was  then  placed  at  the 
deliverance,  they  published  also,  in  con-  head  of  tiie  department  for  foreign  affiurs, 
junction,  Lcs  Hermites  c  n  Liberii  (1824).  in  which  office  he  continued  until  dieadop- 
Jay,  John,  an  eminent  American  jurist  tion  of  the  present  constitution,  when  be 
and  statesman,  was  lK)rn  in  the  city  of  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  U.StiteiL 
New  York,  Dec  1, 1715,  old  st^ie.    After  In  1787,  he  received  a  serious  wxNind  in 
rcceinng  the  elements  of  education  at  a  the  forehead  from  a  stone,  when  acting  • 
l)6anling- school,  and  under  private  tuition,  one  of  a  volunteer  corps  to  iireserve  the 
he  was  placed,  when  fourteen  years  of  peace  of  tlie  city  at  the  time  of  the  doc- 
a^  at  King^s  (now  Columbia)  college,  in  tors*  mob.  He  was,  in  consequence,  confin- 
lus  native  place.    Here  he  devoted  him-  ed  to  his  bed  for  some  time,  a  cireumsiaDce 
aiilf  principally  to  tliose  branches  which  which  obliged  him  to  discontinue  wiiDBf 
he  deemed  most  important  in  reference  to  for  the  Federalist,  to  which  he  hadalnadT 
the  profession  of  the  law,  upon  die  study  contributed  the  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  num^ 
of  which  he  entered  after  receiving  ham  hen.    The  only  other  number  in  the  fol- 
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hk  penis  the  64th,  on  the  treaty-  oontojiiing    scVeral     ibrtiiied    hui]din|j|iH 
ower.    In  1764,  he  was  sent  us  which  have   the  appearance  of  castles. 
noidinaiy  to  Great  Britain,  and  The  enter  part  is  corn^Kjsed  of  streets, 
I  the  treaty  which  lias  l)een  call-  containing  niany  [Nilnccs,  in  which  reside 
lis  name.    Before  his  return  in  the  prhices  of  the  bIo<Ml,  ndf listen,  and 
lad  been  elected  governor  of  his  other  pubhc  functionaries.    In  the  centre 
lie — a  post  wiiich  Jie  occupied  is  tlie  emperor's  palace,  the  body  of  it 
..    In  that  year,  ho  declined  a  behigof  only  one  high  story,  but  »dome<l 
,  as  well  as  a  reappohitinent  to  witli  a  square  tower  raised  nmiiy  stories 
of  cliief-justice  or  die  U.  States,  higji.    Unlike  all  otlier  Japanese    struc- 
sd  to  private  life.    The  remain-  tures,  it  is  well  built  of  freestone,  and  is 
(days  was  passed  in  devotion  to  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  tlie  same  mate- 
ticuiariy  theological,  and  to  prac-  rial  The  ciUr  is  intersected  by  branches  of 
ifolence.    He  died  May  1 7, 182(),  the  river,  and  by  canals.    It  is  the  seat  of  an 
y-bonored  and  beloved,    lie  was  extensive  commerce,  and  has  many  flour- 
inflejdble  firmness  of  mind  in  tlie  isliing  manufactures.   It  is  greativ  exposed 
3ce  of  duty,  of  great  disceninient,  to  die  ravages  of  fire.     In  IG^  100,000 
information,  and  fine  talents  as  a  houses  were  reduced  to  aslies  in  48  houn. 
Akliou^h  rather  cautious  with  Jefferson,  Thonus,  the  third  president 
with  fiiends  he  was  ufrul)Ie  and  of  the  U.  States  of  America,  was  bom 
ODomicol  in  his  ex|ieiisc'js  he  wns  April  2,  old  style-,  1743,  at  Shad  well,  in 
le  time  generous  towards  every  All)emarle  county,  Virguiia,  and  was  the 
mhy  of  his  bounty.    The  lettt^ra  eldest  of  eight  children.  His  father,  though 
him  ond  ffcneral  Washington,  his  education  had  been  entirely  neglected 
Ktncts  of  mi\c\\  are  contained  in  in  early  life,  lieing  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
'ohime  of  Mondiairs  history,  ex-  acquired,  by  subsequent  study,  considsra- 
slevBtcd  place  ho  held  in  the  con-  ble  information.    He  died  when  the  sub- 
od  esteem  of  that  illustrious  man.  ject  of  our  sketch  was  about  twelve  years 
JEDO,orYEDDo;acityof  Ju|NUi,  old,  having  ])reviously  given  him  every 
r  the  empire,  at  the  head  of  a  means  of  knowledge  tliat  could  be  pro- 
rat  the  mouth  of  a  river,  in  the  8.  E.  cured,  and  lefl  him  a  considerable  estate. 
ii;lGO£^bv  N.  ofMeaco.    Lon.  Aflcr  going  dirough  n  couree  of  school 
lot  90^  W  N.    The  |K)pulation  instruction,  young  Jefferson  entered  die 
)fbrebeen  estimated  at  1,000,000.  colle/^e  of  Wiliioni  and  Ma^,  where  he 
13,  the  Japanese  told  to  Golownin,  remained  for  two  yeani.    ife  then  com- 
popolation  exceeded  10,000,000;  nienced  the  study  of  law  under  the  guid- 
le  principal  streets  wrnj  280,000  ance  of  tlni  celebrated  George  WyUie,  by 
BT^  containing  from  30  to  40  {ter-  whom,  in  17(>7,  he  was  introduced  to  its 
id  that  in  die  city  there  were  practice,  at  the  bar  of  the  general  court  of 
ind  men.    Meaco  was  fomierly  tlie  colony,  at  which  he  f;ontinue<l  until 
d,  and  is  still  the  residence  of  the  the  revolution.    In  17<j^f,  he  wns  elected  a 
unperor ;  but  the  civil  and  niili-  member  of  the  provhiciol  lemslatnre  from 
leror  has  his  residence  at  Jed(to.  the  county  where  he  resideil,  and  mode  a 
is  7  miles  long,  5  broad,  and  20  fniitless  effort,  in  that  IkxIv,  for  die  emon- 
.    It  has  no  wul^  ex(H*pt  those  ciiMitioii  of  tlie  slaves.    By  tliis  time,  a 
rround  the  palace.    It  is  said  not  s]»irit  of  opiK)sition  had  been  excited  in  tlie 
massed  in  magnificence  by  any  roloiiics  to  the  ariiitror}'  measures  of  the 
AM,  since,  besides  die  usual  ac-  British  government;  and  when  die  gov- 
nents  of  a  capital,  oil  die  princes  emor  of  Virginia  dissolved  the  general 
L  men  ore  oblige<l  to  make  it  tlieir  osseinbly,  in  17fSl>,  in  consr^mience  of  tbo 
;  for  half  of  the  year.     It  c(hi-  synqMitby  which  was  displayed  by  the 
erefore,  many  8|)li;iidid  jHdaees,  inajorilv  of  its  nieml)ers  with  the  feelings 
md^  theniHc^lves,  sum  Minded  by  whir>1i  had  been  manifested  in  Mnssiichu- 
jrt-yards  and  stately  gati^  and,  s(>n.s,  tlicy  iu'et,  die  next  day,  in  ilw.  jiublic 
■uih  only  of  wo(kI,  and  one  Htor>'  ro«iii  of  the  Raleigh  taveni,  foniied  theni- 
!  distinguislied  by  varn'isliiMl  stair-  selves  into  a  com'ention,  drew  up  articles 
d  large  and   finely   omainentiMl  (»f  asfiociation  agauist  die  use  of  any  iner- 
lUi    The  palace  of  the  eiiipen)r  (rhandisc  imiwrtcd  from  Great  Britain,  and 
properly  called  a  grrat   fortified  signed  and  recommended  them  to    the 
IS  ritiiate<l  in  the  ln'art  of  the  |)eople.    They  dien  repaired  to  their  re- 
uty,said  to  be  5  leagues  in  circuit,  K|KJCiive  counties,  and  were  oil  reelected, 
led  widi  walls  and  ditches,  aiul  except  those  few  who  liad  declined  assent- 
rii.                IG 
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ing  to  their  proceedings.    In  1773,  Mr.  having  hid  name  placed  on  a  list  of  }>ro- 

Jefienon  associated  himself  with  several  scriptions,  in  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  vv» 

of  the  boldest  and  most  active  of  his  com-  commenced  in  one  of  the  houses  of  par- 

rions  in  the  house  C*  not  tirinkiug,"  as  liament,    but  was    speedily    suppressed, 
says  himself,  ^  the  old  and  leading  June  21, 1775,  Mr.  Jefferson  took  his  scat 
members  up  to  the  point  of  forwardness  for  tlie  first  time  in  congress,  having  been 
and  zeal  which  the  times  required**),  and  chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  Peyton  Ran- 
with  them  formed  the  system  of  commit-  dolph,  who  had  resigned.    In  this  new 
tees  of  correspondence,  m  a  private  room  capacity,  he  persevered  in  the  decided  tone 
of  the  same  Raleigh  tavern.    This  system  wliich  he  had  assumed,  always  maintain- 
was  adopted  as  the  best  instrument  for  ing  that  no    accommodation  should  be 
communication  between  the  different  col-  made  between  the  two  countries,  unless 
onies,  by  which  they  might  be  brought  to  on  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  baau. 
a  mutual  understanding,  and  a  unity  of  Afler  serving  on  several  committees,  he 
action  produced.    This  end  was  complete-  was  at  length  appointed  a  member  of  that, 
ly  accom[^bed,  as  well  as  another  object  whose  report  has  linked  tlie  namd  of  ito 
— that  of  exciting  throughout  the  colonies  author  with  the  histoiy  of  American  iiide- 
ad^re  for  a  general  congress.    It  was  pendence.    Juno  7,  1776,  the  delegates 
accoidingly  resolved  that  one  should  bo  uom  Virginia,  in  compliance  with  tm  m- 
held,  and  in  Vu^nia  a  convention  was  structions  of  the  convention,  moved  that 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  congress  should  declare  the  United  Colo- 
dolegates.    Of  this  convention  Mr.  Jefier-  nies  free  and  independent  states.    This 
son  was  elected  a  member ;  but,  being  sud-  save  rise  to  a  warm  and  protracted  debate ; 
denly  taken  ill  on  the  road,  as  he  was  re-  for  as  yet  there  were  many  who  camiiDued 
pairing  to  Williamsburg,  its  place  of  meet-  to  cling  to  the  hope  of  a  peacefbl  adjuit- 
ing,  he  sent  on  to  its  cluurman,  Peyton  ment.    In  the  course  of  the  discunioo,  it 
Raiidolph,a  draught  of  instructions  which  appearing  that  several  colonies  were  not 
he  had  prepared  as  proper  to  be  given  to  yet  fully  ripe  fbr  separation,  it  was  deemed 
the  delegates  who  should  be  sent  to  con-  prudent  to  defer  the  final  decision  of  the 
gress.    It  was  laid  on  the  table  for  peru-  question  for  a  short  time ;  and,  in  the  mean 
sal ;  but,  though  approved  by  many,  the  while,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
sentiments contained  in  it  were  too  l)old  to  pure  a  declaration  of  independence,  cou 
be  adopted  by  tlio  majority :  ^  tamer  sen-  sisting  of  John  Adams,  doctor  Frankliiif 
timents^"  in  his  own   words,  *^  were  pre-  Roffcr  Sherman,    Robert  R.  Livingsiou 
ferred,  and,  I  bi^licve,  wisely  preferred ;  the  and  Mr.  Jefferson.    The  last  named  gen- 
leap  I  proposed  l)cing  too  long,  as  yet,  for  demon  was  requested  to  draw  up  the  pa- 
the  mass  of  our  citizens."    Tlio  position  per,  which  he  did,  and  it  was  reportecf  to 
tliat  he  maintained  was,  that  the  relation  the  house,  after  receiving  a  few  atterations 
between  Grout  Britain  and  the  colonies  from  doctor  Franklin  and    3Ir.  Adams, 
was  exactly  tlie   some  as  that  between  On  the  first  of  July,  the  day  selected  tor 
England  and  Scothind,  afler  the  accession  deciding  upon  the  origin^  motion  of  the 
of  James,  and  until  the  union,  and  the  Virginia  delegates,  it  was  carried  in  the 
same  as  her  n^lations  with  Hunovcr,  hav-  afflnnative  by  a  large  majority,  and  two 
ing  the  same  executive  chief,  but  no  other  or  diree  days  aAerwards  by  a  unanimous 
necessary  political  connexion.   In  this  doc-  vote.    The  declaration  of  independence 
trine,  however,  die  only  person  who  entuty  was  then  brought  before  the  house,  by 
ly  concurred  with  him  vms  George  Wythe,  which,  thougli  generally  api)roved,  it  was. 
the  other  patriots  ^stopping  at  the  half- way  in  some  res[>ects,  modifiiMl.    Tliose  pa.«- 
house  of^  John  Dickinson,  who  admitted  sages,  especiallv,  which  conveyed  censure 
that  England  had  a  right  to  regulate  our  upon  the  people  of  England,  were  eidier 
commerce,  and  to  lay  duties  on  it  for  tlio  greatly  softened,  or  entirely  omitted,  as 
purposes  of  regulation,  but  not  of  raisuig  3ie  idea  was  still  entertained  that  tlie  col- 
revenue."    Though  the    |>aj>er  was  not  onies  possi'ssed  friends  in  England,  whoec 
adopted,  the  convention,  nevertlioIes8,caus-  goo<l  will  it  would  b<j  proper  tocheii$li; 
edit  to  be  printed  in  a  pamphlet  form,  under  and  a  clause  reprobating  the  slave-trade 
the  title  of  a  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  was  cancelled,  in  complaisance  to  sooic 
of  British  America.   Having  foimd  its  way  of  the  Southern  States,  who  were  lar^lv 
to  England,  it  was  taken  up  by  theopposi-  engaged  in  tlie  traffic.    The  debates  ra- 
tion, and,  with  a  few  interpolations  of  Mr.  spectmg  tlie  declaration  orcuiued  three 
Burke,  passed  through  several  editions.    It  days,  on  the  last  of  which,  tlie  4th  of 
procured  for  its  author  consiilerablc  repu-  July,  it  was  simwd  by  every  member  prea- 
tation,and  likewise  the  dangerous  honor  of  ent,  except  John  Dickinson,  w1k>  deemed 
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e  with  the  mother  country,  at  that  induced  him,  in  1776,  to  decline  also  the 
^  mh  and  premature.  September  appointment  of  a  comniiaaioner,  with  doc- 
,  Mr.  JeTOraon  retired  mm  his  tor  Franklin,  to  go  to  France  in  ordepr  to 
lOnmfiB,  and,  on  the  7th  of  Octo-  negotiate  treaties  of  alliance  and  com- 
i  taiB  place  in  the  legislature  of  merce  with  that  government  On  both 
,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  occasions,  the  state  of  his  family  was  such 
ber  from  his  county.  In  this  that  he  could  not  leave  it,  and  he  **  could 
I,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  labora  not  expose  it  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
3ve  the  imperfect  constitution  of  and  of  capture  by  the  British  ships,  then 
B,  which  had  been  recently  and  covering  the  ocean."  He  saw,  too,  that 
ftdopted  before  a  draught  of  one  **  the  laboring  oar  was  really  at  home," 
»  had  formed  on  the  purest  prin-  especially  at  the  tSme  of  his  nrst  appoint- 
*  republicanism,  had  reached  the  mont  But,  in  November,  17^  congress, 
ion,  which  was  deliberating  at  having  received  assurances  that  a  general 
nd.  The  chief  service  which  he  per-  peace  would  be  concluded  in  the  winter 
waaasamember  of  a  commission  and  spring,  renewed  the  ofl^r  which 
iinff  the  laws,  consisting,  besides  tliey  had  made  the  previous  year;  andtfais 
of  Edmund  Pendleton,  George  time  it  was  accepted ;  but  thepreliminaiy 
George  Mason  and  Thomas  Lud-  articles  being  agreed  upon  before  he  kft 
e,  by  whom  no  less  than  126  bills  the  country,  he  returned  to  MonticeUo^ 
tq[»red,  from  wliich  are  derived  and  was  chosen  (June  6, 1783)  a  member 
lost  liberal  features  of  the  existing  of  congress.  It  was  during  the  searion  at 
the  commonwealth.  The  share  Annapolis,  that,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Jefierson  in  this  great  task  was  Jefferson's  proposal,  an  executive  com- 
sit  and  laborious.  June  1,  1779,  mitteo  was  formed,  called  the  cmnmitUeof 
i^KMen  thesuccetaorofMr.Henry,  Uit  states^  consisting  of  a  member  fit>m 
flfee  of  governor  of  the  state,  and  each  state.  Previously,  executive  ^d 
)d  in  it  for  two  years,  at  the  end  legislative  functions  were  both  imposed 
:h  period  he  resigned,  **  from  a  upon  congress ;  and  it  was  to  obviate  the 
IS  he  says,  <*  that,  under  the  pres-  bad  effects  of  this  junction,  that  Mr.  Jef- 
he  invasion  under  which  we  were  ferson's  proposition  was  adopted.  Sue- 
boring,  the  public  would  have  cess,  however,  did  not  attend  the  phm; 
nfidence  in  a  military  chief,  and  the  members  composing  the  committee 
3  military  commander  being  in-  quarrelled,  and,  finding  it  impossible,  on 
with  the  civil  power  also,  both  account  of  their  altercations,  to  fulfil  dieir 
be  wielded  with  more  energy,  duties,  they  abandoned  their  post,  after  a 
tilde  and  efiect,  for  tlie  defence  of  short  period,  and  thus  left  the  ^vemment 
u"  General  Nelson  was  appointed  without  any  visible  head,  dunng  the  ad- 
)ead.  Two  days  aflcr  his  retire-  joumment  of  congress.'  May  7,  1784, 
om  the  government,  he  narrowly  congress,  having  resolved  to  appoint  anoth- 
capture  by  the  enemy,  a  troop  of  er  minister,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Adams  and 
aving  been  despatched  to  Monti-  doctor  Franklin,  for  negotiating  treaties  of 
here  he  was  residing,  for  the  pur-  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  selected 
makinff  him  prisoner.  He  was  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  accordingly  sailed  fixmi 
iting,  vi^en  a  neighbor  rode  up  at  Boston  July  5,  and  arrived  in  Paris  Au- 
ed  ^th  the  intelli^nc^  that  the  gust  6.  Doctor  Franklin  was  already 
«§  ascending  a  neighboring  hill  there,  and  Mr.  Adams  having,  soon  after, 
«ent  off  his  fiimily  in  a  carriage,  joined  them,  tliey  entered  upon  the  duties 
*r  a  ihort  delay  for  some  indis])en-  of  their  mission.  They  were  not  veiy 
TBngements,  mounted  his  horse,  successful,  however,  in  forming  the  de- 
dng  a  coune  through  the  woods,  sired  commercial  treaties,  and,  after  some 
hem  at  the  house  of  a  fiiend — a  reflection  and  experience,  it  was  thouffht 
^^ch  it  would  be  difiicuh  to  dis-  better  not  to  urge  them  too  strongly,  but 
y  thing  dishonorable,  although  it  to  leave  such  regulations  to  flow  volunta- 
1  made  the  subject  of  sarcasm  and  rily  from  the  amicable  dispositions  and  the 
li  without  end,  by  the  spirit  of  par-  evident  interests  of  the  several  nations, 
ne  15^  1781,  Mr.  Jefterson  wus  In  June,  1785,  Mr.  Adams  repaired  to 
3d  minister  plenipotentiary,  in  con-  London,  on  beinff  appointed  minister 
I  with  otheiB,  to  nesotiate  a  peace  plenipotentiaiy  at  the  court  of  St  James, 
pected  to  be  effected,  through  the  and,  m  July,  doctor  Franklin  retunied  to 
m  of  the  empress  of  Russia;  but  America,  and  Mr.  Jefierson  was  named 
lied,  for  the  same  reason  tliat  had  his  successor  at  P&ris.    In  the  February 
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of  1786,  he  received  a  pressing  letter  from  pri\Tite  life,  from  which  he  never  aft?r- 
Mr.  Adams,  requesting  him  to  proceed  to  wards  emereed.    The  re«  of  his  life  ww 
London  immediately,  as  symptoms  of  a  pa6:ied  at  Monticello,  which  was  a  con- 
better  disposition  towards  America  were  tinued  scene  of  the  blandest  and  moic 
beginning  to  ai)pcar  in  the  British  cabinet,  liberal  hospitality.    Such,  indeed,  was  the 
than  had  been  manifested  since  the  treaty  extent  to  which  calls  upon  it  were  made, 
of  peace.    On  tliis  account,  he  left  Paris  by  foreigners  as  well  as  Americau^  that 
in  tJie  following  March,  and,  on  his  arrival  tlie  closing  year  of  his  life  was  imbittered 
in  London,  agreed  with  Mr.  Adams  on  a  by  dietressiDg  pecuniaiy  embarFaasoientt. 
very  summary  form  of  treaty,  projioeing  He  was  forced  to  ask  permission  of  the 
•*an  exchange  of  citizenship  for  our  citi-  Virginia  legislature  to  sell  bis  estate  In- 
zcns,  our  ships,  and  our  productions  gen-  lottery-,  which  was  granted.    Shordy  after 
erally,  except  as  to  office."    At  the  usual  Mr.  Jefferson's  return  to  Mootioello,  it 
presentation,  however,  to  the  king  and  having  been  proposed  to  form  a  college  in 
queen,  both  Mr.  Ailams  and  himself  were  his  neighborhood,  he  addressed  a  tetter  to 
received  in  die  most  ungracious  maimer,  the  trustees,  in  which  he  sketched  a  |^ 
and,  after  a  few  vague  and  ineffectual  for  tlie  establishment  of  a  jgeneral  sjitem 
conferences,  he  returned  to  Paris.    Here  of  education  in  Virginia.    Tlus  appeeus  to 
he  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  liavc  led  the  way  to  an  act  of  the  legisb- 
to  Holland,  to  Piedmont  and  the  south  of  ture,  in  the  year  1818,  by  which  coBimis- 
France,  until  the  autumn  of  1789.  zeal-  sioners  were  appointed  with  authori^'  to 
ously  pursuing  whatever  wns  beneficial  to  select  a  site  and  form  a  ^an  for  a  UBiver- 
his  country.    September  2t)  of  that  year,  sity,  on  a  large  scale.    Of  these  commis- 
be  lefl  Pans  for  Havre,  and,  crossing  over  sioners,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  unammouslT 
to  Cowes,  embarked  for  the  U.  States,  chosi^n  the  chairman,  and,  Auc.  4, 161^ 
November  23,  he  landed  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  he  framed  a  report,  embracing  the  princi- 
and,  whilst  on  his  way  home,  received  a  pies  on  which  it  was  proposed  the  institu- 
letter  from  president  Washington,  cover-  tion  should  bo  formed.    The  situation  Be- 
ing the  appointment  of  secretary  of  state,  lected  for  it  was  at  CharlottesviUe,  a  town 
under  the  new  constitution,  which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  Mr. 
just  commencing  its  operation.    He  soon  Jefferson  resided.      He  lived  to  see  the 
aflerwanls  received  a  second  letter  from  university — the  child  of  his  old  age — ^in 
the  same  quarter,  giving  him  the  option  of  pro8|)erous  operation,  andsivinc  pronii&* 
returning  to  France,  in  his  ministerial  ca-  of  extensive  usefulness.    He  fuIlSlted  the 

Eacity,  or  of  accepting  the  secretaryship,  duties  of  its  rector  until  a  short  period 
ut  conveying  a  strong  intimation  of  de-  l)efbre  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
sire  that  ho  would  choose  the  latter  ofRce.  4th  of  July,  182t),  tlie  fiftieth  aimivenaiT 
This  comnumication  was  produced  by  a  of  the  declaradon  of  independence,  and 
letter  from  Mr.  ^offerson  to  die  president,  within  tlie  hour  in  which  he  had  sicned 
in  replv  to  tlie  one  first  written,  in  which  it. — In  person,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  talland 
he  hud  exfnnRSsed  a  decided  inclination  to  well  formed ;  his  countenance  Mras  Mind 
go  back  to  the  French  metropolis.  He  and  expressive;  his  conversation  fluent, 
men,  iiowever,  consented  to  forego  his  imaginative,  various  and  eloquent.  Few 
preference,  and,  Mareh  21,  arrived  in  men  equalled  him  in  die  fiicultv  of  plos- 
New  York,  where  congress  was  in  session,  ing  in  pctrsonal  intercourse,  ancl  acquiring 
and  imnxHliately  entered  upon  tlie  duties  ascendency  in  political  connexion.  He 
of  liis  |>ost  It  would  be  altogether  incon-  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  tlie  repub- 
sisti>nt  with  our  limits  to  eive  a  minute  lican  party,  from  the  period  of  its  organi- 
account  of  the  rest  of  ^lr.  Jefferson's  zation  down  to  diatot  his  retirement  fiom 
political  lifo.  This  could  not  lie  done  public  hfe.  The  unbounded  praise  and 
without  writing  the  history  of  the  U.  blame  which  he  received  as  a  poUddin, 
States  for  a  certain  period.  We  must,  must  be  lefl  for  the  judgment  of  the  hiMo- 
thcrefon*,  content  ourselves  with  stating  rian  and  |>o6terity.  In  the  four  vohmiw 
that  he  continued  to  fill  the  sccretiuysliip  of  his  poethumous  works,  edited  by  fais 
of  state,  until  die  31st  of  Dece mlier,  179J,  gnuidson,  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph, 
when  h<}  resigned.  From  that  |)criod  un-  th<>rc  are  almndant  materials  to  guide 
til  February,  171)7,  he  lived  in  retirement  the  litei-ary  or  historical  cridc  in  fonn- 
Li  this  vear  he  ^\'as  elected  vice-president  ing  an  estimate  of  his  powers,  acquire- 
of  the  (j.  States,  and,  in  1801,  was  chosen  ments,  feelings  and  opinions.  His  name 
president,  by  a  majoritv  of  one  vote  over  is  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  revolutioQanr 
his  competitor,  Mr.  Adams.  At  the  exi>i-  galaxy.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  zealous  evi- 
ration or  eight  years,  he  again  retired  to  tivator  of  Uterature  and  scieoce.    As  eariy 
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he  was  fitvoroblj  known  as  an  dofttdia  BrUannica,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 

by  his  Notes  on  Virginia.    He  pliilosopliical  criticism.  The  political  tone 

d,  abo^  various  essays  on  political  of  the  Review  has  ever  been  decidedly  of 

ooophical  subjects,  and  a  Manual  a  Whig  character,  which,  at  the  time  of  its 

uoeutaiy  Pracdce,  for  the  Use  of  appearance,  was  by  no  means  popular  in 

ite  of  the  U.  States.    In  tlie  year  Scodand,  where  the  Whigs  were  then 

I  French  national  institute  chose  few.    In  1830,  Mr.  Jeffiiey  received  die 

of  their  foreign  members.    The  place  of  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  and 

of  posthumous  works,  in  addition  was  returned  to  jiarliameut    Here  he  ad- 

:o-biography  of  the  author  to  the  vocated  the  great  measure  of  pariiamenta- 

X)^  consist  principally  of  letters  ry  reform,  in  an  able  speech,  but  lost  his 

B  year  1775  to  the  time  of  his  seat  by  the  decinon  or  the  committee  on 

id  embrace  a  great  variety  of  sub-  contested  elections.    Some  account  of  Mr. 

Jeffi^  may  be  found  in  Peter's  Letters  to 

XT  OF  MoNMOiTTH.  (See  Geqffrey,)  his  Kinsfolk,  and  in  the  New  Monthly 

EY,   Francis,   lord    advocate  or  Magazine  (April,  1831). 

,8onofGeoijge  Jef&ey,oneofthe  Jeffreys,  George,  lord  baron  Wem, 

lerks.of  session  in  Scodand,  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Judge 

Edinburgh,  Oct.  23,  1773.     Ho  JcffitySy  was  bom  towards  the  beginning 

the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  of  the  17rh  centuiy.    He  wna  entered  at 

lool  of  Edinbui^h,  and,  in  1787,  the  Middle  Temple,  and,  by  attending  an 

red  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  afvize  during  the  plague,  when  few  bar- 

iving  remained  at  Glasgow  four  ristcrs  could  be  met  ^vith,  he  was  allowred 

1  removes!  to  Oxford,  and  was  ad-  to  plead,  although  not  formally  admitted, 

f  Queen's  college,  in  1791.    In  and   continued  to  practise    unrestrained 

was  called  to  the  bar.    His  sec-  until  he  attained  the  highest  employments 

,  whom  hemarrie<l  in  1814,  is  a  in  the  law.    Soon  after  commencuig  his 

'  of  Mr.  Wilkes  of  New  York,  professional  career,  he  was  chosen  record- 

d-nieceof  John  Wilkes.    In  very  or  of  London;  and  to  this  advancement, 

,  Mr.  Jeffrev  displayed  the  prom-  and  the  influence  it  procured  him,  may  be 

splendid    talents,  and  his  father  attributed  his  introduction  at  court,  and 

o  pains  in  his  echication.    While  appointment  of  solicitor  to  the  duke  of 

cy  resided  at  Edinburgh,  he  en-  1  ork.    A  willing  instniment  of  all  sons 

^vcly  in  the  Utcrary  societies  of  of  measure^  liis  farther   promotion,  at 

,  and  was  one  of  the  rnoKt  con-  such  a  period,  was  rapid,  and  he  was 

members  of  the  Speculative  Soci-  a])pointed,  successively,  a  Welsh  judge 

the  bar,  the  succe^  of  Mr.  Jcfircy  and  chief-justice  of  Chester,  and  created  a 

rover,  long  doubtful,  and  it  was  baronet.      When    parliament    began    to 

nany  years  that  he  acquirrd  ex-  prosecute  the  abhomrs  (or  church  and 

ractice.    Yet  his  abilities  as  on  court  ]>urty,  so  CiiUed  from  their  address 

are  of  the  first  order.     In  acute-  to  the  kin^  Charles  II,  expressing  their 

mpmess  and  cleunioss ;  in  the  art  abhomnce  of  those  who  endeavored  to 

atmg,  stating  and  umuiging;  in  (encroach  on  the  royal  prerogative),  he 

f  legal  knowledge ;  ui  sparkling  resigned  the  recordership,  and  was  ap- 

eatirc,  and  strong  and  flowing  olo-  pointed  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench, 

he  has  few  equals.    But  though  On  die  accession  of  James  II,  he  was  one 

ty  is  kno^ii  at  home  ns  the  head  of  the  ndvii^ers  and  prumoterH  of  all  the 

icottish  bar,  it  is  to  his  liteniry  of)prt»8sive  and  arbitrary  measures  of  his 

'  that  he  owes  his  general  n«puta-  reign ;  and, for  hissangiunaiy  and  inhiunan 

i  the  editor  and  one  of  the  leading  proceedings  against  tiie  adherents  of  3Ion- 

n  the  Edinburgh  review,  fl;r  a  mouth,  was  rcwardc<l  with  the  post  of  lord 

f  30  years  (die  editoivhip  has  high  chancellor  (l(i85].    He  usually,  how- 

HKcd  to  Mr.  Napier),  he  has  been  ever,  ghowp<l  himself^  an  able  and  impar- 

literary  despot,  rendered  terrible  tial  judge,  where  pohtical  purposes  were 

lerciless  sarcasm  and  aruto  criti-  not  to  h«  auswere<i.     His  deponment  on 

(is  duel,  or  ratiier  meetin*?,  widi  the  bench  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  dis- 

ind  the  e^ct  of  die  review  of  creditable  at  all  times,  and  he  indulged  in 

t)n'8  Hours  of  Idleness  on  the  scurrility  and  abuse  of  the  most  degrading 

cd,are  well  known.    The  articles  description.    On  the  arrival  of  the  prince 

efTrey  are  numcrotis,  and  relate  of  Oran^,  the  chancellor,  who  had  dis- 

ly  to  belles-lettres.    His  Es&«iy  on  guised  himself  as  a  seaman,  in  order  to 

in  the  Supplement  to  the  JEmry-  get  on  board  a  ship  unknown,  was  de- 
16* 
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tected  in  a  low  public  house,  in  Wapping,  paper,  detailing  the  result  of  his  vaiioui 
by  an  attorney  whom  ho  had  insulted-  in  rxpcriincnts,  wnich  was  read  before  tix 
open  court.   *Thc  latter  making  his  dis-  royal  society  of  London  with  much  appro- 
cover)'  known,  Jeffreys  ^vas  immediately  bation.     In  the  summer  of  1789,  be  re- 
seized  by  the  populace^and  carried  before  pau^d  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  acquired 
the  lord  mayor,  who  sent  hun  to  the  lords  eminence.    It  is  said  that  he  deHvmd  the 
in  council,  by  whom  he  was  committed  to  first  public  lecture  in  Boston  on  amUMnf , 
the  Tower,  where  he  died  April  18, 1689.  a  branch  of  which  he  was  veiy  fond.    He 
Jeffries,  John,  M.  D.,  was  bom  at  detivered,  however,  but  one ;  for,  on  the 
Boston,  Feb.  5, 1744,  and,  after  ffraduating  second  evening,  a  mob,  having  collected. 
at   the    univerBily  of  Cambriage,  com-  entered  his  anatomical  room,  and  canied 
menced  the  study  of  medicine.     After  off,  in  triumph,  his  subject,  which  was  the 
completing  his  preparatory  studies,  and  body  of  a  convict,  given  hhu  by  the  gov- 
beiuff  admitted  to  practise,  he  went  to  enior  after  execution.    After  an  uninter- 
London,  and  sedulously  attended  the  in-  rupted  and  successful  practice  of  53  yeais 
structions  of  the  most  distinguished  lee-  he  was  seized  with  an  mflamination  of  tbi> 
turors.    June  1,  1709,  the  university  of  bowels,  originating  in  a  hernia  occaaoncd 
Aberdeen  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  by  peat  exertion  in  his  first  aerial  voya^, 
doctor  of  physic,  he  being,  as  it  is  beheved,  which  carried  him  off  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
the  finit  native  of  the  American  provinces  tember,  1819,  aged  76  years, 
who  obtained  that  honor.    In  the  same  Jehovah;    Uie    awful   and    ineffid)!** 
year,  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  re-  name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  which  wa» 
commenced  his  laboM,and  continued  to  revealed  to   Moses.     The  proutmciatMu 
practise,  with  great  success,  until  the  evac-  of    this   celebrated  nrpaypdy^tarov,   which 
uadon  of  that  city  by  the  British  jrarrison.  means  He  toho  is,  uhUj  and  tnU  be^  or  iKe 
He  then  accompamed  general  Howe  to  Eternal,  UnchangtabU,  the  FaUkfvl  (Elxod. 
Halifax.     That    commander  made  him  iii.  14 ;  vi.  3),  is  not  known,  nor  is  its  en- 
surgeon-general  to  the  forces   in  Nova  tire  signification,  thouffh  it  seema  to  coo- 
Scotia,  in  1776.    In  March,  1779,  he  went  tain  ml  the  tenses  of  the  Hebrew  word 
again  to  England,  where  he  was  mode  to  he,  and  to  imply,  as  above  explained, 
surgeon-major  to  the  forces  in  America,  eternal  and  necessary  beinf^.     It  reminds 
In  die  spring  of  1779,  he  entered  upon  the  us  of  the  inscription  on  the  temple  of 
duties  of  tliis  office  in  Savamiah,  then  in  Isis,  in  Egypt — ^^I  am  whatever  is,  was, 
the  possession  of  the  British.    lie  did  not,  and  will  l£,  and  no  mortal  has  ever  raispd 
however,  retaui  it  very  long,  for,  in  De-  my  veil;**  and  this  resemblance  may  perbafv 
cember,  1780,  he  was  again  in  London,  be  explained  by  the  passage  in  Acts  vii. 
having  resigned,  and  proceeded  thither  hi  22,  ^  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
consequence  of  a  severe  domestic  afflic-  of  the  Egyptians.'^  (See  Eff/ptian  MM- 
tion.    In  London,  he  practised  \iidi  con-  ofry,  end  of  article  Hter^yj^des,)    novr 
siderable  success,  and  occupied  himself  far  it  may  be  connected  with  the  ezcla- 
much  with  scientific  research,  having  dc-  mation  'idw,  of  the  E^gyptians  and  Gieekfe 
clmed  the  offer  of  tlie  lucrative,  post  of  sur-  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  94  ;  Macrob.,  Safurn.  L  181 
geon-general  to  die  forces  in  India.   To  as-  we  cannot  decide.     We  know  that  die 
certain  the  correctness  of  certain  precon-  Hebrews  cherisli^  the    most   profound 
ceived  hypotheses  relative  to  atmospheric  awe  for  this  iiicommunicalde  and  myste- 
temperature,  and  the  practicability  of  some  rious  name,  and  lliat  this  sentiment  W 
aerostatic  improvements  which  had  sug-  tliem  to  avoid  pronouncing  it,  and  to  sub- 
gested  thenisplves  to  his  mind,  ho  under-  stitute  for  it,  in  the  sacred  text,  the  won! 
took  two  aerial  voyages.     The  second  Monax,  which  signifies  the  lord.     Thi« 
one  was  ina<le  Jan.  7,  1785,  from  the  custom    still   prevails   among  the  Jews, 
cliffs  of  Dover,  serosa  the  British  channel,  who  attribute  to  the  pronuncmtion  of  the 
into  the  forest  of  Guinnes,  in  the  province  name  of  the  Ahnighty   the    power  of 
of  Artois,  in  France,  uud  was  the  only  sue-  working  miracles,  and  thus  explain  those 
cessful  attempt  to  cross  the  sea  in  a  bal-  of  Christ.    This  rehgious  respect  for  the 
loon.    Tlic  reputation  accruing  from  these  name  of  God  is  analogous  to  the  venera- 
expeditions  gained  him  the  notice  and  tion  of  the    Egypdans    for  the   proper 
ci\Thtiesof8omeoftlie  most  distinguished  names  of  then-  deities.      They  may  be 
personages  of  the  day,  procured  for  him  \*Titten  either  in  the  figurative,  symlioiic 
an  introduction  to  all  the  lcame<l  and  sci-  or  phonetic  characters  (see  HUr^JMUks); 
entific  societies  of  Paris,  and  facilitoted  his  and,  in  hieroglyphic  or  hieratic  msrrip- 
access  to  die    medical    and    anatomical  tions,  which  are  of  a  mcied  chancter, 
schools  of  that  metropolis.    He  drew  up  a  they  are  phonetic;  but  in  demdic  tws 
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an   of   a   prafiine    nature,   the  heard  oil    Animal  je%  is  soluble  in  water, 

of  the  gods  are  always  expressed  elutiuous,  becomes  fluid  by  heat,  coagu- 

licaUy,  and  never  phonetically ;  and  lates  in  the  cold,  combines  ^ith  oils  and  res- 

loUion  has  even  found  that  some  ins,  is  decomfiosed  by  corrosive  alkali,  and 

lypbic   names   of  divinities   were  gives  out  anmioniuin ;  when  it  is  treated 

i   one   way  and  pronounced  an-  with   nitric   acid,   it  yields  oxalic  acid. 

The   Greeks,  too,  were    super-  and,  under  dry  distillation,  yields  the  pro- 

ly  fearful  of  uttering  the  name  of  ducts  obtainable  from   all   animal   sub- 

I   or  Demogargonj   and   not   less  stances,  and  can  be  changed  into  a  per- 

3f  calling  the  Furies  by  their  names,  fectly  dry  substance  by  evaporation. 

idea,  OresUSj  verses  37  and  430.)  Jemappes  ;  a  village  of  the  Nctheriondts 

onception  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  in  llainault,  near  mons,  on  the  Scheldt, 

m  differs  from  all  other  theological  celebrated  as  the  place  of  tlie  first  great 

ikiOB  of  that  age.    No  image  of  battle  in  the  French  revolutionary  war, 

as  allowed.    lie  was  the  invisible  fought  November  6, 1792,  in  conmiemo- 

or  and  king  of  Israel,  worshipped  ration  of  which,  while  under  the  French 

dience  to  ms  commandments,  and  dominion,  die  whole  department  was  call- 

srvance  of  the  ceremonies  iustitut-  ed  Jemapfts,    The  loss  of  tliis  battle  by 

}ug|i  Moses;   yet  the  Jews  were  the  Austnans had  a  great  influence  on  tlie 

fliciendy  advanced  to  adore  dicir  public  sentiment  of  Europe,  and  gave  Uio 

ih  entirely  in  a  spiritual  manner,  highest  impulse  to  tlie  enthusiasm  of  die 

e  popular  belief  attributed  to  him  French.   The  conse(|uence  of  this  defeat — 

jr  less  of  human  qualities.    Tlius  the  loss  of  the  Netherlnnds  and  of  Liege 

9  conceived,  from  tlie  time  of  Da-  by  the  allies — would  have  been  still  great- 

.  have  his  residence  particularly  on  er,  if  the  French  had  not  stopped  their 

Zion.  Jehovah  wai^  and  stUl  is  pursuit  of  the  flvin^  Austrian  anny  at  the 
Bred,  by  the  Jews,  as  the  }>articular  Koer,  instead  o^  dnving  diem  across  die 
r  their  race,  die  national  God  of  Is-  Rhine.  The  Prussians  had  already  retir- 
nd  it  was  Christ  who  first  represent-  ed  to  the  Rliine  afler  their  unsuccessful 
I  as  the  protector  of  all  mankind,  as  campaign  in  1792,  when  Dumouriez  sud- 
r,and  not  an  object  of  fear,  to  whom  denly  fell  upon  the  Netlierlands,  planninff 
aielites  even  attributed  bod  {lasRions.  the  movements  of  his  army  with  so  much 
jT  includes  ever}' translucent  juice  so  skill,  and  executing  tliem  with  so  much 
(rkened  as  to  coagulate,  when  cold,  rapidity  and  decision,  diat  tlie  allies  soon 
reinblingmass ;  as  the  juices  of  acid  perceived  tliat  there  was  no  want  of  able 
tihupnous  fruit,  currants,  &c.,  whicli,  generals  among  the  French.  The  French 
addidon  of  one  part  sugar  to  two  anny  was  more  numerous  than  tlie  Aus- 
if  juice,  and,  by  boiling,  have  ob-  triau,  which  was  conunanded  hv  Albert, 
a  proper  consistence  ;  also  a  con-  duke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  but  the  fatter  had 
ed  decoction  of  Iceland  moss,  the  advantage  of  a  position  considered 
agreeable  to  the  taste  by  the  addi-  almost  impregnable.  The  enthusiasm  and 
'  sugar  or  liquorice ;  also  strong  de-  martial  spirit  of  Uio  French,  which  here 
IB  of  the  horns,  bones  or  extremi-  displayed  tliemselves  in  all  their  brilliancy, 
animals,  boiled  to  such  a  degree  as  bore  down  all  obstacles,  and  redoubt  ofier 
stiff  and  Arm  when  cold,  widiout  redoubt  was  stormed  and  token,  to  the  chant 
iition  of  any  sugar.  The  jellies  of  of  die  Marseilles  hvmn.  Dumouriez, 
are  cooling,  saponaceous,  and  aces-  who  had  appointed  the  young  duke  of 
nd  therefore  are  good  as  medicines  Cliartrcs,  now  king  of  the  I*  rench,  his 
disorders  of  die  primft  viff,  arising  lieutenant,  commanded  the  centre.  Dam- 
dkalescent  juices,  es|)ecia]lv  when  pierreand  Deunionville  the  righ^  and  Fer- 
vea  alone,  but  diluted  with  water,  rand  the  Icfl  wing.  The  loss  of  the  Aus- 
e  contrary-,  the  jellies  made  from  trions  was  estimated  at  5000  men.  Eight 
I  substuices  ore  all  alkalescent,  and  days  after,  Dumouriez  entered  Brussels, 
erefbre  good  in  all  coses  in  which  Jems  hid,  or  Giamscuid  ;  a  Persian 
dity  of  the  humors  prevails.  The  sovereign,  celebrated  in  Oriental  liistor}-, 
icent  qualit}'  of  tliese  is,  however,  in  the  period  of  whose  existence  is  some- 
it  measure,  taken    off,  by  adding  wliat  uncertain.    He  is  said  to  have  as- 

juice  and  sugar  lemon  to  them,  ccnded  the  throne  of  Persia  about  800 

was    formerly  a   sort   of  jelli^  B.  C,  and  to  have  founded  the  famous 

in  use,  calkd  compound  jellies ;  tliese  city  of  Istakhar,  called,  by  the  Greeks, 

e  restorative  medicinal  drugs  added  Persepolis.     To  this  prince  is  ascribed 

m,  but  they  are  now  scarcely  ever  the  first  establishment  of  public  batlis,  dio 
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invendoii  of  tents  and  pavilions,  and  the  professor  of  histoiy  at  Jena,  which  is  tiie 
use  of  lime  for  mortar  m  buildings.    He  joint  uniyersity  of  the  Saxon  duchies, 
instructed  his  subjects  in  astronomy,  and        Jena  and  Aiunt&dtf  BaUie  qf  (October 
also  probably  in  the  mysteries  of  Saheism,  14, 1806).    Placed  in  the  most  iinhap|yj 
or  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  situation,  since  the  trentv  of  ViMiiia  of 
but,  though  he  is  represented  as  a  wise  December  15, 1805  (see  •«ii<erKlz),iiiTolv- 
and  powerftil  monarch,  he  was  unfortu-  ed  in  war  with  England  and  Sweden  on 
nate  in  war,  and,  having  been  detluoned  account   of  Hanover,  Pnisna   took   up 
by  Zohak,  an  Arabian  Kin^,  he  spent  the  arms    to  defend   the   independence  of 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  indigence  and  ob-  Northern  Germany  ajB^ainst  France;  but  the 
scurity.    His  son  Pheridoun  was  preserv-  commander-in-chieff  the  duke  of  Bnuis- 
ed,  by  the  care  of  the  queen,  from  the  pur-  wick,  72  years  old,  instead  of  penetrating 
suit  of  the  usurper,  and  ultimately  recov-  immediately  beyond  the  RMne,  and  corn- 
ered his  Other's  throne.     (See  Malcolm's  pelliug  the  elector  of  Hesse^  who  wished 
Hittory  of  Persia^  two  volumes,  London,  to  remain  neutral,  to  unite  his  forces  ¥nth 
1829.)  those  of  Prussia,  concentrated  the  Saxon- 
Jena  ;   a  town    of  Saxe- Weimar,   in  Prussian  army  in  Thuringia,  by  which  he 
Thurincia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Leu-  lost  not  only  the  right  moment  of  attack, 
thra  and  the  Saale,  in  a  romantic  valley,  but  also  all  the  advuntaffes  of  his  line  of 
with  60,000  inhabitants  ;lat  50°  50^  SS^'N.;  defence   and    communication    with   the 
Ion.  IV  37'  23f^  E.     The  environs  are  Elbe,  while  he  obstinately  persisted  hi 
diversified  and   deliffhtful,   and   contain  the  opinion  that  Napoleon  woukl  not  act 
several  fine  ruins.    There  ore  some  man-  on  the  aggressive.     He   discovered   too 
ufiictures  at  Jena,  and  it  has  a  much  fire-  late,  that  the  left  flank  of  the  Prussian 
quented  &ir,  but  the  chief  support  of  the  army  was  whoUy  exposed  to  the  enemy, 
place  is  the  ancient  university.    In  1547,  Napoleon,  who  left  Paris  September  ^ 
the  elector  John  Frederic,  after  tlie  unfor-  and  arrived  at  Kronach  October  8^  bad 
tunate  battle  of  MCihlberg,  being  conduct-  acliieved  the  victory,  and  the  great  resuhs 
ed  a  prisoner  through  Jena,  and  being  of  the  campaign  before  the  battle  was 
occupied  with  the  design  of  supplying  fought,  by  his  ^neralslup  in  making  him- 
his  dominions  witli  a  sul)etitute  for  the  self  master,  within  five  da]^  of  the  k- 
lost   university  of  Wittenberg,    founded  cion  between  the  Saal,  Ebter  and  Elbe, 
by  his  uncle,  Frederic    the  Wise,  was  By  his  preparatory  movements,  the  left 
pleased  with  die  charming  vaUey  of  Jena,  wing  of  the  Prussian  army  was  soirouml- 
and  advised  his  sons  to  found  a  university  ed,  and  Saxony,  as  well  as  the  militai}' 
here.    Three  convents,  with  their  posses-  roads  to  Dresden  and  Berlin,  now  lay 
sions,  were  appropriated  to  this  insutution,  open  to  him ;  whereupon  he  preased  fbr- 
which  Charles  V  actually  chartered  as  a  ward,  without  opposition,  in  the  rear  of 
univennty  (February  2, 1558),  though  not  the  Prussian  army,  as  fiir  as  Maubure, 
very  >vilhngly,  because  it  was  a  Protestant  which    Davoust   occupied    October   la. 
institution.     Jena  has  had  many  of  the  while  tlie  Prussian  army  stretched  itself 
first  German  literati  among  her  professors,  from  Jena  to  Eisenbach,  and  the  duke  took 
and  the  hie  duke  of  Saxe-Wcimar  was  up  his  head-quarters  at   Weimar,  fioni 
so  liberal  towards  it,  that  it  became  one  October  10  to  12.    Two  important  points 
of  the  most  favorite  universities  of  the  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saal,  were  abo 
Germans ;  but  the  celebration  of  the  jubi-  occupied  by  the  French ;  Jena  by  Lanncis 
lee  of  the  rcfonnation,  on  the  Wartburg,  and  kahla'by  Augereau.    Napoleon  hini- 
not  far  from  Jena,  where  Luther  trauslat-  self  arrived  at  Jena  from  Gera,  October 
ed  part  of  the  Bible,  and  the  circum-  13.    He  had  previoudy  made  a  proffh' 
stance  tliat  Sand,  die  murderer  of  Kotze-  of  peace  to  the  king  of  Prussia;  but  the 
hue,  studied  there,  induced  the  other  Ger-  bearer  of  his  missive  of  October  IS^  finm 
man  governments  to  prohibit,  in  1819,  any  his  camp  at  Gen,  did  not  reach  the  king 
of  their  subjects  from   studying   there,  till  the  day  of  battle.    The  double  batdc 
Prussia  revoked  her  prohibition  in  1825 ;  at  Auerstddt  and  Jena,  October  14,  tliere- 
but  it  has  not  resumed  its  former  standing,  fore  completed  the  defeat  of  the  Pmman 
In  1829,  it  contained  600  students.    The  army,  already  vanquished  by  combina- 
university  has  a  hbrary  of  100,000  vol-  tions.      Napoleon   was   master    of  the 
umes,  museums,  a  botanicd  garden,  an  points  of  passage  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
anatomical  theatre,  &c.    It  is  one  of  the  Saal.    The  Prussian  army  under  prince 
cheapest  in  Grermany.    It  is  also  one  of  Hohenlohe  was  separated  from  that  of 
the  few  where  the  small  sword  is  used  in  the  duke  of  Bnmswick ;  and  the  prince, 
duels.     Schiller,  the  German  poet,  was  while  he  guarded  the  chaustkj  which  led 
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bin,  where  Le  expected  to  be  at-  Ilolle,  where  the  resen-es  were  statmned, 

pennitted  the  enemy  to  occupy  was  entirely  cut  oft,  and  it  was  punued 

ip  eminences,  wJiich  conimandeii  every  where    by   Napolcon^s   battalions, 

)y  of  the  Muhl,  at  Jena ;  and  tlie  and  reduced  to  confusion,  it  waa  obliged 

maelf  was  equally  negligent  in  re-  to  separate   into   small  cor|)s,  some  of 

the  heights  and  pass  of  K6aen.  which,    under    Hohenlohe*s    counnand, 

venicliis  were  disastrous,  for  Napo-  reached  Magdcburj^,  and  the  £lb<;,  Octo- 

■ed  uie  most  troublesome  oliRtnic-  ber  2t»,  by  a  circuitous  njiitc    over   the 

the  narrow  ravines  to  \ye  levelled,  Hartz  mountains.    The  loss  sustained  by 

night  of  October  13,  in  onler  to  the  Prussians,  up  to  October  14,  was  above 

hb  aitiUerv  to  the  plateau  of  the  50,000  men,  killtMl,  wouudoil  or  jirisoners. 

pboe.    in  the  monjing,  a  thick  The  Saxons  lost,  in  the  whulo,  23  officera 

onoealed  liis  operations.    By  de-  killed,    115    woumled,   and    more    than 

e  brought  80,000  men  on  the  field.  6000  men  prisonere.     The  loss  of  the 

\  wing  was  led  by  Augerenu,  the  French,  in  killed  and  wounded,  did  not 

by  Lefebrc,  the  centre  by  Lannos,  amount,  according  to  tlieir  own  accounts, 

nsht  wing  by  Soult    Ney  sutise-  to  more  than  4100.    The  loss  of  the  Prus- 

ammced  from  the  rear  to  tlie  first  siaiis,  afler  the  tuittlc,  was  still  greater ; 

hree  bloody  battles  decided  Hohen-  for,  October  16,  14,000  Prussians^  under 

bfeeL    At  first,  the  Prussian  van-  Mulleudorf,  shut  up  in  F^rfurt,  surrendered 

inder  Tauenzicn,  was  overthrown  to  Murat.    The  captive  Saxons,  however, 

Bwitz,  then  the  main  body,  under  were  released  on  promise  never  to  serve 

Iohenlohe,atVierzehnheilignn,and  again  agoiust  France  ;  whereupon  Napo- 

e  former  riffht  wing  of  the  anny  un-  leon  caused  die  neutrality  of  the  electorate 

ml  Ruche^  at  CapeUendor£  Tlius  to  bo  proclaimed  by  the  grand-duke  of  Berg 

y  of  50,000  men  was  completely  on  tlie  17th,t]iOugh  peace  was  notconclud- 

up.  On  the  same  day,  the  duke  put  ed  ^ith  Saxony  till  December  11,  at  Po- 

SDy  on  the  high  road  leading  from  sen.    By  this  measure,  Na])oh!on  secured 

idt  to  K6sen,  his  army  of  50,000  his  right  flank,  in  case  he  should  advance 

1  three  di\ifflons ;  tlio  first,  under  to  Berlin,  and  opened  to  his  own  use  all 

tau,  accompanied  by  tlie  king,  three  the  resources  of^the  electorate,  which  he 

of  the  blood,  and  tlie  field-mar-  occupied.     The  most  important   events 

[oUendorf ;    but    Davoust,  whose  now  foUowed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 

Kiotained  about  96,000  men,  had  sion.     October   Id,  Bemadotte  attacked 

•  few  houis  before  occupied  the  tlie    Prussdan  reserves    of  10,000   men, 

int  passof  Kosen.    The  repeated  under  Eugene,  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  at 

Of   the  diinsion    of  Schmettau,  llalle,  and  made  5000  ]irisonere.   Davoust 

met  the  enemy  at  ilassenhaust'n,  marched  by  way  of  Leipsic  and  Witten- 

general  Blucher*^  cavalr}',  wt>re  l)erg,  Lannes  by  way  of  Dessau,  to  Berlin 

I,  the  second  divbion  of  the  Prus-  (October  25),  which    Napoleon   entered 

ny  not  coming  to  their  afvistance,  on  the  27tli.     Spanduu  sum>ndered  to 

vtaided  by  the  bad  roads.    The  Lannes,  October  25.    Meanwhile  general 

imself  being  woimded  in  the  eye  Kalckrcuth  succeeded    ui  conducting  a 

iiaket  shot,  and  general  Schmettau  part  of  the  residue  of  tlie  anny,  12,000  in 

tortallv  woundfHl,  all  unity  of  op-  number,  beyond  the  Oder.    BKicher,  on 

I  was  lost.    The  king  now  com-  the  contrar>*,  did  not  join  Hohenlohe  with 

the  cliief  command  to  the  field-  tlie  wreck  of  tlie  reser\'es,  but,  afler  the 

1  M6Uendoif;  who  gave  the  ordent  prince  hod  capitubted  at  Prenzlau  with 

ntraat;  but  tlie  fix^  division,  on  their  17,000  men,  October  28,  proceeded  to 

beooming  entangled  mth  the  sec-  StreHtz,  where  he  formed  a  junction  with 

'hbh  was  advancing,  Davoust  so  the  corps  of  the  duke  of  Weimar,  under 

ad  the  consequent  confusion  as  to  the  command  of  tlie  duke  of  Brunswick- 

I  a  complete  victory,  which  won  CEls.    Hb  forces  now  amounted  to  21,000 

)  title  of  dvke  of  Jlucrstadi,    Gen-  men ;  but,  pursued  by  Murat,  Bemadotte 

akkreuth  protected,  neverthek'SB,  and  Soult,  he  was  obliged  to  press  for- 

le  time,  tlie  retreat  of  the  anny  ward  towards  Lfibeck  on  the  5th,  and 

lie  road  from  Auerst&dt  to  Wei-  capitulate  at  Ratkau  on  the  7di.     (See 

nd    Buttstadt.      It    was   intended  LiibtciL)    Meanwhile  a  corfie  of  cavahy 

)W  the  battle  on  the  15di,  but  on  of  6000  men,  under  general  Schimmel- 

f  the  king  received  information  in  pfennig,  had  surrendered,  on  the  29th,  to 

srda  of  Hohenlohe's  defeat.      As  general  Milhnud,  at  Pasewalk ;   and  on 

immiuiication  of  the  army  with  the  Slst,  another  cor|)s  of  4000,  under 
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general  Bila,  at  ADckim,  surrendered  to  by  the  extensive  commerce  of  which  Jen* 

general  Becker.    Stunned  bj  this  annihi-  ne  is  the  centre.    The  (bur  principal  tribei 

htion  cf  the  Prussian  anny  in  the  space  are  the  Foulahs,  Mandinffoes,  Bambami 

of  14  days,  the  commandera  of  fortresses  and  Moors,  of  whom  the  nrat  ore  the  moil 

surrendered  tlieir  places  to  the  enemy,  numerous,  and  are  strict  adherents  to  Ho- 

without  the  lionor  of  resistance.    The  last  hammedanism,  compelling  the  paffan  &ffl- 

buhvark  of  the  monarchy,   Magdeburg,  barras  to  confonn  to  the  nites  of  the  Ko- 

which  was  abundantly  supplied  with'  ev-  ran,  whilst  they  are  at  Jenne.    The  tnde 

ery  necessary,  Grenenil  Kleist  shamefully  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  30  or  40  Mooriih 

opened  to  the  French  under  Ney,  on  the  merchants,  who  maintain  a  conummiea- 

8th  of  November.     Napoleon,  elated  by  tion  with  Timbuctoo,  in  baiks  of  comid- 

his  success,  suddenly  broke  off  the  pacific  erable  size,  ranged  alonr  the  river.    Hie 

negotiations,  which  were  near  a  couclu-  markets  are  filled  with  the  productioiii  of 

sion,  carried  his  arms  across  the  Oder,  in-  the  surrounding  country,  either  for  coo- 

vited  the  Poles  to  his  standard,  and  came  sumption  or  exportation ;  in  exchange  ibr 

up  with  the  Russians  on  the  Vistula.    To  which,  articles  are  brought  fixmi  Timbuc- 

afi  the  military  reasons  for  tlie  victory  of  too,  including  a  variety  of  European  goods. 

Napoleon,  the  great  moral  difference  of  the  Caill^  found  the  merchants  of  Jenne  moie 

two  armies  must  be  added — the  French,  polished  than  any  natives  of  Afika  with 

enthusiastic  for  glory  and  for  tlieir  com-  whom  he  had  had  dealings.    The  niod« 

mander,  led  by  excellent  officen^  mostly  of  living  is  extremely  simpk.    (See  Cail- 

young ;  the  Prussian  army,  consisting,  in  1^'s  Journey  to  TSmbudoo.) 
a  great  measure,  of  foreigners  and  rabble,       JEifmsa,  Edward ;   an  Fngtffh  phyii- 

ready  to  run  away  at  the  first  good  oppor-  cian,  celebrated  for  having  introaueed  the 

tunity,  their  generals  old,  their  king  weak,  practice  of  vaccination^  as  a  preventive  of 

Immense  resources  were  opened  to  Na-  the  small-pox.    He  was  the  youngest  sou 

poleon  by  the  possession  of  all  Noith  Ger-  of  a  clergyman  in  Gknicesienhire,  and 

many,  with  the  exception  of  Colberg;  for  was  bom  May  17,  1749.    Being  destined 

he  had  taken  possession  of  the  electorate  for  the  medical  profession,  he  vifM,  after  a 

of  Hesse,  November  1 ;  of  Brunswick  and  conmion  school  education,  placed  as  n 

Fulda,  October  26 ;  of  Hanover,  Novem-  apprentice  with  a  surseon,  at  Sodbuir,  in 

her  9 ;  of  the  Hanseatic  cities,  November  his  native  county,    ne  subaequentty  v»r- 

19 ;  of  Mecklenburg,  November  28 ;  and  ed  London,  to  finish  his  studiee,  by  attend- 

of  Oldenburg,  December  6.     November  in^  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  analo- 

21,  the  celebrated  decree  of  Beriin  was  is-  nust   John  Hunter.     Returning   to   the 

sued,  interdicting  all  commerce  between  country,  he  settled  at  Berkeley,  to  practise 

Great  Britain  and  the  continent,  and  de-  the  various  branches  of  his  profession, 

ckring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  He  had  already' obtained  the  iepatatk>c 

blockade.  of  an  ingenious  practitioner,  and  a  niao 

jENKiNsoif,   Charles.     (See  Liverpool^  of  talent  and  science,  when   he   made 

Eetrl  of.)  known  to  the  world  the  important  dncov- 

Jeh KiNso.f,  Robert  Banks.    (See  Liver-  ery  which  has  raised  him  to  an  enviaUf 

poolj  Earl  of.)  situation  amonff  the   benefacton  of  the 

jEN!<nc,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  human  race.    His  investigations  coocem- 

important  cities  in  Central  Africa,  was  first  ing  the  cow-pox  were  commenced  about 

visited  by  Caill^,  the  French  traveller,  in  the  year  1776,  when  his  attention  w» 

1828.    It  is  described  by  him  as  situated  excited  by  the  circumstance  of  finding 

at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  branch  of  the  that  some  individuals,  to  vihom  he  at- 

Ni^r,  separating,  l)elow  Sego,  from  the  tempted  to  communicate  the  small-pox 

roam  current,  with  which,  aifler  passing  by  inoculation;  were  not  susceptible otthe 

the  former  city,  it  again    unites.     The  disease;  and,  on  inquinr,  he  Ibund  that 

country  around,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  all  such  patients,  though  they  had  never 

reach,  forms  onhr  a  marshy  pbin,  inter-  had  the  small-pox,  had  undergone  the 

spersed  with  a  few  clumps  of  trees  and  casual  cow-pox,  a  disease  common  amoof 

bushes.     The  city  is  two  miles  and  a  the  fiirmera  and  dair)'-8ervants  in  Gk>ucc»- 

half  in  circuit,  surrounded  by  a  i^-all  of  tershire,  who  had  some  idea  of  its  pie- 

euth ;  the  houses  tolerably  well  built  of  ventive  effect    Other  medical  men  ifwr 

bricks  dried  in  the  sun;  the  streets  so  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  this  opinioik' 

wide  that  seven  or  eight  persons  may  but  they  treated  itasapopular  prnudice; 

walk  abreast    Population  is  estimated  by  and  Jenner  seems  to  have  been  the  fevt 

Caill^  at  8,000  or  10,000.    The  inhabitants  who  ascertained  its  correctness,  and  en- 

contist  of  various  Afiican  tribes,  attracted  deavoied  to  derive  from  it  some  pcactieal 
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.    He  discovered  that  the  van-  the  time  being.    In  1757,  he  puhliahedhis 

MBy  88  the  complaint  hoe  been  Free  Inquiiy  into  the  Nature  and  Ori^ 

led,  having,  in  the  firet  inatance,  of  Evil,  the   fundamental   principle  of 

[uoed  by  accidental  or  dcsiffncd  which  is,  diat  the  production  of  good 

a  of  tlie  matter  afibrded  by  a  without   evil   is   inipowible ;    that   evils 

lisease  aficcting  tlic  udder  of  a  spring  from  necessity,  and  could  not  be 

d  be  propagated  from  one  hu-  done  away  without  tlie  sacrifico  of  some 

ect  to  anoUier  by  inoculation,  superior  good,  or  the  admission  of  greater 

aD  who  passed  through  it  secure  disorder.    In  resi>ect  to  moral  eviJ,  his 

mall-poz.    He  made  known  hiH  theory  is,  that  It  is  permitted,  in  order  to 

to  some  medical  fHends,  and  in  provide  objects  for  the  just  infliction  of 

I  of  July,  1796,  Mr.  Cline,  sur-  physical  evils.     In  1776,  appear^   his 

L  Thomas's  hospital,  introduced  View  of  the  Internal  Evidences  of  the 

Q   into   tlie   metropolis.     The  Christian  Helicon.     The  foundation  <^ 

r  vaccine  inoculatiou  was  adopt-  his  reasoning  is,  that  the  Chritninn  reli- 

inny  and  navy,  and  honors  and  gion  is  a  system  of  etiiics  so  superior  to, 

fere  conferred  on  the  autlior  of  and  unlike  any  thing  which  had  previous- 

eiy.    The  diploma  constituting  ly  entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  tliat  it 

r  of  medicine,  was  presented  to  must  necessarily  be  divine.    In  1782,  ap- 

a  tribute  to  his  talents,  by  tlio  peared  his  Disquisitions  on  Various  Sud- 

of  Oxford.     He  was  chosen  a  jects  (8vo.),  which  are  marked  with  his 

the  Royal  Society,  and  of  other  usual  characteristics  of  sfirightly  wit  and 

isocjations ;  and  a  parliaincntar}'  shrewd  obser^-ation,  but  arc  \'ngue  and 

nnade  to  him  of  tlie  sum  of  declamatory.   He  died  in  1787.    His  works 

The  extension  of  the  benefits  have   been  collected   into  four  volumes 

itx>n  to  foreign  cotmtrics,  s])rcad  (12mo.),  with  a  life  prefixed  by  C.  N.  Cole. 

of  the  discoverer,  wlio  received  Jephthah  ;  a  natural  son  of  Gilead, 

igratulatoiy  addresses  from  con-  who,  bein^  driven    from   home  by  his 

MentatcsL    He  died  suddenly,  in  brothers,  lived  in  the  land  of  Tob,  but, 

loe  of  apoplexy,   January   26,  when  the  Ammonites  waged  war  against 

was  interred  in  the  {larish  church  Israel,  was  sent  for  to  defend  his  couutiy- 

ly, '  Doctor  Jenner  wos  tlie  au-  men.    Jephthah  tried  conciliatory  meas- 

D  Inouiry  into  the  Causes  and  urcs,  but,  being  unsuccessful  in  tliis,  he 

the  Cow-pox,  (1798, 4to.) ;  and  put  himself  at  Uie  head  of  tlie  Israelites, 

ifaservations  on  the  Variola  VaC'  and  defeated  the  enemy.    Having  rashly 

}ow-pox,  besides  various  letters  made  a  vow  that,  if  he  was  victorious,  he 

8  on  the  same  subject,  publislied  woidd  sacrifice  to  God,  i\ja  a  burnt  offering, 

sal  works.    (See  ^Jjpccino/ibn.)  wliatever  sliould  first  .come  to  meet  him 

CoTTOX.    (See  Spmning*)  from  his  house,  ho  was  met,  on  his  return, 

,  Soame,  a  witty  and    elegant  by  his  daughter,  his  only  child,  whom  he 

88  the  only  son  of  sir  Rogf.>r  sacrificeil,  in  consequence,  to  tlie  Lord. 

Dight.    He  was  bom  in  London,  [Judges  xi.  2f),  40.)     The  mode  in  which 

nd  receive<l  a  domestic  educa-  the  sacrifice  was  performed,  has  given  rise 

the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  to  much  controversy,  some  autliors  main- 

vd  a  fellow  commoner  of  St.  taining  that  Jcplithuh  put  her  to  deadi  near 

Uege,  Cambridge.    He  remained  the  altar ;  others  that  he  devote<l  her  to  per- 

111  at  the  university,  and   tlien  petual  virginity  in  the  temple ;  others,  and 

ru\y  a  lady  witli  a  large  fortune,  most  cominentatons  think  that  he  actually 

his  fiolier  was  guardian ;  but  the  sacrificed  her  ss  a  burnt  offering,  and, 

proved  unhappy,  and,  in  conse-  though  Moses  prohibits,  explicitly,  such  a 

an  elopement,  a  separation  took  sacrifice,  that  it  may  have  been  iNsnniUed 

1  his  youth,  Mr.  Jenyns,  with  a  in  the  wild  and  barbarous  time  of  Jephthah. 

I  delicate  person,  sustained  the  Jephthah  ruled  six  yean*  as  a  judge  and 

of  a  beau,  and  his  first  rM>rform-  general.    (Judges  xi  and  xii.) 

a  poem  on  tlie  Art  of  Dancing,  Jerboa  (rfi/nw,  Gmel.).    These  singular 

in  1728.    In  1741,  he  was  lell,  by  little  animals  ore  found  in  many  parts  of 

of  his  fiither,  master  of  a  large  the  old  confinent,  but  seldom   in  great 

n  which  he  entered  into  pufilic  life  plenty.    The  most  common  species  is  the 

mtative  of  tlie  coimty  of  Cam-  I>.  sagUta.    It  is  of  a  {mle  yellowish  fawn- 

le  began  his  career  by  supporting  color  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white  be- 

tWabole,  and  ever  afler  remain-  neath;   the  length  of  the  body  is  about 

ifinl  adherent  to'tlie  minister  for  eight  inches,  and  of  the  tail  ten.     The 
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jerboas  inhabit   dry,   hard,   and   clayey  by  his  counsels  till  their  flight  into  Egypt; 

ground,  in  which  they  make  their  bur-  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.    He 

rows.     These  are  of  considerable  length,  began,  under  tlio  reign  of  Jchoiakim,  to 

and  run  oblique  and  winding ;  at  al)out  dictate  his  instructions  and  prophecies  to 

half  a  yard   below  the  surrace  of  the  his  amanuensis  Baruch.    They  evuice  the 

ground,  they  terminate  in  large  excava-  most  ardent  patriotism  and  unshaken  trvm. 

tions  or  nests ;  they  are  usually  provided  in  the  God  of  his  fiitherB,  but,  at  the  same 

with  but  one  opening,  though  the  animals  time,  sliow  how  touch  ibo  spirit  of  the 

are  provident  enough  to  make  another  prophet  was  cnisbed  by  his  own  misfor- 

passage,  to  within  a  short'  distance  from  tunes  and  the  disastera  of  his  countiy.    It 

the  sur&ce,  through  which  they  rapidly  is  only  in  his  predictions  against  foreign 

penetrate  in  case  of  necessity.     It  is  al-  states,  that  his  expression  rises  to  some 

most  impossible  to  kill  them,  except  by  degree  of  smength;   but  elsewhere  his 

coming  on  them  unawares.    The  Arabs,  tone  is  as  mild   as  his   character,  and 

however,  take  them  alive,  by  stopping  up  mournful  as  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 

all  the  outlets  of  the  different  galleries  be-  He  clearly  foresaw  the  downfhU  of  Judab, 

longing  to  the  colony,  with  the  exception  and  lamented  it  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem, 

of  one,  through  wluch  they  force  them  His  Lamentations,  the  fruit  of  this  giisf 

out    They  keep  within  their  holes  during  for  the  fate  of  his  country,  are  elegies  M 

the  day,  sleeping  rolled  up,  w^ith  their  of  touching  melancholy  and  pious  reog- 

head  between  their  thighs.     At  sunset  nation,  which,  by  their  beautifu],  harmoui- 

they  come  out,  and  remain  abroad  till  ous  structure,  remind  us  of  a  better  em  o( 

morning.     They  go  on  their  hind  le^  Hebrew  poeoy. 

only,  the  fore  legs  being  very  short;  their  Jericho  ;  a  considerable  town  of  an- 
motion  is,  nevertheless,  very  rapid,  being  cient  Judea,  on  a  plain  north-east  of  Jeru- 
effect^  by  leaps  of  six  or  seven  feet,  salem,  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  noted,  espe- 
which  they  repeat  so  swiftly,  that  it  is  cially  in  Solomon's  time,  for  its  babun- 
nearly  impossible  to  overtake  them.  They  gardens,  and  its  thickets  of  palm-trees  and 
do  not  proceed  in  a  straight  hnc,  but  roses,  and  carrying  on  a  flourishing  tnde 
spring  first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  in  balsam  and  spices.  It  was  the  \ej  of 
other.  In  leaping,  they  carry  tlieir  tails  Palestine,  and  was  therefore  invested  by 
stretched  out,  whilst,  in  standing  or  walk-  the  Israelites,  who  had  passed  the  Jordan 
ing,  they  carry  them  in  tlie  fonu  of  an  S,  under  Joshua  to  conquer  this  countrv.  On 
the  lower  curve  toucliing  the  ground.  In  die  seventh  day,  it  was  taken  in  a  ruiracu- 
their  wild  state,  these  animals  are  vcrv  lous  manner,  and  destroyed,  but  was  rebuilt 
fond  of  bun)ous  roots ;  but,  when  confined,  some  time  after.  Its  site  is  now  occupied 
tliey  v^ill  feed  on  raw  meat.  They  are  by  the  village  of  Raha.  The  gardens  and 
tamed  without  much  difliculty,  but  tliey  thickets  have  disapiicarcd ;  the  babain- 
rcquire  to  be  kept  warm.  The  jerboa  is  tree  alone  is  cultivated.  There  is  a  creep- 
supposed  to  be  the  conv  of  the  Bible.  It  iiig  pliuit,  with  a  singularly  shaped  and 
was  forbiddcu  food  to  the  Israelites ;  it  is,  fragrant  flower,  which  we  call  the  rem 
however,  eaten  by  tlie  Arabs.  of  Jericho  (anastaiica).  It  %va8  )>robabiT 
Jeremiah,    the    second  of  the   great  brought  over  to  Europe  in  the  times  oi^ 

Jrophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  a  noble  tlie  crusades, 
ewish  family  of  the  priestly  order,  flour-        Jermack.    (See  Sr&en'a.) 
ished  during  die  darkest  period  of  the        Jermoloff  (not  Yermaloff\  Alexei  Pe- 

kuigdom  of  Judah,  under  the  last  four  trowitch ;  Russian  general  of  infiuitry,  gov- 

kings,  till  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  ex-  enior  of  the  provinces  of  Georaia  and 

ercisod  the  prophetic  office  for  40  years,  Caucasus,  and  general  in  chief  of  the  armv 

with    unwearied    patience    and    fidelity,  of  the  Caucasus.  In  April,  1815,  Jermolo^ 

But  in  vain  did  he  exhaust  admonitions,  commanded  the  second  corps  of  the  Rii«- 

entreaties  and  warnings  to  move  the  peo-  sian  army,  which,  under  Barclay  de  ToHy, 

pie  to  a  sense  of  piety  and  resignation ;  he  inarched  from  Poland  uito  France,     in 

was  rewortled    by  abuse,   unprisonnient  1817,  he  was  sent,  with  50,000  select  troopts 

and  menaces  of  death.    After  the  destruc-  to  occupy  the  froiitierB  on  the  side  of  Per- 

tion  of  Jenisaleni,  when  all  the  people  sia.    Having  personally  inspected  all  the 

were  carried  into  ca|)ti\'ity,  he  was  lion-  military  posts,  he  was  sent  as  amboflsador 

ored  by  Nebuchadnezzar  as  the  noblest  of  to  the  Persian  court  at  Teiieran,  where 

his  nation,  and  ]x;nnittcd  to  choose  his  tlie  Russian  cabinet  wished  to  counteract 

own  place  of  residence.    The  old  prophet  tlie  influence  of  the  English.    For  thtf 

staid  by  the  niins  of  the  holy  city,  and  reason,  the  suite  of  Jermoloff  was  verv 

continued  to  direct  the  remaining  Jews  splendid.    He  had  with  him  the  flower  of 
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n  nobifity,  and,  bcsidos,  BOinn  as  a  teacher.    His  exposition  of  the  Holy 

icen,  whom  Napoleon  had  sent  Scriptures  found  favor  with  the  IU>nian 

anoe  on  a  similar  mission  to  laclios ;  and,  although  no  one  reprehended 

L807.    Jcnnoloff  also  n^ceived  more  than  he  the  manners  of  the  fashion- 

i  made  by  Gardanoe,  and  the  ahlc  world,  several  matrons  of  distinction, 

m  by  the  French  officere.    A  with  their  daughters,  complied  uitli  liis 

ntageous  treaty  of  commerce  exhortations,  and  became  nuns.    St.  Mar- 

waa  soon  concluded  between  cella  and  St.  Paula   are  celehrated  for 

d  Persia,  fay  which  the  {yeiica  the    learned   and   ingenious    theological 

3ept.  13,  1814,  was  confirmed,  epistles  he  wrote  tliem,  and  for  their  rare 

i  intrusted  by  the  same  compact,  monastic  piety.    Paula  accompanied  him 

igree,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  to  Palestine,  in  386,  where  he  fouhded  a 

M^eaaion,  and  Persia  was  placed  convent  at  Bethlehem,  with  her  funds, 

be  same  relation  to  Russia  as  and  in  her  society :  in  tliis  he  remained 

i  Iwen  in  the  time  of  Catharine  till  his  death,  in  420.    His  writings  sIjow 

>lofr then  returned  to  his  fonncr  his  active  i>articipation  in  the  controver- 

\  exerted  himself  mucli  for  the  sies  concerning  the  doctrines  of  Origen, 

snt  of  comtnerce  in  those  parts.  Meletns  and  Pelngius ;  he  always  defend- 

3  sent  captain  Murawjefl'to  the  ed,  with  2eal  and  ability,  the  orthodox 

16  Caspian  sea,  to  invite  the  doctriui>s  of  the  church,  though  his  own 

living  there  to  form  amicable  writings  are  not  free  from  vestiges  of  the 
I  witJi  Russia.  Under  him,  the  ^iews  and  opinions  of  tliese  difierent  par- 
he  Caucasus  was  increased  to  ties.  His  profound  knowledge  of  tlic 
en.  In  1827,  he  sulidued  the  Bible,  which  he  read  in  the  original  laii- 
izes  mountainoeni,  addicted  to  guages,  frequently  led  him  to  results  on 
In  1826,  he  repulsed  the  Per-  which  he  subsequently  had  controversies 
under  Abl)asMirza,ha<l  broken  with  the  church;  and  his  method  of  in- 
of  Ghulistan.  In  April,  1827,  terpreting  the  Scriptures  fwnlers  closely 
skewitch  succee<led  him  in  the  on  the  allegorical  interpretations  of  Ori- 
nand  against  the  Persians.  gen,  whom  he  res|)ected,  studied  and 
,  St.,  one  of  the  most  learned  attacked.  His  biblical  laliors  are  highly 
c  authors  of  the  early  I^atin  vahiable;  his  Latin  version  of  the  Old 
18  bom  about  331,  in  Dalmatia,  Testament,  from  the  original  language,  is 
r  parents,  educated  with  care  the  foundation  of  the  Vulgate,  and  his 
studies,  and  made  familiar  with  commentary  gave  a  new  unpukie  to  the 
I  and  Greek  classics  under  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the 
n  DonaUis  at  Rome.  But  he  controversy  with  J(»viniaii  and  Vigilantius, 
icape  uncontaminuted  b}'  the  the  opponents  of  the  ascetic  bigotry,  his 
ess  of  tlie  capital ;  and  he  immoderate  zeal  lor  the  monastic  life, 
>nfesBes  the  excesses  of  his  which  coiitrHnued  much  lowanis  the  pro- 
c  soon,  however,  became  in-  motion  of  this  now  institution,  led  him  to 
:he  Christian  fiiith.  The  cata-  expressions  which  manilest  nion^  strength 
1  tombs  of  the  martyrs  lirst  and  fire  of  feeling  than  mauirity  of  judg- 
3  de^'otion.     His  travels  on  the  mom.    On  the  whole,  with   a  glowing 

in  Gaul,  made  him  arijuaintod  imagination,  which  made  his  st}ie  lively 

id  Chrisdan  preacher?,  and  l>e-  and    attractive,   and  with    an    extensive 

0th  yeir  he  wjis  baptized  in  knowledge  of  languages,  he  possessed  a 

fter  a  long  rosidonro  at  A(|ui-  less  philoso[)hical   genius  than  his  more 

jnt,  in  373,  to  Anlioch,  in  Syria,  cch'bnited  contemponir)'  Augustine, 

inclination  to  an  ascetic  life  Ik'-  Jerome  ok  Prague  ;  of  the  family  of 

3  decided.    In  374,  he  ret!ro<|  to  Faulfisch,  educated  at  the  universities  of 

s  of  Chalcifl,  and  there  passed  Pmgue,  Pnris,  Cologne  and  Heidellwrg;  in 

as  a  hermit,  in  the  s<'ven»st  faith  and  sufferings,  the  conqiaiiion  of  ihc 

jua  and  lalmrious  studies.    He  famous  John  Huss,  whom  he  excelled  in 

imde  again  to  U'  ordained  pros-  learning  and  eloquence,  and  to  whom,  in 

LUtioch.     He  (lid  not,  however,  the  l>old  attempt  at  njformation  of  the  15th 

mscif  to  the   discharge  of  the  century,  he  was  inferior  only  in  modera- 

this  office,  but  soon  after  went  tion  and  prudence.     His  reputation  for 

itinople,  to  enjoy  the  instnic-  learning  was  so  great,  that  he  was  em- 

™goty  of  Nazjenzen.     In  1  tome,  ployed  by  I^idislaus  H   of  Poland  to  or- 

e  accom[>aiiied  his  friend   the  gin lize  the  university  of  Cmcow ;  and  Sig- 

masus,  he  made  his  api)earancc  ismund  of  Hungary    caused  Jerome  to 
17 
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preach  before  him  in  Buda.    The  doc-  leon,  formerly  king  -  of  Westphalia, 

trines  of  Wicklif]^  whicli  he  introduced  bom  at  Ajaccio,  Gkic  15, 17S4.    Haviii| 

into  his  preachhig,  subjected  him  to  a  gone  to  France  with  the  retit  of  the  ftmih 

short  imprisonment  by  the  univenBity  of  in  1793,  he  was  placed  at  the  college  m 

Vienna;  but  he  was  released  by  the  people  Juilly.    Immediately  after  the  revolutiM 

of  Prague.    He  now  took  a  zealous  parL  of  the  18th  Brunuure  (Not.  9, 1799),  bi 

at  Prague,  in  the  contest  of  his  fhend  entered  the  naval  service,  and,  in  1B(H 

Hubs  against  the  abuses  of  the  hierarchy  was  lieutenant  in  the  expedition  againi 

and  the  dissoluteness  of  the  clergy,  and  St.  Domingo,  commanded  by  his  brother 

not  unfrequendy  proceeded  to  violence,  in-law,  general  Leclerc.    He  soon  retuin- 

He  attacked  the  worship  of  relics  with  ed  to  France  to  carry  despatches  to  thi 

ardor,  trampled  them   under   foot,   and  government,  and  not  lonfaner  sailed  agui 

caused  the  monks,  who  opposed  him,  to  for  Martinique,  in  the  mgate  UEpenrier 

be  arrested,  and  even  had  one  thrown  of  which  Napoleon  had  given  him  thi 

into  the  Moldau.    He  publicly  bunied,  in  conmiand*    In  the  next  year,  the  war  b» 

1411,  the  bull  of  the  crusade  against  La-  tween  England  and  France  being  renew* 

dislaus  of  Naples,  and  tlie  papal  iudul-  ed,  Jerome  cruised  several    months  b» 

ffence&    When  Huss  was  imprisoned  in  tween  St  Pierre  and  Tobago ;  but  In 

Constance,  he  could  not  remain  inactive,  finally  was  obliged  to  leave  the  station, aa^ 

and  hastened  to  his  defence.    But  a  pub-  went  to  New  York.  While  in  the  U.  SOMi 

he  letter,  in  which  he  requested  a  safe  he  married,  Dec.  27, 180S,  miss  Elizabed 

conduct  from  the  council  of  Uberlingen,  Patterson,  eldest  daughter  of  a  rich  umt 

was  not  satisfactorily  answered,  and,  on  chant  of  Baltimore.    When  Napoleon  a» 

his  attempting  to  return  to  Prague,  the  sumed  the  imperial  diadem,  this  connexioi 

duke  of  Sulzbach  caused  him  to  be  arrest-  was  made  to  yield  to  views  of  state  poiiej, 

ed  in  Hirschau  and  carried  in  chains  to  Con-  and  Jerome's  marriage  was  declared  iii' 

stance.    He  here  received,  in  prison,  in-  valid,  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  still  }Ma^ 

formation  of  tlie  terrible  &to  of  his  friend,  in  the  U.  States.     Jerome  returned  Id 

and,  after  several  hearings,  in  which  no  France  in  May,  1805,  having  escaped  dH 

one  was  able  to  oppose  luin,  an  imprison-  English,  who  were  watching  for  him  off 

ment  of  half  a  year  had  so  wom  him  New  York.    Napoleon  sent  him  to  Al* 

down,  that  he  finally  yielded  to  violence,  giers  to  obtain  the  delivery  of  the  Genoen 

and,  on  the  lltli  Sept.,  1415,  consented  to  there  held  in  slavery.    This  miasioo  fM 

recant  the  heresies   with  which  he  and  succesHfully  accomplished,  and  250  pe^ 

Huss  were  charged.    But  this  a|)ostasy  sons  were  restored  to  liberty.  The  empenr 

did  not  deliver  him,  and,  after  languishing  now  created  his  brother  captain,  and  gin 

a  year,  without  being  able  to  see  or  reacf,  him  tlie  command  of  a  74,  and  soon  aftff 

in  the  dai'kness  of  the  dungeon,  he  dis-  of  a  squadron  of  eight  ships   of  the  line, 

played  his  former  courage,  on  an  audience  which  sailed  for  Martinique,  in  1806.    Ib 

on  the  26th  May,  141G.    He  solemnly  re-  the  same  year,  on  his  return  to  France,  be 

tracted  his  recantation,  avowed  that  none  was  created  rear-admiral.     In  1807,  he  mi 

of  his  sins  tormented  him  more  than  his  transferred  from  the  sea  service,  and  »• 

apostasy,  and  vindicated  the  principles  of  ceived  tlic  command  of  a  corps  of  Bavt* 

Huss  and  Wicklift*,  witli  a  boldness,  ener-  rians  and  Wurtemhcrffians,  wliich  attack- 

gy  and  eloquence,  that  extorted  the  admi-  cd  the  Pnissians  and  occupied  SileM. 

ration  of  his  adversaries,  but,  nevertheless.  In  this  cain|)aign,  he  became  general  of 

precipitated  his  destruction.    May  30,  he  division.     After  tlie  peace  of  Tilsit,  iD 

was  biuiied  at  the  command  of  the  coun-  1807,  Jerome  married  (August  12)  Fred- 

cil.    He  proceeded  to  the  pilc^,  consoled  erica  Catharine,  princess  of  WGrtembeit ; 

by  singing  the  apostles' creed  and  spiritual  and  on  the  18th  of  tlic  same  mouth,  & 

hymns,  and  gave  up  his  spirit  in  prayer,  kingdom  of  Westphalia  having  been  fonn- 

I  (is  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Rhine,  in  ed  by  Napoleon,  the  crown  ^vas  bestovred 

order  to  annihihite  his  memorj' ;  but  pos-  on  him.    All  the  continental   powere  ac- 

tcrity  has  done  him  justice,  and  reveres  knovvledgod  hiiri.    Cassel  was  his  capiat 

him  as  the  martyr  of  truth,  who,  luiwea-  and  that  city  was  muchomlielliijihed  bynim* 

ried  in  life,  and  noble  in  death,  has  ac-  In  the  article  Wtstphalia  will  be  found  • 

quired  an  inmiortal  renown  for  his  share  historical  sketch  of  this  kingdom ;  we  will 

in  tlie  reformation.     His  views  and  doc-  only  say  at  present,  that  the  intentions  of 

trines    coincided    closely  with  those   of  the  king  wen;  good,  his  dependence  00 

Huss.    (See  Huss,)  Napoleon  such  as  to  render  him  rather  a 

Jerome  Bonaparte  (since  181G,  prince  French  viceroy  than  a  sovereign,  and  hit 

of  Montfort),  youngest  brother  of  Napo-  prodigahty  enormous,  which  will  be  ktf 
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rilieind  if  we  remember  that  he  retum  from  Elba  in  1815,  embariced  se- 
M  years  old  when  he  ascended  cretly,  from  fear  of  the  Auscrians,  in  a 
ie.  Jerome  had  not  fiaaBed  vemel  which  his  bro^er-in-law  Mural 
be  different  stages  of  the  revolu-  had  sent  him.  He  arrived  in  April  in 
become  sobered  by  experience,  Paris,  with  cardinal  Fcsch,  his  uncle,  and 
azzled  by  the  rapidity  of  his  cle-  was  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
iiB  civil  list  was  iixed,  and  he  Champ-de-Maiy  June  1.  The  following 
1  million  of  francs  as  a  French  day,  he  v^'os  made  a  peer,  and  then  depart- 
nd  though  Westphalia  suffered  ed'  with  Napoleon  for  the-  army.  He 
18  did  all  other  |wrts  of  Germany,  fought  at  Ligny  and  Waterioo,  and  dis- 
iieiice  of  protracted  wars,  many  played  much  courage,  exclaiming,  **  We 
lents  were  introduced  into  the  ought  to  die  here," or  ''We  can  die  no 
nt,  particulariy  the  equal  distri-  where  l)etter  than  here.*^  He  was  wound- 
the  taxes,  and  a  uniform  admin-  ed  in  this  battle ;  and  we  may  add  here, 
f  jusdce.  An  anecdote  is  told  that  Napoleon  once  said  of  him  he  would 
Si  which,  if  true,  illustrates  his  iiecome  a  great  general.  He  returned  to 
loon  afler  his  arrival  in  Cassel,  Paris  with  Tiis  brother.  After  Napoleon's 
IS  of  the  different  classes  were  second  abdicadon,  he  travelled  about  for 
to  him :  that  of  the  peasants  some  time  in  Switzerland,  lived  in  W(ir- 
nted  as  the  third  estate,  u]X)n  tomberg,  and  finally  took  up  his  residence 
quickly  replied,  **  There  are  no  (August,  181G)  in  Austria,  where  his  wife 
the  kingdom ;  I  know  only  citi-  followed  him.  He  now  owns  the  lord- 
liB  prodiindity  was  not  unnoticed  ships  of  Wald  near  St.  Polten,  Krainbuig 
son,  and  in  other  res|M?ct8  die  in  Upper  Austria,  and  Schonau  near  Vi- 
vas dissatisfied  with  him,  as  he  enua.  Since  December,  1819,  he  has 
7hen  Jerome  appeared  to  offer  generally  lived  with  his  wife  in  Trieste. 
Btulations  on  tlie  birth  of  the  At  present  they  live  in  Schonau,  in  great 
Umie  (March  10, 18111  In  the  retirement  He  is  much  beloved  bv  his 
against  Russia,  in  1812,  Jerome  tenants,  whom  ho  treats  with  kindness. 
ed  a  division  of  Gennans,  at  His  finances  having  become  embarrassed, 
>f  which  he  distinguished  him-  his  wife  applied  to  her  relation,  die  em- 
battles of  Ostrowa  and  of  Mohi-  peror  of  Russia,  who,  in  February,  1822, 
by  his  neglect,  Bagration  having  granted  her  the  sum  of  150,000  florins, 
junction  with  Barclay  dc  Toll^  and  a  pension  of  25,000  paper  rubles. 
(  1812),  he  was  severely  repri-  She  soon  after  gained  a  suit  in  the  French 
y  Napoleon  (who  was  thus  pre-  courts,  by  which  she  recovered  a  sum  of 
xn  accomplishing  an  imi>ortant,  400,000  francs.  The  prince  has  a  son,  Je- 
b),  and  was  sent  back  to  Cassel.  roine,  Iwm  at  Trieste,  August  24, 1814,  and 
38uing  year,  the  French  were  a  daughter,  bom  at  Trieste  in  June,  1820. 
evacuate  Germany,  and  Jerome  J e  a s e y,  N e  w.  ( See  JSTew  Jersey.) 
France  with  the  queen,  whose  Jersey,  Isle  of  ;  a  thriving  anu  very 
kept  pace  with  tlie  misfortunes  po))ulous  island  in  the  English  channel, 
sband.  Jerome,  on  leaving  his  the  largi'st  and  most  southerlv  of  that 
declared  to  a  depuuition  of  cit-  group  on  the  coast  of  France,  which  fonns 
MUuburv,  tljat  he  did  not  regret  un  api»endage  to  die  English  crown.  Its 
am  of  Westphalia ;  Uiat  to  lie  a  figiutj  is  nearly  an  oblong  square,  stretch- 
ince  was  his  whole  pride.  To-  ing,  in  an  easterly  direction,  12  miles, 
>  end  of  1814,  Jerome  and  his  with  a  breadth  no  where  greater  dian  7, 
obliged  to  leave  France.  The  and  at  a  mo<lium  5  miles.  It  contains 
when  setung  out  for  the  kinjj-  alwut  40,000  acres,  12  parishes,  2  towns — 
T  fiither,  was  arrested  near  Pans,  St.  Helier,  the  capital,  and  St.  Aubin — and 
ite  to  Fontainebleati,  by  a  band  several  tillages  and  fortresses.  Its  coost 
men  under  the  command  of  the  is  surrounded  by  a  natural  barrier  of  rocks, 
Maubreuil,  who  had  IxHsn  her  whicli  nearly  encircle  the  whole  island, 
jrry  at  Cassel.  This  man,  who  The  climate  is  exceedingly  mild,  Uie  soil 
fbrmerlv  a  Chouan,  robbed  her  fertile,  and  the  situation  well  adapted  to 
reb,  which,  however,  she  rccov-  commerce.  The  inhabitants  speak  the 
I  legal  process.    Jerome,  who  French  language,  though  it  is  now  on  the 


d  Trieste,  and,  on  Napoleon's    chinch ;  have  the  benefit  of  a  free  port, 
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and  trade  with  the  enemies  of  England,  circuit    The  town  is  built  irregul 

evou  in  time  of  war ;  al>ove  all,  they  are  pretty  high  walls,  and  six  gates,  wl 

free  from  the  taxes  with  which  the  mother  bear  Hebrew  names.    The  house 

country  is  loaded.    They  are  almost  whol-  sand-stone,  three  stories  high,  and 

ly  occupied  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  windows  in  the  lower  story.    T 

'the  land  is  sufficiently  adapted  for  all  tlie  less  unifbnnity  is  only  diversifiedy  I 

common  crops,  and  also  for  the  pasture  there,  by  tlie  spires  of  the  niosq 

of  cattle,  which  is  practised  to  some  ex-  towers  of  tlie  churches,  and  a 

tent ;  but  the  singu£ar  mildness  of  the  eh-  presses.    Of  25,000  inhabitants,  K 

mate  has  decided  the  inhabitants  to  apply  Mohammedans,  and  4000  Jews, 

cbdiefly  to  the  produce  of  the  orchard,  and  tians  and  Jews  wear  a  blue  turba 

to  trust,  in  a  fi^at  measure,  to  their  trade  tinguish  them.    The  women,  in  th 

forasupply  of  graiu,at  least  Ifor  one  third  veils  and  white  dress,  look  like 

of  their  consumption.    The  fruits,  tliere-  corpses.    The  streets  are  unpav 

fore,  are  of  the  highest  flavor ;  and  great  filled  either  with  clouds  of  dugt 

quantities  of  cider,  tlie  common  beverage,  mire.    Nothmg  is  to  be  seen  bi 

are    made  annually.     Various  fortrcst^es  figures  in  white,  insolent  Tiu-ks,  i 

have  been  erected,  viz.  Elizabeth  -  castle,  pid  or  melancholy  Christians.    1 

mount  Orgueil,  fort  Heniy,  La  Rocco,  and  rusalem  is  no  place  for  the  cultiv 

several  others.    The  coast  is  also  defend-  the  arts  or  sciences  one  may  easil} 

ed  by  a  chain  of  martello  towers,  and  by  ture,  finoni  the  despotism  of  tlie  Ti 

numerous  redoubts  and  batteries.    The  the  gloomy  superstition  of  the  CI 

government  consists  of  a  court  of  judica-  Weavers  and  slipper-makers  are 

ture,  and  an  ecclesiastical  body   acting  artisans.    A  multitude  of  relics 

separately,  and,  at  the  same  time,  uniting  are,  probably,  not  all  manufacture 

with  12  constables  and  a  military  gov-  cit}',  but  are  sent  in  also  from  th 

emor,  to  form  the  assembly  of  the  states,  borhood,  are  sold  to  the  credui 

the  legislative  body  of  the  island,  without  grims.    Nevertheless,  this  city  i 

whose  approbation  no  law  made  in  Eng-  central  point  of  trade  to  the  Are 

land  is  mnding.   The  governor  is  appoint-  Syria,  Arabia  and  Eg}'pt.    The 

ed  by  the  crown,  convokes  the  a8seml)ly,  export  oil,  and  import  lice  by  the 

and  has  a  negative  voice,  which,  however,  Acre.    The  necessaries  of  life  an 

is  merely  nominal,  except  where  the  in-  fusion,  and  quite  cheap,  the  ^m 

terest  of  the  crown  is  concerned.    The  lent,  and  the  wine  very  good.    ' 

court  of  judicature  consists  of  a  bailiff  griuis  are  always  a  chief  source  of 

and  a  president,  chosen  by  the  crown,  12  to  the  inhabitants  ;  at  Easter,  th 

jumts,  chosen  by  the  householders,  and  amount  to  5000.    But  few  of  tl 

various  otfirers ;  the  cleric4il  court,  of  a  Europeans.    Jenisalem  has  a  gov 

dean  and  11  rectors.    Remains  ofantiqui-  cadi  or  supreme  judge,  a  comma 

ties,  principally  dmldical,  are  found   in  tlie  citadel,  and  a  mufli  to   {>reei 

different  parts  of  the  island.    The  archi-  religious  matters.    There  are  stii 

lecture  of  all  tin?  churches  is  the  pointed  places  and  buildings  in  tJie  city  de 

or  Gotliic.     Various  attempts  have  Iwen  by  ancient  Kicred  names,     'The 

made  by  the  French  to  possess  themselves  whicli  is  pretended  to  have  been 

of  the  island,  but  without  success :  tlie  castle,  is  a  Grothic  building  thrc 

most  remarkable  was  in  1781.   Population,  It  is  also  called  tiie  Pisan  ioiofr^  { 

28,000  ;  75  miles  from  Weymouth,  the  because  it  was  built  by  the  Pisans 

nearest  shore  of  England ;  and  from  Car-  tlie  crusades.    All  the  pilCTims  « 

teret  and  Boil,  the  nean^st  of  the  French  Franciscan  monastery  of  the  HoTj 

iwrts,  17.     Lon.  of  Sl  Aubin,  2®  11'  W.  ;  where  they  are  maintained  a  moi 

lat.  41>°  13'  N.  tuitously.  "  Besides  this,  tlien-  are  6 

Jerusalem    (Hob.  Salem  ;   hence   the  tian  convents  in  Jerusalem,  of  wl 

Greek  IKtrosolynia^   tlie    sarrcd   Sohma,  Armenian  is  iJie  largest.     They  i 

and  tlie  Turkisli  Soliman).    Tliis  celebrat-  ported  by  benevolent  contributioi 

ed  city  of  Palestine  is  siilyect  to  the  pucha  cipally  from  Europe.     The  churrl 

of  Damascus.      Its  environs  arc  bam^n  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been  for  15C 

and  Fiiountaiiious.    Tiie  city  lies  on  the  the  most  sacred  place  in  Jenisalen 

westoni  declivity  of  a  hill   of  Ijasalf,  sur-  composed  of  several  churches  unii 

ronniled  with    mcks    and  deep   valleys,  is  stud  to  l>e  erected  on   Golgotha 

with  a  much  colder  climato   than    one  is  shown,  in  a  large  subterraiieou 

would  expect  ihnn  its  geographical  situa-  ment  richly  ornamented,  the  pr 

tion.    It  is  now  only  about  two  miles  in  grave  of  the  Savior,  with  a  sanx 
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Be  maiUe.  The  cmpreaB  Helena  is  and  NehemialiyWboso  successors  governed 
d  to  have  founded  this  church  in  them  a  long  time.  The  story  or  Alexan- 
oentuty,  fter  she  had  found  the  dor's  making  a  pacific  visit  to  Jerusalemi 
Mi.  The  Jews  live  in  great  wretch-  after  his  conquest  of  Tyre,  is  nothing  but 
,  and  are  confined  to  a  small  ])art  a  Jewish  invention,  as  Josephus  is  the 
dty-  The  temple  of  the  Mohain-  onlv  author  who  mentions  it  Alexan- 
1^  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  their  der  s  successor,  l^Iemy,  tlie  son  of  Lagus, 
t  ■Boctuaries,  is  magnificent  No  captured  Jerusalem,  and  carried  a  great 
Ghri^ian  is  permitt^  to  enter  the  number  of  the  better  sort  of  Jews  to 
mctuary.  This  temple  consists  of  Alexandria.  It  then  remained,  for  a  long 
Be  builoings,  of  which  the  one.  El  time  after  it  was  taken  by  Antiochus  the 
IB  adomed  with  a  splendid  dome  Great,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Syrian 
lutifiil  gilding.  The  otlier  edifice  is  kings.  Under  the  Maccabees,  the  iew» 
liar,  ami  is  called  El  Sahara.  Here  were  again  free  for  a  considerable  time, 
ihammedans  show  the  footsteps  of  and  chose  their  own  ruiem.  One  of  the 
rophet  surrounded  with  a  golden  last  of  these,  Aristobulus,  invited  Pompey 
aad  a  Koran,  which  is  four  feet  the  Great  into  the  countrv,  and  tlius  Jeru- 
nd  two  and  a  half  broad.  On  the  salcm  came  imder  the  ftoman  dominion 
cf  Ofives  is  to  be  seen  a  Christian  (B.  C.  64).  But,  as  it  continued  to  have 
,  in  which  is  shown  a  foot-print  of  its  own  kings,  at  least  in  name,  and  also 
Lvior,  which  he  left  on  die  ])lace,  high-priests,  together  with  the  Roman  gov- 
he  ascended  to  heaven.  Besides  eniors,  this  occ&sioncd  constant  troubles, 
lid  Jewish  monuments,  tliere  are  a  which  were  finally  ended  by  the  destruc- 
nany  Greek  and  Roman,  several  tion  of  the  city  and  extermination  of  the 
m,  and,  especially,  Gotliic  monu-  inhabitants^  by  Vcs|)asian  and  Titus,  after 
which  origmated  in  the  times  of  a  bloody  siege  (A.  D.  70).  Some  biiild- 
aadee. — ^A  contemporary  of  Abra-  ings,  however,  were  left  among  the  ruins, 
leichisedec,  is  called  king  ofSaUmy  The  Jews  again  collected  toeethor,  built 
ean  before  Christ :  this  Salem  is  on  the  place,  and  again  rebelled  against 
^  to  be  the  Jerusalem  of  after  the  Romans.  Provoked  by  this  obedna- 
This  town  then  came  into  the  cy,  tlie  emperor  Adrian,  at  last,  in  the 
non  of  the  Jebusites,  and  when  the  year  118,  onlered  all  that  Titus  had  spar- 
B8  conquered  the  land  of  promise  ed  to  be  destroyed.  He  commanded  a 
LSSOO)^  it  was  assigned,  in  the  division  new  city  to  bo  built  in  its  place,  called 
country,  to  the  tiihe  of  Benjamin,  ^ia  Canitolirui,  in  whicli  no  Jew  was 
ebusites,  however,  appear  after-  permittea  to  dwell  Constantine  the 
to  have  recovered  possession  of  the  Great,  and  his  mother  Helena,  from  pious 
for  David  conquered  the  city,  call-  motives,  ordered  all  the  heathen  monu- 
fter  his  name,  and  built  the  casde  ments  to  be  destroyed,  and  erected  many 
D.  His  son  Solomon  gready  em-  new  Christian  edifices.  Julian  conceived 
ed  the  city,  and  caused  the  temple  the  idea  of  rebuilding  the  old  temple  of 
milt  by  the  skilflil  artists  of  T}'re.  the  Jews,  but  is  said  to  have  been  hinder- 
hia  successom,  Jerusalem  was  the  ed  from  executing  his  plan  by  the  eniption 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Five '  of  Hubterraneaii  fire.  The  citv  remained 
it  was  taken  and  plundered  ;  first  under  the  government  of  the  Lastom  em- 
Rehoboam  by  the  Egyptians,  then  jierors  till  Chosroes,  king  of  Pereia,  con- 
Joram  by  die  Arabians,  under  quereditin  the  year614.  It  was  recover- 
by  the  Syrians,  under  Amaziah  by  ed,  however,  by  the  emperor  Heraclius,  in 
raelitcs,  and  utider  Josiah  by  the  die  peace  of  028.  This  prince  prohibited 
ians  again  (B.  C.  Gil).  Herodotus  die  Jews  from  dwelling  dierc,  and  so  alien- 
estions  the  last  coiiquetict  of  it,  call-  atcd  the  patriarch  of  Jerusulem,Sophronius, 
le  city  KadyUu^  wiiich  resembles  by  sectarian  diflTerences,  that  the  Saracen 
WiA,  the  Holy,  ami  die  Moliamme-  caliph  Omar  found  litde  difficulty  in  muk- 
till  call  the  citv  El  Kods,  At  hist,  iiig  himself  master  of  die  city  (A.  D.  6117). 
laldean  kin^,  Nebuchadnezzar,  dur-  From  the  Soracens  it  passed  into  the  hands 
5  reign  of  Ze<lekiah,  conquered  the  of  the  Turks.  In  the  first  cnisade,  Godfrey 
mi,  razed  the  city  to  die  gnniud  of  Bouillon  took  Jerusalem.  Itwaserecanl 
586),  and  earned  the  Jews  to  Baby-  into  a  Christian  kingdom,  to  which  the 
Seventy  years  after,  Cyrus  gave  Turks  put  an  end  in  1187.  Clarke,  Cha- 
pennisBion  to  return  and  rebuild  the  teaubriand,  &c.,  descril>e  its  jiresent  state. 
id  temple.  This  was  done  under  Jkrusalem,  John  Frederic  William, 
lectioo  of  their  high-priests,  Ezra  was  bom  November  22,  1709,  at  Osna- 
17* 
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burg,  where  liis  .fiitlier  was  a  clerg^'nian,  has  been  discootinued,  though  some  pri' 
aud  early  displayed  great  talent.  As  early  as  vate  persons  had  fools  late  in  the  last  een- 
1734,  he  entered  tlie  universit}'  of  Li'ipsic,  tury.    Swift  wrote  an  epitaph  on  Dicky 
where  he  studied   tlieology.     lie  then  Pcorce,  the  earl  of  Suffolk's  fool  (1728^ 
studied  at  Leyden,  went  with  two  young  Mr.  Douec  states  that  the  costume  of  the 
noblemen  to  tlic  university  of  Gottingen,  domestic  fool,  in  the  time  of  Sluikspeere, 
visit(^  London,  and  was,  in  1742,  api>oint-  was  of  two  sorts.    The  one  was  a  motley 
ed,  by  the    duke  of  Brunswick,  court  or  party-colored  coat,  attached  to  the  body 
preacher   and    tutor    of  tlie*  hereditary  by  a  girdle,  and  oflen  having  bcUs  on  the 
prince.    The  CtUUgium  Carotinum^  ailcr-  skirts  and  elbows.     The  breeches  and 
wards  so  famous,  was  establislied  on  a  hose  were  in  one,  and  sometimes  the  legs 
plan  suggested  by  him.    In  1752,  he  was  were  of  different  colors.    A  hood,  resem- 
made  wbot  of  die  convent  of  NiddogS-  bling  a  monk's  cowl,  covered  die  head 
liausen,  near  Brunswick.    The  chancel-  completely,  and  the  breast  and  shoulden* 
lorsiiip  of  the  university  of  Gotdngen  was  pard}'.     It   sometimes   bore   aas's  ean, 
offered  to  him,  but  he  would  not  leave  sometimes  the  neck  and  head  of  a  cock, 
Brunswick,  where  his  benevolent  acuvity  and  sometimes  only  the  comb  of  that  binl 
found  full  exercise.    In  his  old  age,  liis  (whence  coxcomb,  as  a  term  of  cootemptV 
son  destroyed  himself  in  consequence  of  The  bawble  {marotte)  was  a  ahoit  stick, 
an  unfortunate  passion  for  a  married  ktdy.  tenninattnl  with  a  fool's  head,  or  with  thit 
This  gave  rise  to  Gothe's  Sorrows  of  the  of  a  doll  or  pub])et    To  this  was  fre- 
young  Weitlier.    The  father  died  in  1789,  quently  a{>pende(i  a  blown  bladder,  some- 
esteemed  by  all  Gomiuny  as  a  theologian,  times  filled  widi  sand  or  peas,  and  em- 
and  for  the  piu*ity  and  beneficence  of  his  ployed  as  a  weapon  of  sportive  offence; 
chamcter.    His  sermons  (Brunswick,  1788  sometimes  u  skin  or  bladder  only,  and 
— 1789,  2  vols.)  are  still  read,  as  are  also  somedmes  a  club  instead  of  the  bawliW, 
his  Contemplations  on  die  most  Im|K)r-  and,  occasionally,  both    together.     Tbe 
tant  Truths  of  Religion  (1785  and  1795, 2  other  dress,  which  seems  to  have  been 
vols.)    He  wrote  many  other  works,  and  most  common  in  the  dine  ef  Sbakspeare, 
is  considered  one  of  the  I^est  men  of  his  was  u  lone  petticoat,  of  various  colon, 
time  in  Germany.  fringed  wiUi  yellow.    Tliero  were,  how- 
Jeso,  or  Jedso,  or  Yedso,  or  Jesso,  or  ever,  many  variations  from  tliis  drev: 
Matsmai;  a  largo  island  in  the  North  bells  sunplied  the  place  of  the   cock*s 
Pacific  ocean,  governed  by  a  prince  tribu-  comb ;  the  heoil  was  shaven  like  a  mook^ 
tary  to  die  cnii)eror  of  JaiNin.    The  in-  crown ;  fox  tails  or  squirrel  tails  were 
habitants  are  mon;  rude  and  savage  than  fastened  on  the  clothes,  &c.    (Sec  Fhobj 
tlie  Japancso.    Tliey  live  chiefly  on  fish  Feast  of,) 

and  game.  Lou.  140°  KX  to  147°  KX  E.;  jEsurTs,orSociETrofJEsus;areligioi» 
lat.  42P  to  45°  N.  Square  miles,  53,000.  order,  which  rose  in  influence  and  power 
Chief  town,  Matsmai.  far  above  all  the  other  onlcrs,  though  rtrirt- 
Jesse;  a  man  of  Betldehcm,  who  lived  1}'  prphibiting  its  memlters  to  accept  an? 
by  raising  cattle ;  the  father  of  eight  sons,  office  in  the  church,  and  whicli,  in  the  art 
ot' whom  David  was  one.  When  Saul  of  ruling,  excelled  the  governments  of  the 
persecuted  the  latter,  J  esse  fled  into  the  world  no  less  than  its  ecclesiusucal  rivak 
land  of  the  Moal tires,  whore  he  seems  to  No  odier  religious  order  affords  a  paralk4 
have  died,  as  no  niendon  is  made  of  him  to  diis  ;  for,  while  those  who  give  them- 
aflcT  David's  acrt;Hsion  to  the  throne.  selves  only  to  devotion  and  religious  cod- 
Jester,  or  Court  Fool.  In  the  middle  templarion,  present  few  disanguishing 
agc\«S  every  court,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  traits,  imd,  for  the  most  |>art,  dif&r  from 
hiH  its  fool,  as  a  nocessar)*  api)endage ;  and  one  another  only  in  their  namtis,  in  tha 
thon^  art;  t^ome  instances  of  court  jesters  fashion  and  color  of  their  dreets,  the  greater 
in  the  l^Ui  contur}'.  Douce,  in  his  Illus-  or  lei^  sn'ictness  of  their  rules,  the  nunibpr 
tnitioiis  of  Shak»i)eare,  has  a  dissertation  of  their  (>enances  and  deTotionalexerriw>: 
oil  the  fools  and  clowns.  He  states  tiiat  mid  while  those  of  the  more  active  cb», 
Muckle  John  was  the  last  j^erson  who  who  ojierate  abroad  by  their  influence  •: 
roj^larly  held  the  office  of  court  jester  in  courts  and  in  families,  and  by  engaging 
]  jiglantl,  his  predecessor,  Archy  Arm-  in  offices  of  instruction,  pastoral  care,  or 
strong,  having  l)oen  simtenced  to  have  his  charity,  are  almost  universally  but  monks, 
coat  pulled  over  his  head,  and  to  be  dis-  the  society  of  Jesus  cariy  raised  itself  tot 
missed  the  king's  service,  for  a  sarcjism  on  degree  of  historical  hnportance  unporal- 
Laud  (l(i37).  Since  the  time  of  tiio  leled  in  its  kind.  But  a  small  part  of  tbii 
comuionwealdi,  die  {lost  of  kuig's  fool  gr.'atoess  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  fbunkr, 
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Lojola  (q.  y»\  who  owes  his  fume  pope  and  the  fiuperion  of  their  ordcr^  aod 

the  shrewd  policy  and  energy  were  permitted  to  exercise  every  pneetly 

Doenon  than  to  tlic  luerit  of  the  function,  narochial  rights  notwithstanding, 

cbemeof  the  order.    At  t}ie  uni-  oniony;  all  cIbsbcs  of  men,  even  during  an 

*  Paris,  Loyola  entered  iuto  an  interdict, — but  also  (what  is  not  even  per- 

t  witli  some  of  his  fellow  students  niitted  to  tlio  archbishops  unconditioniuly ), 

ike  the  conversion  of  unlK*lievons  they  could  absolve  from  all  sins  and  ec- 

nimage  to  Jerusalem.    Pierre  le  cU'siastical  penalties,  change  the  objects 

^voyard),  Francis  Xavier  (a  nii-  of  tlie  vo^^-s  of  the  laity,  acquire  churches 

.varre),  James  Lainez  and  Nicho-  and  estates  without  further  \w\Ui\  sanction, 

ilia  (two  Spaniards  of  ardent  and  en^ct  houses  for  tlje  order,  and  might,  oc- 

miuds),  and  Rodripiez,  a  Portu-  conling  to  circumstances,  dls]M'nse  them- 

l)lemau,  were  the  fu'st  cnmpun-  selves  from  the  observance  of  canonical 

joyolo.    A  war  witli  the  Turks  hours  of  fui^ts  end  pn)hibirions  of  meats, 

I   their  journey    to  Jenisalem.  und  even  from  the  use  of  the  brevior}-. 

refbre  went  to  different  universi-  Besides  this,  their  general  was  invested 

iper  Italy,  to  gain  new  tissociutos ;  with  unlimited  power  over  the  membcre; 

.mself  went  with  Le  Fcvrc  and  could  send  them  on  missions  of  ever}' 

Rome,  where  he  accomplished,  kind,  even  uinongst  excommunicated  her- 

lis  plan  of  founding  a  new  nn(l  eiics ;  could  appoint  them  professora  of 

f  organized  order.    lie  called  it  theology-  at  his  discretion,  wherever  he 

y  li'.Jesus,  in  consequence  of  u  chose,  luid  confer  academical  dignities, 

id  Dound  the  members,  in  addi-  whirli  were  to  l>e  reckoned  equal  to  those 

e  usual  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  pven  by  universities.    These  privileges, 

idt  obedience  to  their  su|>eriors,  which  secured  to  the  Jesuits  a  spiritual 

h,  VIZ,  to  go,  unhesitatinpiy,  and  power  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  \to\H: 

recompense,   whithersoever  the  himself,  together  with  a  f^reater  immunity, 

•uld  send  them,  us  missionaries  in  iM)int  of  religious  ol)ser\'ance,  than  the 

»nveiaon  of  infidels  and  heretics,  laity  possessed,  were  granted  them  to  aid 

e  service  of  the  chureh  in  any  their  missionary  labors,  so  that  they  might 

y,  and  to  devote  all  their  fKiwera  accommodate  themselves  to  any  proics- 

M  to  the  accomplislnnent  of  the  sion  or  mode  of  life,  among  heretics  imd 

*he  novices,  Ix.'sides  spiritual  ex-  infidels,  and  be  able,  wherever  thev  foumi 

raro  to  be j)roved  by  i>crfonning  mimission,  to  organize  Catliolic  churehes 

menial  omces  for  the  sick,  Xa-  without  a  further  authority.     Hut  tlie  lati- 

ig  given  tlie  example  by  sutrking  tude  in  which  they  understorMl  their  rights 

lome  sores  of  the  sick  in  the  hos-  and  inununities  gave  occasion  to  fear  an 

L  special  bull  of  Puul  III,  in  1540,  unhmited  extension  and  exercise  of  tliem, 

id  this  society,  whosi;  object  up-  dangerous  to  all  existing  authority,  civil 

I  ftvorable  to  tlie  inten'rits  of  the  and  ecclesiastical,  as  the  constitution  of  the 

ver ;  and  in  the  following  y(*ur,  order,  and  its  erection  into  an  independent 

lieiB,  asut'inbled  in  Rome,  chos«)  moimrehy  in  the  bosom  of  other  goveni- 

ider  for  their  first  general.    lie  nients,  ussununl  a  more  fixed  character. 

limselC  however,  uiii'tiuul  to  the  A  g«*nend  dispersion   of  the    memliers 

lent  of  great  nifairs.    As  general,  tltrougliDut  societ>',  with  the  most  entin^ 

!vcr  iMirsuing  secoiuhiry  objects,  union  und  sul)ordination,fonned  the  basis 

9  learned  and  more    sagacious  of  their  constitution.    The  society  of  Je- 

^specially  L  linez,  who  wjw  his  sus  was  ucconlinglv  divided  into  several 

companion,  contrived  to  inqjrove  ranks  or  classes.    1  ho  novices,  who  were 

'  out  his  rude  plans  lor  the  ad-  chns(>n  from  the  most  talented  and  well 

It  of  the  society.     Th«;  popes  educated  youths  and  men,  without  regani 

and  Julius  III,  seeing  wliut  a  to  birth  and  exttrnal  circumstances,  and 

:hey  would  have  in  the  Jesuits  were  tried,  for  two  vears,  in  st>parato  no- 

le  reformation,  which  was  rapidly  vitiate-houses,  in  all  imaginable  exereises 

round,  granted  to  tlnni  privileges  of  si -it-denial  und  obedience,  to  detennine 

DO  body  of  meu,  in  chun'li  or  whetlur  they  would  Iw  useful  to  the  pur- 

i  everlK-fore  obtained.    Tliey  pos4'Sof  the  onler,  were  not  ranked  among 

mitted  not  only  to  enjoy  all  the  tlie  actual  membera,  the  lowest  of  whom 

themcndicunt  and  SITU laronlers,  are  the  secular  coadjiUors,  who  take  no 

e  exempt  from  all  episro|>jd  and  monastic  vows,  and  muv  then -fore  he  di^ 

fidiction  and  taxi's,  so  that  they  missed.    They  ser\'e  the  order  i>artly  aft 

;dgcd  no  authority  but  tliut  of  the  subultems,  jtartly  as  confederates,  and  may 
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be  regarded  as  the  people  of  the  Jesuit  memberB.    All  are  bound  to  obejr  hin 

state.    DistiDffuished  laymen,  public  offi-  implicitly,  aud  even  contraiy  to  tbeir  own 

cent,    and   omer   influential    personages  convictions.    There  is  no  appeal  from  hit 

(e.  g.  Louis  XIV  in  his  old  age),  were  ordere.     He  may  even  alter  paiticular 

sometimes  honored  with  admission  into  rules  of  the  socict}',  expel  inemberi  with- 

this  class,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  out  trial,  or  exile  diem  by  Kndiog  them 

order.    Higher  in  rank  stand  the  schoUws  away  to  some  distant  place,  and  iimct  or 

aud  spiriiual  coadjutors,  who  arc  instructed  remit  punishments  at  his  pleasure.    Im- 

in  tlie  higher  branches  of  learning,  take  tius  Lovola,  who  died  July  31,  1551),  it 

upon  tlicin  solemn  monastic  vows,  and  are  Rome,  left  to  the  order  the  sketch  of  this 

bound  to  devote  themselves  particularly  constitution,  and  a  mystical  treatise  caDed 

to  the  education  of  youth.    These  are,  as  Exercitia  SpirituaHa  (Spiritual  Exercises), 

it  were,  the  artists  of  the  Jesuit  community,  the  use  of  which  was  formally  introduced 

are  employed  as  professors  in  academies,  among  the  Jesuits,  and  occupies  the  fint 

as  preachers  in  cities  and  at  courts,  as  four  weeks  of  every  novice.    "[Hus  pious 

rectors  and  professors  in  colleges,  as  tutors  enthusiast,  but  by  no  means  greet  Dim, 

nnd  spiritual  guides  in  families  which  obtained  a  lasting  fknie,  aiid  the  honor  of 

they  wish  to  gain  or  to  watch,  and  as  canonization  (1622),  by  the  rapid  increase 

assistants  in  the  missions.     Finally,  the  of  his  order,  which,  as  earjv  as  1^ 

n(4)ility,  or  highest  class,  is  made  up  of  tho  numbered  1000  membeis  in  12  pronnceL 

jarofessedy  amongst  whom  are  admitted  on-  The  first  was  Portugal,  where  Xavier  and 

ly  the  most  experienced  members,  whose  Rodriguez,  at  the  invitation  of  the  kiof^ 

aiddrcss,  energy  and  fideUty  to  the  order  had  founded  colleges.    The  increase  of 

have  been  eminently  tried  and  proved,  the  Jesuits  was  no  less  rapid  in  the  Italiaa 

They  make  profession,  i.  e.  take  the  vows  slates,  where  they  were  supported  by  the 

of  their  order,  by  binding  themselves,  in  influence  of  tlie  pope  *,  in  Spain,  where 

addition  to  the  common  monastic  vows,  diey  were,  at  first,  oppoeed  by  the  bidio|M, 

by  a  fourth  vow,  to  the  undertaking  of  but  soon  prevailed  tnrough  the  example 

missions ;  and,  when  they  are  not  fiving  of  the  nobility,  especially  of  one  of  me 

together  in  pious  ease  in  their  professed-  most  powerful  grandees,  Francis  Boms, 

houses,  they  serve  as  missionaries  among  duke  of  Candia,  who  became  an  hi^id 

heathens  and  heretics,  as  governors  of  (as  the  Jesuits  were  called  in  Spain,  after 

colonies  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  as  their  founder,  Inigo) ;  and  in  Catfaohc  Ger- 

father-coufessors  of  princes,  and  as  resi-  many,  where  Austna  aud  Bavaria  granted 

dents  of  the  order  in  places  where  it  has  them  privileges  and  foundations.    At  the 

no  college.    They  are  entirely  exempt,  universities  of  Vienna,  Prague  and  Ingol- 

on  the  other  hand,  from  the  care  of  tne  stadt,  diey  obtained  an  ascendency  which 

educadon  of  youth.    None  but  the  pro-  they  held  for  two  centuries.     In  their 

fessed  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a  strict   hierarcliical    principles,    in    their 

general,  who  must  himself  be  of  theu*  restless,  zealous  activity,  and  in  their  nic- 

iiuml>er,  and  who  has  the  right  of  choos-  cess   in    mak'mg  converts,  the  Catholic 

ing  from  them  the  assistants,  provincials,  princes,  as  well  as  tlie  pope  himself  found 

superiors  and  rectors.    The  general  holds  the  most  cfl*ectual  barrier  against  the  grow- 

his  oflice  for  life,  and  has  his  residence  in  ing  i>ower  of  Prote^^tantism.     Even  to  tbe 

Rome,  where  he  is  attended  by  a  monitor  common  ]>eople  tlicy  soon  recommendeii 

and  five  assistants  or  counsellors,  who  themselves,  as  the  oflspring  of  the  new 

also  rt'present  tlie  five  cliief  nations, — tho  spirit  of  the  dmes,  and  were,  therefbie, 

luUiani^  Germans,  French,  Spanish  and  readily  favored  by  persons  who  were  ill- 

Portu«rue8i".    lie  is  Uie  centre  of  the  gov-  disposed  to  the  monks.    For  institutioi» 

«»nunent  of  the  whole  onler,  and  receives  wliich  woidd  not  adopt  die  tendency  ol' 

monthly  reports  froni  the  provincials,  and  the  age  towards  practical  improveioeDl 

one  cvc^ry  cjuartcr  from  tlie  sui>eriors  of  and  a  more  cheeriul  tone  or  conduct, 

the  professed-hoiwes,  from  the  rectors  of  could  no  longer  succeed,  after  the  re«<»" 

the  c<»llejr<»  (which  are  tlie  monasteries  of  ration  of  learning  and  sound  reasoniu|:; 

the  ordtT,  hut  with  nothing  very  monastic  the  excited  world  preferred  business  to 

about  tlieni),  niid  from  the  masters  of  the  contemplation,  and  the  mendicant  monks, 

novitiates.    These  reports  detail  all  re-  who  had  every  where  pushed  themselves 

markable    occurrences,    itolitic^l    events,  into  notice,  hod  passed  their  most  nplendid 

and  the  characters,  capacities  and  services  ei)och.    Those  who  disliked  tlie  Frwicifr 

of  individual  menil)ers,  and  thereupon  the  C4ms  os  too  coarse  and  vidgar,  and  dx* 

general  directs  what  is  to  Ik;  done,  and  Dominicans  as  too  rigid  and  gloomy,  weiv 

huw  to  make  use  of  tried  and  approved  the    better   pleased    with   tnc   polished, 
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lindsocialJetuitB.  Nobody  could  vicos  which  it  accompEshed.  Their  fiir- 
them  of  idle  brooding  in  pruycr  cign  niiasioiia,  bcffun  by  Francis  Xavier,  in 
Im-flinging ;  even  in  the  tiouscs  of  tlic  Portuguese  East  Indies,  in  1541,  were 
fessed,  the  cunoniciil  hours  were  attended  with  vast  and  unprecedented 
erved ;  they  no  wlicre  remained  buccchs,  if  their  own  accounts  may  be 
their  exercises  of  devotion,  even  us  tnisted.  He  convened,  wflh  the  aid  of  his 
mal  guides  of  the  laity ;  tliey  care-  fellow  missionaries  who  were  sent  to  assist 
oided  all  appearance  of  spiritual  him,  some  hundred  tliousauds  to  Chris- 
id  dressed  like  the  secular  clergy,  tiunit}'  in  Goa,  Travoncorc,  Cochin,  Mo- 
;ht  even  change  this  chess  for  the  lacco,  Cevlou,  and  even  in  Jupaii,  arid 
r  gari)  of  the  country,  in  places  died  (1551)  on  his  way  to  China,  with  the 
ihey  thought  to  gain  easier  en-  fame  of  a  tnie  martyr  for  religion,  which 
ritBout  any  such  mark  of  distinc-  gained  for  him  the  name  of  the  apostle  of 
Kesides  this,  they  were  directed  to  indioy  and  the  honor  of  canonization.  I  lis 
ntle  demeanor  while  engaged  in  triumphs  over  heathenism  were  confirmed 
ligious  or  political  operations ;  to  by  the  cruelties  of  the  inquisition  at  Goa, 
Q  hy  compnaxice  with  their  jiecu-  while  other  Jesuits  went  to  South  America, 
;  never  to  contend  openly,  even  and  laU)red  successfully  in  the  civiliza- 
declared  enemies  ;  and  never  to  tion  and  subjugation  of  the  natives  in  Bra- 
any  passion;  but  to  keep  their  zil,  and  in  the  neighboring  country  of  Par- 
id  measures  secret,  and,  under  a  aguay.  (q.  v.)  Africa  alone  resisted  their 
coldness  and  reserve,  to  prosecute  efibrbt ;  on  the  western  coasts  they  never 
e  anlently  and  constuiidy,  hi  secret,  gained  a  setdement,  and  from  the  east 
Jght  have  excited  opposition  if  they  were  driven  by  die  Copts ;  while  Uie 
iblic  This  spirit  of  worldly  poli-  Abyssinians,  whom  they  had  governed  for 
accommodation  to  circumstoncoii,  a  long  time  wiUi  the  aid  of  Portugal,  rose 
Dclpally  derived  from  the  artful  against  them,  and  put  them  to  deaui.  But 
?s8  of  their  second  general,  James  ui  Euro|)e,  their  influence  rapidly  in- 
wbo  had  the  ad(&ess  to  soften  creased.  Their  efforts  were  chiefly  iti- 
"as  austere  and  monastic  in  the  stru mental  in  removing  the  impressions, 
>n8  of  the  founder,  and  to  &lapt  so  dongemus  to  the  Catholic  church, 
ccorduig  to  the  circumstances  of  which  the  reformation  had  leA  even  in 
s,  to  the  object  of  the  society.  This  Cathohc  countries.  They  carried  out 
finally  nothing  else  but  the  preser-  unon  a  grand  scale,  and  for  die  higher 
ind  establishment  of  the    pupal  clatascp,  the  improvements  in  the  system 

Eiiust  all  the  attacks  of  Protestant-  of  instruction,  which  had  been  already 

ngs,  and  national  bishops.    To  iK'guu  by  the  Baniabites,tliefatheisof  the 

the  Jesuits  systematicnlly  lalmred,  Christian  doctrine,  those  of  Somasquo  and 

le  pretext  of  promoting  reli^on  or  of  die  orator}',  and,  finally,  by  the  riarists, 

lor  of  God  (In  majorent  Dex  glori-  for  the  humbler  clasiiies  of  the  community'. 

the  inscripdon  is  on  dieir  arms) ;  Claudius  Aquaviva,  of  the  family  of  the 

nothing  appeared  more  conducive  dukes  of  Atri,  general  of  the  Jcstuts  from 

purpose  than  the  subjection  of  the  1581  to  1G15,  wos  the  audior  of  their  sys- 

id  of  public  opinion,  they  gained  teiii  of  education,  and  his  work,  Ratio  et 

n  over  the  young  by  the  establish-  InsiUuiio  Siudiorum  Societatis  Jem,  is  the 

'  schools,  and  over  the  adult  by  platform  of  the  far-fimied  schools  of  the 

on,  preaching,  and  the  common  Jesuits.      These  were  partly    boardine- 

rse  of  society.     When    Lainez  schools  for  boys  of  all  classes,  and  partly 

1564,  diis  s>'stem,  and  the  active,  seminaries  for  those  youths  who  were  in- 

c  spirit  belonging  to  it,  had  al-  tended  for  the  order,  in  which  they  staid 

soome  decidedly  fixed  in  the  inter-  till  dieir  entrance  upon  their  novitiate, 

meter  of  the  order,  so  diat  dio  The  scholars  (so  called)  and  coadjutorK^ 

9  of  monastic  devotion  held  up  by  living  together  in  tlie  colleges,  gave  in- 

zessor,  Francis  Borgia,  who  was  struction  by  methods  well  suited  to  the 

ids  canonized,  and  the  efforts  of  wants  of  the  young,  and  accom])anied 

oul  IV  and  Pius  V  to  restore  the  with  surprising  success,  so  as  to  be  con- 

tionof  the  canonical  hours,  proved  sidcrcd  as  worthy  of  imitation  even  in  the 

jol.     The  succeeding  popes  and  18th  century.    A  free,  aflbble  and  afiec- 

I  allowed  the  order  perfect  free-  tionute  manner  towanls  the  pupils,  united 

m  all  monastic  constraint,  and  the  ^vith  unceasing  vigilance  and  a  wise  so- 

of  its  system  soon  appeared  evi-  licit udo  for  the  preservation  of  their  in- 

tho  impoitont  successes  and  scr-  nocence  and  virtue,  distinguished  dieao 
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above  all  other  monastic  schools.    Love  all  the  advances  of  their  would-be 

and  confid^ice  prevailed  in  them.    To  and,  in  1631,  procured  a  papal  decree  for 

excite  emulation,  and  to  animate  industry,  the  abohtion  of  the  new  order.    But  in 

they  had  public  exercises  in  speaking,  and  England,  and  the  Protestant  states  of  the 

distributed  prizes  and  tides  of  distinction.  North,  they  were  not  so  successful,  their 

To  strengthen  and  develope  the  body,  repeated  attempts  to  establish  themsehrei 

gymnastic  exercises  were  introduced,  and  there  proving  fruidess.    In  1618,  howefsr, 

even  the  outward  demeanor  and  address  the  number  of  members  anaounted  to 

were  polidiied  by  theatrical  represents-  13,112,  in  32  provinces,  without  including 

dons.    It  is  true  that  these  last,  which  those  in  France,  the  Rhenish  provincei^ 

were  intended  to  allure  the  public,  and  the  and  the  Netheriands,  Poland  and  Lithm- 

miserable  Latin  which  the  pupils  were  nia,  Spanish  America,  the  Philippines  and 

often  obliged  to  speak  in  the  plays,  were  China.     Elated  with  this  success,  tfaer 

not  the  bnght  side  of  the  Jesuit  schools,  celebrated,  in  1640,  under  general  Vitel- 

The  want  of  deep  critical  leamins,  and  leschi,  the  centennial  anniveisaiy  of  their 

the  arbitrary  mutilation  of  the  old  classics  order,  with   great   pomp.     Tbiere  were 

for  die  use  of  the  young,  exposed  the  some  circumstances,  however,  to  damp 

Jesuit  teachers  to  the  censure  of  the  phi-  their  exultation ;  for,  notwithatendiDg  the 

lologist.    Nevertheless,  the  schools  haa  an  great  favor  which  they  enjoyed  at  cooit 

uncommon  success,  as  the  best  of  that  and  among  the  people,  the  non-Jesuit 

time.    A  single  college  frequendy  had  clergy  and  the  learned  men  of  the  ate 

several  hundred  schohuB ;  the  voung  no-  soon  discovered  the  mischief  ^duch  the 

bility    were   almost   exclusively  sent  to  society    was   bejrinnlng   to  do   through 

them,  and  even  from  Protestant  countries,  Christendom.    The  universities^  bidiopt 

so  that  the  Protestants  found  it  necessary  and  clergymen  found  their  interest  op- 

to  establish  lyceums  and  academies  for  posed  to  that  of  the  Jesuits^  whose  privi- 

the  gentry,  of  a  character  suited  to  the  leges,  where  they  were  carried  into  efiect, 

higher  demands  of  the  age.    The  Jesuits  would  be  necessarily  injurious  and  oppres- 

derived  the  sreatest  advantage  fix>m  these  sive  to  the  body  of  teachers  and  the  cmgj. 

institutions,  oy  being  enabled  to  choose  The  ancient  orders  ofmonks,  whose  haired 

the  brightest  geniuses  at  an  early  affe,  and  diey  had  excited  by  their  encroachmpnis 

mould  them  to  their  purposes.    This  ex-  on  their  province,  as  much  as  by  their 

plains  how  the  society  or  Jesus  was  able  good  fortune,  found  subject  enoush  for 

to  render  important  services  to  the  cause  complaint  and  bitter  accusations  in  the 

of  literature  and  science.    Such  Jesuits  as  duphcity  and  worldliness  of  their  condnct 

Serrarius,  Petavius,  Sirmond,  Tureelhnus,  Thev  irmde  no  scniple  of  invading  wltfit 

Bellarmin,  Balde,  Mariana  and  Flechier  had  been  regarded  as  the  appropriate  pro?- 

advanced   the   sciences  of  histoiy   and  ince  of  other  orders,  and  vfere  on  the  be«C 

geography,  the  study  of  lan^age  and  terms  with  the  Carthusians,  who,  on  ae- 

rhetoric,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  their  count  of  their  vow  of  silence,  were  the 

own  order  and  church.     Scheiner  and  only  ecclesiastics,  out  of  their  own  body, 

Boscovich  were  eminent  in  mathematics  to  whom  the  Jesuits  were  pemiitted  to 

and  astronomy.    No  men  understood  bet-  make  confession.    Their  busy,  intriguing 

ter  than  the  Jesuits  the  art  of  showing  off,  spirit  made  them  the  objects  of  suspicioa 

to  the  best  advantase,  their  really  valuable  and  jealousy  to  statesmen  and  jurists,  on 

services ;   the  world  could  not  but  ac-  account  of  their  interference  in  political 

knowledge   them  to  be  improvers   and  affairs,  the  mischievous  efiects  or  which 

benefactors  of  their  age.     Accordingly,  were  aheady  manifest  in  Portugal,  under 

their  houses  and  possessions  visibly  in-  the  reigns  of  John  III  and  Sebastian,  their 

creased,  their  churches  and  confessionals  pupils,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 

were  not  empty ;  they  contrived,  too,  with  were  a  principal  cause  of  the  surrender  oif 

much  address,  to  obtain  legacies  and  pres-  this  kingdom  to  the  Spanish  crowiL    For 

ents,  and  to  seize  upon  every  advantage  this  reason,  the  parliament  and  higher 

which  pious  credulity  and  the  extent  of  clergy  of  France,  for  20  years,  resolutdj 

their  connexions  presented  them.    They  resisted  die  attempts  of^the  Jesuits  to  gain 

would  not  allow  Uieir  internal  constitution  a  footing  in  that  country.    The  univenitj 

to  be  inquired  into  or  imitated ;  and  when,  of  Poris'also  declared  the  whole  order  to 

in  1623,  a  number  of  enterprising  females  be  useless,  and  its  existence  incompatible 

in  Italy,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  formed  with  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church, 

a  plan  of  uniting  into  an  order,  under  the  It  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  favor  of  the 

name  of  the  JesuUineSj  to  be  modelled  court,  that  thev  at  last,  in  1560;  were  ad- 

afler  the  society  of  Jesus,  they  repulsed  mitted  into  France  under  the  name  of 
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^  Cfte  coUeffe  of  CUrmordj  with  a  16G6,  were  read  through  all  Europe,  and 

iBf  reDUDCiation  of  their  most  iin-  tlicir  teetimony  quoted  in  the  sentence  of 

pnvileges.    Notwithstanding  this  condemnation  pronounced  by  Innocent 

d  condition,  they  soon  contrived  IX,  in  1G79,  agniust  65  ofiensive  pro|iom- 

tiah  themselves  iu  Paris  and  Uie  tioiis,  mostiy  of  Jesuit  casuists.     But  it 

i   and    western    provmccs,  and,  availed  them  littie  tliat  royal  decrees  and 

he  civil  commotions,  under  the  [Ni|)al  bulls,  procun>d  by  the  Jesuit  con- 

m  of  the  Guises,  to  deprive  the  fessore  of  Louis  XIV  (La  Chaise  and  Le 

Protestants  of  their  rights,  gradu-  Tellier),  were  levelled  against  Jansenism, 

aatablish  their  privileges,  and  to  and  its  ruin  completed  by  the  well-known 

1  their  fboting,  in  spite  of  Uie  sua-  constitution  Unigeniius,    In  the  niinds  of 

sntertained  of  their  Iia\ing  had  a  reflecting  and  well-disposed  persons,  they 

the  murder  of  Henry  III.    They  still  remained  sus|)ected  of  an  attachment 

niahed,  indeed,  m  1594,  on  account  to  the  principles  of  their  most  eminent 

itiempt  upon  Henry's  life  by  their  casuists,    attacked  by  Pascal — principles 

ohn  Chatel ;   yet  they  still  re-  which  afibnled  the  most  startling  solutinii 

undisturbed  in  Toulon  and  Ik)ur-  of  tiieir  crnfly  and  ambiguous  conduct 

iid,at  the  intercession  of  the  }>ope,  A  lax  morality,  accommodated  to  the  in- 

tin  received  by  Henry  IV,  in  1()03.  clinations  of  a  licentious  age,  wliich  made 

ODyin  their  omcc  of  court-con fes-  interest  and  external  circumstances  the 

nied  on  the  same  uitrigucs  as  rule  of  conduct,  and  consecrated  the  worst 

^llieir  participation  in  the  crime  means  for  a  good  end ;  their  probul)ilism, 

iDac,  though  exceedingly  probable,  — a  system  of  principles  and  rules  of  life 

at  be  proved  agaiust  them ;  they  which  tolerated  ever)'  thing  that  coiUd  be 

rasjoiiiedincondemmngthelMok  defended  as  probably  admissible;  their 

:h  the  Spanish    Jesuit   Mariana  excuses  fiir  ])eijur>'  and  crimes  of  all 

the  king^  assassination,  and,  by  kinds,  sometimes  by  arbitrary  })er\Trpion 

and  obssquiousnesR  towards  the  of  Lan^iage,   sometimes  by  ambiguous 

reeenred  themselves  undisturbed,  expressions  and  i)eq)lexiiig  inteqiretations, 

ade  themselves  still  more  impor-  sometimes,  too,  by  mental  re8er>'ations, 

the  German  empire,  when    they  according  to  which  a  man  had  only  to 

the  confidential  advisera  of  Ferdi-  think  diftbrcntly  from  what  he  said  and 

and  IIL    They  discovered  re-  did,  to  be  justitiod,  in  his  own  sight,  from 

e   political    talent   in  the  tiiirty  the  greatest  crimes; — tiiese,  and  other  traits 

irar;  the  league  of  the  Catholics  of  a  like  nature,  may  l)e  more  fully  and 

I  nothing  without  them.     Father  accurately  l(>anit  frrim  the  letters  of  Pascal, 

Hum,  a  Jesuit,  and  confessor  to  the  or  the  writings  of  the  Jesuits,  Sanchez, 

',  effi^ted  the  downfall  of  Wallen-  Rauny,  E^,obar,  Suarez  and  Busenilmum. 

df  by  means  of  his  agents,  kept  Their  ovm  defences  against  these  charges 

»us  BaTarians  in  their  alliance  ^vitli  only    confirmed    tlie    Hiis])irion    excited 

But,  while  tiiey  were  thus  sue-  against  their  HVKtem  of  morals,  while  they 

M  statesmen,  in  tliis  part  of  Eu-  palliated  and  c(»nceded  a  part  where  the 

Mlgh  they  fiuJcd  in  preventing  the  whole  was  culi)able.    Otlier  accusations 

of  toleration  at  the  ]X^ace  of  were  now  brought  agauist  them,  which 

idia)>anew  storm  burst  u|)on  them,  they  were  still  lesss  alilc  to  reiK-K    Their 

ee  and  die  NetherlondH,  from  the  superllcial  mode  of  instruction,  and  the 

It  controversy.    The  ancient  lios-  theatrical  disonlers  of  their  schools,  had 

the  university  of  Paris,  which  had  been  already  condemned  by  Mariaua,  a 

leen  strongly  uvi:rs:'  to  the  admis-  learned  SiMinish  Jesuit ;  the  gross  selfish- 

tfae  Jesuits  as  tearlK^rs,  rose  up,  in  ness  of  the  order  had  been  publicly  ex- 

1th  the  rigid  morality  of  the  Jan-  |K)sed  iu  Sciotti\s  Monorchia  solipsorum  ; 

against  the  notorious  semi-Pelagi-  the  indifference  with  which  tiiey  jienuit- 

fMohna  and  his  brother  Jesuits,  ted  their  heatiien  converts  to  continue 

ace,  and  Jansenius,)    The  clmmc-  tiieir  old  worship  of  idols,  on  condition  of 

le  Jesuits  received  a  futul  wound  tiieir  mentally  mloring^  at  tiie  snine  liine, 

e  pen  of  Pascal,  whose  famous  Christ  and  tlic  virgin  Mary;  and  their 

ial  Letters  ex])osed  the  mischiev-  want  of  agreement  witii  the  otiier  mis- 

triiies  and  practices  of  the  Jesuits  sioniunes  in  China,  had  l)ecn  warmly,  but 

Imirable    wit    and    argument,  to  ineffectually,  censured  by  sevcnd  i>a|>al 

bey  opposed  little  but  abuse  and  bulls.    Their  conduct,  too,  was  now  and 

u    These  letters,  which  have  been  then  discovered  to  harmonize  too  well 

d   in   numerous   editions    since  with  then:  indulgent  code  of  ethics,  as 
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tlifsy  were  not  always  prudent  cnouph  in  trr.n*.  In  1743,  tlicy  had  pstablislied  a  trad- 
the  cominijision  of  their  exccvss(>s;  ami  it  iii^-hoiist^  ut  Miirtiniqiic,  by  tlicir  depiitj, 
WH8  i(jr  this  reiisou  that  th(' Imquoia,  who  failicr  La  Valt.'tte,  iindtT  pn'tcnce  of  a 
had  been  conv<»rtctl  by  them,  rxprrst^ly  mission,  whieli  soon  inonoix)nze(l  nfarh* 
stipulated  in  a  treaty  of  peace  (lii^'t^)  for  the  wholt*  tmde  of  that  and  the  Dcighbor 
the  removal  of  these  licentious  brethren,  ing  islands^,  and  had  comtnerrial  ronnex- 
who  did  every  thin<^  that  Jesus  did  not  ions  with  the  prjnriiml  merchants  of 
do  It  was  even  found  nece»sary  to  exjHjl  France.  It  hapi)ened  that  two  lUiips  ^i^** 
them  from  some  of  the  Italian  states  for  a  cargo  valued  at  two  niillionfs  which  had 
their  licentiousness;  and  the  horror  which  l)een  sent  by  Iai  Vaiette  to  {lav  tlie  houde 
was  fi^lt  through  Euro})e  at  the  trial  of  of  Lioncy,  at  Marseilles,  fell  into  the 
the  Jesuit  Girard,  for  the  alleged  violation  hands  of  the  English.  The  JrauiM  ro- 
of Cadiere,  an  innocent  girl,  at  the  time  fusing  to  make  any  indemnification  for  the 
of  confession,  is  hardly  yet  forgotten.  It  loss,  the  above-mentioned  house  bmn^ht 
was  now  becoming,  every  day,  more  rvi-  an  action  against  them,  whicli  tenninatei! 
dent  to  the  worhl,  tliat  llie  Jesuits  were  in  the  sentencing  of  the  former  to  make 
not  aiming  to  promote  virtue  and  n^ligion,  full  reimbursement,  and  was  the  means 
but  tlieir  own  inter(*st8.  This  was  con-  also,  of  bringing  to  light  other  abusf^^  of 
iinned  by  the  complaints  of  merchants  at  the  order.  Lorenzo  Iticci,  their  general, 
the  extensive  traffic  of  the  society  of  Je-  refusing  to  make  any  change  in  their 
BUS  in  the  products  of  their  foivign  mis-  constitution,  by  the  declaration,  Siiit  vt 
sionary  stations.  It  cannot  bo  denied  that  «/«/,  cut  iwn  shit  (I^t  them  be  as  they  an», 
tlie  republic  of  natives,  fonne<l  by  them,  or  not  Ik'),  the  king  issued  h  decnv,  in 
under  the  authority  of  SjNiin,  in  Paniguav  17<>4,  for  abolishing  the  onler,  in  all  tin? 
and  Uraguay,  in  which  they  nded  with  FnMich  states,  as  a  mere  political  socitrty, 
absolute  |)ower,  and  which,  in  1753,  con-  dangen)us  to  religion,  whose  object  wu 
tained  nearly  100,000  subjects,  was  eon-  self-aggrandizement.  In  \"ain  did  Clement 
ducted  by  tiiem  with  consummate  imliey  XIII,  in  a  bull  issued  at  the  same  tiiw, 
and  skill,  and  was,  perha))s,  the  lK>st  recommend  the  Jesuits  as  tlic  most  mmv 
means  for  civilizing  thost;  savnges;  but  and  usefid  members  of  the  chtircb.  Tltey 
that  they  made  it  also  a  trafHcking  estab-  were  ulso  driven  out  of  Spain,  in  17(*, 
iishment  for  the  emolument  oi  the  order,  and  soon  afler  from  Nopl«i,  Parma  and 
was  shown  on  occasion  of  a  tri'aty  of  Malta,  by  the  efforts  of  Choisetil  ami  the 
commerce,  l)y  which  Sj)ain,  in  1750,  gave  Sfmnish  minister  Aranda.  The  %i»ice  of 
up  seven  districts  of  this  country  to  Portu-  public  opinion  at  length  conipellcd  pope 
g:d.  The  resistance  which  the  natives  Clement  XIV  to  publish  his  famous  bull, 
made  to  the  Ponuguese,  with  an  army  of  Domxjuis  ac  Rcdemptor  nosier,  of  July  31, 
14,000  men,  commanded  by  Jesuits,  fmally  177.3,  by  which  the  society  of  Jesus  was 
obliged  the  contractuig  {)owers  to  aimul  totally  at)olished  in  all  the  states  of  Cbris- 
the  treaty.  The  Portuguese  Jesuits,  tendom.  Thes«»  measures  were  eveiy 
though  tliey  disclaimed  all  concern  in  this  where  executed  with  a  quick  and  strong 
affair,  underwent  a  ])roseeution,  which  band,  because  a  fonnal  prooem  woulil 
was  not  terminated,  when  an  attempt  have  given  time  for  a  formidable  opprrfl- 
upon  the  life  of  the  king  of  Portugal  has-  tiou.  Yet  their  most  im|>ortant  treasunnji 
tened  tlieir  downiiiU.  The  minister  Pom-  and  docinnents  were  already  Taken  out  <  t' 
IkiI  math;  out  their  agencv  in  this  attemnt  the  way,  as  it  is  supposed,  ami  their  ar- 
to  a  high  degree  of  prolNLuility,  and  fmally  chives  an<l  cofl?>rs  did  not  satisfy  ex|>ecrB- 
succectfled,  in  1751),  in  exi>elling  them  tion.  Hicei,  who  might  have  averted  \h» 
from  Portugal,  and  confiscating  their  i)os-  fate  by  making  some  concessions  towunliv 
sessions,  by  an  edict,  in  which  the  king  a  change  in  their  constitution,  pn)tej!rtt{ 
declared  diem  guihy  of  high  tn?ason.  the  innocence  of  the  onler,  which  was 
Ik'foH'  this  first  blow,  the  orrU'r  consisted  bound  to  regard  every  thinar  which  caine 
of  24  professed-houses,  0<50  coUegtnj,  i7G  from  him  as  necessarily  riglit  and  oblixa- 
seminaries,  01  novitiate-houses,  1^55  resi-  tor}' ;  but,  in  fact,  the  great  intringenients 
deuces,  and  27^)  missions  in  heathen  and  on  the  natund  rights  of  others,  inconi|iati- 
Protestant  countries,  and  22,589  members  ble  with  every  well-oniereii  church  or 
of  all  ranks,  half  of  whom  were  orduiuetl  state,  which  were  in  a  maimer  legalized 
]iri(*sts.  In  F'rance,  where  Choiseul  and  by  their  privileges,  rendered  the  existence 
Pom]>anour  were  unfavorably  disfiosed  to-  of  such  a  I)ody  in  a  state  a  ])olitical  sol^ 
wanis  them,  their  niin  was  occasioned  by  cism.  Unquestionably  the  worki  had 
tlie  trade  which  they  continued  to  canyon,  much  reasou  to  rejoice  at  their  fiUI,  al- 
in  spite  of  all  the  pope\i  orders  to  the  con-  though  a  great  jiart  of  tlie  menabcn  wen 
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nnocent ;  and  Uieir  former  8cr-  selves  of  the  secrets  of  the  Rosicrucians, 

I  alwa}*8  be  gratefully  remRiii-  and  to  have  taken  a  part  in  Uie  schemes 
rhe  ex-Jesuits,  however,  suffered  of  tlie  Illuminati.  They  were  charged, 
r  penalty  tliaii  being  obliged  to  moreover,  witli  a  plot  to  destroy  Protes- 

*  nouses,  lay  at^ide  die  garb  of  tatuism.  But  tlie  clamor  against  them 
rr,  renounce  all  intercourse  with  was,  no  doubt,  oflen  unfounded  By  Jts- 
tier,  and  either  enter  some  of  the  uitism  was  still  understood,  not  only  die 
era,  or  put  themselves  under  tlie  opposition  to  all  ideas  and  institutions  un- 
odence  of  the  bisliopri.  They  favorable  to  tlie  Roman  churcli,  but  also 
annuities  from  the  revenues  of  tlie  sly  and  insidious  arts  of  iutrimie,  the 
fiscated  estates,  except  in  Por-  acting  acconling  to  the  principle  that 
a  this  kingdom,  una  in  S{Kun,  ^the  end  sanctines  the  means,"  the  con- 
isuits  were  also  prohibittul  truin  cealed  movements  of  a  manccuvring  am- 

II  the  country ;  while,  in  the  States  hition,  under  the  mask  of  pietv  and  devo- 
hurcli,  in  lTpi>er  Italy,  and  in  tion  to  the  public  good,  which  had  become 
,  where  they  were  treated  with  a  st^cond  nature  witli  many  of  the  follow- 
fbrbearancc,  in  Iluiigan-,  Poland,  crs  of  Loyola.  Undaunted  by  these  as- 
in  France,  they  were  suffenid  to  saults  of  an  oflen  unjust  prejucUce,  the  ex- 
3  private  persons.  Frederic  II,  Jesuits,  firmly  uiiitetl  to  each  other,  were 
rould  not  join  in  die  general  ex-  hoping  in  the  meanwhile  for  the  restora- 
'the  order,  in  ord«'r  to  gratify  Iiis  tion  ol  their  order,  on  which,  according  to 
subjects  in  Silcski,  to  retain  a  their  belief,  the  welfare  of  mankind  de- 
Lablislmient  which  cost  him  iioih-  |)ends.  An  attempt,  in  1787,  to  revive 
to  keep  a  productive  soun-e  of  their  order,  undc^r  the  name  of  Viceniints^ 

Nevertheless,  the  Jesuits  in  the  was  uiwucceswful.   Tha  fathers  oTUtefaUh, 

states  were  obliged  to  give  up  an  ecclesiastical  ord(?r  fomided  by  Pacca- 

^f  theur  order,  and  tp  renounce  nari,  a  Tyrolese  enthusiast,  and  formerly  a 

ititution.    Under  the  naiiie  of  tlie  soldier  of  the  po|x?,  under  the  ])atronago 

'  the  roycd  scliaol'VUftilutc,  they  of  the  arch-duchess  Mariana,  was  com- 

loefbrth  confined  to  the  office  of  posed  mosUy  of  Jesuits,  and  put  ui  opera- 

ft  ypudi;  and  even  this  institu-  tion  at  Rome,  by  tlie  aid  of  the  easily  per- 

Sbolisbed  by  Frederic  William  II.  suadeil  pope,  as  a  new  form  of  the  society 

na  now  tnc  only  country  that  of  Jesus,  under  altered  residatjons ;  but 

to  them.    Peter  tlio  Gniai  had  they  wcnj  never  recognisec^  by  the  secret 

them  from  his  empire  as  early  as  HUfKTiors  of  the  luicient  Jesuits,  as  their 

t,  in  1772,  several  houses  of  their  brethn;n.    Tlio  plans  of  the  Jesuits  were 

,  with  the  eastern  part  of  Poland,  aided  by  Pius  VII.    He  establisiied  their 

i  dominion  of  Russia.    Catharine  order    in  White  Russia  and   Lithuania, 

kem,  even  afler  the  alK)litioii  of  where  it  continued  in  operation,  but  con- 

',  out  of  regard  to  her  Catholic  fined  to  oflices  of  teaching  and  priestly 

uid  on  accoimt  of  the  usefulness  duti(\s    under  the  vicar-genend,    Daniel 

chools.    The  patronage  of  Czer-  GhiIkt  ;  and  silently  restored  them,  in  1804, 

and  Potcmkin  enabled  them  to  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  which  was  entirely 

lermiseaon  to  erect  a  novitiato  sepanited  from  Eimipe  by  tlic  fate  of  the 

1779,  and  in  1782  to  cIi(M)8«  a  continent.    Hence  it  excited  no  sur|)r!8e, 

end.    Meanwhile, circuin-stances  among   obsening    men,  that  Uiis  pope, 

n  a  &vorablo  turn  for  tlieiu  in  who,  in  180G,  had  canonizeii  a  Jesuit, 

Clement  XIV  died  1774,  and  his  should  make  use  of  the  first  opportunity 

•  soon  showed  himself  die  friend  to  revive  the  onler.  The  bull  issued  to 
ociety,  which  was  yet  ver>'  fiur  this  effect  (iSb/tdiiwfoommum,Aug.  7, 1814), 
Iff  extiiict.  The  ex-Jesuits,  who  KiKioks  of  urgent  entreaties  and  a  general 
nved  at  once  of  tlieir  offices  by  desire  of  die  Christian  princes  and  bisliops 
x»  of  aboUtion,  having  licen  con-  for  die  restoration  of  the  society,  which 
uidieanl,  still  remained  rt^spwt-  restoration  it  calls  a  rcprUtination,  thereby 
^men,who  had  fxiwerful  friends  indinatiug  that  it  woukl  appear  again  in 
asses,  and  wen.*  intnisted  with  ])recisely  the  same  fonn  in  which  it  had 
t   stations   in    the    church    and  fallen.      Acconlingly,    the    novitiate    at 

instruction.    In  the  year  1780,  Rome  was  solemnly  opened,  Nov.  11,1814, 

ne  9000  of  them  out  of  Imly,  who  and  about  40  men,  mostly  eminent  for 

jght  to  maintjun  a  constant  union,  rank  and  attainments,  have  since  been  ad- 

ivato  directors  or  superiors ;  they  mitted.    In  1824,  they  took  possession  of 

>  thought  to  have  possessed  diem-  the  adUgium  Romanum  ui  that  city. 
n.               18 
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In  1815,  a  college  was  granted  them  at  and  the  acadcmv  at  Polotzk  abolished.  la 
Modena,  and  tliey  did  not  delay  to  accept  England,  the  toleFating  spirit  of  the  BnJaA 
the  invitations  of  the  kings  of  Sanlinia,  constitution  has  permitted  them,  for  the 
Naples  and  Spain.  Ferdinand  VII  (May  last  30  years,  to  have  a  colleffe  at  Slooy- 
5K>,  1815)  reinstated  them  in  the  possession  hurst,  near  Preston  in  Lancashire,  with  an 
of  all  the  privileges  and  property  which  academy  of  500  pupils,  and  several  smaller 
had  been  taken  from  them  in  1767.  He  boanling-schools,  from  which  they  cany 
subsequently  appointed  St  Ignatius  cap-  on  with  success,  the  propagation  of  the 
tain-general  oi  the  Spanish  anny,  and  Catholic  faith.  (See  Dallas's  HUton  9f 
conferred  on  him  the  grand  cross  of  the  the  Jesuits,  Loudon  1816.)*  They  haw 
order  of  Charles  III.  The  Helvetic  can-  also  three  colleges  in  Piedmont,  one  in 
ton  of  Friburff,  also  (Sent  15,  1818),  Ferrara,  one  in  Ireland,  one  in  Fribuif 
restored  the  old  Jesuit  college,  formerly  in  Switzerland,  and  two  colleges  in  the 
established  there,  for  the  instruction  of  United  States,  one  in  Greorsetown,  in  the 
youth.  The  Spanish  revolution  of  March,  district  of  Columbia,  tlic  other  at  St  Lod- 
1820,  was  followed  by  their  banishment  is,  Missouri.  The  Jesuits  have  outlived 
from  the  kingdom ;  but  they  were  restored  their  power ;  the  age  rejects  them.  The 
again  at  the  rcestablishment  of  absolute  world  is  ruled  by  a  spirit  with  which  this 
power  in  1823.  Thus,  in  the  conduct  and  fraternity,  now  inconsiderable  in  point  of 
the  fortunesofthe  order,  have  been  fulfilled  numbers,  talent  and  influence,  could  not 
the  prophetic  wonls  of  their  thinl  general,  keep  pace.  The  sagacious  statesmen  of 
Francis  Borgia :  "  Like  lamlw  have  we  the  present  day  need  not  to  be  reminded 
crept  into  jwwcr,  like  wolves  have  we  of  the  answer  of  Maintenon,  the  misuTM 
used  it,  like  docs  shall  we  be  driven  out,  of  the  great  patron  of  the  Jesuits^  who, 
but  like  eagles  shall  we  renew  our  youtli."  on  having  chosen  Lazarists  fbrtbe  spiritu- 
Portugal  alone  steadfastly  adhered  to  its  al  guides  of  her  pupils  at  St.  Cyr,  was 
onhnance  of  Sept.  3, 1759,  which  banished  asked  why  she  had  not  taken  Jcauits; 
the  Jesuits  out  of  the  kingdom.  Germany  «  Because,"  she  replied,  **  I  would  be  mi^ 
has  hitherto  refused  to  admit  them ;  but  tress  in  mjr  own  house."  The  onkt 
the  Paccanarists  and  Rcdemptorists  in  originated  m  a  wise  view  of  the  ttate 
Austria  have  much  in  common  with  this  of  tlie  world  on  the  part  of  leading  Cath- 
society:  sonieof  the  Jesuits,  indeed,  were  olics,  who  saw  that  the  rapid  aa\-ancf» 
allowed  to  take  refuge  there,  after  their  of  the  Protestants  in  learning  and  eri- 
banishnient  from  Russia,  but  were  com-  ence  would  soon  tlirow  the  old  system 
mauded,  in  1825,  on  pain  of  exile,  to  of  ignorant  mendicant  orders  into*  coo- 
acknowledge  tlic  archbishop  of  the  prov-  tempt  They  therefore  trained  a  new 
inco  as  their  supreme  head.  In  France,  race  of  combatants  for  tlie  church  in  tl>» 
tlie  ultra-royalists  succeeded  in  causing  use  of  intellectual  weapons ;  but  the  ail- 
their  presence  to  be  connived  at,  and  they  vantages,  which  they  thus  obtained  origin- 
already  had  congregations  and  sen)inarics  ally,  have  been  lost  in  the  general  sprewi 
at  Montrouge,  St.  Achcul,  &c.,  previous  of  intelligence,  and  the  Jesuits  are  now 
to  the  late  revolution.  In  Russia,  where  considered  as  a  part  of  the  old  regime, 
tliey  had  l)een  ex|)elled  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  no  longer  influence  public  opiuioii. 
and  readmitted  by  Catharine  II,  it  ap-  Their  conduct  of  late  years  in  France  has 
peared  that  they  were  usmg  their  endeav-  not  tended  to  restore  their  popularin. 
ore  to  win  over  the  sons  and  daughters  of  The  disposition  to  adapt  them  to  the  new 
distinguished  families  to  the  Catholic  onler  of  things,  however,  has  been  shown 
church,  and  they  were  banished  in  consc-  in  the  acquittal,  by  the  court  of  Rome,  of 
quence,  by  an  ukase  of  Jan.  1,  1817,  from  two  Jesuits  charged  witli  having  spoken 
Moscow  and  Petereburg.  But,  still  car-  wellof  republics,  on  the  ground  that,  bein^ 
r>'ing  on  their  proselyting  schemes,  and  citizens  of  die  U.  States,  they  had  a  ri^il 
ni«:king  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  gov- 

ernineiit  by  secret  intrigues  of  all  sorts,  an        *  By  ihc  Catholic  relief  bill  (April  13.  1S29)it 

imjM'rial  ukase  of  March  25,  1820,  abol-  >«  rt'iltiircd  ihai  even-  Jesuit  in  ihc  United  Ki«f- 

ished   their  onler  forever  in  Russia  and  *1*^'"  shall  re^n^tor  Ins  name  and  place  of  rw 

Poland    a„d   p^vulcd    that   the    whole  jL^'rfrhfo^i^lth^'sh'JSlS'.t^ASrLX 

body  of  Its  membere  should  l)e  transported  p,iiiy  of  a  misdemeanor,  and.  on  conviction,  be 

beyond  tlie  boundaries  of  these  two  coun-  banishc<l  for  life  (any  natural  horn  $ub|<^  odt 

tries,  at  the  ex|)ense  of  the  government,  of  the  realm,  bcinp  a  Jesuit,  i*.  however,  peiwitirf 

having  regard  to  the  age  and  bodily  con-  ^**  ,"'*"™1 '»  '^e  "dmiwion  of  any  person  to  4e 

i.».     **   /.^    r   •  1  .  1        .1    .    .1  111  onler  IS  also  forbidden ;  tK)th  those  athnillfd  •■ 

diuon  of  individuals;    that    the   valuable  tho  members  who  administer  the  engagemert  w 

estateB  of  the  order  should  be  confiscated,  liable  to  fine  and  impriMDmeat,  or  >»*«»S»Km*'^ 
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id  lepobUcan  principles.  A  Uni-  service:  be  followed  Christ.  The  order 
listoiy  of  the  Jesuits  was  publish-  was  founded  in  1540.  Afler  the  death  of 
iTolf  (second  edition,  Leipsic,  1803,  the  founder,  the  society  was  further  devel- 
|.  An  important  historical  work,  oped  by  Laincz,  and,  afler  him,  by  Aqua- 
from  ,{hc  hrst  sources,  appeared  at  viva,  men  of  deep  knowledge  of  mankind, 
,  in  1820,  called  CaUchismo  dei  Ge-  and  steadfast  purpose,  the  real  authors  of 
itechisih  of  the  Jesuits).  The  ^foni-  the  society,  which,  as  John  Mullcr  said, 
\a  SocUiaiis  Jesu  (VtuieiboTn,  1G61)  deserves  to  be  compared  with  the  great 
sen  refninted  in  Latin  and  German,  institutions  of  the  lawgivcre  of  antiquity. 
la-Chapellc,  1825,  with  a  rc\ion  of  Tlie  object  of  the  society  was,  as  it  is  de- 
tolls,  rcspectinj^  the  Peres  de  la  Fox.  scribed  in  their  constitutions,  to  devote  all 
3Duineneas  of^thes(^  Moniia^  &c.,  tlieir  powers  to  the  salvation  and  perfec- 
ur,  is  not  fully  established.  See,  tion  of  their  souls  and  those  oi  their 
IsL  dt$  Confesseurs  des  Empereurs,  neighbors,  and  to  occupy  themselves  for 
ir,  &C.,  b^  M.  Gr^goirc  (Paris,  this  end  in  aU  places,  according  to  the 
also  Pr6cts  de  VHistoire  genirale  direction  of  their  superiors.  The  society 
Nnpagtite  dt  Jisus,  suivi  des  Moniia  designated  their  object  by  the  motto  of 
by  Am.  Schcflfer  (Paris,  1824) ;  De  Ignatius — Omnia  admajorem  Dei  gloriam. 
Uu  JisuUisme  ancien  d  modeme  Severe  trials,  constant  inspection,  uncon- 
182G);  and  Lts  Jesuites  modemeSy  ditiuual  obedience  in  permitted  things, 
^  Marcial  Man^et  de  la  Roche  Ar-  insured  the  intunate  union  of  the  society, 
fbnnerly  a  Jesuit  (Paris  1826).  as  well  as  the  ability  and  purity  of  its 
foUowing  article,)  memlKTS.  A  strictly  decorous  exterior 
ITS  [written  by  a  Jesuit  In  die  was  enjoined.  No  Jesuit  was  allowed  to 
ng  article,  the  opinions  of  the  op-  confines  a  woman,  except  in  the  presence 
i  of  the  Jesuits  arc  given,  and  we  of  another  Jesuit  Money  a  Jesuit  never 
;  now  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  was  allowed  to  take  for  masses.  The 
»f  the  Jesuits  tliemselves  respecting  seat  of  the  society  was  in  so  far  in  Rome, 
der,  taken  from  the  article  Jesuits,  as  tlie  general  of  the  order  resided  there, 
by  one  of  this  society,  for  die  Con-  with  the  committee  of  the  society,  and  the 
mS'Lexicon], — The  middle  ages  had  monitor,  who,  totally  inde{)endeut  of  him, 
It  was  no  longer  a  question  controlled  the  general  us  if  he  were  his 
T  the  exercise  of  simple  faith  was  conscience.  The  order  was  divided  into 
Dt;  societirs  formed  for  the  con-  provinces,  each  of  which  was  superin- 
tive  life — tlie  monks — could,  in  fu-  tended  by  a  ])rovincial.  Under  the  care 
ive  but  a  subordinate  value  for  tlio  of  these  oflicers  were  tlie  professed-houses, 
:  the  question  was  now,  how  to  witli  each  a  propositus  at  its  head,  and  the 
fectual  means  to  save  the  CuthoUc  colleges,  witti  each  a  rector.  In  the  latter, 
I  and  church  against  tlie  attacks  of  there  were  also  novices.  The  mutual 
rit  of  innovation.  Ah  action,  in  the  dejiendeuc^  of  all  i)arts  of  the  system  re- 
worid,  always  produces  reaction,  sembled  the  structure  of  a  well-built  fab- 
in  the  moral  world.  A  new  order  ric :  the  relations  of  subordination  were  so 
ted  in  the  church — the  Jesuits.  It  ordered  that  the  society  was  simplex  dun- 
the  intention  of  Ignadus  Loyola  faxai  unum,  without  interrupting  die  free 
i^nally  directed  ra  her  to  mystic  will  of  the  individual,  who  only  had  to 
»tic  contemplations ;  but  the  onler  oliey  in  permitted  things.  The  Jesuits 
lok  a  shape  adapted  to  the  wants  of  were  active,  firet,  as  teachers  of  youth, 
unch.  Ignatius  Loyola  was  a  Sjum-  Lord  Bacon  says  of  them,  that,  when  he 
a  very  wann  imagination  and  great  considered  tlie  assiduiiy  with  which  thejr 
lity,  which  early  awakened  in  liim  gave  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  sci- 
for  religion.  Afler  having  served  ence  and  the  maintenance  of  pure  morals, 
:  the  infidels,  he  founded  a  religious  he  always  thought  of  what  Agesilaus  said 
.  Id  the  convent  of  Montserrat,  in  to  Phaniabazus,  "  As  thou  art  such,  I  wish 
oal  inaccessible  wilderness  of  Cata-  thou  wert  one  of  ours ;"  and  that,  in  re- 
he  copied  the  rules  of  a  holy  life,  gard  to  die  mediod  of  teaching,  die  Jesuit 
an  abbot,  cousin  to  cardinal  schools  ought  to  be  taken  for  models,  be- 
tes, the  minister  of  state,  hat!  pre-  cause,  of  every  mode  which  had  been 
L  The  inflamed  mind  of  Ignatius  attempted,  none  was  so  good  as  theirs. 
Bry,themother  of  J(rsus,inavisiou:  Thus  fur  Bacon.  But  what  gave  the 
ve  him  tlie  power  of  chastity.  Je-  greatest  value  to  their  mode  of  education 
id  Satan  a|>pcared  to  him  in  the  was,  that  widi  them,  religion  ruled  over  ev- 
f  nulitary  officers  enlisting  men  for  ery  thing:  they  formed  Catholic  ChriBtians 
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of  a  sound  mind,  not  unsettled  ppirit^  tlic  regions  nortli  of  Mexico,  inhabited 

like  the  youth  of  our  timea.    Their  care  by  wandering  tribes,  whom  no  mianonan' 

for  the  purity  of  youth  was  renmrkablc;  had  ever  visited  l»cfoiv.   Others  continued 

and  ougnt  they  to  be  reproache<i  bucausc,  tlie  work  of  conversion  in  South  Aincri- 

with  this  view,  they  mutilated  the  clas-  C4i,  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  &c.  In  tliis  rt*gioii, 

aics  ?    A  chief  object  of  the  Jc<niits  wo:)  whore  the  SiKUiiimls  had  done  nothing 

the  defence  of  tlie  church  against  Protest-  but  nnmier  and  pillage,  the  Jesuits  restor- 

antism.     There    is   no  doubt   that    the  cd  humanity  to  its  rights,  and  brought  the 

refbnnation  would  have  spro4id  much  far-  European   name    once    more   to  hooor. 

tber,  had  not  the  Loyolites  fought  for  tlie  Their  state  Paraguay  was  one  of  the  inoA 

church.    If  they  were  tlius  anxious  to  beautiful  creations  in  histor>\     Whatever 

preserve  Catholic  souls,  on  the  other  hand  poets  and  philosoplK^rs  have  fabled  of  the 

they  were  not  less  active  to  propagate  the  golden  ago  and  the  worid  of  innocence, 

ffospel  in  distant  countries.    They  took  the  Jesuits,  as  Raynal  says,  reolized  in  a 

Uie  usual  vows  of  tlie  onlers — chastity,  distant  zone.    Raynal,  certainly  an  unsus- 

poverty  and  obedience ;  tlie  latter  in  so  ex-  pected   witness,  obser\'C8,    "  Periiajw  « 

tended  a  sense,  that  they  were  willing  to  much  goofl  has  never  been  done  to  niea 

S»  on  any  missions.  With  apostolic  zeal,  with  so  litdo  injury.  The  people  of  Par- 
oy  devoted  themselves  to  tJic  task  of  agiiay  luid  no  civil  laws,  ]>ecause  the}* 
converting  tlie  heathen.  In  the  heart  of  knew  of  no  property ;  nor  had  tliey  crimi- 
Asia,  in  Japan,  and  on  the  Moluccjiss  iliey  nal  ones,  I)cr4iu8e  evur>'  one  wns  his  oim 
erected  the  sign  of  the  cnicitietl  Redeem-  accuser,  and  voluntarily  submitted  to  pua- 
er,  and  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  gos-  iishmeni.  Their  onlv  laws  were  the  juv- 
pel :  they  taugiit  it  in  China,  in  both  the  ccpts  of  religion.  There  was  no  di^uc- 
Indies,  in  iEthiopia,  and  among  the  Caffres.  tion  of  stations,  and  it  is  the  only  soci<-ry 
When  the  church  was  persecntejl  in  ©n  earth  wliere  men  enjoyed  equality. 
Japan,  tlie  Jesuits  all  iKHiame  martyrs.  None  were  idle,  or  fatigued  with  labor. 
One  only,  Christopher  Ferreira,  wavered.  The  food  \*-ns  equal,  in  wholesonicnrae, 
Exhausted  by  long  continued  torments,  plenty  and  quality,  for  all  the  citizens; 
and  by  the  cxpectadon  of  still  greater  every  one  was  conveniently  lodged,  and 
ones,  he,  in  a  weak  hour,  was  induced  to  well  clothed  ;  the  agtxl  and  the  sick,  tin- 
sacrifice  to  the  Japanese  gods.  But  hardly  widows  and  oqilians,  were  assisted  in  a 
had  the  news  of  this  deplorable  event  ar-  manner  unknown  iu  other  |»arts  of  iJh* 
rived  in  Euroi)e,  when  Jesuits  from  all  worid.  Every  one  married  from  choice, 
tlie  provinces  offered  themselves  as  mis-  and  not  from  interest,  and  a  number  of 
sionaries  to  Ja])an,  and  begged  for  per-  children  was  consider^]  as  a  blessing,  and 
mittsion  to  go  there  us  a  favor.  Their  could  never  be  burdensome.  Debaurb- 
object  was  eitlier  to  bring  back  Ferreira  ery,  the  ntJC(«sary  consequence  of  idle- 
to  tlie  church  and  the  order,  or  to  wash  ness,  which  ecpially  corrupts  the  o|Hik^t 
out,  with  their  own  blood,  the  stain  of  his  and  the  poor,  never  tended  to  abridge  the 
ignominy.  All  who  were  now  sent  to  duration  of  human  life;  nodiing  starved  to 
Japan  suffered  martyrdom  immediately,  excite  artificial  passions,  or  contradicted 
Forrcira's  conscience  was  soon  awakened  tliosc  that  are  regulate*!  by  nature  aud 
again :  he  repented,  and  went  before  the  reason.  The  jn'ople  enjoyed  the  ad^-an- 
magistrates,  acknowledging  hiinstdf  a  tiges  of  trade,  and  were  not  exposed  to 
Christian.  He  was  tortured  for  eight  the  contagion  of  vice  and  luxur)-.  Plen- 
days,  in  every  possible  way,  and  was  at  tiful  magazines,  and  a  friendly  iiitercounf 
kiHt  sunk  into  the  Jaimnese  den  of  death,  between  nations  united  in  the  bouds  of 
where,  afler  seven  days,  dcatli  put  an  end  tlie  same  religion,  were  a  security  agaiM 
to  his  tonnents  and  repentance.  In  the  any  scarcity  tliat  might  liappen  from  the 
other  hemisphere,  the  Jesuits  i)enetratcd  inconstancy  or  inclemency  of  llie  scasoosi 
into  tlie  North.  The  Hurons  were  civil-  Public  justice  hail  never  been  reduced  tn 
htod,  an<l  Canada  ceasi'd  to  bo  the  resi-  tlie  cru(;l  necessity  of  condemning  a  singlr 
deuce  of  barimrians  only.  Others  civilized  malefactor  to  death,  to  ignominy,  or  to 
otlier  tribes  in  the  inclement  California,  any  punishment  of  long  duration;  and  the 
and  united  them  into  Christian  commu-  yer}-  names  of  taxes  and  Uiwsuits— thow 
nities.*  At  the  same  time,  others  traversed  two  terrible  scourges  which  every  wbeif 

else  affli<*t  mankuid — were  unknown.**  h 
*  The  ^Y'cll-know^  barbarous  stale  of  Uie  ^^ill  not  now  surpiise  us,  that  Moo- 
above-mentioned  tnbes  will  lead  the  reader  to  .  •  i  •  x^  _r  r  •  /i>  -. 
qualify  the  meaning  of  the  words  cimlization  ^*J*l'»^U»  "J  l»W  -E«pr.  dw  Ltu  (hv.  IT, 
and  eonwrricn  in  other  parts  of  Uhj  above  arti-  ch.  6l  Buffon,  in  his  Contemplatious  00 
ele^^Eo.  the  Variety  of  Human  Racesi  Albeit  tod 
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in  his  miscellaneous  treatises  on  Bodin,  Beza,  Du  Moulin,  and  others.  The 
subjects  of  politics  and  morals,  Jesuits  took  part  in  this  as  in  all  theologi- 
oiL  in  his  classical  History  of  cal  questions,  but  not,  as  has  been  said,  in 
V,  and  Muratori,  mention,  with  order  to  devclope  this  obnoxious  doctrine, 
ism,  the  services  of  the  Jesuits  as  but  rather  to  put  it  down  by  argument,  or 
uries.  Respecting  the  service  to  make  it  as  little  obnoxious  as  possible. 
they  have  rendered  to  science,  The  learned  Jesuit,  Salmeron,  Loyola's 
almost  but  one  voice.  No  branch  companion,  says  explicitly,  nobody  is  au- 
Juded  fix)m  their  care.  In  theol-  thorizcd  to  kill  a  prince,  even  if  tlie  latter 
ey  were  distin^islied  teachers:  has  obtained  possession  of  the  government 
ir  enemies— and  they  had  many,  by  violence,  jwuticulariy  if  he  is  once  in 
among  the  Protestants,  but  among  quiet  possession  of  power.  Salmeron, 
holies,  and  among  these  latter  the  mdeed,  in  anotlier  passage,  teaches  that,  if 
beraent,  because  of  their  great  priv-  an  illegitimate  ruler  attacks  a  city,  and  is 
heir  freedom  from  the  monkish  just  on  Uie  point  of  getting  possession  of 
id  their  great  acquirements — have  it  by  arms,  in  such  case,  he  may  be  law- 
tied  them  with  mamtaining  many  fully  killed  by  a  private  person,  having 
opink)ns.  They  are  said  to  have  received  a  commission  to  such  effect  from 
d  the  murder  of  tymuts.  No  the  legal  authority.  Here  Salmeron  indeed 
could  be  more  false.  Even  126  wrote  in  tlie  spuit  of  his  time;  but  it 
}fore  the  foundation  of  the  order  was  no  small  step  to  confine  within  such 
its,  John  Petit,  doctor  of  the  uni-  narrow  limits  the  authorized  destruction 
of  Paris,  asserted,  without  any  of  a  tyrant,  whilst  the  principle  had  been 
ition,  the  legality  of  the  murder  of  laid  down,  with  very  little  qualification,  by 
.  The  cause  was  the  murder  of  many  Catholics  and  Protesumts  of  dis- 
te  of  Orleans,  in  broad  day,  in  tinction.  In  the  same  sense  other  Jesuits 
ets  of  Paris,  at  the  instigation  of  have  vmtten,  of  whom  some  declared 
e  of  Burgundy,  his  competitor  for  themselves  still  more  distinctly  agauist  the 
ncy  of  tlie  realm  during  the  insan-  doctrine:  thus,  for  instance,  the  J^uits 
IJharies  VL  John  Petit  wrote  a  Molina  and  Lessius  said,  ^A  regent,  be 
for  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  he  even  a  tyrant,  is,  nevertheless,  the  legal 
be  defends  this  horrid  act,  on  tlie  sovereign  :  hence  the  Holy  Scriptures 
that  the  murder  of  tyrants  is  justi-  commanded  obedience,  even  to  heathen 
The  archbishop  of  Paris  con-  princes,  in  evcjry  tiling  which  is  not 
.  this  publication  ;  but  several  against  the  ordinances  of  God,  even  if 
theologians,  among  whom  there  tliey  were  the  greatest  tyrants,  persecuted 
en  bishops,  defended  John  Petit's  the  church,  and  strove  to  force  Clirisdans 
; ;  and  when,  some  years  afler,  to  give  uj)  their  faith.  Hence  it  follows, 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonue,  de-  that  the  inunler  of  a  regent  is  in  no  case 
i  Petit's  doctrine,  at  the  council  permittecl."  Of  all  the  Jesuits,  about  12 
tance,  before  tlic  assembled  fathers,  in  tlie  whole,  who  occupied  themselves 
Poire,  bialiop  of  Arras,  defended  it  with  this  question,  only  Mariana,  in  his 
;  a  doctrine  which  had  been  main-  book  Dt  Rege  €t  Regis  Inaiiiutwnt,  upheld 
)y  many  learned  men  and  theolo-  the  doctrine  authorizin|r  the  killing  of 
ithout  contradiction.  The  council  tyrants,  and  even  he  with  some  restric- 
fint  undecided,  but,  at  last,  con-  Uons.  But  hardly  had  Mariana's  book 
!,  not  all  the  positions  of  John  Pe-  appeared,  when  several  Jesuits,  pardcu- 
snly  this  one :  "  Every  tyrant  may  lurly  Bellarmin,  completely  refuted  his 
ly  killed  by  his  subjects.'*  Accord-  doctrine  dt  tyranmcidio,  and  Aquaviva,  the 
this  sentence,  it  api>ears  as  if  the  general  of  the  onler,  after  some  years, 
of  tyrants  is  |)emiittcd  under  cer-  condemned  this  doctrine,  and  prohibited 
zurostances,  and  this  question  be-  all  the  members  of  the  society  from  touch- 
common  subject  of  investigation  iiig  the  question  any  more,  either  direct- 
the  tlieologians  and  scholars  of  the  ly  or  indirectly.  From  tiiis  time,  tliis 
1  century,  and  down  to  the  middle  subject  has  been  banished  from  their 
ixteeuth.  In  spite  of  tlie  coudem-  schools  and  their  works.  Hence  Voltaire, 
of  the  main  point  of  tiiis  doctrine  when  he  was  believed  to  make  common 
Mnmcil  of  Constance,  many  theo-  cause  with  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  in 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  accusation  of  their  defence  of  t^ranni- 
cans,  supported  it.  At  a  later  cide,  says,  **  Posterity  would  unanimously 
also,  distinguished  Protestants  Up-  exculpate  the  orden  if  1  were  to  accuse 
le  doctrine,  as  Milton,  Buchanan^  them  of  a  crime,  of  which  eveiy  man  of 
18* 
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sense,  nay,  all  Europe,  and  even  Damienn,  could  have  it."    The  private  liveft  of  the 

have  acquitted  them  long  ago.**    Another  Jesuits  were  exemplary.    The  purity  of 

and  equally  unjudt  reproach  against  the  tlioir  morals  is  evident  from  the  di^guM 

Jesuits  is,  that  their  system  of  niomls  was  wliich  all  Europe  felt  when  a  thing  ud- 

lax,  that    tlK7  adhered    to  probabilism,  heard  of  happened,  when  a  Jesuit— one  of 

Prol)uhilLsm  was,  even  100  yeora  l)efore  the  a  hundred  thousand  who  composed  tiii* 

foundation  oi'the  onler,  the  common  doc-  order — Girard  hy  name,  was  accused  of 

trine  of  all  hisliops,  the  most  distinguished  rape.    There  has  never  existed  a  society 

universities,  and  all  tlie  re^lar  clergy,  where  Buch  deviations  from  virtue  imri* 

Under  certain  restrictions,  this  doctrine  is  heeii  rarer,  even  if  we  allow  the  Amuns 

&r  from  l)eing  injurious  to  pure  morality.  Mardlij  published  hy  Von  Long,  to  b- 

The  substance  of  it  is,  that,  where  a  law  true.    The  least  suspected  witness  of  the 

is  not  pronounced  clearly,  it  is  pennitted  Jcj^uits  is  probably  Voltaire :   he  say's— 

to  follow  tliat  opinion  which,  l)eing  like-  "  What  have  I  seen  during  the  seven 

vrise  supported  by  good  reasons,  favors  years  that  I  lived  with  the  Jesuits?    A 

the  natural  liberty  of  man  rather  than  tlie  very  active  life,  connected   with    many 

severity  of  the  law.    Next  arose  the  ques-  Libors,  and,  at  the  some  time,  very  frugal 

tion,  whether  it  was  permitted  to  follow  and  onlerly.    All  their  hours  were  appru- 

tho  probable  meoniiig,  in  preference  to  tlic  priated  to  their  school  labors,  and  to  the 

more  probable.    The  pronabilists  answer-  exercises  whicli  tlieir  severe  order  bound 

ed  hi  the  affirmative.    This  was  asserted  them  to  i)erfbnn.     I  call  thousands  and 

by  many  theologians,  particularly  Domiii-  tliousands  to  witness,  who,  like  myself, 

icans,  long  before  the  origin  of  the  society  have  been  educated  by  them.     I  dare  to 

of  Jesus.     But,  as  this  doctrine  is  sus-  afiirm,  that  nothing  more  repulsive  and 

ceptible  of  an  application  really  dangerous  dishonorable    to    human  nature  can  be 

to  morality,  the  Jesuits  had  the  undeniable  found,  than  that  there  arc  men  who  rf- 

merit  of  having  been  the  first  who  wrote  proach  such  i)eople  with  laxity  of  morak' 

against  probabiiism.    The  writings  of  tlie  The  history  of  the  pcreecutions  of  th« 

Jesuits  Holi)ello,  Molien,  Gisliert,  Aqnavi-  Jesuits,  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe,  i^ 

va,  Gonzalez,  Daniel,  and  oUiers,  contain  very  interesting.    The  first  took  place  in 

unqualified  attacks  on  prfilmbilism,  and  Fnmce.   In  1540,  they  appeared  in  Prance, 

attempts  to  n^luce  it  within  reasonable  The   i)arliainent   hated  tliein  as  friend^ 

limits.    The  JaiLsenists,  who  were  ready  of  the  Roman  see,  the  university  as  dan- 

to  make  any  charges  against  the  Jesuits,  gerous  rivals.     The  hall  of  the  purlianieut 

first  attacked  them  on  the  ground  of  then-  incessjuitly  resounded  with  the  complainL-. 

upholding  pmbabilism.    Pascal  and  Nicol  of  the  university  of  Paris,  who  couki  noi 

were  the  first  assailants:  the  fJjrmer  wish-  bear  to  w^e  their  students  tleparting  and 

ed  to  make  tlie  Jesuits  ridiculous,  tlie  lat-  putting  tlioinsclves  under  the  instruction 

ter,  to  made  them  odious.     Perauh  and  of  the  Jesuits:  still  more  iNiinful  was  iIk* 

Amaud  joined  them  at  a  later  perio<l.  loss  of  so  mmiyiinohiments  which,  undiT 

But  all  these  publications  were  declared  tlie  nauMi  LnwUt,  were  clerived  fh>m  tlie 

by  tlie  pariiaments  of  Paris  and  Bour-  students,  while  the  Jesuits  instnirtt»d  gri- 

deaux,  who  were  by  no  means  ffcnerally  tis ;  and  when,  at  hingtli,  the  great  fame 

in    favor   of  th(^   Jesuits,    "  caTumiiious  of  the   Jesuit  Maldorat,  whose  K»cture^ 

writings,  filled  with  injustice,  deceit,  falsi-  room  was  filled  two  or  three  houreljefore 

fications  and  ignorance."    If  Pascal's  Let-  tlie  time  of  the  lecture,  and  who  was  tt 

ire9  Provinciales  are  reganied  as  an  au-  last  obliged  to  lecture  in  open  air,  sprcati 

thority  agahist  the  Jesuits,  we  should  at  farther  and  farther,  the  rage  of  the 'univer- 

least  consider  what  Voltaire  says:  "  It  is  sity  rose  to  the  highest  degree.    The  rec- 

clear  that  this  work  (the  Lett/rs  Provin-  tor  of  the  university  tlierefore  intiniatiNl 

cifl/c*)  rests  upon  a  preniiwj  totally  errone-  to  them  that  they  must  close  tlieir  schoobk 

ous,  attributing  the  insane  opinions  of  They  obeyed ;  but  an  uproar  took  place 

some  S|>anish  and  Flemish  Jesuits  to  the  among  the  students,  and  tlie  court  ordeml 

whole  order.      In   the  casuistry  of  the  the  Jesuits  to  open  tlich*  schools  again 

Dominicans  and  Fnuieiscaiw,  many  alisurd  immtKliately,  and  not  to  regard  the  am>- 

things  might  also  W.  found.    But  the  Jes-  gant  pretensions  of  the  iinivenuty.    Afler- 

uite  alone  were  to  lie  h<!ld  up  to  gi^neral  de-  wanis,  however,  when    public  hiniDeff 

rision.    The  same  letters  even  attempt  to  kept  the  king  and  his  ministers  for  a  long 

prove  that  it  is  the  jilon  of  tlie  Jesuits  to  time  from  Paris,  the  university  accuied 

make  men  worse,  instead  of  correcting  the  Jesuits  before  the  pariiament    Pto- 

them ;  but  such  a  plan  is  so  senseless,  quier,  Amauld  and  Dollou,  the  advocates 

that  DO  sect  in  the  world  ever  had  or  of  the  univcraty,  loaded  the  JeauilB 
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inieflL    Their  advocate,  Versaris,  de-  all  hod  behaved  as  one  or  two  Jesuits 

d  them  so  powerfully,  that  even  the  who  liappeocd  to  be  pmscnt,  evciy  thing 

.meDt,  hostile  as  it  was  to  the  Jeriuiti^,  would   have  tume<l  out    i>etter  for  the 

tied  them.    When,  at  a  lator  period,  Catholics.    Not  their  ambition,  but  their 

jr  IV  besieged  Paris^  the  Jesuits  at-  modesty,  from  that  time,  lias  appeared 

d  new  odium,  by  asserting,  when  conspicuous ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  how 

ogated  by  the  citizens,  in  oi)position  you  can  accuse  those  of  ambition,  who 

I  opinion  of  die  other  theologians,  that  refuse,  constantly  nn<l  unconditionally,  ab- 

nmunlcation  was  not  tlie  necessary  beys,  honorary  offices  and  dignities ;  nay, 

quenco  of  opening  the  gates  to  a '  m'Iio  oblige  tlieniselves  by  vows  never  to 

iC  king.    AH  tlie  old  hatred  bn)kc  strive  for  them,  and  whose  life,  in  genera], 

anew  when  Cbdtel    attempted  to  bos  no  other  pur{)ose  than  to  l)e  useful  to 

cr  Henry  IV.    The  Jesuits  were  ca-  all  people.    Is  it  the  name  Jaruii  which 

iously  charged  with  l»eing  the  authors  excites  your  zeal?  then  you  must  also 

'■  attempt,  and  the  parliament  tumult-  dispute  with  those  who  have  taken  their 

f  and  unjustly  condemned  to  death  name  from  the  holy  Trinity  {Ics  verts  de 

»uit  Guignard.    The  judges  tliem-  la  TriniU) ;  and,  if  you  Iwlieve  that  you 

I  confessed,  some  years  later,  thjit  belong  as  much  to  the  society  of  Jesus  as 

uul  acted  over-hastily,  and  all  Frauee  the    Jesuits,    you    niav    ask    yourselves 

(wledged  the  innocence  of  the  .Tes-  whether  your  daughters  l)elong  as  much 

In  the  first  heat,  the  Jesuits  were  to  the  f\lks-Dieu  in  Paris  as  the  nuns 

ie<i  fn>m  the  realm  by  a  decree  of  who  bear  this  name,  and  you  may  as  well 

irliamcnt;  but  some  ))arliamenis  in  call  yourselves  knights  of  the  order  of  the 

roviuces  ojwnly  refiistrd  to  n-gLster  Holy  Ghost    as    mystrlf  and   the    other 

tlinaiice  ot  the  parliament  of  Paris,  knights  of  the  order.     J,  for  my  part, 

hose  panicularly  which  were  inde-  should  like  as  well,  or  rather  better,  to  be 

>nt  upon  tliat  of  the  capital,  dechu-ed  called  Jesuit  than  Jacobin  or  Jluy^isline, 

tJlli^gal,  hurried  and  unjust,  and  in  If  a  )>art  of  the  other  clergj*  are  hostile  to 

al  prottjcted  the  Jesuits.     For  nine  the  order,  it  may  originate  from  the  cir- 

tbe  Jesuits  remained  unmolested  in  cumstance   that   ignorance    always  was 

icaux  and  Toulouse.    Stud(.>nts  IroTn  hostile  to  science.     I  have  found  lljat,  as 

ranee  reiwire*!  to  them,  and  the  king  soon  as  I  declared  my  intention  to  recall 

0  much  ]>etitiont;d  to  n'store  so  use-  the  J(!suit=«,  two  classes  of  men  immediate- 
order,  that  he  recalled  them.    Thc^  ly  opposed  the  measure,  viz.  the  Hu^nie- 

mcut  refused  to  register  the  n»yul  nots  and  all  the  Catholic  clei^y  notonous 

3,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Henry,  at  for  bail  morals  and  conduct ;  but  this  gave 

lead  of  whom  was  the    pn;sident  me  a  greater  esteem  and   love  for  the 

y,  who,  as  the    historian    Dupleix  Jesui  s.**    The  king  speaks  at  length  on 

utten-id  a  uniform  strain  of  abuse  the  reason  why  the  SorlM)nne  could  not 

It  the  Jesuits.    The  king  answered  agree  with  the  Jesuits,  beeaust^  the  latter 

8  speech  extempore,  which,  as  De  were  more  learned,  and  that  they  should 

has  not  recorded  it  in  his  Hislor>' of  now  not  only  Ik?  suffered,  but  lake  root 

:e,  is  hanlly  known,  and  we  think  it  within  the  realm.* — In  England,  Jesuits 

r  to  give  it    here,  to    show    how  never  had  much  footing.    The  njformed 

able    monarch    spoke    extempore:  doctrines  had  aln*ady  become  the  preva- 

ir  care  for  my  person  and  the  welfare  lent  religion  of  that  countr}',  wh<n  the 

r  empire  I  acknowledge  with  pleas-  order  gnnv  up.     The  Jesuits  in  England 

What  you  have  just  told  me  I  have  were  only  a  small  division  of  missifaiaries, 

D  long  since  ;  but  ujy  ideas  on  it  were  who  iabon'd  among  the   disfx^nn^d  and 

>wii  to  you.  You  speak  of  dilficidties,  opj)ress«Ml  Catholics,  quietly  and  under  the 

1  appear  to  you  gn'at;  but  I  must  veil  ofsc»crecy.    Several  Jesuits  have  suf- 
ou  that  I  have  weighed  them  duly  fen*d  martynlom  in  England,  and  s»!veral 

or  ciglit  years  ago.  ^  The  best  rcso-  laws  enacted  against  them  manifest  the 

B  originate  fwm  the  lessons  of  the  gn)ssest  prejudice,  and  have  l»een  rei)ealed 

and  th«we  I  know  better  than  any  only    in   modem    times. — In    the    eigli- 

ebe.    You  imagine  that  you  imder-  tecnth  century,  the  Jisuits  received  their 

affiiirs  of  j;oveniment,  and  that  you  first  blow  in  Portugal.    Pombal,  minister 
ntcrfere  with  them,  wliich  seems  to 

such  as  if  I  should   interfere  with  *  The  speech  is  long,  and  its  genuineness  very 

d«ti«  by  making  a  report  in  a  civil  =rXb\r/„r i'i'^b^lirretro'iil^* 

m,    I  therefore  nnist  tell  you,  lirst,  Ji  i,  too  long  for  a  king,  too  systematic  for  an 

gaid  to  the  affair  of  Poiss}',  that,  if  extempore  porfonuaucc— £d. 
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of  king  Joseph,  a  powerful  and  passionate  iards  had  been  prohibited,  with  the  con- 
man,  wished  to  promote  tlie  welfare  of  Por-  sent  of  government,  from  visiting  the  mj»- 
tugal;  hut  his  plans  were  those  of  a  despotic  sions — that  they  might  not  infect  with 
minister  of  a  despotic  government  Every  European  vices  the  innocent  Indian:!, 
thing  opposed  to  his  wislics  was  to  fall.  Ma-  This  prohibition  ^vas  a  point  on  which 
ny  circumstances  cooperated  to  render  him  PombaPs  vmter  always  insisted.  The 
inimical  to  the  Jesuits,  to  whose  influence,  statements  of  Platel  were  proved  to  be 
as  confessors,  he  owed  his  elevation.  It  false  by  the  governor  of  reru  and  the 
would  Imve  been  better  for  the  Jesuits  if  Mexican  bishops,  and  the  book  wis 
they  had  avoided  accepting  confessor-  burnt  in  Madrid ;  yet  Pombal's  libeb  (bund 
ships  at  court,  in  the  same  way  as  they  belief  in  Europe.  The  Jesuits  were  re- 
declined  the  dignities  of  the  church,  called  from  Paraguay,  and  imprisoned 
Pombal  believed  the  country  of  tlie  Para-  in  Portugal.  There  were  other  reasoiu 
guay,  in  which  the  Jesuits  ruled  so  pater-  to  excite  the  minister's  anger  against  tlm 
nally,  contained  a  number  of  gold  mines,  Jesuits.  In  a  question  respecting  the 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants.  He  there-  *  marriage  of  the  king's  daughter,  the  coo- 
fore  obtained  tliis  country  from  Spain  by  feasor  of  the  king,  the  Jesuit  Moreira,ffave 
exchange  for  another,  1400  miles  distant,  advice  contrary  to  that  of  Pombal,  and  the 
into  which  he  wished  to  transplant  all  the  king  followed  the  Jesuit.  In  tlie  papersi 
Indians  of  Paraguay.  The  Jesuits  rcceiv-  of  the  queen,  wiio  died  in  1754,  Pombal 
ed  orders  to  prepare  the  people  for  this  discovered  that  the  Jesuits  in  Maranham 
measure.  The  natives  remonstrated  very  had  oflen  apprized  the  queen,  in  couse- 
modestly  and  respectfully  against  such  a  quence  of  her  request,  of  the  extortions, 
forced  emigration,  representing  how  im-  &C.,  of  the  governor  of  the  place,  the 
possible  it  would  be  to  transplant  30,000  brother  of  Pombal.  His  passion  rose  to 
people,  with  all  their  goods,  to  such  a  dis-  the  highest  pitch.  Pombal  had  excited 
tance  through  the  wilderness ;  but  the  gov-  against  him  the  proprietors  of  the  ^ioe- 
emnient  was  inexorable.  Only  a  few  yards  of  that  country  by  a  monopoly  of 
months  were  allowed  them  for  prepara-  port  wine,  from  which  he  derived  advau- 
tion.  The  Indians,  who  were  to  he  torn  tage  himself,  so  that  tlie  iuhalMtants  de- 
from  the  ground  they  had  first  cultivated,  vastated  his  vineyards:  the  Jesuits,  it  was 
the  huts  where  they  were  born,  and  the  reported,  had  done  it.  When,  after  tlie 
graves  of  their  friends  and  parents,  were  divadful  earthquake  of  1755,  the  Jesuib 
reduced  to  despair.  Even  the  Jesuits,  made  use  of  this  event  to  bring  people  to 
who  admonished  them  to  olxjy,  were  now  re|)eutance,  and  the  king  even  expressed 
suspected  by  the  Indians  of  conspiring  tlie  desire  to  devote  himself  for  eight  da}-s 
with  their  heartless  oppressors  in  Europe,  to  spiritual  and  solitary  meditation,  under 
The  Indians  armed  themselves  for  resist-  the  direction  of  the  pious  Jesuit  Mala- 
ance.  A  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  In-  grida,  this  resolution  of  the  king  gave 
dians  were  at  first  victorious,  but  were  great  uneasiness  to  Pombal,  wlio  fUared 
aflerwards  conquered.  Many  burnt  then*  for  his  influence.  Cost  what  it  would,  the 
villages,  and  fled  into  the  mountains,  where  Jesuits  were  to  fall.  At  the  same  time, 
most  of  tliem  perished.  Afler  having  another  obstacle  to  Pombal's  power  was 
searched  in  vain  for  gold  every  where,  to  be  annihilated — the  high  nobiUty,  with 
Pombal  was  ashamed  of  his  bloody  and  whom  he  lived  in  decided  oppoation. 
bootless  measure,  and,  under  Charles  III  These  two  objects  Pombal  succeeded  in 
of  Spain,  the  lands  were  reexchanged,  accomplishing  with  one  stroke^  Sept.  4, 
after  the  innocent  Indians  had  l>ecome  ac-  1758,  tlie  king,  on  his  return  from  a  Jove 
customed  to  all  tlie  vices  of  European  out-  adventure,  was  woimded  by  assasain. 
c^sts.  But,  as  a  despotic  minister  cannot  Pombal  persuaded  the  king  that  this  attack 
err,  the  Jesuits  were  now  to  lie  proved  tlie  was  owing  to  a  conspiracy  of  the  high  no- 
instigators  of  the  resistance  of  the  Indians  bility  and  the  Jesuits,  and  don  Joseph 
to  Pombal's  humane  jimiect  of  emigration,  was  now  in  constant  fear  of  new  conspir- 
To  make  the  world  believe  this,  Pombal  acies,  and  therefore  totally  in  the  power 
laid  a  plan  with  a  certain  Platel,  whose  of  his  muiister.  The  duke  of  A  veiro,  the 
vices  had  made  him  an  outcast  from  vari-  whole  house  of  Tavora,  were  tried  by  an 
ous  countries.  The  world  was  to  l)e  extraonlinary  committee,  and  suflered  an 
persuaded  that  the  Jesuits  had  maintaitied  ignominious  deadi.  Malagrida  was  ar- 
a  warhke  state  in  Paraguay  for  150  years,  rested  as  concerned  in  tlie  conspinurj, 
and  even  a  king,  Nicholas,  who  command-  and,  afler  several  years,  was  sentenced 
cd  their  forces,  &c.  In  Spain,  the  story  and  burnt  by  the  obedient  inquisition  as  t 
was  laughed  aL    People  knew  why  Span-  •  heretk^     When,  with  the  death  ik  don 
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»h,PoinboVHdeflpotifqnwQsatRncn(l,  to  all  pontivo  n^ligion;  nnd  the  Jesuits 
1  the  latter  hiinscl^  being  accused  and  were  greatly  in  his  way,  also,  on  account 
cted  of  the  most  execrable  crimes,  of  his  hatred  against  the  claiiphin,  wlio 
eotcnced  to  death  by  the  court  unau-  loved  the  society.  An  opportunity  was 
sly,  and  pardoned  by  the  queen,  and  soon  found  to  attack  thern.  The  J(»suit 
puuiahea  by  Imnishnicnt,  tlien  also  Lavalette,  in  Martinique,  had  Un-n  en- 
Inrir  of  the  cov^piracy  was  n'viewod,  gngrd  in  comuirrce ;  his  vessels  wire  takt*n 
the  parties  who  had  Hul!«n»d  wen;  by  F^ngiish  pri\'atrors,  and  his  bills  of  ex- 
red  innocent.    But,  if  the  coiispinicy  change  were  not  jMiid ;  in  cnns4'fjuen(*e  of 

had  existed,  nothing    i)rovt*d  the  which,  tlie  whole  onlor,  which  certainly 

!xion  of  the  Jesuits  with  it.     It  is  was  not  obIig«;d  to  answer  for  Lfivalett(?*s 

the  Jesuh  Malagrida  had,  shortly  ilicgnlcondnct,  were  called  before  tlie  pnr- 

9  that  attempt,  declannl  that,  if  the  iiaincnt,  whicli  nruirished  the  old  hatred 

who  was  given  to  sensual  pleasures,  ag:iinst  the  society,  and    now    counted, 

ot  reform  his  conduct,  a  great  disas-  moreover,  s^'veral  Jansenists  among    its 

ould  follow;  and  other  Jesuits  wei-c  memlwrs.    The  order  was  condenined. 

rienda  of  Tavora  and  Aveiro.    Hut  The  process  wjls  the  signal  for  a  general 

hut  Pombal  could  have  made  tliis  atlaek  u|)on   the  Jesuits.     Choiseul  had 

netancc  the  ground  of  an  accusation  several  b(H>ks  written  agiihist  them,  and 

■t  the  society.   He  accuse<l  the  whole  the  onler   alK>lishc<l    by  the  itarliament 

bcftre  the  pope,  and  demanded  its  without  a  hearing,  though  the  l)isho|>s  of 

ion.     Wien  the  iM)|)e  ordered  tlie  nil   France  d<M'lared   in   its  favur.     The 

of  the    accused,    Pombal,  without  process  of  the   parliauieut  was  a  mere 

ig,  exiled  the  J«?suits,  sent  haek  the  liirce.    The  total  alM>}iiion  t(M»k  place  in 

nuncio,  and  brokt-  off  all  connex-  17(j7.    Mtjanwhile  Charles  III  jLseended 

ivith    Rome.      IMO    Jesuits    wen»  the  throne  of  Sjxiin,  nnd  assunnl  the  gen- 

x>rted,  in  1751),  to  Itnly,  and  suffered  end  of  the  onler  of  his  protection.    But 

orit  treatment.     In  Fmnce,  also,  the  the  minister  Aranda,an  intimate  friend  of 

declined.   Madame  Pom])adour  and  C-hoiseul,  prais(}d  by  Condorcet,  as  a  de- 

linister  Choiseul  wen^  hostile  to  it.  cided  enemy  of  nriests,  nobles  and  kings, 

1  the  fonner  had  nppf.*an^d  at  court,  was  an  enf^my  ot  the  Jesuits,  as  was  also 

lUt  any  other  claim  than  iNTausi^  she  his  friend  Cam]>omanes,  fiscal  of  Castile, 

ecome  tlie  king's  mistn^ss,  the  scan-  They  procured  the  exile  of  the  Jesuits  in 

■  event  excited    general    attention,  a  way  that  did  them  little  honor.    One 

ost  people  are  mon'  ready  to  violate  evening,  the  rtrctor  of  the  Jesuit  college  at 

states  of  morality  than  conventitmal  Madrid  was  apprized  that  a  stranger  wish- 

\,  niadame  Pompadour  resolved  to  ed  to  see  him  innnedintely.    The  stranger 

re  a  legal  title  to  amiear  at  court,  coming,  as  he  said,  from  the  Jesuit  rector 

idopted  the  idea  of  necoming  dame,  of  Seville,  gave  to  llie  rector  of  Madrid  a 

bif  of  tlie  queen.     But  tor  this  the  parcel  of  papers,  with  the  recjuest  that  he 

itU  of  the  good-namnMl  qu«»en  wiis  would  read  them  attentively,  and  make  his 

lite,  and  it  was  concluded  to  deceive  remarks  on  th<*m.    The  rector  onlered  the 

Lan  appearance  of  re|)entance,  and  papers  to  l>e  carried  to  bin  n.)om,  and,  as  the 

5  her  l)elieve  madame  Pom|>adour  liour  of  meeting  in  the  refectory  bml  begun, 

eased  to  ht*  the  king's  mistress.    A  went  thither  in  onler  not  to  interrupt  the 

■Bor  was  necc!ssiir>',  and  the  choice  prescribed  order.     Hardly  had  he  anived 

pou  the  Jesuit  De  Sacy,  a  man  ap-  then*,  when  the  house  Ik^II  was  rung  vio- 

tly  simple,  who,  it  was  supj>osed,  lently.    Royal  commissioners  enter,  and 

1  not  penetrate  the  plan.     But  Racy  seal  up  all  i)a{>ers,  including  the  {wcket 

nod  that,  if  it  was  really  her  eanic^st  just  lefl,  and  earry  them  to  Anuida.     Not 

ion  to  rctum  to  virtue  and  n:ligion,  long  aAer,  in  the  night  of  A|)ril  1, 1767,  all 

nust,  without  delav,  leave  the  court,  the  Jesuit  colleges  in  the  kingdom  were 

into  solitude,  and  tr}*  to  re|)air  the  surroumled  by  soldiers  at  the  same  hour, 

jhe  had  done,  by  real  rcix'ntance :  and  the  Jesuits  carried  to  the  stat(.*s  of  the 

then  he  could  not  take  upon  i dm  the  pop<.\    April  2,  17()7,  the  king  deelared 

ion  of  her  conscience,  and  he  never  that  he  had  resolveil  to  keep  the  Inie  cause 


maour  invetenite  hatred  against  the  mous  intrigiie.  When  a  canlinal,  he  had 
,  Choiseul  Is^longed  to  the  phi-  l)een  apnoiote<I  by  Clement  XIV  a  mem- 
hen,  so  called,  who  were  opiH)sed    ber  of  tne  conunittee  who  were  to  inves- 
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tigatc  the  affairs  of  the  Jesuits.     The  But  the  papal  letter  was  of  little  avaiL 

Spanish  j^ovemment,  to  justify  itself  sotno-  The  courts  threatened  the  pope  with  the 

ivhat  with  the  pope,  had  sent  the  alleged  puUication  of  his  letters,  wnttenliefbre  he 

proofs  a<^inst  the  Jesuits  to  Rome.  Among  had  acquired  the  pontificate,  in  which  be 

these  were    letters    purporting   to   have  promised  to  tlie  courts  the  abolition  of  the 

passed  between  distinguished  Jesuits,  con-  Jesuits,  if  they  would  lend  him  tbeirnip* 

taining  remarks   of  tlie  most  infamous  port  in  the  election.    The  obolitioD  wai 

character ;  among  other  things,  it  was  said  difficult,  as  Clement  XIII,  with  the  aaseot 

in  them,  tliat  the  king  was  an  illegitimate  of  the  whole  college  of  cardinaln,  had,  i 

son  of  cardinal  Alberoni,  and  hence  not  short  time  before,  solemnly  confirmed  the 

entitled  to  the  tlirone,  &c.    Of  course,  order  by  the  bull  .^ffosUdicumf  and  the 

these  letters  must  have  excited  the  king,  inunediatc  contravention  of  the  bull  woukl 

and  prompted  him  to  banish  the  order,  have  been    an  unparalleled  scandal,  to 

But  It  was  also  found,  by  a  comparison  which  the   cardinals  never  would  hav« 

of  the  hand- writings,  that  these  letters  given  their  consent.    There  was  no  wiy 

were  forged.    It  was  now  evident  who  leA,  therefore,  but  to  chooee  the  form  of  a 

had  brought  the  parcel  only  a  few  mo-  brief— a  decree  which  the  popes    issue 

ments  before  the  seizure  of  the  papers  in  without  consulting  with  the  college  of  the 

the  Jesuit  college  in  Madrid.    The  exile  cardinals.    In  1773,  the  brief  was  itoued. 

of  the  Jesuits,  and  several  other  circum-  The  reasons  for  the  abolitioa  were  not 

stances,  had  caused  a  dis})ute  l)etwcen  the  given  in  the  brief;  it  was  only  said  that 

pope  Clement  XIII  and    Portugal  and  the  popes  had  abolished  several  other  or- 

Spoin.    The  pope  (Rezzonico)  died,  with-  ders,  and  that  the  council  of  Trent  had 

out  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute  having  not  exactly  pronounced  a  confirmation  of 

taken  place.    The  election  of  his  succes-  the  order.    Four  weeks  after  this  vioU- 

sor  was  now  a  matter  of  the  highest  im-  tion  of  justice,  Gangonelli  appointed  t 

J>ortance.  The  aucstion  was,  whether  the  committee  to  investigate  the  accusatioDS 
Jesuit  party  should  prevail  or  not.  Cardinal  against  the  Jesuits!  The  Protestant  hi»- 
Ganganelli  had  already,  under  Clement  torian  John  Miiller  says  of  this  abolition— 
Xlll,expresscdhis  opinion,that  it  wasmorc  ^  It  was  soon  apparent  to  wise  men,  that  a 
advisable  to  sacrifice  the  Jesuits,  though  common  bulwaric  of  all  authorities  had 
innocent,  than  to  live  in  constant  dispute  fellen."  Prussia  did  not  acknowledge  tlu- 
with  the  kings.  The  Bourbon  {)arty  abolition,  but  retained  the  Jesuits,  as  use- 
therefore  supported  him  at  tlic  election,  ful  instructers,  in  Silesia,  until  at  last  they 
At  the  same  time,  in  tlie  conclave,  he  themselves,  from  obedience  to  the  pope, 
gained  tlie  friends  of  the  Jesuits  by  main-  urged  the  king  to  complete  their  aboIitioD. 
taining  that  the  new  pope  ought  not  to  In  Russia,  also,  the  order  remained,  be- 
think any  more  of  the  abolition  of  the  or-  cause  Catharine  was  convinced  of  its 
der  than  of  pulling  down  Sl  Peter^s ;  and  utility ;  and  the  government  obtained  tlic 
he  was  elected.  The  new  pojjc,  in  fact,  necessary  permission  ftt)m  the  popes  Pius 
after  his  accession,  said,  in  his  missives  to  VI  and  VII.  Clement  XIV  died  in  1774. 
tlic  courts  of  Wrsailles,  Madrid  and  Na-  His  sickness  and  death  were  accompanied 
pies,  that  he  neither  could  blame  nor  abol-  by  strange  symptoms,  and  calunmy  inune- 
ish  an  order  which  19  of  his  predecessors  diately  accused  the  Jesuits  of  having  pro- 
had  solemnly  confirmed  ;  it  could  be  the  curecf  bis  death.  The  persons  in  attend- 
less  expected  of  him,  as  the  same  hod  once  on  the  }x>pe,  and  the  physicians, 


binding  on  the  poi)e  ;  but  he  would,  if  showed  the  innocence  of  the  Jesuits,  that 
asked,  call  another  council,  in  which  the  this  calumny  never  could  gain  footing. 
Jesuits  should  l)e  hcanl,  all  questions  in-  (See  Clement  XIK)  The  abolition  of  the 
vestigated  anew  and  decided  upon  ;  that  Jesuits  had  serious  consequences.  la 
he  was  obliged  to  protect  the  Jesuits  most  Catholic  countries,  it  produced  a 
Cijually  with  the  other  orders  ;  that,  more-  chasm  in  the  means  of  public  instructkm, 
oyer,  all  the  princes  of  GJermany  and  the  which  it  was  not  easy  to  fill.  The  educa- 
king  of  Sardinia  had  written  to  him  in  tion  of  youth  lost,  in  many  cases,  the  salu- 
favor  of  the  Jesuits,  and  he  therefore  could  tary  religious  direction  whkh  distinguish- 
not  yield  to  tlj(i  wish  of  some  cabinets,  ed  so  much  the  instruction  of  the  JesuiOk 
which  desired  tlie  abolition  of  the  order.  Neither  the  archives  nor  the  coffers  of  the 
without  drawing  upon  himself  the  dis-  Jesuits  satisfied  expectation.  Some  per- 
plcasure    of  so  many  other   monarchs.  sons  believed  the  money  to  have  been  car- 
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but  nothing  baa  been  heard  of  it  have  been  in  tlie  12th  year  of  the  consul- 
nre.  The  order  woh  rcinstituted  ate  of  Augustuis  four  or  five  years  before 
e  Russia  in  1801,  and  in  Sicily  the  beginning  of  the  vulgar  era.  Our  in- 
and  was  put  eutiroly  on  its  old  formation  concrniing  him  \a  derived  al- 
io 1814,  by  the  po|>e.  Whether  most  entirely  from  (U^tached  sketf^hcs  of 
,  to  be  restored  every  where,  is  his  life,  written  by  four  of  his  followers. 
on  which,  we  think,  is  diiT<:rent  The  angel  Gabriel  had  miuouncod  to  Ma- 
lat  it  was  formerly.  In  the  south-  r}',  that  the  ])ower  of  the  llighetit  nhould 
ntries  of  Europe,  it  ai)pearB  ca-  overshadow  her,  and  that  she  should  b(*ar 
'  becoming  very  useful.  Of  its  a  son  who  should  nde  over  the  house  of 
shmeiit  in  Germany,  there  is  Jacob  forever ;  and  on  tlie  night  of  his 
pe.  There  is  such  a  mass  of  birth,  an  angel  appeared  to  some  shep- 
Ige  distributed  in  the  German  na-  herds  and  announced  tlie  coming  of  a 
Dublic  instruction  is  so  thorough,  Savior.  On  the  ^th  day,  he  was  circum- 
iestablishments  for  education  so  cised  according  to  thr  law  of  Mow^k,  and, 
mded,  that  the  Jesuit  schools  a\i-  on  the  40tli,  wils  pn'sentod  in  tlie  temple, 

least,  not  to  l)e  needed.     In  this  where  tlie  aged  Simeon  pronounce<l  him 

oo,  materialism  does  not  remain  to  be  the  hght  of  nations  ond  the  glory  of 

nquered,  but  the  sound  sense  of  Israel.    The  coming  of  the  divine  infant 

pie  soon  led  it  back  to  religion,  was  also  hailed  by  the  adoration  of  the 

,  the  society^s  plan  of  education  Magi,  who  were  miraculously  directed  to 

Jttle  agree  with  that  of  the  Ger-  the  house  where  the  young  child  was. 

ecause  that  of  the  Jesuits  is  by  its  Herod,  alarmed  by  tlirst;  indications,  de- 

I  general,  and  then'fore  a  sUihle  tennined  to  destroy  all  the  male  children 

d  cannot  adapt  itself  to  modern  of  Bethleh<;m  and  its  vicinity,  of  the  ogc 

of  education.*  of  less  than  two  years,  for  the  purpose  of 

TE8  DE  Robe  ;  secular  persons  of  effecting  the  d<>ttth  of  Jesus.    Hut  Joseph, 

ik — OS,  for  instance,  Louis  XIV  Iwing  miraculously  warned  of  the  danger, 

ce — who  are  l)ound  to  the  order  fled  to  Eg}pt  with  the  virgin  and  her 

i  of  obedkince,  but  have  not  taken  child,  and,  on  his  return  ailer  the  death 

itual  vow.  of  Herod,  went  to  reside  at  Nazareth,  in 

),  called  also   Christ  (Xpicroc,  the  Galilee,  whence  Jesus  is  called  a  jVoza- 

d),  the  Son  of  God,  the  Savior  of  rene.     We  have  no  further  accounts  of 

hose  birth,  life   and  death   were  the  earlier  yeare  of  Jesus,  except  the  re- 

■d    by    prophets,     and    attended  markable  scetie  in  tlie  temple,  when  he 

traculous  manifestations  of  divine  was  12  yeare  old,  and  the  general  olwerva- 

was  bom  of  the  virgin  Mary,  of  tion  of  Luke,  that  he  remained  in  Naza- 

3  of  Judah,  who  was  l>etrotlied  to  reth  with  his  fiorents,  and  s«*r\'ed  them. 

an  obscure  artisan.    The  place  of  At  the  age  of  about  30  (Luke  iii,  23),  he 

1  was  Bethlehem :  the  time  is  un-  ^  us  l)aptized  by  John  in  tin;  river  Joniaii ; 

but  is  commonly  considered  to  the  spirit  of  God  descending  u|)on  him 

like  a  dove,  and  a  voice  from  lieaveii  i)ro- 

lenfih  of  the  articles  on  the  Jesuits  may  claiming,  "This  is  my  Uloved  son."     I*re- 


.jitinfectory  coiiclusUms  j  to  do  which.  40  days  in  fasting,  meditation  and  prayer. 

ywletlKC  of  facts  and  rritical  acumen  are  His  mission    is  generally   considered  to 

Tho  articles  can  only  serve  to  indicate  have  occupied  three  years,  spent  in  acts 

I  important  points  to  bo  invesiig:aied.  ^f  mercy,  in  inculcating  a  purer  system 

MM  article  was  eiven  to  sliow  what  con-  ^r  .^^^J.  .„,»«„  ««.„u«.i   ,wv/:^,»^  ^r/"»^,i 

Jesuits  thcmscfves  [Kit  u,K.n  the  im-  ^f  morals,  more  exalted  notions  of  God, 

sharges  again;,!  them.    We  may  close  wwl  more  elevatmg  views  of  man  and  lus 

arking,  that  every  thing  in  history  haji  its  destiny,  than  had  vet  been  preset ited  to 

I  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  can  never  rise  to  tlie   world.      If,   when   we   Consider  his 

t  eminence  in  an  age  in  which  knowlrcjp,  „,irocles,  he  apiHiare  like  a  God,  we  must 

idly  ^preauine.     It  is  cnnnecte<l  with  the  ,          111                 .1  •                  i 

r  of  things,  not  with  the  new,  and  ha^  «»««  acknowledge  something  superhuman 

umod  with  serviliim  into  Spain,  and  once  and  divine  in  biS  punty  of  life,  his  warm 

ice.    The  Kncyctopt'die  Modenw,  in  its  ]ove  for  Others,  Olid  his  self>devotion  to 


sovereign ^ „  _     .  ,      •       .u 

lor  and  power.  nounces  sm,  and  prophesies  the  commg 
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desolation  of  the  corrupt  city,  he  forgives    little  greeniBh,  but  it  does  uot  molt,  like 
the  sinner,  and  weeps  over  the  fate  of  the    solid  bitumen.    It  exhales,  while  buniiii|[, 
obdurate  Jenisaleiu.  Nothing  can  suqmss    a  strong  and  soinetinic^  aromatic  odor, 
the  perfect  beauty  of  his  life,  but  the  god-    sensibly  diirei*cnt  from  tliat  of  coal  or  hi* 
like  sublimity  of  his  death.   It  is  unneces-    tumen.    It  most  frequendy  occurs  in  de- 
sary  here  to  tnice  the  particulars  of  his    tached  masses  of  a  modcrato  sizt^,  in  beds 
short  but  eventful  mission.    He  had  cho-    of  sandstone,  marl,  litnestone  and  secoml- 
sen  12  apostles  to  bo  the  companions  of    ary  trap.   It  is  also  connected  with  forma- 
hls  ministry,  the  wimeases  of  his  miracles,    tions  of  coal,  particulariy  that  which  U 
and  the  depositories  of  his  doctrine,  and    associated  with  secondary  trap  rocks.    It 
he  was  betrayed  into  the  power  of  his  en-    is  also  found  with  other  varietii^s  of  lig- 
emics  by  one  of  tliese,  with  the  mockery    nite.    Good  specimens  of  jet  are  found  in 
of  a  friendly  salutation.    Betrayed  by  one,     Galicia  and  other  places  in  Spain ;  near 
deniixl  by  another,  and  abandoned  by  allj    Wittemberg,  in  Saxony  ;    in  tlia  depart- 
he  was  carried  before  the  Jewish  priests,    ment  of  Auiie,  in  France,  wherA  soine- 
found    gu'dtv,    and    by    them    delivered  times  contains  amber.    In  England,  it  oc- 
over  to  Uie  ^tnan  magistrates,  who  alone  curs  near  Whitby.    In  the  Faroe  islandfl, 
had  the  power  of  life  and  deatli.    Con-  and  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  it  occura  in  trap 
demned  to  deatli   as  a  disturber  of  the  rocks.    In  the  U.  States,  in  Massachusetts* 
public  peace,  he  >vas  nailed  to  the  cross  it  is  found  at  South  Hadley,  in  the  coal 
on  mount  Calvary  ;  and  it  was  in  tlje  ago-  fbnnation.     Jet  is  sometimes  employed 
nies  of  tliis  bitter  death,  that  he  prayed  for  fuel,  but  is  more  fro(}uently  cut  and 
for  the  forgiveness  of  his  executioners,  [M>lished,  for  ornamental  purposes,  but- 
aud,  with  a  touching  act  of  filial  love,  tons,  bracelets,  snuff-boxes,  ^c.     Some 
commended   his  motlicr  to  his  favorite  mineralogists  consider  it  intermediate  be- 
discipie.      The    evangelists   relate    that,  tween  coal  and  bituminous  wood, 
from  tlie  hour  of  noon,  the  sun  wns  dark-        Jf.ux  Floraux  ijloral  gcunts) ;   a  fc«- 
encd,  and,  three  hours  after,  Jesus,  having  tival  annually  celebrated  in  Toulouse.  As 
cried  out,  ^4t  is  finished,*' gave  up  the  ghost  early  as  the  time  of  the  Troubadouns 
The  vail  of  the  temple,  they  add,  was  Toidouse  had  a  literary  institution,  called 
torn  asunder,  the  earth  shook,  rocks  were  the  college  du  gai  savoirj  or  de  la  gme 
rent,  and  the  tombs  ofwiifd.     The  centu-  science,  as  poeti-y  was  then  termed.    It 
rion  who  was  pres<Mil,  directing  the  execu-  was  founded  liefore  tlie  year  IdSK).   Seven 
tion,  exclaiuKMl,  ^  Truly  tliis  was  tlie  son  of  Tmubadours  and  a  chancellor  formed  tlic 
God."  The  liody  of  Jesus  wjis  taken  down  college;    they  conferral  the  degrees  of 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  placed  in  a  d(><*tor  and  bachelor,  and  taught  in  their 
tomb,  about  which  the  Jewish  priests,  re-  })alace  and  gardens  the  lots  d*amour  or 
membering  his  prophecy  tliat  he  should  yZ/;?/r*  r/wgw' *(«roir  (laws  of  love,  or  flow- 
rise  on  the  tliird  day,  sot  a  guard,  sealing  ers  of  the  gay  science).     In  K)23,  they 
up  the  door.     Notwithstanding  these  pre-  s«;nt  a  letter,  in  versti,  to  all  the  [xiets  oi' 
cautions,  his  prophecy  wils  fulliHed,  by  the  I>an<nJe  d'Oc,  inviting  tliem  on  the 
lus  resumption  on  the  first  day  of  the  3d   of  May,  1324,  to   a    ]>oetic   festival, 
week  (Sunday);  and  he  apjiearcd  nijK»at-  where  tlie  composer  of  the  best  |)oemivTi3 
cdly  to  his  disciples,  to  encourage,  console  to  receive  a  violet  of  fine  gold.    The  cel- 
ancl  instnict  thenj.     On  the  40tli  day  afivr  ebrated  Troubadour  Amaud  Vidal  won 
his  resurrection,  while  with  them  on  the  the  prize.     The  capitoxds  (magistrates)  of 
mount  of  Olives,  he  "was  taken  up,"  and  the  city,  who  had  likewise  been  invited,  to 
dlsap|)ear(ul  out  of  th(;ir  si<7ht.  enci)urage  a  festival  so  much  to  the  honor 
Jesus  Siracii.    (See  Sirach,)  of  Toulouse,  offered,  in  future,  to  fuinlsh 
Jet.  The  color  of  jet  is  a  jnireand  deep  the  golden  violet.    To  increaae  the  eplen- 
black,  sometimes  witli  a  tinge  of  brown,  dor  of  the  annual  celebmtioii,  two  other 
It  occurs  in  o{)aque,  comfKirt  masses,  so  prizes  were  added  to  tlie  \iolet— an  egjan- 
solid  and  hani  that  they  are  susceptible  of  tine  and  a  pansy,  l)oth  of  silver.    Similar 
being  turned  6n  a  ladie  tmd  highly  pf)lish-  institutions  allervvanls  arose  at  Barcek>iia, 
ed.    Its  fracture  is  conchoidal  or  undulat-  in  the  reign  of  kuig  John,  and  at  Torton, 
cd,  sliiniug  or  even  splendent,  and  it  has  a  in  the  reign  of  king  Miutin.   The  origioal 
resinous  lustre ;  its  six^citic  gravity,  from  institution  at  Toulouse,  on  the  other  band, 
1.25  to  IJ30.     By  friction,  it  acquires  a  liegan  to  decline,   and,  at  tlie  end  of  a 
weak  electricity,  even  when  not  insulate<l.  c^ntur}',  was  nearly  extinct,  when  H  wb 
It  sometimes  presents  the  form  of  branches  revived  by  Clemence  Isaure.    (See  Gfe- 
of  trees,  and  exhibits  traces  of  a  ligne-  mence  baure,)    She  lefl  by  will  a  conad- 
ous  texture.    It  bums  with  flame  oflen  a  erablc  sum  for  the  celebration  of  this  p«>- 
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ral,  which  was  now  continued  Life)  has  sketched  Ahosuerus,  with  great 

B  name  of  jeux  floravac.    Mass,  spirit  and  humor,  as  a  philosophic  coh- 

I,  and'  alms-giving,  commenced  bier  at  Jerusalem,  who  opposes  the  Sa- 
lonies.  Before  the  awarrJing  of  vior  with  a  cold,  worldly  logic,  which  will 
e  toRib  of  Ciemence  was  strewed  not  look  above  Uie  things  of  earth,  and  is 
■.  More  costly  flowers  reward-  therefore  condemned  to  remain  in  this 
eal  of  the  com[>etitore.  Four  world  (which  is  all  to  him)  until  a  desire 
ere  ofiered — an  amoranthus  of  for  higher  things  should  awaken  in 
the  vilue  of  400  livres,  for  the  him. 

;   a  Tiolet  of  alver,  value  2.'>0  Jews.    After  the  Babylonish  captivity, 

an  essay  in  prose,  which  was  of  tlie  Hebrews  (see  Hthrews)  were  called 

ban  a  (quarter  nor  more  than  a  Jctm,  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  having 

'  ID  reading  ;  a  silver  pansy,  val-  remained  in  the  middle  and  eastern  prov- 

Kfor  an  eclogue,  elegy  or  idyl;  inces  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  only 

hly,  value  (iO  livres,  for  the  42,360  men,  with  their  families,  principally 

r  hymn,  in  honor  of  the  holy  of  the  tribes  of  the  kingdom  of  Judali, 

[nstead  of  doctors,  there  were  having  returned  to  tiieir  country,  when 

ister  of  the  ^mes,  and  40  judges  permission  was  granted  by  Cyrus  (536 

UTff).    In  l(x)4,  the  college  was  B.  C.)    They  founded  a  new  kingdom  in 

erected  into  an  academy.    The  Judaea,  dependent  on  Persia,  but  under 

chancellor,  and  other  distinctions  the  domestic  direction  of  liigh  priests  and 

vere  abolished  in  J  773.   The  seal  elderB,  according  to  the  Mosaic  constitu- 

ly  a  standing  secretary^  and  one  tion.    Jerusalem,  the  temple,  and  the  Le- 

smbere  presides,  with  the  tide  of  vitical  citii^  of  the  country  were  rebuilt, 

IT,  who  IS  ap]K)inted  by  lot  every  not  without  difficidty ;   the  writings  of 

nths.    After  an  intemiption  ol*  Moses,    tlie    historical    and    prophetical 

from  1790  to  1806,  the  mamU-  books  collected ;  the  great  synagogue  of 

lembled  again  in  Toulouse,  die  120  learned  men  established  for  the  critf- 

went  into  operation,  and,  accord-  cal  revision  and  explanation  of  the  Holy 

old  custom,  awarded  the  prizes  Scriptures,  as  well  as  scjMinite  synagogues 

liy  Ciemence  Isaure.  Since  then,  tmd  schools  for  the  expounding  of  the 

ral,  associated  with  so  many  po-  law,  and  the  instruction  of  the  people, 

lections,  has  been  annually  cele-  All  tliesc  institutions  did  not  enable  Ezra 

The  academy  assembles  in  the  and  Nehemiah,  the  restorers  of  their  na- 

lOiise  of  Toulouse,  which  is  call-  tion,  to  revive  the  primitive  Mosaic  consti- 

pitolium.  nitiou.    The  spirit  of  his  code  belongei! 

THE   WANDERING,   or   ETERNAL;  to    anotlicr    ogc,   and   to  other  circuin- 

1  personage  of  [)opular  tniditinns,  stances.     The  later  Jews    could    retain 

M  his  existence  to  a  story  con-  only  the  letter  of  the  law,  and,  in  theii 

ith  the  well-known  scene  in  the  expositions,  lost  tliemselvt^s  in  the  subtil- 

f  Christ's  passion.    As  the  Sa-  ties  wliich  they  had   learned  from   the 

on  the  way  to  tlie  place  of  exe-  Chaldffans.      In  enterprise  and  activity, 

k'ercome  with  the  weight  of  the  however,  tliey  surjMLssed    their    fathers, 

wish'id  to  rest  on  a  stone  before  Tfieir  comm(»ixje,  and  their  annual  pil- 

j  of  a  Jew,  whom  the  story  calls  grinmgcs  to  the  temple,  tc|  which  each 

IS,  who  drove  him  away    with  Jew  was  obliged  to  make  ifi  offering,  ac- 

Jesus   calmly    replie<l — "Thou  cumulated  at  Jerusalem,  under  the  mild 

nder  on  the  earth  till  I  return."  government  of  the  Persians,  more  treas- 

nished  Jew  did  not  come  to  him-  ures  than  Solomon's  age  had  ever  seen, 

he  crow<l  had  passed,  and  tlic  They  were  not  then'forc  destitute  of  the 

'ere  empty.    Dnven  by  fear  and  means  for  conciliating  the    Macedonian 

he  has  since  wandered,  accord-  conquerors,  and  although,  on  tlie  fall  of 

ic  command  of  the  Lord,  from  the  I'ersian  monarchy,  they  submitted  to 

phice,  and  has  never  yet  been  Alexander  the  Great,  and  were  involved 

id  a  grave.    Tliis  punishment  of  in  tlie  wars  of  his  generals  for  the  su- 

and  hanlness  of  heart — a  con-  premacy,  yet    their    late    was   not  hard. 

»n    to    wander    forever    on   the  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  who  took  pos- 

d  to  be  the  contemporary  of  all  session  of  Palestine  320  B.  C,  allowed 

K-has  offonled  materials  for  die  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  singular  cus- 

I  poets.    Schubart  and  S<'hlegel  toins,  and  grBnte<l  die  colonies  which  he 

nied    this    legend    to   account,  transphinted  to    his  capitid  (Alexandria), 

in  the  third  volume  of  his  own  for  the  purpose  ofcxtending  its  commerce, 

II.  19 
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peculiar  privileses  over  the  natives.  The  but  the  above-mentioDed  aecti  nve  ri 
Jews  were  far  from  improving  tlieir  con-  to  civil  dissensioBB.  Ailer  the  death  of 
dition  by  engaging  in  Uie  war  between  the  queen  Salome  (70  B.  C),  who  was  ruled 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings,  on  tlie  side  by  tiie  Pharisees,  the  succesBion  was  dii- 
of  the  fonner  (ll]r7  B.  C.) ;  for  die  Syrian  puted  by  her  sons  Hyrcanua  and  Arii- 
SeleucidsB  considered  their  possessions  as  tobulus.  The  war  between  the  brocbas 
lawful  subjects  of  plunder.  Seleucus  IV  introduced  foreign  umpuea  into  the  ooub- 
attempted  to  plunder  their  temple,  and  try.  Pompcy  conquered  Judni  (63  B.C.]^ 
Autiochus  IV,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  according  to  the  Roman  policy^  for  the 
a  uniformity  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  weak  Hyrcauus.  This  result  of  the  con- 
determined  to  destroy  their  reliffion.  Ilis  test  put  an  end  to  the  new  freedom  of  the 
pretext  for  tliis  was  die  shameml  specta-  Jews.  Jerusalem  kwt  its  waUsi  the  king- 
clc  of  intrigue  and  corruption  displayed  dom  its  new  conquests,  the  natioa  its  in- 
at  the  Syrian  court,  in  the  rivalry  of  the  dependence,  and  the  family  of  jjye  Amo- 
priests  and  nobles  for  the  dignitv  of  high-  neaus  (the  illusirious^  a  title  b^^  by  the 
priest;  but  the  nation  adhered,  with  its  Maccabees)  its  royal  dignity. ^lyrcaoiis 
characteristic  obstinacy,  to  die  forms  of  was  made  high-priest  and  ethnarch,  and 
the  Mosaic  worship.  When^  therefore,  each  Jew  became  a  tributaiy  to  the  Bo- 
Antiochus  set  up  ttie  Olympian  Jupiter  mana  It  was  in  vain  that  the  aoDS  of 
for  worship  in  the  temple,  and  compelled  Aristobulua  endeavored,  by  repeated  is- 
the  Jews  to  sacrifice  and  eat  swine,  many  surrections,  to  restore  the  former  state  of 
suffered  the  most  terrible  death,  rather  things.  The  Roman  power  kept  the  pee- 
than  transgress  the  law  of  Moses.  In  pie  in  chains,  and  a  false  fHend  (Antipatv 
vain  were  Jerusalem  and  the  surrounding  of  Idumaea)  introduced  himseli!  as  a  Ro- 
country  laid  desolate.  These  persecu-  man  procurator,  into  the  family  of  Hyrca- 
tions  only  served  to  develo})e  a  national  nus,  to  efiect  its  ruin.  While  the  Aamo- 
spirit,  which  broke  out  in  die  insurrection  neans  were  struggling  for  independence^ 
of  the  Maccabees.  Judas,  sumamed  Ilerod,  Antipater^  son,  was  securing  tiie 
Maccabaus  {rhe  hammer),  was  tlic  third  kingdom  for  himself  at  Rome.  Anti|D- 
0on  of  a  ])ncst,  who  had  fled,  with  his  nus,  son  of  Aristobulus  II,  who  had  mam- 
family,  from  persecution,  and  had  col-  taiued  himself  five  vears  in  Jeruaalem,bf 
lected,  in  the  mountains  of  Judaea,  the  ossistancc  of  the  Parthians^  was  ex- 
a  bend  of  faithful  believcrB.  Widi  |M;lled  by  the  new  king  Herod  (q.v.)  35 RC, 
their  assistance,  he  defeated  the  Syrians,  and  the  last  of  die  Asmoneans  was  put 
took  Jerusaletn,  and  restored  the  Alosaic  to  death.  The  reign  of  this  foreign  king, 
worship  (165  B.  C).  A  new  epoch  of  who  acfjuired  the  name  of  the  Great  by 
glory  and  renown  for  die  Jews  begins  maintaining  himself  amidst  many  dii^ 
under  the  government  of  the  Maccal^es.  culties,  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  coun- 
Three  brothers  of  this  family  of  heroes —  try.  The  doubtful  character  of  his  fiiUi 
Judas,  Jonathan  and  Simon — bore  sue-  made  the  cliief  men,  who  were  depen- 
cessively  the  dignity  of  high-priest,  and  dent  on  him,  uidiflercnt  to  their  ancient 
completed  tlieir  deliverance  from  die  Syr-  religion,  and  the  murdere  which  he  com- 
iau  yoke.  Simon,  whom  the  gratitude  mittcd  in  his  own  family,  as  well  as  the 
of  the  nation  had  created  a  prince,  Icfl  to  unceasing  oppression  of  the  Romans,  fiUed 
his  son,  John  Ilyrcanus  (135  B.  C),  an  in-  the  people  with  general  (UscontenL  The 
dependent  kingdom,  secured  by  an  alii-  divine  worship  coiistandy  degenerated 
ance  with  the  Romans.  The  latter  ex-  more  and  more  into  empty  forms,  and  the 
tended  it  by  his  victories  over  die  Idu-  licentiousness  of  the  court  contaminated 
moMuis  and  Samaritans,  and  confirmed  it  all  ranks  of  die  nation.  Such  was  the 
by  the  establisliinent  of  the  high  council,  situation  of  the  Jews  and  of  Judaian 
or  sanhedrim.  The  reign  of  Hyrcanus  when  Christ  >vas  Ixom.  Herod  survived 
was  distinguished  for  the  progress  of  civ-  this  great  event  to  stain  his  last  days  by 
ilization  and  die  increasing  prosperity  of  the  murder  of  die  children  of  Bethlehem ; 
the  nation.  In  his  time  also  arose  the  but  neither  he  and  his  succcasors,  nor  the 
sects  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees  and  Easo-  counsels  of  die  Pharisees,  could  avert  the 
nes.  (q.  v.)  His  son,  Judas  Aristobulus,  fate  of  the  Je>vs.  Under  the  fboUe 
received  the  royal  dignity  (105  B.  C.\  and  princes  who  succeeded  Herod,  the  coim- 
tlie  Jewish  state  appeared  to  be  in  the  try  soon  came  to  be  treated  merely  as  a 
way  to  n^cover  the  power  and  splendor  Roman  province.  Oppressed  by  the  pro- 
of David's  time,  since  Alexander  JannsB-  ciutUors,  precluded  firom  the  exercise  o(f 
us,  the  suctressor  of  Aristobulus,  took  dieir  religion,  the  infuriated  people  broke 
Gaza,  m  a  successful  war  against  Egypt ;  out  hito  a  rebellion  (A.  D.  66),  which  le^ 
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I  in  die  total  destruction  of  the  to  it,  which  was  begun,  A.  D.  300,  by 

atite.     September  7,  A.  D.  70,  rabbi  Juda  the  Holy  (Hokkadosb),  com- 

x»k  Jenualem  by  aaauult,  Iniruecl  jiletcd  A.  D.  500,  and  received,  under  the 

pie,  demoliflhed  die  city,  and  sold  name  of  tlie  Talmud^  as  a  rule  of  faith,  by 

foy,  or  drove  into  exile,  all  the  the  scattered  commuuides  of  Jews.    It 

Jita  who  escaped  dcatli.    About  requires  that  wherever  12  adults  reside 

Jews  perished  during  the  siege  togedier  in  one  place,  tliey  shall  erect  a 

the    aestruction    of  Jerusalem,  synagogue ;  and,  since  tlie  destruction  of 

ffn  no  Buffering  wliich  diis  un-  tne  temple  had  put  an  end  to  sacrifices, 

leople  did  not  undergo.     Those  diey  are  to  serve  the  God  of  their  fathers 

ho  Dad  taken  refuge  in  the  mouu-  by  a  multitude  of  prayera,  and  little  for- 

d  the  ruins,  were  compelled,  afler  malidcs,  amidst  tlie  daily  occupations  of 

mauocesBful  efforts,  to   abandon  lite.     This  book  of  law  allows  usur}-, 

WiTTj  now  changed  into  a  barren  treats  agriculture  and  grazing  with  con- 

^Ke  remnants   of  the   nation,  tempt,  requires   the   strictest   separauon 

^Ker  all  the  earth,  still  possessed  from  other  people,  commits  the  goveni- 

Bpn  which  could   belong   to   no  meut  to  the  rabbins,  as  the  teachers  and 

BOj^  in  similar  unhappy  circum-  nobles,  and  inculcates  a  corrupt  moral 

Their  natural  ingenuity  and  in-  system,  which  lias  degraded  the  character 

hit  strength  of  their  religious  zeal,  of  the  great  mass  of  this  unfortunate  peo- 

wy  treasures  of  their  holy  writ-  pie,  rendere<l  them  dangerous  to  those 

iuied  to  them  every  where  admit-  among  whom  they  live,  and  obstructed 

nd  success,  and  preserved  their  tlicir  naturalization,  even  where  they  enjoy 

character.     Thoy  found  prose-  the  greatest  privileges.     This  applies  to 

1  old  believera  in  all  countnes  of  die  Rnbbinites  (that  is,  the  followers  of 

nan  empire,  and  in  die  East,  as  the  Talmud),  to  which  sect  nearly  all  the 

e  Ganges,  where  those  who  had  European  Jews  belong.    The  sect  of  the 

during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  Caraites,   who  reject  tlie  Talmud,  and 

ady  multiplied.     Egypt,  and  aJl  hold  to  the  law  of  Moses  only,  are  less 

iieni  coast  of  Africa,  were  filled  numerous,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the 

rah  colonies,  and  in  the  cides  of  Ea5n,    in   Turkey  and   E^asteni   Russia, 

inor,  of  Greece  and  Italy,  were  During  the  decline  of  civilization  in  Eu- 

dB  enjoying  the  rights  of  citizens.  ro{)e,  where  die  Jews  had  setded  as  colo- 

f  their  mutual  connexions,  and  by  nists,  even  under  the  Romans,  and  had 

ily  books,  thev  became  the  invol-  {lenetrated  as  far  as  Gaul  and  Germany, 

osmiments  of  the  propagation  of  owing  to  the  slave-trade,  they  preserved 

aity,  which  but  few  of  dieir  own  a  certain  degree  of  civilization  oy  means 

embraced.    They  were  not  re-  of  dieir  schools,  which,  during  the  confu- 

0  receive  it  by  the  Roman  empe-  sion  consequent  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Jndor  the  emperor  Julian,  they  old,  and  die  formation  of  new  states,  by 

1  ID  make  preparations  for  a  new  the  irruption  of  die  barbarians,  not  only 
o  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  re-  prcscr\'ed  their  existence,  but  obtained 
Adrian,  under  the  name  of  ^ia  dieiii  influence  and  authority.  They 
M.  Although  this  attempt  failed,  made  dienisclves  masters  of  the  com- 
ived  great  advantages  from  their  merce  of  the  old  world,  and,  as  money- 
im,  revived  at  Tiberias,  and  their  lendcra  and  brokers,  were  often  of  great 
lates  (presidencies  of  the  sanhe-  importance  to  princes  and  nobles ;  and, 
Mch  were  established— one  at  during  die  dreadful  persecutions  which 
,  for  the  Western  Jews  (429),  die  they  imden/vent  from  die  cruelty  of  the 
r  the  Jews  beyond  the  Euphrates,  Christians,  even  afler  the  seventh  century, 
Mahalia,  aflerwards  at  Bagdad,  diey  still  coutmued  prosperous  in  those 
rmer  was  hereditary,  the  latter  countries,    even    during   the    periods  in 

by  the  sanhe<lrim    at  Bagdad,  which  they  suffered  most.    Their  own 

iimbent  of  the  latter,  wliich  sub-  usury,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Christians, 

II  1099,  was  called  aichmalotarch  rather  dian  religious   liatred,   were    the 

)f  the  captivity).    These  two  pa-  true  causes  of  these  persecutions.    The 

SB  became  points  of  union,  and  most   dreadful    crimes,   and    all   public 

irishing  academies  in  the  Eustserv-  c^ilaniities,  were  attributed  to  diem  by  the 

minanes  for  their  learned  rabbins.  Christians,  as  a  pretext  for  riddmg  them- 

the  works  of  these  scholars  was  selves  of  troublesome  creditors,  or  for  ob- 

Bction  of  the  traditionary  exposi-  taining  possession  of  dieir  treasures,  either 

the  Old  Testament,  and  additions  by  their  execution  or  banishment;   but 
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their  wealth  and  adroitiieas  liad  rendered  account  of  their  connexion  with  then 

them  so  important,  that  they  were  always  secret  adherents  to  Judaism,  have  been 

able,  eventually,  to  secure  the  protection  particulaiiy  respectable,  and  are  in  pos- 

of  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers.    They  session    of  lar^    landed   estates,     llie 

Uvea  more  happily  among  tlie  Moham-  Dutch  Jews,  chiefly  fu^tives  from  Portn- 

medans,  although  tliey  were  distinguished  gal,  were  once  distinguished  for  their  im- 

by  dishonorable  bodges,  and  oppr^sed  by  mense  wealtli.    The  Polish  (who,  since 

heavy  taxes ;   and,  during   the  Moorish  12G4,  have  been  in  posseasion  of  irapor- 

supremacy  in  Spain,  their  prosperity  was  tant  privileges,  and   have  been  a  ^reat 

increasing,  and  their  learning  nourishing,  hindrance  to  the  industiy  of  the  cities) 

iSee  RMinicai  Language  am  LiUratitre.)  and  the  Russian  (now  the  most  nume- 

n  the  cities  of  France,  Germany  ana  rous]  have  possessed  tliemselves  of  nearly 

Italy,  afler  the  eleventh  century,  particu-  all  tne  commerce ;  also  of  the  inns^  the 

lar  streets,  and  enclosed  places,  were  as-  beer  and  brandy  shops,   and|^n  some 

signed  to  them,  in  consequence  of  which,  places,  of  the  post^ffices.    THKermiD 

in  the  persecutions  during  the  crusades,  Jews,  on  account  of  die  increK  of  the 

thousands  oflen  fell  victims  at  once  to  the  commercial  cities  and  corporation!!;,  hars 

popular  fury.    Decrees  of  councils,  and  kept  only  the  gleanings  of  the  retail  tiade. 

the  ordinances  of  secular  rulers,  repeated-  In  all  places,  the  Jews  have  a  pecubr 

ly  declared  the  Jews  incapable  of  enjoys  character.    Their  confinement  to  employ- 

inff  the  civil  rights  of  Christians,  and  of  ments  which  depend  principally  on  inpe- 

holding  public  offices.    They  coidd  no  nuity  and  cunning,  has  had  a  debeang 

where  be  domiciliated,  nor  attached  to  effect  on  the  great  body  of  them.    In 

any  guild  or  corporation ;  but,  in  consid-  modem    times,    iiowever,    distinguished 

eration  of  the  payment  of  certain  sums  scholars,  philosophers,  artists,  physirkm 

of  money,  they  enjoycMl  the  immediate  and  merchants  have  been  found  among 

protection  of  the  sovereign,  who,  in  his  tliem ;  as  Spinoza,  Moses  Mendebsobo, 

financial  embarrassments,  obliged    them  David    Friedldnder,    Moses    Kuh,   &c. 

to  make  repeated  contributions.    In  Ger-  The  philosophical  spirit  of  the  bat  half  of 

many,  they  paid  a  considerable  tax,  in  the  18th  century  first  began  to  acknowl- 

retum  for  which  they  were  protected,  as  odgetherightsof  the  Jews.    Plans  for  d» 

the  money  agents  (Kammerknechtt)  of  the  improvement  of  their  political  and  moial 

holy  Roman  empire,  as  they  are  aenomi-  condition  were  discussed,  and  aflerwank, 

natcd  in  an  imperial  letter  of  protection,  by  the  benevolence  of  some  govenimenti, 

Their  conversion    to   Cliristianity  could  carried  inti)  execution,  but  widi  Iktle,  and 

not  be  effected  by  sucli  treatment.    In  oflen  with  no  success.    The  only  coose- 

Spain  and   Portugal,  indeed,  at  the  end  quence  of  the  great  sanliedrim,  to  which 

of  the  fifleenth  century,  they  yielded  to  the  emperor  Napoleon    summoned  100 

force,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  bap-  rich  Jews  (1806),  was  an  imperial  decree^ 

tized  en  masse ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  storm  soon  afler,  declaring  those  Jews  only  to 

was  over,  they  were  seen  again  in  the  be  French  citizens  who  were  occupied  io 

synagogues.      Tlie    supersdtion    of  the  some  useful  employment ;  but  they  were 

fifteentli     cciitur}',     whose    worship    of  still  drawn  as  conscripts.    The  deiniao 

saints  and  relics  must  have  appeared  to  princes  were  more   desirous  to  give  the 

them  idolatry,  might  well  persuade  them  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  Jews.     The 

tiiat  tlieir  own    piu^    monotheism    was  disabilities  to  which  they  had    hitherto 

more  rational  and  scriptural.    From  this  been  subject,  were  removed ;  civil  priri- 

circuinstance,  and  from  their  pride  in  the  leges  were  granted  to  them ;  the  Isriei- 

antiquity  of  their  nation  and  constitution,  itish  consistory  was  established  in  CasKl, 

we  may  infer  how  many  of  those  who  under  the  Westphalian  govemmeot,  fcr 

]|ublicly  profe^ed  to  Imj  converts  to  Chris-  the  improvement  of  their  wonhip  and 

tiaiiity,  and  were  culled,  in  Portugal,  new  their  schools.    Still  more  important  an 

Christians^  and  who  might  attain  to  a  no-  tlie  improvements  in  the  Jewish  schoob 

ble  rank,  and  evon  to  high  church  digni-  in  Austria,  where  there  are  academies  tor 

ties,  were  still,  in  private,  Jews,  continu-  rabbins  at  Prague  and  Lemberg ;  in  Banh 

ing  scrupulously  to  observe  the  Mosaic  ria,  where  there  is  a  similar  inatitutioD,  at 

ceremonies.*    The  Portuguese  Jews,  on  Fiirth ;  and  in  tlie  Prussian  states^  where 

♦  It  is  well  known  that  the  litornlunc  of  Spain  liistoriaus,    52  jurists,    18    matbematiciaiis,  5« 

is  much  indebted  to  the  Ji-ww.    A  list  of  aulliors  poets,  8  on  rhetoric,  68  on  the  Talmiid,  19  iheo- 

of  Hebrew  origin  gives  561  on  philology)-,  20  on  logian*.  anil  73  translators.— /(mmoZ  o/the  UU' 

astrology,  07  commentators  or  expositors,  8-i  on  rani  Convention,  bold  at  New  Yoric,  Appcadi^ 

philosophy.  52  in  gnunmar,  36  on  mc<licinc,  18  No.'l  (New  York,  1831). 
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ired  all  civil  rights  in  1811.  60,000 ;  Turkestan,  40,000 ;  province  of 
D  distinction  whatever  l)etwcen  Iran,  35,000 ;  Rujada  in  Asia,  3000 :  total, 
Ghiiatians  by  tho  constitution  738,000. — Africa;  Morocco  and  Fez, 
latBfl,  but,  in  some  of  the  states,  300,000 ;  Tunis,  130,000 ;  Algiers,  30,000 ; 
ieen,  as  the  governor,  counsel-  Abyssinia,  20,000  ;  Tri|K)li,  12,000 ; 
Bentatives,  are  required  to  pro-  Egypt,  12,000:  total,  504,000. — Amtrica; 
oath,  their  beUef  hi  die  Chris-  North  America,  5000 ;  Nedicrlandish 
ID.  In  Euffland,  tho  Jew  bill,  colonies,  500  ;  Dememra  and  Esseqiiilx), 
1753,  enabluig  Jews  to  preier  200:  total,  5700.  New  Holland,  50.  Grand 
uralization  m  pariiament,  with-  total,  3,218,000.  Other  (wtimates  carry 
Qg  the  sacrament,  was  rc))caled  die  number  to  five  or  even  six  millions. 
9ar.  In  May,  1830,  an  attempt  Tho  black  Jews,  in  the  East  Indies,  are 
,  in  parliament,  to  remove  the  natives,  and  slaves  who  have  embraced 
iUties  affecting  die  Jews,  but  Judaism. — See  Ba^nage,  Histoire  dts  Jvtfsy 
Ed  by  die  ministry,  and  the  from  the  Cliristian  era  to  1716  (fifteen 
"an  lost  In  France^  the  chain-  volumes) ;  J.  M.  Jost^s  History  of  the  Lh 
Nities  voted,  in  1830,  that  the  raelites  since  the  ISwe  of  the  JnaecahteSj 
nisters  of  worship  should  be  (Berlin,  1820 — 1820,  seven  volumes,  from 
die  pubUc  chest,  like  die  Chris-  lOTy  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  IIIQO.)  On  the 
Germany,  a  number  of  Jews  civil  condition,  commerce  and  literature 
f  abandoned  the  system  of  the  of  the  Jews  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy, 
id  performed  divine  worship  in  during  the  middle  a^rt^s,  from  die  begin- 
in  language,  in  a  manner  ap-  ning  of  tho  cighdi  to  the  end  of  the  siz- 
tbat  of  the  Cliristians.  Hum-  tecnth  crntury,  see  Arthur  Beugnot,  Les 
5  seat  of  this  society.  In  gen-  Juifs  cT Occident,  &.c.  (Paris,  1^24).  The 
lews  in  Europe,  widiout  re-  liest  religious  history  of  the  Jews  is 
their  religion,  have,  more  diaii  Peter  Beer's  History,  Doctrines  and 
shown  a  clisnosiuon  to  adopt  Opinions  of  all  tho  religious  Sects  that 
lefinement,  while  their  brethren  have  existed  or  do  exist  among  the 
)  Mohammedans  and  heathens  Jews,  and  of  the  mystical  Doctrine  of  the 
barbarism  of  their  masters.  Cabbula  (Brunn,  1822,  two  parts).  See 
aae  of  March,  1817,  iuifiorumt  ZeoV;  History  of  the  Jewish  Staies  (Berlin, 
are  conferred  on  the  Jews  in  1828) ;  S(>e  also  the  Hebrew  CommonweaUhj 
io  embrace  Christiunitv.  Land  translated  from  Jahn's  Biblische  Archaolo- 
them  gratuitously,  where  they  /rie  ( Andover,  1828),  and  Milman's  Histovy 
under  die  name  of  The  Society  of  the  Jews  (Ix)ndon,  1829.) 
ih  Christians,  They  are  inime-  Jennsh  Law,  The  sources  of  the  Jew- 
ject  to  a  court  at  Petersburg,  ish  law  ure  die  ftlosaic  law  and  the  Tal- 
by  the  emperor,  aro  exempt  mud  (c\.  v.);  hence  the  rabbis  arethe  Jew- 
iTy8ervice,tit)m  having  soldiers  ish  lawyers.  The  Jewish  law,  in  all  its 
on  diem,  from  all  taxes  lor  20  extent,  is  very  complicated,  and  full  of 
may  engage  in  any  trade  with-  niretirs.  In  some  countries  of  Europe, 
nibject  to  the  restrictions  of  die  the  Jews  enjoy  a  separate  jurisdiction  to  a 
ir  the  institutions  for  the  con-  certuin  degree,  and  iidierit  according  to 


453,524 ;  Euroj)ean  Turkey,  l)or  or  otherwise ;  he  has  also  the  use  of 
3late8  of  the  Gcmian  Confed-  die  fortune  which  she  possessed  at  tho 
8,000 ;  Prussia,  l'i4,000 ;  Neth-  time  of  the  marriage,  and  is  her  sole  heir. 
0,000 ;  France,  (jOfiOO ;  Italy,  Testaments  are  governed  by  the  princi- 
ireat  Britain,  12,000 ;  Crncow,  plcw  of  the  donatio  inter  vivos  and  the  Io- 
nian Isles,  7000 ;  Denmark,  nalio  mortis  causa^  according  as  the  will 
it7.eriand,  1070  ;  Sweden,  450:  was  made,  in  a  state  of  health,  or  of  dan- 
nbcr  of  Jews  in  Eurojwr,  gerous  sickness.  The  niles  of  legal  de- 
er a  proportion  of  113th  \mn  of  scent  umong  the  Jews  are  as  follo>vs : — 
tion,  calculated  at  227,000,000.—  {na)  Among  the  descendants,  the  sons  and 
iatic  Turkey,  *)00,000;  Arabia,  their  male  descendants  inherit  lirst ;  afler 
llindofftan,  100,000 ;  China,  them  the  daughters,  and,  in  case  of  there 
ID* 
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Iiring  none,  the  (eiiialc  (Utn'onflantu  in  the  Htruincnt ;  and  I  ronroive  !h<*  pres 

iiexi  flegree.    (hh)  \i\vT  the  doweiiiluiiLH  !h«tgni|>hy  to   In*    a    romiption 

tullowa  the  lather  ;    it*  he  in  dead,  the  Fit'iich  jru  tromBe,  a  iniiiip  ti»  pla; 

brotlieRi  of  tlie  dec(w«ed  aiiil  their  de-  Ami  in  t\v^  Hrl^ic  or  I^ow  J>titrl 

sreiMlaiitH,  oud,  in    tiiihin*  ot'  all  tht^sc  whence  come  many  of  unr  tovd,  a 

chiaH.ni,  the  Hsteni  of  the  deceased  and  id  a  rutile  lur  ehihln^n.     SinH'tinn 

their  dt'wendantH.      PerMNW    reUited  hy  will  cill  it  a  JewS'harp  :  and  an«kti 

the  nH>ther*ii  Hide  never  inherit  from  eacli  nion  ^ven  <if  it  in  a  jatc9-harp,  I 

other  :    ebildrDn   may  inherit  from  tlie  the  ptuce  whrn!  it  in  nhtvi^l  u|m>ii 

moUier ;  tlic  mother  never  can  ftoin  the  tween  the  juw;;."      (r^tfrfcr  •■inoHi 

childn^n.     l^*gitimate  children  do  not  e\.  i,  H2.) 

rhi«ie  illefntinuite,  even  if  the  fruit  of  lui  Jeziraii,  in  the  Caliahi,   in  tiv 

inci'tituouH  connexiiiii,  uidi^w  the  mother  world,  th<.*   world   (»f  the   thinkiii 

of  tite  illeiritimate  chili Iren  irt  a  vlave,  or  stancen.    In  th«*  (.'almlistio  th«*Q|o|E 

ni»t  of  J«'wish  hliMMl  ;  in  which  caM.\  the  also  the  name  of  a  lMK»k.  in  sijftl 

childn*n  do  not  iidicrit  from  the  father  in  which  tn'aL^  of  tli«'  worKl,  vt'  mot 

any  event.    The  !in«t-lH>ni  son  niceivi^  a  time  and  of  the  M>td.     It  is  cxtnMii 

dmihh;  i«hare  of  the  |iro|)erty  which  the  Hcunr  ;  every   thiof;    in    it    in   ex 

lather  actually  ]K>!MiM>i],  not.  however,  of  in   numlN'ra  and  letter*.      <hie  u 

niicollecttNl  deht**.     On  tlie  other  liaiid,  he  makes  the  |iatrian*h  Almdiam  the 

lutf  t(»  liear  alsit  n  douhle  share  of  tlie  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishiui  aiul 

deUz*  due  Iroiii  his  fath«T.      If  llift  firHt-  drim,  and,  ihen'fon',  mu^t   have 

bom  dii>s  l»eion'  the  flivinion  taken  iilace,  lN*fbn*  the  T;iliiuid.     Tiiis  Imtik 

iijs  riyrht  of  primof^enitun*  lulls  to  hu  de-  short,  and  many  ediiions  have  Um 

McentiaxiLs.     Anv  one  nmv  n*nounce,  m41  lishtHl.    TIk*   l:ist  edition  i?>  tiv  K 

orpive  away  hiri  ri^'ht  of  iMiiiM>p*niturv.  (AinMenlam,  hU'i;,  witli  a  Ijiiiin 

The  here«litJU'y>ricce>fsion  of  iIm^  huslNiiMl  tion,  (-i|niilly  incoiiipr»'hen>ihI«'. 

and  wife  is  n*Kidate«l  hy  the  time  of  the  Jinn\  or  JrnnA  :  a  couMderahli 

contiiniaiicc  of  the  nmrringii'.     (r)  Kw}'  men*iul  haven  of  Arabia,  on  the  t^ 

pmit  UMsi  l»e  public,  aiul  the  property  \x*  t\w  KmI  sea.     It  ni.-iy  lie  con«iderei 

ri'fpdaiiy  transfem.'*!  :    tf»  annul  a  legal  |Mtrt  of  AleecM,  and  i*<  supfMirted  \n 

gnu  It,  a  new  grant,  with  pro|HT  formalities,  carrying  on   the   tnide   with     IimI 

is  nipiisiie.     A  verltal  gnuit   is  biiHling  Kif\pt,  and   jKirtly   ii\  the  cuniHH 

only  when  made  by  n  \er)' >ick  |M*n«i»ii,  or  pilgrini-«   fnirn   thf   em'Lot«  .-mil   f»f 

one  in  ininiinent  (lan;;er.     A  Jew  attains  fnttn  the  n|i{ii>>iii>  p;:iiiii'>  nf  Atiii 

hi'«  in»ji»hi\   at  the  a^*  of   l.'i  \ears  and  cn^x  at  Siiuki-in  ti>  n-ae|i  tln^  faii, 

one  dav.  if  he  ha^  olivimislv  nacluMl  the  of  .MohaniiiHilaii  {lilunma;:*'.  It  i>> 

iM-riinl  of  pulHTt\.     A  Jewi'wi.  nnih'r  the  in   a   Imm-n,  -^iinlv    •!»*fin!.  tli-Mi 

Nune  cinMiinManci's,  i?*  of  ngf  ut  Vi  yean*,  water.   The  •.tn«t-  an-  \»  n  ii»miv 

A  Jew  i.<«  not  allowril  to  en:;ii:re  in  eoin-  t-nimni'e  tn  th«'  m.-hl  i^j  t'>itt  ft'  •»hiv 

ni'TPi'  l»i't«»re  hii"  *2ih\t  \ear.     'I'he  jrirl  re-  it  i-*  liaiiirt-nxi-  t'»  aiii  iii|>t  t'-'iii;:  ii 

mains,  until  she  i.*>  t'lill  :;n»wii,  under  the  out  a  pilnt.      Tip-  r.nL'ii''li  tiuiie  h* 

(Niternal  aiilhoriiv,  wheo  iii>'  tlttlMT  may  loniii-riy  miiH'.itintM*-  ;  hut  iiii!n<r 

gi\e  her  in  inarria«;i>.  .-t^'aiiiM    hiT  kiiowl-  ai'tiiiii<«  h.'iM*  imiw  rtdui*iil  itt-*al« 

•■dp*  and  wi'h.     Vi'euriliiii:  to  the  law*  of  Tlif  Aiim  rieiiii"  liaxe  •^►mi«-  •-■•mhiict 

s"\tr.»l  coiintrM'Js  lull  aifi-  of  Jew>  is  the  thi*>  pine**.     Knn,  :ri    |.*i   y..  :    |:.f. 

Kiiiii*  a-  that  of  ntliiT  iiih'tbitaiil>.  \.       Tor  t'ijr:li«  r  iiiliinn  iii<>ci.  •«■>' 

JiMx-ll«Kp    I-*  a   kind  of  iiiti>ii-al  in-  lianlt'^  TVnr*/*  i/i  .//^I'/nr, 

stniiii*  Tit  Ip-IiI  U'twifn  thi*  terth,  which  Jiiiun.  m  (ii>h»N.<«r  SiiinN.nr  \ 

(n\>"«  a  •Miiiiiil  \t\  t|i«>   rri'irioii  of  a  hpriii*r  Ami     ariiKiiilv  Onut   :  .iimr  i>l' 

i>f  iron,  wliH'li,  Ih-iiii:  «imii  k  Ity  the  hand,  \<«i.'i.  whirl i  i !•.!•<.  t'r<i!ii  :ii>iMiii.iin«  !• 

pln\s   a^ani«t   tin-   linsifh.       -  Tin*  Jiw*.  <iri  ut  HiKlian.i  atnM 'iii|.i^   Tarii 

tniiiip.'*!<i\'*  adiliL'i'i:!  iiiK  oii^pitor  of -'iich  atN  r  a   \.  \\.  r,m^    «i|' in'm-  lii; 

iiialten>,  **«ii-i-(ii'»   ti>  i.'ike    ii«    name   tnuii  imli-^,  th^W'*  n/ti  '\f   |.ik'-  i^f   \rn\ 

the  nation   nf  lln-   Jiw«..    ainl   i-*  \iil:rul\  "iTi'"*  of  .'^ainanMHil,    ltit<-fi.iri.i,   'I 

In  lie%rd  to  U- oiii- i.t' tlirir  uio!niiiii-iii*>  i»t'  ll.ilk   aipl  (i.iui    ap-  mi  it>  bnii- 1 

inline.     Hill,  u[Niri    iii<|iiirv.   Mm  will  nut  li:.«  Ih«ii   !;•  imtiIIv  Ulniiii.  :)i.ii 

liiid  iui\  ^Ul-h  iii«trMiii<  iiT  ;i- ;iii»  iIi'mtiIm  il  iinilv   t)i»i\i-i|   iriti>  tli>-   <    i«|m.i!i   •« 

liv  the  ituthniv  thai  ti«  ai  I  t'J»-\\t«h  iiiii<«if.  that  il'«  roiii^-  u -i«  tiirie-ii  ir«t<i  il« 

lii  ^iKiit,  llii4  ili-tnilii*  lit   I"  a   iiHTi"   Im»\\  <-ii-ihiii*lh\   iIm- T.4r1;«r*,  ari-nf.j.ii:;  t- 

pla)  tiiiiij;.  aiiil  i!P'.ijk.ilil«-.  "t  C-<-lt',  oflii  III:;  I  •  l<i|-f  tin-  h •Jii  «'i  iiliiii.  init  .ii->-iip 

/^ui«-tl  tiihrr  \%iiii  u  toicc  or  an)  other  in-  «itlii-i>>,  ah-nit  171'.'.     Tioo  i»puii<-i 
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>y  Mahe-Brun,  and  other  gcogra-  dore,  then  brought  to  O^t  Clemens  Syl- 
who  maintain  that  the  Jihon  al-  vius  first  showed  the  falsehood  of  the 
iowod  into  the  lake  of  Aral,  and  story.  Spenheim  defended  the  account  in 
t  rejected  opinion  was  formed  and  his  Dt  Johanna  Papista.  Gibbon  says, 
ited  by  persons  whose  knowledge  **  Till  the  reformation,  the  tale  was  repeat- 
perfect,  particularly  with  regard  to  ed  and  believed  without  offence,  and  Jo- 
n  of  the  Caspian  sea,  or  the  exist-  an's  female  statue  long  occupied  her  place 
'  the  lake  of  Aral.  among  the  popes,  in  the  cathedral  of  Si- 
,  son  of  David's  sister,  and  his  first  enna.  She  has  been  annibilated  by  two 
,  fought  valiantly  for  David,  but  learned  Protestants,  Blondell  and  Bayle ; 
howc^  a  revengeful  and  artful  but  their  brethren  were  scandafized  by 
for  instance,  against  Abner  (2  this  equitable  and  generous  criticism. 
,  in,  27, 39)  and  Amasa  (2  Samud^  Spanheim  and  L'Enfimt  attempt^  to  save 
$c^  His  services  secured  him  the  this  poor  engine  of  controversy  ;  and 
fVavid,  though  that  king  was  of>  even  Mosheim  condescends  to  cherish 
ended  with  him  (2  Samudy  xviii,  some  doubt  and  susptcion." 
4).  Afier  David's  death,  he  es-  Joan  op  Arc  (Jtatmt  d^Arc) ;  the  Maid 
the  cause  of  Adonia,and  was  killed  of  Orleans.  The  belief,  prevalent  in  the 
emple,  by  the  altar,  at  the  command  middle  ages,  that  particular  individtraJs 
mon  (1  JGngs,  ii,  28,  seq.).  were  gifted  with  supernatural  powers,  as 
HIM  MuRAT.  (See  MtraL)  instruments  of  a  higher  will,  explains  the 
HiMSTHALER.  (Scc  DoUoT.)  extraordinary  character  and  conduct  of 
,  the  papess,  according  to  a  story  tlie  maid  of  (Means.  Afler  the  death  of 
lieyed,  l3ut  now  acknowledged  to  Charles  VI,  king  of  France,  in  14^ 
iction,  was  a  native  of  Mentz,  of  Henry  VI  of  England,  then  a  child  of 
le  of  Gilberta  or  Agnes,  who,  fall-  nine  months  old,  was  proclaimed  king  of 
oTe  with  an  Elnglishman  at  Fulda,  France,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes 
travel  with  him,  studied  at  Athens,  (1420);  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
ited  Rome.  Continuing  to  conceal  acted  as  recent.  France  had  been  di»- 
L,  she  took  the  name  Johannes  tracted,  for  42  years,  by  civil  dissensionsL 
MMj  and  rose,  by  her  talents,  fit)m  On  one  side  were  queen  Isabella,  the 
ion  of  a  notary  to  the  papal  chair,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  England  ;  on  the 
the  name  of  John  VIII  (854  to  other,  the  dauphin  Charles,  who  had  been 
'tween  Leo  IV  and  Benedict  III),  abandoned  by  his  own  mother,  was  su|>- 
»¥emed  well,  but,  having  become  ported  by  the  Orleans  party.  This  divis- 
st  by  a  servant,  or,  according  to  ion,  and  the  talents  of  the  English  gene- 
by  a  cardinal,  she  was  deliv-  rale^  the  earls  of  Someiset,  Warwick, 
I  a  solemn  procession,  and  died  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  Arundel,  Talbot  and 
spot,  near  the  Coliseum,  which  Fastolfe,  had  reduced  nearly  all  France  to 
he  popes  are  said  to  have  avoid-  the  dominion  of  England.  The  dauphin, 
r  after  in  their  processions.  This  a  youth  of  J  9,  was  crowned  at  Foictiers 
first  related  by  Marianus  Sco-  as  king  Charles  VII.  He  possessed  many 
his  Chronicon  (in  the  12tli  century),  qualities  proper  for  interesting  his  coun> 
mentioned  by  any  contemporary  trymen  in  his  favor,  and  was  wanting  on- 
bostile  to  die  papal  see,  and  is  ^n-  ly  in  firmness  and  resolution.  SdU  he 
wnsidered,  since  Bloudell's  Eclair-  maintained  himself  in  France  fi>r  the 
ni  sur  unt  Ftmmej  as  a  mere  fable,  space  of  seven  years.  At  length,  Bourges, 
camination  on  the  sella  stercoraru^  and  the  territory  belonging  to  it,  were 
B  gave  rise  to  this  storv  ;  perhaps  nearly  all  that  remained  to  him.  Paris 
satire  on  die  barofac^  profligacy  and  the  north  of  France,  as  far  as  the 
«  popes  ;  perhaps  it  is  a  fruit  of  Loire,  were  in  possession  of  the  English, 
cltement  against  the  popes,  which  Salisbury  had  been  besieging  Omans 
3  very  general  in  the  13th  century  ;  since  Oct  12, 1428.  The  city  was  brave- 
still  have  thought  it  to  be  an  al-  ly  defended  by  Gaucour.  Its  fall  would 
of  the  decretals  of  the  pseudo  Isi-  have  loiined  the  cause  of  CharlesL  In  the 
n  the  lime  of  Honorius  II,  1061  to  Leo  valleys  of  the  Vosges^  on  the  old  frontiers 
popes  were  actually  obliged,  after  their  of  Lorraine,  in  the  Village  of  Domremy  la 
,  to  seat  tbemselveH  upon  a  stool  with  an  Pucelle  (q.  v.),  on  the  bimks  of  the  Meuse^ 
,  wbcre  they  were  examined  by  the  lived  a  peasant  girl,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  whose 
'i^r^Sltllirrt^a^n^t^or^^^^^  parents  u-ere  common  counnyneople  of 
d  per«,u  can  be  a  memi>cr  of  the  Catho-  reputable  character,  and  in  good  cucum- 
tbood.  Stances  for  their  station.     In  the  midst  of 
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tiiniil  and  8tipcmitioi»  neimna,  w)io  were  ctUe],    At  length,  bf'ing  nlMied  of  ihr 

ill  conUniml  tmtible  and  alann  at  tiie  ni»-  tnith  of  Iter  claims,  D\\ulnn,the  okmitv- 

furtiineii  of  tlieir  country,  Joan  was  quiet-  ttious  man  at  court,  was  appointed  to  bi 

iy  occupied  in  (loraGstic  employ  mentis  and  her  conatani  attendant    and  broihcr  ia 

fN>metinif«  in  driving  the  cattle  to  fwirture.  arma,   and  vhe    received  penniMoo  to 

Her  hifltoiy  has  been  ver}'  minutely  tiacod.  hasten  with  Dunoiit  to  the  dehvrnnre  of 

The  third  volume  of  the  Notices  and  E^-  Orleans.    From  this*  period,  she  appian 

tracts  from  Manuscripts  in  the  libran*  of  the  tiurst  rharecter  in  the  histoiy  of  the 

the  king,  by  De  TAvendy  (Parvs  ITOU,  4to.),  middle  ages  of  France.    In  a  miie  dmk 

contains  whatever  is  important  rpspecting  aimed  cap  a  pity  she  bore  the  swnfd  and 

lier,  taken  from  28  maimscripts  relating  to  the  Harnnl  Imiiner,  as  tlie  sif^nal  uf  virtn- 

her  trial  aiul  condeuuiation.    She  was  of  n',  at  tlie  head  of  Uie  aniiv.    Still  no  ud- 

a  delicate  frame,  and  uncommon  sensibil-  feminine  cruelty  ever  staimHl  her  coodnrt 

ity  of  tompf>ninieuL    This,  periiaps,  was  She  was  wouiuled  several  timet  her»IC 

iHMf^iteiitHl  by  the  circumstance  of  her  but  never  IuIIihI  any  one,  or  Aed  aai 

Iteinfr  exempt  fn>in  tlic  common  law  of  blood  with  her  own  han«l.      There  ap- 

I  Iff  m*x  :  and  Dufresnoy  lias  n.*marked  ]K«n<,  as  Fr.  Schlep^l  says  in  liin  llirtm 

liow  tiiid  cirrumstance  and  her  spirit  of  of  tlie  Mai<l  of  l)rl(*aufl,  fnim  old  Fmvfc 

de^-ocitm  may  acciMint    for  her  viiqons.  Documents  {Gtsckiehie  der  Junitfrau  «■ 

Her  enthusiasm,  and  her  liabitK  of  solitary  Orleans^    aus    ali/ram.    tfueiitu,    Berfak 

meditati<tn,  explain  tlie  anjn'Hc  voices  and  l^'*'20),  there  apiiear^  to  have  lieen  do  mk* 

visions  of  tlie  mai«l.     While  her  compan-  er  earthly  paMion  in  her  lieart  tlian  devo- 

ioDswere  sportini^  beneath  the  Fairies*  t  ion  to  her  counrn*,  to  tlie  di-scrndaot  ot 

trpe,  tlie  lieautifuj  May  {U  btau  Mai  ou  St.   Louis,  and  tlie   sarrvtl    lilies.      It  ii 

Carhrt  des  ftes),  not  tiu*  from  tlie  fountain  shown  also,  by  the  ducuments  of  her  tridL 

of  IkHiiremv—a  tree  which  was  onre  sa-  and  nf  the  ^'vi^ion  uf  it,  in  l-tSi  that  «br 

crcNl  to  tlie  l)niids,and  famous  in  many  a  luut  not  kille<l  any  of  the  «'neniy  with  brr 

ghoMly  tale — Joan  was  singinp  and  danc-  own  hand,  from  a  tondenitMi  of  cnoscieiire, 

ing  by  heraelC  in  pious  enthusinsiii,  and  and  was  even  more  anxious  about  ikr 

binding  garlands  for  tlie  lioly  virgin,  in  the  souls  than  the  lM)dieM  of  the  F^glish  who 

linle  cliaiiel  <if  ^our  l^dy  i>f  Bellemont,"  were  blain.    NevenheleiM,  it  wnubi  spm 

which  siie  usually  visited  on  SatunUy.  fmni  some  |inj«api4  of  I^englet  DufmiHi) 

She  was  never  n  M'r\'aiit,  at  leart  not  in  an  [Hittoirt  de  Jearuu  d*,irf^  yierfpr  Hrrom. 

inn.    The  Knglish  rlinmielera  liave  mis-  Paris  V«^^,  and  Ainrtenlarn,  l7.V<k  thsi 

n*pn-sente<l  thesi'  faet:*;  and  Hume  is  also  hbe  did  not  nl\vn\!4  rarr}-  the  Ivuiiht,  and 

in  errnr  with   n*viinl   to  her  age.     The  nrtiially   iimd:*    iim*   nf  thi*    ronMTreii^ 

iMMiiitifiil  Jiwn  was  but  \t^  wIh'U  ^lle  went  ^woni  iu  ritM*  of  n«-i-ii«>ity.     Tlii:*  liwonj 

to  the  dauphin  at  I'liiiion  in  Tf>iiraint*.  was  taken   by   her  ilinTtiiin<<    fn»m   ttr 

<*<»iiimaiided,  ai*  >he  iwwrted.  by  n  vision  elitireh  of  St.  ("at  hah  iie  at  riirbots.  HlH-rr. 

of  our  L'ulv  of  l^'Ueiiioiit.  to  mii«e  the  xiegi*  i44*oonliiiir  to  the  i'(iir\.  iioUidv  had  lvti>r*- 

of  tMi'.iiLS  :uiil   to   roiidiK't   t^harles  to  known  (»f  it<i  tAJMriiee.     Atb'r  siii.^  t,WK 

KheiiiiM  to  be  rn iwnet I, hhe  pnTH'iiteti  lier-  avoided  the  f*oiii|iiiiiy  «)f  turn.  pONw-iJ  Iki 

Helf  in   Felmiar)'.  VVJ^K  to  the  ^^ivenior  nitflits  %%ith  v^ornrn,  and   kept  oil   k>** 

of  Vaiirotileiir,    KoIm-h    of   liaudrieourt,  lenuihts  i\s  nitii*h  ii*i  |Ni!<i<.iii|f>,  ;iwn\  !>%••< i 

who  at  tin4  thoiichf  Imt   |ioitieK«e4l,  and  the  ramp.     Thf  p>rieml  U-iief  nt'  brr  elr- 

twiredisnii'wed  Iht:  but  n]M»n  Iht  n'tum-  \ate<l  nii!«<ioii.  «*f  \\liii*h  ^)H■  Im  r^  If  was 

intr  n  iliini  lini*',   h*'  N-nt  her  to  Cliinon  piiHirtly  {M'r^iiniii  i!,  priNliinil  tin-  ni<i*«f\- 

wiih  litter*  of  n'(*oiinneiidntii»n.      Ibn*  tnionlinar>  etii *<*!.<«.     Kixiliiii',  f-|ii\n)nii£^ 

the  daiiphiii  onlrretl   her  to  In'  «*xiifiiiiH'd  ]»if»iiH  nn«{  brive,  liMikini;it>  one  Mii^rlf  sjnv 

by  tilt' bt?«hi>p  lit*  Mi'au\  nnd  John  Morin.  ^he  was  i«kilt'iill\  eiii|i|«iyi-tl  )i\  :)tf  c*nr- 

.**^he   iii   nUi    ruijil   to   \\:\\%'    inuiietliately  inN  to  nniiiiaii-  (Ih*  anii>.  uliih- tl.t\  tW 

IMMiiteil  nut  fh*'  kiiiL'.  win  nil  •(Iif  hail  nev-  not  implintU  ti>lln\%  Imt  eiHih^iliv.    ''pit 

cr  se«-ii.   uinl  wliii  liml   fniqitHM  ly  mixed  Iin4    eriter|iri.«*    \\:ih    j^ui'i'i-^y^^r'ul.       Wifti 

anioiiif  bi*>  eoiirticn*.  :iim1  lo  have  n'|N'alfd  10,0(111  iiifii,   uiidrr  tli»  iNiiiiM.:uiii   i<l*  Sr 

toliiin  a  pni\er  wbfli  hf  hnil  innib'tothe  S'Vern*.  Ibiimiii  iuhI  1«ii  llin-.  >Ii'-  num-i:- 

\inrin  Mnr%.     It   i;*  rertain  that  p|ie  \va«  iiI    tnnii    ItJniw,   niul,  mi  tin-   *J:i|*i    \|.rL 

(  xniiiiiieil  lor  tbnt'  \%ttk<f.by  niAiiy  intel-  I4*J!',  tiit*n-il  OrN  iins.  \\  nb  Mi|i|>Iifs.     \\s 

iiir**nt  UH'ii.  e(iiin54c|l*>r«  of  |MirliaiiitMit  anti  IhiIiI   Millifjs  \t%  uliieh   -bi*  .-uiiiiuit  tl  \\^ 

di\iiii>.     She  wan  then -liTn'lly  in>|M»*tiil  U'«ii-i:i>il,  the   l*iiirh«li   win    i'mivi!   fn  tt 

li\  the  ilanpbiirft  iiitith«-r-iii-iaw   ;iiid  her  tlii-ir   iiitn*iii*lini«iits   an^l    SiMTi<ik    ato*- 

iiMirt  lailie?*,  wliinliTJant!  Imt  t«i  Im-  a  tnn*  di>ii«*«l  tin-  m.  p-   Mn\  .*•,  H*i» .    Ji>aii  nr' 

Virgin  (yu'ftfr  rff J i7  unt  mhVrr  rt  rraie  pu-  eaptuntl   M*\eral  |>la<*e»   :n   the   riK<iitv  : 
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pQBKflBioii,  and  defeated  them  in  a  battle  carried,  May  24, 1431,  to  the  slake,  when 

near  Patay,  where  geneFal  Talbot  was  her  courage  a][^)eared  to  be  daunted.  She 

tikeo,  and  the  valiant  Fastolfe  himself  was  sulmiitted  to  the  church,  and  declared  her 

forced  to  flv.    Charles  entered  Rheims  in  revelations  to  be  the  work  of  Satan.    Her 

tnufD(»b.  At  the  anointing  and  coronation  punishment  was  then  commuted  to  per- 

of  the  king,  July  17,  Joan  stood  at  his  petual  imprisonment.    But  pretexts  were 

flde.    In  full  armor,  and  bearing  the  ban-  soon  found  to  treat  her  as  a  relapsed  crim- 

Kf,  she  took  the  office  of  a  constable,  and  inal,  and,  as  such,  she  was  burnt  by  a  slow 

leld  the  swonl  over  the  king.    Her  com-  &ns  at  Rouen,  May  90,  and  her  ashes  were 

oinion  having  been  thus  fulfilled,  she  thrown  into  the  Seine.    She  died  with 

rished  to  return  to  her  home,  but  was  undaunted  fortitude.     When  they  were 

fevailed  upon  to  stay.    AH  France  now  putting  the  inquisition  cap  on  her  head, 

cknowledgcd  Charles  as  king ;  and  Bed-  before  going  to  the  piki,  she  said  to  her 

xd  could  only  maintain  himself  by  valor  attendant,  MaUrt,  par  la  grace  de  Dmu,  it 

od  prudaoce.    He  repulsed,  in  Septem-  strai  ct  soir  en  pcaradu.     There  is  a  tracu- 

er,  the  assault  upon  Paris.    Here  Joan  tion  tiiat,  when  she  ex]>ired,  a  white  dove 

ns  wounded,    and  Charles    retired  to  was  seen  to  rise  from  the  pile.    Among 

iouigea.     A  title  of  nobility  was  now  the  divines  who  bad  condemned  her,  tiiere 

ooferred  on  the  heroine  and  her  family,  was  only  one  Englishman,  the  bishop  of 

ibe  vras  fiist  called  Dalisy  then  Didisj  and,  Winchester.    In  1450  and  1451,  measures 

iudly,  Dy  Lw  ;  her  coat  of  anns  con-  were  taken  for  revising  the  process.  1455^ 

lined  two  golden  lilies  and  a  sword  point-  the  relations  of  Joan  applii^  for  a  revision. 

Dg  upwards  and  bearing  a  crown.  Mean-  Pope  Calixtus  III  committed  die  affiiir  to 

rhile,  Be<lfbrd  was  assembling  new  fbrce&  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  bisiiops  of 

kuguufly  and  Brittany  still  acknowledged  Paris  and  Coutance,  and  an  inquisitor, 

lie  young  king  Henry  VI,  who  had  been  This  court  pronounced,  in  1456,  their  de- 

:rowned  at  Paris.     Thus  strengthened,  cision,  that  the  12  articles  alleged  against 

he  Engiisl)  again  pushed  on  and  besieged  her  were  false,  and  declared  her  entirely 

AUttfwgae.    The  maid  threw  herself  in-  innocent.    Her  memory  was  preserved  by 

0  the  town,  as  she  had  done  at  Orleans,  monuments.  In  the  market-place  at  Rou- 
ut  in  a  sally,  May  25,  1431,  was  taken  en,  there  is  a  statue  of  her,  on  which,  un- 
irisoner  l^  the  Burgundians.  She  sur-  der  her  coat  of  aims,  is  the  inscript^n : 
eudered  to  Lyonnel,  the  bastard  of  Ven- 

lonie.    She  was  at  firet  confined  at  Cro-  ?rf^  virpneod^/fTuUtur  emec^ona ; 

oy.  but  afterwanls  at  Beaurevoir.    Upon  ^«/^  ^'-^'^  ft^  *«* '^J  «^«tf • 

ittriDg  tliat  she  was  to  be  dehvered  to  the  ^  "^^'^^  '^'^  ^^^^^ISS^^^"?/ 1 

-.    1.  ?   ,,  .       ,,  ,  .,  1A/WU1  Beneaih  the   maiden's  sword  the  luics  safely 

^.oglish  (kmg  Heniy  havmg  paid  10,000  Woom,  ^ 

nries  for  her),  she  attempted  to  escape  by 

nping  from  a  window  of  tlie  castie,  and  According  to  the  portrait  of  the  maid, 

m  seriously  injured.    In  this  condition,  which  Alex.  Lenoir    discovered  in    the 

be  came  into  the  power  of  the  Elngliah.  town-house  at  Orleans,  where  there  is  al- 

it  the  instigation  of^her  own  countrymen,  so  a  statue  of  her,  and  which  he  sent  to 

^ierre  Cauchon,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  insti-  the  Paris  museum  of  French  monuments, 

iited  a  process  against  her,  and  the  uni-  JivxpeiUs  Auguttinsy  she  must  have  been 

enity  of  Paris  demamled  her  execution,  exceedingly  beautiful.    Her  features  have 

hd  was  condejnned  by  die  church  as  a  a  sofl  and  enthusiastic  expression ;  they 

Mcereas  and  heretic.    The  secular  arm  have  what  the  French  call  ViniMt  em 

id  no  control  over  this   decree.      De  cdbnt.    She  has  a  cap  with  feathers  on 

Averdy  gives  diis  as  an  excuse  for  the  her  head,  and  is  holdmg  in  her  hands  a 

lactivit}'  of  the  king,  who  made  little  ex-  shield  and  the   consecrated  sword.     A 

rtkm  in  behalf  of  the  heroine.     But  that  monument,  widi  her  bui^  in  marble,  was 

^it  and  indolent  prince  never  showed  erected  to  her  in  Domremy,  September, 

unself  zealous  and  constant  in  any  thing.  1820. — See  Berriat  St  Prix,  /eami€  dPArc^ 

SiKT  four  months'  imprisonment,  the  mno-  ou  Coup  ^GXLswr  Us  Rivoluiumt  au  Temps 

rat  entljusiast,  who  had  resolutely  defend-  de  CharUs  VI  ei  r//(Pari8, 1817) ;  Lebrun 

i  hervelf,  and  at  the  examhiatiou  had  nam-  des  Charmettes,  Hist,  de  Jeamu  a* Arc  (from 

1  Sl  3licharl  as  the  angel  whose  voice  original  documents,  Paris,  1817, 3  vols.) ; 
le  had  heard  in  her  fathers  garden,  in  her  JoDois,  Hist,  abrif^e  delaVieei  Exphiis  de 
5th  year, and  as  her  constant  guardian  and  Jeanne  d'Arc  (Pans,  1821 ).— The  name  of 
lendant,  was  sentenced,  by  the  inquisi-  the  maid  of  Orieans  is  no  less  cekbrated 
n  at  Rouen,  to  be  burnt  for  sorcery  and  in  the  annals  of  poetiy.  The  epic  and 
lercouFse  widi  infernal  spirits.    She  was  romantic  charaicter  of  this  subject  has 
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been  ^-arioualy  managed  by  diflerent  au-  They  had  two  libiwiea  and  a  cabisfl  of 

tlion.    Chaiwlaiiif  acouteiH|iorary  ofcar-  natural  liistofy.    The  inhabiianiaof  Jom- 

dinal  Richelieu,  in  hia  epic  poein.  La  Pu-  niua,  who  are  among  the  beat  infonnitf 

reife,  Hung  her  exploits  in  12  times  1200  and  moat  iiiduatrioua  of  the  Greeki^  dr- 

wretched  ^-eraea,  an  Buileau  mya.  In  173(^  poaited  tlic  funda  of  ttie  two  coUem  ia 

Voltaire  underliiok  to  parody  tlie  mon-  the  treamiiy  of  Venice ;  but,  bytfae  &JI  UT 

atrous  production  ot*  hia  predece«M>r,  and,  that  republic,  they  were  loaL    The  arboeb 

following  8hakH|)ean*,  who  liad  iiiiroducred  were,  however,  maintained  bv  the 

thia  aubiect  aa  an  eiwKMle  in  the  Fina  Part  ruaity  of  three   Kpirma  in   KiMaiL 

of  Ilia  Ileury  VI,  where  he  re|)n*aented  brothers  Zoaima  and  Pikruaoy;  the  ad 

the  maid  aa  a  witch  in  c«>nft*deracy  with  alao  received  the  intereca  ot  a  milliaa  of 

evil  Hpiriui,  he  tunii*d  tiie  whole  stream  of  ruhk^a  de|NMiit<*<l  in  Ruasia.     At  the  booh 

liia  im|Mjre  wit  u|M>n  die  Hiihject.    Thiia  banlnieut  of  tiM*  city  b^'  Ali  Facha,  ItSDL 

wan  pruiliiced  thiit  too  well  known  mock  the  buildinga  bi*longing  to  tliese  ioaotubov 

lH*nkic    |KM'm,  which  Merri4*r  called  **a  were  destroyed,  and  all   tlie   booka  wA 

crime  against  the  nation**  (crimt  anti-na"  manuacriiMM  which  they  contained,  amiaf 

iioiud).    It  tiiHt  ap|ieare<l  in  print,  1757.  which  were  the  original  roauiiacripta  of  Ap 

Thetimimeticalaiti'mirttowanlaretitoring  geogreph<*r  Meletioa,  a  native  of  JoHh 

aHul»tect,tliUHpn>fane(lbydiegmmeai  wit,  niiia,  were  buniL      Bemiea  the  Givakik 

to  iiM  nativt*  dij^iity,  was*  inailt*  by  Roheit  then>  am   in   Joaniiina    Mnhaminnlm 

Soiithey,  in  hia  epic  Joan  of  An*.    Du-  Jewa  and  (xy|iai<>H,  but  they  all  tpnk 

meiiiPs  Kpofiee  Jtanne  tf^'lrf,  ou  la  France  Gn*4>k. 

sautee  (Paria,  lt<lr<),  ia  ver}'  |KK>r;  D*Av-        Job  (llrbrew  JKaft,  i.e.  the  w0krwr,fkt 

rigny*a  PueeiU  iCOrUanSj  a  tragedv,  haa  j^crtfculo/);  the  hem  of  an  ancient  Hefaiwr 

brtfn  occasional Iv  |)ertbniied    at    l*aria  ;  poem,  which  haa  Iteen  |ireaerved  to  w  ia 

Alex.  Soiiinet*H  Jramu  (T.irr,  Trofc^dU  en  the  can<in  of  the  Old  TeatamenL     It  bm 

cinq  AcUm  H  ytr$y  app«'!are«l  in  ItfiS.    Hut  been  much  <lii«|Mited  wheth«*r  Job  ia  a  ral 

all  tlieae  fall  intiniu'ly  Im'Iow  the  noble  or  fictiti<iii8  |MTK>iiage;  whether  the  potn 

tragedy  of  8chill«T,  Iht  Junf^frau  eon  Or-  '»  epic,  liidactic,  or  dramatic ;  wbo  ■  the 

/eoaa,  which  linit  ap|ieai\>d  in  1H0S2.     He  author;  what  waa  hia  age  and  eouBtty: 

haa  done  mon*  than  i'ahxtiia  111  lor  her  and  when  an<l  where  the  wcene  m  Inl 

filine ;  he  liaareaton><l  thehigh-aiNilfden-  Tlic  work   haa  licen  attributed   lo  Job 

tliii!«iaMt  to  her  rijfhUul  nlace  in  tht*  afc  of  himwIC  MtHiea,  Klihu,  Solomon  and  olh- 

n»iimncp  to  which  phv  U'lonpL  Hi'  hTiowh  cfk    The  accne  of  the  imein  (the  land  of 

ii*i  tli«*  I'hivolniUH  lifnMiifOrian  inMniiiii'iit  l'/)  ta  mipfMiHi'd  tn  In*  hi  Aralna:  but  tbf 

of  lleavfn*  t-ninMTt'H  our  lovt*  lor  h«T,  anil  tiiii«*  w  by  i«»iih'  plac«*<l  in  the  agv  of  thr 

nuikttt  licr  fall  in  ^li-riniiji  strife  with  Ijit  tmtriHn*li*H,  and  h\  otiicns  atW  thr  Kaln- 

coiintr>  H  tij**?*.     Wh/iIV  Jiwin  nf  Art",  n  luiii!*li  ciipiivilv.     The  dtvi^i  of  iIn*  «i%«fc 

tnufiily    (l>*ij>««ic,    l^'l7|,    mlhrrt'^    mom  wt'inH  to  iM'a  Jii!<ificiiti(iii  of  divint*  Pittn- 

atrirdy  tluin  S'iiillfT'fi  to  liistoricnl  tnilli.  df'iif*t>  niul  ilit*  inriilmtiiig  a  Nubniiwifin  to 

lii*l»nind»f4nianiifni*N* /M'Ofii'/r,  a  |MM>m  tlu'  i!i\liic  diM|N>iiNiititiiii.    Tht*  tvrnr  9 

in  "^  canrtH  iPiiris  \r*iii)^  h  mo«lrl)fd  af-  |Min)y  in  IttMivm  and  |iartlv  on  ttutli:  thf^ 

tiT  the  dnuiia  of  Sriiilltr.  iirtoi>4an'  Jt'ho\ali.  Satan.  Join,  and  hi;*  four 

JoA.<v:«i:«A,  or  J\ms\  ;  th<*  capital  city  frii'inK  Kliplui/.  Ilildod.  /oidiar  ainl  Kb- 

of  Tnrki*(h  AllHiiiia  ,  Kpini^V,  f»ii  ih«*  laki*  liti.     Joli^an  nprifrht  man,  with  a  famil\  i>!' 

of  Arlii'nisia.  in  wiiirli  tluTt*  ii*  an  island  w\«-ii  wmN  and  tlin«4*  dail|pht«*n^  with  Ivtr 

witli  a  »<tniii«r  fitxtli*,  wlirn*   n-sidtn*  iIh*  Itt-nlH  and  nunimniHM'naiit'S  iji  Mitkhiil}. 

|irrlin   of  Jaiiina.    (Si***   .//i,  and   Grtere,  with  lli«'  iNTniirfioii  of  Jrhi»%*Blu  an!  b% 

Himlidion  of.  i    TIm-  rity  lia«*  a  i  i n-fk  an-li-  tin*  ap-iiry  of  Satan,  il«>i)ri\ed  of  ha*  |» 

tii'*lMip.aiii|  aiMiiit.*tlMMM)iiilialiitaiitNnioc<t-  Ht^wmnr*   and    lii.*<    rhililn*n,   \vt    nulanib* 

Iv  <fnfk*,  wln»  rarry  on  a  riinMd«*ralil<>  (Nititiitly  in  tin*  «livinr  wilL     Hr  a*  ihrii 

roMitiH-n-f  With    \u*(t^if^  Kii<«*ia,  and  thi'  tiinlM-r'trinl  by  tlif   intliriiiin  nf  a  m^*- 

Iniiiiiii    ItlaiiiU.     Jiiannina  wcin  fnniH'rly  diM^aHWi  t  i*>  silrnt.     Tlint' frifinU  cr^ur 

tli»*  ii'iiin-  of  tht>  littnir)   iiit<n'ourNt*  U--  to  rini-M**!.'  him  ;  Imt,  Htni«*k  with  hn*  il»«»- 

iwi'fii   ihf    iM'Hiini    Ctn*«-ks   and     Italy.  l.-itf*iMiiiiiiTiMii.  tliry  Imna  iiitolani«>iitatiit». 

Knuin*  ainl  <f'i-niian>.     At  tin*  «>iid  of  th<>  ariit   Ml  dnwii    with    hini   tifvpn  4lav«  n. 

la^  iM'iitnry.  linn-  wm-  in  tlii.H  rity  two  HiN-iin-,   ••fur   tln-y  »•••    that  hi-  critf  r» 

Cfli-bratt-il  <-,'h'H.K  in  whirh  iiiathi-Mmtiii«  wn  jrn'ai."    At  iIm*  ••ml  nf  ihiftpi-rHiil.  d^ 

Aiid    philii-«i»|ih>.   ti.irith'T   with    aiiririit  Lnrii-f  nf  Jo!»  tln.dly  hrtrik?.  out  iiiti*  lictlrr 

t;nvk.  wrn'iaiitfht.     Ttif  mif  Mn.**  tt>uiitf-  t-uiii|ilaiiir«.      Thi**  rt'iiiuuidtT  nf  tin    pi- 

rij  h\  a  iiiin-h:im,  <ihioiii.  m  the  l:i.*t  liiilf  iin   i^   »HMii|iii  il  with  flu-  aiu*wrn*  of  hi* 

of  the  |7th  rrnriiry.  tl tlicr  alioiii  ma».  tVit-nd-t,  nml  hi*  npliea  to  thfm.  uncd  the 
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km,  when  God  himself  is  introduced  et  seq^  4  vols.)  is  still  valuable.  Ade- 
osweriDg  Job  outof  a  whiriwind.  After  lung  brought  down  a  suppleraent  to  this 
lb  event,  Job  lived  140  years,  became  wort:  (in  2  vols.  4to.,  Leipeic,  1784)  to 
teller  than  he  had  been  before,  and  be-  the  letter  I,  which  RotermuiKl  of  Bre- 
st seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  men  has  continued, 
rhole  poem  is  characterized  by  freshness  Joel,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
nd  truth  of  coloring,  simplici^  and  dig-  the  time  and  place  of  whose  fairtn  are  not 
ity  of  manner,  and  loftiness  and  purity  known.  From  his  style  and  poetical 
f  se&timenL  Intensity  of  passion  is  language,  most  critics  place  him  in  die 
ombiiied,  in  a  strikii^  manner,  with  deep  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature.  Tradi- 
iews  of  the  nature  ofman  and  the  pvovi-  tion  makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Hosea 
coce  of  God.  Stuhlmonn  (£fto6,  em  re-  and  Ezekiel,  because  he  is  placed  be- 
jgiotet  €StdielU)  maintains  that  Moses  tween  them  in  the  canon.  He  describes 
ould  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  a  dreadfiil  desolation  of  the  country  by 
loem,  because  it  contains  no  allusions  to  grasshoppers  (whether  these  signify  an  ar- 
be  Mosaic  doctrines ;  though  this  argu-  my,  or  really  grasshoppers,  commentators 
nent  seems  inconclusive,  oecause,  the  disagree),  and  finishes  witli  a  picture  of 
ioeiie  being  in  Arabia,  and  the  persons  better  times  (the  destruction  of  the  Cbal- 
\nbiaii,  such  allusions  would  naturally  daeans),  and  a  call  upon  the  Deity  for  ven- 
le  avoictod.  Doctor  Good  (The  Book  of  geance.  His  imagery  is  often  imitated  in 
lob,  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  Lon-  tbe  Apocalypse.  He  was  always  reckon- 
ioo,  1812)  considers  Moses  to  be  the  ed  among  the  canonical  writers,  and  is 
unbor,  and  calls  it  a  Hebrew  epic.  An  quoted  in  tlie  New  Testament  (^cts  ii. 
Amended  Version,  with  Notes,  by  Mr.  17),  which  is  a  proof  of  his  canonical  au- 
NoyeSy  was  published  in  Boston,  1827.  thorit^  at  that  time.  Conjectures  respect- 
[See  the  Introductions  of  Eichhom,  Rosen-  ing  his  country  and  age  are  collected  from 
mailer  and  Jahn.)  the  rabbins  in  Carpzovius's  bdrod,  in  V, 

JocASTA  (also  Evictuta);  daughter  of  T.  p.  302,  from  which  it  appears  that  he 

McocBceus,  sister  or  Creon,  and  wife  of  lived  in  Judah,  because  his  vnitings  relate 

the  Tbeben  king  Laiiis,  by  whom  she  to  Judali  and  Jerusalem. 

htd  CEdipus.    .^er  having  unconscious-  JoHANr^s  Secundus  (the  biblioeraph- 

ty  dain  nis  own  father,  Laius,  (Edipus  ical  name  of  John  Everard,  a  celebrated 

itAnd  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  and  re-  Latin  poet)  was  bom  at  the  Hague,  1511. 

cared,  as  his  reward,  the  hand  of  Jocasta,  His  father  was  a  distinguished  bwyer,  who 

hii  own  mother  (of  which  circumstance  was  president  of  the  supreme  council  of 

he  was  ignorant )1     After  the  error  was  Holland  at  Mechlin,  during  tire  reign  of 

iteoverea,  Jocasta   hanged   heiself  in  the  emperor  Charies  V.     At  Bouiges, 

iknair.    (See  Gidipus,)  where  John  studied  law  imder  Alciatus, 

JoDKLLK,  Etienne,  bom  H  Paris,  1532,  he  received  a  doctorate ;   but  literaturo 

mole  the  first  regular  tragedies  and  com-  had  more  attractions  for  him  than  juris- 

Mfies  ftv  the  French  stage.    Among  the  prudence.     He  became  acquainted  with 

fbrmer  ve  Clk(p&trt  captive  and  Didon.  some  poets  of  the  age,  and  his  intercourse 

Efis  comedy  JSi^^ite  was  praised  by  Ron-  with  tiicm  tended  to  strengthen  his  pre- 

■id.    Though  Jodelle  enjoyed  the  favor  dilection  for  works  of  imagination.    He 

of  Charles  IX  and  of  Henry  II,  he  died  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  m 

in  great  poverty  in  1573.     His  works  painting,  sculpture  and  engraving ;  but  he 

woe    collected   by  De  la  Motte  (Par-  was  most  indebted  for  his  fame  to  his 

ii^  1574,  4to.,  and  Lyons,  1597,  12mo.).  poetical  works.    For  dje  fanprovement  of 

He  was    one    of     tlif.^    French    Pie-  his  talents,  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  thence 

adi.    (See  French  Tkcalre^  in  the  arti-  to  Spain,  where  he  became  secretary  of 

de/Kmce.)  cardinal  Tavera,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 

JoECHER,  Christian  Theophilus,  a  cele-  by  whose  advice  he  attended  Charles  V. 

bnted  German  scholar,  was  bom  in  lGd4,  on  his  journey  to  Tunis.    The  weak  state 

It  Leipeic,  where  he  studied  medicine  of  his  health,  however,  did  not  permit 

Hid  theology  (1712).    In  1714,  he  dcliv-  liim   to   endure   the    hardships  of   war, 

aed  lectures,  in  which  he  showed  him-  and  he  returned  to  the  Netheriands,  where 

slfan  dherent  to  the  philosophy  of  Leib-  he  died,  at  Utrecht,  in  1536,  of  a  malig- 

litz  and  Wolf.    In  1732,  lie  was  made  nant  fever.    Few  modem  Latin  poets  have 

professor  of  history ;  in  1735,  doctor  of  left  us  such  pleasing  amatory  poems  as  his. 

jhikMophy ;  and  in  1742,  librarian  of  the  The  Kisses  of  Johannes  Secundus  are  best 

nivetsity.    He  died  in  1758.    His  Mge-  ki\ovnn.    His  works,  consisting  of  elegies, 

■etnet  GeUhrten  Lexikon  (Leipeic,  1/50  odes,  epigrams  and  miscellaneous  poems^ 


I 

JOBJJXHEB  8MllliD0B-J(»N  mE  UTiJrOBLBT. 

|NiyfahHlb7liiil»oibm^Nie.Giii»  pm  for  Urn  the  i    ftWllbaanlM 

4iQiMdABdr.lUritii(wliowcrafilwwMe  tmfjbyhbtM^    lUaiid  honil^; 

ilifingnirfiid  m  poeiiX  ^"^  ^^  f"""^  hapdnd  nmof  iivawmem  to  fab  mi 

ihioiigliiMfnrtdinoiM.    OneofdieiiitaiC  awi  obiMDed  itipcct  amoiif  di  ch 

ii  thtt  of  ITyI  (LevdBD)i  with  a  Waneh  bv  the  eontmc  or  hit  Btttm  TiRoa 

lawlaiinn     Tba  KiMea  havo  beoi  lo-  the  conraptkm  of  the  tfanca.    WlM 

pcaiedljr  tmalMed  into  Eogfiriit  Gaimui,  higher  miiainn  of  Jcaui  wm  wada  hi 

andFieiieh.  at  the  tone  of  hii  baptim  in  the  Jh 

JoBAioiBiaaaa,  or  BttcmmaBaa;  a  John  pointed  hie  dweipke  to  lUi 

vBMe  and  beaiitilbl  eaitlB|biiih(betwoeii  maner,  and  mw,  withoot  envy.  Mi 

17SS  and  1739)  on  a  hill  ui  theRheiiMau  woHa  flilfillcd— ^He  muit  inrieaw^  1 

(NaMaullbiiaeriy  heioiigiM:  to  the  hirfop  iniet  deciaaie.*    He  coreted  iio_l 

of  Pultt.  liiider  the  jiinpdictioo  of  the  tad  wiriied  no  ftuther 


Horof  Meots.    It k  oelefamed  ibr ila  aiiod  only  tomaiBtain  therifEhtef  ■ 

CBoeHeai  Rhenieh  winei.     The  heet  it  ing  the  truth,  and  tell  a  viethn  to  Mi  1 

■Mde  Oft  the  ca«le  hiU  itoelC    Id  1807,  nea.     To  gnrtiQr  a  YiodietlTo  wai 

the  vineyania  and  oatfle  were  gifoo  by  Herod  Amipai^tetiareh  ofGaBlr^  ca 

Napoboa  to  manhal  KallenBun.     In  him  to  be  beheaded  m  priion.    A  i 

1816^  the  ea^ierar  of  Aoitria  jiave  them  ber  of  hie  diKiplea  continued  tUlMI 

10  pnnee  Memniich,  on  eondrtion  of  re-  him  till  death,  wod  are  taid  to  havea 

caifinf  a  iBnthpait  of  the  produce.    Six-  BAed  die  itill  nixing  eert  of  yaiwa 

ly-throe  moifni  (a  moMen  m  eomawhet  8L  Mn-CftnMBw,  in  IVnia,  dlMiM 

Mi  than  an  ane)  yield  annually  about  ed  for  their  renewuion  of  John  the  fc 

aUWboltba,  worth  fiooidaOOO  to  9MXX)  (See  fibMrnt.) 

guddeiai     Good  yeaia  yieU  double  thia  John  raa  ETjizracurr  m  one  al 

fuwahfi  esehaive  of  a  quantity  of  km  moit  pure  and  knrehr  charaeteta  of  C 

frfuihle  wineu    The  euMvanon  of  the  tian  antiquity.    In  his  youth,  he  M 

f|pc|aida  wMeh  produce  thia  wine  la  ex-  neta  at  the  call  of  JcMii^  and  Unm 

noMnre^  and  the  profit  not  great,  though  time  followed  hie  divine  teacher  wM 

itiallBhigh.    In  ISOSt  a  batde  of  the  bett  changing  fidelity.    NotoolyonMij 

quaiif  cottfourguUdeiaon  the ^mI, and  neyi  wee  he  alwaya  with  turn, «id  i 

4a  WOMB  of  1779  to  1788,  and  thet  of  oonditione  hie  nMMt  confidential  fifl 

1801,  wareaoUfiM'twelfegidkleia  a  bottle,  but,  even  when  the  other  diKiaiea 

TV  view  from  the  mountain  ii  one  of  the  he  accompanied  him  to  the  jndgi 

fineet  on  the  Rhine.    The  eye  wanden  oeat;  and  under  the  crcm,  hie  exp 

over  the  charming   Rheingau,  with  iti  Lord  poim<*d  him  out  to  Mary,  as  one 

numberlem  Tillagei,  oeaie  uid  convents,  was  to  stand  in  tin*  filare  of  s  son 

hills  with  their  castleo,  and  the  noble  river  protector  to  ber.    Htmcm  he  was  o 

with  its  ishaida.  emphatically  fJ^  ^irrtsff  icAom  irsus  I 

JomTRAAmsTWii  bom  six  months  The   geutlenese   and    tendenmvi  w 

before  Jeeus  (their  mothera  were  rela-  breathe  through  the  writings  of  J 

tioaaj^  of  a  Levitkal  fiunily  in  Judea,  and  adaptod  him  mruliariy  to  umlentaai 

Ihb  buth  was  attended  with  circumstances  the  fec^lincs  of  his  Ixirrf.    He  sIislim) 

(Lafte,  chap.  L)  which  maifced  him  out  as  labors  and  siiflerinn  of  the  apoitirs,  I 

ooecboseanv  God  to  accomplish  the  divine  in  fipbesus,  was  tor  a  time  an  ex3 

piunposesb    He  chose  the  austere  course  Patmos,  perhaps  n*Kid«*«l  in  Rome, 

of  ufo  suited  to  a  penon  dedicated  to  finally  died  at  an  advanced  ep*,  in 

God,  and  by  his  early  eimplicity  in  food  bosom  of  the  Kiiliesian  rhurrh,  w 

and  dresa,  by  his  sohtanr  meditations  on,  wii  dearest  of  all  t«i  his  lieart.    St 

and  deep  knowledge  o(;  the  spirit  of  the  rome  gives  a  very  afiectiug  acemim  o 

Holy  Scripturea,  obtained  that  indaoMid-  last  yeam  of  his'  lite.    Ah  the  inlira 

enco  and  strength  of  mind,  which  Imde  of  age  made  him  unable  to  addms 

him  the  olifect  of  univermi  admimion,  churrh  in  a  8)'8teniacir  diarounr,  h 

when  he  anpeared  in  the  character  af  a  ways  desired  tn  be  conveyed  to  thi 

proplieL    His  teachings  were  earnest  ex-  srinhly,  and,  ss  nfVen  as  he  came,  add 

noftatioiis  to  rrpentauca  and  piepsiation  ed  tliem  thus:  ** Cliiltin*n.  lore  one  as 

fiir  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  he  an-  er.**    Being  asfc«Nl,  at  k-ngtii,  why  h 

nouacad  to  be  at  band.    His  preaching,  ways  rrpeati^  liiis  exiioruititm,  with  e 

as  leconled  in  the  Gospels,  was  sevcraand  ing  new,  he  ansi«efv«i,  **  Rrmiur  it  ■ 

nowerfid.      He  proclaimed  himself  the  preceptof  iheLonI;  ami  if  thisMifiilfi 

faaihinger  of  a  gtealer,  who  ahouki  come  it  is  enougli."    John  was  the  autho 

-^- IwB^  and  fidfiUid  Mi  iWMMi  to  pre-  oiiaoftheGospels,ofdiebookafRr 


JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST-JOHN  (POPES).  «2D 

of  the  three  Epietles  wliich  bear  works.    Theodoric  flont  liim  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  induce  the  emperor  Justin  to 

Besides  the  apostlo,  there  are  adopt  milder  measures  towards  tlie  Arians. 

Its  and  mart\'r8  of  tliis  name : —  Though  John  was  received  with  uncom- 

jiy  a  warrior  m  tlie  fourth  centu-  mon  pomp,  his  missiou  was  fruitless,  and 

encouraged  Atlianasiu,  with  her  on  his  return  Theodoric  threw  him  and 

ghters  to  brave  martyrdom.    He  his  companions  into  prison,  where  he  died 

lelf  beheaded.— 1>.   St.  John  0/  m  536.    His  day  is  May  27.     Felix  IV 

I,  who  was  skinned  and  tortured  succeeded  him. 

and  vinegar,  by  order  of  Diocle-  John  VIII,  or  Johanna  Papisstu    (See 

use  he  tore  down  the  imperial  Joan,  the  papess,) 

^h  ordered  the  imprisonment  of  John  Xl;  son  of  Marozia  and  the  pope 

,  and  required  tliem  to  embrace  Semiis  HI.    He  ascended  the  papal  chair 

.-^    St.  John   the   Jilm»-giwr  in  £§1,  though  veiy  young,  by  the  influ- 

in  tlic  ishmd  of  Cypnis  in  the  ence  of  bis  mother,  who  governed  Rome. 

ry.    He  was  made  patriarch  of  Marozia,  oiler  the  death  of  her  husband 

la,  and  spent  every  thui^e  had  Guido,  married  Hugli,  king  of  Lombardy, 

or.    His  day  is  Jtmuory  23 ;  witb  who  insulted  Alberic,  sou  of  Marozia  and 

:s,  November  11. — \.  St.  John  of  Guido.    Alberic  revolted,  and  imprisoned 

r,  or  Johannes  Datnascenua,  in  the  Marozia  and  the  po])e,  who  died  in  prison 

)UcemiDg  the  worship  of  image.s,  in  i)3G.    Ijco  VII  succeeded  liim. 

tlie  [inictice,  against  l>}o  Isaiiri-  John  XII,  sou  of  Alberic  and  grandson 

!]?onstaiitiiiiis  Copronymus.     He  of  Marozia,  thougli  an  ecclesiastic,  sue- 

>0,  in  a  convent.    His  day  is  May  ceeded  to  the  dignity  of  his  father,  a  pa- 

:ie  Greekis  Novemlx?r  *if).    The  tricitm  oi  Rome,  and  in  95G,  alter  the 

ipk'te  edition  of  his  works  was  death  of  Agapetus  II,  possessed  bimself 

oy  Le  Qiiion,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1512,  of  the  tiara,  though  oiUy  18  years  old.    He 

eral  of  his  works  have  never  been  was  the  first  po|)e  who  changed  his  name 

5.  St.  John  of  God  (Joannes  a  Beo);  on  his  accession  to  tlie  ])apal  dignity.    He 

onte  Mayor  el  Novo,  in  the  prov-  applied  to  the  emjK'ror  Otlio  I  for  assist- 

Jenti'jo,  in  Portugal,  in  1495,  of  auce  against  Bereiigarius  II,  crowned  tlie 

:nts.     VVliile  keopuig  a  shop  in  emperor,  962,  and  swore  allf  giance  to  him, 

li<'ijig  aiiecied  by  a  sennou  of  but  soon  after  revolted  again^it  Otho,  who 

vila,  lie  gave  all  liis  property  to  the  caused  him  to  l)o  (le{K)S(Ml  by  a  council,  in 

became  his  pupil.    lie  displayed  9(SS,  and  Ia>o  VIII  to  be  elected.  On  Otlio's 

unuticisiii,  that  he  was  thought  to  death,  in  iX'A,  John  returned,  and  died  in 

ud  carried  to  an  hospital;  bur,  be-  tlie  same  year.    He  ixilluted  the  papal 

nelt^ased,  he  establislied  an  liospi-  see  by  die  most  revolting  licentiousness, 

f,  whii-li  he  maintained  by  alms.  Benedict  V  succeeded  him. 

ed  a  convent,  from  which  origi-  John  XIII;  matle  pope  in  9G5  by  the 

Hnspiialers  or  Brothers  of  Chari-  influence  of  die  emperor,  for  which  the 

•nirtised  the  greatest  severity'  to-  nobles  of  Rome  hated  and  expelled  him. 

us;  If.    The  bitfliop  of  Tuy,Vlio  Otho    II    restored    him    to   Rome,  and 

Jniiiada,  gave  him  the  name  of  was  crowned  by  him.    He  died  in  972. 

Ood,  wliich   lie   retained.      He  Accoixlin^  to  Baronius,  he  introduced  the 

550,  and,  in   1(>80,  |)oi>e  Urban  custom  ot  consecrating  bells. 

>nized  him.— (1.  St.  John  Chrysoa-  John  XV;  it  Roman,  elected  in  985. 

See   OaysoMom.)—?.    St.  John  He  was  the  first  who  solemmzed  a  tbnnal 

(.^o(j  A\pfjmuk.)—T\\i}re  are,  canonization  (of  Ulric,  or  Udalric,  bishop 


|K)j>es, 

lom  died  in  1119.  Tliat  no  sul)-  Otho  HI  to  assist  liini  against  Crescentius, 
ope  has  called  liiinself  Jolm,  is  but  died  whilst  Uie  former  was  besieguig 
owing  to  die  {)olluted  chamcter  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  99(>. 
of  Uit^  name,  and  particuhu-ly  the  J(^n  XVIII,  or  XIX  (if  John  XVI  is 
ndeimiation  of  tlio  last  for'atro-  counted,  which  Baronius  does  not  do); 
nes.  Among  thcs*}  iwntifls  are  elevated  to  the  throne  in  1004.  We  men- 
ring:  tion  him  merely  because  a  union  is  said 
1  \John  I)  sufccedcd  Honnisdas  to  have  been  effected  lietween  iho  East- 
ind  was  a  friend  of  Bot'ihius,  ern  and  Western  churehes,  under  his  jwn- 
licated  to  him  several  of  his  lilicate;  and,  in  the  mass,  besideu  tht 
I.               20 


JOHN  (POPESHJOHN  OF  ENGLAND. 

name  of  the  po|)e,  that  of  the  patriarch  of  mem  of  30,000  gold  guilden,  wc 

CofMtantinopie  u  nid  to  have  been  iiien-  and  tlircw  hiniself  at  the  ict*t  of 

tioaed.  tin  V,  in  Flon^nce,  who  iwnioiiei 

Johi  XXi,  or  XXII  {James  of  Otm\  a  made  him  caniiual,  hiwliop  of  T 

native  of  Gabon,  cliaiKellor  of  Kuliort,  deaiiof  tJic  culk^ge  of  canlinala 

8O0  of  Cbariea  II  of  Naplca,  was  arch-  soon  after,  in  November,  1411*. 
biibop  of  Avignon,  and  wa^  elected  pope        JoH!f,  king  of  KnglaiMt,  lior 

at    Lyons   in  13ItS,  ailer  the  death  of  ifvaa  tiie  youtigi'st  aon  of  iiei 

Clement  V.    He  resided  at  Avignon,  but  Eleanor  of  Guieiine.     Ireland 

had  many  adherenti  in  Italy.    He  is  im-  temled  for  his  appanage,  he  wai 

portant  in  German  liistory,  on  account  of  in  118.%  to  coiii|>lete  tlie  mnqucM 

the  active  part  which  he  took  in  the  dis-  was  tlie  iin|>nidcnce  and  in* 

putca  of  tne  emperors  Louis  of  Bavaria,  himself  ami  hiscnurtierH,  that  it 

and  Frederic  of  Austria.    He  was  entin»ly  necwnary  to  nvall  him.     Ah 

in  the   interests  of  France.    He  di<Mi   in  falher*s  favorite,  he   ji»ine«l  h 

1334,  aft*.>r  having  been  once  de|)osed  by  Rirhanl  in  hid  last  unnatural 

Louis,  who  cause3  Nicolas  V  to  lie  elected  and  partook  with   him   the    c 

in  Ids  stead.    Tlie  Clementines  and  tiie  nounoe<l  by  the  ht^art-stricken 

Extravagantes  (see  Canon  Law^  and  Cbr-  pan'Ut  on  his  death -lied.      Hi 

BUM  Jurig)  prove  his  k*aniing.     As  a  theo-  without  any  |mrticular  provisfr 

iogian,lie  held  ali««rRticnl  opinion  n'mjieet-  procun*d  for  him  the  name  of  i$ 

ing  the  beetilic  vision  of  (Sml,  maintaining  ur  I^jicklaiMl ;  but  RirlianI,  on 

that  .Mary  and  all  the  blest  couM  iHrt  en-  sinn,  conferred  on  him  tlie  ei 

joy  it  until  after  the  final  judgment,  aiHl  .Mi»rtaigne,    in    Noniiandy,  an 

was  on  the  |K>int  of  lM>iiig  deJMsed  bv  a  large  |KJSMivioiiH  in  Kngland,  ai 

general    council    on    tliis    account,    lie  him  to  the  rieli  heirvM  of  lb 

established  several  biMhonricM  and  an*h-  (ilciu(*oKtt'r.    This  kiiuhiesw  dii 

bislioprics  in  France,  which  increas«*<l  his  vent  him  from  fomiing  uitrigu 

revenues,  so  that  be  was  enabled  to  k'ave  his  bi^>th«'r,  in  conjunctiun  with 

immense  tniisurus,  which   were  not  all  France,  during  hix  ahsiMice  in 

well  acquired.     He  fixetl  the  festival  of  but   Kichanl    iiingiianiiiifkusl}- 

the  Holv  Trinit\'   «hi  th«'  Suuikiv   aftiT  him  <»ii  his  reltini,  and  k  A  lun 

Whitsuntide.    Ik*nedict  XII  ^"as  his  sue-  doni,  in  pn'ti*n>nrv  to  Arthur  ol 

cenor.  tlii*  wm  of  his  t'klfr  bnitli«'r,  Ge< 

John  XXILoT  .\'.\7//(lki)tlia!«ar(.N»i«^),  irniMTltTtly  \^:ts  tli«*  ntl«*  nrprin 

iNirii  ill  Noolfis  wiui  n  iiinitr  in  his  youth,  thi-ii  4•st:ll>li^ht■(I  in  Kiifjlai  il.  tin 

at^orwanls  iMi'anit*  an  i-i-cltsiiuiiif*,  stmlittl  lurluinri'  fn-iinl  in  that  r>»niitn' 

at  liologno,  WHS  inatlt'  a  durfur  jurU^  aiul  the  Frcnrh  |>ni\int't^  ut*  AnjiMi, 

wii}t  (•|n*ti'«l  |M»|M.*  ill  1410.  hy  th«>  rounril  ami  Maim-  ilcrlnrnl  liir  Artiiitr 

of  l*isa,  afttT  thr  dratli  of  AkxaiithT  \\  takm  iimlrr  thr  |>nitfrti<iii  nf  d 

on  eonditioii  that,  if  (ip^gop^'  XII    niitl  Fnuirc.     A  war  «-iiHic<i,  in  w, 

lieiM'«lirt   Xlli   Would  r*'!»i{:ii,  he   would  n'ro\cn'd  lti>  rt\ii)U'«{  pro\iiii*t 

also  i>*tin\  to  fud  thi*  x'hiMfi.     llf  >uiii-  rrivrd  homap  ironi  Anhnr  for 

inontil  tht'couiicii  o^<^*M<talll'(^  dciiiaiid-  i>t'   lirinan\.  tnht-iiriil    t'n-ui  hi 

I'd  by  iIh*   «*in|M*n»r  SmiMiiiiiiil,  in   1415.  In   I'ilNt,  h"  nt.imi'l   K-iU'lb  t 

wb«*rt*  h<'  ap|M*an>d  in  ]M>rMin.  an«l  eon-  lt.'inf>,  :it>iT  <lix<>n-inL'   hini<«  III 

tiniMil    his   n*!<iiriuiti4»n,    Man'h   *J  :    hut,  |>n*ti'ii4*«\  tn»!n   hi«  i.iM   wifi*. 

Marrh  *J0.  h«'   titil,  rnvn'tU,   tniin   <*oii-  w)iiit'  ih«tnr)u:ii«'r<«   airniii    hmk 

!«L'Uirf   til  S«'ha(niaiiwii,  ainl  ri'Vi>kcd  hi^  l''f7iiiri',\\liithi  i-  Ih-  I- «!  .iiinih-  r» 

n'MimntHHi.      Ill*    uu.'*    riti'd    iM't'on'  tin*  and  tiif  Munii;   \nhin.  lta\iiiirj 

counnl,  tint,  not  np|M>ahnf;,  wiikhiisin'IhUnI,  inalrnnTi  nt^,  \\a«>  r:i|iiiin  J.  niiij 

and  fuiallv  deii*^**!.  Mav  VS*.  tor  seventy  in  thf   i*iL-ili>  nt  rai.i<-f,  whfui 

I'niiiii*  iiiialii'i',  i\raiiii\,  inntit,  lit*4'ntioii>.  -nli«tiM|ii4>!itl\  riiiii<\i  •!  t*>  Kutim 

ut*^  of  all   kiiid-s   infi'rroiiPH*    with    his  «'r   h«*anl   of'  irii*i<-.     '11  h*   inaiii 

ItrothrrV  wilt'  ninl  Mith  .'Uki  niiii^,  siniiiny,  dfath  !•<  not  «*tTt:inii\  kimun  ;  t 

luiinliT,   &!•..,   Hiti-Mtfl   h\   .'17  wi(ii«*wi>.  fn  III  ndl)  U'lit\'i|  ii)at  Juiui  M» 

lb' was  roiitiiMil  in  thi- nti.tli- of  fitittii'lH-ii,  vMth  hi*' <i\%n  hand,  and  in-  iio^ 

iH'or  < '*m'*tnin*t».     Tlir  fi«'i*|iirfif  ihf  I'u-  ihi*  ohjfi-t  nt' iinii'Ts.i[  dfii  «.rat. 

iitinatt-  was  tbeii  rhnr^i'd  with  Ins  i«!i*  Mat«s  of  l(ri!:iii>\  >;iMirn4iiif  •!  ) 

kt^iMiiif,   and   lu*  r«'inaiiii'd  at   Manhriin  s%\it   t}i«-   liiMiL'!-   «•!'  inurd*  r, 

atiil    H«'idt*lli<*rir.  uiuh  r    i-iMiMly.       Koiir  llf^rf'lonl.  kiiiL*  Phihp  :  aiMl.  n|(iii 

yean  alU-r,  lie  vras  n'lraM-d,  on  tlie  |»a\-  sol  Ui  apiN'iir.  inr  Uiii  r  iM>uiii«xi 
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*  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  against  reigns,  and  of  the  reigning  one  in  partic- 
id  in  this  manner  the  whole  of  Nor-  ular,  detennined  to  sieze  upon  so  favor- 
was  recovered  by  the  French  crown,  able  an  opportunity  to  control  his  power, 
i  alienation  for  three  centuries.  John  and  establish  their  privileges.  Langton 
)  &ult  of  his  disgrace  upon  his  £ng-  produced  to  them  a  copy  of  the  charter 
des,  whom  he  harassed  by  fines  and  of  rights  granted  by  Henry  I,  and,  at  a 
Btiona  ;  but,  aAer  some  ineffectual  general  meeting  in  London,  in  January, 
ta,  he  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  a  1215,  they  laid  their  demands  before  the 
1 15306.  The  pope  at  this  time  was  king,  which  he  attempted  to  elude  by  de- 
ighty  and  able  Innocent  III,  who,  lay.  In  the  mean  time,  he  sought  to  in- 
Bequence  of  a  contested  election  gratiato  himself  with  die  clergy  and  the 
t  see  of  Canterbury,  nominated  a  pope,  with  whom  he  lodg^  an  appeal 
e  of  his  own,  cardinal  Stephen  against  the  compulsory  proceedings  orthe 
n.  John,  liighly  enraged,  acted  barons.  The  politic  pontiff^  who  found  it 
is  usual  haste  and  folly,  and  dis-  his  interest  to  support  a  sovereign  who 

so  much  contempt  for  the  papal  had  so  for  humbled  himself,  declared  his 

ty,  that  Innocent  laid  the  whole  disapprobationof  their  conduct;  but, little 

Di  under  an  interdict.    This  quar-  moved  liy  the  declaration,  the  latter  as- 

ed  some  years,  and  the  king,  by  sembled  in  arms  at  Oxford,  where  the 

inuy,  depriving  himself  of  the  sup-  court  then  was,  and,  choosing  a  general, 

r  his  nobles,  was  pcq)lexcd  on  ev-  immediately  proceeded  to  warlike  opera- 

3.     lu  order  to  give  some  lustre  to  tions.    They  were  received  without  op- 

raded  administration,  he  undertook  position  in  London,  which  so  indmidated 

ioDs  into  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ire-  the  kmg,  that  he  consented  to  sign  such 

which  he  was  successful,  and,  in  articles  of  agreement  as  diey  thought  fit 

br,  quelled  all  opposition  to  his  to  dictate.    Such  were  the  steps  which 

ty  in  the    last   country.    In   the  produced    the    Magna    Charioy    which 

ime,  the  court  of  Rome  excommu-  was  signed  by  John  at  Ruunymede,  on 

the  king,  personally,  and  formally  the  l)anks  of  the  Thames,  June  19, 1215. 

d  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  B^  this  charter — ^the  basis  of  English  con- 

of  France  was  again  ready  to  put  stitutional  freedom — ^notonly  were  the  no- 

iciif*e  against  John  into  execution,  bles  protected  against  the  crown,  but  im- 

^ared  an  expedition  in  tlie  ports  portant  privileges  were  granted  to  eveiy 

ray,  which,  however,  the  latter  was  order  of^  fn^emen.    The  paasi^'e  manner 

1  to  oppose.    So  much  disaffection,  in  which  John  yiolded  to  these  restric- 

leless,  prevailed,    that    Pandulpli,  tions  of  his  power,  indicated  a  secret  in- 

)e^  legate,  induced  him  not  only  to  tention  of  freeing  himself  from  his  oUi- 

Lan^n,  as  archbishop  of  Canter-  gations.  In  order  to  lull  the  barons  into 
ut  abjectly  to  resign  his  kingdoms  security,  he  dismissed  his  foreign  forces, 
land  and  Ireland  to  tlie  holy  see,  in  but,  in  the  mean  time,  was  secretly  employ- 
D  receive  them  again  as  its  vassal,  ed  in  raising  fresh  mercenaries,  and  m 
wolution.  This  ignominious  com-  seeking  the  concurrence  of  the  pope,  who 
IS  executed  at  Dover,  in  May,  1213;  issued  a  bull,  anniliilating  the  charter,  as 
)  pope,  now  regarding  England  as  extorted  from  his  vassal,  contrary  to  the 
rn,  and  jealous  of  the  aggrandize-  interests  of  the  holy  see.  He  even  forbade 
f  Philif),  required  die  latter  to  desist  John  to  pay  any  regard  to  its  conditions, 
lostilities  agonist  a  country  under  and  pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommu- 
itection  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Phihp  nication  on  all  who  should  attempt  to  en- 
d  this  mandate  with  great  indigna-  force  it.  Thus  furnished  with  spiritual 
rut,  in  consequence  of  a  victory  and  temporal  arms,  the  king  left  his  re- 
■  fleet,  was  (nadually  brought  to  treat,  and  carried  war  and  devastation 
Flushed  witn  diis  suecess,  John  through  the  kingrlom.  His  barons,  taken 
d  to  endeavor  to  recover  his  conti-  by  surprise,  could  make  no  effectual  re- 
dominions  ;  but  the  English  barons  sistance,  and,  despairing  of  mercy  from 
id  the  service.  In  the  next  year,  John,  sent  a  deputation  to  France,  m 
er,  he  carried  over  an  army  to  which  they  offered  the  crown  of  Eng- 
,  but,  after  some  partial  successes,  land  to  die  dauphin  Louis.  Philip  glad- 
liged  to  return  in  disgrace.  John  ly  accepted  the  proposal,  and  Louis, 
y  this  time,  rendered  himself  the  witii  a  fleet  of  600   vesKls,  landed   at 

of  such  universal  contempt  and  Sandwich,  and   proceeded   to    London, 

,  tbttt  bis  nobles,  who  had  long  felt  where  he  was  recei\*ed  as  lawful  sov- 

r«d  by  the  U8ur{MBtion  of  their  sove-  ereign.    John  was  immediately  desected 
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[*v  nil  liis  fi)n-i!;ii  trxipis  iukI  nioHt  of  his  with  t\w  most  terrililo  torincoL^  thrir  rv> 

F!iigli!<)i  aillicn'ntH  :  hut   the  n'|K»rt  of  a  ties  dt'inolir^luHl,  iind  tht*  iiihahitauin  dui 

sfoliriiv  of  I^iiiis  for  the  oxti'nniimtioii  of  t>y  huiulni lii.    Mom  thaii  lUOO  iiiiHirrfli 

th«*  Kiisflish  nohiiit y,  am*5ti'<i  his  progn'dis  men,  woiiini  oiid  rhildn-n  periabed.    TV 

aiid  iudiit*('<l  iiiany  tn  n't  urn  to  tfiiMr  uik'-  history  of  John  of  Suabia  han  ^\vn  rar 

gianri*.     While  the  kin<;*:«  attain  wfiv  U'-  to  the  tni<vi'<ly  of  that  iiaim*,  %i  hich,  for 

giuuiiij;  to  a.oe«iiiii»*  a  b«'tt(T  a!»{MH*t,  he  huti  mori'  than  twenty  yeaiH,  luui  bern  |»;- 

thc  iniiifoiiunr,   in  a  man*h   tnun    Lynn  fonned  on  thu  G«>niiaii  ntage. 
acnMi  the  sands  into  Liiimhudiiiv,  to  lose,        Jon.<v  or  Fik^om:.     (Se«?  Pieaolt,' 
byth«  iiuddon  flow  of  the  tide,  all  his        Jon^r  or  I^evpk.^v.     {^w •'InabaptitU. 
carriapei)  auil  Im^'^aj^t*.     I b-ing  already  in        John  Hobieski,  or  Joh.**   Ill,  luncrn*' 

a  bad  state  of  li^'alth,  this  event  fl4»  a^yn^-  Polnnii,  one  of  the  ^-ntt^st  wanionof  cbf 

vatefl  his  «liKonler,  thut  he  diitl  at  Newark,  17th  century,  was  Ur»m  Ut&K     \lw  friber. 

in  Oi*tolM>r,  VIUk  in  the  4!Hh  \eurnf  his  Jaine^i  Si>hieski,  i*f|ually  distingiiiihed  f^v 

affe,  and  I7ih  of  h'us  rvipn.     No  prince  in  his  virtuen  in  jteare  and  his  oounfv  b 

KnyHish  hisiiir>*  has  lii-«'n  ham  led  down  to  war,  totik  pi*at  eun*  to  nourish  the  imoir 

|NMt4:rit\  in  hhu'ker  citlnrs  than  John,  to  (itinlitit>s  in  his  !>ons,   Mark    and    J««(iil 

whom  iiiL'nuituih'^    }N*rtidy   ami  enielty  The  l*olt*tt  hail  just  Imm*b  4leti>ated  at  K- 

wen*  habitual.     Ap|Kin*nt  •rieanisof  vii^)r  hiwiir/,  when  thesi*  youths  n*tumfd  froiB 

aiul   eneryy   wt-re,    inih'e«l,    «M*casii»nnIly  their  travels.    This  niisfortutu' only  f^^cii 

iiiAnif(*Kt;  hut  they  always  prt»ved  men*  toexeite  th>'ireouni}r*\     Mark  fell  in  a  tr^ 

<*iplosioiLH  of  ruiTi',  and  sotm  sulnided  into  nnd  en^iiremrnt  wiih  tlie  (*o>«qirkis  ontir 

meaimer«<  and  pu^iliaIlinlity.     ill'*  private  bun k^  of  the  iU^s:  hut  John,  nM«re  foitu 

life  wad  stained  with  extn'me  lieentious-  iiute  thanhis  linither,  l>eeanit'  Mirmvivrlf 

neAs  and  the  iN'st  |Kirt  of  his  eonduei  a**  cnuiil  niarshul  Aiulfri-neralofiJH*kui(edi>Rk 

a  ruler,  was  the  attention  he  |Niid  to  com-  Full  of  eounure.  he  e\pue«*Nl  hiiiiitetC  filbt 

inerc(>  an<l  maritime  affiiirs.     .More  chnr-  the  nu'am-st  sulilier,  to  the  f:n>atert  dtt- 

ler^  of  lionMi^flis  ami  i  net  iris  iriiIoiih  t'nr  ^'rs.  and,  wheniirp'd  to  take  caiv  tif  hii 

men'iuitilf  pursuits  dat*-  fmm   him  than  |ierHiin,  repli«'d,  *•  If  I  follow  your  adfirr, 

fmm  any  other  nf  th<*  f-arl\  kin^j^,  <uid  the  you  wiildtvpisi*  me.**    He  liecamr  ilir  trr- 


populnr  eiiiistitntion  uf  thi- t*it\  of  KumloM  nir  of  the   Tartars   and   Cosnarks,    on: 

wu"' his  citL     lit*  It'll,  hy  his  set*  I  Hid  \Viti\  whtim   he   w:ui   pt'qN'tually  piininf  r^v 

a  taMiily  of  two  son«  auil  tlm'i*  duu|>litt'rs,  vieinries.      Nov.  II,    Uu'X    he    \%  in  rh* 

and  had  riifli\  dli'/iriiinti*  i*!iildr«-ii.  et'|flintle«l  hatiji'   at  ('h«M*/irri  afnjr!<^:  !^i-* 

JttnN  Si  nil  ^.     iSi'i-  /Jn"ir»'/i/i. I  Turk-,  win »  loM  th«'n'  'i-.UH)  men.     Tn- 

Jiiii>     iMK    I'u.KK  ii»»,    tir    John    or  t>ii|(i\\ii]ir   \i>{ir.  h**  wn>  elfi'iiil    kiiij?  i< 

Sr viw\,  u. I-  ill"  iii'inl-'pr  ••:'  hi-  uiieli-,  I'liland.     VVhiii   ili»-   Turk^  laid  -k;?  w 

tli»'   i*m|»«r.)r    Ailn-rt    I.       S.-e    ,l!lHrt  /.■  \'h-iiii:i,  in  lii-.'l,  h*-  IrL-ti-ui-d  tiiiiiii  r  ».'■ 

II:ru-i'!f  of"  a   riiiid,  p  a--' nd    di^ifHioition,  a   l*«di->h  aitiiv.  ami  n-*«'ui'd  ilw  nri{*''ni 

III'  uo>dd.  |H  rii  ip«.  ha\'    i>rid<iii-d  th<-  in-  ritv.     Hi-   i*aialr\    ua<«  >pifndiil.  Uit  [<• 

tuMiei"  ol"  hi-   iiiii'lr.  \\  !iii    \\iiiili«l«l   t'n«:fi  inti.Mtrv    [mm(||\    i  i{iiip|M'd.       To    c*^ttf^i 

him   hi'«   li'Tiiirary    i! iiifHi-   a:i«l    lei'.  rhf  iMiiiici'in  of  ih*- laiii-r,  lit- \«a«  ailtp^ 

had  lioT  lit-  iii_'>  r  in  <  ri  I'l!.*!  «i  u.tir  n  tlam  ■  I  »  -  n.l  .>*:••  ••(  tli>*  \\»*rH  r|iiih«>«|  rvguix  t,:* 

hy   tl»f   rTHMiih'-  lit' tie-   fiiJi>«-ri'r.      \t^' i  ofinti-uitiv  tixi-r  tin- n\iT  h)  ni^l,  !■»  "fii*- 

tlif  |H'rp  tnriMii  !•;"  til"    Mimi  iy  .!••«■.!     m  tie'iii  fnuii  in-  l'i/-' "I*  *|»'«*t  tlnrx     S<^ 

th«*  iM-ijh'Hifh'""!    ••!'   Ilap!»l»iirj,    May    1,  »"^I\i    wii-  nf  :i  ililli-n  nt    <ipuiii»ii.     \V|i*t: 

U¥^  .till-  rii'ird-  r  p<  lotik  !•>  t1ii.'ht  :  iuiioni;  ilir  p-;;iiii>-iii  w.i-  on  tin-  hnd^,  li**  <«hl  14 

tbi'Ui    \\n-   Jiiiiit.    wh'i    wani|iri«l  in  tin-  thu-f     \\|im    .-uMiniTidfd    liim.     **  Urt.-«4i 

niona-Ti«-  lialiit  tiirniii'h    !tul\.arid  fiiiativ  tlii-Tii-lii*  y    :.r*-     iii\iiii*fli|t' ;    :hf\    hsf" 

Mink  into  -'ji'li  ••!i-i*iirii\ .  th  it  iiiiiliini;  %\.i-  -Anni  ni-x-r  t-i  wi-nr  unv  iln'!«4  luit  tiul  *^ 

kii'»wji  Will  i-i-r.'.-ii';.    •  !*  iiiiM.     KiMjolph  imm-imm  -  :  i:i    »!»••    Ii>i   \*Br,  lh»-\   w.n*  til 

•  if  \\"  iri    \\a-  a]i|ii>  iP  ii<t>  d  and  |iiiii:-lti'd  «*lo!litil   ii,    ifn-  ^Tiri*  "f  Turk''.''     t  *n  ka 

liy  tin    r.ir'v  mi  t.r--    -j.-.f    \\li<r<   ihi*  d- •  il  nMi\.i!.  h»-  i'uom'   ili.*  iim*.!  aiUania|er>\.^ 

w*i-  •'•siriii*:-  .(  :  :l;  ■  oiii  r  iniini«  n-r-  •—  |ni>.iiiiiii.  :i-.ii-n«|  .1  an  t'lfvatmn  !••  ohwrtr 

eajii.;.   uifli  t!i.'  •  \fi  ,i;i>>ti  III' thii-.- I*.ii«.  ifi-     ■! -iNiMiiiin  of' tin*   i^muti   \i/irr,  and 

will*  ■•••n:  ■— -.1 .1  I'lu'j.  •lioiiL'h  rlin.iT.  ri<  d  iv;ir  ifki-d  --  llf  ha-  A'liTttil  a  l«d  paa- 

with    1  rn- I    «!.■..  .vi.    h   thf)    a.'-iilly  liiUi.     I  imdrrxUind  bim ;  bo  m  ifpionBk 

Mitiip.*.      I'm:  ;i  -  1  ii'iiiri.ir\  i.  \.  ii:;i'  \v.i-  aiiil   |Hr-i]»di'tl    of  hi;!  own  metu 

tiki-i    on  :  .1-  r  1     .  ••i«  i-f  id.*    rniinlt  r>'i*<  hhail   fn^in    IH>  Ihidot  from  dM 

hv   l^  iij»  i!'l.  !.'i»       •••iid-tti  I*:' tlif  •'iii|». .  S«ihieiiki   was  jwi  i  «^ 

ntr,  and  h\    \i:ii'-.  I..-  -i^it  r.  tip-  >%jdi>\viNl  (hiv  ibo  1 
ijUi'fii  I  if  llunzar} .     Th»"y  w  n«  eM;fniied 
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of  Mobunnied,  nliich  the  cou-  6,  ]808.     Dec.  16,  1S15,  he  nuBed  BnzU 

nt  to  ihe  pope  tviili  tlie  following  to  the  raDk  of  b  kingdom,  and  uaiied  lUl 

I  ctuiie,  I  saw,  and  Had  liascoii-  hia  elates  into  one  monarcliy.     After  the 

On   )uB  entrance  into  \'it:niia,  death  of  hia  mother,  March  SO,  1816^  be 

»u)  of  hid  victorious   Poles,  llm  liecaine  king.     In  Ii^  he  manied  the 

W  rcceivci)  liiin  with  indesrriba-  Intanta  Cimrlotte,  daughter  of  Cliartes  IV 

inaam.    They  preyed  aroiinil  to  of  Spain.    (Rcaj>ectingliis  son  Pedro,  ami 

his  feet,  to  touch  his  gnrmenis  or  the  late  revolution  in  Brazil,  see  Ptdra.] 

,aud  proclaimed  hhn  their  savior  His  second  daughter,  Maria,  wife  of  king 

i-erer.     He   was  moved  even  to  Ferdinand  VII  of  Spain,  died  in  1818 ;  k 

1,  under  tlie  strong  inifMiIsc  of  thlril  a   the  wife  of  Clierlra,   Infimt  of 

p,  called  tliiM  the  liappien  day  Spain.     On  account  of  tlie  old  commer- 

e.     In  lliiX),  lie  was  attacked  liy  cial  relations  hetween  Portugal  and  Eng. 

>iiB  sickness,  and  was  doomed  to  land,  John  was  not  in  a  condition  to  main' 

hat  disseusioR  which  usually  m-  tain  a  strict    neuttvlity  towards  Fiance. 

}  election  of  n  kin^  in  Poland.  Id  ITIIG;  he  had  sent  the  Spanish  goveni' 

enemies  uiiilml    with   domestic  ineni  a  small  body  of  soldiers  to  aid  in 

Subieski  was  no   longer  in  a  tlie  deleiice  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  but,  aficr 

to  iiuk-t  the  dir<tnr1>aiiceti,  and  S|>ain  had  ntade  peace  (17^i  and  coa- 

"  It  approaching  which  eluded  an  alliBtice(I7i>C)  with  FWice,Por- 


rptive  him  at  oiK-e  of  his  life  and     lueal  wan  tieaicd  as  an  enemy  by  botb. 
e.    The   ciueen  wished   him  tu     John   looked  lo  Englaud,  (lierefbre,  for 
uid    communicated    her    protection.     Bonaparte  si  length  induced 


■rough  one  of  the  hItiliojKi.     He  the  Spanisli  court  tu  make  an  attack 

iwerting  that,  hi  u  nation  like  liJ^  earnest  upon  Portupil,  which  ended  in  the 

e  would  prevail  over  all  his  in-  peace  of  Bajlajoi  (Jan.  0,1801);  Olivenza 

He  died  1I)!X),  in  the  3! Jd  year  was  ceded  to  ^pain,  and  a  pnrtofGuiana 

gn.     Scarcely  liail  lie  closed  his  to  France.     Alter  the  peace  of  Tilsh,  Na- 

len  jealousy  and  cuvy  nnlteil  to  poleon,  not  content  with  the  vast  sum  of 

iici/ioiy.    'Sunie  reproached  hhn  moticy  by  which  John  had  purchased  hie 

log  purchased  lands  contrary  to  neutrality,  required  hint  also  to  close  his 

which  furlmlc  the  kin^  to  hold  ports  against  the  English,  to  arrest  all  of 

lie  property.    Others  maintained  that  notion  in  Porlneal,  and  to  confiscate 

Christian  leaeilc  whiuh  he  had  their  esUUes.      As  the    regmt  complied 

Eajnst   the  Turks,   hud  cost   hi!)  with  Ilie  first  only  of  these  Tcqui8itioDa(m 

nore  tlian  300,000  men.    Otiiera  consei|uencBof  which oBritish fleet block- 

rted  that  he   was  too    fond  of  ailed  hi»  harbor),  the  jlfcni/eur  declared 

ind    esjiensive   jounieya.      Ccr-  tlmt  the  house  of  Bragnnza  had  ceased  to 

>  cotirt  was  ever  less  slutioiiary  reiiJii  (see  ^«n'n  jitim  180S),  and  an  arniy 

He  iierfrimied  the  tour  of  Po-  composed  of  Frciif  h  and  Sjianish  soldiers 

y  year  with  his  <jueei),  and  viiNt-  niarcbed    into    Portugal.      The    prince- 

'ektitt-s,  like  a  iiohlcmim.     Tliis  regent  now  resolved  lo  transfer  his  court 

vever,ifit  maybe  colleda  dull,  to  Brazil,  as  he  had  been  advi.'tcd  to  do  in 

It  iiast  a  veil  nverllw  virtues  of  IdOO.    The  English  aiiiboseador,  viscount 

He  was  fund  of  the  sciences,  Stnuif^ord,  and  Uie   Britirii  admiral,  sir 

rrral  IntiguaKCs,  and  deserved  to  Sidney  Smith,  fiicililated  the  accomplish- 

fi>r  liiH  eirntli-iiuiw  and  alGdiility.  nienl   of  his  desif^i.    Novemlwr  2li,  the 

sons  died   without  hiivhig  any  ]mnce-regentap|>uiiiteda  juniafor  admin- 

cotulaiits.    Thu  charai'ler  of  So-  isteriiig  the  government,  and,  on  the  27lh, 

Histihvi-d  in  the  Liltns  i/ii  Hoi  the   royal  &ni1y   einbaiked,   passed   the 

M  Jtak  Soldtiki  a  In  Rrlnr  Mnrit  iiionih'uf  the  Tagus  on  the  Sihh,  ivilh  a 

,pmJ.  la  Vnmp.  He   Vieant,  trad,  fleet  of  8  ships  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  4 

>mtt  Plalrr.  it  publ.  par  .V.  ,1.  de  brigs,  and  20  other  veeeels,  in  sight  of  the 

IPoiis,  It-aO).  advance-f^iatd   of  Junoi's   aniiy,   which 

,emperoraiul  kingof  Portiipii,  enlensi  Lislion  the  next  day.     December 

id  Algarve,  bom  -May  13,  ITiii.  1,  the  uimiveisary  of  the  elevation  of  the 

ml  of  the   mental  derange iiieni  house  of  Itrogtiiiza,  tlie  ensigns  of  Bra- 

■leea  Fisncisca,  his  niotlier,  he  gun7.a  were   sucecc^ded    by   the   French 

■  ■       '    ''         r  of  the  goverti-  f.igle.   An  eanliquake  and  a  storm,  which 

10,   ITU3.     In  the  Portnguew  fleet  encountered  In  the 

u   ■".  Brazil   widi  his  view  of  the  eitv  and  tlie  enemy,  complet- 

URiode  Janeiro,  Jan.  ed   the   sutHnusion   of  the  PonugueK. 
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Fntiii    Ri«i  tl»'  J.'iin-ini,  May   1,  1*^0^,  tlie  fliatimi  of  r.iiclniKl*  J<»hn  VI  cimrliidriiB 

K'ii04'-n'p*[ii  ii'-«'lan-«i    nil    in*uiir.«  wiili  tn*Hiy  with  lii>  mhi,  tlio  oniiKTi>r  l*nlm  1 

un«*e  Hihl  Sptiiii  iiiill.aiiil  toriii«il  a  i*iti^<T  of  Itni/.iK  in  \vlii«*ii  liti  ark n<t\Tle« !{>««]  flu: 

uuioii  >«itli    l«ii;.'l:init,  wliii'li,  {Mtwrrtullv  iviunrn     as    an     iiiiIf|K*mli.'Xit    kiiictlfMii, 

«ii|i|M>rtt'iniy  tlK'hntvrry  nt'tiii- l*«>rtn;:ii('M«  wlmlly   H-|ktiniii'   thiiii   I'urtiiraL  axul  ^ii* 

aniiy  ami  ill*' unlur  tit*  tlir  }N'ii|il(\  rri'ov-  mui    as  «riii|H.n>r,    n*<^'ninir   fur  hinwirit 

«'nNl  fi>r  liiin  tlir  iM»f*««-k>«i«iii  itt  hi^^  Kiim-  iM-iMoiuiily,  tlitMitir  of  riik|M'itir  uf  lin/... 

liHOii   kincttiMii.     Marsiial  licn>tiir«l  tiiii-  This  ciMNl-imtiinNl  m<)iian*h,  who  wai»  !.•«- 

liiiu*-t|  tn  <-\(>nM.'^-  an  iiii|ifriuiit  iiil)iifiio(>  «*oni)iftiMit  tosinipfflo  witli  the  tn>iihj.>  •^* 

on  tilt'  uttairx    nt' l*<trtii!r:il,   till    Aii;ri:.'-t,  hin  m*i\  aii.l  tlii*  )Militiraliii  ::cm*rary  ut'b.« 

I82U,   wlit-ii.  by  ih**   t*iiii\oi*:uii'ii  of  i}|i>  iiaiioii,  liiril  Munii   10,  l^'^iii.  liaviue  |^* 

<*ort«*is  a  iirw  |Hiliiiral  >\sttiii  \\:k<  i>tHl»-  >ioii«iiy    n{i|)iiiitictl  Iii5  <ltiiiphlrr  liolrlM 

iii^KHt.     Ill  AriifriiM,  i!n*  ri»rliijin"*i' al!*o  n'p'iit   «»!'  lNtrtiij::i'.     (St-  Portuftal,  zxh\ 

nro%-«'r('ii   ili«>  |Nirt:tiii  ol' (iiii.uia   wliich  titf /'urfuir:j«-.«r  ih  r-.tli  tion,) 

ibt*y  liailltiM,  mill  otviipitil  rnin-li  <tiii-  John  livi*ii<T  Joseph:  arrh-iiiiki' •^i' 

oiia  :  tin*  laidT,  !iii\\<*\i'r,  wn^  n'Monii  to  Aii.*iin:i,  mmIi  hhi  «if  tlirriii|MTiir  Lii*fM4>} 

Fmiio'^  in  1>17.     >ltariti[ir\t!iff'nb^hii'n-  II,  ami  of' tin*  liiliinTn  .Maria  Ijouiso^dausi.- 

itt  luinL^tn  ill*  ilif  priiit't'-n'ifiiit  run'tnlly  |rr  •itTliarli-s  |1|  iit'Siiaiii;  Imihi  Jau.^'. 

attfiiili**!   til  til*'  iiiipnivfiiK  III  ot'  Itni/il.  I7.'*'*j  ;  «lin  i*ti>r->r('n('nii   ot*  tin*   i-n^tk^!* 

Tli«>  Hii|iiUiiii)(i   u;.<>  iiliol.»lii*ii.  n-iii:ini)s  arnl  ar.ill'-ry.    Tiiio  priiiff  i»  iiH»n*  tii>}>  :•' 

tn*t'«loin  iiiir«»ilii«*i'i{,  liif  i'\il'<'  nf  >l.i\<'ry  «>(1  !•>  Iiiiu^"!!*  ili.in  to  hi!<  iiiv^nirirR*  t'«r 

iliniiiii'<ihtil,  nUil    Kiiro|N':ui  SLni-is  iiuiiii-  tin-  niliivatii-ti  ■■I'hiH  tai(*nt<.     At  un  i-ori* 

Inrtnn'rs,  in4'ri'iiaiii>  aii«l  n!5ri4-nltiiii'^.'<i  rii-  |»f  rioil.  ii**  !•  it  an  iiirliiiuiifin  l>>r  iiiiiiihTi 

4*t>iira^i'«l  lo  o. nil-  ill  iii«*  ruiiiitn.    A  luru**  ?«**i-  imt.  !••  lln'  >(i:<l,\  nt' \\liirlL.a!Ki  aikioi-. 

Swi-vi  i*iilnii\,  Mt  \v  Kn-\  oi-rir.  x^a^  fniiiuli'il  lii*>*Mrv,  Ir*  iiii\-('ii'>l  lii«  atii-ntinii.    Hi*  h>: 

ill    \f*VX     JmIii)  i<m>k  imrt  in  tin-  ininsu*-  iIf>u-*-tl  in  \'un,  lu  I7'.*7  Mini  IT^M,  to  l-vr. 

liou«i  ot"  Wii'   i'»»iiirr.'s-  ot'  \'i'iina.      Tli"  th*- urt  nf  w.r  UMilt-r  lii^  liriiih«-r  l*ha.Hn^ 

n>%'o1iitii»not*ilti-S|iiuii>li  riilmiii'?*  in  South     Afi-r  tin-  !;ki!-  r  hail  1ft:  tl nunainLa:.' 

Aiiifh«*a||HTha|is  lin*  r«-t*ii7<tl  ot*  Siviiii  to  Kr:i\    hail    iiir*    wiili   m'IiriI    l4)Mh>^  ti^ 

pfctitn*  Oh\fii/a'  I'll  iiii' I'oiirt  ot*  Kio  (!••  ar-)i-ilii\i'  Jfh.i    rri't-ivi'il,   in    IM*.  tin 

Jail' ini  to  iH*ru;)y  M«>nti*-\  iilro,  ami  tlir  roiiii:i:iii.t  ifa  il<-t*-atinl  anny.     He*  I'lm 

h*t':  Ituiik  i>l*  thf  {ji   I'ini'u     SjKiin  hail  n*-  in«'a«-tin'^  u.  n-    Mii-i*i'N.t'iii,    Uit,    iK-r.  \ 

cuiirM*  ti»  ill*' inii-n'i-sHiiMni*  \ii>!na,  Kii>-  I'^'l'.  i!i-  !>..nli'  «  f  lli>!it  nliniifit  •!•.«-  1%: 

>iii,  I'ni^-ia  ain!  (ipaf  HnMiii.  Hh<»?M'  ilcf-  tin*  •  n-nt  nl'  tI:--  wat.      \  »*.Ti»**t  of  vrr\<* 

Lirili«»n,  ilin  I't' il  i«» '.Im- iii:i;"«iiii'»  ni'  \::i...ir.  i-n-.!  f!ii-  \ii--i,.iii'.  .!-i.' <  ail  ilit-ir  .irii.-n 

IN'rnjiii-^'  *«iT  :.if>  lit' -i-i'i-  t'lr  t'»n  ii:rj  aiii  ihmtU   h '.'■••«»  mi'-i  .     A-w.'i'Ul  '*i::j. 

atr:i:i^     r.m*.    M  ii'-li  '-*»!.  1-17.   iii.hn'r.l  m  >.il.'-' »r.',  .ihi  i.--:  i-iuvklh*   iKti-Di-i* 

ihf   mini  •'!   Ura/.l   f»   •  ia<-i:a:  ■    ^Imiii  -  M.T»;r:.     lU    .lI>  iiMinivi   oii.i^t.il  {•«  r*.-.^ 

\  iili-ii.  on  •'••n<litiMi|  r.i.t*  Oii\4-[i/:i  •.liiKilil  \,.|iir   un   lii-"  -    nn)i.ip|i\    ii:i\<s  a:«>l  •>! 

U"  n-Mitn**!.      V  tn  :'.t\  u.i- tin  iM'iiiiriii'ir.i  *  \»  r\  lliiri;:  !i    i.srir--  ih"  ••••nr:i;:i    t  :"  : - 

Willi  llii' ii«i<   \\ri-,  .ih.l  rl.i-  iii-.-irri  I  wi'ii  tun.,.,.      In    Si  pti  riilM  r.   \^t\   mih!)  '..  •• 

VniL'a*'    •;.    I.     ••  ■;i' M.I  •!     •■(!     l-'Jt».      \  v^.ir  w.i^  >.  :ir  tin  akiriu' ••ut.  ti!i- an-h-i'.  ik^ 

ron-piri'\    a::..u -:    ii-     •  \ -'in,*    :.i.iii:'.  h:i-'.  fni  ti.  Tv  !•■!..  .i!ii}jii'«..i»iiii!  Tn.-ir-i 

nifl.:    \\.L-    il;-*.'.-.-  ;•    I    .J    L.^'iiii  iti   1-17,  pi   ?•  .  :,-.    j-.ni  k!\    ii-   l*"-"-!?!]!.  •.'u-    iiul." -7 

anil  -'ippr  -'  ■  :  :\  i  .  ■  •  \  ■  -urL-ii  i-i'  ihn**-  i»j  j-;.ii;/ji:m»p:  .ii  :\i;\'  pi.ti'i-  aii«l  m  ih-  \  -f- 

iiij;ij  li  ..I  .  .      Xr-rrii",  Vh    in  .  in  i«Mi!i*  aril- n*.      !!•■  :iti<  r.VLir-i"    |u::iii!,  jji  ri-j. 

Win- }«n«' •  :•  -I  m  tr.   >«  \t  r  ly  iliaii  »'\it.  tliiu.  tin-  ai-ii-.Ii.I.-    rim  i  i- >,  u  :,.•«.    ;.fc.v 

III  i-iMi-'-'pi- '.r     'ii  ::..    I'.tmri:  :i>.-  rp%i»*  ti'r    si\iii:j    \  :•  rjj.i   .-'iiil    ti.r    i;...:ini,f 

lutiMii  luiii  :li<    i-mv.  '  ..:j'i!i  III"  th"  i'iirti-%  it^t*- rri.-:r:ii    t  li\  ih-- !i.i::If  .•!'   \-.-:.ri:2 

Ir'^i.  i\hi.- I  lis-    i!ii':i  .:.|>   r  i-nffnl-*  .1   an  ami  Tin*  i'ii«>iiiij  |»- ai-f.     \\  I.i  ii  pn  fr.n- 

Iiwtiil,  Ii4-  r.  Inn.'  •!.  in  l**JI,  to  rnrtii;;.!!  :  imiiH  t>>r\«:ir  wi  !>•  p  (-••iiini»-iii*iit.  aiirr  -•* 

thr    rniuii-priip-f    nniauuil    iii    Hr.L/il.  juari'   n|*  TiImI,   ih"    nn*h-i|ukf    1•J»<^.' 

Till?.  \a''i  fiiintry  im  imrntml  iim-lt'  rntirrly  ii|ion  a  !*y<4t'ni  ot*  :.i:;»i'k  ari«l  ih  i*.  ji.^-  i"  i 

tnMiiilii'nio!h>TriHinlr}-,whcfranabniluit«  .Sal/lmnr  nml  Inm  r  AiMria.     II**  |>rr)>r 

l^o%tfntiifiit  woM.  ill  ibc  iiwrnniiiup,  ««Cal»-  mI,  tliniuidi  lloriiui\  r.  tlit*  fain.  •(i«T\n4r« 

Ivhcd.    John  «        inooumnflot  to  UDile  uMunvcti'ui     .U  i')i«*  brt-akitix tHniJ" tkt 

•  roiMViiufian        i  •        in            lie  rutiiniaiklnl  tht-  ann  at 

*  ^-           dfriliiird  fiir  llal>  anj  *1*f - 

■vd  at  Vrncane  anj  rmih 
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h)  the  Pia\-e  he  again  Tuitght  a  river.    It  if  about  80  or  100  yania  nidf\ 

ith  dinulviuita^,  but  iin  iiitpiiruuit  400  j^ankluag,  called  the^iUf  of  tbe  river. 

?ncee  folJoivviI.      Tlie  lionlo  of  It  being  nBrrovr,  and  a  ridge  of  rovlu  run- 

etentiineil  him  to  rctreol  Mill  far-  ning  acroee  iliu  bottom  of  the  channel,  oo 

'he  miioakes  of  Jutturliirli  fnis-  wliicli  tlicrcorenot above  17fectof  water, 

lie    plau    of   ilie    arch-iluke    lo  it  is  not  siitficicutlv  Bpacious  to  discbKTRo 

le    the    eni'iny  in  detail,  to   m-  the  frrsli  walera  of  the  livcr  above.    The 

iDlemipteil  comtuunicatioi)  willi  cominuutidiHliere rising Bbou(20fe«t,tlie 

10  deliver  Inner  Auntriu,  and,  woteni  of  the  liver,  at  low  woti-r,  are  tboul 
;hing  to  Virnoa,  to  divide  iltc  12  feet  higher  iban  tlie  wotcra  of  the  ma. 
'NB))oleoii.  June  14,  he  lost  tlie  At  high  water,  the  nuteni  of  the  acft  ai* 
'  R^  a^inst  tlie  viceroy,  owing  about  5  feet  higherthan  thoiK  of  tbc  river; 
ungarian  iriiiiinvctioii.  He  after-  so  that,  at  every  tide,  there  are  iwo  falls — 
laitcil  Italy,  wliere,  as  a  depiiiy  fur  one  outnnnlH  attd  one  iuwards.  The  onlj 
eror,  he  received  homage  in  Mi-  time  of  pawing  with  safety,  is  when  the 
;  cumnuuided  at  tlic  siege  of  ilii-  waters  of  the  river  aiul  of  the  sea  are  level, 
in   1815,  cutn|iclled  tlic  city. to  nhirh  is  twice  in  a  tidei,  and  roDlinuea 

■r,  aud  dcnioMicil  thia  dongcrouij  oa\\  about  30  niinuioi  each  time. 

lie  afterwards  went  to   Paris,  Jour's  St.,  in  New  Bninewiek.    (Se« 

England,  and  rclumi-d,  in  If  lli^  Aeto  Bnituitick.) 

the  Nciherlanda,  to  Viuiino.  Jong's,  St.,  iii  Newfotindland.     (Se« 

,ST.,orPa:>CEEDWARi>'9lgLjtNu;  ^tafmtaditmd.) 

d  ill  ilie  gulf  of  Sl  I.anTeiice,  Johk,  St.,  Ciihistiaks  gr.     (See  So- 

I  nuilh  coast  of  Nova  Seotia,  to  biaas.) 

;urentnicnt  it  n-os  once  aniiex^I,  Joh.-<,  St.,  Knights  of.    The  kiiighla 

>w  has  a  separate  govenior.     Lon.  of  St.  John,  or  jiOHintnlera  of  Si.  Juhn, 

0  4b'='  Sa*  W. ;  Ut.  45°  4ti'  to  47°  10'  afterAvards  calleil  kny(hlt  of  njioda,  and, 

1  117  miles  long,  from  nortli-easi  linally,  knighU  a/Maila,  were  a  eelebrated 
we3t,abou(20inavcru§eim'adtli;  order  of  mi li tor)'  religious,  e«ablitihed  al 
on,  about  5000  ;  cliief  Iowhh,  tlie  commencement  of  the  cnisodca  to  the 
6*8  Town  (the  capllal),  George  Holy  LaniL  As  curly  as  104^  some  mer- 
'rincc'8Town,ic.  Thciinnliand  chants  from  Amalii,iii  NauleH,  esublished 
ostB  are  much  indentu<l  with  bays,  a  church  at  Jenisuleni,  and  built  a  luonait- 

11  watered,  tlio  soil  gnncrally  l<'r-  t<^r>-,  which  tliey  dedicated  to  John  the 
the  riven)  abound  with  Mi,  tut  BaptJot.     It  wat  the  duty  of  the  monks. 

trout  aiid  eels.  It  was  token  from  who  were  colled  ItntUitn  of  Ut.  John,  or 
irh  liy  the  I^nglisli,  in  174.'>,  wlien  homlaUn,  to  take  eare  of  the  poor  anil 
,OOOlicadorhTackcat[le,anil»ev-  Nck,  and,  in  general,  to  a.'vist  pilgrims 
[he  foniKrs  raised  1S,000  bushels  Thiit  onler,  which  grailually  obtained 
innually.  Wlien  posse^-^cil  tiy  ihe  important  poseetwon!),  at  the  bepnning  of 
it  wofi'so  mud)  improvcti  .-u  lo  the  twelfth  renluty,  was  regiilari^  intiti- 
I  tlie  granary  of  Canada.  luted  as  a  niilitaiy  order  by  the  pnn«i|Ml, 
i,ST.;ariv>TofNcw  Jlrunswick,  Baymund  du  Pny,  retaining  all  their  for- 
iMfl  ui  Cunado  aiid  tlie  northern  mcr  hiwe.  Benidta  the  ]>erfonnancc  of 
Hainc,  waicm  lire  norlli-eiii'l  ]ml  thi^r  vows  of  rhaWity,  obedience  cud  iiov- 
e,  flown  soutlniast  tbningh  \ew  cny,  it  was  tlieir  duty  to  aid  iii  difendiiif: 
di,aiid  runs  into  the  hay  of  I'lm-  thJ  church  against  infidek.  Ituymuiul 
the  west  ado  of  the  citv  of  SL  al»o  divided  the  onler  into  three  classes- 
It  bi  350  miles  long;  the  tide  knights  (who  should  bear  anns),  chap- 
>alMMit  80  miles;  it  is  navigable  tains  (regular  ccclcsiBi<tica|  and  aenitorv 
1900  miles,  :ind  lor  cliioiis  of  50  [ttmnli  <fornii),  whose  duty  it  (vaa  Ut 
Bailee  This  river  and  its  brancIiLs  take  care  of  the  sick  and  accompany  pil- 
bne  tract  of  excellent  coiinlr}-,  griina.  This  onler  king  maintained  hself 
Hwhicfa  isscltled.  About  30  miluH  uguiiixt  tlic  arms  of  the  TuAs  and  Shi>. 
«  iiiiiiitli  r<i]iij]>euces  a  fine  ceiiH  by  union  and  coura^ ;  hul,  in  IISII, 
inixv  ff  i-i<*li  ini  ikIow  lauds,  well  it  wus  driven  from  Palestine.  Upon  tlilis 
wilii  tiriilM  r  iiii.l  wood,  as  jrine,  the  knights  conquered  Cyprus,  but  noon 
Im,  mnplc  urjil  mitnut.  The  river  lost  it  again,  and  csiabUshed  thehwlve^ 
■  a  gfiuit  iguoni'iy  'if  salmon,  boss  in  l:tOO,  on  tlie  island  of  Rhodex,  whera 
—•"^b;  Bud  ii  iH  lite  common  route  tliey  n'moiucd  iipwardH  of  200  yeank 
About  a  mi'e  above  tiie  ejiy  Tills    Island    was   viKomu^lv    defended 

U  1-  «L-  ...1.-   .                    MB     LntA   t\i,a  a>nindf      \f nlkO him A.1      II        Uv      VifitW     d^Alk 
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biisson  (grand  master,  who  died  1503).  Germany,  who  was  a  priDce  of  the  empire, 
Driven  thence  by  the  sultan  Soliman  II  and  resided  at  Heitersheim,  a  city  and 
(1522),  tlie  knights  went  to  Candia,  then  to  castle  in  Brisgau,  now  in  the  circle  of 
Venice,  Rome  and  Viterbo,  and  especially  Treisam,  in  fiiden.  The  master  of  the 
to  Nice,  Villa  Franca  and  Syracuse,  till  knights  of  St  John  was  subject  to  the 
Charles  V  (1530)  grunted  tlicm  tlie  islands  grand  master  at  Malta.  He  himself  had 
Malta,  Gozzo  and  Comino,  on  condition  the  jurisdiction  over  Brandenbiuc,  Hun- 
of  perpetual  war  against  the  infidels  and  gaiy  and  Bohemia.  Austria,  Dobemit 
pirates,  and  the  restoration  of  these  islands  antl  Moravia  formed,  besidee,  a  sepanie 
to  Naples,  if  the  order  should  succeed  in  grand  priory  of  the  German  language, 
recovering  Rhodes.  From  this  period.  The  last  master  of  the  knights  of  St.  John 
they  were  commonly  called  knights  of  in  Germany,  or  grand  prior  of  Heitere- 
McUtcu  In  15t)5,  under  the  command  of  heim,  a  count  of  Reichenbach-Foux- 
Lavalette  (who  died  15G8),  they  repelled  a  maigne  (or  the  baron  Rink  of  Baldensiebi), 
violent  attack  from  Soliman  Ii  witn  great  by  the  peace  of  Presburg  and  the  forma- 
1  ss.  After  tliis,  they  continued  their  na-  tion  of  tlie  confederacy  of  the  RhiDe,  km 
\'nl  kittles  witli  the  Turks  till  modem  all  his  possesions  in  West  Suabia,  which 
tinier,  and  saved  themselves  from  ruin,  in  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  grand-duke  of 
various  wars  with  the  Porte,  only  by  their  Baden.  Of  the  eight  languages  above- 
unyielding  courage.  In  17(10,  however,  mentioned,  tlie  English  ^becnrae  extinct  m 
they  would  doubUeas  have  been  overpow-  the  sixteentli  century ;  the  three  French 
ered  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  languages  perished  during  the  revolution ; 
French.  After  that,  their  naval  expcdi-  those  of  Castile  and  Arragon  were  sepa- 
tions  were  seldom  any  tiling  more  than  rated  from  Malta  at  the  peace  of  Amiois, 
mere  show.  The  chief  of  this  order,  and  the  Italian  and  German  languages 
which  had  great  possessions  in  almost  liave  since  been  abolished.  Thus  the  or- 
every  part  ot  Europe,  was  called  erand  der  of  St.  John  is  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
master  of  the  holy  ho^intal  of  St,  John  of  tinct,  and  its  restoration  is  the  leas  to  be 
Jerusalem^  and  guardian  of  the  army  ofJe-  looked  for,  as  the  island  of  Malta  has  been 
sus  Christ.  He  was  chosen  by  vote,  and  formally  ceded  to  England.  The  Pne- 
livcd  at  La  Valette,  in  the  island  of  Malta,  sian  onler  of  knights  of  St.  John,  fbunded 
He  was  addressed  by  foreign  {wwers  with  by  Frederic  Wilham  III,  and  wliich  is  a 
the  title  of  altezza  eminejmssima,  and  re-  royal  order,  can  be  considered  only  as  a 
ceivcd  annually  fiOOO  crowns  from  the  memorial  of  on  onler  venerable  for  its  an- 
treasuiy  of  the  order,  together  with  all  the  tiquity  and  its  services.  (See  Prussia.' 
revenues  from  the  three  islands,  so  that  The  knights  of  St.  John  obtf«rved  the 
his  annual  income  may  be  estimated  at  ndes  of  the  onler  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
nearly  a  million  guildei^.  The  secular  Protestants,  however,  were  not  bound  to 
power  was  principally  in  liis  hands,  but  celibacy.  Every  member  wau  required  to 
even  here  he  was  limited  by  tlie  govern-  be  of  goo<l  family.  The  knights  who 
ors  of  the  various  languages,  so  called,  who  could  bring  uidubitable  cvi<lence  of  noUe 
gave  laws,  fixed  the  taxes,  &c.  The  ancestry  were  called  cavalieri  di  gviuHas 
spiritual  jK)wer  (that  is,  the  immediate  (knights  by  right).  Those,  on  the  coniw- 
affuirs  of  the  onler)  was  exercised  by  the  ly,  who  could  not  prove  tlieir  nobility,  hut 
chapter,  which  consisted  of  eight  haUivi  were,  nevertheless,  received  on  account  of 
convenluali,  and  iu  which  the  grand  mas-  their  merits,  were  called  cavalieri  dignda 
ter  presided.  The  princiiMil  offices  in  (knights  by  favorl  The  duty  of  each 
the  order  were  held  by  the  pillara  (fn/ier*)  knight — to  take  tlic  field  at  leagt  three 
of  the  eight  Iiui|j:uages,  into  which  the  times  against  the  infidels,  or  the  pirates 
knights  were  divided,  according  to  their  of  Bart>ary — was  rarely  i)erfbnnetl  in  nv 
respective  nations.  The  languages  were  cent  times,  and,  by  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
lliose  of  Provence,  Auvergiie,  France,  all  hostilities  against  the  TuricH  were  for- 
Italy,  Amigon,  GtTuiany,  Castile  and  bidden.  In  i)eace,  these  knights  wore  a 
England.  From  these  laiiguag(is,  the  long  black  mantle ;  a  gold  cross  of  eight 
ballivi  conventuali  abovo-meutioncd  were  points,  enamelled  white  :  in  war,  iht*; 
chosen,  and  their  lands  were  divided  into  won;  a  red  jacket  or  tabard,  chained  with 
priories,  these;  into  baUliages,  and  these  a  full  white  cross.  Only  in  spiritual  cim- 
agaiii  into  commanderies.  Of  the  priories,  cems  was  the  order  subject  to  the  pope: 
the  Gennaii  had  the  i)rcference,  and  was  in  all  tem|>oral  ones,  they  enjoyed  unlim- 
called  the  grand  priory.  It  was  filled  by  ited  sovereignty.  Their  rmrvil  force,  in 
the  grand  prior  of  Geniiany,  or  the  master  1770,  consisted  of  4  galleys,  3  galeotts  4 
of  Uio  knights  of  St  John  throughout  ships  of  60,  and  2  frigates  of  96  gUDS> 
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ilh  wknui  smaller  vessels.    When  Mul-  cieiu  pagan  rite  was  pcipetuated  of  scuing 

.  was  unexpectedly  attacked  \iy  Bona-  fire  to  conpecratMl  ijcriKi,  or  laying  thein 

iite^  June  S^  ]7i>8,  tlie  iidand  capitulated  upon  tlie  coals.    Thin  ceremony  was  called 

ilhout  resistance.    (See  Hompeschj  and  JohrCsfrey  or  the  herb  fire,    Su(>ersiitiou9 

Ma,)    In  1800,  the  English  reduced  it  people  believed  that  the  smoke  oi*  these 

f  fiutnine,  and  it  has  been,  ever  since,  in  herbs  would  keep  of!'  the  devil,  stornvB 

«r  hands.     At  the  peace  of  Aniicns  and  witches,  or  prrserve  from  thosc^  evils 

802),  it  wuji  stipulated  that  the  island  Uie  houses  where  tliey  were  burnt,  for  tlie 

lOiira  be  restored  to  the  knights,  under  succeeding  year. 

e  guaiantee  of  a  neutral  power ;  but  as  Joh»:8,  Thomas;  an  English  ginile- 

e  English  continued  to  entortain  appre-  man,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the 

suaiomi  lest  tlie  French  would  n*take  cultivation  of  literature.    He  was  Ixjm  in 

•tea,  and  thus  destroy  their  sui)eriority  174^,  studied  at  Oxfoni,  made  the  tour  of 

the  Mcditernmca]>,  tliey  continued  in  EurofHs  and  collected  a  noble  library',  to 

wpcasion  of  it.     Dec.  IG,  171)8,  tlie  onler  which  he  added  a  ty]>ographical  esiablish- 

bd  chosen  for  their  grand- master    the  ment,  whence  proceeded  the  works  on 

inaian  emperor,  Paul  I,  who  decloriKl  which  his  literary  reputation  is  founded, 

e  capitulation  of  1798  an  act  of  tn*ach-  They  consist  of  jsplciidid  editions  of  the 

y.  and  took  the  knights  of  St.  John  .chronicles  of  Fnnssart  and  Moustrelet; 

uer  his  protection.    This  choice  met  Joinville's   menioirs  of  St.  Louis;    the 

ith  much  opposition,  even  from  the  pope  truvels  of  Jk'rtrundon  de  la   Brocnuiero 

maelfl    After  the  death  of  Paul  I  (F<!b.  in  Palestine ;  and  Ste.   Palaye's  life   of 

18(^),  tlie  pope  appointed  on   Italian  Froissart;  all  traiiKluted  by  himself  from 

^ofnmasi)  grand-master,  and,  on  his  de-  tlie  French.    He  died  in  April,  JSlli. 

9se,t)ic  grand  chopter  cliosc  Caracciolo.  Joh.nso.x,  Samuel,  a  clergyman,  distin- 

be  chief  seat  of  the  onler  luid  been,  suishe<l  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  civil 

thenoi,  Catanea  in  Sicily.    In  182<),  the  liberty,  was  l)om  in   1649.    During  tlio 

ipe    permitted    the    chapter    and    the  time  that  lord  Rutsssel,  with  his  coadjutorSi 

ivenuneut  to  remove  their  seat  to  Fer-  was  promoting  the  bill  for  excluding  the 

ra.    Before  the  French  revolution,  the  dukeof  York,  lie  published  a  tract  entitled 

unber  of  knights  of  this  order  was  esti-  Julian  the  Apostate,  meant  as  a  refutation 

Bted  at  3000.    (For  further  information,  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  ol)ediencc  by 

eMalku)  doctor  Ilickes.    For  this  book  he  was 

JoB2f    Bull,    the    sportive,    collective  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  king's  bench, 

me  of  the  English  |)eople,  was  first  used  and  peiitence<i  to  fine  and  imprisonmenL 

'  dean  Swifi.-A/ona//ian,  or  brother  Jonn-  Inability  to  |)ay  the  fine  caused  hitn  to  be 

m,  is  applied,  in  the  same  way,  to  tlie  confined  in  the  rules  oftlie  prison,  where  ho 

aple  of  the  U.  States. — ^The  Irish  Paddy  was  privately  assisted  by  the  l>enefactionsof 

ou)  Palrirk),  the  Scotch  Saumty  (from  his  (lolitical  friends,  and  continued  to  dis- 

lunderSj  which  conies  from  *^Uxttndtr\  ]]erse  several  pieces  uguiiist  poperv.    In 

e  more  particularly  applied  to  individu-  168t),  when  the  army  was  encam|H'd[  upon 

I  than  to  the  Irish  and  Scirtch  i)eople  Iluuiislow  Heath,  he  wrote  Au  humble 

Uectively* — Fani^e  (q.  v.),  also,  signifies  and  hearty  Address  to  all   the  English 

ancle  American,  {larticularlv  a  native  of  Protestants  in  the  present  Army.     For 

B  Sastern  States;  whilst  iJacU  Sam — a  tliis  production  he  was  committed  to  close 

Uoquial  and  rather  low  expression,  de-  custody,  tried  before  the  kingV  lM*nch,  and 

^  from    U,  &,  the    abbreviation  of  condemned  to  stiind  in  tlie  pillor>'  in  three 

ftUed  SiaUi — ^is  used  to  denote  the  gov-  places,  to  pay  a  fine  of  500  marks,  and  to 

ument  of  tlie  U.  Suites  collectively ^ —  i»e  publicly  whi])i»ed  from  Newgate  to 

&n  Bvdl  is  used  by  the  English  thein-  ^I\bum.      Before  the  execution  of  this 

Ives  to  convey  tlie  idea  of  an  honest,  disgraceful  sentence,  he  was  deprived  of 

jntt  but  in  the  iniiin  good-natured,  char-  his  onlers.    He  bon*  all  these  indignities, 

ten    With  foreigners,  it  is  usim]  to  ex-  including  the  whipjiing,  which  was  in- 

esR  tlie  insular  {leculiarities  and  preju-  flicted  with  gn>at  severity,  with  the  finn- 

Des  of  the  nation,  and    their  inability  ness  and  alacrity  of  a  martvr,  which  he 

accommodate   themselves  to  the  cir-  wns  deridingly  called ;  and,  hanpily,  some 

inusances  of  foriMgu  countries.  inftmnality  in  the  process  of  (legrailation 

John  Dear.    (See  Dory.)  preserved  to  him  nis  living.     With  uii- 

JonsC%   Fire.     Among  the  Romans,  broken  spirit  he  continued  to  employ  his 

e  festival  of  Vesta  was  celebrate<]   by  pen  in  the  same  cause,  until  the  revolu- 

ndfing  a  fire,  witli  dancing  and  r>'joicingH.  tion  changed  his  situation.    He  received 

I  the  eariy  periods  of  Christianity,  tlie  an-  u  present  of  £1000,  and  a  pension  of  £300 
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per  annum,  for  the  life  of  himself  and  his  hun  to  quit ;  and  he  passed  some  time  m 
son.    He  continued  to  write  in  favor  of  a  guest  with  a  medical  schoolieUow,  set- 
king  William  with  much  strength  of  rea-  tied   at   Birininffham.     Here    he    wrote 
son,  but  with  a  degree  of  acrimony  which  essays  for  one  of  the  journals,  and  trans- 
produced  some  personal  annoyance  from  lated    from    the    French   fttber    LoboV 
opposing  partisans,  which  had  litde  effect  Travels  in  Abyssinia.    Returning  to  Lich- 
upon  a  man  of  so  determined  a  spirit  field,  he  published  proiiosals  for  the  re- 
Notwithstanding   his   attachment  to  the  publication  of  the  poems  of  Politian,  with 
new  government,  he  freely  censured  many  a  life,  and  a  history  of  modem  Latin  po- 
of its  acts,  and  even  contended  for  annual  etry,  which  prospectus  was  but  little  st- 
porliaments.     He   died   in    1703.     His  tended  to.    Disappointed  in  this  Bcheme, 
works  were  published  in  1710, 1  vol.,  folio,  he  offered  his  services  to  Cave,  as  a  coii- 
and  re-edited  in  1713.  tributor  to  the    Gentleman's   Magazine, 
Johnson,  Samuel,  LL.  D. ;  one  of  the  which,  however,  was  but  a  sli^t  step 
most  distinguislied  English  writers  of  the  towards  a  maintenance ;  and,  in  1735^  be 
18Ui  century.    He  was  bom  at  Lichfield,  sought  to  improve  his  condition  by  amar- 
in  Staffordshire^  in  1709,  in  which  city  his  riage  with  Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow  of  a 
father  was  a  small  bookseller.    He  was  mercer.    Her   fomine  of  £800    was  a 
the  elder  of  two  sons,  the  younger  of  dowry  of  some  moment  to  a  suitor  in  the 
whom  died  in  his  infancy ;  and  he  inher-  situation  of  Johnson ;  and  tlie  &ci  of  her 
ited  firom  his  father  a  robust  body  and  being  twice  his  own  age,  and  poastwed 
active  mind,  together  with  a  scrofulous  of  no  pretension  to  personal  attmctku, 
taint,  which  impaired  his  sight  and  hear-  renders  his  subsequent  description  of  tbii 
ing,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  morbid  union  as  a  **Iove  match  on  both  sides^ 
melancholy.    He  also  derived  from  the  the  more  extraordinary.    He  now  took  a 
same  source  a  marked  attachment  to  high  large  house  at  Edial,  with  a  view  to  take 
church  principles,  and  a  decided  predilec-  pupils  and  boarders,  but  the  plan  did  not 
tion  for  the  family  of  Stuart    He  received  succeed;  and,  after  a  year's  trial,  he  re- 
ins early  ^ucatioo,  partly  at  the  free-  solved  to  seek  his  fortune  ui  Londoii,  ia 
school  of  Lichfield,  and  partly  at  Stour-  company  with  one  of  his  few  pupals,  the 
bridffe,  in  Worcestershire ;  and,  on  return-  celebrated    David    Ganrick.      In  March, 
ing  nom  school,  he  remained  two  years  at  1737,  the  two   adventurers   accordindy 
home.     Having  acquired  reputation  from  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  Johnson  wita 
his  exercises,  particularly  of  the  poetical  his  unfinished  tragedy  of  Irene  in  hie 
class,  a  neighboring   eendeman   of  the  pocket,  and  with  little  to  depend  upon  but 
name  of  Corbet  offered  to  maintain  him  his  slender  engagement  with  Cave.    At 
at  Oxford  as  companion  to  his  son.    He  this  time  he  became  acquainted  vrith  the 
was  accordingly  entered  of  Pembroke  col-  reckless  and  unfortunate  Savage,  and  ia 
lege  in  1728,  being  then  in  his  19tli  year ;  some  respects  his  personal  conduct  was 
but  he  exhibited  no  marked  attention  to  unfavorably  affected  by  the  intinoacy ;  but 
his  studies  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  fix)m  irregularity  of  tiiis  nature  he  wh 
state  of  indigence  into  which  he  tell  by  soon  recovered  by  Ids  deeply-grounded 
the  neglect  of  the  promised  assistance,  on  religious  and  moral  principlee.     His  fint 
the  part  of  the  family  by  whose  advice  he  literary  production,  which  attracted  notice 
was  sent  to  Oxford,  produced  a  degree  of  in  tlie  metropolis,  was  his  London,  a  Po- 
mental  anxiety,  which  he  is  said  to  have  em,  in  imitauonof  the  tliird  satire  of  Juve- 
attempted  to  conceal  by  affected  frolic  nal.    He  soon  afler  made  an  attempt  to 
and  Uirbuleuce.    Still  he  acquired  credit  obtain  a  Dublin  degree  of  M.A^  through  a 
by  occasional  poetical  comjiositions  in  the  recommendation  to  Swifl,  in  order  to  ob- 
Latiii  language ;  but,  after  all,  lefl  Oxford,  tain  the  mastership  of  a  free  grammar- 
afler  a  residence  of  three  years,  witiiout  school  in  Leicestershire,  but  couki  not 
taking  a  degree.    About  this  time,  accord-  succeed.    Failing  in  this  attempt,  his  co- 
ing  to  his  own  account,  he  received  a  goffemcnt  in  the  Gentieman^  Magazine 
strong  religious  impression  firom  the  peru-  led  to  a  new  exercise  of  his  powers  in  the 
sal  of  Law's  Serious  Coll  to  a  devout  and  composition    of   pariiamentary    debelea 
holy  Life.    Soon  ufler  liis  return  to  Lich-  which,  being  tiien  deemed  a  bremch  of 
field,  his  father  <iying  ui  very  narrow  cir-  pri\ilege,  were  pubUshed  under  the  ficooi 
cumstances,  he  w»s  constrained  to  accept  of  Delates  in  tiie  Senate  of  LiUipuL   The 
the  situation  of  usher  at  the  grammar-  extraordinary  eloquence  displayed  in  tfaer 
school  of  Market  Bosworth.    Tliis  situa-  productions  was  almost  exclusively  the 
tion  his  impatience  under  the  haughty  product  of  his  own  invention ;  but  it  ii 
treatment  or  the  principal  soon  induced  probable  that  he  adhered  more  fiuthfiilir 
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mr  of  the  arguments  of  tlie  real  work  lord  Chesterfield  hod  favorably  an- 
than  to  their  lauguoge.  He  nounced,  some  months  before,  in  two 
coofeaaes  himself,  dmt  lie  ''took  pa|)er8  of  the  World ;  l)ut  Johnson,  con- 
Whig  dogs  should  not  have  the  scions  ofhaving  received  no  sort  of  support 
,"  ilis  attachment  to  the  Jacob-  or  encouragement  from  that  not  >leruau  diur- 
also  further  manifested  bv  the  ing  its  progres,  ad<lre8scd  to  him  a  well- 
ion  of  a  humorous  pamphlet,  in  known  letter,  replete  with  ]>oiutcd  sarcasm 
dtksd  Mamwr  Mrfokiense^  con-  and  manlv  disdain.  The  Dictionary  was 
'  a  8upi)08ed  ancient  prophecy,  in  received  by  the  jniblic  with  very  general 
inkish  rhymes.  For  some  years  applause ;  and  aidioiigh  its  neglect  of  tlie 
e  Gentleman's  Magazine  received  northern  etymologies,  and  \hc  defects  n>n- 
'  of  his  attention.  For  this  mis-  dered  apimrent  by  more  recent  research, 
lie  composed  several  excellent  have  somewhat  lessened  its  original  repu- 
ical  articles,  and,  in  1744,  pub-  tation,  it  still  remains  the  leadhig  work  of 
i  celebrated  Life  of  Savage  s<'|)a-  the  kind  in  die  English  languagi\  In  its 
[n  1747,  afler  a  numlier  of  ahlor-  progress,  however,  this  pvat  work  had 
3Ct8,  lie  sent  out  his  plans  iur  an  done  nothing  beyond  mei-Liy  supporting 
Dictionary,  in  on  adminibly  com-  him ;  and  it  appt^ars,  from  an  arrest  for  a 
irophlet,  addressed  to  die  earl  of  very  trifling  sum,  in  the  year  subsequent 
eld,  who,  however,  concerned  to  its  publication,  that  his  necessities  con- 
very  little  in  the  success  of  die  tinned  undiminislied.  An  edition  of 
iog.  The  tunc  that  he  could  Shaksi)cnre,  the  Idler,  \iitli  occasional 
m  diis  compilation,  which  has  contributions  for  a  literaiy  mugazinc, 
ly  accounteci  a  wonderful  exer-  formed  the  desultori'ocriipation  of  several 
tmustr}",  was  allotted  to  various  succeeduig  years.  In  175i),  he  wixjte  his 
vocations.  In  the  same  year,  he  celebratodmi  nance  of  Rasselns,  Prince  of 
I  Garrick  with  his  adinimble  jiro-  Abyssinia,  which  fine  performance  he 
I  Uie  opening  of  Drur}'-lane  thea-  con][)osi'd  in  die  evenings  of  one  wn*k,  in 
,  in  1749,  published  another  ad-  order  to  defray  the  funeral  expenses  of  his 
TUtation  of  Juvenal,  which  he  aged  mother.  At  IcngtJi,  in  170^  the 
the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  Bute  administration  <rmnted  him  a  pension 
me  year,  his  tragedy  of  Irene  was  of  £300  \}Ct  annum,  which  he  accepted,  af- 
l  at  Dnuy-lane  theatre,  under  the  ter  a  short  struggle  ugainst  the  reception  of 
of  Garrick.  It  was  performed  a  favor  from  the  house  of  llmiover.  His 
a  with  hut  moderate  applause,  o\\ii  sarcastic,  defuiition  of  the  word  pen- 
nson,  satisfied  that  he  was  not  sionerj  in  the  Dicrionaiy,  was  naturally 
J  excel  ill  the  drama,  wisely  gave  enougii  quoted  upon  this  occasion ;  but 
endeavor.  In  March,  1750,  ap-  the  sterlnig  and  acknowledged  merits  of 
le  first  paper  of  the  Rambler,  the  the  man  tormcd  a  satisfactor}'  apolog}*. 
f  the  tone  of  which,  not  withstand-  His  advanced  reputation  and'  amended 
4;utenes8  of  olhservation,  richness  circumstances  now  considerably  enlarged 
adon,  and  dignit}'  of  expression,  his  acquaintance,  and  he  iKTcanie  member 
d  it  from  obtaining  a  wide  circu-  of  .'i  weekly  club,  in  Gemird -street,  Soho, 
\  a  perio<)ical  {Hiper,  although,  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
JlectfAl  into  volumes,  the  author  talents  of  the  day,  and  also  commenced 
li^'ed  to  see  it  reach  a  t^nth  e<li-  that  intercourse  with  the  Thnde  family 
short  time  before  die  apfM'amnce  which  prwluccd  iriiii  so  much  social  en- 
inibler,  half  deluded  by  liis  jwht-  joynunl.  In  17G5  appeared  his  long- 
ke  of  Milton,  h:^  hastily  adopted  promised  edition  of  iShaksi)eare,  which 
Mture  of  Lauder,  in  his  attempt  was  ushered  in  by  an  adniiralile  pnlace ; 
ic  charge  of  plagiarism  on  that  but  the  work  itself  did  not  aitogetlirr 
2t.  When  uncleceived,  however,  aiLSwer  public  expectiUion,  owing  princi- 
xlu|XMi  I/iuder's  signmg  a  foniial  pally  to  die  superticial  acquaintance  of  die 
on,  and,  jKissihly  as  some  atone-  commentator  with  the  wntings  of  the  agtj 
rote  a  prologue  to  Comus,  when  in  which  Shakspean' flourished.  In  1770, 
r  die  benefit  of  Milton's  grai:d-  although  his  pension  was  given  without 
In  the  year  1755  was  pub-  conditions,  his  attachment  to  die  monarch- 
is  long-ex pecttMi  Dictionar}',  to  ical  side  in  genctral  |)olitics,  led  him  to 
is  name  apjieared  with  the  degrcfi  comjiose  a  ]Kimphlet,  entiih'd  die  False 
.,  olitained  from  the  university  of  Alarm,  in  favor  of  the  resolution  of  die 
|jy  the  good  offic^v  of  !Mr.  War-  house  of  commons  in  die  affau  of  Wilkes 
le  approaching  publication  of  this  — diat  expulsion  implied  incapacity  of  re- 
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election.  This  production  was  followed  merous  and  copious  biognphical  tributH 
by  Thoughts  ou  the  lato  Transactions  in  to  the  memory  of  doctor  Johnson,  uA 
Falkland's  Island,  af^inst  the  conduct  of 


especially  that  of  Boswell,  few 
Spain  in  regard  to  that  unprofitable  pos-  have  been  made  so  well  known  to  the 
session ;  the  Patriot,  written  ou  the  era  of  pubUc,  either  as  authors  or  mea.  In  the 
a  gcneitd  election,  in  1774 ;  and  Taxation  farmer  capacity,  he  is  more  to  be  admired 
no  Tyranny,  a  mon;  considerable  effort,  for  vigor  and  strength  than  for  novehy  of 
which  made  its  appearance  in  1775,  against  conception.  No  writer  delivers  moFsl 
the  arguments  of  the  American  colonists,  maxims  and  dictatorial  sentences  i^ith 
relative  to  the  ]K)wer  claimed  by  the  more  force,  or  lays  down  definitions  with 
mother  country  to  tax  them  at  pleasure,  more  grave  precision.  He  also  exceb  in 
This  pamphlet,  although  vigorously  com*  giving  point  to  sarcasm,  and  nuupufioeiice 
posed,  was  more  dictatorial  tliuu  argu-  to  imagery  and  abstraction.  I&  critical 
mcntative,  and  aboundhig,  as  it  did,  with  acumen,  setting  aade  personal  and  politi- 
irritating  sarcasm,  did  little  service  to  tlie  cal  prejudices,  was  likewise  very  great; 
cause  tlius  espoused.  At  tliis  time,  John-  but  lie  is  utterly  avenge  to  die  easy  and 
sou  was  encouraged  in  a  view  of  obtainuig  famiUar,  both  in  his  style  and  sentiment : 
a  seat  in  (larliamcnt,  hut,  meeting  Avith  no  the  former  of  which  made  an  era  in  Eng- 
en(*ouragemcnt  from  the  ministry,  the  lish  composition.  The  admiration  of  in 
scheme  was  dropped.  In  1773,  he  made  exuberance  of  words  of  Latin  etymoioffyy 
a  tour  to  tlie  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  and  its  sonorous  rotundity  of  piirase,  a£r 
in  company  with  his  fnend  Boswell,  of  haviiig  betrayed  some  able  writeis  into 
which  he  gives  a  highly  instructive  ac-  injudicious  imitation,  has  suUuded,  and 
count  in  his  Jouniey  to  the  Western  Isles  tlie  share  of  influence  which  remaina  bu 
of  Scotlojid.  In  tliis  production,  he  pro-  indisputably  improved  the  general  fam- 
nounced  decidedly  agauist  the  authenticity  guage. — ^As  a  man,  doctor  Johnson  was, 
of  Ossian,  which  sentence  involved  him  in  mind  as  in  person,  powerfijl  and  nig- 
in  a  |)ersonal  broil  witli  Macpherson.  In  wd,  but  he  was  capable  of  acta  of  beocvo- 
1775,  he  received  the  diploma  of  LL.  D.  Mice  and  of  substantial  generosity,  which 
from  the  univernty  of  Oxford,  and  soon  do  honor  to  human  nature.  His  strong 
aAer  visited  France,  in  company  witli  tlie  prejudices  have  been  already  mentioDe^ 
Thrales  and  Barctti.  His  last  literary  un-  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  admiraUe 
dcrtuking  was  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  conversational  and  argumentative  pon'os 
which  was  completed  in  1781 ;  they  were  were  suUied  by  dictatorial  arrogance,  and 
w^ritten  to  prefix  to  an  edition  of  tlie  works  tlie  most  offensive  impatience  of  contra- 
of  the  princii)ul  English  poets,  and,  in  a  diction — qualities  that  were  unhappily 
separate  form,  comprise  4  vols.,  8vo.  heightened  by  the  extreme  deference  and 
VVith  an  occasional  exhibition  of  {xilitical  lavish  admiration  with  wliich  he  viv 
bias,  and  strong  jirejudices,  a  conspicuous  treated  on  arriving  at  the  summit  of  his 
instance  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  hfe  reputation.  The  eflect  was  more  inju- 
of  Milton,  they  forma  valuable  addition  to  rioiis  to  himself  than  his  hearers,  as  it 
English  biography  and  criticism.  The  evidently  fostered  the  seeds  of  bigotry  and 
concluduig  portion  of  tlie  life  of  this  enii-  uitolornnce,  with  which  he  set  out  in  lifi?. 
ncnt  man  was  saddened  by  the  loss  of  Upon  tlie  whole,  however,  both  the  moral 
many  old  friends,  and  by  declining  health,  and  intellectual  character  of  doctor  John- 
rendered  doubly  distressing  in  his  case  by  son  stands  very  high,  and  he  may  be 
a  morbid  ajiprehension  ot  death,  which  regarded,  without  hesitation,  as  one  of  the 
neither  his  reUgion  nor  philosophy  most  eminent  of  tlie  distinguished  writen 
could  enable  him  to  bear  widi  decent  of  the  18th  cenlun'.  His  works  were 
composure.  In  1783,  he  was  greatly  published  collectively,  in  11  voL%  with  a 
olonned  by  u  paralytic  stroke,  and  his  life  of  the  autlior,  by  sir  John  HawiuDi^ 
health  never  wholly  recovered  the  shock,  1787,  and  in  12  vols.,  by  Murpliy,  in  17^ 
although  he  Hved  to  the  1^3th  December,  (Sec  his  life  by  Boswell,  Haw^ns,  Mor- 
178^4.    For  some  days  previously,  he  re-  phy,  &c.) 

tained  all   his  hom)r  of  dissolution ;  but        Johnson,  sir  W^illiam ;  an  English  mib- 

he  finally  died  with  devotional  composure,  tary  ofiicor,'  who  S(;r\'ed  witli  distinctioo 

This  event  took  place  in  his  75th  vcar,  in  Nr)rth  America,  in  tlie  middle  of  the 

and  Ins  remains  were  interred  in  \Vest-  last  century.    He  was  a  native  of  Irdand, 

minster  abbey,  with  great  solemnity,  being  and  was  descended  finom  a  good  frmihf 

attended  by  a  respecuiblelx)dy  of  eminent  long  settl(Hl  in  tliat  country.    Early  in 

characters,  and  his  suitue  Iuls  been  placed  life,  he  came  to  America,  under  the  eaia 

in  St.  Paul's  cathedral    From  the  nu-  of  his  uncle,  su*  Peter  Waircn,ILBsaDd^ 
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nto  die  army,  he  gradually  rose  1763,  when  ho  rcrigncd,  axul  returned  to 

ik  of  coIoncL    In  1755,  he  was  Strat^rd,  where  ho  resumed  his  pestoial 

IQ  the  command  of  an  expedi-  functions,  and  continued    them   till  his 

I  out  against  the  French  fort  of  deaili,  January,  1772,  in  ilie  7(jtli  year  of 

*oint,  when,  tliough  the  main  his  age.    He  wasaman  ofgrent  leammg, 

be  undertaking  \>'as  not  oifectcd,  quickness   of  perception,  soundness  of 

el  defeated  a  body  of  Indian,  judgment,  and  benevolence.    While  bish- 

and  French  troops,  commanded  op    Berkeley   was    reakluig   in    Rhode 

Dieskaii,  who  was  taken  pris-  Island,  which  he  did  two  years  and  a 

le  Britiali  general  was  rewarded  half  from  the  time  of  his  arrival,  in  1729, 

onduct  on  this  occa^on  by  a  doctor  Johnson  became  acquainted  with 

,  and  a  gratuity  from  parliament  him, -and  embraced  his  Uieoiy  of  ideolirim. 

.    He  had  settled  on  the  Mo-  Doctor  Johnson's  publications  were  chief- 

r,acquired  a  considerable  estate,  ly  controversial.     He  also  published   a 

itiated   himself  both  with  the  Hebrew  and  an  English  Grammar, 

settlers   and  the  neighborhig  Johnstone,  or  JonNSON,  Charles,  an 

His  abUity  as  a  negotiator  was  ingenious  writer,  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 

in  his  intercounic  >\ith  the  latter.  He  was  boni  in  the  early  part  of  the  lost 

88  manners  and  customs  he  was  century,  was  calle<l  to  the  bar,  and  went 

'  acquainte<].    He  made  a  tre^ity  over  to  England  to  practise,  but,  beinj[ 

Senecas,  which  was  concluded  afHicted  with  deufuefis,  confined  himself 

use  at  Johnson^H-hall,  where  he  to  the  employment  of  a  chamt)er  counsel. 

April  3, 1764,  as  English  ugrrit  Wis  success  not  being  great  in  this  way, 

rintendent  of  Indian  ufliiirs  for  he  turned  his  attention  to  literatnn*,  aiul 

em  parts  of  America,  and  <'olo-  his  first  literar}' attempt  was  the  celebrated 

)  six  united  nations.    He  died  ut  (Mir^sul,  or  the  Adventiuf  s  of  a  (j?uinea 

phce  in  1774,  much  regrettt^d  (two  volumes,  12mo.],  a  work  which  ot- 

rivote  worth  os  w(>ll  us  tor  his  tracted    much    attention.      The    secret 

vhich  had  been  so  usefully  ex-  springs  of  some  political  mtrigiies  on  the 

the  cause  of  his  countr}'.    He  continent  Were  unfolded  in  this  prodnc- 

uthorof  a  paper  on  tlie  Customs,  tion,  which,    together  witli    smart   and 

and  Languages  of  the  Northern  pitjuant  sketches  of  many  distinguished 

f  America,  publislicd  in  tlie  GIW  characters  oi'  the  dny,  including  statea- 

fthc  Pliilosophical  Transactions,  men,  nol)lemen,  women  of  quality,  cili- 

iif,   Samuel,  first  president    of  zeiw,  and  persons  of  every  description^ 

ollege,  New  York,  was  lx)m  at  who  had  claimed  any  share  of  public 

Connecticut.  .  He  entered    the  notic**,  rc!i<iered  it  exceedingly  |K>pular. 

Saybrook  at  al)out  14  years  of  As  usual,  in  such  works,  however,  some 

was  graduated    in    1714.      In  trutli  is  blended  with  much  fiction,  and, 

college  was  established,  by  the  although,  in  regani  to  known  pf;nR)nages, 

ourt  of  the  colony,  at  New  Ha-  little    is  aI>:>oIutely    without    foundation, 

Mr.  Johnuon  was  apiK)inted  tu-  much  exaggeration  prevuiln.     His  expo- 

^  not  more  than  20  years  old.  sure  of  the  orgies  of  a  club  of  fiishiona- 

he  became  a  preacher  at  West  hie  pmfligntes,  held  at  the  seat  of  a  dissi- 

A  short  time  afterwards,  he  be-  pated    nobleman    in    Buckinghamshire, 

Episcofialian,  and,  in  1722,  went  produced  no  small  sensation  ot  tlie  lime, 

nd  to  obtain  urdination.     Here  He  wroto  other  works  of  a  similar  class, 

ed  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  which   much  knowledge  of  life  and 

1  and  Cainl)ridge.    In  172^^  he  manners  is  unite<1  to  a  considerable  talent 

and  settled  at  StratfonI,  wh(?ro  Ibr  spirited  caricanire.    In  1782,  he  went 

fied  to  about  lio  Episcopal  fanii-  to  India,  and  became  concerned  in  edit- 

be  place,  and  about  40  in  the  ing  a  I^;ngal  newspaiH?r.     Ho  died  in 

iDg  towns.    He  was  ireate<l,  by  Calcutta,  about  1800. 

le  at  lai^,  as  a  schismatic  and  Joint,  in  general,  denotes  tlie  juncture 

and  continually  thwarted,  the  ob-  of  two  or  mere  things.    The  joints  of  the 

^  to  drive  him' from  the  countr}'.  human  lK>dy  are  called,  by  anatoinistH, 

tment  he  endured  with  {NUience  articulations.    The  suppleness  to  which 

less.    In  174;J,  the  university  of  the  joiuta  may  be  brought,  by  long  prac- 

nade  him  a  doctor  of  diviuit>'.  tice,  fnim  the  time  of  infancy,  is  very 

he  was  chosen  president  of  die  surprising.    Every  common  posturc-maa- 

i8t  eHtabli^hed  at  New  York,  and  ter  shows  its  a  great  deal  of  this ;  but  one 

\  office,  ^vith  much  credit,  until  of  tlie  most  wonderful  inistancea  of  it  wia 
II.                21 
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bv  all  Ills  foroigu  troops,  and  most  of  his  with  tlie  most  terrible  torments,  their 
English  adherents  ;  but  tlie  report  of  a  ties  demolished,  and  the  inhabitants  slain 
scheme  of  Louis  for  the  extermumtion  of  by  hundreds.    More  than  1000  innocent 
the  English  nobility,  arrested  his  progress,  men,  women  and  children  perished.    The 
and  induced  many  to  return  to  their  alle-  history  of  John  of  Suabia  has  given  riK 
giance.     While  the  king's  affairs  were  be*  to  tlio  tragedy  of  that  name,  which,  for 
ginning  to  assume  a  better  aspect,  he  had  more  than  twenty  yean,  has  been  per- 
die  misfortune,  in  a  march  irom  Lynn  fonned  on  the  German  stage, 
across  tlie  sands  into  Lincolnshire,  to  lose,        John  of  Fiesole.    (See  PusoU,) 
by  tlie  sudden  flow  of  the  tide,  all  his       John  or  Leyden.    (Sue  Anabt^HsU.) 
carriages  aud  baggage.    Being  already  in        John  Sobieski,  or  JoHif  HI,  king  of 
a  bad  state  of  health,  diis  event  so  aggra-  Poland,  one  of  tlie  greatest  wairion  of  the 
vated  his  disorder,  that  he  died  at  Newark,  17th  centuiy,  was  bom  1629.    His  &ther, 
in  October,  1216,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  James  Sobieski,  equally  distiuguiahed  for 
age,  and  17th  of  his  reign.    No  prince  in  his  virtues  in  peace  and  liis  courage  in 
English  history  has  been  handed  down  to  war,  took  great  care  to  nourish  the  nme 
posterity  in  blacker  colors  than  John,  to  qualities  in  his  sons,  Mark    and    John, 
whom  ingratitude,    pei*iidy   and  cruelty  The  Poles  had  just  been  defeated  at  Pi- 
werc  habitual.    Apparent  gleams  of  vigor  kwiecz,  when  these  youdis  returned  frora 
and  enei^  were,    indeed,    occasionally  their  travels.    This  niiisibrtune  only  senred 
manifest;  but  they  always  proved  mere  to  excite  their  courage.    Mark  fell  ma  see- 
explosions  of  rage,  and  soon  subsided  into  ond  engagement  with  the  Cotjoacks,  on  the 
meanness  and  pusillanimity.    His  private  banks  of  the  Bog;  but  John,  more  ibrtn- 
life  was  stained  with  extreme  licentious-  natc  than  his  brother,  became  successivelT 
nesgy  and  the  best  part  of  his  conduct  as  grand  marshal  and  general  of  the  kingdom, 
a  ruler,  was  the  attendon  he  paid  to  com-  Full  of  courage,  he  exposcti  liimsel^  fika 
merce  and  maritime  afToirs.    More  char-  the  meanest  soldier,  to  the  greatest  daa- 
ters  of  borouglis  and  incorpomtions  for  gers,  and,  when  uraed  to  take  care  of  hit 
mercantile  mirsuits  date  from  him  than  {lerson,  i-eplied,  **  If  I  follow  your  advice, 
tironi  any  other  of  the  early  kings,  and  the  you  will  despise  me."    He  became  the  ter- 
popular  coastitution  of  the  city  of  London  ror  of  die  Tartars   aud  Cossacks,   over 
was  his  gift    He  led,  by  his  second  wile,  whom  ho  was  peri)etua]]y  gaining  new 
a  family  of  two  sons  ami  tlirec  dauglitei^  victories.     Nov.  11,   1673,    he    won  the 
and  had  tu&ity  illegitimate  cliildrcu.  celebrated  battle  at  Choczirn  against  the 
John  Scotis.    (See  Erigena,)  Turks,  who  lost  there  28,000  men.    The 
John    the   Parricidk,    or   John  or  following  year,  he  was  elected  king  of 
Suabia,  was  the  murderer  of  his  uncle,  Poland.     When  the  Turks  laid  siege  tn 
the  emperor  Allwrt  I.     (See    filbert  /.)  Vienna,  in  1683,  he  hastened  thither  with 
Himself  of  a  mild,  peaceful   disposition,  a  Polish  army,  and  rescued  tlie  imperial 
he  would,  i>erhaps,  havt;  endured  the  in-  city.     His  cavalry  was  splendid,  but  bi» 
justice  of  his  uncle,  who  withheld  from  iiilhutry  jioorly  equipped.      To  conced 
him  hi8  lieriHliuuy  dominions  aud  fief,  the  condition  of  tlie  latter,  he  was  advised 
had  not  his  anger  been  fanned  into  a  flame  to  send  one  of  tlie  worst  clothed  regimeotR 
by  tlic  enemies  of  the  emperor.     After  of  infimtiy  over  the  river  by  nigfat,  losafr 
the  jwrpetrarion  of  die  bloody  deed  (in  them  from  the  gaze  of  B]>cctatorsL    Sobi- 
the  neiglil>orho<Kl  of  Hapsburg,  May  1,  eski  was  of  a  different  opinion.    When 
1308),  the  murderers  took  to  flight ;  among  the  regiment  was  on  the  bridge,  he  said  to 
them  was  John,  who   wandered  in  the  those    who    surrounded  hun,    ''Behold 
monastic  habit  throuijli  Italy,  and  finally  them — ^they  are    invincible  ;    they   haw 
sunk  into  such  oliscuriiy,  that  nothhig  was  sworn  never  to  wear  any  dress  but  that  of 
known  with  certainty  of  him.     Kodolph  enemies :  in  the  last  war,  they  wwe  lO 
of  Wart  was  apprtjliended  and  puni.^hed  clothed  in   the  garb  of  Turks.^    On  hii 
by  the  rack  on  llie  spot  where  die  deed  arrival,  he  chose  tlie  most  advantageous 
was  eominitted  ;  the  other  murderers  es-  position,  ascended  an  elevation  to  obsenT 
cajicd,  with  the  exception  of  three  l>oys,  the  dis|)osition  of  the  grand  vizier,  and 
who  eontessed  nothing,  though  direatened  i-emarked — ^"  He  has  selected  a  bad  po«- 
with  a  cniol  death,  which  they  actually  tioii.     I  understand  him ;  he  js  ignoiant, 
suffered.     Hut  a  sanguinary  revenge  wjis  and  i>ersuadcd  of  his  own  genius.    We 
taken   on  the  relations  of  the  murderers  shall  gain   no  honor  from  Siis  victoiy." 
by  Leopold,  the  seeond  son  of  the  efn|K»-  Sobieski   was  not  deceived.     The  neit 
ror,  and  by  Agnes,  his  sister,  the  wi<lowed  dav  the  Turks  were  driven  from  th«r 
queen  of  Hungar}'.    TJiey  wore  executed  cainp  in  tenor,  leaving  behind  the  Mf 
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dwBe   doctrines  are   undoubtedly  thoir  form,  and  however  extensive  or  lim- 
id  BO  univenally  held  to  be;  but  ited  may  be  the  liabiJity  of  the  memben, 
9  extended  by  manv  nruiGh  beyond  are  sulnect  to  one  abuse,  which  grows 
Kmitai     Where  only  the  fund  is  out  of  Uieir  very  nature  and  cotunitution, 
uad  not  the  individuals  who  con-  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  wholly  prevented, 
it,  no  injustice  is  done  to  the  cred-  They  are  liable  to  be  used,  by  fiaudulent 
r  the  company,  provided  the  law  or  over  sanguine  {leople,  as  bubbles.    The 
I  the  actual  payment  of  the  fund ;  iaot  of  their  being  subject  to  such  ])er- 
I  person  gives  credit  to  a  certain  versiou,  produces  a  strong   and    unjust 
mowing  the  risks  to  which  it  is  prejudice  against  theni,^in  the  minds  of 
d  by  the  kind  of  business  in  which  many  persons.    There  is  no  institution  or 
ih^riced,  he  has  no  ground  of  dis-  fonn    of  association   that  is  free    from 
tion    with    the  members   of  tbe  abuses  and  perversions.    The  engines  of 
ly,  or  the  laws,  though  this  fund  greatest  power  act  the  most  destrucdvely 
prove  to  be  insolvent     This  is  when  their  powers  are  wrongly  directed, 
R  limited  responsibility  of  the  con-  or  when  tiiey  are  deranged  in  their  ac- 
V  to  a  joint-stock.    In  other  asso-  tion ;  but  this  is  no  ground  of  argument 
\  of  this  kind,  the  contributors  arc  against  making  use  ot  them.    It  is  only  a 
y  a  certain  amount  for  the  debts  of  reason  for  precautions  and  regulations, 
cem;  as,  fbr  instance,  to  an  addi-  Joixr  TENAffTs   are  those  that  hold 
unount  equal  to  tliat  of  their  re-  lauds  or  tenements  by  one  tide,  widiout 
;  shares  of  stock ;  or  each  is  liable  partition.    The  creation  of  an  estate  in 
noportion  of  the  debts,  acconling  joint  tenancy  depends  on  the  wordiiig  of 
of  his  stock.    There  are  also,  in  the  deed  or  devise  by  which  the  tenant 
^rent  associations  of  diis  descrip-  claims  title,  and  cannot  arise  by  act  of 
ider  the  laws  of  different  countries,  law.    If  any  esUite  be  given  to  a  plurality 
conditions  on  which  the  Uahility  of  persons,  without  adding  any  rratiic- 
s;   and   also   various   conditions,  tive,  exclusive,  or  explanatory  words,  this 
oiuat  be  complied  widi,  in  manag-  makes  them  immediately  joint  tenants  in 
concerns  of  the  conipany,  in  order  fee  of  the  lands.    If  there  be  two  joint 
k  widiin  the  limit  of^  the  modified  tenants,  and  one  release  the  other,  this 
ibility.     Still  onodier  description  passes   a   fee    without   the   word  heirs. 
-stock  companies  is  that  of  limited  Joint  tcimnts  may  make  partition.    The 
ershipn,  or  com[>aiiies4  in  which  one  party  may  compel  the  other  to  make 
more  of  the  members  are  liable  in  partition,  which  must  be  by  deed ;  that  is 
ind  the  others  no  otherwise  liable  to  say,  all  tiie  parties  must,  by  deed,  actu- 
r  the  Ion  of  the  proportion  of  capi-  ally  convey  and  assure  to  each  other  the 
;h  they  have  put  into  the  concern,  several  estates  which  they  are  to  take  and 
I  uniting  in  the  same  company  the  enjoy  severally  and  separately.    Joint  ten- 
eristics-  of  m  corporation  with  tlie  ants  must  jointly  implead  and  be  jointty 
mhed  responsibility  of  individual  impleaded  with  others.    If  one  joint  ten- 
tBg  and  tliose  of  a  ooparmership  ant  refuse  to  join  in  an  action,  he  may  be 
n    unlimited    indi\idual    liability,  sunmionod  and  severed ;  but  if  the  person 
ideiit  advantages  of  limited  co-  severed  die,  the  writ  abates  in  real  actkms, 
ihips,  by  giving  encouragement  to  but  not  in  personal  and  mixed  actions, 
depending  on  income,  and  not  de-  Joliba,  or  Djoliba.    (See  Aljger.) 
bemselves  personally  to  the  prose-  Jolly  Boat.    (See  Boat.^ 
of  active  business,  to  devote  their  Jomelli,  Niccolu ;  a  musical  composer, 
to  production  and  trade,  without  bom  1714,  at  Avenao,  in  the  kingdom  of 
og  them  to  unlimited  responsibili-  Naples.    He  first  studied  at  Naples,  under 
mmend  them  to  adoption  in  every  Feo,  and  afterwards  under  Martini  at  Bo- 
iaws.    The  French  code  contains  logna.    At  first,  he  composed  ballets— a 
fnnovision,  but  none  such  has  here-  sort  of  music  then  so  litUe  esteemed  in 
)een  ad<^ed  in  the  English  laws,  Italy,  that  he  did  not  own  himself  the 
(  such  associations  provided    for  auUior  of  his  first  comic  opera  \I/Esrron 
ly  in  the  U.  States,  at  the  time  of  Amoroso),  but  gave  it  to  the  workl  under 
this  article  [1831],  though  a  law  the  name  of  Valentino,  a  master  of  not 
efiect  has  ueen  passed  in  New  much  reputation.    This  opera,  which  he 
nd  the  interest  an<l  discussion  ex-  composed  at  the  age  of  2t%  probably  for 
1  the  sulyect  will  probably  lead  to  the  new  theatre  at  Naples,  was  crowned 
enactments  in  tlie  other   states,  with  great  apphiuse,  by  which  he  was 
ock  companies,  whatever  may  be  encouraged  to  continue  his  compositions. 
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In  1738,  ho  wrote  his  Odoardo,  for  the  staff  of  marshal  Ney,  JominipefforinfJ 

theatre  of  Florence,  with  still  greater  sue-  the  campaigns  of  1806  and  180/,  iu  PnB- 

CC8S,  which  induct  him,  in  1^0,  to  go  to  sia  and  Poland,  wub  made  brigadier-ccoe- 

Rome.      He  now  wrote,  from  1740  to  foI  and  baron,  and  foDowed  tlie  manbal  in 

1748,  14  operas  for  Rome,  of  which  the  Spain  in  1808  and  1800,     A  misunder- 

Attianatte,  Ifigenia^  and  Ccdo  Mario,  arc  standing  with  his    commander  induced 

particularly  w^orthy  of  mention,  in   the  liim  to  request  penmsBiOD  to  resign.    It 

latter  of  which,  the  beautiful  air  Sposo,  io  was  not  granted  him  ;  but  ho  reared  tu 

vado  a  morUf  was  received  with  the  high-  Switzerland,  was  aAerwards  made  major- 

est  admiration.    Besides  these,  he  com-  general,  and  followed  Napoleon  as  bib 

posed  several  operas  for  Venice  and  other  historiographer,  in  the  grand  anny  whii*li 

cities.    He  now  received  the  place  of  marched  against  Russia  (1812).    He  cod- 

chapcl-master  in  St   Peter^s,  and  com-  tinned  here,  as  governor  of  Smolensk,  till 

pos(xl,  besides  several  moiettes,  the  psalm  Napoleon's  defeat.    He  was  present  in  the 

Bcnedidus  Daminus  Deus  hrcul  (Blessed  cimipaign  of  1813,  in  Saxony,  88  fhicf  of 

Lord  Goil  of  Israel),  the  musi(;  of  which  is  the  stun  of  marslial  Ney.     But,  after  the 

a  masterpiece.   The  duke  of  Wurtemberg  declaration  of  the  armistice  of  Plaaswiti; 

then    engaged  him  hi   his  service,  and  he  left  tlie  army  privately,  in  Silesia,  and, 

Jomelli  went  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  re-  on  die  14th  Augu^t,  went  over  to  the  al- 

maino<l  from  1748  to  17(>5,  enjoying  the  lies.    Napoleon  ha(l  refused  him  the  rank 

Iiighest  distinction,  and  exercising  great  of  general  of  a  division.    Alexander  ap> 

influence  on  Gennan  music.    When  he  pointed  him  lieutenant-general  and  aid. 

returned  to  Itidy,  John  V,  king  of  Portu-  lie  now  bore  arms  against  France.    Ua 

gal,  invited  liim  to  his  courL    AltJiough  this  otxount,  general  Sarrazin  reproachi'd 

he  (lc*clined  tliis  invitation,  he  composed  a  him  with  such  bitterness  iu  his  histoir  of 

considerable  numlier  of  operas  fur  the  the  war,  that  Jomini  demanded  satitilac- 

king,  and  sent  him  copies  of  all  his  sub-  tion.    As  this  was  not  to  be  obtained,  h» 

sequent  works.    He  afterwards  composed  printed  their  com:S]KHidenee  (Comafon- 

two  operas  in  Rome,  both  of  which  were  dance  tntrc  Ic  Ginircd  Jomini  et  It  GHiini 

unsuccessful,    lie  tlien  removed  to  Na-  Sdrrazirij  sur  la  Campagnt  de  1813^    la 

pies,  wliero  ho  met  with  no  better  sue-  1H15,  Jomini  was  in  the  suite  of  Ak'XH!- 

cc&s;  and,  August  28,   1774,  he  died  of  dor  at  Parijs  where  he  received  the  cr^.-* 

apopluvy,  product^l,  as  is  sup{X)scd,  by  cha-  of  St.  Louis.     Ills  TraUi  de  grande  T<y  ■ 

grin  at  the  succ(;ss  of  the  Uerman  Schus-  iique  (Paris,  1805,  2  vols.,  with  an  ailosi; 

tor,  and  the  ill  reception  of  his  own  o{)e-  appcare^I  in  a  2d  edition,  under  the  titlt* 

ras.     His  Rc^juiem  and  jyKserere  are  j)ar-  TraiU  des  fprandes  Operations  tnUikdTt$,or 

ticiilarly  cch^brated.  Rdaiion  critique  et  comparative  dts  Cam- 

JoMi.M,  llenr}',  baron ;  lJ(Mitenant-gene-  pacrncs  de  Frederic  tt  de  JVapolitni  (tlic  3ti 

ral  and  aid-de-cunip  of  the  late  emtx^ror  edition,  18 17,8  vuls.,with  two  atlases).   Tin* 

Alexander ;  a  distinguished  military  writer,  7 — 15  parts  contain  the  Hist,  critunu  it  mi- 

l)om  at  Pay  erne  (Peterlingen),  in  the  Pays  litairc  des  Campagncs  de  la  RHfolui,  (new 

de  Vuud,  al>out  1775.    lie  sened  at  first  edition,  Paris,  1824),  and  extend  to  180^1 

in  tt  Fninch  regiment  of  Swiss,  and  when  His  work  is  valual)lc  as  a  liistory  of  tbe 

it  was  broken  up,  August  10, 171)2,  engag-  war,  since  it  was  drawn  from  tlie  arehi?e)i 

ed  in  mercantile  pursuits.    On  the  revo-  of  the  war  de{)artment,  and  other  officifil 

lution  in  Switzerland,  he  l)ecanie  chief  of  sourees.    His  account  of  Frederic's  canj- 

battalion   and    secn'tary -general    of    the  jKiigns  is  borrowed  from  Lloyd  aiul  Teni- 
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i^f  with  a  mercantile  house  in  Paris  ;  et  miliiaire  de  Napoleon  (1827). 

but  ho  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  his  favor-  Jonah    (Hebreic,   signifying  dbve,  and 

ite  pursuit,  the  ^tudy  of  tactics.     In  1804  also  the  powerful),   one    of    the   minw 

was  publish (»d  his  Traiti  des  frrandts  Opi-  prophets,  son  of  Amithai,  and,  acconCiu 

rations  wilitaircs,  when    Ney  apf^ointed  to    2  Kings,  xiv,^  a  coutemporaiyol 

him  chef  de  bataillon  in  his  own  staff.    In  Jeroboam  II,  was  bom  at  Gath-Iic|)ber,iD 

1805,  ho  was  st^nt  on  public  business  to  Galilee.     In  the  book  which  bean  hk 

Napoleon,  at  Vienna,  to  whom  ho  pre-  name,  it  is  related  tliat  he  received  a  com- 

sented  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  work,  mand   from   God,  to  go  and    prophc^T 

which  NaiK>leon  received  with  approba-  agauist  Nineveh ;  but  he  fled  to  Joppii 

tion,  and  raised  tlie  author  to  the  rank  of  and  embarked  fbr  Tarehish.      The  vw- 

a  coloud.    Afterwards,  as  chief  of  the  sel    being   tossed    by  a   stormy    it   wu 
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led  to  draw  lots,  in  order  to  deter-  duced  to  remain,  ana  was  appointed  archi- 
bo  was  the  cause  of  the  tempest,  tect  to  the  queen,  and  siiosequcntly  to 
iUl  upon  Jonah,  who  was  thrown  Henry,  prince  of  Wales.  After  the  death 
ud  by  his  own  request,  because  he  of  the  prince,  he  again  visited  Italy,  and 
BD  aisobedient  to  God,  but  was  remained  there  some  vears.  During  tliis 
red  by  m  lai^  fish  (according  to  intervai,  he  extended  his  knowledge,  and 
jent  commentators,  a  whale  ;  ac-  improved  his  taste,  from  tlie  cxauunation 
:  to  modems,  a  shark).  After  he  of  the  models  of  ancient  and  modem  art. 
lained  three  days  and  nights  in  the  The  banqueting  house  at  Whitehall  (in- 
*  tho  fish,  the  Lord  spake  unto  the  tended  as  an  a^unct  to  a  mognificent  paU 
i  it  vomited  out  Jonali  on  dry  land,  ace)  is  m  monument  of  his  skiil  and  sci- 
r  went  to  Nineveh,  and  prophesied  eiiee.  At  Winchester  cathcdml,  a  Gothic 
uction  ;  but,  the  king  and  {)eople  building,  he  erected  a  screen  in  the  style 
repenlBd,  Nineveh  was  siiared.  of  classic  antiquity.  Like  his  successor, 
ingry  at  diis,  went  out  of  the  city.  Wren,  he  seems  not  to  have  duly  appre- 
)d  made  a  gourd  ^w  up  over  ciated  the  peculiar  character  and  distinc- 
lich  was  a  shade  to  him.  lie  tlien  tive  beauties  of  the  pointed  style  of  build- 
»vorm,  wliich  smote  the  gourd  so  ing,  of  which  so  many  fine  specimens  re- 
lied in  one  night.  Jonah  was  on-  main  in  the  ecclesiastical  structures  of  the 
liis  also ;  but  God  showed  him  the  middle  ages,  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
\em  of  being  angry  at  the  dcstnic-  many,  lie  built  the  front  of  Wilton -house, 
a  gourd,  and  yet  demanding  the  in  Wiltshire,  for  Philip,  carl  of  Pembroke, 
ion  of  a  city  in  whirh  were  and  was  much  employed  by  the  court  and 
innocent  children.  Jonuh^s  grave  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  geuiry,  so 
n  at  Mosul,  the  ancient  Nineveh,  that  he  realized  a  handsome  fortune.  His 
>  at  Gath.  Some  critics  maintain  talents  were  often  put  in  requisition  ft)r 
9  book  was  not  \\Titten  by  Jonali  the  purpose  of  designing  the  scenery  and 
',  but  is  a  collection  of  tnulitions,  decorations  for  masques— «  species  of  dra- 
lAer  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  matic  entertainment,  fashionable  in  the 
niters  consider  it  merely  as  an  al-  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  In  tlieso 
J  poem.  The  story  of  Jonah  is  pieces,  the  dialogues  and  songs  were  cum- 
)wn  to  the  Moiiammeduns,  accord-  posed  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  quarrelled  with 
whom,  he  eml)arked  after  his  Jones,  and  abuse<l  him  in  epigrams  and 
;y  at  Nineveh,  and  remained  40  satires.  The  enmity  of  the  iM>et  was  not 
me  belly  of  tlie  ftsh.  The  prayer  the  only  misfortune  to  which  the  orchitcct 
irophet  in  this  situation,  is  consicfer-  was  exi)osed.  Being  a  Roman  Catholic, 
if  the  most  efticacioiis  in  tlie  Koran,  and  a  partisan  of  royalty,  he  suftTered  in 
THAW,  or  Brother  Jonathan  ;  tlie  civil  wnr,  and,  in  1C4H,  was  forced  to 
cname  given  to  the  Americans  of  ])ay  a  fin(^  of  £545,  as  a  malignant  or  cav- 
States  collectively,  by  the  Eng-  alit?r.  Tlie  ruin  of  the  royal  cause,  and 
obably  on  account  of  the  fn.>-  the  death  of  the  king,  distressed  him 
of  this  name  among  the  early  greatly  ;  and  ut  length,  worn  down  by 
ans.  {See  John  liitU,  tiud  Yankee,)  sorrow  and  siiflering,  he  died,  July  21, 
s,  Inigo ;  the  reviver  of  classical  1<>52.  As  un  author,  he  is  kno^ii  by  a 
:ture  in  England,  ui  the  lieginning  work  relative  to  that  curious  monument 
I7th  ccntur>'.  He  was  a  nutivf  of  of  fonner  ages,  Stonehenge,  on  Salisbury 
I,  where  his  father  was  a  clt)th-  plain,  publi.^heil  after  his  death,  by  his  son- 
,  and  was  bom  almut  157ti.  Des-  in-law,  Mr.  Webb.  The  object  of  this 
>r  a  mechanical  employment,  his  tn'atis<',  composed  by  the  command  of 
ittracted  the-  notice  of  the  earl  of  king  James  I,  is  to  prove  that  Stonehenge 
1,  and  of  William,  earl  of  Peiii-  was  erectiMl  by  the  Romans,  and  was  a 
tlie  latter  of  whom  supplied  him  hyiKPthial  temple,  dedicated  to  the  god 
le  means  of  visiting  Italy,  for  tlie  Cuclns.  A  (*ollection  of  the  architectural 
!  of  stiidving  landscJii)e  painting.  d*;signs  of  Inigo  Jones  was  published  by 
it  to  Venice,  where  tlie  woiks  of  Kent,  in  1727  and  1744,  and  others  more 
)  inspired  him  witli  a  taste  for  the  recently,  by  Wan*  and  by  Leoni. 
architecture,  in  which  he  rose  to  Jo.nes,  sir  William,  an  eminent  lawyer 
ninence.  His  reputation  procured  and  accomplished  scholar,  was  bom  in 
s  post  of  first  arrhitect  to  Christicm  London,  September  20,  1740.  He  lost 
ff  of  Denmark,  who,  visiting  his  his  father  when  only  tliree  years  of  age, 
-in-law,  James  I,  in  1606,  brought  and  the  care  of  his  education  fell  on  his 
nth  him  to  England.  He  was  m-  mother,  a  lady  of  unconmnon  endowments. 
21* 
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At  the  close  of  hia  7th  year,  he  waa  plac-  pamnlilet  On  the  Legal  Mode  of  supprev- 
od  at  Harrow,  and,  in  1764,  he  entered  ing  KiotH ;  and,  in  the  following  wintfr, 
Univcraity  coUogc,  Oxford.  Here  his  de-  he  completed  a  translation  from  the  Arabic 
siro  to  acquire  Sie  Oriental  hmguages  in*  of  seven  poetns,  of  the  higiiest  reputp. 
duced  him  to  support,  t  his  own  expense.  He  also  wrote  the  nnuch  admired  odf-. 
a  native  of  Alc]>]>o,  to  instruct  him  in  the  commencing  **  What  constitutes  a  state  T 
pronunciation  of  tlio  Arabia  language  ;  Tiicso  pursuits  did  not  prevent  a  profiw- 
and  as  it  was  soon  perceived  that  he  would  sional  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Baiunenb. 
not  misspend  his  tune,  the  college  tutors  He  distinguished  himself,  in  1782,  amoiur 
allowed  iiim  to  follow  liis  own  plans  un-  the  friencis  to  a  reform  in  parliament,  and 
molested.  His  great  object  was  to  obtain  also  became  a  niemlier  of  the  Society  f<>r 
a  fellowship,  to  Sparc  his  mother  the  ex-  Constitutional  Information.  The  suae 
peuse  of  his  education  ;  but,  not  succeed-  year,  he  drew  up  a  Dialogue  between  a 
mg  in  his  wisii,  he  accepted,  in  1765,  the  Farmer  and  a  Country  Oentleroan,  on  the 
omce  of  tutor  to  lord  Althorp,  afterwards  Principles  of  Government ;  for  tlic  publi- 
earl  Spencer ;  and,  some  time  afler,  he  ob-  cation  of  which,  the  dean  of  St,  Asapb« 
taincd  a  fellowship  also.  He  availed  him-  ailerwards  his  brother-in-law,  had  a  nil 
self  of  a  residence  at  the  German  Spa,  of  indictment  prcfened  against  hun  for 
widi  his  pupil,  in  1767,  to  acquire  die  Ger-  sedition.  Upon  this  event,  he  sent  a  letter 
man  language,  and,  on  his  return,  trans-  to  lord  Keuyon,  then  chief-justice  of 
lated  into  French  a  Persian  life  of  Nadir  Chester,  owning  himself  the  autlior,  aurl 
Shah,  brought  over  in  MS.  by  tlie  king  of  defending  his  positions.  On  tlie  accesaicn 
Denmark,  at  the  request  of  the  under  of  the  Shelbume  administration,  throufh 
secretary  of  tlic  duke  of  Grafton.  An-  the  uifluence  of  lord  Ashbuiton,  he  m>- 
othcr  tour  to  the  continent,  with  his  pupil  tained,  what  had  long  been  tlie  ob- 
and  family,  followed,  which  occupied  his  ject  of  his  ambition,  the  appointment  of 
time  until  1770,  when,  his  tutorship  cees-  judge  in  tlie  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
ing,  he  entered  himself  as  a  law  student  lk;ngal,  to  which  he  was  nominated  in 
in  the  Temple.  He  did  not,  however,  March,  178^  and  knighted.  He  arrivvd 
wholly  sacrifice  literature  to  hia  profes-  at  Calcutta  in  September,  1783L  Herp  a 
sional  pursuits ;  but,  on  die  ap{)oaraiice  of  new  field  of  action  opened  to  him,  and  be 
the  life  and  works  of  Zoroaster,  by  An-  planned  a  society  in  that  capital,  similar 
quetil  du  Perron,  he  viiidicutetl  the  uiii-  to  the  royal  society  of  London,  of  which 
versity  of  Oxford,  which  had  been  attack-  new  institution  he  was  cliosen  the  fine 
ed  l)y  that  writer,  in  an  able  pamphlet  in  ])resident  He  then  applied  himself  wuh 
the  French  language,  which  he  wrote  ardor  to  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit,  and,  hi$ 
with  gn'ut  clegmire.  He  also  published,  health  soon  sufiiTing  from  the  climate,  lie 
in  1770,  a  small  collection  of  i>ocms,  took  a  jouniey  throiigli  the  district  of  Be- 
chiefly  from  the  po(;Ls  of  Asia,  and  was  narcs,  during  which  cessation  of  publir 
tlie  same  year  elected  a  fellow  of  tlie  roy-  duties,  he  composed  a  tale  in  verse,  called 
al  society.  In  1774  appeared  his  work  the  Kuchanted  Fruit,  or  the  Hindoo  Wifr, 
De  Pocsi  Asiaiica^  containing  comnienta-  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Go<ls  of  Greece,  h- 
ri(?s  on  Asiatic  i)octry  in  general,  with  aly  and  India.  In  1785,  a  periodical 
metrical  si>ecMniens  in  I^atiii  and  English,  work,  entitled  the  Asiatic  Miscellany. 
He  was  soon  afler  called  to  the  bar,  and,  was  begun  at  Calcutta,  to  which  he  coid- 
in  177G,  made  a  commissioner  of  bank-  municatcd  several  poetical  composition 
rupts.  About  this  time,  his  correspond-  of  the  minor  kind  ;  among  which  vitiv 
encc  with  his  pupil  evinced  tlie  manly  nine  hyinus,  a<ldressed  to  oh  many  Ifiu- 


spirited  Latin  ode  to  liberty.    In  1778  ap-  hammedan  laws,  with  a  view  to  the  bcOiT 

peared  his  translation  of  the  Orations  of  adniinistration  of  justice  among  the  na- 

LuDus,  with  a  prefatory  discourse,  notes  tivcs.    This  work  he  did  not  li>-e  to  finbh. 

and  commentary,  which,  for  elegance  of  but  its  subsequent  accomplislimant  w» 

style,  and  profound  critical  and  historical  entirely  owing  to  liis  recoininendationaDd 

research,  excited  much  admiration.     In  primary  lalwrs.  His  object  in  tliis  instonee 

the  monn  time,  he   rapidly  advanced  in  was,  to  secure  a  due  attention  to  the  righB* 

professional  reputation,  although  his  opin-  of  tlie  natives  ;  and  he  showed  UmKlf 

ion  of  the  American  contest  stood  ui  the  equally  jealous  of  those  of  the  Brilirii  ii- 

way  of  his  progress  to  legal  honor?.    The  habitants,  by  opposing  an  attempt  to  w- 

tumults  of  1780  induced  him  to  write  a  pcrsede  the  trial  by  juzy.     The  pubfio- 
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heAflbticResearclieByOrmenioini  and  brought  the  vessel  safe  into  port  For 
>ciety  to  which  he  had  given  birth,  this  service,  he  was  appointed  by  the  own- 
roflsed  much  of  hifl  attention  ;  and  era  master  and  supercai^.  While  in 
hed  them  himself  with  a  number  command  of  this  vessel,  he  punished  a 
Mjs  and  interesting  papers.  In  sailor  who  afterwards  died  or  a  fever  at 
( save  to  the  world  the  translation  the  ishmd  of  Tobago — a  circumstance 
iCKnt  Indian  drama,  entitled  Sa-  which  gave  rise  to  an  accusation  agnin&4 
or  the  Fatal  Ring.  His  translation  Jones,  of  having  caused  his  death,by  tlio  sc- 
)rdjuanccs  of  Menu,  the  famous  veritv  of  the  punishment  upon  him  ;  but 
legblator,  api)eared  early  in  1794,  this  has  been  com))letely  reiuted.  Jones 
eiy  interesting  to  the  student  of    was  afterwards  in  coniniand  of  tlie  Betsy, 

manners  ana  opinions.  Unhap-  of  London,  and  remained  some  time  in  tlie 
i  was  seized,  in  April,  1794,  at  West  Indies,  engiiged  in  commercial  pui^ 
I,  with  an  inftanunation  of  the  suits  and  speculations,  by  which  it  is  said  hi^ 
lich  terminated  his  life  on  the  27th  realized  a  handsome  fortune.  In  1773,  he 
nme  mouth,  in  tlie  48th  year  of  was  residing  in  Virginia,  arranging  the  ul- 
Fe%v  men  have  died  more  re-    ftiirs  of  his  brother,  who  had  died  intestate 

and  regretted  than  this  amiable  and  childless,  and  about  this  time  took  the 
d  eminent  scholar,  who,  as  a  lin-  name  of  Jonat.  In  Virginia  Ik;  contin- 
as  scarcely  over  been  surpassed,  ued  to  live  until  the  commencement 
uointance  with  the  hi.story,  phiios-  of  the  stniggle  betw(^cn  the  colonies  and 
iws,  religion,  science  and  manners  mother  couiitr}'.  He  offered  his  S8r>'iccs 
ms,  was  most  extensive  and  pro-    to  the  former,  and  wo?  appointed  tirst  of 

As  a  poet,  too,  he  would  prolm-  the  fii>>t  lieutenants,  and  designated  to  the 
'6  risen  to  great  eminence,  if  his  Alfred,  on  boaniof  which  sliip,  to  use  his 
>  transplant  fomgn  beauties,  and  own  language  in  one  of  his  letters,  ^  he 
essional  and  multifarious  pursuits,  had  the  honor  to  hoist,  with  his  own  bunds, 
9wed  liiin  to  cultivate  his  own  in-    the  flag  of  freedom,  the  first  time  it  was 

with  sufKeient  intf?nsity.  His  displayed  on  the  Delaware."  Soon  after 
clianicter  was  estimable  in  all  the  this,  we  find  Jones  in  command  of  tlie 
c  rehitions,  and  he  was  equally  Providence,  mounting  12  four-pounders, 
uid  spirited  in  jmblic  life.  The  with  a  complement  of  70  men,  cnusing 
Y  of  sir  William  Jones  received  from  the  Bermudas  to  the  Gut  of  Canso, 
3sdmonies  of  res})ect,  both  in  Eng-  and  making  16  prizes  in  little  more  than 
[]  India.  The  directors  of  the  Kast  six  weeks.  In  May,  1777,  he  was  order- 
»m|)any  voted  him  a  monument  ed  to  proceed  to  France,  where  the  Amer- 
Paul's  cathedral,  and  a  statue  in  ican  commissioners,  Franldin,Deane  and 
;  but  the  most  effectual  monument  Lee,  were  directed  to  invest  him  witli  the 
ame  was  niised  by  his  widow,  who  command  of  a  fine  ship,  as  a  reward  of 
ed  a  splendid  edition  of  his  works,  his  signal  st!r\iccs.  On  his  arrival  in 
8.  4to,  1791  >,  and  also,  at  her  own  France,  he  was  immediately  siinimoned 
3,  placed  a  fiiKJ  inaiiile  st^itue  of  to  Paris  by  tlie  conmiissioners.  The  ob- 
ceciite^l  by  Flaxman,  in  the  anti-  ject  of  tliis  summons  was  to  concert  a 
;r  of  University  college,  Oxford.  plan  of  operations  for  the  force  pn>] taring 
a,  John  Paul,  was  Iwm  at  Ariiing-  to  act  against  the  British  in  the  West  In- 
u  Scotland,  July  (I,  1747.  His  dit»s,  and  on  the  coast  of  America.  This 
ms  a  ganlener,  whose  name  was  plan,  which  certainly  did  great  honor  to  the 
but  tlie  son  assumed  tluit  of  Jones  projector,  though  untoward  delays  and  ar^ 
equent  Hfe,  for  what  reason  is  not  cidents  prevented  its  immediate  success. 
.  Young  Paul  early  e\inced  a  de-  was  aflerwanls  openly  claimed  by  Jones 
nredilection  for  the  sea,  and,  at  the  as  his  o>mi,  >vithout  acknowledging  the  cs- 
12,  waa  bound  apnrtnitice  to  a  re-  sistance  or  ))articipation  of  the  American 
ilemerchant  of  Whitehaven,  in  the  commissioners  or  the  French  ministry, 
um  trade.  Ilis  first  voyage  was  to  The  Ranger  was  tiien  placed  under  hip* 
!a,  where  his  elder  brother  was  es-  orders,  with  discretion  to  cruise  where  htr 
?d  as  a  planter.  He  was  then  en-  pleased,  with  this  restriction,  however, 
for  some  time  in  the  slave-trade,  that  he  was  not  to  return  to  France  imme- 
ihted  it  in  disgust,  and  returned  to  diately  after  making  anempts  upon  the 
id,  in  1708,  as  |Missenger  in  a  vessel,  coast  of  England,  as  the  French  govem- 
ptain  and  mate  of  which  died  on  ment  had  not  yet  declared  itself  openlyi^ 
iMage.    Jones  assumed  the  com-    the  ally  of  the  U.  States.    April  10, 1778, 

at  the  request  of  those  on  boaidf    he  Bailed  od  a  cruise,  during  whichhe  laid 
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open  the  weaknesB  of  the  British  coest  merits  particular  attention,  and  some  di*- 
With  a  single  ship,  he  kept  the  whole  tinguisked  marie  of  approbation  fit>m  oon- 
coast  of  ScotlaDd,andpartorthatof  Eng-  ffreas.'*     Congress  iMssed   a   re8olutioD« 
land,  for  some  time,  iu  a  state  of  alann,  highly  complimentaiy  to  his  *  zeal,  pnj- 
and  made  a  descent  at  Whitehaven,where  dence  and  mtrepiditv.'*    GSeneral  Wash- 
he  surprised  and  took  two  forts,  with  90  ington  wrote  him  a  letter  of  concratola- 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  set  fire  to  the  ship-  tion,  and  he  was  aAerwards  TOCeda  gold 
ping.    In  this  attack  upon  Whitehaven,  medal  by  congress.    From  Philadelpliia 
the  house  of  the  earl  of  Selkiric,  in  whose  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  New  Ham^Miiire, 
service  the  fiither  of  Jones  had  been  gar-  to  superintend  the  buikling  of  a  riiip  of 
doner,    was  plundered,  and   the    &mily  war,  and,  while  there,  drew  up  some  ad- 
plate  carried  ojQT.    But  the  act  was  com-  mirable  observations  on  the  subfect  of  the 
mittcd  without  his  knowledge,  and    he  American  navy.    By  permisnon  of  cod- 
afterwards  made  the  best  atonement  in  gress,  he  subsequentiy  went  on  board  the 
his  power.    After  his  return  to  Brest  with  French  fleet,  where  he  remained  until  the 
200  prisoners  of  war,  he  became  involved  conclusion  of  peace,  which  put  a  period 
in  a  variety  of  troubles,  for  want  of  means  to  his  naval  career  in  the  service  of  the 
to  support  them,  pay  his  crew,  and  refit  U.  States.     He  then  went  to  Faris^  m 
his  sliip.    After  many  delays  and  vexa-  agent  for  prize-money,  and,  while  Haen, 
tions,  Jones  sailed  from  tlie  road  of  Sl  joined  in  a  plan  to  establish  a  fur-trade 
Croix,  August  14,  1779,  >vith  a  squadron  between  tlie  north-west  coast  of  America 
of  seven   sail,  designing   to   annoy    the  and  China,  in  conjunction  with  a  kindled 
coasts  of  England  and  Scotland.    The  spirit,  the  celebrated  John  Leilvud.    In 
principal  occurrence  of  this  cruise  was  Paris,  he  continued  to  be  treated  with  the 
the  capture  of  die  British  ship  of  war  greatest  distinction.    He  afterwards  vn» 
Scrapis,  after  a  bloody  and  desperate  en-  mvited  into  the  Russian  service,  with  the 
^genient,  off  Flamb^rough  head,  Sept  rank  of  rear-admiral,  where  he  was  di»- 
§3, 1779.    The  Serapis  was  a  vessel  much  amiointed  in  not  receiving  the  commaDd 
superior  in  force  to  Jone^ci's  vessel,  the  of  die  fleet  acting  against  the  Turin  in 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  which  sunk  not  the  Black  sea.    He  found  ftult  with  the 
long  after  the  tennination  of  tlie  eugnce-  conduct    of  the  prince  of  Naasau,  the 
ment.    The  sensation  produced  by  this  admiral ;  became  restless  and  impatient ; 
batde  was  unexampled,  and  rait*ed  the  was  intrigued  against  at  court,  and  calum- 
fiime  of  Jones  to  its  acme.    In  a  letter  to  niated  by  his  enemies ;  and  had  permi»- 
hiin,  Fraiiklin  says,  ^  For  some  days  after  sion,  from  the  empress  Catliarine,  to  retire 
the  arrival   of  your  cxpniss,  scarce  any  from  the  service  with  a  pension,  which 
thing  was  talked  of  at  Paris  and  Vcr-  was  never  paid.    He  retumf^d  to  Paris, 
sallies,  but  your  cool  conduct  and  perse-  wherehe  ^duallv  sunk  into  poverty,  neg- 
vering  bravery  during  that  terrible  conflict  lect,  and  lU  health,  until  his  death,  which 
You  may  believe  that  the  impression  on  was  occasioned  by  jaundice  and  dropB\\ 
my  mind  was  not  less  strong  than  on  that  July  18,  1792.    His  hist  public  act  vns 
of  die  others.    But  I  do  not  choose  to  heading  a  deputation  of  American!^  who 
say,  ui  a  letter  to  yourself,  all  I  think  on  appeared  before  the  national  assemblf  to 
such  an  occasion.'^    His  reception  at  Par-  offer  their  congratulations  on  the  glonous 
is,  whitlior  he  went  on  the  invitation  of  and  salutary  reform  of  their  jjovemment 
Franklin,  was  of  the  most  flattering  kind.  This  was  before  the  flight  or  the  king.— 
He  was  every  where  caressed  ;  the  king  Jones  was  a  man  of  siffnal  talent  and 
pn»8ontcd  hhn  with  a  gold  sword,  bcoriug  courace ;  he  conducted  all  his  operatioiis 
the  inscription,  Vindicaii  maris  Lxidovicus  witli  the  most  daring  boldneaSy  combined 
XFI  remuneraiur  strenuo  vindici,  and  re-  with  the  keenest  sagacity  in  calculatinf 
quested  permission  of  congress  to  invest  the  chances  of  success  and  llie  conse- 
him  with  die  inilitory  onler  of  merit — an  queuces  of  defeat    He  waa,  howe^TT,  of 
honor  never  conferred  on  any  one  before  an  irritable,  impetuous  dispontion,  which 
who  had  not  Iwnie  arms  under  the  com-  rendered  him  impatient  of  the  autborit}' 
mission  of  France.    In  1781,  Jones  sailed  of  his  superiors,  wliile  he  was,  at  tlieaanic 
for  die  U.  States,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  time,  harsh  in  the  exercise  of  his  own; 
February  18  of  that  year,  after  a  variety  of  and  he  was  deficient  in  that  modesty  whicb 
escapes  and  rencounters,  where  he  under-  adorns  great  qualities  and  distinguisiied 
went  a  sort  of  examination  before  the  boanl  fU;tions,  while  it  disarms  envy  and  conril- 
of  admu:a1ty,  which  resulted  gready  to  his  iates  jealousy.    His  eariy  cducatioo  was 
honor.    The  board  gave  it  os  their  opin-  of  a  very  limited  kind.     It  vernumittd 
ion,   ^'diat  the  conduct  of  Paul   Jones  whenhcwent  tosea.atthe  ageof  twehe; 
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•iimilied  its  defects  by  subeequent  and  found  in  this  woik  a  valuable  aasiBt- 
b5  88  to  enaUe  himself  to  write  ant.  When  tlic  British  troops  took  po»- 
tencjr,  strength  and  cleamcss,  and  session  of  New  York,  doctor  Jones,  not- 
in  his  part  respectably  iu  the  pol-  withstanding  the  awnirancrsof  protertion 
ocicty  into  which  lie  was  thrown,  from  the  royal  coinniniider,  retired  into 
letters^  he  inculcates  the  necessity  tlic  countr}',  relincjuisliing  his  lucrative 
fledge  for  naval  ofiicens  and  iuti-  practice  in  the  city.  He  was  mnm  aflcr 
that  he  had  devoted  ^  inidnii^ht  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  of  New 
'  to  the  attainment  of  that  inAJr-  York,  and  subsequently  entered  the  med- 
wfaich  he  deemed  requisite  iu  his  ical  department  of  the  nriny.  The  hard- 
D.  His  memorials,  corresfioudcnce,  shifts  of  a  military  life  injured  Ids  delicate 
quite  voluminous.  He  also  wn)te  heultli,  and  obli<;ed  hiui  to  abandou  the 
and,inParis,  wasa  gn;atpn'tender  ser\'ice,  for  his  private  practice.  Having 
as  a  man  of  fashion,  e8i>ecially  fixed  his  pennaneut  residence  at  Philu- 
s  victory  over  the  Serapis,  which,  delphia,  he  was  elected,  in  17fcH),  one  of 
«e,  cave  him  grcjit  ^dat  amonp^t  the  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  hos- 
es of  the  French  capiud.  At  this  pital.  Upon  the  institution  of  the  college 
he  is  dcscril)od  hy  m\  Knglish  of  physicians  of  Philailelphia,  in  17^, 
ai  resident  at  Paris,  as  **  a  smart  doctor  Jones  was  elected  vice-president, 
an  of  thirty-six ;  sfK^aks  hut  little  and  contributed  to  the  first  volume  of  its 
,  and  appears  to  1)0  un  extniordinu-  transactions  on  interesting  |iu[»er  on  ..^n- 
U8,  a  poet  as  well  as  a  hero."  An  ihrax.  He  was  tlie  intimate  friend  and 
t  of  his  life  bus  In^cu  written  by  physician  of  doctor  Franklin,  whom  ho 
herbumc  (Washington,  Itfif^).  attended  in  his  liL'*t  ilhiess,  and  published 
:9,  John,  an  AuKTican  physician,  a  brief  account  of  his  druth.  In  1790,  he 
>m  at  Jamaica,  Long  island,  in  attended  geneml  Washington,  then  pn^si- 
Afler  receiving  his  education  at  a  dent  of  the  U.  States,  when  ver}-  ill  at 
Bchool  in  the  city  of  New  York,  New  York.  W^hen  the  scat  of  tiie  fed- 
omenced  the  study  of  mediciiK^,  eral  government  was  removed  to  Philndel- 
doctor  Thomas  Cadwalader,  and  phia,  the  president  ap|K>inted  doctor  Jones 
ids  visited  FiUro{ie,  to  improve  his  nhysiciun  to  his  family.  In  June,  1791, 
ional  knowledge.  He  obtained  the  ne  contracted  a  fever,  which,  added  to  his 
of  doctor  of  meilicine  from  the  previous  disorder,  put  a  ])eriod  to  his  life 
ity  of  Rheiuis,  and,  li:iving  subse-  on  the  23d  of  that  month,  in  the  63d  year 
'  spent  some  time  at  LiTuen,  con-  of  his  age. 
his  medical  tour  by  a  visit  to  Ed-  Jongleurs.  (See  Jufcf^s,) 
I.  Returning  to  America,  d(»ctor  Jonson,  iienjamiu,  a  celebrated  Enj^fish 
icttled  in  New  York,  when*  he  was  poet,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
y  introduced  to  an  extensive  prac-  Shakspean^  whom  he  has  been  accused 
d  acquired  particular  reiMitation  on  by  some,  but  on  insuthcient  grounds,  of 
utor.  When  medical  kmiooIs  were  regarding  widi  envious  and  malignant 
cd  in  the  college  of  New  York,  fe<.*lings.  He  was  the  posthumous  son  of 
Jones  was  a|)[>ointed  ()rofessor  of  a  clergyman,  who  had  suffered  cousider- 
r^  upon  which  brunch  he  delivered  able  privations  for  his  religious  opinions, 
courses  of  lectures,  diffusing  a  and  was  bom  June  11,  1574,  at  W^esi- 
)r  it  among  the  students,  and  ex-  minster;  at  the  granunar-school  of  which 
g  improvements  as  practised  in  city  he  was  placed,  under  Camden,  at  an 
3,  of  wliich  the  American  faculty  early  age;  till  his  mother  marrying  again 
lidieno  ignorant.  Having  for  a  to  u  pen>on  who  held  the  humble  occupa- 
inible  time  lM*en  afllicrted  with  the  tion  of  a  brickhyer,  young  Ben,  as  he 
,  he  embarke^l  for  London,  where  was  familiarly  called,  was  taken  home  ab- 
leiienced  tome  alleviation  of  his  niptly  by  ids  father-in-law,  and  employed 
unL  He  retumeti  to  his  native  by  him  88  an  assistant  in  hLs  trade.  The 
^  at  a  crisis  when  she  rcquinMi  the  ardent  spirit  of  tlie  future  ]>oet  revolted 
n8  of  all  her  citizens.  In  the  year  against  Ids  condition  ;  he  fled  from  home, 
he  published  liis  Plain  Remarks  and  entered  the  anny  as  a  private  sokiier, 
Voundsaiid  Fractures — a  work  jmr-  in  which  capacity  he  8(?rv(s<l  with  much 
ly  useful  to  die  country  at  that  pir-  commendation  from  his  officers  on  the 
Many  persons  had  been  of  necessi-  score  of  personal  courage,  during  a  cam- 
sen  to  act  as  surgeons  in  the  conti-  paign  in  Holland.  Returning  to  England, 
anny,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  ne  quitted  the  st^rvice,  and,  although  his 
improvements  in   the  profmion.  stnutoned  circmustances  threw  in  his  way 
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obstacles  of  no  common  magnitude,  he  France,  in  1613,  in  the  progress  of  which, 

determined  to  apply  hiniseif  to   literary  with  his  usual  carelesniesB,  he  affronted 

pursuits.    With  tliis  view,  he  contrived  to  cardinaf  Du  Perron,  he  returned  to  Eng- 

enter  himself  of  St  John's  college,  Cam-  land,  andafterwards  obtained  the  hononiT 

bridge ;  but  bis  failing  resources  prohibited  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  univeraigr  of 

him  from  continuing  long  at  tlie  univer-  Osdbrd.    On  the  death  of  the  poet  bu- 

sity.     He  went  to  London,  and    com-  reate,  Jonson  was  appointed  his  successor, 

mcnced  at  once  author  and  actor  by  pro-  and  ihe  salary  of  lOD  maiks,  attached  to 

fession — two  callings  then  frequently  com-  that  post,  was,  on  his  petition,  raised  to 

bincd.    His  progress  as  a  performer  was  tlie  sum  of  £100    by   Charles  L    But 

not  rapid,  and,  Iniforc  he  could  make  any  neitlier  this  addition  to  his  income,  nor 

great  impression  in  his  favor,  a  quarrel  a  subsequent   gratuity    from    the   saaie 

with  a  brother  actor  seemed  to  close  every  royal  source,  could  mve  him  ftom  the 

avenue  against  this  method  of  gaining  a  consequences  of  pecuniaiy  improvidence. 

reputation.     He  had  made  his  d^btU  at  An  attack  ofpals}' at  lencth  carried  him  ofi| 

the  Curtain,  an  ol)scure  thcjitrc  on  the  Aug.  16, 1637.    Jonsoirs  best  dramas  «r 

skirtsof  the  town,  and,  a  difference  arising  his  Alchymist,    Epicene,  and    Volpooe^ 

between  him  and  another  member  of  the  which,  besides  being  adminble  as  to  pk( 

company,  a  duel  ensued,  which  temiinated  and  developement,  exhibit  traits  of  pungent 

in  the  death  of  liis  antagonist,  while  he  humor,  strong  conception,  and  pDweriiil 

himself  received  a  wound  in  the  sword-  discrimination.  The  remainder  or  his  dn- 

ann.    He  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  mas  are  inferior.    His  tragedies  of  SejaDin 

narrowly  escaped    with    life,    in  conso-  and  Catiline  are  too  learned  and  declamato- 

()uence  of  this  rencounter.    During  his  ry  either  for  the  closet  or  the  stage,  and  t 

confinement,  he  is  reported  to  have  be-  great  portion  of  his  comedy  is  low,  ibrrcd 

come,'through  tlie  intervention  of  a  Ro-  and  unnatural.    Contrary  to  Shakspesrp. 

man  Cathohc  priest,  a  convert  to  that  he  deals  rather  in  passing  manners  and 

communion,  and   to    have   remained  so  eccentricities  than  in  general  nature,  but 

(luring  a  space  of  twelve  yeans,  when  he  supplies  a  good  notion  of  the  foUies  of 

resumed  his  former  opinions.    His  firat  his  times.    His  poetry  is  occasionaUy  il- 

attempt  at  dramatic  composition,  in  the  luminated  by  vigorous  and  pleasing  p8»- 

prosccution  of  which  lie  is  said  to  have  sages,  and  a  few  of  his   short   piecti, 

i>een  much  encouraged,  if  not  actually  })oems,  and,  especially,  the  Hymn  from 

prompted,  by  Shak8))eare,  was  in  1598,  Cynthia's  Revels,    his    epitaph    on  the 

when  his  Ever}'  Man  in  his  Humor,  still  countess  of  Pembroke,  and  some  of  hit 

considered  a  standard  piece,  was  printed ;  songs  and  UnderiDoods  are  excellent    Be- 

and  from  tliis  period,  he  seems  to  have  sides  his  dramatic  and  poetical  piodur* 

f)ro(luced  a  play  annually  for  several  years,  tions,  he  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of 
icsides  writing,  occasionally,  masks  and  miscellaneous  works,  among  which  are 
interludes,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  an  English  Gramm  r.  Discoveries,  &c. 
court  The  favor  he  had  enjoyed  there.  Several  editions  of  his  works  have  breo 
was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  protect  published,  the  last  and  most  complete  of 
him  from  the  consequences  of  a  severe  which  is  that  by  Mr.  Gifibrd.  A  curiow 
and  imprudent  satire  on  the  Scottish  na-  tradition  prevailed  with  respect  to  the 
tion,  in  a  dramatic  piece,  which  he  wrote  deposition  of  his  remains  in  Westminster 
in  conjunction  with  Marston  and  Chap-  abbey,  where  a  handsome  tablet  has  been 
man,  entitled  Eastward  Iloe.  The  anger  erected  to  his  memory,  in  Poet^  eor- 
of  the  court  favorites  was  at  once  drawn  ner,  inscribed  O  rare  Ben  Jonaon!  Tbf 
upon  his  head  by  this  unfortunate  sally ;  ho  same  words  are  found  on  se^-eral  small 
vna  a  second  time  committed  to  prison,  square  stones  in  the  floor  of  the  abbey, 
and  only  a  timely  submission  saved  his  under  one  of  which  it  was  generally  he- 
nose  and  ears,  which  he  was  condemned  lieved  his  corpse  was  buried  in  a  perpm- 
to  lose  in  the  pillory  as  a  hl)eller.  By  his  dicular  position.  This  was  ascertained  a 
address,  however,  he  soon  contrived  to  few  years  since  to  be  the  fact,  his  coffin 
reinstate  himself  in  the  favor  of  a  mon-  being  discovered  so  situated  in  one  of  the 
arch  to  whose  pleasures  the  eftusions  of  aisles  during  the  preparations  making  for 
his  muse  had  become  necessary  ;  and  fbr  a  recent  mterment, 
tlie  remainder  of  that  reign  he  continued  Joppa.  (See  Jaffa.^ 
in  high  favor  as  a  kind  of  superintendent  Jordan.  This  nver,  celebrated  in 
of  tlie  court  revels,  enjoying,  at  the  same  Scripture  history,  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  An- 
time,  the  friendship  of  all  tlie  wits  and  tilibanus  in  Syria  (in  the  pachalic  of  Da- 
literati  of  the  age.    After  a  tour  through  mascus),  forms  the  lake  GeneaMh  or 
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ii  ttliwieB  Palotiiie,  of  which  it  clironicle  DtRegnorum  d  Tkmpanua  Sue^ 

ily  impoitaiit  river,  fhmi  north  to  usdonty  which  conrie  down  to  the  year 

Qoehrw  the  Kedron,  and,  after  a  552,  ore  of  much  value,  though  writ- 

»f  about  150  miles,  empties  into  tlie  ten  in  borharous  Latin.    They  are  con- 

a.    The  bonksaresteef),  and  about  tained  in  Muratori's  Script,  Rerum  Bali- 

liffh.    Its  borders,  once  cultivated  carum. 

arated,  are  now  deserted,  and  its  Jortix,  John,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  scliolar 

water  roUs  slowly  in  the  sand,  and  divine,  was  bom  in  London,  in  JG96, 

)brew8  called  it  Jordan  (river  of  and  was  educate<l  at  Cambridge.    Here, 

ttj ;  the  Arabs  call  it  Mxhar-d-  under  the  uistruction  of  doctor  Thiriby, 

[nver  of  the  ford).    They  ascribe  he  acquired  so  high  a  character  for  learning 

ig  in  its  waters  the  power  of  heal-  and  acuteness,  that  he  was  recommended 

D  the  countries  near  die  Jordan  by  his  tutor  to  Pope,  to  extract  the  notes 

Kward,  see  J.  S.    Buckingham's  from  Eustathi us,  to  print  vvith  his  transla- 

anumgihe  Jirah  TrhtM  inhabiting  tion  of  Uie  Iliad.    He  took  orders  in  1724, 

nirieg  east  of  Syria  and  Palestine  and  he  8er\'cd  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  par- 

^  1825,  4to.).  ish  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields.    In  1731,  in 

iif,  Doiodiea ;  an  English  actress  ooujunction  with  some  learned  coaJjiUors, 

3nce  in  various  deimrtmentsof  the  he  gave  to  the  world  Miscellaneous  Ob- 

Har  fether,  captain  Bland,  of  a  scr\'ution8  upon    Authors,  Ancient   and 

bie  Irish  family,  eloped  with  her  Modem  (two  volumes,  8vo.);  and,  in  1751, 

who  was  a  native  of  Wales,  by  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Remorics 

le  had  a  numerous  offspring.   The  upon  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  which  four 

>f  this  article  adopted  the  theatrical  volumes  more  were  published  in  1752  and 

)n,  for  the  support  of  herself  and  1754,  and  two  more  aflf.'r  his  death  in 

!ier,  and  made  her  firet  appearance  1773.    In  1755,  he  published  Six  Disser- 

ID,  in  the  character  of  Phebe,  in  tations  upon  various  Subjects.    In  1758, 

Like  it ;  but  her  talents  first  attract-  he  published  his  Life  of  Erasmus  (4to.) ; 

sular  attention  in  tragedy.    At  the  in  1760,  another   4to.  volume,    entitled 

>f  York,  she  os^med  the  name  of  Remarks  upon  the  Works  of  Erasmus. 

rdan,   by  which,   though    never  In  1762,  he  received  the  living  of  Ken- 

,   she  was  subsequently  known,  sington,  tlie  duties  of  which  he  performed 

situation,  she  continued  three  for  tlie  remainder  of  his  life.  In  17G4,  he 
She  made  her  first  appearance  was  made  archdeacon  of  Loudon,  and 
I  London  audience,  as  Peggy,  in  died  Aug.  27, 1770.  Besides  the  works 
ntiy  Giri ;  and,  in  that  character,  already  mentioned,  doctor  Jortin  ^vas  the 
in  die  Devil  to  Pay,  and  others  of  author  of  Remarks  upon  Spenser  (1734, 
I  cast,  ^e  displayed  unrivalled  8vo.) ;  Remarks  on  Seneca ;  Letters  on 
ce.  She  appeared  to  almost  equal  the  Music  of  the  Ancients ;  and  other  mis- 
^  as  a  tragic  actress,  where  ten-  ccllaueous  productions,  which  appear  in 
er  than  violent  and  loffy  feelings  two  volumes  of  Tracts,  Philological,  Criti- 
be  portrayed.  Her  long  theatrical  col  and  Miscellaneous.  Seven  volumes 
V8B  terminated  by  her  retirement  of  his  Sennons  and  Charges  were  also 
»,  where  she  resided  in  obscurity,  published  afler  his  death,  in  1771  and  1772. 
d  (1816)  widiout  a  relative  or  Jorullo,  Ju&ullo,  or  Juruto,  or  Xu- 
lear  her,  to  soothe  the  hours  of  rullo  ;  a  volcano  of  Mexico,  in  Mecho- 
,  or  bestow  on  her  remains  the  acan,  30  miles  south  Pasquaro,  65  south- 
rites  of  sepulture.  She  was,  for  south-west  Valladolid ;  Ion.  103°  52^  W. ; 
time,  the  mistress  of  the  duke  lat  19°  O'  N.  This  volcano  was  formed 
ence,  now  William  IV,  who  on  St.  Michael's  day,  in  1759,  in  the  mid- 
eral  children  by  her.  Since  bis  die  of  a  l)eautiful,  fertile  and  pleasant 
n,  tlie  king  bos  ordered  Chan-  valley,  which  extends  three  leagues  from 

prepare  a  statue,  to  be  placed  east  to  west,  and  more  tlian  8  from  north 

r  remains,  in  the  cemetery  of  St  to  south.    By  the  skirt  of  this  mountain 

passes  a  stream,  which  before  fertilized 

iso.    (See  Giordano.)  the  valley,  and  which  is  called  dd  Salto, 

k!fi>E9  (properiy  Jordanes)^  by  birth  Tho  waters  arc  so  hot  that  men  or  hoipes 

,  lived  under  tiie  emperor  Justin-  pasainff  dirough  it  are  in  danger  of  being 

I  at  first  a  nouuy,  and  afterwards  scalded.                     * 

I  monaadc  vows,  but  is  erroneously  Joscfinos.     (See   w^lfirancesadoSj   and 

\shop  of  Ravenna,    His  De  Goiho-  Joneph  Bontmarte,) 

•igine  d  Rthus  Ckstisy   and   his  Joseph,  St.;   nusband  of  the  virgin 
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Mar}',  tlie  mother  of  Jesus,  a  Jew  of  the  Leopold  I,  bom  at  Vienna,  July  26,  Ifv^ 

trilie  of  Judah,  whose    gcncdogy  from  received  the  crown  of  Hungary  in  16cS>, 

Abraham  and  David  is  given  by  Hl  Mat-  and  was  noon  ufler  crowned  as  Roman 

t hew  and  St  Luke.    He  is  represented  in  king.    In  1705,  lie  began  his  reign,  which, 

the  New  Testament  as  an  humble  mcchan-  though  short,  was  troul>led  by  wars  in  tlie 

ic,  and  a  just  man;  but  little  is  kiu)\\i],  Netlierlan(]s,Hungan',Gennany,  Italy  and 

^vith  certainty,  of  his  history'.  Spain.    He  wa^i  well  disposed,  but  weak 

JoftEPU,  the  son  of  the  fav-orite  Rachel,  and  indolent    He  revived   the  imperial 

was  tenderly  beloved  by  his  father  Jacob.  chaml)er.    The  Protestants  enjoyed  toler- 

Stung  will)  en^'y  and  with  the  arrogance  atioii  and  some  privileges  under  his  reign, 

which  they  thought  was  displayed  in  his  He  died  April  17, 171 L 
innocent  dreams,  his  brothers  sold  him  to        Joseph  II,  German  emperor,  son  of 

some  Ishmaelitish  slave-dealers,  by  whom  Francis  I  and  Maria  Theresa,  was  bora 

he  was  sold  to  Potiphar,  a  distinguished  March  13,  1741,  at  a  time  when  Frederic 

officer  in  Egypt  The  prudence  and  fidelity  the  Great  had  already  conqueitnl  half  of 

which  he  displayed  in  the  ser\'icc  of  his  Silesia,  and  the  Bavarian  army  was  ap- 

niaster  ameliorated  his  condition ;  hut  his  pnmcliing  the  Austrian  frontiers,  when 

refusal  to  comply  with  the  unlawfid  de-  tlu^  peace  of  Aix-lu-Cha|)elle  restored  the 

sires  of  Potiphar's  wife  caused  him  to  be  sinking  state.    Joseiih  was  inferior  to  his 

tliro\\i]  into  prison, at  her  instigiUion.  Vet,  Itrother  (Leo)K>ld  it)  in  Iraruing,  but  lie 

even  here,  Joseph  was  able  to  gain  the  displayed  uu  active  and  penetmtiog  iniiKl, 

confidence  of  the  kee]>er ;  luid  the  inter-  and  made  much  progrt^  particuTarlj  in 

pretation  which  he  gave  to  a  dreamof  the  the  languages,  mathematics  and  music. 

king\s  butler,  who  was  likewise  in  pris^on,  His   lively  lemperamcnt    oflen    brought 

opt'ned  for  him  the  way  to  a  l>etter  for-  him  into  collision  with  liis  mother,  whom 

tune ;  for,  after  the  butler  had  been  re-  he.  oljcyed  from  respect,  but  witiiout  coo- 

stori»d  to  favor,  Phanir>h  and  his  whole  viction,  and  with  secret  n^Iuctance.    He 

court  were  injublwl  by  a  dream.    The  ol»served  how  much  her  devotional  qiim 

butler  remembered  the  Hebrew  boy,  who  wos  abused,  and  he  imbibed  au  invincible 

had  given   so    happy    an    int(»rj)retation  avi^rsion  to  the  clergy.    She  net  a  greit 

to  his  own  dream  wht^n  in  prison.   Joseph  value  on  birtli,  and  he  early  acquired  a 

was  brought  to  court,  and  ex]»lained  llie  dislike  for  undeser\'ed  privileges.    In  the 

kiug^s  dream  of  seven  fat  and  seven  lean  mean  time,  the  seven  years'  war  having 

kiin\    The  monarch  now  released   him  broken  out,  ever}'  pn'puration  was  made 

from  coiifinennMit,  and  rais(;d  him  to  the  for  the  young  prince  joining  the  amiv, 

stM'ond  j>lace  in  the  empire.     Ho  suggest-  when  MariaTheresa  recalled  her onler.  fu 

e«l  wis*?  measun^s  for  jin-serving  iIh;  p<'0-  17(>0,  he  married  Klizulteth  of  Panua,  who 

pie  from  famine,  during  the  unproductive  died  on  her  stM'ond  confinement    He  also 

years  which  he  had  predicted,  and  Pha-  lo^?t  his  second  wife,  a  Ravurian  princc«R. 

raoh  committed  to  him  the  charge  of  car-  He  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in 

rynig  tliem  into  execution.     Married  to  1764,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  17(>a, 

the  daughter  of  an  Fig>-ptian  nobleman,  in  German  em{M^ror.    His  mother  decland 

possession  of  the  highest  power  next  to  him  ctf-regent  in  the  hereditajy  states  of 

the  royal,  Joseph  saw  all  his  wishes  grati-  the  house  of  Austria,  mid  gave  him  the 

fied,  except  his  yearning  after  his  relations,  command  of  the  army ;  but  the  real  autlior- 

In  tlie  years  of  famine,  his  brothers  came  ity  n^mained  in  her  hands^     During  the 

to  buy  com  from  the  stores  which  he  had  war,  Joseph  had  had  cause  to  admire  the 

collected  in    Kgypt.      Without    making  grcvit  enemy  of  his  house.    Animated  by 

himself  known  to  them,  he  endeavon-d,  this  example,  he  eutenHl  on  his  elevateci 

by  some  liai-sii  treatment,  to  discover  their  caixrr;  but,  as  he  had  b\it  little  real  iwwcr, 

thoughts,  and  to  make  them  n;pent  of  the  excepting  in  militar}' affairs,  in  which, with 

WTong  which  they  had  done  him.     His  the  aid  of  Loscy/ho   introduced  some 

feelings  at  length   ovt^rcame   him.      He  improvements,    he    employed   tliia   tinK 

disclosed  himsi^lf  to  his  brethren,  and  pro-  in  travelling,  and   beconmig  arquaiuted 

vided  them  and  his  father  widi  lands  in  with  his  states.    On  oneof  tlu*sc  joumers 

F]gypt   He  was  nowtheirlw'nefactor,and  under  the  title  of  covnt  Falkemtein,  ne 

therefore  Jacob,  in  his  hist  blesshig,  gave  visited  Froderic  the  Great  iu  his  camp  at 

to  his  two  sons  equal  rights  with  the  oilier  Neisse,  Aug.  25, 1708.   The  two  monarchs, 

Imnhers,  and  tlie  two  tribt»s  of  Manasseh  dispt^nsing  ^nlli  ceremonies,  met  on  tonnf 

and  Fiphraim  preserved  the  memorj'  of  of  familiarity,  like  friends.     Inthelbllow* 

Jow'ph  among  the  Hebrews.  ing  y<yu-,  the  emiieror,  in  his  camp,  receiv- 

JosErii  I,  em|>eror  of  Gennauy,  son  of  ed  a  visit  from  Frederic.   In  1777,  Joeeph 
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joun^to  Paria,  whero  he  gpcoi  ness  of  ihc  country.    Joseph  himself,  ex- 

kB,     Evwy  body  wa«  channcd  haunted  and  chagnncd  by  tlie  misfortune 

n.    At  the  end  of  diis  year,  the  of  liis  anny,  returned  «ck  to  Vienna  in 

•f  Bavaria  died,  and  the  war  of  the  December.    In  the  following  year,  fbrtune 

I  suGcesnon  broke  out  bctwwn  favored  the  Austrian  anns ;  liolgnidc  was 

ind  Austria,  to  wliich  Maria  The-  surrendered  to  Laudohn,aiid  the  RusKians 

:  an  end,  without  the  knowledge  made  great  progn^sH.    The  princii»al  cause 

traiy  to  the  wishes  of  her  son,  of  the  difficulties  which  Joseph  next  had 

8  derirous  of  measuring  him^<eIf  to  encounter,  was  the  tax  law,  introduced 

field   with   his   great  advenmr)'.  in  November,  17K>.  The  nobility  and  |)eaii- 

;  JoBcph  came  iiito  tlie  [K)f»tNv-  antry  sliowed  themselves  equally  dissatis- 

Aitt  dominion  over  his  hereditary  fied,  and  the  signal  was  given  for  senerai 

the  age  of  40  years,  and  was  thus  disorder  and  open  rclxillion.  The  Nether- 
reign  of  more  than  22  millions  of  lands  declared  thcmseiv(>«  inde])endent, 
h  a  fine  army.  His  i)eopIe  adored  and  exjielled  the  imperial  forces  firom  all 
e  nobilit}'  and  cler^'  alone  had  the  provinces,  and  Luxemburg  only  re« 
o  fear  him.  Joseph  had  drawn  majne<l  in  the  possession  of  the  imperial 
lelf  their  liatred,  dv  onlinanrcs  troop?.  Joseph  sliowed  himself  ready  to 
irere,  in  many  n^sfM^cts,  vcr>'  ex-  make  concessions;  but  all  his  pro]K)eai8 

He  allowed  a  gn»ater  fri^edoin  of  were  scornfully  rejectc»d.    The  Hungari- 

B,  put  an  end  to  the  connexion  ans,   also,  whose  general    dissatisfaction 

Rome  and  the  n*ligious  on  lens  ^'^1  heen  only  slumbering,  rpl)cUed,  and 
!ed  the  pensions,  jilaccd  the  Jews  deninnded  the  ntAoration  of  their  ancient 
!tter  footing,  abolicihetl  bondage,  rights  and  constitution.  To  the  astonish- 
ed all  nunneries  and  many  nion-  nient  of  all  Europe,  Joseph,  in  January, 
porticulariy  those  in  whicfi  there  1790,  declared  all  the  acts  of  liis  goveni- 
achools,  or  the  sick  were  not  taken  ment  hi  that  country  revoked,  even  to 
r  the  monks  did  not  preach.  In  the  the  edict  of  toleration  (June  22,  1781). 
ri782|  pope  Pius  VI  made  a  visit  T}'rol  showed  signs  of  (Usratisfaction,  and 
a.  Joaeph  aflenn'ards  returned  his  Joseph  hastened  to  put  every  thing  on  its 
Uxne,  £tjll  continuing  to  suppress  foniier  footing,  llis  healtii  sunk  under 
riea,  so  that  m  eight  years,  the  nuin-  these  acr emulated  mortifications,  and  tlie 
Dging  to  the  different  onlera  liml  cons(>(|uence8  soon  hocaine  apparent 
m  €$000  to  27,000.  All  hranclH^  IVIiniar}',  171K),  he  was  sensible  that  death 
ovemment,  public  education,  tlic  wn»;  mpi'dly  approaching,  and,  on  the  20th, 
le  state  of  tlie  clerg}',  and  the  ixMis-  he  died  of  a  {Hdinonary  consumption. — 
ere  re(brme<l.  By  a  new  co<!e  of  Josvph  was  of  the  middle  size ;  ot  a  lively 
pitat  punishments  were  abolish-  dis^xxMition,  fickle,  and  fond  of  action, 
;  attempts  at  reform  in  Hungar}*,  of  ruling,  of  destn>ying  and  building 
e  wished  to  render  unifonii  witli  up.  Courage  in  danger  was  a  striking 
nan  states,  caused  a  n;bellion  of  trait  in  his  character.  He  had  a  strong 
ichians,  which  he  could  quell  only  and  lively  sense  of  the  dignity  of  man,  and 
Kficution  of  its  leaders,  iioriu  and  respectec)  it  ui  all.    He  causc<l  the  Augar- 

Tfacn  followed,  1784,  tlie  dispute  ten,  hitherto  closed,  to  l>e  made  iniblic, 

Uand,  concerning  the  fnte  naviga-  and  placed  over  the  entrance  the  inscrip- 

tbe  Scheldt,  and  the  negotiations  tion,  **  Dedicated  to  all  men,  by  one  wh(» 

exchange  of  tlie  Netherlands  for  values  them."    When  requestetl  to  jier- 

against  which  the  confederacy  iiiit  only  certain  classirs  to  walk  in  the 

Serman  princes  was  foriiH;d,  in  Pniter,  in  order  that  they  mielit  enjoy 

n  1787,  under  the  title  nf  count  tliemselves  there  with  theu-equab  only,  he 

mi,  Joseph  made  a  journey  into  refused,  and  added,  '^  If  I  woukl  live  only 

tea,  where  Catharine  ^ve  bun  a  with  my  eipials,  I  mut»t  go  to  the  tomb 

eudid  reception  at  Cherson.    Af-  of  the  cniperoiv,  at  the  ca[iuchin  chapel, 

mmi,  he  experienced  a  w'ric^s  of  antl  there  spend  my  days."    To  Schmidt, 

lies,    Distunnnces  having  bntkeii  the  historian  of  Gentiany,  he  said,  "  S()are 

e  Netherlands,  Joseph  disM^ontinu-  no  one,  and  not  even  myself,  if  you  conic 

efbnns,  and  quiet  seemed  to  lie  down  so  far  with  your  hir<tor>'.     Posterity 

.    Feb.  9,  17^,  he  d(H!lared  ^*ar  inu.st  judge  my  faults,  and  thnw^  of  my 

be  Turks.    By  the  tiefeat  at  Lu-  predecessore."     Frederic  the  (iruat  wnrtc 

t.  20,  1788J,  the  anny  wa.s obliged  to  Voltaire  concerning  him — "Joseph  is 

t,  and  siiffeiT<{  dreadfully  in  con-  an  emueror  such  as  Gemiany  has  not  bad 

\s  of  the  heat  and  the  u'niiealthi-  for  a  long  tune.    Kducutcd  in  splendor, 
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his  habits  are  .simple ;  grown  up  amidst  rally  made  their  bouse  a  kind  of  asyhim 

flattery,  he  is  still  modest ;  inflamed  with  for  the  unfortunate.    Mile.  De   B^thiirr, 

a  love  of  glory,  bo  yt't  BacrificeH  his  am-  condemned  by  tiie  revolutionary  tribuDal, 

bition  to  his  duty.**     Joseph's  favorite  oI>-  owed  her  life  to  the  couragcoiM  interees- 

ject  was  to  be  sovereign  in  a  i^eculiar  sion  of  Mad.  De  Beauhamais.     But  the 

sense,  and  to  manage  the  great  machine  fuiy  of  terrorism  increased,  and  her  bus- 

of  the  state  entiR'Iy  himself.    Wiiutever  band,  who  had  valiantly  dcfeuded  Fruiff, 

liis  own  reflections,  or  his  knowledgt;  of  at  the  head  of  its  annies,  wbb  thrown  into 

other  countries,  sliowed  to  be  useful,  he  prison,  and  executed.     Sho  ivas  also  in- 

wislKMl  to  introduce.    But  he  did  not  suf-  eluded  in  the  list  of  proscriptloD ;  but  the 

ficiently  consider  that  he  huil  to  do  with  death  of  lier  husband  reduced  her  to  sucii 

otlicr  men,  with  other  relations,  ami  that  a  state  that  slie  could  not  be  ramoved,  and 

long  habit  rendered  it  difficult  to  change,  to  this  circumstance  she  owed  her  escape 

at  once,  usages  sanctified  by  time ;  that  from  execution,     llobcspierre   at  length 

other  men  did  not  iioasess  his  knowledge  perished,  and  tlie  viscountess  was  delivered 

and  experience.    The  present  emi>en>r  of  from  prison  by  Tidlien,  who  was  never  for* 

Austria,  Francis  I,  his  nephew,  has  caused  gotten  by  her,  nor  by  Eusi^ne,  (rem  whom 

a  monument  to  be  erecti^i  to  him  by  Zau-  he  received  a  considerable  pension  till  liti 

nor. — See  Anecdotes  ofihe  Emperor  Joseph  death.    Josephine  was  indebted  to  Bams 

//,  and    PezzPs   Charakterisiik  ( Vieuim,  for  the  restoration  of  a  part  of  the  proper- 

1790).      Dohm's  Memoin   also    contain  tv  of  her  husband,  and  at  hi*  house,  ailrr 

important  information  on  Joseph's  s}'stem  tne   13th  Vend^miaire,  she  met  eeneni 

of  government  and  refbnn.    The  Letters  Bona[)arte,  who  liad  previously  taken  in 

of  Joseph   II    (Leipsic,  second  edition,  interest  in  her  for  the  fbUowing  reason: 

18^)  ore  valuable.  The  disarming  of  thecitizeiis  having  beeo 

Joseph  Bonaparte.     (3eo  Jlppcndix  decreed,  a  boy  of  fiftetiD  yean  presented 

to  tills  volume.)  himself  to  Bonapazte,  and  with  mat  ctr- 

Jos  EPHiNE  [Rose-  Tasckcr  de  la  Pagtru\  nestness  demanaed  the  sword  of  nis  ftther. 

empress  of  the  French,  queen  of  Italy,  The  boy  was  Euff^ne:  and  Bonaparte, 

was  bom  in  Martini(]U«>,  June  24,  17(&  touched  by  bis  filiiu  zeal,  was  desirom  to 

While  very  young,  h»T  father  t<wk  her  to  become  acquainted  with  his  mother,  to 

Franco,  to    moxxy  her  to    the.  viscount  whom  he  immediately  became  attached. 

Beauhamais  (q.  v.), — a  inarria^»  arranged  He  married  her  hi  17U(3,and  never  ceased 

by  iho  two  families,  wlu-n  the  marquis  to  have  the  greatest  esteem  for  her.    She 

l$eauh:uiiaia  was  govrnior-ecnenil  of  ilie  follovivd  the  hero  of  Italy,  and  her  whole 

Aniilh's.     Madamt;  De  Beauhamais,  in  the  life  was  now  intimately  connected  with 

prime  of  ln.-r  l)eauiy,  and  still  more  adom-  that  of  Napoleon,  at  who»  side  she  flood, 

vi\  by  that  peculiar  grace  whicli  distiu-  like  a  good  genius.     She  had  considenble 

giiished  h«T  throughout  her  life,  had  wliat  influence  over  him,  and  his  lettere  to  berin' 

wos  then  called  great  success  at  court  proofs  of  her  amiai»lecliaracter,  and  of  hb 

She  boro  the  vi.s-ount  two  children,  Eu-  wann  attachment  to  her.     Shcwasalwa^^ 

gene  (q.  v.)  and  I  lortense;  but  neither  the  benevolent,  and   acccssilile  to    any  whii 

brilliant  life  of  the  court,  nor  her  love  for  sojight  protection  or  nien*y  from  Napo- 

hcr  chil(h\'n,  had  been  abh;  to  lessen  her  Icon  through  her.    The  comparison  whicb 

filial  attachment  to  her  mother,  to  attend  Napoleon  drew,  at  St.  Ilelena,  betwn 

whom,  in  her  sickness,  she  went  to  Mar-  the  two  empresses,  as  roconlotl  in  L*» 

tinique,  in  17tf7.     She  took  her  daugliter  Owes'  iMemorial,  is  honorable   to  both. 

\vith  her,  and  jmssed  three    years  m  the  Bourrienne  tells  us,  tliat  some  shameful 

island.    The  troubhis  which  then  broke  calumnies    rendered    general    Bouapan? 

out  ver\'  sudd«-nly,  obliged    her  to  fli'c  jealous  while  in    Egypt,   but  that,  soon 


lar  propliccy  had  Iwen  made  to  her  when    dustn-,  and  protected  the  Iiun driest 


aitui^ 


ged  in  diis  play  of  divmation.  Her  not  have  found  a  woman  who  united  all  the 
huslMind  was  known,  in  llie  Ivginning  of  oualities  of  heart  and  mind,  which  would 
the  revolution,  us  an  advocate  of  consu-    fit  her  for  the  companion  of  his  career,  iBi 


tutiunal  principles,  and   his  standing,  as    greater  degree  than  Josephine.     Polij 
vi  ell  as  the  benevolence  of  his  wile,  natu-    aiul  Riviere  owed  their  hves  to  her.    Her 
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ITM  DO  le»  admired  in  Frsiice  than  Nero,  when,  as  it  is  related,  he  predicted 

wtf  was  beloved.  She  loved  pomp,  that  Vespoaian  would  one  day  enjoy  the 

Napoleon  ascended  tlie  throne,  a  imperial  dignity,  and  thereupon  had  the 
)  was  jMoposcd,  but  the  emperor  sood  fortuuc  to  obtain  both  freedom  and 
i  the  DrojfXMiition.  Josephine  was  fiivor.  This  induced  him,  when  lie  went 
id  at  Pans  and  at  Milan.  When  w^ith  Titus  to  Jerusalem,  to  advise  liis 
on  became  desirous  of  marrying  a  countrymen  to  subiniision.  After  the 
B,  she  felt  it  deeply,  yet  she  had  conquestof  Jerusalem,  he  went  with  Titus 
»  enough  to  consent  to  what  he  to  Rome,  and  wn)te  the  history  of  tlieJew- 
t  best  for  France  and  for  himself,  ish  war,  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye- wit- 
tired  to  her  beautiful  seat  of  Mai-  ness,  in  seven  books,lK)th  in  the  Hebrew  and 
fWiriitlie  title  tmpMi/rice-mnc-dou-  Greek  languages — a  work  which  rcsem- 

(ettipress-quccn-dowager),  where  bles  the  writings  of  Livy  more  tlian  any 

pect  and  the  love  of  all  the  French  other  history.    His  Jewish  antiquities  (in 

id  her,  who  was  calle<l  ViUnle  de  20  books)  is  likewise  an  excellent  work. 

on.   She  was  doomed  to  see  the  de-  It  contains  the  hlstoiy  of  the  Jews,  from 

»ii  of  that  throne  on  which  she  had  the  earliest  times  till  near  the  end  of  the 

at    The  emperor  Alexander  and  reign  of  Nero;   but  it  is   censured,   as 

ig  of  Prussia,  but  particularly  the  giviug  an  incorrect  account  of  the  mira- 

lUiowedUieir  respect  for  her  virtues  cles  of  Christ,  and  as  suppressing  or  al- 

nted  viats  to  Malniaison ;  but  the  tering  every  thing    which    might    have 

Napoleon  mulermined  her  strength,  given  offence  to  the  heathen.    As  a  wise 

aving  exposed  herself  while  in  a  politician,  he  made  the  predictions  of  a 

itateof  health,  by  walking  witliAl-  Messiah  refer   to    Vespasian.     His  two 

r,  she  took  a  cold,  and  died  in  the  booksontheAntiquity  of  the  Jewish  People 

f  her  children,  May  29, 1814.    Her  contain  valuable  extracts  from  old  histori- 

>nb  were  IMe  (TlUbe ! JSTapo-  ans,  and  are  aimed  at  Apion,  an  Alexan- 

Her  body  was  deposited  in  the  driun  grammarian,  and  an  open  adverBaiy 

of  Ruel,  and  was  followed  by  a  of  the  Jews.     The  best  edition  of  his 

MIS  procession,  in  which  the  em|)e-  works  is  that  of  Havercamp  (Amsterdam, 

xander  was  represented  by  general  1729,  in  two  volumes,  fbfio,  Greek  and 

I.     Bevea   years   afterwards,   her  Latin).     The  last  editum  is  by  OberdiCir 

n  rereivcd  permission  to  erect  a  (Leipsic,  1781 — 85). 

lent  to  her,  who  had  so  long  been  Josquin  de  Prez,  Adrian,  Josquinus, 

iie  guardian  angel  of  France.    Jo-  or  Jodocus  de  Prato  ;  one  of  the  greatest 

)  was  handsome ;  her  figure  was  musical  masters  of  the  Netherlands,  who 

and  majestic ;   but    her  greatest  received  the  surname  Prato  from  his  resi- 

t   were   her   grace   and   goodness  deuce  during  several  years  at  Prato  in 

rt.      T\ie  Mimoirea  Historiques  d  Tuscany,    lie  was  a  pupil  of  John  Oken- 

de  rLrwhrUrice  Joa^phmc  (2  vols.,  hein,  called  the  Sebastian  Bach  of  his  time. 

led  in    November,    L^,  by   die  After  liaving  studied  witli  Okeuhein,  Jos- 

I  Parisian  sibyl.  Mile.  Le  Normand)  quin  went  to  Italy,  received  an  appoint- 

i  many  interesting,  though  unau-  ment,  in  1475^  in  the  papal  chapel,  and 

ated  anecdotes,  resfiecting  the  life  acquired  so  much  reputation  by  nis  mo- 

remarkable  woman.  tettes,  masses,  and  other  church  composi- 

:phu8,  Flavins,  boni  37  years  after  tions,  tliat  he  was  invited  to  Cambray, 

at  Jerwaleni,  of  tlie  order  of  the  made  chapel-master  to  Louis  XII  and 

ood,  was  an  ornament  to  the  sect  Francis  I,  and  then  to  the  Crerman  empe- 

Pharisees,  to  which  he  belonged,  ror  Maximilian  I.    He  died  at  Brussels, 

r  a  long  while  governed  Galilee,  where  his  tomb  is  shown  in  the  church  of 

;rwards  obtained  the  command  of  St.  Gudala.    He  was  jusUy  admired  as  a 

wish  army,  and    supported    with  contni|mntist,   a   hundred   years    before 

e,  witli  wii^dom  and  resolution,  a  Palestrina  and  Orlando.    **  Josqutn,"  said 

of  seven  weeks,  in  die    fortified  Luther,  after  having  heard  one  of  his 

f  Jotapha,  where  he  was  auacke<l  masses,  ^  is  master  of  the  notes :   they 

posian  and  Titus.    The  towTi  was  must  do  as  he  chooses :  other  composers 

id  to  the  enemy :  40,000  of  the  in-  must  do  as  the  notes  choose."    The  celc- 

ilB  were  cut  to  pit^^s,  and  1200  brated  Senfel  and  Nicolas  Gombert  were 

lade  prisoners.    Josei^us  was  dis-  his  pupils.  (See  Buniey's  History  ofMusie, 

i  in  a  cave,  where  he  had  concealed  or  the  article  Josquin,  in  Rees^sCyclopedia.) 

^  and  was  given  up  to  tlie  Roman  Joujou  (/VmcA,  which,  literaU v  translat- 

1,  who  was  about  to  send  him  to  ed,  would  be  play-ptay) ;  a  playtliing,  con- 
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sisting  of  two  thin  circular  plates  of  wood,  wards  the  Rhine  became  at  last  a  dlBor- 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  unite<l  in  derly  flight ;  whereupon  BeuraonTiUe  took 
the  centre  by  a  cylinder  one  sixth  of  an  the  coiiiniand,  Jourdan  retired  to  Li- 
inch  long.  Fixed  to  the  cylinder  is  a  moges  as  a  private  individual.  lu  Maitb, 
cord  about  a  yard  long  or  more,  which  is  17W,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  tbe 
fhstened  witli  a  noose  to  tlic  finger.  If  council  of  five  iiundrcd,  and  was  twice 
the  cord  is  wound  round  the  cylinder,  and  their  president  He  remained  a  finn  fincnd 
the  jou^'ou  is  let  fall,  you  can,  by  a  pull  be-  to  die  republic.  Here,  too^  he  was  in 
fore  the  whole  cord  is  wound  ofi^  moke  the  opposition  to  his  rival  Pichegru.  Id  the 
joujou  wind  itself  up  entirely.  In  diis  the  events  of  the  I8th  Fructidor,  he  was  oo 
whole  play  consists,  and  yet,  from  1790  to  the  side  of  the  directory.  It  was  lie  wbu 
171H,  the  joMQmi  was  so  fashionable  in  proijosed  the  law  conceming  the  oonscrip- 
Fraiice,  that  the  highest  persons  were  seen  tion.  Being  aflerwards  appointed  genenl 
playing  with  it  on  their  walks,  and  in  socio-  of  the  army  of  the  Danube,  he  erased 
ty.  The  fosliion  also  extende<l  to  Gennany.  the  Rhine,  March  1, 1799,  entered  Suabia, 
Jourdan,  Jean  Bapttstc,  count,  marshal  attacked  the  arch-duke  Charica,  was  bstf- 
and  peer  of  France,  bom  in  17(>2,  at  Li-  en  at  Stockacb,  March  25,  and  was  finced 
moges,  where  his  father  practised  as  a  to  retreat.  April  10,  he  was  superpfded 
surgeon,  entered  the  military  service  in  by  Massentu  Aflerthe  revolution  of  tbe 
1778,  and  fought  in  America.  Afler  the  16th  Brumaire  (Nov.  9),  wliich  he  o)qM»- 
pcace,  he  employed  himself  in  commerce,  ed,  he  received  (July,  1800)  the  conuuuJ 
In  1790,  he  took  s(>rvicc  in  tlic  natioiud  of  Piedmont.  In  1802,  he  became  a  roeiO' 
guard :  in  1791,  he  commanded  a  battal-  her  of  the  state  coimcU,  and  was  cboscD 
ion  of  volimteers  in  the  anny  of  the  Nonli :  tu  the  stuiate.  In  1803,  Napoleon  named 
in  May,  1793,  he  was  appointed  general  him  gcnenil-in-chief  of  the  amay  in  Itah', 
ofbrigade,  and,  two  months  afler,  general  and,  in  1804,  nuirshal  of  France,  and 
of  division.  In  the  battle  of  Ilondtschoote,  grand  cross  of  the  legioD  of  honor.  When, 
he  mounted  the  enemy's  works,  at  the  in  September,  1805,  be  declared  that  kii 
head  of  his  troops,  and  aflerwards  army  was  too  weak,  Massena  received  tbe 
received  tlie  coimnand  of  the  army,  command  of  it.  In  1806,  he  went,  as 
in  the  place  of  liouchard.  Oct.  17,  general-iu-cbicf,  under  king  Jceepli,  to 
ho  gained,  afler  a  struggle  of  48  hours,  Naples,  and,  in  1808,  he  followed  Liui  u 
the  battle  of  Wattignies  over  the  prince  major-genenal  to  Spain.  Vexed  at  fiudiii^ 
ofCoburg;  but,  I)ecause  he  disobeyed  the  every  misfortune  laid  to  his  charge,  he 
directions  of  the  committee  of  safety,  to  n.»tumed  in  1800 ;  but,  when  Napoleon 
act  innnediately  on  the  offensive  witli  undertook  the  war  against  Russia,  Jounlin 
newly  levied  and  undisciplined  troops,  was  ordered  back  to  his  post  in  Spain. 
Pichegru  received  the  chier  command  in  Afler  the  loss  of  the  (lecisave  battle  of  Vh- 
liis  place.  Jourdan,  hoi^-ever,  soon  after  toria,  June  21, 1813,  Jounlan  lived  io  re- 
recuivcd  the  command  of  the  arm^  of  the  tirement  at  Rou(;n.  In  1814»  lie  was  ap- 
Moselle,  \\\  the  place  of  Iloclie.  rie  open-  pointed  commander  of  the  fifteenth  divis- 
ed  the  camimign  by  die  victoiy  of  Arlon.  ion.  In  this  station,  he  declared  in  fevor 
lie  aflerwards  effected  the  junction  of  his  of  Louis  XVIII.  March  10,  1815,  be 
troops  with  the  right  wing  of  the  anny  of  took  the  oatli  of  ullegiauce  anew  to  tbe 
tlie  North,  passed  tlie  ^mbre,  besi(\£:od  king,  and,  when  the  hitter  lefl  Franre, 
Charleroi,  and  gained,  June,  1794,  the  vie-  rt^tircd  to  his  seat.  Napoleon  made 
toryofFleums,  by  which  he  became  mus-  him  a  peer  in  June,  and  uitnisted  biui 
tor  of  Belgium,  and  drove  the  allies  l)eyond  with  the  defence  of  Hesau^on.  Afler  tbe 
the  Rliine.  We  can  thus  regard  Jourdan  return  of  Louis,  Jourdan  was  one  of  the 
as  the  con<iueror  of  Belgium,  and  of  tlie  first  to  declare  for  him.  He  aftemaitb 
left  l)ank  of  die  Rhine.  In  Se[>teml)er,  presided  instead  of  Moncey  in  tbe  couit- 
1795,  he  cn)ssed  the  Rhine  at  Bonn,  Neu-  martial  u|K>n  marehal  Ney,  wliich  decland 
wied  mid  Dusseldorf,  while  Pichegru  did  itself  incompetent  to  judge  him.  Inl816» 
the  same  thing  at  Manheim.  lie  could  the  king  of  Sardinia  sent  him  his  portrait, 
not,  howijvcr,  maintain  his  station  on  the  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  Ids  admto- 
right  bank.  He  afterwards  took  the  place  istration  of  Piedmont,  in  IfiloO ;  and  Louis 
of  Pichegni,  and  undertook,  in  171X1,  the  XVIII  named  him,  in  1817,  commander 
celebratwl  invasion  of  the  right  l)ank  of  of  the  seventli  division,  and,  in  1819^  rawd 
die  Rhine,  in  which  he  conquered  Fran-  him  to  the  peerage.  lie  belonged  to  die 
conia,  and  pressed  forwanl  towards  Bohe-  party  of  the  liberal  consdtutioiiSisls. 
mia  and  Ratisbon.  But  the  arch-duke  Journal.  Every  one  lias  found,  widl 
Charics  defeated  him,  and  his  retreat  tu-  suqirise,  how  quickly  imprcsaiona)  evea 
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ant  events,  vanish ;  how  quickly  vice  again,  and  retired  17{^,  since  which 
and  dates  and  forget  names,  time  he  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
igular,"  says  Bjrron,  ^  how  soon  literary  studies.  He  was  the  author  of 
le  impression  of  what  ceases  to  the  fimnous  opera,  the  Vestal  (1820,  set 
ntly  before  us :  a  year  impajrs :  to  music  by  Spontini),  Ferdinand  Ck>rtez, 
)iileratC8.  There  is  little  distinct  Lts  Bayadhts^  &c.  He  is  particulariy 
Nit  an  effort  of  menioiy,"  &c.  happy  in  describing  the  manners  and  cue- 
then,  who  wishes  to  live  beyond  toms  of  the  day,  and  lashos  folly  ably. 
Iff  moment,  and  retain  vividly  tbe  His  Hermite  de  la  Gviane  and  FVanc- 
>f  his  past  life,  it  is  of  great  im-  ParUur  have  been  tronfilatcd  into  £ng- 
x>  keep  a  journal.  The  practice,  lish,  as  have  several  of  his  other  works, 
somewhat  in  disrepute,  owing  to  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  period- 
)U8detailsof  some  journals,  and  icals.  His  trage<1y  SifUa  v^as  perfonn- 
nental  folly  of  othere.  Experi-  ed  150  times,  between  1821  and  1824. 
Is  us  to  advise  the  keeping  of  a  The  Ghtvres  compUUs  (PEi.  Jouv  appeared, 
nal,  to  retain  the  vestiges  of  tlie  Paris,  1823  et  sco.  (See  /ov,  Antotne.) 
me.  A  date,  a  name,  a  jest,  a  Jovellanos,  Uaspar  Meichior  de,  one 
lervation,  interspersed  now  and  of  the  most  ihstingiiishcd  Spaniards  of 
a  whole  day's  proc4>eding,  given  modem  times,  was  bom  in  Qijon,  in  As- 
idcnsed  a  fomi  as  possible,  a  turia,  Jan.  5, 1744,  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
.wing,  &C.,  may  afford  valuable  fiunily,  and  studied  at  Oviedo,  A\ila  and 
nces.  A  simple  mlc  is  to  put  Alcaki  de  Henan.^.  As  soon  as  he  lefl 
Qff  in  your  journal  which  you  college,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
ill  be  interesting  to  you  after  a  country,  to  rab?e  Iai;i7er8  of  noble  birth 
earsL  Young  {K'tsoiis  especially  immediately  to  the  Ix^nch,  Jovellanos  was 
rcid  loading  their  journals  with  made  alcalde  del  crimen,  or  a  memlxir  of 
.  In  addition  to  the  pleasure  the  criminal  branch  of  the  audienda  in 
e  derive  from  a  inithful  nicture  Seville.  Count  Aranda,  then  president  of 
rmer  lives,  it  is  very  useful  for  a  thecounci],beromingac(|uainted  witlihim, 
purposes,  to  have  the  means  of  seems  to  have  marked  him  out  for  one  of 
3xact  dates,  descriptions  and  his  new  school  of  administration,  in  his  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  state  of  the  country.* 
',  in  navigation ;  a  sort  of  diar\'  He  advanced  rapidly  in  his  professional 
egister  or  the  ship's  course  and  career,  in  the  complicate*!  system  of  the 
tM  winds  and  weather,  togetlicr  Spanisli  judiciary',  and  was  finally  ap- 
ticral  account  of  whatever  is  ma-  |)oiiited  to  the  quiet  and  dignified  station 
tie  remarked  in  the  periotl  of  a  of  inembrr  of  the  council  of  the  military 
^  such  as  the  Kliifting,  reducing  onlers  at  Madrid.  Here  he  became  a 
ng  the  quantity  of  sail,  the  con-  us(;ful  member  of  various  learned  socie- 
tiic  ship  and  her  crew,  the  (lis-  ties,  |>articulariy  of  tlie  Real  Sociedad  eco- 
f  other  sliifw  or  ilcets,  landt*,  nomica  MstriUnze  de  Jlmif^s  del  Pats — nn 
Bakers,  soundingv,  &c.  institution  intended  for  the  jiromotion  of 
'  is  also  the  namo  given  to  news-  agricultiuneii  manufactures  and  trade.  In 
d  some  other  publicatious  which  the  mt^etingB  of  this  society,  he  read  his 
:  regular  inter\'als.  (See  A'cics-  Elogios  of  the  celebrated  arrhitect  don 
id  Periodicals,)  Ventura  Rodriguez,  and  of  kuig  Charles 
CTMAN,  formed  from  the  French  III ;  and  it  was  by  the  command  of  the 
I  day's  work),  anciently  Hignilied  Haino  bo<iy  that  he?  wrote  his  celebrated 
vho  wrought  with  another  by  tiu;  h\forme  soore  un  Proytcto  de  Ley  ^^grarioy 
it  is  now  used  to  designate  any  to  which  lie  mainly  owes  his  feme.  It  is 
who  works  for  another  in  his  not  true  that  he  t\iis  prosecuted  for  the  free 
ent,  whether  by  th*»  month,  vear,  jirincipU^s  exjiressed  in  this  work.  Jovel- 
ler  term.  It  is  afiplicHl  only  to  Janos  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
s  in  tlieir  own  occupations.  a  brilliant  French  adventurer,  Cabamis, 
Victor  Etieune  de,  member  of  Miiich  proved  fatal  to  him ;  for  the  latter 
id  class  of  the  insthute,  since  liccame  entaiiffled  in  a  prosecution,  insti- 
lember  of  tiu*  French  acjidemy,  tuted  by  count  Lerma,mmi8ter  of  finances, 
r  dramatic  poet,  Inim  17(i9,  at  which  led  to  his  disgrace  at  court,  and  he 
r  VenaiUes,  was,  for  a  long  lime,  .  j^^^„^^  ^  ^  ^^^  .^  g  .^  ^^ 
faavmg  served,  m  1  /8/,  in  Cay-  j^^j  ^  ^^^  ^  abandon  tbTwij ;  and  it  re- 
cn  during  tlio  revolution,  was  nuirrd  oil  the  support  of  the  prime  minister,  cooat 
nes  imprisoned,  entered  the  ser-  Aranda,  to  couatcnaace  this  step. 
22* 
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was  banished  to  his  natire  place.    Here  him.    He  demanded  a  trial ;   but  Napo- 

he  remained  from  1790  to  17^,  entirely  leon's  stroke  at  Bayonne  chanoed  the  ice 

devoted  to  his  various  studies  and  useful  of  SfMuiish  af&ira.    Joseph,  Lis  brother, 

projects,  including,  among  other  things,  the  anxiously  engaged  all  men  in  ha  adminift* 

working  of  coal  mines.    He  also  founded  tration,  who  stood  higfi  in   the    esteem 

the  royal  Asturian  institution — his  darling  of  the  people,  and  ofrered  JoTellanoii  the 

Sroject  up  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life.  port-foUo  of  the  interior,  advised  to  do  so 

lean  while    don   Mimuel   Godoy,  after*  byUrquijo,  D'Azanza,Ma8Baredo,OTariD 

wards  Prince  ofPem^e,  had  risen,  or  rather  (q.  v.),  and  Cabarrus,  the  intimate  frieuds 

leaped,  from  the  barrack  to  the  station  of  of  Jovellanos,  who  said  they  hadapositivf 

prime  minister.    Godoy  was  an  ijpionuit  assurance  of  his  willingneaB  to  accept  iL 

man,  who  happened  to  adopt  the  idea  of  If  this  was  actually  the  case,  either  thr 

being  a  "  philosophical  minister."  Cahar-  loss  sustained  by  Joseph's  party  at  Baylen, 

rus  became  his  &vorite,  and  Jovellanos  or  the  insurrection  or  the  SpaniardB  soon 

was  affain  invited  to  office,  which  he  ac-  after  tliis    event,  made  him  cliatige  \m 

cepted  witli    great  reluctance.     On  his  mind.    Jovellanos,  on  the  other  hand,  a«- 

arrival  at  Madnd,  he  dined  with  Godoy  sures  us  that  his  friends  urged  him  to  ac- 

and  his  mistress;  and  we  learn  from  one  cept the  ministry, but  tliat he  never  thoaflii 

of  his  letters  how  repugnant  this  and  the  of  doing  so,  tlius  forming  cue  of  the  few 

whole  aftiiir  were  to  his  stem  virtue.  Still,  well  informed  and  liberal  men  who  did 

the  tliought  that  he  might  do  some  good  not  join  Josi^ph.     Joveilanoa  embiBenl 

in  the  wretched  state  of  the  public  admin-  the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  and  became  a 

istration,  kept  him  in  public  life.    Jove-  member  of  the  central  junta,  where  it  im 

llanos  was  made  minister,  and  a  colleague  cliiefiy  owing  to  him,  tliat  the  council— 

of  Francesco  de  Saavedra,  witli  whom  he  precisely  the  same  in  Spain  as  the  pariit- 

soon  formed  a  close  friendship.     They  mcnts  in  France,  in  e<pm-c2e-co7pt,  ariaco- 

were  both  sensible  of  the  miserable  char-  cratic  feeling,  sale  of  offices,  &Cw — ^wainv 

acter  of  the  government  of  Godoy,  and  vived.    No  sooner  liad  the  council  met, 

prevailed  on  the    kinff   to  dismiss  him.  than  it  opposed  the  central  junta,  which 

Saavedra  was  ap]K)inteu,  in  his  place,  inin-  was  ftnaliy  dissolved,  and  Jovellanos  im 

ister  of  foreign  aftoirs.    But  this  adminis-  shamefully  treated.    To  expose  the  coun- 

tration  was  soon  dissolved,  and  both  lost  cil,  and  defend  himself  and  tlie  junta,  wv 

their  places.    Jovcllunos  was  not  so  much  the  lai«t  of  his  lal>orH  as  a  writer.     He  din! 

regretted  as  might  have  l)ecn  exjMJCted  Nov.  27,  1811,  67  years  old.    The  coites. 

from  his  noble  cliaractcr,  for  ho  was  not  though  lie  objected  to  tlie  principle  upon 

a  very  practical  head  of  a  department.  whicTi  they  were  founded,  declami  him 

The  revenge  of  the    Prince    of  Peace  benemtriio  de  la  patrioj  a  distinction  af- 

was  slow,  but  deep.     Marquis  Caballero,  terwards    often    uestowed    iiijudiciowlT. 

than    whom    a  baser   instrument    could  His  Spanish  prose  is  considertnl  the  fiiH^ 

hardly  be  found,  even  in  that  court,  and  in  of  modem  times.    His  EU^os^  tlioufh 

those  times,  was  chosen  to  persecute  him.  possessed  of  some  faults  inherent  in  ail 

A    Spanish    translation    of    Roussoau^s  compositions  of  that  kind,  are  redeemed 

Conirat  Social,  in  one  of  the  notes  of  by  gnuit  l)eauty  of  Umguoge  and  depth  ol' 

which  Jovellanos  was  mendoned  favoru-  tliought.    He  also  >vrotc  an  Eecvy  upon 

bly,  gave  the  pretext    He  was  arrested.  Dramatic  Exliibitions  and  Public  Dii-er- 

corried  from  one  place  to  anotlier,  and,  ot  sions,  some    poems,  and   a  tra^redy  £f 

jast,  put  in  a  Carthusian  monastery  in  the  Pelayo  (the  brave  Goth  who  defended  \\r 

island  of  Majorca.    His  addresst^  to  the  h)dei>cndenoeof  Spain  against  tlie  Mtjoi>. 
king  from  this  place  are  bold  and  vigor-    which  was  prevented  by  the  clergj*  fniru 

ous,  and  were  read  by  the  whole  nation,  l)eing  played  before  1790,  and  a  trani«la- 

because  the  liatn^d  against  the  Prince  of  tion  of  the  first  book  of  Milton  •  but  hU 

Peace  was  then  at  its  height.     Intestine  poetry  will  not  procure  immortality-  tor 

commotions    and   foreign  j)ower  at  last  his  name.    The  Pan  y  Thros  (Breaii  utS 

put  an  end  to  the  wretched  goveniment  Bulls),  an  essay  against  Inili-fights,  lui> 

Charleys  IV  was  coiiipelled  to  ainlieate  in  been  generally  ascnbed  to  him,  but  wiih- 

favorofhisson  Ferdinand,  widi  whom  Ca-  out  n?ason.     In  on  excellent  addn<:«  ai 

ballero,  betraying  his  friends,  had  sided,  so  the  distribution  of  prizes  m  the  acadeniv 

that  the  mol),  who  hml  forced  diaries  IV  (of  fine  arts)  de  St.  Fernando,  iu  1781,  h** 

to  abdicate,  shouted,  lira  cl  picaro  Cabal-  depicted  the  course  of  the  fine  arts  hi*  hi* 

Uro  !    (die  knave  Cubollero    for    ever!)  time,  from  which  Cumberland  derived  his 

Jovellanos  was  now  recalled  by  the  same  opinions  on  S|)anish  artista.     AccortIiii£ 

l>cwon   who   had  shamefully  ])4:RJccuted  to  Jo\-clliuio3,  Loi)e  de  Vega  and  Joixibiics 
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were  the  promotere  of  bad  taste,  tho  for-  first  iraportaDce  in  history,  or  other  eye- 

mcr  in  poetiy  and  the  latter  in  painting,  witnesfies,  from  whom  he  gathercni  in- 

Sec  Mtmmrias  para  la  Vida  dd  Excmo,  fonnation.    His  style  is  not  unfirvquently 

DmGamarMeUfnordeJot)tUanos,yJ\^^  too  florid  or  difiuso,  and  his  statements 

dai  tmaiiiieas  dt  gus  obras  por  Don  Juan  may,  i>erha])s,  be  colored  by  his  purtiali- 

Agutim  CtanBermudez  (Madrid,  1814),  ex-  tics.    His  Latin  is  very  excellent,  but  the 

tiacts  of  which  are  given  in  the  Letters  deep  views  of  a  Machiavelli  are  wanting, 

fiom  Spain, by  Leucadio  Doblodo  (Blanco  His  works    are,   liisioria    sui  T^pons 

White),  Loudon ;  and  JsTUidas  IHstoricas  (1494—1547),  lib.  xlv  (2  vols.,  Florence, 

dt  Den  G.  M.JoveUanos^consagradasasus  1548 — 1552,  fol.);  Elogia  Virorum  erudit, 

n^fetabUs  Cenizat,  I.  M  de  A.  M.  (Pal-  (Florence,    1549,  fol.) ;    Hof^ia  Fironm 

ma,  181'^  4to.)    The  wretched  state  of  bellica  VxHutt  illiistrium  (ib.  1551,  foL) ; 

the  Spanish  book-tnide  docs  not  allow  a  Comment,  de  Rebus  Turcicis  (Wittcnbenr, 

complete  collection  of  his  works  to  appear.  15137) ;  DcamjHio  BrUannia,  ScotifP,  m- 

Jovirs,  Paul  (or  Paolo  Criovio),  a  cele-  btmiee  tt  Orcadum  (Bale,  1578,  fol). 
bimted  Italian  historian,  bom  at  Como,  in  Joyeube  Eivtr^e  ;  the  name  given  to 
1483,  studied  medicine  at  Pavia,  l)ut  took  the  important  privileges  of  the  estates  of 
oidezB,  and  was  bishop  of  Nocera  at  the  Brabant  and  Limbiirg,  with  Antwerp, 
time  of  his  death,  in  1552.  In  his  youth  which  the  dukes  were  obliged  to  swear 
be  read  the  classics  under  tlic  direction  to  maintain,  before  they  were  allow- 
€if  his  brother  at  Rome,  and  wos  inspired  cd  to  enter  the  dural  residence,  from 
with  the  desire  of  lx;comiug  the  historian  which  circumstance  the  name  wos  taken. 
of  his  time.  His  first  attempt  was  read  The  most  important  of  these  privileges 
by  pope  Leo,  to  an  assembly  of  ciuxiinals,  waf?,  that  the  ]>eople  were  released  from 
ami  the  pontiff  exclaimed,  that — ^utler  all  allegiance,  whenever  tlie  duke  sliould 
Titus  Livy — there  is  no  writer  more  ele-  attempt  to  violate  their  rights.  So  im- 
goiit  and  eloquent"  Tiniboschi  shows  portant  were  these  privileges  consideri'd, 
that  he  lias  ofh?n  l)iK^n  represented  as  a  liar  that  many  women  went  to  Bnil>ant  to  be 
nod  flatterer,  and  two  letters  of  Jovius  confined  there,  tljat  their  children  might 
himself  oppear  to  funiish  ground  for  ob-  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  Bmbant 
jections  against  hmi.  He  there  asserts  Juan  (pronounced  huan^  with  a  very 
thotau  author  has  the  privilege  of  dress-  as))iratedA).  Jitan  is  the  S])ani8h  name  for 
ing  some  in  soil  silk,  and  others  in  linen  ;  John,  and  a  character  named  Don  Juan  is 
and  that  ho  would  not  write  without  being  found  in  the  lit(*mture  of  most  of  the  mod- 
paid.  "iSlfo  in  otioj  quia  nemo  nos  con-  em  nations  of  Euro|>e.  As  far  as  we  know, 
duxii.'"  Ranke,  in  his  valuable  work  this  character  first  api)ears  in  tlie  Buria- 
Zur  KirUik  mutrer  Gtschichischrtiber  (livr-  dor  de  ScvUla  y  Convidado  de  Pierra,  a 
lin,  1824),  justly  olwerves  that  a  letter  may  come<ly  by  Gabriel  Tellez,  commonly 
bo  written  in  a  moment  of  ill  humor,  hut  called  Tirso  dt  Molina.  It  is  well  known 
his  worics  must  he  examined  to  determine  that  the  early  French  dramatical  |)oetry 
whether  he  actually  praised  his  friends  was  much  influenced  by  the  Spanish,  and 
and  patrons  immoderately.  He  openly  the  Convidado  tie  Pierra  was  re))roduced 
censures  the  |)0])es,  his  masters,  in  ex-  b\'  Moliere,  as  Don  Juan^  on  Le  Ft:8tin  de 
pressions  which  Ciilholics  would  blame  Piirre,  a  comedy  hi  five  acts,  af\er  die 
m  a  ProtesUuit  writer ;  and  we  ought  not  Spanish  piece  had  alnady  met  with  great 
to  fbiKet  the  passages  in  which  he  six^aks  success  in  an  Italian  dress  in  Italy.  This 
of  tlie  fldclity  due  from  a  historian.  As  name  has  derived  its  greatest  fame,  how- 
to  the  money  which  ho  wanted  for  his  ever,  from  tlie  opera  of  Mozart  called  I>o;i 
writings,  it  is  easily  explained.  In  his  Juan,  one  of  his  most  brilliant  comi)osi- 
time,  authors  received  no  remuneration  tions.  The  variety  of  sentiments,  which  the 
fiom  publishers,  but  fnmi  princes  or  grand  com |)oser  was  able  to  express  in  this 
other  eminent  individuals.  But  we  have  o|x>ra,  gsive  to  his  vast  genius  an  oppor- 
no  reason  to  8up)K>s<!  that  this  affected  his  tunity  to  treat,  almost  in  the  same  bn.'ath, 
fltatcmcnts.  Ranke  olKtervos,  that  he  has  the  most  lutlicrous  an<l  the  most  sublime 
not  found  any  misrepn'srntation  of  facts,  subjects.  Don  Juan  is  justlv  one  of  the 
in  order  to  pleas4%  in  Jovius's  works,  as  far  most  jMipular  compositions  ot'the  German 
aa  he  hail  accurately  examined  them,  opera.  In  all  these  works,  don  Juan  is  a 
which  was  down  to  the  year  1530.  As  travelling  rake,  who  practises  every  whers 
JoTius  lived  at  the  court  of  the  pope,  the  arts  of  seduction.  He  is  eciually  sue- 
then  still,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  capital  cessful  in  the  higher  and  the  lower  ranks, 
of  Christendom,  he  l)ecame  personally  and,  having  invited  the  marble  statue  of  a 
acquainted  with  many  individuals  of  the  commander  to  sup  widi  him,  is  horrified 
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by  seeing   the  statue   actually  descend  Houses  in  Mralled  towns,  however,  were 

from  his  marble  steed  to  accept  the  offer,  exempted  from  this  provision.  During  dm 

Don  Jiuin  is  finally  consumed  by  flames  year,  the  ground  was  not  cultivated.   The 

from   the   infernal  regions.      It  is  well  political  object  of  it  was  to  prevent  great 

known  tliat  lord  Byron  gave  to  the  most  oppreeeion  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  their 

notorious   of  his  poems  the    name    of  liability  to  perpetual  slavery.     The  dj»- 

Dwi  Juan,  not  keeping  to  the  old  story,  tinction  of  tribes,  too,  was  thus  preservpd, 

but  because  **  he  wanted  a  hero."  in  respect  both  to  their  &milies  and  their 

JuBA,  a  king  of  Numidin  and  Mauri-  possessions ;  for  the  law  rendered  it  necfs- 

tania,  favored  the  cauac  of  Pompey  against  sary  for  them  to  keep  genealogies  of  their 

Julius  Ca?sar,  and,  after  the  battle  of  rhar-  ftmilies,  in  order  that  they  mifffat  be  en- 

salia,  joined  liis  forces  to  those  of  Scipio.  abled  to  prove  their  right  to  the  inherit- 

He  was  contiuered  in  u  battle  at  Thu|)8us,  ance  of  their  ancestors,    llie  jubilee,  too, 

and  totally  abandoned   by  his  subjects,  probably  assisted  in  the  computation  of 

He  killed  himself,  w\th  Petreius,  who  had  time,  like  the  Greek  Olympiads,  the  Ro- 

shared  his  good  fortune  and  his  adversity,  man  lustra,  and  the  Christian  centuries. 

A.  U.  C.  707.    His  kingdom  became  a  In  imitation  of  the  Jewish  jubilee  (or,  v 

Roman  province,  of  which  Sallust  vms  some  later  writers   liave  endcavoml  to 

the  fiR<t  governor.  prove,  of  the  secular  games  of  the  Ro- 

JuBA  n,  a  son  of  Juba  I,  was  led  mans),  the  Roman  Cathohc  church  in^* 
among  the  captives  to  Rome,  to  adorn  the  tuted  a  year  of  jubilee,  during  which  the 
triumph  of  Coesar.  In  his  captivity,  he  popes  grant  plenary  indulgences  to  all 
applied  himself  to  study.  He  gained  tlic  who,  having  confessed  and  partaken  of 
beartsof  the  Romans  by  the  courteousness  the  Lord's  supper,  shall  visit  certaiu 
of  his  manners,  and  Augustus  rewarded  churciies.  The  first  proclamation  for  a 
his  fidelity  by  giving  him  in  marriage  jubilee  was  issued  in  1299,  by  Bonifiurt* 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antony,  con-  VlII.  The  profit  which  the  Romisb 
ferring  upon  him  the  title  of  king,  and  chair  drew  from  it,  and  the  wisli  tliat 
making  him  master  of  all  the  territories  more  Christians  might  have  an  opportu- 
wfaich  his  fatJKT  once  possessed,  A.  U.  C.  nity  of  partakine  in  it,  induced  ClemoDt 
TOO,  The  jMauritanians  rewarded  his  Ix*-  VI,  in  L'150,  to  declare  every  fiftieth  year, 
ne^'olcnce  by  making  him  one  of  their  then  Uri)an  VI,  in  1381>,  every  thirty-third 
gods.  The  Athenians  erected  a  statue  in  year,  and  Paul  II,  in  1470,  every  tweniy- 
his  honor,  and  tho  iEtliiopians  worshipped  fifth  yeai*,  a  year  of  jubilee.  The  quantity 
him  as  a  deity.  Juha  wrote  a  histon'  of  of  money  which  the  jubilee  brought  to 
Rome  in  (ireek,  which  is  olh;n  quoted  Rome,  induced  Panl  to  designate  certain 
and  coiuuKMided  by  the  ancients.  Only  a  churchcjs,  in  the  different  countries  of 
few  fragments  of  it  remain.  He  also  wrote  Christendom,  where  votaries,  who  couM 
on  the  niston'  of  .\rabia,  and  the  antiqui-  not  come  to  Rome,  might  obtain  tlie  ad- 
ties  of  Assyria,  chiefly  collected  from  Bo-  vantaires  of  the  jubilee ;  but  on  conditio!: 
rostis.  Besides  these,  ho  composed  some  that  the  largest  part  of  the  profits  of  lhc&' 
treatises  upon  the  dnunii,  Roman  mitiqui-  provincial  ju!)ilres  should  flow  into  the 
ties,  the  nature  of  animals,  (Kiintlng,  gram-  treasur)*  of  the  holy  see.  The  money 
mar,  &c.,  now  lost.  collected  by  means  oV  these  general  indul- 

Jubilate;  the  third  Sunday  after  Eos-  gences    was    sometimes    spent    in  war? 

ter.     In  the  primitive  church,  divine  ser-  against  the  Turks,  and  sometimes  used  to 

vice  was  Ix'gun  with  the  wonls  of  tlio  advance  the  building  of  the  chuitch  of  St. 

0(>th    Psalm,    1st    verse — JuhUaU    Dcoj  Peter's,  which,  ever  since  the   sixteenth 

oinnes  Urra:,    Sing  to  the  LfOrd,  all  ye  centurj',  had  Ikhju  the  standing  pietpxi 

lands.  under  which  they    were    isBU^.     Thi* 

Jubilee  ;  one  of  the  extraordinary  fes-  refonnatiou,  to  which  the  sale  of  indiil- 


through  the  whoh*  countr}',  on  the  even-    had  but  little  succttw,  as  was  also  the  case 


were  to  be  canct^lK^d.    All  slaves  or  cup-  Rome  during  the  jubilee  in  IwO,  gives  an 

tives  were  to  l>e  released.     All  estates  account,  in  Latin,  of  the  huge  throng 

which  had  !)een  sold  reverted  to  their  which  flocked  to  the  holy  city,  and  the 

original  proprirtora  or  tlieir  descendants,  abundant  harvest  which  the  pope  r«ipcd. 
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k>win|^  is  a  tmnalation  of  a  few  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  that  conti- 

10  of  he  account :    "'  Going  out  of  nent 

D  the  eve  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  Judges,  in  Hebrew  hidtoiy.    (See  Ik- 

great  crowd,  which  no  man  could  bmet,) 

It  was  noised,  among  the  Ro-  Jcdica  ;  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Lent ; 

lat  there  were  2,000,000  of  both  so  called  Imhuiumj  the  primitive  church 

I  the  assembled  multitude.    Re-  began  the  sc^rvicc  on  that  dny  with  the 

I  saw  men  and  women  trampled  words  Judica  mc,  Domine  {Ps,  xliii.  1.) 

ot  in  the  pre^  and  I  myself  was  Judith  ;  widow  of  Munujves ;  a  Jewish 

imes  in  danger  of  the  same  fate,  heroine  of  great  beaut}',  virtue  and  cour- 

ipe    received  from  them  a  vast  age,  whose  history  is  given  in  tlie  hook 

of  money  ;   for,  day  and  night,  which  Ijeors  her  nume,  the  author  and  aoe 

sts  stood  at  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  of  which  are  unknown.    The  Catlike 

rakes  in  their  hands,  with  wMiich  church  admits  it  into  the  canon,  but  it  has 

ed  in  countlcMei  Hums  (ienentes  in  l)cen  generally  consid(>nMi  a[>ocrypha]  by 

anibus  rasttUos,  rastellantes  pecu-  Protestants.    Juditli,  it  is  well  known,  is 

finitam)/*     The   fen>cious  tram-  represented  as  going  out  to  the  tent  of 

this  countless  throng  brings  to  Holofernes,  on  Assynnn  general,  who  was 

me  of  the  ceremonials  of  Hindoo  I>e8ieging  Bethnlio,  charming  him  with 

The  rakets  with    which    the  her  beauty,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 

was  gathcnMl  into  the  pontifical  admission  to  his  tent,  thus  afforded  her,  to 

ive,  in  Iat(;r  days,  been  adopted  as  cut  off  his  head,  while  he  slept,  with  his 

iture  of  a  hazard  or  rouge  tt  noir  own  sword.    Some  writers  have  given  an 

gaming-houses.  allegorical  interpretation  to  this  history, 

the  tribe  and  kingdom.     (See  Jugerum  ;  a  Roman  measure ;  a  piece 

,  and  Jews.)  of  ground  which  could  be  ploughed  in 

4.    (See  Palestine.)  one  day  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  ;  a  Roman 

I ;  sumaincd /rcan'o^,  fVom  the  place  acre,  240  feet  long,  120  feet  broad  (28jy00 

rth  ;  one  of  the  12  a|>ostlcs  of  Je-  sq.  feet).    It  was  the  unit  of  field-mcaBure, 

>m  he  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  and  divided  into  ^  jugerum  (actu$  quadra 

isli  priests,  under  the  semblance  /itf) =14,400  Roman  square  feet ;  Ijt^perum 

ndly  salutation.    His  divine  Mos-  (clima)  =  3600.    .^ctus  minimut   was  a 

eased  to  him  the  mild  reproof, —  strip  4  feet  wide  and  120  feet  long  >»  480 

jetray  the  Sou  of  Man  with  a  kiss  ?  Roman  square  feeu    IHvo  jugera  were 

;  for  his  crime  led  him  to  antici-  called  haredium ;  100  kteredia  made  one 

&iviorV  death  by  suicide.    The  centuria,  and  four  centurim  («=>  BOO  ju^tra) 

,  Cerintliians,  and  some  other  here-  one  scdtus.     In  the  time  of  the  kmgs^ 

i  him  in  grout  veneration. — Judas,  two  jugera  were  reckoned    a  sufficient 

of  James,    arcording  to  Luke,  allowance  for  a  father  of  a  familv ;  at  a 

the  12  disciples.     Mutthew  and  later  period,  seven  ;  370  B.  C,  fifty ;  but, 

dl  him  Thaddeus  sumamed  Leb-  even  at  a  still  later  period,  it  was  consid- 

tie  is  (;onsidenKl  the  autfior  of  the  cred  dishononiblc  for  a  senator  to  possess 

which    our   translators    coll  the  more  than  500  jugera. 

of  St.  Jude,  though  the  name  in  Juggernaut,  or  Jaoanath  (i.e.  the  lord 

$k  is  the  Hiiriie  in  l)oth  instances,  of  the  uforld);  the  most  celebrated  and 

i  Maci'ab£Us.    (Se<>  Jetps.)  sacred  temple  in  Hhidostan,  in  the  district 

i'  Tree.    The  American  species  of  Cuttock,  on  the  coast  of  Orissa.    The 

'Janadensis)  is  a  smoll  tn'o,  re-  temple  stands  near  the  shore,  not  far  from 

e  forthcbcttuty  of  its  rosio-colored  the  Cliilka  lake,  in  a  waste,  sandy  tract, 

whicli,  appearing    in  profusion  andupiieors  likeashaijelessmassofsloue. 

he  devefepement  of  the  leaves.  The  idol  is  a  carved  block  of  wood,  with 

t,  on  a  distant  view,  verv  similar  a  hideous  face,  painted  black,  and  a  dis- 

lance  to  a  pi'uch  tree  in  blossom,  tended,  blood-red  mouth.    It  is  mognifi- 

icture  of  tlie  flowt^rs,  however,  is  cently    dressed,   and  the  up|)ellation  of 

lifiercnt,  and  places  it  in  the  nutu-  Juggernaut  is  one  of  the  names  of  Vishnti, 

ly  legumviosfB.    The  leaves  are  the  preserver  of  the  world.    (See  hMm 

mple  luid  cordate.    In  the  spring  Mythology,)    On  festival  days,  the  throne 

it  coanututes  one  of  the  principal  of'^tlie  imo^  is  placed  on  a  tower  60  feet 

Its  of  the  forest  in  most  parts  of  high,    movmg  on  wheels,  accompanied 

tates  south  of  the  41st  parallel  of  with  two  other  idols — his  white  brother, 

The  European  species  is  very  Ralaram,  and  his  yellow  sister,  Shubudni — 

n  appearaoce,  and  is  foimd  only  who  likewise  sit  on  their  separate  thrones. 
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Six  long  ropes  are  attached  to  the  tower,  and  garoefl,  which,  if  Ducange^  denY»- 
by  which  the  people  draw  it  alons.  The  tion  of/ong^eur  from /benteru,  or /ooJolor, 
priests  and  their  attendants  stand  round  is  correct,  must  have  been  their  original 
the  throne  on  the  tower,  and  occasionally  occupation,  lliey  accompanied  with 
turn  to  the  worshippers,  with  indecent  dramatic  action  the  songs  which  they 
songs  and  gestures.  The  walls  of  the  helped  to  sing ;  they  were  bufibona^  and 
temple  and  the  sides  of  the  car  are  also  united  in  bands,which  had  many  privilegeiL 
covered  with  obscene  images,  in  huge.  They  formed  in  Paris  a  society,  the  mem- 
durable  sculpture.  While  the  tower  moves  bers  of  which  dwelt  together  in  the  Rue  du 
along,  numbers  of  the  devout  worshippers  Jon^levrsj  afterwards  Si,  Julien  dts  M^ 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  in  order  nitners.  Those  whom  we  now  call  juf- 
to  \ye  crushed  by  the  wheels,  and  the  /^/erj,  men  of  wonderful  activity,  and  akil- 
multitude  shout  in  approlmtinn  of  tlie  act,  iul  equilibrists,  were  then  distinguished  b)' 
as  a  pleasing  sacrifice  to  the  idol.  In  the  the  name  ofbideUurs,  or  biUaitntM,  From 
temple,  a  numb(;r  of  prostitutes  are  kept  the  accounts  of  travellers,  we  know  thai 
fur  tlie  pilgrims  who  c(une  there,  nnd  also  in  Hither  and  Farther  Asia,  between  the 
several  consecrated  bulls,  which  are  com-  old  Ganges  and  the  Orontea,  where  the 
monly  {M  bv  the  pilgrims  with  herbs.  A  limbs  arc  very  pliant,  the  arte  of  bahuicin^ 
boneof  Crishna  is  prt^sorved  in  the  temple  of  tumbling,  and  of  moving  the  body  np- 
as  a  preciotis  relic,  but  shown  only  to  a  idly,  and  with  perfect  regularity,  are  still 
few.  Eveiy  year,  particularly  at  two  preserved,  and  have  been  handed  down  for 
great  festivau,  in  March  and  July,  the  pil-  thousands  of  years.  Fanatical  penances, 
grinis  fiock  in  crowds  to  the  temple.  It  is  and  the  excitement  of  religious  ofgies,  io 
calculated  that  there  are  at  least  1,200,000  those  countries  where  the  body  is  capable 
of  them  annually,  of  whom  it  is  said  nine  of  the  most  unnatural  contortions,  fiA 
out  of  ten  die  on  the  road,  of  famine,  gave  rise  to  these  tricks  of  juggleiy,  which 
hardship  and  sickness ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  were  thought  to  assist  in  atoning  for  the 
well  known  fact  that  the  country,  for  past,  or  in  predicting  and  determining  the 
miles  round  the  sacred  place,  is  covered  future.  Thus  originated  there  the  jug- 
with  human  bones.  Many  old  persons  gling  tricks,  which  are  likewise  met  with 
undertake  die  pilgrimage  tnat  they  may  among  several  tribes  of  North  Amerira. 
die  on  the  holy  ground.  Not  far  from  the  Raised  to  an  art  by  the  Hindoos,  a  peop^ 
temple  is  a  place  called  Golgotha  by  the  addicted  to  meditation,  and  fond  of  gainc!'^ 
KurofR'ans,  when;  the  cur|»ses  ore  thn)wn,  these  tricks  became  a  profession,  which  b 
and  dogs  and  vultures  are  always  feeding  still  exercised  in  its  highest  perfection  in 
on  the  carrion.  The  contributions  of  the  China,  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel,  and 
pilgrims  amount  to  a  considrnible  revenue  in  lioth  peninsulas,  on  tliis  side,  and  bf- 
(alx>ut  £12,000  ]>er  annuni^,  which  falls  yond  the  Ganges.  During  the  InC  few 
to  the  government,  after  (leductiiig  the  years,  tlie  people  of  Europe  have  been 
expenses  of  the  temple.  The  English  able  to  verify  the  accounts  of  the  agilit)'. 
took  posse«:sion  of  the  province  in  1803,  the  muscular  strength,  and  the  suppkneK 
and  forbore^  to  cxurt  the  contribution  of  the  in  the  limbs  of  these  Ilindoos,  by  the  sight 

{)ilCTini.s  duriug  the;  nianjuis  of  Welles-  of  juggleret,  who,  from  time  to  time,  have 

vys  administration ;  but  on  his  depart-  crossed  over  from  England  to  the  i 


ure  from  India,  the  ]^>ngal  government  nent    One  of  the^e  men,  named  JbM 

passed  an  onli nance  for  the  management  Samee^  also  attracteil  considerable  atten- 

of  the  pagoda,  nnd  the  taxing  of  the  pil-  tion,  some  years  since,  in  the  U.  Stale*. 

grims.    The  su|H.-rintendcnce  of  the  tern-  Boltiger  has  proved  that,  in  ancient  timps, 

pie  and  priests  was  given,  in  IfiOO,  to  the  there  wen?  still  more  wonderful  exhibi- 

rojali  of  Knnlah,  with  the  charge  of  exe-  tions  of  this  kind.    That  which  appean* 

culiiig  the  old  regulations.    A  road  from  to  he  the  most  extraoniinary  trick  of  tli«» 


sterling,  on  condition  of  its  being  called  the  ancients ;  and  an  hiscription  in  Gnitrr 

by  his  name.  (Thes.  p.  ncxxxvii,  p.  1)  even  states  tho. 

JuooLERS ;  men  who  i)erform,  in  pub-  in  the  baths  of  Agrippa,  of  Titus,  and  of 

lie,  tricks  of  legerdeuiain.    In  the  middle  Trajan,  at  Rome,  a  bear  was  exbibiied. 

ages,  the  name  o{jonglcur9  was  given  to  dn>ssed  in  a  long  toga,  who  played  lb* 

the  instrumcnt-playen  who  accompanied  same  tricks  with  balls,  that  suqirise  us  in 

tlio  Troubadours.    Aflerwards  these  per-  tliese  Indian  juggien.    To  such  extiaor- 

formeis  empk>ycd  themselves  in  tricks  dinary  occupadons  did  the  patience  of  iIk 
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am  CQnBtnin  even  beastB,  in  order  son  of  Masuiisaa  by  a  concubine.    Under 

ae   the   Roman    people,   always  the  care  of  Micipsa,  his  father's  brother, 

)f  what  was  new  and  strange,  or  and  king  of  Nuinidia  after  Masinissa,  he 

jriouB  populace  of  the  great  pro-  received  as  p>od  an  education  as  the  two 

;itie&  uaines  in  which  Imlls,  paint-  sons  of  Minpsa,  Adherbal  and  IliempsaL 

various  bright  colore,  were  thrown  He    was  of  a    fine   person,    of  manly 

M  bodv  without  interruption,  ex-  strength,  and  endowed  by  natuits  with 

in  equilibrium,  where  every  false  superior  talents.    He  early  fonned  him- 

3  instant  death,  were  exliibitcd  bv  self  for  a  soldier.    Micipna,  who  began  to 

rds  of  passage,  the  wandering  chil-  fear  him,  determined  on  his  removu,  and 

every  city,  in  a  perfection  which  sent  him  with  an  army  to  assist  the  Ro- 

niahes  us  in  the  accounts  and  de-  mans  aeainst    Nu manna ;    but  here  his 

18  of  the  fathers  of  tlie  church,  valor  and  conduct  won  the  esteem  of  the 

fathers,  with  Manctho  {^oUles-  army,    and    the    friendship    of    Bcipio. 

389),  and  the  I^tin  poet  Manilius,  Micijisa  now  sought  to  conciliate  him  by 

istronomical  poem  draws  the  horo-  favoni.    He  arlopted  him,  and  declared 

ir  difiercnt  stations  of  life,  furnish  him  joint  heir  to  the  crown  with  his  sons. 

It  satisfactory  idea  of  tliis  part  of  On   his  death-bed,  he  exhorted  him  to 

art.    Those  who  threw  the  knives  friende^hip  and  fidelity  towards  his  two 

ients  called  ventilaiores,  and  those  sons,  united    witli   him   almost   by  tho 

•ew  the  balls  in  a  perpetual  circle,  bonds  of  bratherfaood ;  and  he  coinmand- 

ntioned  by  Quinalian  under  ihe  ed  them  to  honor  Jugurtha,  and  to  emu- 

if  pUariL     One  of  the  Hindoos,  late  his  virtues.   Jucurtha  promifsed  every 

ely  exhibited  in  Europe,  w^as  won-  thing  to  die  dying  king,  although  he  had 

ior  his  power  of  moving  every  part  already  resolved  to  become  sole  master  of 

x)dy,  without  one  part  preventing  Numidia.    Soon  after  the  death  of  Micip- 

ion  of  another.     While  he  held  in  sa,  he  caused  Hiempsal  to  be  miudered, 

ium,  on  his  forehead,  a  little  build-  and  drove  Adheriml  from  tlie  country, 

asisdng  of  pieces  of  sticks,  which  taking  possession  of  his  whole  portion  of 

fth  apart  if  not  very  nicely  bal-  Numidia.      Hearing  that   Adheri)al  had 

And  continually  put  it  together  and  gone  to  Rome,  he  also  sent  ambassailors 

to  pieces,  with  his  toes  he  kept  in  there,  to  counteract  by  bribes  the  effect 

notion  a  number  of  rings,  which  of  his  repreKcntatious.    The  mater  part 

^uld  seem  to  require  great  skill  and  of  the  siaiate  declared  in  his  mvor.    Ten 

n.    A  very  difficult  feat,  which  he  ronunissioners    were    named    to    di\ido 

ribrmed,  was  to  string  pearls  upon  Numidia  l>etweeii  Adherbal  and  Juguf- 

d  by  means  of  the  tongue.    This  thn,  and  to  make  an  uivcstigation  on  the 

s,  tlie  fttthers  mrntion  expressly,  so  s|>ot,    with    regard    to    the    murder   of 

e  most  wonderful  tricks  nuw  ex-  Iliempsal.      Tlicsfc    also    were    brilied. 

were  performed  l)efore  the  an-  They  declared  the  murder  an  act  of  self- 

that  is,  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  defence,    and    allotted    to    Jugurtha  the 

itiea  of  the  Roman  empire,  such  as  richest   provincci*.     The    conunissioners 

b.    Some  have  endeavored  to  de-  had  hardly  departed,  when,  to  draw  Ad- 

3m  the  name  of  the  old  lynx  sor-  herbal  into  a  war,  he  made  an  attack 

[vtKTcpts)  the   modem  wonl  jug-  upon  his  territory,  and    committed   the 

hich  came  last  from  the  Provincial  most  terrible  devastations.    All  this  was 

e-iTOc.    The  two  arts,  which  are  borne  without  complaint.    Jugurtha  now 

ite<i  in  India,  that  of  divination  and  made  another  attack  ufton  Adherbal,  and 

bitions  of  bodily  address  and  agil-  obliged  him  to  take  up  anns  in  self-de- 

rc  both  practised  by  these  ancient  fence.      AdhcrimI  was  defeated,  and  his 

anny  destroyed,  near  the  capital  city  of 

jRTHA* ;  the  son  of  Manastabal,  a  Cirta.     He  lied  within    tlie    walls,  and 

.  William  B.  H«Kljjs«n,  in  hi*  louore  to  was  immediately  liesieged.    He  found  an 

fwoceau  (Tran^actinns  of  ihe  Aineriran  opportunity,  however,  to  make  known  his 

jhicalSociciy,  vol.iv..ucwscries,  No.  I),  uuljappy  situation  at  Rome;  but  Jugur- 

y'iSc^cSSt;^^  tha's  friends,.by  their  intrigues,  prevented 

^ifiMa  crow  or  raven.   Thii  name  re-  any  thing  bemg  donc  exoept  tlie  sending 

M  of  thoM  of  our  IiKlian  chiefs,  ihc  bear,  of  commissioner.    Afl  might  have  been 

f,  the  tortciitf  4lc.,  and  is  good  enough  expected,  their  mission  WBB  of  no  avail.    In 

ubarian  king.     Coruw,,  Corvmiu,  were     ^j^^,  ^^^^  ^j^y      ^^  pj  ^f  cj^a  WBB 

OBUDOD  names  even  among  the  civihzcd    _^,„^..^j  ^;,.   «:Zl«      A*li^a*«l  vma  AhmmI 
•  :  but  of  the  names  y«AarSw)fcax,Afa.     pressed  With  Vl«)r.     Adherfml  WBB  fttwd 

,  I  own  I  cannot  make  any  thing."  to  Buirender,  Bod,  m  spite  Of  hiB  prooiBe 
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to  grant  him  life,  Juffurtha  caused  hini  to  bad  narrowly  escaped  frDuig  into  the 
be  inhumanly  murdered.  The  Roman  hands  of  the  Romans  by  the  treachery  of 
people  now  called  for  more  vigorous  mcas-  one  of  his  servants,  Bomilcar.  Again 
UKB  against  such  a  perjured  villain,  and  beaten  by  Metcllus,  he  resolved  to  ask  for 
the  senate  declared  war.  The  chief  com-  the  asrastance  of  the  GeUilians,  and  of 
mand  was  given  to  the  consul  Lucius  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauiitania.  He  ob- 
Calpurnius  riso,  a  man  who  united  mili-  tained  it,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  new  annr, 
tary  talents  with  the  most  shameful  ava-  attempted  to  reconquer  his  kingdom,  fo 
rice.  At  first,  he  carrie<l  on  the  war  with  the  mean  while,  Marius  had  arrived  iu 
zeal,  and  conquered  several  cities ;  but  he  Africa  to  supersede  Metellus.  Alter  tak- 
floon  after  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  ing  the  city  of  Capsa,  and  the  fortrem  of 
Jugiulha,  and  granted  him,  us  be  had  not  Mulucha,  he  retreated  towards  the  sea- 
been  sparing  of  his  money,  veiy  favora-  coast,  but,  on  his  way,  was  attacked  by  the 
blc  conditions.  He  was  to  retain  Nu-  joint  army  of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus,  and 
midia,  and  was  merely  to  give  to  the  re-  obliged  to  retreat  to  a  neighboring  moon- 
public  a  certain  number  of  horses  and  tain.  Here  the  enemy  surrounded  them, 
elephants,  and  a  moderate  sum  of  money,  and,  in  the  expectation  of  complete  vie- 
Much  discontent  was  shown  at  Rome,  tory,  save  themselves  up  to  immoderate 
and  Jugurtha  was  obliged  to  come  with  joy ;  but  >  when,  fiitigued  with  dancing 
a  safe  conduct,  to  stand  \yefore  the  tribu-  and  feasting,  thicy  yielded  to  sleep,  the 
nal  of  the  people.  In  Rome,  he  siicccM^d-  Romans  rushed  down  upon  them  (hm 
ed  in  gaining  one  of  the  tribunes,  so  that,  the  heights,  and  completely  routed  theiu. 
when  about  to  answer  before  the  people.  Four  days  after,  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus 
the  tribune  imposed  silence  upon  him,  made  a  new  attack,  hoping  to  surprise  the 
and  the  assembly  dispersed  without  de-  Romans;  but  Marius  received  tliem  to 
ciding  any  thing.  Jugurtha  now  carried  voliandy,  that  nearly  their  whole  army  of 
his  insolence  so  far  in  Rome  as  to  cause  90,000  men  was  cut  to  pieces,  though' Ju- 
the  assassination  of  Massiva,  an  illegiti-  gurtha  himself  fought  with  esctraorainaiy 
mate  son  of  Gulussa,  brother  of  Micipsa,  bniveiy.  The  king  of  Maiuilania  now  con- 
to  whom  die  Roman  people  were  inclined  eluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  aban- 
to  award  the  crown  of  Numidia.  As  a  doned  his  ally.  Sylla  persuaded  him  to 
safe  conduct  hod  been  promised  him,  he  draw  Jugurtha  into  his  power,  and  deli%'er 
merely  received  onlers  to  quit  die  city  him  up  to  tiie  Romans.  Under  pretence  of 
immediately.  War  was  amiiii  declared  mediating  between  tlie  contending  parties, 
against  him,  and  carried  on  oy  the  consul  Bocchus  enticed  him  to  his  court  He 
Posthumius  Albinus ;  but  the  artifices  of  was  here  seized  and  delivered  to  S^vUa, 
Jugurtha  caused  the  year  to  pass  witliout  who  sent  him,  in  chains,  to  Marius^  at 
any  decisive  measures  being  taken.  This  Cirta.  Thus  the  war  was  ended,  auJ 
prince  was  also  fortunate  enough,  immc-  Numidia  became  a  Roman  province, 
diatcly  afler  the  departure  of  tlie  consul,  Marius  adorned  his  triumph  witli  his  pr^ 
to  defeat  his  brother,  Aulus  Postliumius,  oner  Jugurtha  and  his  two  sons.  AHer 
and  constrained  him  to  make  u  shameful  this  prince  had  suffered  manv  insih* 
peace,  and  to  suffer  his  army  to  pass  un-  from  the  people  on  diis  occasion,  he  w» 
der  the  yoke ;  on  which  account  the  sen-  thrown  into  a  dark  prison,  where  he  m 
ate  refused  to  ratify  the  pe^ce,  and  sent  starved  to  death  after  six  days.  Some 
the  celebrated  Metcllus  to  Numidia.  This  historians  relate  diat  he  was  executed  in 
genoml  conquered  Jugiulha  in  a  great  prison  immediately  after  tlie  triumph, 
battle,  and  romuine<l  firm  against  all  his  His  two  sons  remained  captive  at  Venii- 
bril>es.  When  on  the  point  of  signing  a  slum.  Sallust  has  written  an  account  of 
siiamefiil  fieure,  and  surrendering  to  the  this  war  in  a  masteriy  style. 
Romans,  Jugurtha,  through  fear  tJiat  tlic^  Julia,  the  only  daughter  of  Augw«ix 
miglit  inflict  veugi>ance  on  him  for  his  and  Scribonio,  possessed  pleasing  mur- 
fonncr  crimes,  suddenly  changed  his  reso-  ners,  extraordinary  beauty,  and  a  cultivat- 
lution,  and  dotonnined  once  more  to  abide  ed  mind.  She  was  first  married  to  iIm* 
the  worst.  He  summoned  together  all  his  young  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octa\ia  bv 
remaining  power,  and  l)egjiri  0[)emtions  her  first  huslmnd.  Having  soon  become 
with  so  much  skill,  that  Metellus  saw  that  a  widow,  she  married  Marcus  Vipsauius 
his  wish  of  ending  die  war  would  not  bo  Agrippa,  to  whom  she  bore  three  !«» 
fulfilled.  Marius,  at  the  same  time,  had,  and  two  daughters.  Even  during  the  fife- 
by  his  intrigues,  caused  the  recall  of  Me-  time  of  her  husband,  she  led  an  unprio- 
tellus,  and  his  own  appointment  in  his  cipled  life.  All  in  Rome,  except  Augas- 
phice ;  but,  before  he  left  Rome,  Jugurtha  tus,  were  acquainted  with  her  licentious 
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ct    After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  he  tors  were  very  dissiinilar.      GaHus,  tl)c 

ler  in  marriage  to  I'llxirius,  w!io  younger,  never  left  Christianity,  and  thus 

Qew  her  characti^r,  but  did  not  dare  obtained  tlie  praise  of  the  ecclesiastical  hb- 

oae  the  will  of  tlie  crnpcror.    After  torians.    Julian,  being  older,  had  ^It  moie 

(W  inarriaffo,  Julia  by  no  means  gave  deeply  the  peraecution  of  his  faniil^,  and 

former  indulgences,  so  tliat  Tiberius,  the  constraint  and  fear  hi  which  he  was 

ing  to  bo  a  witness  of  them,  or  to  obliged  to  pass  his  youth.    lie?  therefore 

lin  to  Augustus,  left  the  court    Her  sought  consoktioii  in  the  study  of  philos- 

leflBness  went  so  far  that  she  caused  ophv  and  belles-lettres.      At  the  age  of 

ilaced  on  the  statue  of  Mars,  every  24,  he  went  to  Athens  and  to  Nicomedia, 

ig,  as  many  crowns  as  she  had  had  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  several 

in  the  past  night.    Her  excesses  at  instructers,  particularly  that  of  the  sopliist 

luld  no  longer  be  concealed  fruin  Libanius.     Here  he  was  induced  to  re- 

her.    In  the  most  violent  anger,  lie  jcct  the  rchgion  of  those  who  had  massa- 

lined  at  first  to  have  her  executed,  cn-d  his  family,  and  to  embrace  paganism, 

erwards  consented  to  baiiisli  her  to  Yet  he  dws  not  appear  to  have  nad  suffi- 

taria,  a  desolate  island  on  the  coast  cicnt  strength  of  muid  to  rise  above  the 

npania,  where  her  mother,  Scribo-  religious  prejudices  of  that  age.    At  least 

compauled  her.    He  Avouid  never  we  find  tliat  he  believed  in  astrology,  in 


leave  the  island  for  the  city  of  future,  with  several  otiicr  superstitious  no- 

jm,  on  the  continent.     She  never  tions.    Constaus,  who  feared  an  attack  of 

to  return    to   Rome.      After   the  the  Gennans  upon  the  provinces  of  the 

of  the  emperor,  she  suftered  still  Roman  empire,  determined  at  last,  at  the 

As  long  as  he  liad  lived,  Tiberius  solicitation  of  his  wife  Eusebia,  to  give  to 

[ways  professed   much  tenderness  Julian  the  command  of  an  anny  against 

%  and  had  often  begged  him  to  par-  thenu      He  was   procIaime<l   Ctesar   by 

sr ;  but  now  he  treated  her  with  the  Constans,  at  Milan,  in  355,  whose  sister 

It  cruelty.    Before,  slie  could  not  Helen  he  received  in  marriage.    He  now 

he  city  of  Rhegium:  Tiberius  now  proceeded,  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  to 

ed  lier  to  her  house.    He  even  took  Gaul,  whicii  was  laid  waste  by  the  Ger- 

ler  tlie  little  {tension  wiiich  Angus-  mans,    it  was  hardly  to  i)o  ex[>ectcd  that 

i  allowed  her ;  and  she  died  in  the  a  youth,  who  thus  fur  had  attended  only 

rear  of  her  exile,  in  (tovcrty  and  to  tho  study  of  phiIosoi>hy  and  belles^ 

s.  lettres,  would  be  able,  especially  vrith  so 

lAir.    Flavius  Claudius  Julianus,  a  small  means,  to  conquer  the  formidable 

D  emperor,  to  whom  the  Christians  enemy  against  whom  he  was  sent.    The 

tie  surname  of  the  JjpostaUj  son  of  cm|)eror  Constuns  himself  appears  not  to 

Constans  (brother  of  Constantino  have  calculated  upon  the  prolMibility  of 

reat}  and   of  Busilias,  liis  second  such  an  event.    After  Julian  had  passed 

laugnter  of  the  prefect  Julian,  was  the  winter  in  preparations  for  the  <'nsuing 

It  Constantinople,  in  the  year  *3^L  war,  he  marched  agdinst  the   Gennans, 

hardly  six  years  old,  he  saw  his  took  several  chics,  eoiK{Uf!red   them    in 

and  several  members  of  his  family  various  engagements,  and,  in  a  great  bat- 

ared  by  the  soldiers  of  the  em|)eror  tic  near  Strosbur^,    completely  defeated 

U18 II,  liis  cousui  (a  son  of  Constan-  st^'en  of  their  princes,  and  entirely  deliv- 

tie  Great).      He  and   his  younger  ered  Gaul.     He  ])unsucd    the  Gennans 

T  Gallus  narrowly  esca}>ed  dcadi.  Ix^yond  the  Rhine,  and  conquered  them  in 

3ducation  of  the  two  princes  was  tlieir  own  country.     As  a  governor  also, 

:od    to     Eusebius    of    Nicomedia,  he  displayetl  extraordinary  talents.      Ho 

i;ave  them  Mardonius  for  their  in-  gav<;  to  Gaul  a  new  cont^titution.      He 

ir.    They  were  brought  up  in  tlie  frettlod  tlio  finances,  dimuiished  the  taxesi, 

ian  religion,  which  was  yet  a  new  and  assessed  them  more  justly,  put  an 

t  tho  court  of  the  emiicror.    They  end  to  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into 

obliged  also  to  enter  die  order  of  th<!  courts  of  justice,  administered  justice 

I,  that  they  might  duis  be  removed  himself  in  the  most  important  cases,  and 

the  throne,  and  tiiey  were  chosen  laid  Uie  foundation  of  cities  and  castles. 

V  in  their  church.     This  education  While  he  was  thus  providing  for  the  ]ui|>- 

ced  a  very  difterent  effect  on  tlie  nincss  of  a  great  nation,  ho  was  accuaMi, 

I  of  the  two  brothers,  whose  chanic-  fxsfbre  Con^nufly  of  aiming  at  indcpcn- 
.  VII.               23 
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dence.  The  joak>u^  of  the  suspicious  Jerusalem,  he  permitted  the  Jews  to  re- 
emperor  could  not  mil  to  be  excited  by  build  it,  about  300  years  after  its  destnic- 
the  brilliant  career  of  liis  young  kinsman  tion;  but  it  is  said  that  flames  of  fire 
in  Gaul.  He  was  even  base  enough  to  arose  from  beneath,  and  consumed  some 
stir  up,  secretly,  tlic  Gauls  against  him,  of  tlie  woikmen.  In  the  meanwhile,  he 
and  to  recall  his  best  troops,  under  pre-  wislied  to  end  the  war  with  the  Persians. 
tence  that  he  wanted  to  employ  them  His  first  campaign  against  them  was  suc- 
against  the  Persians.  This  order  caused  ccssful.  He  took  several  cities,  and  aii- 
a  rebellion  among  the  soldiers,  who  wore  vancod  as  &r  as  Ctesiphon.  Want  of 
unwilling  to  go  to  Persia.  They  pro-  means  of  subsistence  obliged  him  tore- 
claimed  theur  leader  Julian  emperor,  in  treat  June  26,  965,  he  was  mortally 
March,  ^60^  in  spite  of  bis  own  resistance,  wounded,  and  died  the  following  night,  io 
Julian  gave  infonnation  of  tiio  state  of  the  ^Mtliyear  of  liisa^e. — ^Tliere  is  hardlr, 
things  to  Constaus,  who  ordered  him  to  cither  in  ancient  or  m  modem  history,  t 
renounce  his  title  of  emperor.  Much  prince  whom  historians  have  judged  to 
as  he  was  inclined  to  do  tliis,  the  Game  differendy.  Perhaps  it  is  because  his 
legions  equally  opposed  his  inclination,  character  was  fliU  of  contradictions ;  aiid 
The  emperor  now  sent  an  uriny  a^nst  some  believe  tliat  he  had  so  nuiny  good 
Julian,  who  made  preparations  in  his  de-  and  so  many  bad  qualities,  that  it  is  easy 
fence.  He  left  Gaul,  where  he  had  to  blame  or  to  praise  him  without  violat- 
passed  five  years,  took  Sirmium,  the  capi-  ing  the  truth.  On  the  one  side,  learned, 
tal  of  lUyria,  and  besieged  Aquileia.  magnanimous,  moderate,  tempmte,  cir- 
Here  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  em})e-  cu inspect,  just,  merciful,  humane ;  on  the 
ror  Constans.  He  now  passed  rapidly  other,  inconsistent,  fickle,  eccentric,  fanat- 
thrOugh  Thrace,  and  reached  Constanti-  ical  and  superstitious  in  the  highest  de- 
nople,  December  11,  961,  where  he  was  gree,  ambiuous,  and  full  of  eagerness  to 
immediately  proclaimed  emperor.  He  be  at  once  a  Plato,  a  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
began  by  putting  a  stop  to  many  abuses,  an  Alexander,  he  sought  chiefly  for  the 
and  Umiting  the  splendor  of  his  court  means  of  distinguishing  himself  from  all 
Of  the  tiiousond  barbers,  and  attendants  others.  At  the  bottom  of  all  these  feo- 
at  the  baths,  employed  by  his  predecessors,  tures  in  his  character,  there  appears  to  lie 
he  retained  but  a  single  one.  The  num-  a  sarcastic^  sophistic  coldness  and  diseiin- 
ber  of  cooks,  too,  wliicli  was  likewise  ulation.  Some  of  his  works  have  come 
ver>'  great,  he  reduced  to  one.  The  down  to  us.  Several  speeches,  leden 
eunuchs  were  dismis:ied,  us  well  as  those  and  satires,  among  which  the  satire  on 
called  curiosif  who,  under  pretence  of  tiio  C&esars,  and  that  on  the  people  of 
informing  the  cnij)cror  of  useful  tilings,  Antioch,  called  Jdisopogon,  are  disCifH 
wore  dangerous  spies,  and  die  bone  of  all  guislied  for  wit  and  humor.  The  fint  is 
social  intercourse.  Afler  these  retrench-  |)articularly  esteemed.  A  critical  judg- 
ments, he  was  able  to  remit  to  tlie  peoph  mcnt  passed  upon  those  who  had  at 
the  lifth  part  of  all  their  taxes.  Julian  upon  the  first  of  the  thrones  of  earth,  by 
sought  to  restore  tiic  heathen  worship  in  all  a  philosopher  who  had  himself  occupied 
its  splendor,  and,  on  that  account,  op|K)scd  the  same  seat,  must  indeed  possess  a  pe- 
Chnstiunity  us  much  as  was  in  his  power,  culiur  charm.  In  his  MMopogon,  Julian 
^vitiiout,  however,  like  many  of  his  pred-  severely  loslies  the  Antiochians,  but  spares 
ccessors,  cruelly  persecuting  the  Chris-  no  praise  when  he  speaiks  of  himself 
tiaus  themselves.  He  took  from  the  The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  his 
Christian  churehcs  tiicir  riches,  which  remaining  works  is  that  of  Ezekiel  Span- 
were  often  very  great,  and  divide<I  them  heim(Leipsic,  1(196,  folio).  They  prove  that 
among  his  soldiers.  He  sought  likewise  this  emperor  possessed  talent,  wit,  vivacitr, 
to  induce  the  Christians,  by  flattery  or  by  ease  in  writing,  and  some  fertility ;  but  be 
favor,  to  embrace  paganism,  and,  foiling  in  appears  to  have  confonned  too  much  to 
tiie  attempt,  he  luliored  to  make  their  the  taste  of  his  age,  hi  which  a  mere 
condition  disagreeable.  Thus,  for  exam-  rhetorical  stylo  of  declamation  took  the 
pie,  he  forba(le  them  to  phwid  before  a  place  of  eloquence,  antithesis  the  |^ftce 
court  of  justice,  or  to  receive  offices  in  of  thought,  and  play  on  words  the  |>laa 
the  state.  Indeed,  tiio  Christians  were  no  of  wit  He  wrote  also  a  work  againat 
longer  allowed  to  profess  tiieir  faith  open-  the  Christian  religion,  of  which  we  have 
ly ;  for  he  well  knew  what  jKJwerful  arms  yet  some  extracts  that  have  been  translated 
the  Scriptures  afforded  for  combiuing  into  French  by  the  marquis  D'Ai>^n9L 
paganism.  To  render  false  die  prophecy  Julian  Calendar.  (See  Calmdar^mi 
of  Jesus,  with  regard  to  the  temple  at  Epoch.) 
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i ;  a  fetnale  who  poflsessed  great  whole  lensth  of  h.    The  inhabitants  are 

at  the  court  of  the  Mogul  em-  Catholics,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 

lindooatan  in  the  earlier  part  of  Julius  ;  the  nanie  of  tliree  popea,  of 

Dtuiy.    She  vras  bom  in  Bou-  whom  we  shall  only  mention  the  two 

18,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  last 

9  named  Augustin  Dias  D'Acos-  Mius  {^(Giuliano  della  RoveraV  a  na- 

having  suffered  shipwreck,  the  tive  of  Albizola,  originally  a  fisherman, 

he  court  of  the  great  Mogul  was  elevated,  by  his  uncle  Sixtus  IV,  to 

)e,  whose  fiivor  she  conciliated  the  rank  of  a  bishop  and  cardinal,  'waa 

ing  him  with  some  curiosities  appointed  papal  legate  to  France,  and,  in 

)  had    preserved.     Being   ap-  1503,  was  elected  pope;  and  although, 

iperinteudent  of  the  harem  of  while  cardinal,  the  friend  of  the  French, 

e,  and  governess  of  his   son  he  now  became  their  enemy.     He  ex- 

ihah,  she  had  an  opportunity  of  communicated  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  save 

some  important  services  to  tlie  Navarre  to  Spain,  besieged   Mirandola, 

0  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  commanded  his  army  in  pereon,  formed 
ir  the  title  of  Shah  Jhdwn,  He  the  league  of  Cambray  against  Vetaice, 
tr  the  necessity  of  defending  and  was  altogether  warlike  in  his  meas- 
-acquired  authority  against  his  ures.  The  kmg  of  France  and  the  em- 
y  force  of  arms ;  and,  in  a  bat-  pcror  convene<l  a  council  at  Pisa,  before 
took  place,  Juliana,  mounted  on  whom  he  was  summoned  to  appear  and 
Dt  by  the  side  of  the  emperor,  explain  his  conduct ;  but  he  did  not  obey 
him  by  her  advice  when  his  the  summons,  and  c«Jled  anotlier  council 
an  to  give  way ;  and  to  her  ex-  in  the  Lateran.    In  1512,  he  made  open 

he  was  indebted  for  the  com-  war  against  Louis  XII.    The  French  dc- 

>ry  which   he  obtained.     Her  fcated  the  papal  army  near  Ravenna,  but 

rere  rewarded  with  the  title  of  were  soon  after  driven  out  of  Italy.    Ju- 

lie  rank  of  the  wife  of  an  om-  hus  died  in  1514.    He  is  considered  one 

profhsion  of  riches  and  honors,  of  the  most  immoral  of  the  pop^    His 

im  had  such  an  opinion  of  her  conduct  certainly  was  httle  bentting  the 

at  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  head  of  the  Christian  church.    To  pro- 

la  were  a  man,  I  would  make  cure  means  for  building  St.  Peter^  he 

nzier."     Jehander  Shah,  who  ordered  the  sale  of  indulgences,  which 

iiperor  of  Ilindoostaii  in  1712,  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the 

ly  sensible  of  her  merit ;  and,  reformation,  so  that  the  Protestants  may 

3  experienced  some  persecution  say,  without  paradox,  that  St  Peter^s  is 

t  pnuce  vThs  deposed   by  his  the    great    monument  of  Protestantism, 

n  1713,  she  speedily  recovered  Connected  with  the  plan  of  rebuilding  St 

nee,  and    retained    it    till  her  Peter's  by  Bramante  was  that  of  embel- 

1733.  lishing  tlje  Vatican ;  and,  on  Bramante's 

\ ;  fonnerly  a  duchy  in  West-  recommendation,  Julius  II  invited   Ra- 

unded  north  by  Guelders,  east  phael  to  Rome,  iti  1508,  where  he  painted 

DC  and   the  Rhine,    south    by  a  superb  suite  of  apartments,  called  La 

Jim  and  Schleiden,  and  west  by  Segnaturcu      In    the    ducal    gallery,   at 

elders  and  the  Meuse.    It  now  Florence,  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Ju- 

urt  of  the  Prussian  province  of  bus  II  by  Raphael.     (See  Bramante,  and 

r  Rliine,  and   government  of  Raphad.) 

rile.      It  has  a  fruitful  soil,  Julius  III  (Giovanni  Maria  Giocchi),  a 

;es  all  sorts  of  com  in  abun-  Roman  of  low  birth,  called  himself  Dtl 

(ether  with  good  meadow  and  Monte,  because  his  family  originated  fh)m 

nd.    Much  woad  also  is  cuiti-  Monte  Sabino,  in  the  Florentine  territory. 

!,  and  linen  manufactured.  He  was  made  cardinal  by  Paul  III,  in 

i-Cleves-Berg  ;  a  province  in  1536,  took  an  active  part  in  the  coun- 

1  the  German  circles  of  Lower  cil  of  Trent,  as  papal  legate,  and  was  the 
id  Westphalia,  comprehending  chief  cause  that  it  viras  transferred  to  Bo- 
uchbishopric  of  Cologne,  the  logna,  against  the  will  of  Charles  V.  Ju- 
f  Clevcs  and  Berg,  &c.  Poi)u-  lius  was  elected  pope  in  1550.  He  re- 
1,185;  square  miles,  3636.  It  is  ccived  the  fugitive  Nestorian  patriarch 
to  three  governments— Cologne,  Suluca,  and  endeavored  to  effect  a  union 
f  and  Clevcs.  It  is  one  of  tlie  with  the  Ncstorians.  He  died  1555,  and 
ulous  territories  belonging  to  is  accused  of  the  greatest  licentiousness, 
The  Rhine  passes  Uirough  the  even    of  unnatural   intercourse   with  a 
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certain  Innocent  whom  he  created  cardi-  than  the  body.     This  animal  frequents 
uaJ.  grain  and  grass  fields:  it  breeds  veiy  fast, 
Julius  Cjesar.    (See  CtBscar,)  and    occasionally    commits   conndcrable 
Julius  of  Medici.    (See  demejit.)  havoc.      When  the  cold  weather  com- 
JuLius  RoMANUs.  (See  Giidio  Romano.)  mcncos,  it  goes  into  winter  quartciv,  and 
JuLLiEN,  Marc  Antoine,  a  contemporary  remains  torpid  till  the  warm  seaaon  rj- 
French  writer,  born  in  Paris,  in  1775,  was  turns.    The  jumping  mouse  doea  not  ex- 
for  some  time  imprisoned  during  tJie  rev-  clusivcly  move  on  its  hind  feet,  but  is  ca- 
olution,    on    account   of    his   invectives  pablc  of  running  on  all-fours  with  great 
against  terrorism,  afterwards  entered  the  speed.   The  leaps  taken  by  this  diminutive 
army,  and  served  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy  creature,  when  pursued,  arc  astonishing, 
and  Egypt.    On  the  return  or  that  general  It  sometimes  clears  five  or  ekx  feet  at  a 
from  Egypt,  Jullien  opposed  his  ambitious  single  bouiid.    There  is  another  species 
.  designs,  but  was  employed  as  a  diplomadc  also  found  in  this  country,  in  the  vicinity 
agpnt,  and,  from  180G  to  1810,  held  an  of  Hudson's  bay,  which  closely  resembltf 
omce  in  the  department  of  war.    In  1813,  the  above,  in  its  habits  and  mode  of  pro- 
he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  conspiring  gression. 

against  the  emperor,  and,  after  the  resto-        June  ;  the  sixth  month  in  our  calendar, 

ration,  was  concerned  in  establLsbing  a  Yossius   gives  three  cQ'mologies  of  the 

journal,  called  at   first  the  hidepcndanl,  name — one  from /uno ;  another  from jio^ 

anco  the  CojistitutionneL    On  account  of  (to  join),  rcfen-ing  to  the  imion  betwoeo 

the  boldness  of  his  opinions,  he  was  obli^-  the  Romans  and  Sabinea,  under  Ronuiliu 

ed  to  reth^  to  Switzerland ;  and,  on  his  and  Titus  Tatius ;  a  third  from  junioru 

return  to  Paris,  in   1817,  published  his  (the  young  men),  Romulus  having  been 

Manud  Electoral,    In  1819,  he  projected  said  to  have  assigned  the  month  of  May 

the  Remu  Encifclopidique,  one  of  the  most  to  tlie  elders,  and  thatofjunc  to  the  youuj; 

valuable  of  the  French  jounials,  which  men,  when  he  di\ided  the  people  into 

appears  monthly,  and  contains  reviews,  these  two  great  classes,  the    former  to 

essays  and  analyses  of  books  in  all  depart-  serve  in  counsel,  the  latter  iu  war.    These 

ments  of  Uterature  and  science.    M.  Jul-  origins  are  more  fully  explained  by  Ovid. 

hen  visited  Great  Britain  in  1822,  for  the  Tlie  name  has  also  been  traced  to  Junius 

purpose  of  extending  his  literary  connex-  Bnitus,  the  first  consul 
ions.     Among  his  contributors  are  Sis-        Juno^  John  Henry,  called  iS!ft2H?ttf,  yfi^s 

mondi,  Salvcrtc,  &c.  bom  1740,  in  Nassau,  and  died  in  ffil7,  at 

July  ;  the  seventh  month  in  our  calen-  Carlsruhe.    In  his  youth,  he  was  apprcn- 

dar,  which,  in  the  Roman  year,  bore  the  tice  to  a  tailor.    The  desire  of  knowledge 

name  of  QuintUiSf  as  the  fifth  in  the  com-  which  always  occupied  him,  made  him 

Eutation  of  Romulus,  even  after  Nuina  afterwards  attempt  to  become  a  school- 
ad  prefixed  January  and  Februar)*.  master.  He  was  unsuccessful,  and  retum- 
Marc  Antony  effected  a  change  in  its  ed  to  the  tailors'  business,  from  \>'hicli, 
name,  in  honor  of  Julius  Ca5sar,  who  was  however,  ho  was  called  several  times  to 
bom  IV  Idus  Q^uintUiSf  and,  thenceforward,  become  a  tutor.    At  last  he  succeeded  in 

%  a  decree  of  the  senate,  it  wiis  called  procuring  tlie  means  of  studying  medicine 

lius.  in  Strasburg.  and  was  afterwards  a  phy«- 

JuMNA,  or  Yumpta;  a  celebrated  river  cian  in  Elberfeld.    He  has  described,  him- 

of  Hindoostan,  which  has  its  source  in  thtt  self,  the  greater  part  of  his  life ;  and  the 

Himalaya  mountains.     It  enters  the  prov-  celebrated  work  Heinrich  SitUing's  Jiigtndy 


miles.  5  volumes),  is  incomparaUe.     He  rehtee« 

Jumping  Mouse  {merioms,   F.  Cuv.).  with  modestv  and  simplicitv,  tlie  way  ia 

This  little  animal  l>ear8  a  great  rcsem-  which   his  fife  was  passed    among  the 

blance,  in  the  length  of  its  hind  logs,  and  classrs  of  pi»ople  less  favored  by  exterior 

mode  of  leaping,  to  tlie  icrboa.   It  is  found  gifls  of  fortune ;  and  his  pious  and  pure 

from  Canada  to  Maryland,  and  perhafw  hi^art  discloses  itself  so  unaffectedly  aod 

still  farther  south.    It  is  about  the  size  of  involuntarily,  and  the  style  is  at  the  same 

the  common  mouse.     The  head,  back,  time  so  excellent,  that  the  work  is  one 

and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  are  reddish-  of  the  most  popular  among  the  German 

brown,  darkest  on  the  back.    The  under  classics.    It  has  a  charm  of  a  very  pecu- 

parts  are  cream  color,  with  a  yellow  streak  liar  kind,  and  many  readers  will  syropn- 

passing  along  tlic  body.   The  tail  is  longer  thize  witli  the  author,  even  in  iho«  p;;*- 
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myidcal  devotioij,  which  do  not    Switzeriand,  the  highest  peak  of  which 

ith  the  tone  of  {heir  own  minds,  the  Jungirauhom — ^is  13,^  feet  high,  and 

M  of  derout  mysticion  are  veiy  was  first  ascended  in  1811.    The  Jung- 

9L     Thoee  best  known  arc  his  frau  is  one  of  the  most  macniiicent  moun- 

dar  Scku>6rmerf  Daa  Heimtvthj  tains  of  Switzeriand,  and  is  covered  with 

Mrer,  &c.  Much  opposition  was  enormous  masses  of  snow  and  glaciera. 

•y  his  strange  work  TkeorU  der  (See  Mps.) 

nde  (Nureinoerg,  1808),  and  the  Junin,  Battle  of.    This  engagement 

for  the  same  (1809),  which  is  took  place,  Aug.  6, 1824,  on  the  derated 

1  with  his  Scenen  cuts  dem  GciH-  plains  of  Junin,  near  the  lake  of  Reyes  in 

fnmkfort,  1803).    In  these  works,  Peru,  when  the  royalists,  under  Canterac, 

ily  shows  his  full  belief  in  appa-  were  beaten  by  Bolivar  and  the  united 

ind   adduces    numerous    cases,  Peruvian  and   Colombian  forces.     The 

)  conaders  undeniable,  but  also  combatants  fought  hand  to  hand,  with 

the  first,  to  establish  a  theory  of  lance  and  sabre,  those  engaged  being  cav- 

re  of  spirits,  and  the  mode  in  airy  only.    This  afi^r  was  but  a  prelude 

ley  api>ear.     Even  those   who  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Ayacucho,  which 

}  entirely  in  apparitions,  will  find  soon  followed,  and  accomplished  the  fiiaal 

rks  of  grosit  interest,  because  they  overthrow  of  the  royalist  party. 

V  him  with  how  much  appear-  Juniper;  a  genus  of  plants  having  im- 

uth  many  of  the  most  remarkable  bricatcd,  scale-like  leaves,  closely  allied  to 

related  by  several  witnesses  of  the  cedar  and  pine,  but  difl^ering  in  having 

le  character,  who  had  not  prcvi-  the  scales  of  the  cone  united,  and  forming 

lieved  in  tlie  reality  of  such  ap-  a  little  berry.    The  jimiperus  Vireiniana, 

9,and  under  circumstances  which,  commonly  called  red  cedar,  is  Irequeut 

uy  cases,  would  be  considered  throughout  the  U.  States,  from  near  laL 

e.    Jung  made  himself  known,  45^  to  the  point  of  Florida,  and  westifiTird 

his  numerous  works  on  medical  as  far  as  the  Rocky  mountains.    It  docs 

the  veterinary  art,  political  econ-  not  attain  large  dimensions,  ordinarily  hot 

.    He  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  exceeding  30  feet  in  height  but  is  highly 

cessful  operators  for  the  cure  of  esteemed  for  the  durability  and  lightness 

racL     "  Already    has  he,'*  snys  of  die  wood,  which  is  employed  in  the 

>n,  in  his  Letters  (Zuri(;h,  1795),  upper  part  of  the  frames  of  vessels,  for 

i  sight  to  more  than  2000  poor  posts,  &c.,  and  is  also  an  article  of  export 

iople,  not   only    gratis,    but,    in  to  England.    So  little  regard  has  been 

les,  with  the  addition  of  pecuniary  paid  to  the  preser\'ation  of  this  tree,  and 

^   Gothe,  in  his  Aus  Meinetn  such  has  been  the  demand  for  the  timber, 

icond  volume,  pages  378  and  489,  that  it  is  now  not  easily  obtained,  and  is 

ne  character  of  Jung.  l>ecoming  scarcer  every  day.    As  is  the 

R,  John  Frederic,  lx)m  1759,  at  case  witii  otliers  of  our  forest-trees,  the 

wras  first  apprentice  to  a  merchant,  fartlier  south  and  the  more  barren  the  soil 

is  studied  law,  and,  at  a  later  pe-  in  which  it  grows,  the  better  is  the  quality 

roted  himself  entirely  to  belles-  of  the  wood.   The  cedur  apples,  frequently 

He  became  tutor  to  two  princes,  used  in  the  U.  States  as  a  vermifuge,  are 

1789,  was  appointed  jmet  of  the  excrescences  formed  by  insects  on  the 

latre  at  Vienna ;  but,  in  1794,  was  branches  of  this  tree.    The  red  cedar,  in 

»  miuntain  himself  solely  by  his  many  places,  appears  as  the  pioneer  of  die 

He  was  extremely  diligent,  yet  American  forest,  fixing  upon  dry  and  ex- 

!  were  very  little  :  this  and  his  posed  situations,  and  fostering  beneath  ite 

e  rendered  him  subject  to  fits  of  shade  voung  tret»s  of  various  species,  till  it 

lancholy,  in  which,  as  has  l)ecn  is  finally  overtopped  by  them,  and  in  its 

with  other  writers,  he  produc^id  turn  disapi>ears.    The  common  European 

«t  works.    These  were  comedies,  juniper   (/.  communis)  is  naturalized  in 

te  a  great  deal,  and  died  1797.  some  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  is  said 

ledies  have  l>een    published    in  to  be  really  native  in  Canada.    The  J. 

ilections — Lustspiele  (in  five  vol-  froslrcUa,  distinguished  from  the  preced- 

icipsic,    1785—1790),    Komischts  ing  by  its  larger  and  oblong  hemes,  it  a 

(Leipsic,  1792 — 1795,  three  vol-  trailing  shrub,  covering  often  a  considera- 

od  Theaircdischer  jVachlass  (Ratis-  ble  extent  of  groimd,  and  inhabiting  Can- 

3-1804).  ada,  and  thoee  parts  of  the  U.  States  noitli 

RAIT  (German f  meaning  vir^n);  of  lat.  42°.    The  /.  harbadensis  inhabitB 

Kmntain,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  Florida,  and  other  species  are  found  on 
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the  Rocky  mountains.    The  wood  of  the  mcnt   which   i^ipMred   in  the  Londoi 

/.  Bermvdiana  is  exported  from  the  Ber-  Globe  a  few  yean  ago,  the  author  is  ■ 

mudas,  and,  among  other  uses,  is  employed  person  who  had  not  then  been  named  m 

in  the  manufacture  of  black  lead  pencils,  all  the  controversies  respecting  theao  kt- 

Tbo  berries  o^ihcjuniperus  communis  are  ters.    ''Five  letters,  deposited  in  the  v- 

made  use  of  to  im|)art  their  ^peculiar  flavor  chives  of  the  Grenville  family,  at  Stowe, 

to  spirit,  constitutiug  ^'n.    They  arc  also  establish  beyond  a  doubt,"  says  the  Globe^ 

used  by  brewers,  to  give  pungency  to  tlic  ''tlie  real  author  of  Junius.    Thatindivid- 

heliter  kinds  of  l)eer.    In  some  parts  of  ual  was  politically  connected  with  Gea 

fSirope,  they  are  roasted,  ground,  and  Grenville,  from  %vhom  these  autogiaph 

used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  'They  are  proofs  have  descended  to  their  present 

also  used  in  SAveden  and  in  Germany  as  a  possessor.    The  venerable  statesman  (loid 

conserve,  and  as  a  culinary  spice,  and  es-  Grenville,  son  of  G.  Grenville),  neariy 

pccially  to  give  flavor  to  sour-crout.    Like  allied  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  (grand' 

all  plants  of  the  terebinthinate  class,  they  son  of  G.  Grenville]^  has  requested  the 

have  a  decidedly  diuretic  property,  and  discovery  should  not  be  published  during 

they  are  much  used  as  diuretic  medicines,  his  life."    It  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the 

The  oil  of  juniper,  if  mixed  with  nut-oil,  recent  writers  on  this  disputed  subject 

forms  an  excellent  varnish  for  pictures,  has  suspected  the  author  to  have  been 

wood-work  and  iron,  which  it  preserves  lord  Temple,  the  brother    and  pofitical 

flhom  rust.    From  the  bark  exudes  a  res-  friend  of  Geo.  Grenville.    Butler  {Rtm- 

inous  gum,  known  by  the  name  of  gum  niscenses^  first  series,  letter  on  Junius), 

sandarach.    It  is  in  small,  vcllow  pieces,  speaking  of  the  copy  which  the  author 

very  brittle  and  inflammable,  and  of  a  ordered  of  his  publisher  **  bomKl  in  vd- 

pungent,  aromatic   taste.     When  finely  lum,"  also  says,  ^  Who  is  the  pnginimof  of 

powdered  and  siflcd,  it  constitutes  the  this  copy?     The  reminiscent   thinks  it 

substance  so  well  known  under  the  name  was  not  unknown  to  the  fbmider  of  t 

of  pounce.  It  is  also  used  by  painters  in  the  noble  house,  to  which  the  public  owes  an 

preparation  of  varnish,  especially  of  the  edition  of  Homer  which  does  the  natkm 

kind  termed  remix.  honor"  (referring,  doubdess,  to  the  editkn 

Jumus.    The  Letters  of  Junius  first  of  Oxford,  1800,  impensis  DD,  Bucking- 

appeared  in  Woodfall's  Public  Advertiser,  ham  d  GrerwiUc).    A  writer  in  tlie  Edin- 

from  which  they  were  copied  into  most  burgh  Review  (vol.  43,  article  On  the  Jhi- 

of  the  other  journals  of  the  time.    The  ihor  of  Eikon  BasilUU)  says,  **A  simple 

earliest  under  this  signature  l>cars  date  test  ascertains  the  poUtical  connexions  of 

Jan.  21,  17G9;  the  hist,  Jan.  21,  1772.  Junius:  he  supported  the  cause  of  author 

Afler  they  were  completed,  they  were  col-  ity  ogauist  America  \\-ith  Mr.  Grenville, 

lectcd  (the  collection  including  also  those  and  maintained  tlic  highest  popular  prio- 

signed  Philo  JuniiiSj  Avith  the  letters  of  sir  ciples  on  the  Middlesex  election  with  the 

William  Draper,  and  those  of  Home  to  same  statesman :  no  other  party  but  tlie 

Junius),  and  publislicd  by  Woodfall,  with  Grenvilles  combined  these  two  opinioos.* 

a  dedication  to  the  English  nation,  and  a  Junius,  we  may  add,  was  also  in  favor  of 

preface  by  the  author.     Besides  the  letters  triennial    parliaments,   and    opposed    to 

signed  Junius^  others  i)y  the  same  author  al>olition  of  tlie  rotten  boroughs.    It  ii 

were  published  in  the  Kimc  ])nj)er,  under  likewise  evident,  from  his  language,  that 

the  mgnaturcHnf  PovUcoUiyMk us f  Lucius,  he  was  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune:  thi» 

BrutuSj  JVetrusis,  Veteran,  &r.,  relating  to  appears  not  only  from  his  lone  and  uian- 

difforrnt  subjects,  but  all  marked  with  the  ner,but  fmin  iiis  express  assertions:  **My 

same  boidneivs,  svvority  and  passion  which  rank  and  fortune  place  me  above  a  com- 

charactcrizo  the  fornnT.     These  ap}>rai*od  mon  l)ribe :"  and  to  one  of  WoodiklT^ 

between  April  28, 17()7,  and  3Iay  12, 1772,  letters  conccniing  the  profits  arising  from 

and  are  given  in  the  younger  WoodfalPs  the  sale  of  the  letters,  he  replies,  **  I  ani 

edition  us  the  Miscellaneous  Letters.     Al-  far  al>ove  all  jiecuniar}*  views."      Loni 

though  (50  years  have  dajw^Hl  since  the  Eldon  declared  in  parlianient  that,  if  not  a 

publication  of  tlnse  exu-aordinarj'  paj)ers,  lawyer,  he  must  have  written  in  conceit 

we  have  as  yet  no  positive  proofs  to  de-  with   tlie  ablest  lawyers ;   but,  indepen- 

cide  the  question  who  was  the  author,  dently  of  his  own  decmmtion  to  Woodjbll, 

The  most  prying  curiosity,  and  the  most  "  Do  not  injure  me  so  much  as  to  suspect 


point,    and  volumes  have  t)een  Written    assi>rLs  tliat  Junius  commits  groea  inaocu* 
ibout  it  i  but,  if  wa  may  believe  a  state-    nicies  in  his  legal  phrases,    b'eroral  inci- 
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izpranioDfl,  as  well  as  his  geDeial  style  and  turn  of  thinking,  it  is  sufficisnt 
s  iminuite  knowledge  of  persons  to  observe  that,  on  several  points,  Burke 
tncteis,  show  him  to  have  been  a  and  Junius  were  in  direct  opposition  to 
fyond  middle  life.  He  was  evi-  each  other.  The  former  was  a  friend  of 
icauainted  not  only  with  the  court  Rockingham,  tlie  latter  of  Grenville  ; 
1  tlie  city  (which  was  less  usual  in  on  the  American  policy  and  triennial  par- 
aysj;  witli  the  history,  private  in-  liaments,  they  were  at  %*ariancc;  and 
ana  secret  characters  of  the  great ;  Burke  kucw  nothing  of  city  politics,  with 
;  management  of  the  public  offices,  which  Junius  was  so  familiar.  The  opin- 
e  proceedings  of  (mrliaincnt  (not  ion  tliat  sir  Philip  Francis  (died  1818)  was 
since,  public] ;  and  also  with  the  Junius,  has  found  many  partisans,  ana  was 
underlings,  through  whom  he  ingeniously  supported  in  Taylor^s  work — 
ics  condeacends  to  lash  their  su|>e-  The  Identittf  of  Junius  tciUi  a  cekbrattd 
kVith  this  extensive  information,  living  Charackr  established.  The  argii- 
id  a  boldness,  vehemence  and  ran-  mcnts  are  drawn  principally  from  external 
ich,  while  he  ai)ared  no  one,  stop-  considerations :  his  alR»encc  on  a  journey 
lOtliuig,  and  ix^nden^d  him  an  ol>-  to  tlie  continent  coincides  with  an  inter- 
error  to  tliose  whom  he  attacked,  ruption  in  the  letters;  his  departure  for 

his  own  language,  *Mic  gathers  India  with  a  high  appointment,  with  their 

empest,  and  all  the  fury  of  the  c(rHsution ;  his  receiving  that  appoiumient, 

B  bursts  upon  them  at  once."    "  Li  widiout  any  apparent  cause,  just  after 

md  venom,"  said   Burke  in  the  being    dismissed    from   the    war-ofiice  ; 

r  couunons,  ^  the  North  Briton  is  his     station     in    the    war-ofiice,     with 

i  inferior  to  him  as  in  strength,  all  the  details  of  which  Junius   is   so 

judgment    King,  lords  and  com-  familiar ;  his  knowledge  of  speeches  not 

le   but   the  sport  of  his  fury."  reported;   coincidences  of  thought  and 

,  Bedford,  Blackstone  and  Mans-  expression  between  passages  of  tlie  letters 

m  to  be  objects  of  pcnsonal  resent-  and  of  speeches  of  lord  Chatham,  reports 

Chatham  and  Camden  are  fiercely  of  which  had,  been  furnished  by  Francis, 

[  In  some  of  his  earlier  letters,  and  with  Ids  own  speeches,  made  after 

his  tone  in  res]>ect  to  them  was  his  return  from  India ;  peculiar  modes  of 

[  in  the  latter  poit  of  his  corre-  spelling,  and  of  correcting   the   press; 

ice.    His  style  is  severe,  concise,  resemblance  of    hand-writme — are   also 

matic  and  polished  ;  his  reason-  brought  forward  to  establish  me  identity, 

nrerful;    his  invective    unsparing  But  the  internal  argument  is  against  the 

ible.    Public  suspicion,  at  the  time,  supposition:   Francis  was  but  27  when 

ed  most  strongly  on  Burke  and  the  first  letters  were  written,  and  he  never 

e ;  at  a  more  recent  period,  the  displayed,  before  or  after,  any  i)roofs  of  a 

that  sir  Philip  Francis  was  tlie  capacity  or  knowledg;  equal  to  the  com- 

g;aincd  many  adherents.    Among  positions  of  Junius.    These  circumstances 

ly  other  shadows  who  have  been  nave  led  to  an  hyiK)thesis  tliat,  aldiough 

re  Charles  Lloyd,  a  clerk  of  the  he  was  not  the  author,  he  might  have 

,  and  private   secretary    to    Mr.  been  the  amanuensis  of  Junius.    Anotlier 

e  (doctor  Parr  thought  him  the  candidate,  whose  claims  are  much  more 

but  he  die<l  three  days  olter  the  powerful  than  any  previously  mentioned, 

!r  appeareil) ;  Roberts  and  Dyer,  is  lord  Sackville  (at  one  time  lord  Geo. 

d  before  die  letters  were  finished  ;  Germaine,  and  father  of  die  present  duke 

n  (single-speech) ;  Buder,  bisliop  of  Dorset).    Sackville  was  strongly  sus- 

ford  (whom  Wilkes  suspected) ;  |)ected  at  the  time.    Sir  William  Draper 

rend  Philip  Rosenhagen  ;  general  divided  his  suspicions  between  him  and 

Lee,  who,  in  conversation,  once  Burke,  but  finailv  fixed  them  on  the  for- 

it  that  he  was  the  author,  and  men    His  rank,  fbrtime,  tem|>er  and  tal- 

pretensions   are   supporte<l    in  a  ents  concur  to  render  it  probable;  die 

»y    GiiYllestone  ;    Wilkes;    Hugh  friends  and  enemies  of  Sackville  and  Ju- 

•y  ;  Boyd,  a  writer  of  some  talent  nius  are  the  same,  and  their  i)olitical  prin- 

mpbeirs  Life  of  Boyd) ;  Dunning  ciples    coincide.     SackvilleVi    unmerited 

ihburton),  who  was  solicilor-gen-  disgrace  is  well  known ;  his  hostility  to 

the    time  ;    Delolme ;    Glover ;  the  king  may  have  arisen  from  having 

Tooke,  &c.    Burke  was  strongly  been  forbidden  the  court ;  Mansfield  was 

id  in  his  day,  but  he  spontane-  a  crown-officer  at  die  time  of  his  trial : 

enied  it ;  and',  apart  from  internal  Bedford  was  a  connexion,  and  on  bad 

rations   drawn  from  his  temper,  terms  with  lum;  Grafton  was  a  witness 
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against  him ;  Granby  was  second  in  com-  those  of  Heron,  a  paeudonym  (London, 

mand  at  Minden,  and  concurred  in  effect-  1801,  of  which  it  is  strange  that  we  find  no 

ing    his   di^igracc;    Borrington    was    the  account  in  tlic  English  reviewB  of  that  daj), 

organ  of  his  dismission.    This  opinion  has  and  particularly  of  Woodfall,  whh  notes 

been    maintained  in  Coventry's  Critical  and  illustrations.    A  French  transhtioD 

Inquiry  (London,  1825),  and,  with  addi-  by  Parisot,  with  a  commentaiy,  was  pub- 

tional  proofs,  in  Junius  Unmasked  (Bos-  lished  in  Paris,  in  1823. 

ton,  1^^);  but,  although  many  striking  Junks  ;   large,   flat-bottomed    venel^ 

coincidences  have  been  pouited  out,  the  from  100  to  150  tons  burden,  ii0ed  by  the 

proof  is  by  no  means  complete  in  favor  Chinese.    They  have  three  mafllB,  and  a 

of  this  hypothesis.    In  the  Posthumous  short  bowsprit  placed  on  the  stBiboaid 

Works  of  Junius  (New  York,  J  829),  with  bow.    The  masts  are  supported  by  two  or 

an  Inquiry  respecting  the  Author,  the  let-  three  shrouds,  which,  at  times,  are  aD 

ters  are  a8cril)ed  to  Home  Tooke.    A  late  carried  on  tlie  windward  side,     (hi  the 

writer  has  started  the  hypothesis  that  lord  fore  and  main-mast  is  a  sort  of  hig-sail, 

Chatham  was  Junius  (£9501/ on  Junius  ATu/  of  cane  or  bamboo.    Similar    to  these 

At5  Le//er9,  by  B.  Waterhouse,  8vo.,  Boston,  junks  are  tlic  Japanese  barks,  which  are 

1831).    A  still  more  recent  writer  hos  made  80  or  90  feet  long  on  one  deck,  but  have 

an  ingenious  attempt  to  show  that   lord  only  one  mast,  tnat  carries  a  square-sail, 

Temple,  brother  of  Geo.  Grenville,  was  and  forward  one  or  twojibe,  made  of  cotton, 

the  author  oftliese  celebrated  letters.    The  Juno    (witli    the  Greeks,  Hert\   the 

fact  that  Grenville  was  the  favorite  of  Ju-  highest  and  most  powerful  divinity  of  the 

nius,  has  ot\en  been  mentioned,  and  it  has  Greeks  and  Romans,  next  to  Jupiter  (the 

also  been  sus|)ected,  for  various  reasons,  Greek  Zeus),  of  whom  she  was  the  siEtrr 

that  lord  Temple  was,  in  some  way,  con-  and   wife,  was  the  daughter  of  Kronos 

nected  with  Junius;  Butler  (without  sus-  (Satuni)  and  Rhea  Arcadia.    Argos  and 

pecting  Temple)  mentions  that  the  letters  Samos  claimed  the  honor  of  her  biith. 

appeared  to  l)e  written  in  a  lady's  hand,  According  to  Homer,  she  was  educated 

and  that  Wilkes  once  received  a  card  by  Occaims  and  Thetis ;  according  to  otb- 

from  old  lady  Temple,  in  her  own  bond,  ere,  by  the  Hours.    Her  marriage  with 

which  they  agreed  in  thinking  resembled  Jupiter,  on  the  island  of  Crete,  was  bon- 

the  hand-writing  of  the  Icilere.     We  have  ored  by  the  presence  of  all  the  goda.    Ac- 

alrcatly  cited  a  remarkable  f)assaffc  fn)m  cording  to  Homer,  Jupiter  embraced  her 

the  Edinburgh  Review  on  tlic  subject  of  witliout  the  knowledge  of  their  parents; 

Juuius's    iM)liiical    connexions,    and    the  and  otliers  say  that  he  subdued  her  by  ar- 

statcment  from  the  Globe  seems  to  point  tifice,  on  tlie  island  of  Samos,  and  tlwre 

out  his  family.    Geo.  Grenville  has  him-  married  her.    After  he  had  iove<l  her  for 

self  l)een  suspected  to  be  Junius;  but  it  is  a  long  time  witliout  any  return,  he  once 

sufficient  to  ol)serve  that  he  died  in  1770,  saw  her  without  her  attendants,  wandff* 

when  but  a  small  part  of  the  letters  had  ing  on  the  mountain  of  Thronax,  aini 

appeared.    The  auihoreliip  is  ascribed  to  afterwards  lying  down  to  rest.    He  col- 

lonl  Temi)lo,  in  the  work  to  which  we  lected  a  dark  cloud,  and  threw  himself  at 

rcfer,by  Mr.  Newhall,  of  Salem,  in  Massa-  her  feet  in  the  form  of  a  cuckoo,  trein- 

chusetts  (LeWcr*  on  Jwniiw,  Boston,  lH3i),  bling  %vitli  wet  and  cold.    She  compas- 

on  the  ground  of  the  well   established  sionately  took  tl)e  poor  burd  under  her 

facts,  that  his  poHtical  and  personal  ct)n-  mantle;  but  the  god  immediately  assumed 

nexions  were  the  same;  that  the  o])inions  his  tnie  form,  and,  in  order  to  enjoy  her, 

of  Junius,  in  regard  to  Chuthain  and  some  promised  her  marriage.     Their  marriage 

odier  juM^ons,  dilfered  ut  different  times ;  was  not  fortunate.    The  proud,  ambitious 

and  that  this  difVcn'nce  agn^cs  with  the  and  jealous  Juno  could  not  bear  the  frt- 

changes  in  lord  Temple's  feelings  towards  quent  infidelitiea  of  her  husband ;  but  he 

those  individuals ;  that  tlie  political  princi-  tn-ated  her  with  all  that  severity  %Thich, 

pies  of  tlie  two  coincide:  ho  also  endeav-  in  ancient  times,  the  husband  waa  accus- 

ors  to  show  that  Tenjple's  talents,  age,  tomed  to  use  towanls  the  wife.    The  nn- 

circuiiistances,  style  of  writing  and  think-  cient  poets,  particularly  Homer,  give  us 

ing,  of  which  hv  gives  specimens,  rentier  many  instances  of  this  kind.    AVhen  Juno 

his  hyiwthesis  prolmhlo ;  and  we  would  had  driven  Hercules,  tlie  fav-orite  of  M 

add,  tJiat,  if  it  is  not  the  true  one,  it  is  cer-  husliand,  to  Cos,  by  a  stomn,  Jupiter  was 

tainly  eml>arnissed  with  f«\ver  ciifficidties  so  ongry  that  he  t>ouud  her  hands  and 

than  any  wliich  has  come  to  ourknowledge^  feet,  loaded  her  with  two  anvils,  and  ius- 

but  JS/on  iioslnnn  tantas  compomrc  Hies,  pended  her  from  Olyminis.     No  one  of 

The  most  valuable  editions  of  Junius  are  the  other  gods  coul^  help  ber.    During 
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[ftn  war,  halting  lulled  Jupiter  to  deaa,  who  counteracted  the  projects  of 
I  Older  to  give  the  victory  to  the  Jupiter  and  other  godH,  or  of  heroes  and 
duriog  his  slumbere,  she  escaped  men.  She  was  woi'sliipped  in  all  Greece, 
Sdihy  from  the  blows  which  Ju-  but  her  prhicipal  seats  were  at  Arj^os,  in  the 
ned  at  her  %vhcn  he  awoke.  Iji  vicinity  of  which  was  her  famous  temple, 
it  |M>eti7,  Juno  is  described  as  a  the  Ilrraeum,  and  at  Samoa,  the  [>]ace  of 
hostile  to  Hercules,  ap|)earing  un-  her  birth  and  marriage :  hence  one  of  her 
M  to  him,  e%'en  at  his  birth,  nnd  e[>ithets  was  Samia,  The  Samian  Jimo 
I  him  afterguards  in  all  his  under-  was  re])resentod,  on  cuius,  with  a  ^res- 
Homer  generalized  this  idea,  cent  on  her  head,  and  her  hands  resting 
resented  her  as  a  malicious  go<l-  on  two  wands.  The  companions  of  Juno 
whom  he  made  use  whenever  a  were  the  Nymj)ljs,  Graces  and  Hours. 
B  to  be  interrupted,  or  an  enter-  Iris  (q.  v.j  was  her  particular  servant, 
sfeated.  He  describes  minutely  Among  animals,  the  peacock,  the  goose 
which  Juno  used  to  assist  the  and  die  cuckoo  were  saci-ed  to  her.  Her 
contraiy  to  the  command  of  her  usual  attribute  is  tlie  royal  diadem, 
.  She  is  also  the  malicious  per-  formed  like  a  long  triangle.'  She  often 
>f  the  objects  of  Jupiter's  amours  ha^  a  veil  bi^spangled  with  stars,  either  as 
Btona,  Semele  and  Alcmcne),  and  a  covering  for  her  head,  or  hanging 
children  by  him.  Among  the  loosely  behind  her.  On  a  gem  in  the 
fercules  and  Kacchus  suffered  collection  of  Stosch,  she  appears  in 
The  Thebans  likewise  felt  the  calm  majesty,  seated  on  a  throne,  bavins 
»f  her  hatred,  because  Hercules  at  her  biack,  on  each  side,  the  sun  and 
a  among  them.  She  persecuted  moon,  and  over  her  head  the  planets,  to 
I  and  his  family,  l)ecause  he  had  signify  tliat  she  is  the  queen  of  heaven. 
I  the  young  mcchus.  All  who  She  \b  drawn  in  a  carriage  by  two  pea- 
to  themselves,  or  attributed  to  cocks.  The  statues  of  Juno,  among  the 
miperiority  to  her,  experienced  ancients,werenot  very  numerous,  and  even 
jeance.  The  beauty  ot  Jimo  is  during  the  time  when  sculpture  was  in  its 
,  majestic,  and  calculated  to  in-  most  perfect  stata,  the  Greeks  possessed 
e :  she  wanted  tlie  sofl,  insinuat-  no  particularly  celebrated  statues  of 
heart-touching  beauty  of  Venus,  her.  Most  of  the  portraits  of  Juno,  on 
"rojan  war,  she  was  the  protector  gems,  are  by  the  Greek  artists  of  the  time 
rreeks.  She  sometimes  mingled  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Juno  had  the 
Q  the  combat:  thus,  e.e.,  Jupiter  same  character  among  the  Romans  as 
owed  her  to  remove  Mars,  the  among  tlie  Greeks.  They  called  her 
r  of  the  Trojans,  from  the  batde.  generally  Juno  Regina  (Regia),  Pnmuba 
of  the  goddesses  dared  contend  Matrona  (as  protector  of  betrothed  lirgins), 
in  fight  Diana  once  attempted  Lucina  (q.  v.),  and  liyihyia.  She  had  sev- 
er cheeks  feh  the  sti*ength  of  the  eral  temples  in  Rome.  The  first  days  of 
luno.  Her  children  were  Hebe,  every  month, and  the  wholeof  June,  were 
Mars  and  Vulcan.  The  last,  sacr(;d  to  her.  (On  the  planet  of  this  name, 
f  she  is  said  to  have  borne  without  see  Planets,) 

tatice  of  Jupiter,  in  revenge  fur  Ju!VTA(i^p(mi9A,  an  assembly), in  Spain; 

lucing  Minerva    from    his  own  a  high  council  of  state.    There  were,  for- 

According  to  some  writers,  she  merly,  but  two— the  royal  junta  of  com- 

»  the  mother  of  the  monster  Ty-  merce,  the    mint   and    tlie    mines  {rtcU 

ut  others  assign  him  a  different  junta  general  de  comerdoj  moneda,  minag 

PourdifferentTdeas  art>  associated  y  deptndtncias  de   estrangeros)^  and  the 

o.    According  to  the  Or|)hic  doc-  Tward   of  the    tobacxo    monopoly    [real 

be  was  die  s>'inbol  of  the  lower  junta  dt  tabacoX.    The  assembly  of  the 

ipiter  was  of  the  upper  air,  or  of  estates  of  the  kingdom  was   called  the 

1  ffeneral.    With  tliis  was  joined  cartes.    But,  in  1803,  Napoleon  summon- 

idea,  derived  fh)m  the  Pelusgic  ed  together  the  notables  of  the  kingdom, 

uSamos,  which  represented  her  as  undtT  die  title  of  a  Jun/o,  to  die  number 

n  of  the  gods.  To  this  was  added  of  150  niemliers  ;  of  %vhom  50  were  to 

nician  notion ;  the  Venus  Urania,  represent  the  spiritual,  and  100  the  secu- 

b  name  die  Phocniciniis  wor8hi|)-  lar  interests  of^  die  countrj'.     Only  90 

ire,  being  confounded,  in  Greece,  members,  in    fact,  appeared,   and  these 

10.    As  such,  she  was  particularly  without  sufficient  powers — a  circumstmice, 

ped  at  Argos.    Finally,  the  poets  however,  which  embarrassed  him  little. 

'  the  character  of  a  malicious  god-  The  junta  was  organized  June  15, 1808| 
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UDder  the  presidcDcy  of  D'Aganzc,  min-  seeing^  the  laud4kundtring^  the  d€ui<om- 

ister  of  finance,  and  unauiiiiously  acce])t-  pellxng,    A  higher  idea  makes  him  the 

ed  the  new  constitution.    But  when  king  father  of  gods  and  men,  as  indeed  Homer 

Joseph  was  obliged  to  leave  Madrid,  Au-  calls  him.    Still  this  is  not  the  idea  oft 

gust  1,  a  new  junta  was  assembled,  com-  supreme  being,  the  creator  of  the  world, 

posed  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  in-  which  first  arose  at  a  later  period.    The 

surrcction.     It  consisted  at  first  of  26  more  common  idea,  at  this  time,  was  thtf 

members.  The  count  Florida-Blanca  wub  of  Jupiter  Herceus,  who,  being  only  the 

its  president     Its  number -was  afterwards  governor  and  protector  of  houses,  fanulicf 

fixed  at  44.     The  advance  of  tlie  French  and  their  pomessions,  or  of  a  wbde  peo- 

drove  this  junta  to  Seville,  whence  they  pie  and  a  particular  territory,  was  of  coune 

subsequently  retired  to  Cadiz.    Besides  nothing  more  than  a  local  deity.    He  is 

this  central   junta,  there  was,  in  every  also  the  ruler  and  director  of  the  fttes  of 

province  not  subjugated  by  the  French,  a  men,  and  holds  in  his  hand  a  balance,  in 

provincial  junta,  subordinate  to  it.    (Sec  which  he  weighs  out  to  each  one  his  pro- 

Spain,}— In  Etislish,  the   word  junto  is  portion  of  good  and  of  eviL    Two  urns 

used  as  a  term  oi  reproach,  for  a  cabal  or  also  stand  in  his  palace ;  in  one  of  which  m 

faction.  evil,  and  in  the  other  good.  SometimeB  be 

Jupiter  (in  Greek,  Zeus) ;  son  of  Sutum  gives  to  mortals  a  lot  mingled  from  both; 

and  Rhea.    The  Greek  name  of  his  father  sometimes  drawn  from  one  alone.    But, 

being  Kronos,  he    is    sometimes  called  nevertheless,  he  is  himself  subject  to  Fair, 

Kronion  and  Kronides,     He  is  the  brother  an  unknown  being,  wrapped  up  in  ob- 

of  Vesta,  Ceres,  Juno,  Neptune  and  Pluto,  scurity.    He  is  the  wisest  of  gods  sod 

In  the  different  periods  of  Grecian  histo-  men.    Minerva  mts  ever  at  his  side.    He 

ry,  very  different  notions  were  entertained  forms  his  purposes  without  the  *— m^i*** 

respecting  this  god.  The  Pelasgi  honored  of  any  one,  and  to  whomsoerer  he  does 

him,  from  the  most  remote  times,  as  the  not  disclose  them,  they  remain  inscrutable. 

symbol  of  nature.    His  oracle  was  at  Do-  He  aids  man  with  his  counsel,  and  from 

dona,  and  hence  he  is  called  the  Dodoniany  this  is  called  the  giver  of  good  advice.    He 

Pdasgic  king.    In  the  Orphic  religion,  is  true  ;  his  promises  are  irreyocable  asd 

Jupiter  was  a  physical  symbol,  and  denot-  infallible.    He  knows  the  fetes  of  men. 

ed  the  upper  air,  tlie  outlier;  and  Juno,  the  He  hears  those  oaths  of  mortals  which 

symbol  of  tlie  lower  air,  was  connected  they  swear  by  him,  and  punishes  peij^ir 

with  him  as  sister  and  wife.    Hence  tlic  in  Uie  severest  manner.    All  injustice  and 

fbllowtiig    Homeric    fable    is  explained,  cruelty  is  hateful  to  him.    Whoever  wifi 

Juuo,  Ne])tune  and  Apollo  wish  to  bind  not  listen  to  a  suppliant  offender  (ffltefet), 

Jupiter ;   but  Thetis  calls  the  hundred-  and  forgive  him,  him  Jupiter  {mttUtioi] 

armed  Briareus  to  his  assistance,  who,  by  punishes.    He  is  kind  and  benevolent,  and 

his  mere  presence,  prevented  the  gods  wishes  men  to  be  so  hkcwise  to  each  oth- 

from  carrying  their  plot  into   execution  er.     Hence  he  is  called  Jupiter  Xtma$ 

(the  contest  of  the  elements,  in  which  (the  protector  of  strangers).     These  ideas 

tlie  a>ther  would  have  been  in  danger  of  of  Jupiter,  which  are  found   in  Hooier 

being  overcome,  had  it  not  at  length  ^un-  and  in  the  poets  of  his  time,  although  « 

ed  the  victor}'  through  its  strength,  Bria-  yet  limited  by  local  circumstances,  wen 

reus).    Thus  also  we  may  explain,  sym-  m  afler  times  more  fully  unfolded,  in  pro- 

bolically,  the    fable,    that    Ju])iter    once  portion  as  the  intellectual  cultivation  of 

boasted  timt  he  would  let  down  a  chain  the  Greeks  increased,  and  a  purer  pliiki*' 

from  heaven,  u))on  which  all  the  ^ods  might  ophy  began  to  be  difibsed.     With  this  are 

hang,  and  still  would  not  he  able  to  drag  connected  those  historical  traditiom^  ar- 

him  down  ;  but  ho  would  draw  tliem,  to-  conhng  to  which  Jupiter  was  born  and 

getlier  widi  tlie  earth  and  sea,  up  to  lum-  bred   upon  mount  Ida,  in  the  island  of 

self^  and  Uien,  winding  the  chain  around  Crete ;  for  an  oracle  of  Uranus  and  Tem 

the  top  of  Olympus,  wouhl  leave  tliem  had  counselled  Rhea  to  bring  forth  ber 

swingiii<;  in  the  clouds    (the    combined  son  upon  that  bill,  lest  he  should  be  de- 

efforts  of  all  the  lower  elements  are  not  voured  by  Saturn.    Different  tnulitious  as- 

sutricicnt  to  dniw  down  the  a)ther  from  sign  his  birth  to  different  places ;  some 

its  seat).    From  the  symbol  of  the  ffither  say  that  it  occurred  at  Messene,  othen  at 

was  evolved  the  |K)otii-  conception  of  Ju-  Thebes,    Olenus    in    iEtolia,    JEm  in 

piter,  as  niler  of  tlie  fftlior  and  the  up})er  Achoia,  upon  the  hill  Lyctos  orlHcta 

air.    In  reference  to  this,  he  has  the  fol-  in  Crete,  on  mount  Lyceus  in  Arcadia 

lowing  surnames,  the  lightning-loving^  the  (where  the  cavern  was  shown  in  wliich 

rhud'ColUctingy  the  high-seated^  the  far-  his  mother  bore  him).    Equally  different 
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■cconots  respecting  the  place  cd,  and  the  Titans  were  hiiried  down  to 
6  WB8  educated.    According  to  Tartarus.    JupiUT,  having  how  obtahied 
Pem  educated  him,  and  conceal-  full  p>os8e88iou  of  the  sovereignty,  shared 
luring  the  ni^t,  in  a  cave  of  the  his    father's    kingdom    by  lot  with    his 
KMintain  Ameus  ;  doves  brought  brothers  ;  he  liinisclf  receiving  the  hcav- 
to  him.     The  Arcadians  and  en  and  tlie  earth,  Neptune  the  kingdom 
DS  aay  that  he  was  educated  by  of  tlie  sea,  and  Pluto  tJie  infernal  regions. 
pha,  who  received  him  from  tlie  But  fearful  monsters  threatened  tlie  new 
and  bathed  him  in  the  fountain  gods  with  destruction.    Terra,  angry  that 
a.    According  to  otlier  accounts,  her  children,  the  Titans,  should  be  kept 
ler  intrusted  the  child  to  the  care  imprisoned  in  the   deinhs  of  Tartai-Uir, 
Uretes,  and  these  gave  him  to  the  gave  birth  to  the  dreadiful  giants  wlio  re- 
Ida  and  Adrastea,to  nurse,  whilst  belled  against  the  new  gods.    These  were 
nselves,  by  a  continual  clashing  conquered  by  the  aid  of  Hercules.    But 
flhjelda,  prevented  Saturn  from  Terra,  still  retaining  her  anger,  bore  to  Tar- 
die  cries  of  the  child.     Instead  tarus,  TyphoBus  (Typhaou,  Tjj)lion),  the 
)r,  Saturn  is  said  to  have  s^valiow-  most  frightful  of  all  the  monsters,  whom 
le  swathed  in  a  goat's  hide  and  Jupiter  conquered  with  tlie  greatest  diffi- 
with  honey,  which  they  gave  cutty.    According  to  some,  Ju[)iter  pur- 
coording  to  others,  he  was  edu-  sued  him  witli  his  lightnings  and  sickle, 
the  daughters  of  the  Cretan  king  until,  at  length,  on  a  hill  called  Casius,  they 
f    Amaluea    and    MeUssa,  who  joined    batOc.     T}'phoeus  wound  about 
lim  with  the  milk  of  the  goat  Jupiter  witli  liis  dragon  folde,  flung  him' 
•,  one  of  whose  bonis  Jupiter  upon  the  ground,  and  with  his  own  sickle 
into  the  horn   of  plenty.    He  cut  out  the  tendons  of  his  hands  and  fe(;t, 
ly  rapidly.    Whilst  ne  was  yet  dragged  him  into  the  Corcyrean  cavern, 
ir  old,  he  was  already  able  to  af-  and  stationed  a  dragon  to  keep  watch 
istance   in    the    execution  of  a  over  him.    But  Mercury  and  iE^pan  (a 
which  his  mother  had  formed  son  of  Jupiter  and  iEga,  Pan's  wife,  or  a 
lis  fioher.    From  Metis  (goddess  foster  brother  of  Jupiter)  freed  Jupiter  by 
im\  Jupiter  received  an  emetic  stealth  from  ihe  ilia^n,  cured  him,  and 
le  gave  to  Saturn.    The  potion  set  him    u[>oh    a  winged  chariot,  from 
so  well,  that  he  tlirew  up  all  the  which  he  hurled  his  lightnings  down  up- 
wbich  he  had  «wallowed,  even  on  Typhoens.    At  Nisus  and  upon  Hs- 
9De  which  he  had  swallowed  lost  mus,  tliey  fought  with  each  other  ;  but  at 
me  Jupiter  deposited  at  the  foot  length  Jupiter    gained  the  victory,  and 
ISBUS,  near  Pytho,  for  a  memori-  cnished  the    bleeding    monster  beneatli 
jpoeeeded  now  to  dethrone  his  JEma,  or  the  island  rithecusa.    Jupiter 
The  oldest  sons  of  Uranus  and  now  foiuid  himself  in  quiet  possession  of 
te  hundred-handed  giants,  and  the  the  sovereignty,  which  was  solemnly  sur- 
t  were  fast  bound  in  Tartarus,  and  rcndere<l  to  him  by  the  other  gods,  to 
strous  Compe  kept  guard  over  the  each  one  of  whom  he  therefore  gave  a 
BL    Jupiter  killeatlie  monster  by  reward.    From  this  time  he  was  king  of 
06  of  Terra,  and  set  free  the  pris-  the  gods — an  idea  which  seems  to  have 
Out  of  gratitude,  they  armed  Ju-  origiuated  when  Greece  had  as  yet  only 
h  the  lightnmg,  which,  until  tliat  her  smaller  kmgs.    And  even  as  these  of- 
id  lain  concealed  in  the  earth ;  ten  chosti  from  among  themselves  a  iini- 
s  with  the  trident ;  and  to  Pluto  versal  king  or  governor,  who  should  hold 
fe  a  helmet  which  rendered  the  tlie  first  rank  (ap,  for  example,  Agomeiu- 
inviaible.    He  then  dethroned  liis  non  in  the  Trojan  war),  so  also,  according 
ind  castrated  him  with  the  same  to  the  representations  of  the  poets,  did  the 
whwh  the  former  had  before  used  gods.    They  chose  Jupiter  their  kuig  and 
3118  for  a  similar  purpose.    The  leader :  he  had  therefore  die  right,  on  im- 
rare  not  contented  with  this  change  porumt  occasions,  to  assemble  Uieni  in  his 
tmment,  and   there   arose   a  10  ]mlace.    In  the  Trojan  war,  he  forbade 
V  between  them  on  one  side,  and  the  deides  from  taking  further  part  in  it, 
Iran  of  &itum  and  the  hundred-  and  threatened  to  huri  any  transgressor 
^ants  on  the  other.    (See  Briare-  of  his  command  down  to  Taruirus.    The 
tie  theatre  of  battle  was  the  hills  king  Jupiter  is  fonned,  by  Homer,  atler  the 
ipus  and  Othrys.    From  the  latter  exact  fashion  of  tlie  Grecian  kings  of  the 
toe  Titans,  from  the  former  the  period,  and  his  whole  character  is  painted 
fa.    At  length  the  Itttter  conquer-  in  exact  accordance  with  the  characters  of 
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the  old  Greek  heroes — ^rude,  wild  and  pas-  Acrisius,  and  mother  of  Perseus  ;  Niobe, 
sionate.    A  scourge  is  even  ascribed  to  daughter   of    Phoroneus,  the    fim   on 
him,  with  which,  as  king,  he  may  admin-  among    mortals    whom     Jupiter   loved, 
istcr  chastisemcnL      This  idea  was  lior-  mother  of  Argus,  the  thini  king  of  Argoa; 
rowed  from  the  Egyptians,  amongst  whom  Maia,  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  rnotlier  of 
the  scourge  was  an  emblem  of  kingly  Mcrcuiy  ;  her  sister  Tayjrrte,  mother  of 
power.    As  ruler  of  the  earth,  Jupiter  Lacedsmon,  and  the  tliira  sister  Rlectn, 
particularly  directed  his  attention  to  the  mother  of  Dardanus  ;  besides  these  were 
race  of  men,  which  he  exterminated,  be-  Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmu^  and  mother 
cause  it  had  become  corrupted  and  vi-  of  Bacchus ;  £iut>pa,  daughter  of  Phcr- 
cious,  and  then  created  another  and  l)etter  nix  or  Agenor,   and  sister  of  Cadmus, 
from  the  trees.    He  caused  Prometheus,  modier  of  MiiK)s,  Sarpcdon  and  Rhada- 
who  had  stolen  fire  from  heaven  fur  men,  manthus  ;  Caliisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon 
to  be  bound  by  Vulcan  on  the  Colchian  or  Nycteus,  motlicr  of  Areas ;   lo,  dangh- 
Caucasus,  whilst  his  liver  was  to  be  ever  ter  of  Inachus  or  Argus  Panoptes,  mofJier 
preyed  on  by  a  vulture.     Ho  killed  Escu-  of  Kpaphus  ;  Leda,  daughter  of  theiEto- 
lapius  with  his  lightnings,  because,  by  his  lian  king  Thestius  or  Glaucus,  mother  of 
arts  of  healing,  he  h^  unpeopled  the  Helen  and  Pollux;   i£gina,  daughter  of 
realm  of  Pluto ;   and  when  Phoebus,  to  die  river-eod   iEsopus    and    mother  of 
avenge  his  son,  slew  tlie  Cyclops  who  had  ^Eacus ;  Antiope,  (laughter  of  Nvcteu^ 
forged  his  lightnings,  he  banished  him  a  and  mother  or  Amphion   and  2!ethufl; 
long  time  from  heaven  to  eardi.    He  pun-  Elara,    daughter   of    Orchetiicnufi^   and 
ish^  with  death  Sahnoneus,  who  imi-  motlier  of  iLe  giant  Tlryos.     The  iaaiof 
tated  his  tliunder ;   Idas,  who  wished  to  his  mistresses  ^vas  the  beautiful  Aicmfoe, 
slay  Pollux ;  Capaneus,  who  was  tlie  first  the  mother  of  Hercules.     Tlie  Nyiniihs 
to  scale  the  walls  of  Thebes ;  and  afler-  arc  alBO  regarded  as  the  daughters  of  Jo- 
wards,  also,  the  Curetes,  who,  at  the  per-  ])iter.    At  a  later  period,  bv  his  rape  of 
suasion  of  Juno,  had  concealed  the  young  the  beautiful  Ganymede,   lie    gave  the 
Epaphus,    and    tlie    Achaian    river-god  Greeks  the  first  example  of  the  love  of 
.-^sopus,  who  had  endeavored  to  regain  Imys.       Jupiter    had    maay    oracles  in 
his  daughter,  whom  Jupiter  had  carried  Greece;  for  instance,  at  Dodona,  at  Olym- 
of!I    He  went  through  the  world,  punish-  pia,  altliouffh  the  latter  afler  a  short  time 
ing  the  wicked,  and  rewarding  the  good,  ceased,  and  one  in  a  holy  grotto  on  mount 
His  peoulioi*  sen-ants  were  the  Hone  and  Ida  in  Crete.    His  most  famous  temple 
Morcur}'.      Ganymede,    who    took    the  in  Greece  was  that  of  Olympia  or  Pisa, 
place  of  Hebe,  was  cui)-bearer  to  him  and  He  was  also  especially  honored  at  Dodo- 
the  other  gods.     His  palace  is  on  Olym-  na  in  Epirus,  on  mount  Casius  in  Kg}*!*, 
pus.    Themis  or  Dike  sits  on  a  throne  l>e-  in  the  city  Nemea  in  Argolis,  on  ^£tiia,on 
side  Iiim.     His  first  wife  was  Metis,  a  mount  Athos  and  Dictie,  and  many  other 
daughter  of  Oceanus,  the  wisest  of  all  the  j)lacc»s.     In  this  way  we  have  many  of  th' 
deities.     But  when  Uranus  and  Ten*a  tore-  suniames  of  Jupiter  explained.     By  tin* 
told  to  him  that  she  would  bear  a  child  Romans  he  is  called   Feretrius,  E^dut, 
who  should  deprive  him  of  his  sovereign-  Statorj   CapUolimts,  and    the   like.     lb 
ty,  he  devoured  her  during  her  pregnancy;  most    usual    attribute    is    the    thunder 
and  thence  it  came  to  [)ass  that  jMinerva,  boir,    which    he    eitlier    holds    hims^ 
some  time  afler,  was  born  from  his  head,  in  his  hand,  or  which  the  eagle  bears  at 
His  second  wife  was  Themis,  a  daughter  his  side,    lie  is  always  attended  by  the 
of  Unuius  and  Terra,  who  bore  him  the  eagle,  and   sometimes    by   the   boa'utifiil 
Hone  and  Parca\     His  thin!  wife  was  Ju-  Ganymede.  He  is  usually  represented  with 
no.    Among  the  goddesses,  he  also  loved  a  crown  and  sc«ptre.  His  countenance  di$- 
Dione,  a  daughter  of  ^tlier  and  Terra,  plays  seriousness  and   majesty,  miorkd 
and  was  by  her  the  father  of  Aphrodite,  with  benevolence  and  screnit}*.     Of  the 
At  a  later  j)eriod,  Mnemosyne,  daughter  statues  of  Jupiter,  we  have  received  but  a 
of  Uranus  and  Terra,  bore  him  the  nine  few  from  antiquity,  and  none  of  the  lirei 
Muses,  he  having  siK'iit  nine  nights  in  her  rank.    By  far  the  most  beautiful  repixv 
embraces  ;   Ceres,  his  sister,  became  by  si»ntiitions  of  liiiii  are  found  uiiou  gems, 
liim  tlie  mother  of  Proserpine;   Eur>-  which  present  to  us  the  kin^  of  the  gods  in 
nome,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis,  the  different  scenes  of  his  histor>';  some- 
became  mother  of  the  Graces  ;  Latona,  times  only  tlie  bust,  sometimes  tlie  whole 
daughter  of  a  Titxm  and  Phoelx?,  moth-  figure;  sometimes  alone,  at  ot hem  gnNJ[^ 
cr  of  A|)ollo   and   Diuna.     Among   his  with  other  figures.    That  cclebnued  mtf- 
mortal  mistresses  were  Danae,  daughtfT  of  tcrpiece  of  Gnsciau  art,  the  statue  of  Jupiicr 
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Ofympiusi  by  Phidias,  is  indeed  lost  to  us,  acres,  of  which  only  3000  arc  arable.    It 

fint  it  IB  highly  probable  that  in  tlie  excel-  is  the  most  rii^<^(rof  tlic  Western  Isles, 

Imt  heads  on  gems,  the  principal  traits  of  being  composed  chiefly  of  huge  rocks, 

it  are  preserved.    Upon  u  gem  in  the  cab-  piled  on  one  another  in'  the  utmost  disor- 

■  inet  of  Stosch,  the  beholder  admires  tho  der,  naked,  and  incu{>able  of  cultivation. 

deep  seriousness  mingled  with  a  heavenly  The  mountainous  ridgcui  terminate  in  four 

mildnees,  which  is  si>read  over  liis  whole  similar  peaked  mountains,  called  the  paps 

oouotenance,  and  the  beautiful  growth  of  of  Jurcu    The  oiily  cro{>s  are  oats,  barley, 

hair  fiJliug  down,  not  like  tlie  crisped  potatoes  and  flax  ;  the  cuief  maiuire  is 

]ocka  of  youth,  but  m  eentle  undulations  the  sou-weed,  wliicli  is  cast  asliore.  Tliero 

of  a  ripe,  niBuly  a^  closely  resombliug  is  only  one  small  village,  called  Jura.  Tho 

the  mane  of  the  lion,  die  king  of  beasts.  GacUc  is  the  only  language  s[K)keu  in  the 

Upon  another  j^m,  Jupiter  is  enthroned  island.    Population,  12(34. 

in  an  arm-chair,  qb  kuig  of  heaven  and  JuaA  ;  a  chain  of  mountains  al)outf)0 

eaith.    The  moon  and  stars  ore  round  leagues  in  length,  and  15  in  bn*adth.    It 

abcmt  him,  the  ^iol)e  is  in  his  right  hand,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Savoy  AI|)S  (q.  v.), 

the  aceptre  in  lus  left,  and  a  diadem  on  his  extending  from  the  Rhine,  near  Bale,  to 

bead,  to  point  him  out  clearly  as  the  su-  the  Rhone,  aboiU  10  miles  Itelow  Geneva. 

pceme  ruler.    The  lower  [lart  of  tlie  l)ody  By  the  low  range  of  mountains  in  the 

IS  covered.    The   eagle  at  his  feet  sits  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  Jura  is  connected  with 

looking  up  to  him,  awaiting  his  commands,  the  lofly  Alps  of  lienie.    It  stretches  to- 

WhenJupiterKtaiids,he  is  generally  naked,  wards  the  n(»rtli  ui  several  long  ridges 

because  he  is  then  occupied  hi  a  way  between   France  and   Switzerland ;   the 

which  makes  clothing  an  incuiuhrance.  ridges    then   separate,    and    the    eastern 

Bulla  and  eagles  were  usually  oflcred  to  one,  which  is  the  ])rincinul,  is  continued 

Uni ;  the  oak  oud  l>eech-trees  were  sucred  tliroiigh  Neufchatel  and  the  canton  of 

to  hiui.    In  die  second  month  of  every  Soleure,  and  tenninates  on  tho   eastern 

fifth  year,  tiie  Olympic  games  were  cele-  side  of  the  Frickthal,  in  the  canton  of 

brnted  in  honor  of  bun.    l^sides  the  Ho-  Aargau,  on  the  Rhine,  where,  on    the 

raeric  and  Orphic  hymns  hi  honor  of  Ju-  Cieniian  side,  the  Schwarzwald  or  Black 

piter,  we  have  one  hy  Caliiniachus  and  Forest  is  a  continuation  of  it.    The  wcst- 

Cleanthes.    We  would  remark  that  the  ern  branch  exttnids  farther  to  the  north, 

ancients    reckoned    many   diifereiit   Ju-  ond  takes  the  name  of  the  Vosges.    Jura 

piteni.    Vorro  gives  300  of  that  name,  has  neither  the  pointed  summits  nor  the 

and  Cicero  tliree,  as  tlie  most  distinguish-  {)erenniul  snows  of  die  highest  peaks  of 

ed — tho  sons  of  i£ther,  of  Callus,  and  of  the  Alps.      One  of  the  highest  ])eaks. 

Saturn.    To  die  hist,  the  actions  of  all  the  mount  Reculct,  is  elevated  5310  feet  above 

rest  were  finally  attributed.  the  level  of  thesj;;;;.  and  the  Dole,  5185 

Jupiter  Ammoiu    Suflicient  has    lieen  feet.    The  Frcifen  department  of  the  Ju- 

Faid   for  the  limits  of  this  work,  on  this  ra,  a  portion  of  Franche-Conite,  on  the 

frreut  tleity  of  the  Egvptians,  in  Ammon,  Furieuse  and  the  Dctuhi:,  furnishes  silver, 


Ftrraius)\  a 

BOphical  society  (vol.  4,  new  series,  No.  1),  mountain  of  Africa,  in  Algiers,  supposed 

a  publication  not  yet  out  when  the  above-  to  l)e  the  high(;Bt  in  Barl>ary  ;  24  miles 

mentioned    article    wns    pn4mre<l,    Mr.  S.  of  Dellys,  (iO  S.  E.  of  Algiers.    It  is 

lloflgsoii  directs  the  attention  of  the  eiy-  at  least  24'  miles  long ;  and,  if  we  except 

mulogist  for  the  origin  of  the  word  .'7m-  a  pool  of  good   water,  bonlered  round 

mon  to  the  Beriwr  woni  Aman,  water  (the  with    orahle  ground,  tliat  lies  near  the 

^■enr  contrary  to  aiiftoi.  sand,  the  word  midtlle  of  it,  the  whole,  from  one  end  to 

froni  %vliich  Ainmon  is  generally  deriv<*d).  die  other,  is  a  contiiuuMl  range  of  naked 

(3ce  alsf)  Chamjiolliou's  Tableau  GtmraU  ro4'ks  and  pa^cipiccs.    In  the  winter  sea- 

prciixed  to  his  volume  of  jilatcs.  No.  3i>,  a.)  son,  die  ridge  of  this  mountain  is  always 

Jitpiter^  in  astronomy.    (Sc<i  Planets.)  covered  with  snow. 

Jcra  ;  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Jurt.     [Written  by  a  civilian.*]    The 
Isluoda  of  Scotland,  situated  to  the  north- 
east of  the  island  of  Islav,  and  opjMisite  to  *  Tlil:*  article,  nn  far  as  the  break  on  pafix-  ii."3, 
the  district  of  Knap-dale,  in  Argyleshut;,  '« tnuislaicrl  from  ilio  (Jmnan  roinvr*a/*..jw-A-^jr- 

...             .     -^  •            '      I     I,  ^ »,  ,,,i„  mm,  iiiiu  was  vmllon  by  u  (icniioii  civilian  no- 

^.T'^^  ^""?y  I^  ^  annexed.   It  extends  ^u„i^,^,,  ^^  ,he  juriaicJl   practice  of  ccuirirs 

fuUy  3t>  miles  in  length,  ami  is  on   an  av-  ^vhere  ll»e  civil  law  prevails,  and  where  the  trial 

tnfpi  7  broad,  containing  58,5(X)   Scots  by  jury  is  impcrlocily  uodorstooU,  and,  if  intro- 

TOL.  VII.  24 
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right  of  pumBhing  is  inseparable  from  under  the  name  of /my  iPaeeuaaium,  To 
the  executive  power  in  a  state ;  but,  since  this  essential  character  of  a  jury  are  unit- 
the  penal  authority  has  to  decide  re-  ed  several  properties  necessary  to  its  per- 
specting  the  property,  freedom  and  life  fection.  (a.)  Not  only  must  citizens  sit  in 
of  citizens,  the  executive  or  highest  pow-  judgment  on  citizens,  but  the  greateii 
er  may  easily  degenerate  into  despotism,  possible  equality  of  rank  is  to  be  sought, 
and  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  gov-  between  tlie  iudffus  and  the  party  to  be 
emment  into  slavery,  if  it  can  punish  at  judged,  in  order  that  the  interests  of  dif- 
will.  It  consequently  becomes  an  object  ferent  ranks  may  not  ^ve  rise  to  injustice, 
to  deprive  the  government  of  the  will  partiality,  or  false  decisions.  In  EneUud, 
and  power  to  punish  unjustly.  Now,  where  all  ranks,  below  the  hereditaiy 
since,  in  every  case  of  punishment,  a  peers,  are  by  law  equal,  and  without  ex- 
double  question  is  to  be  answered — first,  elusive  prerogatives  of  rank  or  Inrth,  tU 
whether  the  accused  committed  the  act  persons  not  bom  peers  of  the  land  (for 
with  which  he  is  charged,  and,  secondlv,  they,  as  an  intermediate  part  of  the  heredi- 
if  he  is  guilty,  what  consequences  do  tary  government,  between  king  and  peo- 
the  laws  attach  to  the  deed,  and  what  pie,  have  their  equals,  and,  conaequeotly, 
punishment  must  be  inflicted — ^the  execu-  their  jury,  only  in  the  house  of  londs)  are 
tive  power  will  be  sufficiently  restricted,  tried  by  the  same  jury.  In  the  ancient 
if  we  leave  it  to  answer  merely  the  lust  Gennan  courts,  which,  in  substance,  were 
Question,  and  leave  the  decision  of  the  juries,  the  equality  of  birth  between  the 
firat  to  a  separate,  independent  autliority.  judge  and  criminal  was  most  stricdy  ob* 
This  can  neither  be  limited  to  single  indi-  served  ;  not,  however,  so  much  thai 
viduals,  nor  to  a  permanent  college.  Both  no  inferior  person  could  be  judged  by  t 
are  too  much  subject  to  the  iufluences  of  the  higher,  as  that  no  higher  couM  be 
supreme  power.  The  mass  of  the  people,  judged  by  an  inferior.  (6.)  The  jiirow 
alone,  is  not  to  be  corrupted.  But,  since  cannot  well  be  chosen  otherwise  than  by  t 
the  mass  of  the  people  cannot  sit  in  judg-  public  officer — in  England,  by  the  shenC 
ment,  and  it  is  cdso  known  how  little  im-  To  guard  against  all  danger  of  partiafitT 
partial  justice  is  to  be  ex[>ected  fmni  the  and  undue  influence,  the  person  arraiffDed 
multitude,  when  their  own  interest  is  con-  has  the  right  of  rejecting  a  portion  of  the 
cenied,  tliis  aj^noy  must  be  committed  to  jurors  empanneled.  The  right  allowed 
swoni  substitutes,  chosen  for  single  cases,  to  the  prosecutor  is  more  limited.  In  Eng- 
or  only  for  short  periodes  in  order  that  land,  the  former  may  [in  capital  cai»es]  re- 
thc  |)opular  tribunal  may  not  degenerate  jecl  20,  and  in  crimes  of  high  treason,  35i 
into  an  esiabli!*hed  office.  These  8ul>sii-  The  public  prosecutor  cannot  chalkn^ 
tutes,  as  they  are  not  determined  before-  any  une  without  declared  cause,  (o.)  A 
hand,  cannot  become  the  object  of  cor-  jury,  which,  in  most  cases,  must  consist 
nipting  influences,  which,  tljough  they  of 'men  of  little  education,  cannot  he 
may  find  access  with  some,  hanlly  con  guided  in  their  conclusions  by  legal  niks 
witii  all.  In  these  views  lie  tlie  founda-  of  evidence,  but  only  by  their  general  iin- 
tion  and  essence  of  juries;  namely,  of  pressions  from  the  whole  train  of  circum- 
thc  {)elty  jury  in  Englaiid,  and  of  the  stances;  and,  on  this  account,  its  veidictfl 
jury  dejugemtnt,  in  imitation  of  it,  among  are  not  proper  subjects  of  revision.  In 
die  French.  In  the  former  country,  the  England,  triid  by  ^ury  is  extended  even  to 
love  offreedom  proceeded  still  farther,  and,  civil  cases,  esjiecially  for  settling  certaiD 
on  account  of  the  mischief  that  may  be  inntters  of  fact;  for  instance,  of  posEWSHon, 
produced  by  complaints,  invented  the  of  estimating  the  amount  of  damage,  &o. 
grand  jury,  consisting,  likewise,  of  sworn  ((L)  All  the  oiK^rations,  examuiations,  and 
n*pi*esentatives  of  the  people,  whose  func-  other  processes  necessary  in  a  criminal  trial, 
tion  it  is  to  decide  re8|>ccting  the  admissi-  are  to  be  p<*rtbrmed  in  the  presence  of  the 
bility  of  complaints,  and  whether,  in  con-  jury.  To  nfor  them  for  information  to  a  pro- 
fonnity  with  them,  a  criminal  prosecution  tocol,  or  to  the  rp[K>rts  of  an  officer,  would 
is  to  be  instituted  against  any  one.  Its  involve  difficulties,  and,  at  all  events,  leave 
counteriKirt  existed  ui  France  till  1809,  them  e.\}»osed  to  the  crrore  which  mijrht 

(lured  at  all.  has  been  impcrfecily  adininiMenvl.  ^^^  ^"^»n  »*»«  subjection  of  the  reporting 

It  has  bn^en  roiainod,  berau-it*  it  lias  N'oii  thought  officer  to  fon»ign  influences,  and  thusde^t 

that  the  views  of  the  continental  jurists  on  this  the  essential  object  of  trial  by  jur\\     With 

subject  w(,uld  be  curious  and  instructive     The  the  French  constitution,  the  triiJ  bvjurt 

writer,  it  wi  I  be  seen,  considers  the  trial  bv  lury  ...^  i         .i  .•        ..        j      "  •.   5 

almost  solelv  with  reference  to  criminal  ca^sci.^  ?^^  «P"^^'^^*  ''''  the  COUUnent,  aild  CXCIWhI, 

The  remainder  of  the  article  was  writieu  by  an  >«  many  persons,  high  admiration.     It  Hm 

eminent  American  jurist.  been  proved  by  Feuertiacfa,  in  hisdanical 
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ithiBMibject  (L&nd8hut,1813\,t]iat,  the  last  impreFBion  of  a  juiy  will  be  the 
ilitica]  view,  trial  by  jury  has  a  decisive  one.  The  charge,  by  which,  af- 
Dly  in  particular  coiistitutioiis,  iu  ter  the  termination  of  the  debates,  the  pre- 
ts  political  advautaffes  may  induce  siding  judge,  versed  in  the  law,  seeks  to 
iriook  its  defects,  when  considered  guide  the  deliberations  of  the  jury,  and 
in  reference  to  criminal  jurisdic-  aid  their  untaught  judgment,  may  con- 
political  objects  make  the  trial  by  tribute,  indeed,  to  remove  this  and  the  de- 
sessary  in  democracies.  Intrusted  ficieucies  remarked  below,  but  the  effect 
igle  magistrate,  or  to  a  permanent  of  it  is  very  inconsistent  with  the  object 
y,  the  criminal  jwwer  would  o[)en  of  jury  trials;  for  it  makes  him,  in  most 
ediate  avenue  to  sole  dominion,  or  c«ses,  master  of  the  judgment  One  may 
)cnicy.  Equally  indispensable  is  generally  foretell,  in  England,  the  verdict 
tnixe<l  constitution,  like  the  Eng-  of  the  jury  from  the  charge  of  the  judge, 
r  it  would  become  either  a  pure  2.  Experience  confirms  it,  and  it  lies  in 
hy,  democracy  or  aristocracy,  if  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  jury  regu- 
lense  preponderance  of  the  {)enal  larly  hesitate,  even  against  their  convic- 
hould  be  committed  solely  to  the  tion,  to  give  a  verdict  of  guilty,  when  it  ex- 
h,  or  to  one  of  the  powers  coun-  poses  the  })arty  to  a  punisliment,  in  the 
flf  and  restricting  him,  die  people  public  opinion,  more  severe  than  just 
ody  representing  the  national  sov-  To  common  penetration,  it  is  extremely 
'•  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ap-  difficult  to  8e|>arate  the  lact  from  its  legal 
that  in  a  constitution  where  the  consequences.  This  evil  is  seen  to  be  in 
li  is  absolute,  the  political  ad  van-  some  degree  necessary,  especially  in  Eug- 
a  jury  disappears.  No  constitu-  land,  where  the  criminal  code  has  not 
)  personal  freedom  of  individuals  kept  pace  with  the  times,  and  a  very  slight 
such  case,  be  defended  by  juries,  tlieft  is  punished  with  the  halter.  3.  The 
e  ruler  can  abolish  it  at  any  mo-  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  not  one 
r,  in  particular  cases,  render  it  in-  of  pure  fact,  but  also  a  legal  question,  and 
»UB  by  a  special  commission.  The  presupposes,  in  every  case,  a  knowledge 
Mjuent  example  is  that  of  France  of  criminal  law.  To  be  able  to  say  wheth- 
yeais.  The  establisliment,  more-  er  any  one  has  committed  a  violent  rob- 
'  trinl  by  jury  in  a  pure  monarchy,  bery,  it  must  first  be  known  whether  he 
confirmed  by  long  permanence,  is  has  done  the  act  which  the  accuser  asserts, 
y  null,  but  superfluous,  inasmuch  and,  secondly,  whether  this  act  had  those 
uler  can  gain  nothing  more  \ny  in-  characteristics,  which  the  laws  require  to 
but  may  lose  every  thing.  But  constitute  the  crime.  But  i^  to  remedy 
r  does  the  trial  by  jury  satisfy  the  this  evil,  the  jury  should  be  restricted  to 
Is  which  are  mode  of  criminal  ju-  the  question  whether  a  certain  act  had 
tn?  How  lar  is  a  certain  determina-  been  committed  or  not,  its  object  would 
guilt  or  innocence  to  be  expected  be  destroyed,  and  the  authority  to  which 
1.  Can  we  lielieve  the  juryman,  is  committed  the  decision  of  the  point  of 
accustomed  to  move  only  in  the  law  wouhi  be  left  to  its  free  will,  since  it 
f  common  intercourse,  can  we  be-  might  make  that  act  any  crime  it  pleased. 
m  possessed  of  sufficient  sagacity  In  England,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the 
through  the  most  complicated  re-  dangerous  practice  of  allowing  the  jury, 
which  often  occur  in  criminal  trials,  when  they  find  the  accusation  in  a  lend 
ing  neitlier  aversion  nor  predilec-  view  but  partially  founded,  or  regard  uie 
influence  his  verdict  ?  Certainly  crime  committed  as  less  heinous  than  the 
lut  to  attempt  to  abolisli  the  evil  one  charged,  to  ^ve  a  verdict  partly  of 
IS  of  permanent  jurois,  who  should  acquittal,  partly  of  condemnation,  such  as 
ability  by  practice,  would  l)e  to  guilty  of  manslaughter,  but  not  of  murder, 
the  essential  character  of  juries.  If  the  jury  agrees  on  the  point  of  fact,  but 
this,  that  in  the  oral  proceedings  cannot  remove  tlieir  doubts  respecting  its 
vesence  of  the  jurors,  every  means  legal  character,  they  have  to  leave  the  de- 
l«*d  for  the  o|)eretion  of  sophistry,  cision  to  the  judge.  But  vrill  not  the  juiy 
s  excitement  of  the  passions,  and  trust  to  their  penetration  more  than  is  just  ? 
t  various  grounds  of  defence  or  ac-  Does  not  the  presiding  judge  become  ab- 
1,  often  infinitely  numerous,  can  solute  ?  Some  might,  indeed,  be  inclined 
'ise  be  fairly  examined  and  c«m-  to  make  it  a  decided  advanta^  of  juries^ 
rith  each  otlier — a  process  fiossible  that  the  accused  is  tried  by  judges  who 
hen  the  judge  forms  his  opinion  are  his  equals,  and  from  whom,  it  would 
ritten  documents.    In  every  case,  seem,  may  be  expected  a  juster  decision, 
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more  conformable  to  liis  peculiar  situation,  ing  an  opinion,  were  asked,  and  the  nuttier 

thuu  from  otiiers.    But,  in  the  firet  place,  decided  as  soon  aa  a  nuijority  of  12  votet 

tlie  poorer  class  of  p<^ople,  who,  above  all  was  obtained  for  an  opinion.    One  pemo 

othem,  fill  the  annals  of  criminal  trials,  must  could,  therefore,  cancel  the  vote  of  an- 

be  excluded  from  the  jury  by  reason  of  other  juror,  by  declaring  himaelfofanodi- 

tljeir  want  ofinfomiution  and  comparative-  er  opmion,  and  commanding   the  juror 

ly  small  interest  in  tlie  public  welfare,  by  to  leave  his  seat.     Some  traces  ot  thii 

which  means  that  equality  is,  in  most  regidation  are  still  to  be  found  in  England, 

cases,  destroyed  (thus,  m  England,  to  be  a  In  the  house  of  lords,  the  whole  biNly  *]( 

juror,  a  persou   must  have  a  certain  in-  nobles  votes ;  but  a  valid  condemnation  u 

come ;  the  same  is  the  case  in  France,  obtained  only  when  a  majority  of  12  vuta 

where  attention  is  also  paid  to  pardcular  is  declared  for  conviction.     But  in  \hc 

circumstances  of  rank) ;  so  that,  from  tlie  courts  of  assizes,  tlie  place  of  abpent  junii^ 

infinite  gradations  and  varieties  of  proper-  is  immediately  supplied  from  tlie  people 

ty,  education,  opinions,  and  innumerable  present,  and  if  diese  12  cannot  agree,  &•> 

outward    circumstances,  instead   of  full  cording  to  the  original  constitution,  the  triai 

equality,  the  greatest  incqualitv  oflen  sub-  must  be  by  new  jurors,  who  are  chiK*-T\ 

sists  between  the  jurors  and  the  accused,  fnim  time  to  time  till  a  unanimous  vole  of 

The  various  means  by  which  it  has  been  12  is  obtained.    In  important  causes  in  tb<> 

attempted,  in  France,  to  remedy  the  de-  county  courts,  all  the  uecmen  of^thc  coiifr- 

fects  of  the  jury,  and  whicli,  nevertheless,  ty  were,  in  former  days,  summoned,  whirl 

have  produced  no  l>etter  criminal  jurisdic-  is  termed  judgment  per  omnes  comiiaiw 

tiou,  satisfactorily  prove  tlteir  entire  insuf-  probos  homines,    (Reeves'  History  of  tk 

ficiency  in  this  re8{»ect.    (See  Assizes^  and  English  LatPf  1814,  vol.  i,  84.)     But  it  nu^ 

JipptaL)     I.    History   of  the  Institution,  very  natundly  soon  found  lietter  to  Hiru- 

It  nas  evidently  been,  from  the  l>eginning,  mon  only  a  fixed  number  of  men  to  tliL: 

a  truly  iK)pular  trial,  and  not,  as  Rogge  has  service,  and  thus  arose  the  number  of  1*Z 

lately  assenodlGerichtswesenderGermanenj  who  could  only  unanimously  give  a  valid 

1820),  a  modification  of  the  ancient  pro-  decision.      The    oldest    vestige   of  this 

cess  of  compurgation.    These  institutions  change  is  found  under  Ilciiry  II,  in  the 

— compurgation  and  jury — have,  indeed,  constitutions  of  Chuvndon,  in  1164,  and 

many  external  siuiilaritii***,  and  may,  in  of  Northampton,  in  1174.    Contests  ntxnzt 

some  casctf,  have  become  Itlended  with  huided  property,  as  well  as  crimiiuJ  or- 

ciich  other;  but,  in  their  nature,  tliey  arc  cusations,  were  to  be  decide<]  by  the  ooib 

entirely  B<;f)urate.      This  nppoara  evident  of  12  respectable  men  of  the  neifhbor- 

from  the  ciroumstnnce  that,  in  England,  hood  {per  sacrameniumdiu)decimmilitumdt 

juries  and  conipur^mtions    occur  at  tlie  hundredo,  or  lihcrorum  leealium  hominum 

^ame  time.    Oiniinal  actions  against  tlie  de  vicintto).     From  this  time,  the  trial  by 

<.'ler;ry  uen^  prosecuted  under  the  diroc-  jurj'  has  remained  essentially  unaltered  ill 

tion  of  tJie  bishop,  with  12  of  the  (d<Tgy  as  England,  and  has  gradually  become  ihf 

jurors,  but  were  begun  by  the  aixused,  with  only  form  of  process,  partly  by  the  ahot- 

12  compurgators  swearing  to  his  inno-  tion  of  the  criminal  courts  which  judgwl 

cence,  mid  commonly  ended  in  his  acquit-  without  jurj',  jwutly  by  the  alirogation  oi' 

taJ,  till  an  end  was  put  to  this  disorder  by  tlio  methods  of  criminal  prosecution  in 

law,  in  157().    (See  Hlackstone\s  Comment,  which  no  trial  by  jury  existed.     Of  thf 

on  the  Laics  of  England,  vol.  iv.)     It  has  last,  ihero  remains  only  the  pronouncius 

Ion;?  been  known  in  Genuuny,  and  has  of  punishment  in  the  \vay  of  legislatioii. 

lately   been  pi*oveil    by   FeuerlMich  (Be-  tcnned  m\  attainder  {attinctura\  or  biU  of 

irachtimgen  i'tber  die  Mundlichktit  iiml  Oef-  pains  and  penalties.    There  were,  besidf^ 

fentlichiidt  dc.r  Girichligktitsjiflege,  1821),  several  other  ways  of  terminating  a  crimi- 

that  the  moKl  ancient  constitution  of  the  iial  trial  without  jury,  but  between  wliirb. 

German  laws,  and  in  Havaria  as  late  as  not  the  accuser,  but'  the  accused,  was  ec- 

the   fitleenth    century,  ron2«isted    in   the  title<l   to  cIhmx'^;.      In  the  times  of  tij/ 

men  of  the  coinmnncs  finding  judgment  Anglo-Saxons,  the  ordeals  of  red  hot  iron 

under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  an  and  boiling  water  were  in  vogue,  besidrtt 

officer.     As  there  must  ho  some   fixed  which  there  was  tho  consecrated  lircad. 

nuniluT,  that  of  12  is  as  good  as  any  other.  The  clergy  prejMired  a  piece  of  breed  or 

and  has  l)oi»n  ]>rercrrod  from  time  iunne-  cheCvS**,  an  ounce  in  weight,  which  wa* 

niorial ;  but  the  aj^n'cmcnt  of  the  12  ju-  easily  swallowiMl  by  the    innocent,  but 

roi-s  consisted,  at  tirst,  in  many  cases  and  which  stuck  in  die  throat  of  the  guilty, 

places,  in  die  circumstance,  that  die  votes  and  choked   liun.      Of  such   a    morei-i. 

of  all  die  men  present,  and  capable  of  giv-  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  died  in  the  ivign 
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raid  the  ConfesBor ;  and,  according  united  with  iffnorance  and  corruption,  was 

iccuaed  was  suspected  or  hated,  it  exhibited  in  horrid  forms.   The  laws  were 

iU  kuown  how  to  prepare  the  mor-  severe.    The  ordinance  of  criminal  proce- 

nder  tlie  Norman  dominion,  this  dure  of  1670  was  written  in  blood,  giving 

was  supplanted  by  the  wager  of  up  the  accused  to  the  arbitnuy  will  of  tho 

The  w^r  of  battle  {vadiaHo  dueili)  judge,  and  denying  him  the  aid  of  counsel, 

sd  even  m  civil  cases,  and,  accord-  excepting  in  a  few  cases  (Tit  14.  §  8) ;  ad- 

tbe  most  ancient  custom,  it  de-  mittiu^  a  double  application  of  the  tor- 

on  the  accused,  if  the  accusor  had  ture  (the  quution  prcparatoirt^  to  extort 

ted  his  accusation  by  witnesses,  to  from  the  accused  a  confession  of  his  own 

whether  he  would  have  recourse  guilt,  and    the  tpiestion  priakMt  before 

means,  or  swear  to  his  innocence  execution,  to  com])el  him  to  reveal  his 

vice  as  many  compurgators  as  the  accomplices) ;  and  allowing    any  judge, 

*  had  produced,  though  not  above  even  the  imtrimonial  courts,  to  institute  a 

This  was  called  vcuUatio  legis  process    widiout   any   statement  of  the 

of  law).    In  civil  causes,  the  wager  ground  of  suspicion.    The  judges  were 

tie  disappeared  in    the  tliirteenth  even  more  severe  dian  the  laws.    Their 

^,  when  Henry  II  introduced  into  ignorance    and    carelessness    occasioned 

tzes  atrial  by  jury.    But  in  penal  mistakes  and  abuses,  which  their  pride  and 

itions,  on  the  contrary,  it  continued  the  clannish  spirit  of  the  higher  classes 

onger.    The  accusc<l  is  still  asked  prevented  from  being  rectified,  and  under 

e  will  be  tried  ;  ajid,  though  the  the  operation  of  which  crowds  of  inno-  \ 

I — **  by  the  law  of  the  land,"  or  "by  cent  persons  lost  liberty,  property,  rep-      ""^ 

mtry^  {per  legem  terrfR,  or  per  patn-  utation,  and   even   life.    Even  the  most 

as  become  a  mere  fonnality,  yet,  atn)cious  criminals,  Damiens,  for  instance, 

as  1819,  a  singular  trial  lor  nuirder  could  not  be  legally  sentenced  to   such 

ace,  in  which  it  stood  at  the  option  cniel  tonncnts  as  this  offender  actually 

accused  to  challenge  the  accuser  to  undenvent,  when  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 

Bper  of  battle.    (See  Kcndairs  jjp-  horses.      AH  the    districts,  therefore,  in 

Murder,  London,  1810,  and  Appeal.)  1789,  were  unanimous  in  desiring  that  the 

t  of  justice,  moreover,  formerly  ex-  jud^nent  in   criminal  cases  should    be 

1  England,  which  judged  without  made  dejiendent  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

Jlod  me  star-chamber  (ramera  stella-  In  fact,  such  a  provision  was  introduced 

name  respecting  tlie  derivation  of  into  the  constitution  of  September,  1791, 

antiuuarians  are    not  agreed.    It  and  on  this  subject  there  was  hardly  any 

m1  or  some  lords,  l)oth  temi»onil  difference  of  opinion.    The  form  of  the 

ritual,  mcml)er8  of  tlie  privy  coun-  English    institution     was     followed, — a 

I  two  judges  of  the  supreme  court  grand  jury  being  appointed  to  find  bills  of 

stminster,  and  had  property  juris-  accusation,  and,  after  the  conclusion  of 

only  of  some  parlic.ular  cases,  re-  tlie  process,  which  was  to  be  public  and 

,  pcrjur}',  tho  oliicial  misconduct  oral,  the  question  of  fact  was  to  be  deter- 

itfes  &C.,  but  extended  its  jurisdic-  mined  by  a  jury  of  twelve  persons.  There 

riher  and  farthor,  and  became,  es-  wcni  to  he,  also,  as  at  [)resent,  justices  of 

^underllenry  VII  and  Henry  VIII,  tlie  p<'ace,  clothed  with  proper  judicial 

Btniment   of    the    most    arbitniry  authority  only  in  cases  ot  minor  impor- 

After  it  had  long  l)een  a  subject  taiice  and  disf)utes  respecting  the  right  of 

or  and  hatre<l,  it  was  entirely  alM)l-  possession ;  and  likewise  district  courts, 

inder  Charles  I,  in  1(>41.    The  trial  who  should  exercise  a  mutual  appellate 

'  bos  since  been  regardetl  in  Eng-  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  each  other's  de- 

1  one  of  the  fundamental  pillars  of  cisions.    The  judges  were  to  be  chosen 

istitution.     By  the  H«lM.'as  Cor|>"s  by  the  people,  to  remain  six  years  in 

e  Habeas  Corpus  Act)  of  tJi<^  n^igii  office,  were  to  be  reeligible  at  the  end  of 

irles  II,  greater  security  has  been  this  period,  and  to  be  i>aid,  scantily  indeed, 

nl,  that  tilt;  trial  by  jury  shall  l)e  by  the  state,  being  prohibited  from  receiv- 

lil  from  iw  one ;  it  is  only  to  l>e  la-  ing  any  fees.  These  provisions  were  made 

I,  that  the  {K'titioii  for  such  an  order  by  the  law  of  Aug.  24, 171K),  respecting  the 

ided  with  extra«mliii»r\' expense. —  organization  of  the  courts.     An  ordinance 

ifory  of  theJunf  in  France,     In  the  n^specling  criminal  jurisdiction  of  Sept.  29, 

jFVoncf,  some  of  tho  cruehies  are  1791,  a  jienal  code  of  Oct.  6,  1791,  and 

oed,  wliirh  an?  chargeable  to  the  the  regtilations  for  the  conduct  of  crimi- 

stratiou  of  [»enal  justice  in  France  nal  prosecutions,  OcL  21, 1791,  completed 

tlic revolution.    Judicial  desiNitism,  this  new  system,  which  has  been  subse- 
24* 
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quently  retained  in  its  fundamental  piin-  itself  in  obligVMl  to  deHbenite  on  the  aamr 

ciples,  though  not    without    uiHlorgoin^  points,  and  an  acquittal  takes  |>lace,  if  tiic 

essential  alterations,  by  which  a  portion  ol  majority  of  tlic  judges  coincide  with  tiie 

the  benefits,  tliat  are  a^•cribed  to  the  con-  minority  of  tlio  jurors,  so  as  to  make  ibt 

stitution  of  Knglisli  oriniinul  courts,  was  lost  numbers  of  voices  in  fiivor  of  the  &<:qim- 

again,  and  the  influence  of  the  officers  of  tal  ecjual  to  those  for  cozidenmatioD.    Tbe 

the  government  on  die  administration  of  courts  have  also  the  right  to  set  &«de  tlir 

justice  (it  is  said)  improperly  enlarged.  The  verdict  of  tlio  jui^',  if  it  appears  to  tlieiu 

criminal  courts  were  at  first  tlerived  from  to  rest  entirely  on  an  error;  but  tliis  luus^ 

die  district  courts,  the  judges  sitting  alter-  be  their  own  free  act,  and  cannot  be  prr>- 

nately  in  the  criminal  courts  of  die  depart-  posed  by  any  one.    A  simple  nuyority  oi 

ment.    One  of  die  judges  was  director  of  jurors  decided  tbe  case  of  Fook,  and,  tt 

tiic  jury,  drew  up  die  indictment,  and  a&-  Paris,  in  IdSS,  that  of  doctor  Castaing;  in- 

Hembled  the  jurors.    The  jury  of  accusa-  dieted  on  a  charge  of  poisoninff.  AmoiigUie 

tion  {(Taccusation)  consisted  of  eiclit  mem-  objections  made  to  the  new  French  criin- 

bers,  direc  voices  for  the  accused  being  suf-  iual  procew  is  die  excessive  power  coni- 

ficient  to  reject  the  complaint  Thisjur^of  initted  to  die  president    lu  England,  the 

accusation  is  now  entirely  al>olished  in  the  examination  of  wimesses  is  carried  on  Ity 

new  criminal  onliiiance  of  Nov.  17, 1808.  die  prosecutor,  and  the  counsel  for  tlte 

(See  Codes  Us  Cinq.)   The  criminal  courts  defendant,  but  in  France,  by  the  president 

for  more  im{)ortant causes  (cour5  cfafji^e^)  alone.    And  there  is  frequently  seen  a 

areiiow  deputations  of  the  king^s  court  (cour  ver^"  striking  exercise  of  this  prii'ikrgc,  as* 

rotfole  or  cow  (Tuppcl^  andtiie  decision  re-  well  as  a  hostility  to  the  defendant,  wiiirh 

S])ceting  complaints  is  committed  to  a  di-  ill  com|>orts  with  the  judicial  otfice.    Ifait 

vision  of  the  cour  royvdt.    The  lil)erty  of  die  loudest  complaints  that  at  pn*8rnt  ore 

the  accused  to  holtl  consultauon  widi  coun-  made,  are  of  \l\vi  selccUon  of  jurors  ( wliicL 

sel  is  less  restricted  by  the  new  laws  than  belongs  to  the  prefect  alone),  and  the  rr- 

by  late  practice.    Acconling  to  a  very  strictiou    of  the    right    of    cliallcnginc. 

doubtful  interpretation  of  die  article  302  of  The  prefect  dniws  up  a  list  of  sixty  juroK. 

the  act  of  1808,  to  n'gulate  criminal  pro-  of  which  the  ]nt>sident  of  the  assizes  strik» 

va^^  the  counsel  is  allowed  access  to  die  out  twenty :  die  defemlant  (or  defcndaiitf^ 

accust^d  only  a  fi^w  days  l)efore  the  be-  collectively,  however  many  tuere may  lieof 

ginning  of  the  public  prosecution.     And,  them)  and  die  attorney-general,  each,  can 

hi  sonic  cases,  as  in  libels,  die  definidve  strike  out  twelve,  and  the  rest  constitute  the 

decision  is  mkeii  from  the  jui^-,  and  given  jur>'.     In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  cuUec: 

to  the  iwlicc;  courts.    To  re(|uin?  the  unan-  a  jury  consisting  of  the  enemies  of  die  m*- 

imous  agreruiciit  of  die  jun>rs  to  a  vcr-  cuscmI,  and  it  is  asserted  diat  this  is  olW  \ 

diet,  which,  even  in  Kughuid,  is  often  at-  done  in  the  case  of  prosccuUons  for  polii- 

tencled  with  givat  ditficmties,  and  leads  to  ical  oflences.     The  best  Frx^uch  juri^ 

striking  inconsisteneies,  was  soon  found  (Dni)in,  lieniiigcr,  Paillet,  l^avoux,  ir.l 

enUrely  iin|)ossiblt!  in  Fnuice.    The  sim-  are  therefore  fully  agreed,  that  llic  Fn-uch 

plicity  of  tlic  English  process*,  which,  at  jury  contributes  little  towartls  a  pure  ml- 

the  end  of  die  pnx'eedinirs,  leaves  to  die  ministration  ot'justjee.     Even  in  Englaiid, 


and  a  day,  or,  in  vcr)'  complicated  eases,  nise,  in  this  )K)pular  histitntion,  the  |Killi- 

three  or  four  days  are  sulfieient  to  eoiii-  dJinn   of  all  genuine  civil   free«loin,  siitl 

plete  a  trial,  and  (ronstM|nrntly  no  uncoin-  place  entire  confidence  in   their  trial  by 

moil  powei-s  of  mind  jire  required  to  n'lain  jury.     Ihil  it  is  only  die  cases  of  politirii 

the  lestimouy   ui  the  iiuMiior}'.     But,  in  prosecutions,  or  diose  in  which  die  im»o- 

Fnuice,  even  the  nicKJt  uninqKirtaiit  testi-  c(  iit  have  lieen  |)ursutHl  liy  the  nnvnp* 

niony  is  mimitted.  Hence  sevend  hundred  of  the  grt*at,  which  give  to  the  trial  k 

witnesses  fm;  someUines  brought  forward,  jury    its    repuuuion ;  ami    there  is  still 

luid  more   wwks  s|>ent  in  a  case  than  another  question,  not   only  wlicdier  tJir 

there  would  Ihj  days  employed  in  Eng-  jury  always    merits  this  reputadon,  but 

land.     It  having  been  found  absolutely  whether  die  desired  atlvantagc  cannot  k 

impracticable  to  insist  on   unanimity  in  attained  equally  well,  and  even  better,  lir 

die  jur)',  it  has  U^en  i-esolved  to  assume  a  pro|>erorgiuiization  of  the  judicial  officei 

the  simple  majority  of  seven  against  five,  But  to  return  to  what  we  werts  sayuig  on 

as  decisive.    But  in  diat  case  die  court  die  value  of  die  jur}*.   This  body 'in  Eng- 
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u  not  able  to  prevent  tlie  infamous  the  vcnlict  will  be,  before  the  trial  ia  be- 

Feffineya  (chier-justice  under  James  gun.    It  lio;*  been  proposed,  in  Germany, 

Q  gratifying  his  private  hatred,  nor  to  make  juries  give  their  reasons  for  their 

French  jury  been  able  to  oppose  verdicts ;  but  this  only  jirovcs  that  the  na- 

atacles  of  importance  to  such  an  ture  of  this  institution  is  not  uiulerstood. 

)f  the   judicial  office.      Algernon  An  exliibition  of  their  reaHons  comports 

'  and  lonl  Russell  were  condemned  as  littlt.'  A\ilh  their  nature  »s  u  further  <*x- 

Ji  by  the  venlict  of  a  jury.    For  amination  by  a  different  tribunal.    The 

111  criminal  cases,  there  can  hardly  verdict  of  tiie  juiy  comes  like  a  decree  of 

more  uncertaui,  fluctuating  form  destiny,  without  l)en)g  capable  of  justiii- 
sion  tlian  die  trial  by  jurors,  who,  cation,  examination  or  amendment ;  for 
i  imparting  to  others  die  grounds  the  whole  of  tiic  decision  rests  on  things 
p  verdict,  or  even  settling  any  jns*t  which  cannot  l)e  a  second  time  exhibited 
8  m  their  o>vn  minds,  decide  on  die  in  exacdy  the  same  modifications — die  de- 
frecdom  and  life  of  their  fellow  citi-  portmeut  of  die  accused  and  die  witnesses, 
n  die  first  place,  the  acUial  existence  the  individual  and  momentary'  dispositions 
mc  need  not  be  proved  acconling  to  of  the  jurors.  Even  in  England,  doubts' 
ule«.  Suppose  the  casti  of  a  man  of  the  imjiortauce  of  the  trial  by  jur}'  ore 
iiitised,  or  ot  a  corpse  being  found —  by  dogrcos  excited,  and  there  is  an  approx- 
f  ore  persuaded  that  a  murder  must  imation  to  die  fundamental  views  of  the 
sen  coinmitted,and  pronounce  bonie  Gennau  criminal  process,  which  aims  at 
ed  person  guilty,  when  it  isfiossihle  exciting  die  moral  feelings  of  the  rriminol 
i  missing  man  still  livens,  or  diut  the  by  solitude  and  examination,  and  pro- 
lan pcrislied  without  personal  vio-  during   n  coufes^sion,  which  makes  the 

Some  years  since,  David  Evans  accused  his  own  judge.    No  criminal  is 

ecuted  in  London  as  the  murderer  so  hardened  as  never  to  experience  a  state 

wife,  because  an  apothecary,  who  of  mind  when  the  bunlen  of  conscience 

ver  practised  as  a  surgeon,  main-  is  too  heavy  lor  him,  and    he  desires  to 

that  the  woman  died  in    conse-  reconcilehimself  tothelawondhisinwanl 

of  a  wound  on  her  head,  while  a  judge.    To  produce  this  effect  is  die  aim 

1  in  actual  practice  asserte<l,  on  die  of  the  criminal  judgea  of  Germany  ;  and 

y,  that  the  wound  had  notliing  to  certainly  it  is  at  least  as  conformable  to 

1  her  death,  and  that  diis  was  oc-  the  high  dimity  of  the  administration  of 

d  by  nn  inflammation  of  the  Ikiw-  justice  as  tlie  trial  by  jury.    Tlie  abridg- 

fomifig  Chrtnticley  1818,  Feb.  24.)  inent  of  the  length  of  the  process,  and  the 

second  place,  the  jury  give  their  j)ublicit>'  of  the  administration  of  penal 

on  the  slightest  and  most  remote  justice,  are  different  things,  and,  though 
iCj  when  the  oflence  hi  quention  is  they  are  commonly  united  widi  the  trial 
iry  to  projierty,  a  tiicfl,  roblirrj',  by  jury,  are  advantages  which  may  be 
*T  the  hke.  The  instances  in  which  imbodied  widi  any  other  system, 
locence  of  persons  condemned  for  The  views  suggested  in  the  previous 
fleuces  subs(;(iuently  up|>ears  mn;  ymrt  of  this  article,  written,  as  has  been  ai- 
re con»tandy  inrr».'asing,  and  tlie  ready  olisen-ed,  by  a  civilian  unaccustom- 
xdon  of  this  circumstance  is  to  be  ed  to  the  prucdcal  o[>erauon  of  the  trial  by 
u  the  characti>rof  the  jur>',who«re  jury,  deserve  die  consideration  of  minds 
nostiy  fnmi  men  of  businr-ss  in  the  accustomed  to  adiflorent  course  of  juris- 

ckuses,  who  f(t?l  more  hostility  to  pnidence,  not  only  from  their  theoredcal 

or  a  swindler  than  to  a  niurden.T,  acuteness,  but  from  their  develojiement  of 

iry  oct,  hi  fact,  the  pait  of  legisla-  sup|)osed  practical  defects  in  die  trial  by  ju- 

dien  tlie  penalty  imposed  by  the  ry.     It  seems  fit,  therefore,  to  give  another 

spears   to    them    too    severe, — as,  exposition  of  this  subject,  which  is  main- 

tance,  the  puni8lini«>nt    of  death  tainiHiby  ]>ersonH  educated  under  the  com- 

iling  ]>ropfrty  to  the  amount  of  40  mon  law,  and  to  suggest  some  of  the  rea- 

;s,— diey  settle  at  their  own  pleasui-e  sons  why  it  is  deemed  the  bulwark  of  piil)- 

jree  of  the  offence,  so  as  to  avoiil  hr  lil)eny,imd  die  best  safeguanl  of  private 

ctuess  of  the  law;  antl  it  has  hap-  rights  under  our  forms  of  free  govenimeuL 

diat  a  jurv  has  declan>d  a  tnan  who  Th'j  rcMimining  |>art  of  this  article  is  to  be 

>]en  10  guinean  (*^10  sliillings)  guilty  coiisi(Icn:dasinde{)endent  of  the  foregoing ; 

I  to  die  amount  of  W  shillings,  not  so  much  as  presenting  a  counter  view, 

srsonal  feelings  of  the*  jiirj'  towards  but  ns  pn.'sentuig  the  true  trroundson  which 

3used,  and  the  light  in  which  they  the  institution  was  e.<tabiishe(l,  and  is  still 

the  oflence,  oHcn  determuie  what  dear  to  the  ivce  inhabitants  of  England  and 
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America. — I.  TV  Origin  of  (he  TVial  by  nesBes  under  oath,  and  other  eridenee 
Jury,    It  has  been  traced  back  by  anti-  produce<l  and  heanl  before  them.    The 
quarians  to  a  very  early  period  in  Eng-  proceedings  of  the  grand  juiy  are,  in  the 
lish  history,  and  si^eins,  indeed,  in  some  first  instance,  at  the  instigation  of  the  gov- 
form,  if  not  coeval  with  the  origin  of  the  cmment  or  other  prosecutor,  and  are  tx 
civil  government  in  Euglaiid,  at  least  to  pcuit,  and  in  secret  deliberation.     The  ae- 
have  been  used  time  out  of  mind  in  that  cused  has  no  knowledge  of^  nor  right  lo 
kingtiom.     It  is  lost  among   the  early  interfere  with,  their  proceedingSL     II  they 
Saxon  colonies ;  and  probably  was  derived  find  the  accusation  true  (whi<3i  »  usually 
from  the  mode  of  administering  justice  by  drawn  up  in  form  by  the  public  proeecu- 
the  peers  of  the  liticant  parties   in    the  tor),  they  write  upon  the  mdictment  the 
feudal  institutions  of  Italy,  France  and  words  **  a  true  bill,"  which  is  ugned  by 
Germany.     Mr.    Justice  Blackstone    (3  the  foreman,  or  chief  of  the  grand  juiy, 
Comm,  349,  350)  considers  that  this  tribu-  and  is  presented  to  the  court  publicly,  and 
nal  was  univerRally  established  among  all  in  the  presence  of  all  the  jurora.    If  the 
the  northern  nations,  and  so  interwoven  indictment  is  not  proved  to  the  ntisfiic- 
with  their  very  constitution,  that  the  ear-  tion  of  tlie  grand  jury,  the  word  *^  ignam- 
Uest  accounts  of  tlieoneffive  us  also  some  muai"  (wc  are  ignorant),  or  **  not  a  true 
traces  of  the  other.  Mr.  Wynne  (IJunomu^,  bill,"  or  *<  not  found,"  is  written  on  it  br 
Diag,  3,  s,  50)  seems  to  entertain  a  differ-  the  grand  jury,  or  by  their  foreman,  aod 
ent  opinion,  and,afler  stating  tliatits  origin  it  is  then,  in  common  parlance,  said  to  be 
is  obscure  {caput  inter  nubUa  condU\  he  ignored,  and  the  accusation  is  dismisaed, 
asserts,  that  it  is  the    noblest  form    of  as  unfounded.    When  tlie  grand  jury  re- 
policy  that  was  ever  invented  on  earth,  turn  an  indictment  as  a  true  bill  (hUta 
and  comes  nearest   the    impartiality  of  vera),  the  indictment  is  said  to  be  Jmmi 
heaven.    But,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  and  the  party  stands  indicted,  and  ma^  be 
of  the  trial,  it  is  of  very  liigh  antiquity,  required  to  be  put  upon  his  trial.    Wbeii 
And  Magna  Charla  (ch.  29j  referred  to  it  the  indictment  is  not  found,  or  is  declared 
as  an  existing  institution,  ana  provided  that  to  be  not  true,  the  accused,  if  he  is  in 
no  person  should  be  hurt,  either  in  liis  custody,  or  has  been  in  any  way  required 
person  or  property,  unless  by  the  judgment  to  appear  at  the  court,  and  ansvi'er  to  aiiy 
of  his  peers  or  the  laws  of  the  realm  (nisi  accusation  against  him,  is  entitled  to  be 
per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum  vel  per  discharged,  or  dismissed  from  any  further 
legem  terr<B). — II.  The  different  Kinds  of  inquiry  or  attendance  before   the  court. 
Juries.  Juries  are  of  two  sorts,  viz.  grand  Every  public  offence  may  be  properly  tlie 
juries  and  petty  juries.    The  fonner  may  subject  of  on  indictment,  and  teken  cog- 
consist  of  any  number  more  than  twelve,  nizance  of  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  coun- 
and  less  than  twenty-four  persons.    The  ty  within  which  it  is  committed.      But 
office  of  the   grand   jury   is  to  accuse  there    is   another    mode    of  proceeding 
persons  who  are  sup{)osed  to  be  guilty  of  at  the  common   law,  at  the  suit  of  the 
an  offence.     It  may,  dierefore,  properly  be  king,  called  an  information,  which  is  sim- 
called  tiic  jury  of  accusation.    The  petty  ilar  lo  an  indictment,  except  that  it  is  not 
or  petit  jury  consists  of  twelve  persons  found  by  the  grand  jury,  and  is  filed,  u 
only,  and  may  pro()erly  be  called  ti\e  jury  oJicio,hy  the  proper  officer  of  the  govero- 
o/*fruz(9,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. —  mcnt.     An  information  cannot  be  fiieii 
III.  We  shall  first  consider  the  orguniza-  except  in  cases  of  mere  mis(lenieanois,  or 
tion,  functions  and  proceedings  of  the  grand  offences  not  capital;  for,  whenever  any 
jury.     The  mode  of  accusation  is   by  a  capital  offence  is  charged  against  a  paitv. 
written  statement  in  solcnm  form,  describ-  he  cannot  be  put  upon  his  trial  unless  the 
ing  the  offence,  with  all  ilie  proper  accom-  accusation  be  made  by  the  grand  jury  bv 
panimentsof  time  and  circumstances,  and  indictment — IV.  The  Organization  ofikf 
certain  ry  of  act  and  person,  which  is  called  Grand  Jury,   The  functions  being  such  as 
an  indichneiU,  or  by  a  mode  less  fonnal  we  have  stated,  it  is  obvious  tliat  the  du- 
(which  is  usually  the  siwnlaneous  act  of  ties  require  great  care  in  the  selection  of 
the  grand  jurj),  railed  a  presentment,  and  the   persons  who  are  to  serve  as  giand 
which  is  afierwiinls  put  into  solenm  form  jurors.     A  precept,  commonly  called  a  w- 
by    some    pmper    officer.       No    indict-  nirc/acicw,  issues  to  tlie  sheriff  of  even* 
inent  or  pn's<;nlniont  can  be  made  except  county,  some  time  before  any  comt  of 
by  the  concurrence  of  at  least  twelve  of  criminal  jurisdiction  is  held  therein,  le- 
the  jurors.    The  grand  jury  may  accuse  quiring  him  to  summon  twenty-four  good 
upon  Uieir  own  knowledge  ;  hut  it  is  gen-  and  lawful  men  of  his  county,  to  attend 
crdlly  done  upon  the  testimony  of  wit-  the  court,  to  inquire  into,  aiui  present  ail 
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:e8  committed  within  tbo  l)odv  of  ted  witliin  a  county,  have,  to  prevent  a 

ounty.    At  the  common  law,  these  defect  of  justice,  b^n  made  cognizable 

[  jutore  are  required  to  1x3  freeholders  therein.    To   enumerate    these    offences 

i  county,  and  in  England,  where  the  would  occupy  too  large  a  vpacp ;   and 

r  makes    the    selection,    they    are  probably  no  two  states  in  the  Union  have 

ly  gendemen  of  the  tiret  respecla-  enacted*  precisely    the    same    provisions. 

m  the  county.    In  the   U.  States,  There  are  proper  powers  vested  in  the 

mt  modes  prevail  in  different  states  courts  to  coini>ei  the  attendance  of  grand 

>  selection  of  grand  jurors.    In  some,  jurors;  and  it  any  are  returned  who  are 

xmd  jurors  are  chosen,  as  in  England,  not  qualilied,  diev  may  be  excluded  from 

i  sbcriffs ;  in  othera,  as  iti  the  New  the  panel ;  and  ii'  an  indictment  be  found 

md  States,  the  grand  jurors  are  drawn  by  {lersons  not  qualified,  tlie  accused  may 

3  town  officers,  from  boxes  contain-  except  to  it  on  tliis  account.    Thus  care- 

le  names  of  all  the  penBOUs  quulitied  ful  has  the  law  been,  in  the  original  selec- 

re,  fit)m  time  to  time,  and  in  such  tion  of  grand  jurors,  who  are  supposed, 

ers  as  are  required;  and  the  names  and  indeed  required,  to  be  men  of  integri- 

Lwn  are  returned  to  the  sheriff,  and  ty,  impartiality  and  intelligence,  and  above 

n  to  the  court.    But,  in  whatever  all  just  objection.    And  thus  a  body  of 

he  grand  jurors  are  selected,  their  men,  brought  together  for  the  occasion, 

9  are  returned  on  a  piece  of  parch-  ajid  tor  that  only,  are  placed  between  tho 

or  paper,  by  the  sheriff,  which  is  government  and  the  citizen,  as  a  sliield 

,  a  pcmel,  and  as  many  of  them  as  apiin.st    oppression    and    injur}',  an<l  to 

r  in  court  are  swoni  on  the  grand  afford  a  reasonable  protection  to  him,  if 

uot  exceeding  twenty-three,  so  that  he  be  not  justly  suspected  of  a  crime. — 

e  may  constitute  a  majority.    Their  V.  .^j  to  PeUy  or  Petit  Juries^  or,  as  they 

ia,  in  substance,  that  they  will  dili-  arc  sometimes   calle<i,    Travtrst    Junes, 

7  inquire  and  tnie  presentment  make  These  consist,  as  has  been  already  said,  of 

1    offences   committed    witliin    the  12  persons,  and  no  more,  for  the  trial  of  all 

y ;   that  die  government's  counsel,  criminal  offences,  and  of  all  issues  of  fact 

>f  their  fellows,  and  their  own,  Uiey  in  civil  cases  at  the  common  law.    There 

eep  secret ;  that  diey  will  present  no  are  some  pecidiar  modes  of  trial  by  jury 

or  envy  or  malice ;  n(>ither  will  tliey  in  England,  where  a  larger  number  tlian 

any  one  unpresented  from  fear,  fa-  12  is  ref^uinnl,  which  may  be  called  the 

ilection,  or  hope  of  reward  ;  but  that  extraordinary  trial  by  iury ;  as,  for  instance, 

1^11  present  diiugs  truly  as  they  conic  a  ^pond  assize  for  the  trial  of  issues  in 

If  knowleilge,  acc^irding  to  their  liest  writs  of  right,  wliich  consists  of  4  knights 

-staikhng.      Usually,    the    presiding  and  12  oUier  persons;  and  the  juiy  of 

of  die  court  instru<*ts  them  in  the  attaint,  to  convict  a  former  jury  oi  a  cor- 

re  which  are  within  their  jurisdiction,  nipt  verdict,  which  consists  of  24  jurors, 

livering  to  them  a  charge,  coutuiiiing  But  Uiese  modes  of  trial  are,  at  present, 

miarvof  die  offences  and  other  busi-  wholly  disus(;d  in  America ;  and,  in  Eng- 

m'hich  may  come  liefore  them.  They  land,  that  of  a  jury  of  attaint  has  fidlen 

retire  to  their  room,  and  sit,  as  has  into  neglect,  since  the  general  use  of  the 

said,  hi  secret,  hearing  evidence  in  remedy  of  moving  for  a  new  trial,  where 

of  the  prosecution  only,  as  the  main  Uie  verdict  is  unsatislacton'.    And  first, 

ion  before  them  is,  whether  the  party  as  to  Uie  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.    Tliis 

ed  ought  to  be  put  upon  his  trial  to  is  generally  conhned  to  issues  of  fact  in 

sr  the  accusation.    But  they  are  al-  proceedhigs  at  common  law,  as  contra- 

boimd  to  act  upon  legal  evidence,  and  distinguished  from  proceedings  in  equity 

ifltructed  that  diey  ought  not  to  find  and  admiralty.    When,  then,  die  parties 

lictmeiit  unless  u{*>oii  their  oadis  they  have,  in  dieir  written  pleailings,  or  allega- 

;rauade<l,  so  fur  as  the  evidence  goes,  tions,  come  to  a  fact  which  is  denied  on  one 

lie  accusation  is  true.     It  has  lieeii  side,  and  afiimietl  on  the  other,  in  a  regu- 

ty  stilted,  that  the  grand  jury  is  to  lar  iikhIc,  tho  cause  is  said  to  be  a/  iasucj 

ne  only  into  crimes  committed  in  the  and  die  fact  in  controversy  is  to  be  ascer- 

y  for  which  diey  sit.    And  diis  is  ttrnwd  by  a  jury.    For  this  puqiose,  in 

ariy  true  at  the  common  law,  for  no  England^  a  precept  issues  to  the  sheriff 

was  lM)und  to  answer  for  any  crime  of  the  ]>ro|K!r  county,  requiring  him  to 

lefbre  his  ])eerH  in  the  county  and  select  and  summon  to  Hie  conn  at  which 

borhofjd  where  it  was   committed,  die  trial  is  to  be  hud,  a  suitable  numlier 

>y  sundry  statutes,  lioth  in  England  of  juront,  for  the  trial  of  the  cause ;  and 

liuerica,  some  offences,  not  coimnit-  he  accordingly  makes  return  of  the  names 
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of  the  jurors,  on  a  piece  of  parchment  or  may  avail  himself  of  it  afterwartlB,  upon  a 
paper  (theuce,  as  before  stated,  called  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  or  by  a  writ  of 
pcmd)j  who  are  compellable  to  attend  at  error,  in  a  Buitable  manner.  Before  the 
tlie  time  and  place  ap|>ointed.  If  the  evidence  is  offered,  the  counsel  tor  the 
sheriff  have  any  interest  in  the  case,  or  is  party  who  opens  the  cause,  on  each  aide, 
not  impartial,  or  is  related  to  the  parties,  makes  a  short  introduction,  stabng  the 
the  jurore  are  selected  by  some  other  case,  the  points  in  controversy,  and  the 
proper  officer,  and  usually  by  the  coroner  &cts  which  he  expects  to  prove,  so  that 
of  tlie  county.  The  qualificauons  of  petty  the  jury  may  more  clearly  understand  the 
jurors  do  not  differ,  generaUy,  from  those  bearing  of  the  evidence,  as  it  is  produced, 
required  as  to  grand  jurors,  theu-  dudes  After  ml  the  evidence  is  gone  througli,  the 
being  equally  important,  and  requiring  counsel  on  each  side  argue  the  case  to  the 
equd  intclliffcnce.  When  the  cause  is  jury,  at  large,  commendng  upon  evm 
called  for  tnal,  if  all  the  jurors  do  not  part  of  it,  and  each  insisting  upon  a  ver^ 
appear,  or  any  of  them  are  jusdv  objected  diet  in  his  favor.  If  any  questions  of  lav 
to  and  set  aside  (of  wliich  we  shall  speak  arise  (as  in  most  instances  they  doV,  the 
hereafter),  die  deficiency  may  be  supplied  judge  is  requested,  and  is  bound,  publicly 
from  among  the  by-standers,  having  suit-  to  state  his  opinion  on  all  the  points  of 
able  qualifications,  which  is  called  taking  law  apphcable  to  it.  Tliis  he  oidiuarilr 
jurore  de  taliima  ctrcumstantibus,  from  does  m  suniming  up  the  case,  after  the 
which  circumstance  the  persons  thus  se-  arguments  of  tlie  counsel  axe  over;  but  he 
lected  are  denominated  tcdtsmm.  The  may  do  it  before,  if  he  chooses.  I^lien 
jury,  being  thus  full,  and  above  objeclioii,  the  arguments  are  ^nished,  the  presidium 
are  swoni  (severally  or  together,  according  judge,  in  England,  and  in  most  of  the 
to  the  local  usa^  m  each  state)  well  and  states  in  America,  proceeds  to  address  the 
truly  to  try  the  issue  between  the  panics,  jury,  stating  to  them  the  questions,  ie> 
and  a  true  venlict  to  give  "^  according  to  capitulating  the  evidence,  and  commeDt- 
the  evidence"  (or  '^acconling  to  the  uiw  ing  on  it  m  such  a  manner  as  he  deeim 
and  the  evidence  given  them,**  by  the  local  correct,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
usage  of  some  states).  In  some  cases,  jury  to  undcretand  it  well,  and  to  apply 
special  juries  are  allowed  to  be  selected,  the  law  properly  to  it.  In  these  addressee 
in  a  {particular  mode,  for  the  purpose  of  he  often  freely  expresses  his  oinnion  as  lo  the 
trying  particular  causes ;  in  other  cases,  weight  of  evidence,  the  sufficiency  of  the 
the  trials  are  by  a  jury  chosen  in  the  ordi-  proofs,  the  force  of  particular  objectioitf, 
nary  manner,  and  thence  called  a  co/nmon  and  the  comments  of^the  counseL  But,  it 
jury.  But  these  distinctions  are  unknown  being  a  principle  of  law,  that  the  iury  is  to 
m  some  of  the  states  of  America,  though  res|x>nd  as  to  matters  of  fact,  and  the  jud^ 
they  are  very  im()ortant  in  the  practice  in  as  to  matters  of  law  (ad  qtuntione*  Jheti 
England.  After  the  jury  is  sworn,  the  respondent  jurntores,  ad  qtuBstiones  legu  n- 
cause  is  then  tried  hi  open  court,  tiie  evi-  szHmderU  judices),  it  is  always  undemood, 
dence  is  offered,  and  the  wimesses  pub-  tnat  these  comments  on  mattera  of  fart  aie 
licly  swoni  and  examined  m  the  presence  not  binding  on  the  jury,  and  that  tiiey  «e 
of  the  judges,  the  counsel  on  each  side,  ^ven  solely  with  a  view  of  enabling  the 
tlie  jury,  and  all  other  persons  in  attend-  jury  to  exercise  tlieir  functions  more  {mt- 
ance.  The  question,  whether  any  evi-  fcctly,  and  Uiat  the  jury  are  at  liberty  tt) 
dence  is  competent  to  be  given  to  the  jury,  disregard  diem  if  they  please.  But,  gen- 
is,  if  any  objection  is  made,  first  decided  erally  speaking,  tliey  do  receive  gRtf 
by  the  court  If  rejected,  it  is  never  heard  weight  from  the  jury,  who  naturally  pbre 
by  the  jury;  if  admitted,  it  is  Uien  read,  confidence  in  the  judges,  from  their  talonta, 
or,  if  given  by  a  witness,  he  is  then  ex-  exi>erience  and  immrtiality,  and  therpfune, 
amiiied  before  the  jury.  The  party  who  unless  the  judge  onviously  exiiibits  wine 
calls  a  witness  first  examines  him,  and  he  improprieties,  or  betrays  some  unjusdfi- 
is  then  liable  to  be  cross-examined  by  the  able  feeling,  diey  consicler  him  as  a  friend, 
other  side;  and  if  any  question  is  asked,  aiding  and  assisting  them  in  their  duty; 
which  either  jKirty  deems  improper,  the  and,  his  addresses  being  always  in  iniMic, 
opinion  of  the  court  is  taken  on  it  l)efore  and  open  to  the  criticism  of  the  public,  ta 
the  witness  is  allowed  to  give  his  answer,  well  as  of  the  profession,  it  rarely  occun 
So,  also,  it  is,  in  res|K;ct  to  any  written  evi-  that  his  conduct  is  deemed  exceptionable, 
dence  or  document  oftered  at  tlie  trial.  Still  the  jury  have  a  right  to  fonn,  and 
And  if  either  fuirty  requests  it,  the  jud^  do  form,  an  independent  judgment  upim 
who  presides  at  the  trial  makes  a  note,  m  matters  of  fact ;  and  their  judgment  v 
writing,  of  die  objection,  so  tliat  the  party  often  conclusive.     After  the  judge  ha» 
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his  summary,  the  jury  withdraw  fronted  with  the  witnesses,  and  to  have,  in 

nivate  room,  where  they  are  kept  capital  cases,  some  privileges,  wliich  are 

for  tlie  purpose  of  deliberation,  not  allowed  eitlior  in  civil  cases  or  in 

ey  have  all  agreed  in  a  verdict  offences  ofa  subordinate  character.    And, 

urn)  upon  tlie  point  in  controversy,  in  the  first  place,  the  right  of  challenge, 

e  not  permitted  to  have  any  inter-  which,  though  it  exists  for  many  purposes 

nrith  any  other  persons,  and  are  in  civil  tiials,  is  of  far  more  consequence 

,  during  their  continuance  in  secret  and  extent  in  criminal  trials.    A  challenge 

to  have  only  such  food  and  other  is,  properly  speaking,  an  objection  or  ex- 

ies  as  are  indispensable.    Indeed,  ception  to  a  juror,  or  to  the  whole  jury, 

Jd  law,  they  were  to  be  kept  with-  as  incompetent  to  sit  in  a  trial.    It  is  of 

t,  drink,  me  or  candle,  until  they  two  sorts :  the  first  is  a  challenge  to  the 

Teed,  unless  by  permission  of  the  army,  or  an  exception  to  tlie  whole  pane) 

bich  soon,  however,  l>ecame  almost  or  list  of  jurors,  as  they  ore  arrayed  or  set 

of  course.  When  they  are  agn^ed,  in  order  by  the  sheriff  in  his  return.    And 

me  into  open  court,   and,  their  it  may  l)e  taken  on  account  of  tlie  pnr- 

yeing  calleci,  they  deliver  in  their  tiality  of  the  slieriff,  when  he  selects  the 

which  is  recorded  by  the  proper  jurv,  or  of  some  default,  omission  or  ille- 

who  then  reads  it  aloud  to  the  gallty  of  himself  or  of  some  otlier  officer 

d  asks  them  if  they  a^e  to  it  as  or  functionary  concerned  in  arraying  or 

),  to  which  they  oil  publicly  assent  returning  the  panel.    These  exceptions 

r  party  doubts  it,  the  jurymen  ore  are,  or  may  be,  various  in  their  nature 

f  asked  if  they  agree,  which  is  and  extent,  in  different  states;  and  the 

ottu^  the  jury.    Sometimes,  when  particular  exceptions,  at  the  common  law 

I  are  very  comphcated,  or  involve  alone,  would  not,  independently  of  tiiose 

IS  of  law  of  great  difficulty,  the  provided  for  or  disallowed  by  statute,  be 

iead  of  finding  a  general  verdict,  very  instructive.    This  challenge  may  be 

issue  of  fact  is  for  the  plaintiff  or  either  for  a  principal  cause  or  to  the  favor, 

defendant,  state  all  the  facts  at  the  former  of  which  is  founded  upon  posi- 

nd  ask  the  court  to  decide  upon  tive  proof  or  presumption  of  impropriety; 

cts,  whether  the  issue  ought  to  be  the    latter  is  founded   upon  less  strong 

»r  the  plaintiff  or  for  the  defendant,  presumption  or  suspicion,  and  therefore 

caUed  a  special  verdict.    It  rarely  properly  to  be  inquired   into,  or  to  be 

n  criminal  coses,  and  is  not  very  decided  by  the  sound  discretion  of  the 

1  in  civil  caz$c>s.    But  the  jury  are  triers,    Secoinily,  the  other  sort  of  chal- 

t>Iiged  to  find  a  special  verdict,  and  leugc  (which  aJKo  may  be  for  a  principal 

all  cases,  give  a  general  verdict,  if  cause  or  to  the  favor)  is  a  challenge  to  the 

yoae.    If  the  jury,  afler  being  kept  p)]ls,  that  is,  an  exception  to  particular 

'  a  considerable  time,  cannot  agree,  jurors,  answering  in  some  degree  to  the 

)  usually  brought  into  court  by  the  recusatio  judicis  of  the  civil  and  cunon 

)fficer,  and  tlie  court,  if  their  diffi-  law.    Challenges  to  the  polls,  at  common 

about  any  matter  of  law,  of^en  law,  have  been  reduced  to  four  sorts: 

additional  explanations.     But  if,  1.  Chalieiigc*  propter  honoris  rtspcciumj  or 

sry  reasonable  effort,  ilie  jury  con-  ui  respect  to  nobility  ;  as,  if  a  lord  or  peer 

disagree,  they  are  discharged  by  of  the  realm  in  Englnnd  be  empannelcd 

t,  and  the  cause  must  then  he  tri»i  on  a  jur}',  he  may  be  challenged  bv  either 

In  aimiiial  cases,  and  e6{>ecially  party,  or  may  challenge  himself.    This 

il  cases,  tlie  court  with  great  n'luc-  cause,  of  course,  does  not  exist  in  the 

k>w  the  dischar^'i*  «.f  a  jury,  al\er  U.  States,  where  we  have  no  nobility. 

se  is  once  coinmitted  to  them. —  2.  Cliallenge  propter  defectum^  or  for  want 

ii  to  the  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  of  pro|)er  quolific^itious  ;  as  if  a   person 

Here  the  qualifications  of  jurors  \ye  m\  alien  or  a  slave  ;  or  in  coses  where 

liffer  from  those  required  in  civil  he  is  required  to  \yc  a  freeholder,  if  he  is 

But  the  law,  with  a  view  to  pre-  not  such ;  or  is  not  of  a  suitable  agt^  »s  a 

3  undue  influence  of  the  govern-  minor  ;  or  is  a  female,  for  femalfs  an*  not 

I  tlie  8(?lection  of  jumrs,  and  the  allowed  to  Ije  jurors ;  or  is  convict  of  an 

prejudices  arising  from  public  opin-  inf*ainous  crime,  or  is  otherwise  disquali- 

(  thn)wn  additional  gu»rds  round  fied.     •!  Challenge  propter  affectum,  for 

y  accused.     He  is  not  only  entitled  suspicion  of  bias  or  fmrtiality.    This  may 

ed  by  goo<l  and  lawful  men,  of  the  be  a  ])rinci{)al  challenge,  or  to  the  favor, 

riiood  where  the  crime  is  alleged  It  is  a  principal  challenge,  as  has  been 

been  committed,  but  to  be  con-  ahcady  stated,  when  there  is  pregnant 
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proof  or  presumption  of  [Kirtiality  or  of  above  montionrd  equally  apply  to  chil 
inuiice,  as  tliat  a  juror  is  of  kindred  to  and  criminal  cilscs.  But  in  tavor  of  liii*. 
ciihur  |mrty  (at  tbe  common  law,  in  the  in  capital  trinls,  the  arciised  is  indulgr^l 
ntntli  degree);  that  he  has  already  pre-  theprivilegeof  challenging  a  certain  nuin- 
judged  the  cause, as  an  arbitrator;  that  ho  ber  of  persrtns,  called  as  junire,  without 
has  an  interest  in  the  ctiuse ;  that  he  has  assigning  any  <*auKe ;  and  this  privilege  a 
Uikv.u  money  for  Jiis  verriict ;  that  he  has  thence  called  tlie  right  of  j>eremptory  cb&J- 
ibnnerly,  as  a  juror,  tried  the  same  cause ;  lenge.  Tiiis  is  a  provision  founued  in  gnut 
tiiat  he  is  the  servant,  master,  attorney  or  humanity  and  tenderness  towards  ix.-nviiis 
counsel  of  one  of  the  parties.  A  dial-  capitidly  accusiMl.  The  n^asons  cinn- 
lenge  to  the  polls  for  favor  (which  su])-  nionly  assigned  for  it  are,  1.  that  oven- 
{Kisesadoubtof  ini|Miitiality)  is  where  the  i)erson  is  liable  to  strong  dislikes  aiid 
party  has  no  princi|>al  cause  of  challenge,  pn'judices,]!!  respect  to  particular  {terwuM, 
but  has  suspicion  of  favor,  and  offers  cir-  merely  from  their  appi*araiiro,  nmnnere 
cumstances  in  8upi>ort  of  such  wispicion.  and  gtmun's,  although  tliey  are  strang*-r» 
In  such  a  case,  the  vaUdity  of  the  objec-  to  him,  and  that  <:ven  a  caprice  (»r  tti-lini: 
tion  is,  by  the  common  law,  leil  to  the  of  this  kuid  mny,  in  the  course  of  t.V 
determination  of  <ncr5,  whos<5  oftice  it  is  trial,  emUimiss  the  jwriy  in  bis  dcfrncr-: 
to  decide  whether  the  juror  who  is  ob-  2.  that  ujmn  a  clialk'iigi*  tor  cause;  showi:, 
iccted  to  is  favorable  or  untiivorable,  or,  the  njason  may  j)n»ve  insuttirient,  and,  if 
rather,  whether  he  stand  indiHerent  Ik*-  the  party  had  no  right  of  |Nremptnnr 
tween  the  {uuties.  The  triers,  in  cas*^  die  challenge,  he  might  Im^  trictl  l»y  r  jun-r 
first  man  called  as  a  juror  is  ciiailengi'd,  who,  fmm  the  ver>'  circumstance  of  iM'iiii; 
are  two  inditferent  persons,  named  by  the  objected  to,  might  conceive  u  prcjurlire 
court ;  and  if  they  tr}*  one  man,  and  fuid  against  the  accus«>d.  On  tlif'se  i:ccounis> 
him  inditferent,  he  is  swoni,  and  then  he  he  is  at  liberty  to  challenge  tlie  junw 
an<l  the  two  first  tritirs  tr}*  the  next  who  is  }H'remptorily,  aller  he  has,  for  an  ins;it!i* 
objected  to ;  and  when  a  second  is  found  cient  rctison,  challenged  him  fur  chiia.': 
inilifferent,  tliose  two  who  are  swoni  as  and,  as  the  object  of  all  trials  is  to  allow  a 
jurors  become  tlie  triers  of  all  the  others  fair  and  full  defence,  the  accused  ousli!, 
who  an^.  objected  to,  in  lieu  of  the  two  at  l»'ast,  to  have  his  A>Tshe8  consulted  » 
triers  first  chosen.  Tiiis  course  of  ]>ro-  fhr  as  to  exclude  tlios<»  whom  he  di!<ni<lj 
ceeding  is  still  common  in  Kngland  and  in  the  first  instance,  ihit  as  it  is  obvinK 
ill  sevend  of  the  l'.  Suites.  Hut  in  other  that  the  right  of  |)eremptory  challengi%  if 
of  the  states,  the  usual  course  is  for  the  not  limited  by  some  known  lx)undan-. 
court  to  decide  u[)on  the  indifferency  of  might  fonwer  prevent  a  trial,  xUv  law  hi* 
tlie  iK'rs«)ns  objected  to  as  jurors.  4.  Chal-  fixed  a  definite  number,  to  which  the 
\.nii:v.  propter  delictum,  or  on  account  of  jKirty  is  confined.  The  common  law  fixttl 
some  crime,  of  wliich  the  i)erson  called  as  thisnumlHT  at  ill,  or  one  short  of  dira? 
a  juror  has  been  guilty,  and  which  imports  full  juries ;  and  that  still  romeius  the  nile 
a  disabihty  and  discnulit  as  a  jurt)r.  This  in  all  trials  fi>r  tn;ason.  Rut  in  other  i^p- 
aj)plies  to  causes  of  a  capital  nature,  and  ital  otfences,  the  right  is  now  p'nenJIy 
oiher  infamous  crimes,  such  as  treason,  restrained,  by  statute,  to  r20,  l>otli  in  ling- 
felony,  perjiu^^',  conspiracy,  and  other  spe-  land  and  America.  If  a  i>ei>on  atteni]«b 
cies  of  the  cri/ac7i  falsi  A  jK^rson  called  to  challenge  beyond  this  numlKT.  hi* 
as  a  juror  may  In?  called  to  say  the  truth  challeDg(»  is  (hsreganled.  If,  by  nvis*  ini" 
(whence  lu;  is  said  to  b«*  hiterrogated  roir  iH'n^mpton'  or  other  challen>|i*s  a  si:n;- 
dirc,  vcritatcm  dicrre)  hi  n-spect  to  sucii  cientnumbcrofjun)rs  are  in »t  found,  :iu.>- 
c^ius«'s  of  challenge  as  are  not  to  his  dis-  men  are  ap|>ointed,  as  in  civil  cases.  If 
credit  or  dishonor  ;  but  he  cannot  l)e  sevend  persons  are  tried  at  tbe  same  liyjn', 
called  upon  to  acknowledge  himself  guilty  ujwn  on(»  indictment,  each  one  is  eutilK.l 
of  any  crime,  or  other  thing  which  rvn-  to  bis  full  number  of  challenp«s  an«l  <^n*» 
dt-rs  him  infamous.  Tlies4;  are  all  the  may  challenge  a  jun)r  not  objectrtl  lo  hy 
caiL^^es,  stric-tly  s|s'aking,  of  challenge  by  ih<rotliers,  and  he  must  be  excludc^d  aJu^ 
tlie  narties.  But  many  persons  are  en-  g<'ther;  for  every  jurynian  must  b«*  alwve 
litle<l  to  l>e  excusi'd  from  serving  on  juries,  luiy  objection  by  any  of  the  {x^rsons  trirtl. 
and,  on  this  account,  may  plead  tliij  excuse  We  have  thus  lar  tivateil  of  challengiii  by 
Cm  tJiemselves,  though  tin?  parties  may  not  die  party  accused.  The  govenimeiit  hak 
take  the  exception.  Among  tlit^se  are  strictly,  no  right  to  challengi*,  except  fic 
magisiniies,  aged  [ktsoiis,  and  jK?rsons  cause*  shown ;  but  for  cauw*  shown  the 
holding  jiarticular  olfices,  and  others  hav-  govenunent  may  either  challenge  lis? 
iug  special  exemptions.    The  challenges  an-ay,  or  the  polls,  in  the  same  iiuumer  as 
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10  penon.    However,  it »  usual,  at  it  is  impossiblo  that  they  can  act  as  coun- 

i  Lngtand,  if  a  juror  is  objected  to  sel  for  the  prisoner  exclusively ;  and  the 

government,  not  to  call  upon  the  importance  of  counsel,  exclusivelv  for  the 

ment  to  show  cause  until  tliepancl  prisoner,  is  admitted  in  all  cases  of  treason, 

e  throuffh,  and  then,  if  sufficient  Why  not  equally  so  in  other  capital  cases? 

ire  not  found  and  sworn,  the  cause  Such  is  a  very  general  oudine  of  the  trial 

challenge  may  be  inquired  into ;  by  jury  under  the  common  kw.    It  is 

there  is  a  full  juiy  witliout  die  ner-  deemed  of  immense  value  in  England, 

jjected  to  by  the  government,  tnere  and  among  iJie  dearest  rights  of  the  peo- 

strong  reason  to  insist  uiran  tlieir  pie.    In  America,  it  is  quite  as  dear,  and  is 

mrom,  ahhough  no  good  c^use  has  deemed  of  such  high  importance,  that  the 

hown.    There  are  some  oilier  pro-  right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  in  all  criminal 

fiivorable  to  prisoners  accused  of  coses,  is  secured  by  the  constitution  of 

oflences,  and  es])ecialiy  of  political  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  is  also  pro- 

fl,  which  deserve  notice.    In  Eng-  \ndcd  for,  in  all  civil  cases  at  common 

Q  cases  of  treason,  tlie  prisoner  is  law,  where  the  amount  in  controversy  is 

I  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment  live  of  any  considerable  value.    The  constitu- 

efbro  his  arraignment  for  trial,  and  tion  of  the  U.  States  has  provided,  **  that 

r  of  tlie  panel  of  jurors  who  are  the  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 

med,    and    their   pn)fes8ions    and  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury ;  and  such 

of  alxxle,  ten  days  l>clbre  his  trial,  triiU  shall  Im  had  in  the  state  where  the 

ist  ofthenamesof  the  witnesMcs  to  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed, 

duced  against  him,  the  like  length  But  when  not  committed  within  any  state, 

;  before  the  trial,    lie  is  also  en-  the  trial  shall  Xyc  at  such  place  or  places  as 

It  the  expense  of  the  poveniment,  tlie  congress  may  by  law  hove  directed." 

)  witnesses  suirunoned  in  his  behalf.  And  farther,   **  tliot  no  person  shall  be 

jlish  his  defence,  and  to  have  coun-  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testi- 

igned  to  assist  him  in  his  defence,  mony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 

lerica,  in  cases  of  treason,  similar  act,    or   on    confession  in  open  court." 

DOS  in  substance  exist,  witha<Iiffcr-  And  again,  ^  that  no  person  stiall  be  held 

ily  in  respect  to  the  len^h  of  time  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infa- 

1  for  the  copy  of  the  indictment,  mous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or 

CBof  jurors  and  wit nessf^s.    And  in  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in 

of  the  states,  an  equally  humane  coses  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 

on  exists  in  res))ect  to  all  otiier  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in 

ofiences.      By  the  laws  of  the  time  of  war  or  public  danger.    Nor  shall 

68,  the  prisoner  is  entiUed  to  have  any  fierson  be  subject,  for  the  same  of- 

1  assigned  to  him,  and  to  have  his  fence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life 

ies  summoned  at  the  expense  of  the  or  limb ;  nor  shall  he  Ix;  com[M;lled,  in  any 

ment,  in  all  capital  cases.     In  coses  criminal  cose,  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 

SOD,  a  copy  of  the  indictment  is  self,  nor  be  deprivi*d  of  life,  liberty,  or 

d  to  be  delivered  three  days  before  pro[)erty,  without  due  process  of  low." 

raignment,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  And  again,  **  thot  in  all  criminal  prosecu- 

jurors  and  \\itne8ses  summoned  by  tions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to 

>vemment,  three  davs  lx»fon»  his  a  speedv  and  public  trial,  by  on  importiol 


lersons  accused  of  any  crimes  in  the  tained  by  law ;  and  to  be  infonned  of  the 

tea.    But  in  England,  it  is  confined  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be 

90  of  treason,  and  to  mere  misde-  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ; 

m.    In  capital  cases,  not  of  treason,  to  hove  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 

•1  are  not  i)ermilte(l  to  be  enq)loyed  witnesses  in  his  favor;  and  to  have  the 

gland,  except  in  arguing  (jucstions  assistance  of  cx)unst*l   for  his  defiance." 

'.    The  quaint  ond  uiiKatislhctory  And  again,  "  that  in  suitB  at  common  law, 

given  for  this  exclusion  is,  that  the  where    the    ^-aluo    in    controvers)-    shall 

are   counsel  for  the  ])risoner, — a  <?xcred  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  a  trial 

which,  if  good  in  any,  is  suflicieiit  by  jury  shall  be  preserved  ;  and  no  fact, 

uea.    But  there  is  more  of  specious-  once  tried  by  a  juiy,  shall  he  otherwise  rc- 

han  of  truth  in  the  nnnark ;  lor,  examined  in  any  court  of  the  U.  States 

I  the  judgea  ought  to  takv.  cure  that  than  according  to  tlie  rules  of  the  common 

aoner  has  a  fair  and  im|)artial  trial,  law."    Proviatons  of  a  similar  nature,  in 
.  VII.                 25 
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substance,  wiU  be  found  in  most,  if  not  in  the  wrong  biases  of  human  OfHiiioD,  froni 
all,  the  state  constitutions  of  the  Union,  errore  in  reasoning,  from  ignorance,  and 
They  demonstrate  the  extreme  jealousy  passion,  and  prejudice,  independenUv  of 
of  the  people  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  all  intentional  wrong,  or  corrupt  motivcf, 
and  their  extreme  solicitude  to  place  it  or  malice,  or  dishonesty,  or  deliberate 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  passions,  and  baseness.  The  only  question  is,  wliat,  oo 
prejudices,  and  political  ob|ects,  of  those  tlie  whole,  is  tlie  best  means  of  adniiniH- 
who,  as  rulers,  may  be  called  at  any  time  tcring  justice,  taking  human  nature  as  it 
to  administer  the  government  This  is,  and  human  iniinnity  as  it  must  ever 
strong  attachment  to  the  trial  by  jury,  operate.  If  crimes  are  to  be  tried  and 
both  in  England  and  America,  auer  t)je  punished,  if  rights  are  to  be  enforced  and 
experienceof  it  for  centuries,  furnishes  no  wrongs  redressed  by  judicial  tribunals, 
small  argumeut  in  favor  of  its  efficacy  as  a  what  is  the  best  structure  -of  the  institu- 
security  of  right,  and  a  redress  of  wrongs,  tion  for  the  purpose  of  trial  and  decisioD? 
It  is  perpetually  spoken  of  as  the  palla-  There  seems  to  be  but  a  narrow  circle  of 
dium  of  our  pubhc  rights  and  Uberties ;  means,  out  of  which  the  choice  is  to  be 
and  in  all  the  various  fluctuations  of  pub-  made.  Shall  the  tribunal  be  composed 
lie  opinions,  it  has  remained  untouched  of  executive  officere  of  the  goveraineot, 
and  unsuspected.  It  is  not  surprising  that  or  of  judges  appointed  by  the  goveroment 
those,  who  know  it  only  in  theory,  or  who  for  each  case,  or  of  judges  holding  tfadr 
at  present  see  the  administration  of  its  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  govemmeiit? 
powers  and  duties  in  a  very  unperfect  Or  shall  the  tribunal  be  composed  of 
state  in  the  cinl  law  countries,  or  who  judges  holding  their  offices  permanently, 
ore  accustomed  to  a  jurisprudence  foreign  and  independently  of  the  govemmentr 
to  its  principles,  should  entertain  doubts  Or  shall  the  tribunal  be  composed  of 
of  its  advantages,  and  should  feel  a  deep  jurors  chosen  at  large,  mo  hoc  ricf,  or 
sense  of  its  defects.  The  first  part  of  tliis  chosen  permanendv  for  that  duty,  wi^ooi 
ardcle  shows  how  difficult  it  has  been  any  previous  qualifications  of  legal  expe- 
found  to  transfer  to  France  the  trial  by  rience,  learning  or  superior  ability  ?  And 
jury,  and  to  administer  it  with  the  same  if  so,  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  riaB 
beneficial  effects  as  in  England.  The  they  be  chosen?  Or  shadl  the  trilNiial 
errors  in  France  may  have  resulted,  in  be  of  a  mixed  character,  composed  of 
part,  from  the  imperfect  knowled^  of  the  judges  learned  in  the  law,  permanent  in 
courtfi,  as  well  as  of  the  juries,  from  die  rank  and  station,  and  of  jurors  selected 
novelty  of  this  mode  of  trial,  and  tlicir  for  the  occasion  in  an  impartial  mamw, 
want  of  experience  in  tlic  management  of  and  the  trial  be  had  berorc  the  judies 
it.  Perhaps,  too,  tliere  may  be  Komcthing  expounding  the  law,  and  tlie  juries  dead- 
in  the  other  institutions  of  Frande,  or  in  in^  tlie  facts  ?  In  cases  of  crimes^  the 
tiie  temperament  and  character  of  the  object  is  to  protect  the  innocent  and  to 
people,  which  may  disturi)  its  proper  ope-  punish  the  guilty.  Where  does  the  du- 
ration. It  may  be  useful  for  us,  before  ger  chiefly  arise?  In  political  accm* 
concluding  this  article,  to  review  some  of  tions,  the  government  not  only  is  a  paitr, 
the  grounds  on  wliicli  die  trial  by  jury  has  but  has  a  strong  motive  to  produce  coo- 
been  hitiierto  vindicated,  and  to  glance  at  vicdon.  In  other  cases,  it  may  not  bive 
some  of  the  defects  which  it  is  sup|X)sed  so  strong  a  motive,  but  it  may  be  subject 
to  involve,  as  well  as  at  some  of  the  to  influences  of  an  equally  fiital  chonetfr. 
objections  to  which  it  is  sui>poscd  to  lie  If  the  king  or  other  executive,  or  offictf 
liable — Fas  est  et  ab  Jioste  docerL  And,  selected  by  him  for  that  purpose  prv  Im 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  vice,  are  to  decide  upon  the  guih  or  inoo- 
contend  that,  as  an  instrument  of  public  cence  of  the  ])arty,  according  to  their  om 
or  private  justice,  it  is  an  institution  obso-  discretion  and  such  prooft  as  are  ntiBfr^ 
lutely  perfect;  that  it  is  incapable  of  tory  to  themselves,  there  is  no  securift-wlni- 
abuse;  or  that  it  never  occasions  error,  soever  against  unjust  convictions.*  TV 
That  would  be  to  require  of  it  what  decision  will  l)o  arbitrary,  and  accoidiogio 
belongs  to  no  human  institution  whatso-  the  will  of  the  prince  or  his  favorites,  or 
ever.  Ever}'  work  of  man  is,  by  his  very  according  to  state  policy,  or  perliaps  pub- 
nature,  imperfect.  Every  form  of  govern-  lie  prejudice,  actuated  by  strong  reaeoi- 
ment  involves  some  inconveniences,  and  ment.  If  the  trial  be  by  judg«9  aoMf 
errora,  and  abuses.  Every  eflTort  to  ad-  ap[>oiiited  by  the  govern  ment,  and  bokfiDf 
minister  justice  must  necessarily  faK short  their  offices  pemianeudy,  there  mw  bf 
of  perfect  correcmess,  from  defects  of  evi-  dangers  arising  from  other  and  difleiot 
dence,  from  the  infinnity  of  judges,  from  sources,  finom  their  political  opinioiu^  6m 
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lite  ioterasla,  fiom  their  irresponfii-  governmeDt   from   practising  oppreeeion 

to  public  opiiiion,  and  from  influ-  upon  any  citizen,  by  successiye  vindictiye 

of  character  and  profeasion,  which  prosecutions.    5.  Again,  if  the  evidence 

iUy  warp  the  judgment    Ifthetri-  la  doubtful,  the  party  is  entitled  to  an 

by  permanent  jurorei,  there  will  be  acquittal,  and  the  court  will  so  direct  the 

vater  dangers  from  their  want  of  the  jury ;  for  tlie  common  law  will  not  tolcr- 

r  learning,  and  general  weight  of  ate  that  any  man  should  be  punished, 

rter,  add^  to  the  other  objections,  unless  there  be  satisfactory  proom  of  guilt 

t  any  of  the  proposed  substitutes  does  to  the  minds  of  12  of  his  peers  or  equals, 

raish  more  safe^  or  certainty,  in  the  6.  It  has  been  said  that  the  &ct8  are  oAcn 

ifltration  of  criminal  justice^  than  that  complicated,  and  tlie  guilt  is  compounded 

iai  by  jury.    On  the  other  hand,  the  partly  of  facts  ond  partly  of  law.    This  is 

^  jury,  as  known  to  tlie  common  law,  true;  but  here  again  the  wisdom  of  the 

i  some  checks  upon  arbitrary  pow-  common  law  has  provided  that  the  judges 

1  enlists  (nany  just  feelings  and  rca-  shall  state  to  the  jury  what  the  law  is,  as 

e  guards  agoinst  oppression.    1.  The  applicable  to  the  various  postures  of  the 

are  select^  from  the  moss  of  intel-  facts,  as  they  may  find  them.    They  are 

citizens,  of  suitable  qualifications,  also  gencmlfy  assisted  by  the  arguments 

'the  same  rank,  and  having  the  same  of  the  counsel  on  each  side,  in  arrannng 

d  interests,  as  the  accused.    They  and  comparing  the  facts ;  and  the  judge, 

t  pennanently  employed,  and  have  in  his  suinmmg  up  of  the  evidence,  nrings 

mmon  connexion  with  each  other,  the  whole  in  review,  and  points  out  to 

>  habits  of  fixed  cooperation.    They  them  the  bearings  of  every  part,  ond  strips 

may  be,  strangers  to  each  other,  and  off  the  false  glosses,  if  any,  which  have 

accused,  until  the  moment  when  been  mode  by  counsel.    But  he  still  leaves 

re  emponneled.    They  are  subject  them  to  decide  upon  it  according  to  their 

reasonable  exception,  either  in  point  own  conscientious  belief  of  it    7.  It  is 

iracter  or  influence,  for  that  would  said  that  the  arguments  of  counsel  may 

le  them,  at  the  will  of  the  accused,  deceive  them,  and  blind  tliem  to  the  truth, 

are  subject  to  the  some  laws,  and  But  the  answer  is,  that  they  have  on  equal 

lo  the  same  prosecution,  as  the  i)arty  opportunity  to  hear  die  opposite  side,  and 

il,  and  therefore  have  a  natural  ten-  that,  generally,  tlie  judges  assist  them, 

to  s}'mpathize  with  him.    2.  The  when  there  is  any  attempt  to  misstate  the 

I  bod'  in  open  court,  before  judges  evidence,  by  referring  to  their  own  notes 

lold  their  ofHccs  permanently,  and  of  it,  as  ^ven  in  open  court    And  from 

re  bound  to  administer  the  low,  and  long  habits,  and  experience  in  human  life, 

s  their  opinions  publicly  to  tlie  jury,  jurymen  learn  to  disregard  the  mere  ef- 

the  moment  that  they  are  cmpan-  forts  of  eloquence,  and,  under  a  sense  of 

they  are  excluded  from  all  inter-  their  religious  and  social  obligations,  con- 

t  with  every  person  except  what  suit  the  real  trutli  and  justice  of  the  cose, 

place  in  open  court ;  and  their  sub-  Would  there  be  more  security  if  no  coun- 

it  deliberations  ore  private  and  se-  sel  were  allowed  ?    No  person  will  soy  so. 

3.  They  are  under  oath  to  decide  8.  It  is  also  said  that  the  judges  moy  have 

■e  upon  the  evidence  given  in  o|>eu  an  undue  influence  widi  the  jury.    This 

No  testimony  can  be  heard  by  is  certainly  possible,  ond  has  octually  oc- 

except  what  is  admitted  and  de-  curred  in  corrupt  times.    In  the  cose  of 

I  in  open  court ;  so  that  the  court,  chief  justice  Jeffreys,  referred  to  in  the 

winsel,  and  the  by -slanders,  have  a  preceding  part  of  the  onicle,  it  should  be 

t  knowledge  of  every  port  of  it  remembered  tliot  he  held  his  ofSce  during 

the  whole  public  become  the  uld-  tlie  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  not,  as  the 

judges  of  the  sincerity  and  justice  iudges  of  England  now  hold,  during  good 

ir  verdict    4.  If  they  find  a  verdict  behavior,  or  life.    He  wos  a  devot^  par- 

t  the  party,  and  there  has  been  any  tisan  of  the  crown,  and  has  become  infii- 

>f  law  or  fiict,  or  any  misconduct  in  mous  by  his  corrupt  administration  of  the 

ly,  the  court  will  grant  a  new  trial ;  law.    but  it  should  be  considered,  that 

they  acquit  him,  there  can  bo  no  the  jury  could  scarcely  have  been  free 

ial,  for  the  law  will  not  allow  a  man  from  improper  bioses  of  some  sort,  other- 

twice  put  on  trial  for  die  same  wise  they  could  not  have  found  a  verdict 

e,  and  tnus  his  life,  liberty  or  limb  against  the  accused.    In  our  day,  and,  in- 

;  in  jeqpardy.    Here  we  see  the  hu-  deed,  at  any  time  since  the  arbitrary  times 

f  of  the  common  law,  which  leans  of  king  James  II  and  the  revolution  of 

or  of  the  accused,  and  disables  the  1688,  such  conduct  in  a  judge  woukl  be 
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sure  to  meet  with  univcnral  reprobation,  same  nature,  but  of  inferior  eDocmity,  or 

and  would  generally  produce  an  acquittal  more  midgated  than  what  is  charged,  tbCT 

of  the  prisoner,  and  a  public  impeachment  find  their  verdict  according  to  the  proofS^ 

of  the  judge.    Nay,  it  is  well  known,  that  and  the  court  inilict  only  tlie  moderated 

such  is  the  jealousy  of  juries  in  tliis  }>ar-  punishment      And    an^    other    coiine 

ticular,  that  any  undue  interference  or  would  be  flagrant  injustice.     But  a  jur}* 

solicitude  for  conviction,  exliibited  on  the  cannot,  upon  a  trial  for  one  ofience,  find  a 

part  of  a  judge,  would  destroy  his  influ-  man  guilty  of  another  offence,  not  of  the 

enco,  and  produce  an  opposite  verdict*  nature  of  die  one  charged ;  for  instance, 

It  is  his  supposed  impartiality  that  gives  upon  a  charge  of  murder,  they  cannot  find 

weight    to    his  opinion;   and    the   jury  him  guilty  of  forgery ;  but  if  he  is  charfrd 

know  that  they  have  a  right  to  disregard  with  stealing  two  watches,  they  may  find 

it,  if  they  please.    9.  It  is  said,  that  juries  liim  guilty  of  stealing  one  only,    li  It  ie 

may  be  influenced  by  improper  motives,  also  objected,  that  juries  often  fiivor  crim- 

and  sometimes  disregard  the  law,    and  inals.    But  tliLs   is    not    generally   tnip, 

give  a  false  verdict*    This  is  possible,  and,  except  to  tlie  extent  that  the  law  iavon 

indeed,    has   probaldy    sometimes    hap-  them.    There  may  be  cases  of  a  popular 

pened.    But  the  occasions  are  rare ;  and  cast,  or  of  an  odious  nature,  where  juries 

where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  that  sort,  it  have  occasionally  shown  improper  hiasn 

always  injures  the  character  of  the  jury-  for  the  accused ;  but  this  objection  ap|ili<^ 

men,  and  subjects  them  to  public  sconi  to  all  tribunals,  and  is  founded  on  human 

and  odium.    Generally,  juries  ore  scrupu-  infirmity  generally.    Juries  do  not,  even 

lous  in  respecting  the  law,  because  it  is  in  crises  of  this  sort,  often  depart  from 

the  only  protection  of  their  own  rights,  tlieir  duty  ;  and  the  exceptions  are  so  few, 

Where  the  law  is  very  harsh,  and  the  that  they  are  seldom  fek  or  ui^^^  in  free 

punishment  is  disproportioncd  to  the  of-  governments.      13.  But  an  objection  the 

fence,  they  have  sometimes  exliibited  a  most  pressed  by  those  who  are  not  practi- 

repugnancy  to  convict ;   but  they  rarely  cally  acquaintCKi  with  the  trial  by  juiy,  is, 

have  acquitted  the  party,    unless   there  that  unanimity  is  required  in  pronouncing 

were  circumstances  of  great  doubt,  or  of  a  verdict  of  acquittal  or  condemnatioo. 

great  mitigation ;  and  if  their  conduct,  in  It  is  true,  that  no  verdict  can  be  receirri 

such  cases,  is  not  strictly  justifiable,  it  is  which  has  not  the  assent  of  all  the  10 

generally  not  such  as  pro<luce8  any  re-  jurors;  and  there  are  no  means  of  coni))ei- 

proucli,  either  from  the  court  or  the  pub-  hug  an  assent ;  and  yet,  practically  speak- 

lic.    These  occasions,  however,  are  rare,  ing,  few  cases  of  disagreement  occur,  ev 

and  constitute  exceptions  of  no  great  mo-  cept  where  there  is  a  solid  foundation  for 

nient  in  the  general  administration  of  jus-  real  doubts  and  diflicuhies.     Unaniinit}'  is 

ticc.     10.  It  is  not  true,  as  is  sometimes  more  common  than,  at  first  view,  mijriit 

supposed,  that  juries  are  ready  to  convict  be  suspected.    In  the  fifsi  place,  die  juir 

on  slight  proofs,  or  insufficient  evidence,  reason  with  each  odier  U|K>n  all  doubtful 

Our  law  declares,  on  die  contrary,  that  joints,  and  if  they  at  first  diflfer,  the  dtf- 

in  such  cases  diey  ought  to  ac(]uit  the  fercnces  are  often  removed  by  further  di»- 

party;  aud  it  is  always  laid  down  to  die  cussion.     Pride  of  opinion  is  not  enlirted 

jury  by  the  court.    Indeed,  the  judges,  in  on  either  side,  and  sometimes  each  rp- 

this  respect,  always  act  as  counsel  for  the  cedes  from  the  first  limits  of  his  own  opiD- 

prisoners,  and  give  their  advice  to  the  ion.    In  the  next  place,  die  dififereBCCfl  of 

jury,  in  respect  to  every  reasonable  doubt  opinion  are  more  often  upon  infereofAi 

m  the  evidence.    There    are    so    many  and  conclusions  from  known  fads  than 

checks  upon  juries,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  upon  the  facts  diemselves;  and  more oAeii 

that  it  con  scarcely  happen,  that  an  unjust  upon  doubts  as  to  the  proper  applicatioa 

conviction,  at  least  by  tiie  improfier  bias  of  die  law  to  those  facts ;  and  still  rooie 

of  the  jury,  can  take  place.     If  there  bo  often    upon    mere    collateral    questiooa» 

any  error,  it  is  usually  on  the  side  of  mercy,  where  there  is  no  common  standard  of 

11.  It  is  objected,  that  the  jury  somedmes  measure,  as  in  assessing  damages.     In 

find  the  party  guilty  of  a  part,  and  not  criininal  cases,  fewer  difliculdes  ordiDarily 

of  the  whole  offence,  as  of  munslaughtcr  arise  than  in  civil  cases,  because  douto 

when  he  is  accused  of  inunlcr.    Certainly  weigh  favorably  for  the  accused,  and  often 

the  jury  do  so ;  and  for  the  liest  reason,  produce  an  acquittal.    But,  after  all,  there 

that  the  law  requires  it.    A  jur>'  ought  not  is  not  probably  one  in  twenty  cases,  trifd 

to  find  a  man  guilty  of  the  whole  of  a  by  a  jury,  in  which  there  is  a  final  d^ 

chaise,  unh^ss  it  is  wholly  proved.    If  greement ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  sure,  that 

what  is  proved  amounts  to  a  crime  of  the  a  decision  could  be  had  noore  just  or  ftir 
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akingamiiiQrity,  or  any  other  num-  Juar,  Grand.    (5^  the  preceding  ar- 

um  ij  requiring  unanimity.    Tbe  tide,] 

mifffat  then  be  equally  divided,  or  Jury-mast;  a  temporary  or  occanonal 

ug^ea  of  the  minority  to  prevent  a  mast  erected  in  a  ship  in  the  place  of  one 

t  might  be  e(|ually  violent    Most  that  has  been  carrieMd  away  by  tempest,- 

give  riac  to  differences  on  several  battle,  &c.     Jury-masts   are   sometimes 

;  aiul,  in  such  cases,  the  unanimity  erected  in  a  new  ship,  to  navigate   her 

igority,  in  a  general  verdict,  must  be  down  a  river,  or  to  a  neighboring  port, 

:ed  in  the  same  manner  as  unanim-  where  her  proper  masts  are  prepared  for 

tbe  whole  jury.    But  the  best  an-  her. 

»  the  objection  is,  that  experience  Jus  {Latin)  signifies,  I.  that  which  is 

Bvor  of  requiring  unanimity  of  the  riglit  or  conformable  to  law;  also  the  ob- 

juiy.    No  practical  evil  has^  as  yet,  ligation  which  the  law  imposes ;  2.  a  body 

lelt  from  the  rule.    And  it  is  no  of  laws,  decrees  and  usages ;  3,  a  man's 

reeommendationofit,  that  it  givesa  privileges,  sui^ly  or  collectively  ;   4.  the 

^on  and  confidence  to  the  public  place  where  jusdce  is  administered ;   5. 

in  England  and  the  U.  States,  that  the  power  which  originates  fit)m  the  law. 

Maaon  of  a  mere  majority  could  Hence  the  word  is  ofvery  frequent  use  in 

\y  ever  give.    If  unanimity  is  less  law. — Ju8  divinum  is  that  which  is  ordered 

obtained  in  France,  that    proves  by  a  revelation,  in  contradistiuction  to  that 

g  as  to  the  value  of  tlie  principle  which  is  ordered  by  reason ;  but  as  the 

lere.    The  failure  may  be  from  tlie  right  must  be  one  and  the  same,  it  is  evi- 

f  of  the  trial  in  France,  or  from  tlie  dent  that  tlie  distinction  exists  only  in  the 

and  character  of  the  people,  or  from  fonn,  and  not  in  the  essence,  because  that 

aerfect  comprehension  of  the  proper  which  is  onlered  by  our  reason  is  to  l)e 

of  the  judges  and  the  jury. — IVlost  referred  to  God,  as  its  origin,  equally  with 

remarks  above  made  refer  especially  tliat  which  is  decreed  by  revelation.    A 

.68  of  trial  in  criminal  cases ;  but  law  may  have  both  a  human  and  a  divine 

re,  in  a  great  degree,  applicable  to  ori^n ;  for  instance,  **  Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

868  also.   It  remains  only  to  add,  that  This  rule  maybe  adopted  because  it  is 

er  preliminary  guards,  interposed  by  onlered  in  the  decalogue,  or  because  it  is 

nmon  law  in  criminal  cases,  are  of  the  dictate  of  reason,  and  is  established  by 

lable  value  to  every  citizen.    He  most  nations,  unacquainted  with  the  deca- 

be  accused,  nor  be  brought  to  trial,  logue.    The  division,  however,  is  ratlier 

upon  an  indictment  found  by  a  grand  antiquated,  and  the  philosophical  lawyer 

He  is  thus  saved  from  prosecutions  will  refer  all  law  to  a  common  origin. 

d  in  malice,  hatred,  political  c»pposi-  (See  Thoniasius,  De  Jute  Div.) — Jus  RaH- 

trsonal  feeling  and  popular  prejudice,  cum  signified  the  lowest  degree  of  priti- 

ovemment  cannot  touch  him ;  the  leges  enjoyed  by  cities  under  the  Romans, 

cannot  make  him  the  victim  of  their  —-Jus  Latii,  or  jus  Latinum,  denoted  the 

y  or  suspicion.    A  grand  jury  of  privileges  granted  by  the  Romans  to  tlie 

iptible  and  impartial  men,  who  are  inhabitants  of  liatium,  according  to  the 

iaki,must  first  accuse  him,uix>u  the  various  significations  of  the  wonl.    (See 

grof  legal  proofs  and  sworn  wit-  Latiunu^     It  held   a  rank  between  the 

before  he  can  be  called  to  answer  jus  Ralicum  and  tlie  Ju^  Ronumum, — Jus 
f  ofiTence.  12  men,  good  and  true  Quiriiium  {civiias  optima  lege,  optima  Jure) ; 
et  l^aUs  homines),  must  concur  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  Roman  citizen- 
lictment;  and  12  more  murt  concur,  ship,  the  privilege  and  obligations  of  Ro- 
us trial,  in  assorting  his  guilt,  before  man  freebom  citizens,  including,  in  the 
I  be  pimished.  When  his  guilt  is  fiouriisliing  times  of  the  commonweahh, 
ined,  the  punishment  rests,  not  in  1.  public  privileges— -ii^wicw  (security  of 
crction  of  the  king,  or  of  tlie  gov-  personal  liberty),  milUia  (participation  in 
tit,  or  any  mere  executive  oflic(;r;  the  service  of  the  legions),  census  (regis- 
I  he  declared  by  the  judges,  l)efore  tration  on  the  list  of^propiBrty :  see  Ccn- 

he  has  been  tried,  or  in  the  same  svs),  jits  tribus  (the  incorporation  in  a 

iccoidingto  laws  previously  passed,  tribe),  jus  suffragwrum  (the  jus  QuiriHum 

tgulating  the  nature  an<l  extent  of  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  right  of  suf- 

mishment      It  \a  not  too  much,  frage),  jus  honorum  (participation  in  pub- 

o  i^rm  that  the  trial  by  jurv  is  he  lionors),  ixts  sacrorum  (participation  in 

iie  boast  of  England  and  America ;  rcUgious  celebrations,  sacra  pubfica  and 

B  may  hope  that,  by  ilie  goodness  mvata) ;  2L  private  privilegea— ^  fP"^' 

ridencc  it  may  be  perpetual.  litaHs  etagnanonis  (the  privilege  of  nmi- 
25* 
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]y  and  clan ;   e.   g.  siicctssio  and  ttikla  suhstanoe  enclosed  in  the  keroel,  called  hf 

agnatoruni\  jus  legilimi  dominii  (the  priv-  him  perisperma, 

ilcgo  of  lawful  iiroperty),  ju3  cannubio-  Justice  op  the  Peace.  The  wonl 
rum  (privilege  of  lawful  marriage),  jus  justice  is  applied  to  judicial  maffiscralei; 
pairium  (unlimited  power  over  the  per-  as  justices  of  such  a  court,  •od,  in  the 
soiiH  and  property  ot  real  or  adopted  cliil-  English  laws,  justices  of  the  fonsi,  kuM- 
dren).  Hoineccius  and  otlicrs  mention  dredf  of  the  laborers,  &c. ;  and  hence  the 
only  two  jura  ^uirUf  and,  besides  appellation  justice  of  the  peace — that  i^  a 
them,  jus  drntatis  or  civitas  Romano,  judicial  magistrate  intrusted  with  the 
Conracii  (De  Jure  ^uir,  a  CHvilate  Roma-  conservation  of  the  peace.  A  great  part 
na  non  diverso,  llelmstsedt,  1742,  4to.)  is  of  the  civil  officers  are,  in  fact,  the  cos- 
of  a  different  opinion.  Still  different  is  tiie  servators  of  the  peace,  as  their  duty  ii 
opinion  of  Cramer  (De  Juris  Qutru  to  prevent  or  punisli  breadieB  of  the 
et  Civitatis  Discrimincy  Kiel,  1803,  4to.).  peace.  Thus  the  judges,  grand-juiymeo, 
At  all  events,  the  jus  civitatis  was  of  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors  and  akkr- 
a  more  limited  character  tlian  the  jus  men  of  municipal  corporations,  sheriffii 
Quirih'um.  Thus  newly  admitted  citi-  coroners,  constables,  watchmen,  and  all 
zens  received  it  officers  of  the  pohce,  are  instituted  for  the 
JussiEU,  Antony  and  Bernard,  de ;  two  purpose  of  preventing,  in  difierent  wty^ 
brothers,  bom  at  Lyons,  in  the  latter  part  crimes  and  disturbances  of  tlie  peace  of 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  eminent  as  tlie  community,  or  for  arresting,  trying  and 
physicians  and  botanists.--^7i<(my  made  punishing  tlie  violatois  of  the  ulwb  and 
a  botanical  tour,  and  brought  from  Si>ain  eood  order  of  society.  In  England  and  the 
a  large  collection  of  plants.  After  this,  U.  States,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  thoo^ 
he  wrote  upon  subjects  connected  witli  not  high  in  rank,  is  an  officer  of  greet 
natural  history  and  medicine,  and  died  importance,  as  the  first  judicial  proceed- 
in  1758,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  ings  arc  had  before  him  in  regard  to  ar- 
much  lamented,  on  account  of  his  phi-  resting  persons  accused  of  grave  ofieooee; 
lanthropy. — Bernard,  born  in  1G99,  was  and  his  jurisdiction  extends  to  trial  aod 
appointed  professor  of  botany  in  the  royal  adjudication  for  small  offi^ncesL  In  caae 
botanical  garden.  We  are  indebted  to  of  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  a  brsidi 
him  for  a  new  edition,  in  two  volumes,  of  the  peace,  a  complaint  is  made  to  one 
12nio.,  of  Touniefort^s  History  of  Plants  of  these  magistrates.  If  he  ia  satisfied 
in  the  Neighborhood  of  Paris  (Histoire  with  the  evidence  of  a  conuiiission  of 
des  Plantes  qui  naissent  aux  Environs  de  some  offence,  the  cogiuzauce  of  which 
Paris),  publLshed  in  1725.  Jussieu's  belongs  to  him,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
scholai-s  used  to  bring  him  flowers  arresting,  or  for  trying  the  party  accused, 
which  they  had  mutilated  or  compound-  ho  issues  a  warrant  directed  to  a  consta- 
ed  with  others,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  ble,  or  other  executive  officer  designated 
his  knowledge,  and  he  always  recognised  by  the  law  for  this  purpose,  ordering  thr 
them  immediately.  Some  of  them  hav-  |)erson  complained  of  to  be  brought  befbif 
ing  made  the  same  experiment  on  Lin-  him,  and  he  thereupon  tries  tlie  party,  if  the 
nteus,  he  said,  "  God  or  your  teacher  offeuce  be  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  ac- 
(Jussieu)  can  alone  answer  your  ques-  quits  him  or  awards  punishmcnL  If  the 
tions."  Jussieu,  after  having  been  a  long  offence  charged  be  of  a  graver  chaiaeter* 
time  employed  upon  a  systematic  division  the  adjudication  upon  which  is  not  iiithio 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  died  in  1777,  the  justice's  jurisdiction,  tlie  question 
aged  79.  ( -uvicr,  in  a  biographical  me-  then  is,  whether  the  party  complained  ol' 
moir  on  Richanl,  colls  Bernard  de  Jussieu  is  to  l>c  imprisoned,  or  required  to  gi^v 
*^  the  most  modest,  and,  i)erhai>s,  tlie  most  bonds  to  await  his  trial  before  the  tribunal 
pmfound  Iwtaiiist  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  having  jurisdiction,  or  is  to  be  discharged; 
tury,  who,  although  he  scarcely  pubhshed  and  on  these  (]uestions  the  justice  decide^ 
any  thing,  is,  nevertheless,  the  inspiring  ge-  according  to  his  view  of  tlie  law  and  the 


justices 
the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  of    peace  by  prescription,  in  virtue  of  their  other 
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of  plants,  he  has  distmguishe*!  himself  by    certain    county,  this    supci»>de8    funner 
liaviu^  made  known  tlie  discovery  of  a    commissions   for   the   suuic   count}',  of 
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In  the  IT.  States,  the  office  is  conecqiienceof  whose  calumnies,  he  pub- 

ily  by  special  appointment,  and  lishecl  his  second  A|)olog}',  ivhich  Mrems 

lire  is  different  in  diffcivnt  states,  to  have  l>een  presented  *io  the  emperor 

X  having  been  held,  in  one  state  at  Marcus  Aurt'lius,  in  162.    Crrscens  pre- 

inng  good  l>ehavior;  but  the  com-  ferred  ogainst  him  a  fonnal  char^'e  of  im- 

is  more  usually  for  seven  yeara,  piety  for  neglecting  the  pagan  riles,  and 

iC   other   s}>ecific   limited  period,  he  was  condemned  to  be  scourged,  and 

magistrates   have   usually  also    a  tlien  beheaded,  which  sentence  was  put 

risdiction  of  suits  fur  debts,  on  hito  execution,  in  164,  in  the  74th  or  75th 

»,  or  for  trespasses  (where  tiie  title  year  of  his  age.    Justin  Martjr  in  spoken 

estate  does  not  come  in  question,  of  in  high  terms  of  praise  by  the  ancient 

th  some  other  exceptions),  to  an  Christian    writers,  and    was    certainly  a 

van'ing,  in  the  diiiercnt  states,  zealous  and  aole  advocate  of  Christianity, 

13.33  to  $100.     In  some  states,  a  but  mixed  up  too  much  of  his  early  Pla- 

lay  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  tonism  with  its  doctrines.    The  best  edi- 

to  a  higher  tribunal,  whatever  may  tions  of  his  works  are  those  of  Maran 

imount  in  question,  in  a  civil  suit,  (Paris,    1742,    folio),    and    of   Oberthur 

lalever  may  be  tlio  judgment    In  (VViirtzburg,  1777,  3  vols.,  Bvo.). 

tates,  no  appeal  is  allowed,  except  Justin  ;  a  Latin  historian,  who  prolja- 

of  an  amount  iu  question  exceed-  biy  hved  at  Rome,  in  the  second  or  third 

r  dollars,  or  some  other  ceitain,  but  ceutur)'.    He  made  an  epitome  of  the 

inconsiderable  sum.     So  an  ap-  history  of  Trogus  Pomi>eiu»,  a  native  of 

usually  allowed  to  the  accused  Gaul,  who  Hved  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 

1  a  criminal  prosecution  before  a  and  whose  works,  in  44  books,  contain  a 

of  the  peace,  in  case  of  tlie  ju<l^-  history  of  the  world,  from  the  earliest 

leing  for  a  pcualt>'  over  a  certain  ages  to  his  own  time.    His  history  of 

id  and  smoJl  amount,  or  an  im-  Macedonia    was    particularly    complete, 

fient  over  a  certain    number   of  To  judge  from  the  epitome  (for  the  origi- 

It  is  evidently  of  the  greatest  im-  nal  is  lost),  there  were  many  errors  in  the 

:e  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  a  work,  especially  in  the  Jewish  history ; 

mity,  that  the  justices  should  be  dis-  but  this  epitome,  which  corresponds  to 

honest  and  intelligent.    (For  the  tlie  original  in  its  title  and  arrangement, 

I  justices,  see  Peace,  Judf ices  q/'<Ae.)  having  compressed  into  a  brief  space  so 
'IK,  siimamed  the  Martyr ;  one  of  much  of  the  important  matter  of  the  old 
'licst  and  most  learned  writers  of  histories,  has  obtained  a  considerable  rep- 
iristian  church.  He  was  the  son  utation,  and  even  now  is  ofleu  used  m 
cus,  a  Greek,  and  was  born  at  Fla-  schools.  The  style  is,  on  the  whole,  ele- 
apolis,  anciently  called  Sichem,  a  gaiit  and  agreeable,  but  it  is  destitute  of 
Samaria,  in  Palestine,  towards  the  that  noble  simplicity  and  classical  corrcct- 

if  the  first  century'.     He  was  edu-  nej»  which   distinguish   the   work  of  a 

in  the   pagim  religion,  and,  afler  master.    The  l)est  editions  are  those  of 

ig  in  Eg^'pt,  became  a  Platouist,  (jrrsevius    {variorum),     Ihmme    (Oxford, 

II  the  year  132,  he  was  led,  by  the  1705),  Fischer  (Leijwic,  1757),  and  Wet- 
tions  of  a  zealous  and  able  Chris-  zel  (Leignitz,  ISOii).  (See  Heeren,  Dt 
'  embrace  the  religion  of  the  gos-  Trogi  P.  fimtibus,  in  Comm,  Soc.  Goti, 
le  subsequently  went  to  Rome,  in  xv.) 

ginning  of  the  nMgn  of  Antoninus  Jcstiniax  I,  sumomed  the  Great, 
ind  drew  up  his  first  Ajjology  for  nei)hew  of  Justin  I,  emperor  of  the  East, 
iristians,  then  under  a  severe  |)erse-  celebrated  as  a  lawgiver,  was  bom  in  483, 
,  in  which  he  shows  the  cruelty  of  an  obscure  family.  He  shared  the 
justice  of  the  proceedings  against  fortuni»s  of  his  uncle,  who,  from  a  coin- 
He  was  also  equally  zealous  in  mon  Thmcian  peasant,  was  raised  to  the 
ng  alleged  ht^retics,  and  particularly  inqn'rial  throne.  While  consul  (521),  he 
MI,  against  whom  he  wrote  and  exhibited  splendid  games  to  the  people, 
led  a  book.  He  not  long  alker  He  likewise  flattered  the  srnate,  and 
the  EiL«*t,  and,  at  EphesuK,  had  a  sought  their  favor;  in  conso<|U('nce  of 
once  with  Trjplio,  a  leanu^l  Jew,  which  that  bo<ly  conferred  on  him  the 
ve  tliat  Jesus  was  the  Mt'ssiah,  an  title  of  nobilissimus.  His  uncle,  infirm 
It  of  wliich  contrrt-ncc  he  gives  in  from  age,  and  suffering  from  a  wound, 
lalogue  witli  Trypho.  On  his  re-  admitted  him  to  a  share  of  his  power, 
o  Rome,  he  had'  fn'ouent  disputes  Yet  it  >vas  not  till  after  his  death,  about 
Crescens,  a  C-yuic   philosopher,  in  August  I,  527,  that  Justinian    was  pro- 
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claimed  emperor.  He  now  married  1  have  outdone  thee,  Solomon  P  But  it 
Theodora,  whom  he  raised  from  the  con-  was  his  unhappy  fortune,  as  it  was  that  of 
dition  of  an  actress  and  a  public  prosti-  the  Jewish  king,  to  outlive  himself.  To- 
tute  to  the  throne  of  the  Ceesars.  She  wards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  became  ara- 
acquired  an  absolute  mastery  over  her  ricious,  without  losing  his  love  of  sples- 
husband.  Under  his  reign,  the  parties  of  dor,  suspicious  and  crueL  He  opprened 
the  circus  contended  with  great  animosi-  the  people  with  taxes^  and  lent  a  willing 
ty,  and,  under  the  names  of  the  Greens  car  to  every  accusation.  (For  his  treat- 
and  the  Blues,  occasioned  many  bloody  ment  of  Belisarius,  see  BelisariuM.)  He 
scenes  in  Constantinople.  The  violent  suffered  his  own  servants  to  commit  the 
means  which  Justinian  used  to  (|uell  the  most  flagrant  crimes  unpunished.  He 
tumult  only  served  to  increase  it,  and  a  died  in  565,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age, 
conflagration,  which  broke  out  in  conse-  after  a  reign  of  38  yean.  His  love  of 
queuce,  laid  the  greatest  part  of  Constan-  the  monks,  of  saints,  and  of  theological 
tuiople,  and  his  own  most  beautiful  build-  questions,  did  not  protect  him  from  tbe 
ings,  in  ashes.  Justinian's  own  life  was  censure  of  the  divines,  who  esteemed  him 
in  peril.  After  the  turbulence  of  these  a  heretic.  Much  that  was  great  and  £lo- 
parties  was  extinguished  by  streams  of  rious  was  accomplished  during  his  reign, 
blood,  and  a  multitude  of  executions,  but  he  had  little  share  in  it. 
Justiniim  finished  the  war  witli  the  Isau-  Justitia  (justice) ;  called,  by  the  CSreeks. 
rians,  and  his  general,  Belisarius,  in  523  Astrtza,  Thmis,  Dike.  With  the  Roroaiis, 
and  529,  obtained  three  glorious  victories  this  goddess  was  an  abstract  rather  than 
over  the  Persians.  This  great  general  a  personal  deity.  She  is  frequently  rep- 
destroyed,  in  534,  tlie  empire  of  the  Van-  resented  upon  coins  as  a  maiden,  with 
dais  in  Africa,  and  carried  Grelimcr,  their  a  fillet  or  a  diadem ;  sometimes  with  a 
king,  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  Spain  sword  and  scales  ;  sometimes  with  a 
and  Sicily  were  reconquered,  and  tlie  Os-  cup  in  one  hand  and  a  sceptre  in  tbe 
trogoths,  who  possessed  Italy,  were  van-    other. 

quishcd.    In  536,  Belisarius  made  his  en-        Jutlano  ;    a    province    in    Denmaik, 
try  into  Rome,  and  the  eunuch  Nurses,    bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  except 
another  of  Justinian's  generals,  in  553,    towanis  the  south,  where  it  is  bounded  by 
put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Ostro-    Slcswick.      It  is   about    180    miles    in 
goths  in  Italy.    These  successes  n^stored    length,  and  from  70  to    90  in   breadth, 
to  the  Roman  empire  a  part  of  its  fonncr    and,  of  all  the  territories  belonging  to 
vast  possessions.    Justinian   now  turned    Denmark  Proper,  is  the  largest,  and  yields 
his  attention  to  the  laws.     He  conunis-    the  greatest  revenue.   Square  miles,  %00; 
sioncd  10  learned  civilians  to  form  a  new    population,  440,000.     It  is  divided  into 
code  from  his  own  laws  and  tliose  of  Ills    four  bishoprics — ^Aalborg,  Wiborg,  Aar- 
predccessors.     To   this    code    Justinian    huus  and  Ri{)en.    The  country  is  indent- 
added    the  Pandects,  the  Institutes  and    ed  by  bays  and  inlets,  but  has  few  rivere. 
Novels.    These  compilations  have  since    and  none  large.    The  north  coast  is  an 
been  called,  collectively,  the  bo(/y  of  civil    immense  range  of  sand-banks,  dangerous 
law  {corpus  juris  civUis).     (See    Corpus    to  navigation.    The  country  is  generalhr 
Juris,  and  Tribonianus.)     Justinian  was    low,  having  no  mountains.     On  the  east 
also  intent  upon  building  new  cities,  and    coast  there  are  extensive  forests  of  oak. 
upon  fortilying  othei-s,  and  adorning  them    fir,  birch,  &c. ;   on  the  west  are  hard!) 
with  new  edifices  ;  but  he  was  particu-    any  species  of  trees  but  alder  and  willow, 
larly  desirous  of  csiablL<»hing  peace  in  re-    The  kind  of  grain  most  cukivatcd  is  rye, 
ligioiis  niattors.    Amongst  other  churches,    great  quantities  of  which  are  exported  to 
he  rebuilt  that  of  Sl  Sophia  at  Constanti-    Norway.    The  pastures  are  extensive  and 
nople,  wiiich  had  been  burnt  in  the  quar- ,  rich ;  horses  and  cattle  numerous.    Iron, 
rel  of  the  Greens  and  Blues.     It  is  es-    marble  and  limestone  are  found ;  also  ex- 
teemed    a    masterpiece    of  architixture.    cellentlurf.    Most  ofthe  inhabitants  speak 
The  nllnr  in  it  was  made  entirely  of  gold    Danish  ;  tlie  gentry  also  Gennan.    Tho 
and  silver,  and  adorned  with  a  vast  num-    religion    is   Lutheran.      Agriculture  anil 
ber  and  varit^ty  of  precious  stones.    This    education  are  in  rather  a  hackwanl  stalt-- 
church,  a  part  of  which  is  now  standing,    (See  Denmark.) 

and  is  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  mosque.        The  Peninsula    of  Jutlaiul,  anciently 
was  so  mugnificont,  that  Justinian,  when,    called  Cimbrica,  or  Vkersonesus  CSmbnea, 
on  the  day  of  its  dedication,  he  beheld  it    includes  both  the  province  of  Jutland  and 
for  the  fmjt  time,  in  its  full  sph'ndor,  cried    the  duchy  of  Sleswick  in  the  soutli. 
out  for  joy,  "  To  God  alone  be  the  glory!        Juvexal.   Decimus  Jmiius  Juvenalts.  a 
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\quinuin  in  the  Volscian  territo-  sented  upon  coins  holding  a  censer  in  her 

bed  at  Rome  in  tlic  lancr  half  of  lefl  hand,  and  with  iier  right  strewing  in- 

eutury.    He  studied  rhetoric  for  cense  u{)on  a  tripod,  I)cc4iiise  the  youth, 

cment,  hut  afterwards  devoted  when  they  cunie  to  consecrate  the  first 

i  poetry,  especially  satire.    Hav-  growth  of  their  hcards,  brought  an  offer- 

ely  lashed   the  ravorite  panto-  ing  of  incense. 

ris  in  his  seventh  satire,  he  was  Juxon.  William,  bishop  of  London,  and 

by  Doimtian,  uniier  preteiico  subsc^quently  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy, 

prefect  of  a  cohort  [prmfeclus  a  prelate  of  distinguished  mildness,  leam- 

1  the  most  distant  jiart  of  Egyj)t.  ing  and  piety,  was  bom  m  the  city  of 

rajan,  he  rrtuni(>(l  to  Rome,  in  Chichester  in  1582,  and  educated  nt  Ox- 

»ar  of  his  age.     He  was  one  of  fonl.    The  law  up{>ears  to  have  btK^n  bis 

powerful  and  caustic  of  the  Ro-  original  destination.    The  friendFhip  he 

ists.     He  wrotf;  IG  satires  (the  contracted      with    his    fallow    collegian 

!8B    of    the    last,    however,     is  Laud,  might  have  in<iuced   him  to  take 

in  whjoli  he  chastises  the  follies  onlers.     In  1(>21,  he  was  made  president 

of  his  times.     His  style  is  not  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  and,  by  the 

,  nor  his  disposition  so  mild  and  continued  patron.'ige  of  his  friend,  dean 

«,  as  that  of  Horace,  nor  yet  so  of  Worcester  (lbV7),  clerk  to  the  royal 

id  stem  as  that  of  Persius,  and  closer  (10Ji2),  bishop  of  Hereford  (1G33), 

betrays  the  rhetorician.      The  and  that  of  I^ondon  before  the  expiration 

ions    arc    those    of    Henninius  of  the  samp  year.     In  ]()35,  he  was  ap- 

1685,  4to. ;  I^yden,  lf)95,  4to.),  pointed  lord  high  ti-eawirer  of  England. 

atest  by  Rupurti  (Leijwic,  1801,  The  nomination  of  a  churchman  to  this 

»],    and    abridged    (Gottingen,  dignified  and  rcs])onsible  situation  excited  a 

olumes).     Gitiunrs  translation,  strong sensiition  among  the] niritanical  p:ir- 

?fac^  and  notes,  is  very  taluable.  ty,  who  made  it  the  ground  of  severe  invec- 

imitutions  of  the  third  and  tenth  tive  against  the  govenmient  and  primate ; 

I  deservedly  celebratwl.  but,  on  his  resignation  of  the  ofhce,  after 

cs,  Cains    Vettius    Aquiiinus ;  having  held  it  something  less  than  six  years, 

in  Spain  ;  a   l^tin  poet    who  the  'mtegrity  and  abilitv  with  which  he  had 

al>out  3*^  A.  I).,  in  SjMiin.    He  discharged  its  various nuties,  were  admitted 

the  history  of  Christ,  chiefly  on  all  hands.    During  the  whole  jirogresB 

thew,  in  licxameters  (Historift  of  the  unhappy  contest  which  followed^ 

e  Lib.  ir.).      A.  R.  Gebst;r  pub-  he  maintained  an  unshaken  fidelity  to  the 

(!ritical  edition  of  Juvencus  in  king,  whom  he  attended  during  his  im- 

27,  2  volum<»s),  which   makes,  prisonm«?nt  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  on 

ine  time,   the    beginning  of  a  the  scafiTold,  on   whicli  occasion  he  re- 

a     Latina     Poetarum     Vfterum  ceivcnl   from   the  liiind  of  Charles,  the 

irum.     In  this  edition   on  enu-  monient  previous   to  his  execution,  his 

of  all    other  editions  is  to  be  diamond  GtM)rg«»,  with  directions  to  for- 

Fuvencus  also  nimed  tJie  l)ook  ward  it  to  his   son.    After    the    king*ti 

is  into  hexameters  (in  Martini's  death,   the  ])ariiainent  threw   him    into 

hct,  vet.  jiloniment.  vol.  iv,  page  confinement  for  contumacAr  in  refusing  to 

dis(*lose  the  particulars  or  his  converea- 

?A(JurerUa3  with  the  Romans);  tion  with  the  king;  but  he  was  Boon  r&- 

rss  of  youth,  but  not  to  be  con-  leased,  and  continued  to  live  in  prinusy 

Yith  llebe ;  for  she  had  not  an  until  the  restoration.    He  was  then  called 

I,  but  oidy  an  alwtmct  existence,  again  into  public  life,  and  was  raised  to 

a  cha{)el  near  the  capitol,  and  a  the  primacy.    He  survived  his  elevatiea 

9tablished  in  honor  of  her  was  little  more  than  two  yeaxs,  dying  June  4^ 

1  by  the  youth.    She  ia  repre-  1G63. 
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K;*  the  eleveuth  letter  of  the  English  wonisof  Latinorijp,aspu6^MtifiC,d^^ 
alphabet,  representing  a  close  articulation,  formerly  publickf  &c ;  but,  in  monosjUi- 
produced  by  pressing  the  root  of  the  bles,  it  is  retained  on  account  of  their  de- 
tongue  against  the  upper  part  of  the  rivatives.  In  Swedish,  Danish,  Dutcb, 
niouih,  with  a  depression  of  the  lower  Polish,  k  sounds  as  in  English.  Emg- 
jaw,  and  opening  of  the  teeth,  and  differs,  nifies,  on  French  money,  Bordeaux^  aod, 
in  most  ancient  and  modem  languages,  on  money  coined  at  Cremnitz,  K  and  B 
from  g  hard  only  by  a  stronger  pressure  signify  the  mines  of  Ktrmux  and  Btmyt. 
of  the  tongue,  and  a  stronger  expiration,  j^  before  a  vowel,  is  one  of  the  easMSi 
(See  G.)  K,  by  the  Greeks  called  happoy  sounds  children  learn;  but  it  is  difficult, 
is  probably  of  later  origin  than  G,  as  its  if  it  precedes  another  consonant.  The  K 
most  ancient  form  on  monuments  seems  at  the  besiuning  of  a  word,  does  doc 
to  be  a  contraction  of  gamma,  L  e.  in  its  always  belong  to  the  root,  but  is,  like 
first  straight  and  its  second  bent  form  other  aspirated  letters,  often  a  mere  VR- 
(I  C).  On  the  ancient  coins  of  Crotona,  fix.  In  German,  it  often  originates  nom 
Corinth,  Syracuse,  we  find  this  sipi,  9,  the  reduplication  gt  and  g  ^ee  C),  ptr- 
from  which  the  Roman  Q  originated,  ticularly  before  a  consonant. 
Both  signs,  according  to  Pzwne  Knight,  Kaaba  ;  originally  a  temple  at  Meeca, 
originated  from  the  union  of  the  double-  in  great  esteem  among  the  heathen  An- 
bent  gamma.  In  Latin,  the  k  was  su-  bians,  who,  before  they  embraced  Moham- 
perfluou8,  its  place  being  supplied  by  c.  medanism,  called  a  small  building  of 
The  Greek  k  wos  not  adopted  by  the  stone,  in  the  same  temple,  kaaba,  which 
Latins  before  the  time  of  Sallust,  and  was  has,  in  turn,  become  an  object  of  the 
only  used  in  words  which  began  with  co,  as  highest  reverence  with  the  Mohanrniedam 
kapid^  kalummcL,  kalumniaior:  hence  a  K  They  say  it  was  built  by  Abraham  and 
was  branded  on  tlie  forehead  of  calumnia-  Ishmael.  On  the  side  of  it  ia  a  bbck 
tors.  As  an  abbreviation,  in  Latin,  it  signifies  stone,  surrounded  with  silver,  called  bnk- 
Kteso  (a  name),  and  several  other  words,  tan,  set  in  the  wall,  alx>ut  four  feet  finom 
kalendfB,  &c.  The  Greek  K  stands,  on  coins,  tlie  ground.  This  stone  has  served,  ance 
for  Kaiaafs  Co^sor,  K\<ivSioi,  Claudius,  Ka^nayta,  the  second  year  of  the  Hegiia,  as  the  J^cUo, 
Campania,  &c.  It  often  also  signifies  that  is,  as  the  point  towards  which  the 
Carthage.  As  an  abbreviation,  it  often  Mohammedan  turns  his  face  during  pnyer. 
stands  for  ««(,  and  koIvov,  common,  xoXwvia,  The  pilgrims,  or  hadgis,  touch  and  ki* 
colony,  Kom),  virmn,  &c.  The  Greek  k  this  stone  seven  times,  after  which  they 
signifies  20,  and,  with  a  perpendicular  enter  the  kaaba,  and  ofier  up  their  pnnr. 
stroke  under  it,  i^,  =  20,000.  K,  in  Latin,  The  Mohammedans  fiist  turned  their  face 
is  equal  to  250 ;  with  a  horizontal  dosh  towards  Jerusalem,  until  Mohammed  or* 
over  it,  K,  =  250,000.  In  Hebrew,  it  an-  dered  the  present  direction.  Burckhanh 
swers  to  kaph  or  kopfu  The  Italians,  (q.  v.j,  in  his  Travelsin  Arabiay8aTi''11w 
Spaniards  and  Portugiiese  have  banished  holy  kaaba  is  the  scene  of  such  mdeeea- 
the  letter  entirely  from  their  alphabet,  cies,  as  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  rooie 
The  French  use  it  only  in  words  origi-  particularly  noticed.  They  are  not  ooh 
nally  German,  Breton,  &c. ;  but,  of  late,  practised  with  impunity,  but  it  may  be 
it  has  become  frequent  in  proper  names  said  pubUcly;  and  my  indignation  has  oAeo 
of  Oriental  origin,  on  account  of  the  nu-  been  excited  at  what  drew  forth  only  i 
merous  translations  from  Oriental  Ian-  laugh  from  other  pasBengerB.**  We  find, 
guages  into  the  Frrnch.  In  English,  most  therefore,  that  the  Mohammedan  pilgrim- 
modem  writers  drop  it  at  the  end  of  ages  produce  the  same  disorders  as  those 
*  Where  the  reader  may  fail  to  find  aructes  ^^'^  »"end  Catholic  pilgnmages  ttot 
under  K,  be  is  referred  to  C.  attract  great  numben  of  people,  and  whici 
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I  to  the  prohjbitioii  of  such  pil-  natural  philoeophy  and  geometiy.    The 

I  in  nxMBt  Catholic  countries.    In  study  or  mathematics  was  greatly  pro- 

accH^  however,   they  still    exist,  moted  hj  his  means.    Among  his  nume- 

their  disorder  and  licentiousness,  rous  wntings,  which  fill  nine  pages  in 

mance,  at  E^nsiedelii,  in  Switzer-  Meusel's   GeUkrU   Deutschlandf  his    Ge- 

'he  same  results  take  place  in  the  schichle  der  Mathematik  (1795)  is  the  best. 

18  assemblages  of  other  sects,  of  In  general,  his  acute  mind  seems  to  have 

istances  might  be  cited  from  Eu-  been  too  much  directed  to  sinele  points  to 

d  camp-meetings  have  not  unfre-  allow  him  to  grasp,  and  exhibit  happily, 

been  charged  with  a  like  tenden-  the  whole  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 

B  evil  is  the  natural  consequence  sciences.  He  was  not  less  celebrated  n)r  bis 

bling  a  multitude  in  a  state  of  ex-  wit  than  for  the  cultivation  of  the  severer 

sciences.  His  epigrams,  however,  involved 

4LA.    (See  Cabaku)  him  in  many  quarrels.    He  died  in  1800. 

L.    (See  Afghanistan.)  Kaffraria,  and  Kaffres.    (Sec  C(if- 

TBR,  Engelbrecht,  a  famous  trav-  fraria,  and  Ccffrts.) 

n  at  Lemgo,  in  1657,  and  excel-  Kain,  Le.    (See  Le  £at?t.) 

ucated  by  his  father,  a  clergyman,  Kaiserslautern  ;  a  town  on  the  river 

oedidne  at  Kdnigsberg,  peiform-  Lauter,  with  4550  inhabitants,  a  gymna- 

imey,  in  1683,  as  secretary  to  a  sium  and  seminary  for  teachers,  in  Rhen- 

embassy,  by  land  through  Kussia  ish  Bavaria,on  the  Uardtgebirge,  famous,  in 

;  after  which  he  visited  Arabia,  modem  times,  for  the  battle  of  Nov.  28, 29 

lan,  Java,  Sumatra,  Siam  and  Ja-  and  30, 1793,  between  the  duke  of  Bruus- 

^hich  last  country  he  resided  two  wick  and  a  division  of  the  French  army 

In  1692,  he  returned,  was  ap-  of  the  Moselle,  under  Hoche,  which  at- 

mvate  physician  of  the  count  of  tempted  to  relieve  Landau.    Another  bat- 

Q  his  native   city,  and  died  in  tie  was  fought  near  Kaiserslautern,  May 

\f  his  writings,  his  Histoir  and  23,  1794,  and  a  third,  Sept.  20, 1794,  in 

ionof  Japan  is  deserving  of  men-  both  of  which  the  French  were  misuc- 

iiis  work  was  translated  into  Eng-  cessful.     The  posses  leading   from  the 

1  the  manuscript,  in  1727,  pub-  Vosges  to  Landau  and  Mentz,  both  of 

London  in  two  folio  volumes  ;  which  ore  German  finontjer  fortresses,  are 

le  German  langua^,  it  appeared  situated  here. 

emgo,  in  1774,  edited  b^  Dohm.  Kalah  (Arabic^  a  fort) ;  a  word  which 

Lter  part  of  his  manuscripts,  rich  enters  into  the  compositions  of  many  geo- 

tant  observations,  have  not  yet  graphical  names  of  the  East    Kdat  has 

ited.    Sir  Hans  Sloane  purchased  uie  same  meaning, 

m  Ksmpfer's  heirs,  and  they  are  Kalamata.    (See  Greece.) 

e  found  m  the  British  museum.  Kaland  (probably  from  Kalenda) ;  a 

her,  Abraliam  Gottbelf,  a  cele-  lay  fiiatemity,  which  originated  in  Germa- 

athematician  and  epigrammatist,  ny  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy.    The  mem- 

l^psic,  in  1719,  never  attended  a  hers  assembled  on  the  first  of  each  month, 

hooL    From  his  tentli  vear,  he  re-  to  pray  for  their  deceased  friends,  after 

istnictions  in  jurisprudence  fix)m  which  tliey  took  a  repast  in  common.    In 

r,  who  was  professor  in  Leipsic ;  the  course  of  time,  me  religious  purpose 

0  eleventh,  he  joined  a  debating  of  the  assembly  was  forgotten,  and  the 

jf  several  youth  studying  law.  meeting  became  one  of  mere  festivity,  so 

od  himself  to  philosophy,  physics  that,  at  last,  the  fraternity  was  abolished 

lematics;  metaphysics  in  particu-  on  account  of  its  excesses.    The  word 

rding  to  his  own  statements,  hod  kakmd  exists  to  this  day  in  proverbs,  &c. 

attractions  for  him.    It  is  remark-  Kalb,  baron  de,  a  major-general  in  the 

:  he  found  addition  and  multipli-  American  army,  was  bom    in    Germa- 

ery  difficult,  even  after  he  had  ny,  about  the  year  1717.    When  young, 

anderablo  progress  in  mathemat-  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Fnuice,  in 

continued  also  the  study  of  law.  which  he  continued  for  42  years,  ond 

be  held  disputations,  and  began  obtained  the  rank  of  brieadier-general.  In 

r  lectures  on  mathematics,  philos-  1757,  during  the  war  between  England 

gic  and  jurisprudence.    lie  also  and  France,  he  wos  sent,  by  the  French 

to  belles-lettres.    Having  obtain-  government,  to  the  American  colonies,  in 

lenorehip  extraordinary  in  1746^  order  to  leom  the  points  in  which  they 

in  1756,  established  on  odvanta-  were  most  vukierable,  and  how  fiu*  the 

rms,  in  Gottingen,  as  professor  of  seeds  of  discontent  might  be  sown  m 
n.              26 
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them  towards  the  mother  country.  He 
was  seized,  while  in  the  performance  of 
this  commission,  as  a  suspected  person,  hut 
escaped  detection.  He  then  went  to  Can- 
ada, where  he  remained  until  its  conquest 
hy  the  British,  ofler  which  he  returned  to 
Frauc<5.  In  1777,  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  he  came  a  second  time  to  the 
U.  States,  and  offered  his  services  to  con- 
gress. They  were  accepted,  and  he  was 
soon  after  made  a  major-gcnoral.  At  first, 
he  was  placed  in  the  northern  onny,  but 
when  the  danger  which  threatened 
Charleston  from  the  fonnidahle  expedition 
under  sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  1778,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  reinforce  the  American 
troops  in  the  soutli,  a  detachment  was 
sent  to  them,  consisting  of  the  Maryland 
and  Delaware  lines,  which  were  put  un- 
der his  command.  Before  he  could  ar- 
rive, however,  at  the  scene  of  action,  gen- 
eral Lincoln  hail  been  mode  prisoner,  and 
the  direction  of  tlie  whole  southern  anny 
in  consequence  devolved  upon  the  l>aron, 
imtil  the  ap|)ointment  of  general  Grates. 
Aug.  15,  Grates  was  defeated  near  Cam- 
den by  lord  Rawdon,  and,  in  the  battle, 
baron  de  Kalb,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing,  fell,  covered  v{hh  wounds,  while 
gallantly  fighting  on  foot  A  tomb  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  by  order  of  con- 
gress hi  the  cemetery  of  Camden. 

KiLCKREUTH,  Fredcrlc  Adolphus, 
count  of,  Prussian  fiehl-marshal,  Iwrn  at 
EislelxMi,  in  1737,  entered  the  army  in 
1751.  In  the  seven  years'  war,  he  ser\*ed 
with  distinction  as  aid  of  prince  Henry, 
ascended,  slop  by  stop,  to  the  ofiice  of 
general,  and  was  made  a  count  in  1788. 
In  the  war  with  France,  he  manifi*sted 
equal  courage  and  ability.  In  17913,  he 
took  Mayence.  Ko  contributed  essen- 
tiallv  to  the  victorv  of  Mcillendorf  at  Kai- 
soi-slautom,  May  23,  1794.  He  soon  after 
drove  the  French  fmiri  Deux  Fonts,  and 
pressed  forward  to  Soar  Louis.  Towards 
the  end  of  17!)5,  he  n;ceived  the  chief 
command  of  the  troops  in  Pomerania,  and, 
in  May,  180<>,  wils  appointed  governor  of^ 
Thr)ni  and  l)antzi(r,  and  ins|)ector-goneral 
of  the  (!avalr}\  In  the  autunm,  he  joined 
the  main  army  in  Thuringia,  but  look  no 
jMirt  in  the  Imttle  of  Jena  and  Auorstadt, 
\mng  stationed  in  the  roar.  June  25, 
1807,  he  concluded  with  Borthier,  at  Til- 
sit, the  tnice  between  Pnissia  and  France, 
after  which,  in  oonjunciion  with  Golz,  he 
concluded  a  |H'uro  with  Talleyrand.  He 
was  innnediately  after  af)|K)iuted  field- 
marshal.  In  January,  1810,  the  king  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  Berlin.  In  the 
last    war,    count  Kolckrcuth    was   gov- 


ernor of  Brcslaii,  and  returned  to  Betfia 
in  1814,  where  he  entered  anew  udod  the 
government,  and  died  in  1818.  He  wui 
man  of  rare  quolidea  of  mind  and  heart. 

Kaleidoscopr;  an  iniitrumeut  for  ab- 
ating and  exhibiting  an  infinite  varieiy  of 
beautiful  fonns,  pleasing  the  eye  by  m 
ever-varying  succession  of  spleDdid  tion 
and  symmetrical  forms,  and  enabling  the 
observer  to  render  permanent  such  as  maj 
appear  appropriate  for  any  branch  of  tbe 
om.'unental  arts.  This  instrument,  the 
invention  of  doctor  Brewster,  in  its  mot 
cx)mmon  form,  consists  of  a  tin  tube,  con- 
taining two  reflecting  surfaces  inclined  to 
each  other,  at  any  angle  which  is  an  aliquot 
port  ofdiiCP.  The  reflecting  surfaces  nmj 
be  two  filatcs  of  gloss,  plain  or  quicksilvah 
ed,  or  two  metallic  surfaces,  from  whidi 
tlie  light  suffers  total  reflection.  The 
plates  sliould  vary  in  length,  according  to 
tlie  focal  distance  of  the  eye:  five,  eii, 
seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  inches,  will,  bi 
general,  be  most  convenient ;  or  they  imj 
be  made  only  one,  two,  three  or  Ibor 
inches  long,  provide<I  distinct  visoD  if 
obtained  at  one  end,  by  placing  at  the 
other  an  eye-glass,  whose  rocal  lencth  if 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  reflecting  piaatdL 
The  inclination  of  the  reflector  that  ii  ii 
general  most  pleasing  is  18°,  20^,  or234*i 
or  the  20th,  18th  and  l6th  part  of  a  ciirV; 
but  the  planes  may  be  set  at  any  required 
angle,  either  by  a  metallic,  a  paper,  or 
cloth  joint,  or  any  other  simple  con- 
trivance. When  the  two  planes  are  pot 
together,  with  tlieir  straightest  and  smooth- 
est edf^  in  contact,  they  will  have  the 
form  shown  in  figure  1,  where  A  B  C  ii 
the  aperture  or  angle  fonned  by  the 
plates.  In  this  figure  the  plates  ars  rec- 
tangidar ;  but  it  may  oflcn  be  more  con- 
venient to  give  them  the  triangular  fbni^ 
shown  at  M  figure  2,  or  N  figure  3. 

Figure  1. 
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be  dthor  covered  up  wiili  fKiper  allied  to  rhododtndrum,    Tlie  A',  lailfoha, 

ler,  or  placed  ia  a  cylindricul,  or  coniinonly  collef  1  mountain  laurel,  or  calico 

er  tube, so  that  the  aperture  ABC  bush,  is  a  large    Hliruh,    i;^wiii^    inoHt 

left  completely  open,  oud  also  a  abundantly  on  and  about  the  Alleghany 

Kiture  at  die  augukir  point  D.    If  inuiiutains,  but  8()nictinie.«  in  the  vicinity 

!  18  uow  placed  at  D,  and  lookd  of  the  ocean,  in  tiie  Middle  and  Eastern 

I  the  aperture  A  B  C,  it  will  per-  States,  as  far  north  aa  hit.  43°.    The  tnuik 

briDiant  circle  of  light,  divideil  is  sometimes  thrt'u  inches  in  diameter,  ami 

many  sectors  as  die  number  of  the  wood  is  verv*  hard,  susceptible  of  a 

liat  tlie  angle  of  dje  reflectors  is  fine  |K>lish,  and  more  nearly  resembles 

jd  in  360°.   If  diis  angle  is  18^  the  Iwx  than  any  other  North  Ameriimn  wood. 

'  of  sectors  will  be  20 ;  and,  what-  This  shrub  is  in  great  request  ui  the  Eu- 

the  form  of  the  afienim!  ABC,  ropean  gardeiits  from  the  beauty  of  its 

linous  space  seen  dirough  the  in-  flowers  and  foliage.    The  other'  s{>i*cies 

It  will  be  a  figure  produt^ed  by  the  of  kalmia,  foiu*  in  uumlfcr,  are  much  iufe- 

ment  of  20   of  these   apeitures  rior  in  stature  and  the  nize  of  the  flowers, 

]!  as  a  centre,  in  consequence  of  though  still  highly  ornamental. 

icesBivo    reflections    lietwcen    the  Kaluga;  an  extensive  govrmment  of 

1  surfaces.    Hence  it  follows,  diat,  Euro|)ean  Russia,  bounded  by  those  of 

bject,  however  ugly  or  irregidar  in  31os<h)w,  Srnolensko,  Tula  and'Ore),  lying 

placed  iK'fore  the  a|)erture  A  B  C,  betiveen  85°  48'  and  37°  22^  E.  Ion.,  and 

;  of  it  that  can  ha  seen  through  the  51°  and  54°  3(y  \.  Int.    Its  territorial  ex- 

3  will  be  seen  also  in  every  sector,  tent  is  8500  square  miles.    Its  )H)pulation 

3iy  image  of  die  object  will  coa-  was,  in  179(j,  K>'3»000,  and  is  now  al)Out 

to  a  form  math(;inatically  symm(.*t-  1,170,000.    Tht;  chief  products  an.>  com, 

id  higlil)'  pleasing  to  the  eye.    If  hemp  and  flax.    The  chief  rivers  are  the 

Hit  be  put  in  motion,  the  combina-  Oka,  the  Ui>a  and   thr  Schii»4lni.     This 

images  will  likewise  be  put  in  mo-  province  contains  iron  mines. 

,d  new  forms,  iwrfectly  different,  Kaluga  ;  capital  of  the  alwive  govern- 

ally  symmetrical,  will  successively  ment,  on  the  Oka.    It  has  some  very  goo<l 

themselves,  sometimes  vanishing  public  builduigs,  such  as  the  high  church, 

centre,  somedines  emerging  from  got'eniment  house,  &c. ;  but,  in  other  re- 

oinetimes  playing  around  in  double  H{>ects,  it  is  irn'gular,  most  of  the  house: 

KKiite  oscillations.    When  the  ob-  lacing  of  wooil,  and  ill  built.    Populatioi- 

tinged  with  diflen»nt  coloi-s,  the  25,000;  107  miles  south-west   Moscow, 

eautifiil  tints  arc  develo])ed  in  sue-  Ion.  3(3°  5^  E. ;  lat.  54°  3'  N. 

,  and   the  whole    figure  delights  Kamen,  or  Kamiex;  a  ^Sclavonic  won' 

i  by  the  perfection  of  its  torms  signifying  rock,  aioney  and  found  in  man 

i  brilliancy  of  its  coloring.     The  geographical  numt^  as  Kamin,  Kamientt. 

M  fihiced  iiiimediatf^lv  against  die  Knminietz,  6ir, 

the  mirrors,  as  well  as  another  Kamtschatka  ;  a  large  peninsula  oi; 

imilariy  situated  at  the  odier  end,  the  north-eastern  const  of  Asiji,  forniin*. 

common  transuaront  glass.    The  a  district.    On  tlif;  east,  it  has  the  North 

continued  a  litthj  Inivoud  this  sec-  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the  west  that  Ijirge 

£B,  and,  at  its  terminaiion,  is  clix'*ed  gulf  of  it  called  the  sta  of  Okhotsk,    It 

ound  glass,  which  can  Ih>  put  on  extends  from  the  51st  to  the  <i2d  degn;c 

\   In  die  vacant  spuce  thus  tonned,  (»f   north  latitude,  and  from  155°  lO'  to 

pieces  of  colon?a  glass,  and  other  17.T  20^  east  longitude,  and  is  reckoned  un- 

iright  objects, anj  put.  The  chaii;r»?s  wanls  of  iKK)  miles  in  lenjcth,  and  nearly 

ed  ill  dieir  (Nisition,  by  turning  the  iU)0  in  bn>adth  ;  s<]uan>  miles,  85,000.     It 

ive  ri«".  to  tlie  ditferLMit  figun*s.  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  cohl,  which 

I  ;   a    genus    of    marine     plants,  is  liHighicned  by  a  rangi^  of  very   lofiy 

are  burnt  to  jinxrure  alkali.    (r?i.^e  moiiiitJiins,  extending  the  whole  length  of 

and  Ktlp,)  the  ))f>ninsuln.    Several  of  tliese  luoun- 

LiFYGOs.    (Se<'  Vcntts.)  tains  are  volcanic  ;  but  tlio  most  n 'mark - 

MiA;a  lieauuful  North  Amrrican  able  is  one   shuate<l   near    Nijni  Kaint- 

if  shndis,  having  coriact'ous,  ever-  schatsk,  die  volcano  of  which  is  very  ac- 

and  cui>-8liapetl  flowers,  of  a  tine  uve,  anil  two  years  seldom  elaps*»  wjth- 

puqile  color,  disjiosi-d  in  large  co-  out  some  violent  eruption.    Kamts<rhntka 

Theeorollaisprovided  with  lOlit-  scarcely  enjoys  three  months  of  an  im- 

proniinent  externally,  and  in  which  perfect    summer,  and  is   ver>-   deticient 

bera  arc  conJiined.    It  is  naturally  in    vegetable    productions,    i)articularly 

VII.  2ti 
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grain.    It  has  a  groat  variety  of  animals  which  about  1500  are  Russians  and  C«> 

wiiicb  produce  tlie  richest  and  moist  valu-  sacks.    A  century  since,  tlie  number  wb 

able  furs.    The  suble  is  more  plentiful  20  or  30  times  larger.    This  diininutioBii 

here  tlian  in  Siberia,  though  its  fur  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  their  bloody  strugglei  to 

quite  so  beautiful.    There  arc  several  va-  shake  off  the  Russian  yoke,  to  the  nsl 

rieties  of  tlie  Arctic  fox,  or  lire  fox,  in  pox,    the    uimatural    pnicticeB    of    tfai 

Kamtschatka.     Otlier  common  animals  women  to  procure  abortion,  and  to  thdr 

are  the  beaver,  the  hare,  the  mannot,  and  excessive   indulgence    in    spirituous  E- 

tlie  argah  or  wild  sheep.    The  bear  is  the  quors.      There   is    besides   a    clasi  cf 

most  formidable  wild  animal,  and  the  hunt-  criminals  banished  to  tliis  inhospitabk  I^ 

ing  of  it  the  most  serious  occupation  of  gion,  and  a  varying  population  of  ma^ 

the  Kamtschadales.    The  ro^ists  and  riv-  chants,  hunters  and  seamen.    The  Knot- 

c-rs  swarm  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree  schadales  arc  an  uglv  branch  of  the  Moo- 

with  fish,  which  form  the  main  article  of  gol    race,   and    call    tliemselvea  Mm. 

(bod  of  tlie  inhal>itant^    The  excellences  Tliey  are  good  natured  and   hospitihl^ 

of  the    salmon,   herriujrs    and    different  but  given  to  the  grossest  sensuality.  TImj 

kinds  of  shell-fish,  is  particulai*ly  remark-  are  excessive  caters,   practise   laBcirkni 

ed.    The  air  also  is  filled  with  game,  pur-  dances,  and  are  very  dirty.     £vciy  Kmi- 

liculurly  woodcocks,  sni()es,  grouse,  wild  scha/lale   village  (ostroMchok)  cooam§  of 

geese  and  ducks,  the  eggs  of  which  last  several  summer  dwellings,  built  on  pflo^ 

ore  coIlcH'ted  by  the  natives,  and  preserved  rising  several  feet  from  the  ground ;  the 

in  the  fat  of  fish.    The  only  veguuihle  occupants  enter   by  ascending    notcbed 

productions  are  stunted  bircli,  and  dwarf  trunks  of  trees.    In  winter,  the  occupuB 

pines  and  cedui*.    Shrubs  are  more  plcMiti-  of  half  a  dozen  of  these  balagcau,  as  thf} 

fill,  such  as  tlie  mountain  ash,  wild  rose  ore  called,  collect  into  a  juriOf  or  witter 

and  raspberry.    There  is  also  u  varictv  of  dwelling,  five  feet  deep,  covered  by  a 

berries.     Copper  and  iron  ore  worked,  cone-shaped  roof,  and  which  cannot  be 

Sulphur  abounds;   and  many  minenils  entered,  except  by  ascending  the  roo(  and 

are  found  in  tlie  mountains.    The  trade  going  down  the  cliimney   through  (be 

of  Russia  with  Kamtschatka  is  carrieii  on  smoke.    The  clothing  of  the  Kamiscbs- 

from  Irkoutsk  by  the  ditiicult  and  tedious  dales  is  preimred  from  the  skins  of  mo- 

roiite  of  Okhotsk.    Tlio  im{x)rts,  Ix.'Kidcs  deer  or  dogs,  but  much  of  the  Rusmb 

bnindy,  uro  naiikrons  and  other  Chinese;  style  of  dress  has  been  introduced.    The 

i^tufls,  together  with  various  coninKNlitics  Kamtschadale  women  alone  peHbrm  tbe 

vi   Uu.<sian   and  fon.>ii;ii  niunufacture,  as  household   occupations,   while  the  neD 

riltiioiis,    htuklkorehieis,   stockings,  caps,  take  their  ease,  if  neoesHity  docs  not  diire 

shoes,  lH)ots,  and,  in  general,  all  unicles  of  tliem  to  hunt,  or  to  fish,  or  to  prepare  took 

I-]iirope;iii    eonsuniptioii,    hut    in    small  for  lK)th  these  occupations,   or  to  buiM 

(|uantity,  and  liearing  a  very  high  price,  sledges  and  houses.    The  objects  of  tbe 

The  niiiy  export  is  furn,  the  amount  of  chast;  arc  the  fur-I)earing  animals  and  tbe 

whicii  is  vahuHi  at  from  50,000  to  100,000  n^ndeer  ;  the  ])rinciiiBl  lisli  tajten  aretbe 

roubles.      The  capital    is    Nijni    Kiimt-  whale  and   the  seiu.      Barley,    pottfoei, 

sohatsk,  witlt  >KK)  inhabitant^:.      The  in-  turni|)s,  C4ibl)agc,  hemp,  cucuniben,  hone- 

JKihitauts  are,  ill  general.  Inflow  the  com-  nulisli,  arc  mostly  cultivated  only  by  (be 

niou   height,    have   bnuul  shoulders  and  Russians.    The  chief  tbod  of  the  Kann- 

lurgt^  heads.     The  fare,  and  particularly  schadales  consists  of  fish,  seasoned  nitb 

the  nos(%  is  long  and  flat,  the  vy*^  small  whale  and  seal  fat,  and  a  kind  of  ps» 

jiiid  sunk,  the  li|)s  thin,  and  tlioy  have  prt^jKired  of  the  tender  birch  bark.    TVir 

si-anri'ly  any  l)eanl.    In  ItRK),  the  RiLctsions  favorite  drink  is  the  juice  ot'  tbe  birfh- 

had  sfniie  knowliMlgi^  of  tliis  countr}'.     In  The  chief  domestic  annual  is  tlie  dec, 

l()IUi.  they  sent  thither  a  detaehnient  of  which  serves  for  dniught,  and  the  siuB 

<  'ossiieks,  under  Morosko.  The  next  year,  furnish  clothing.     To  pre|mre  the  dogs 

part  of  the  rountr}'  wiis  tvndered  trihuta-  for  draught,  they  are  castrated,  andfburto 

ry  :  hut  it  w:ls  not  till  J70(i,  that  all  Kaint-  eight  are  attached  to  a  little  sled,  16  pouDib 

s**hatka  was  surveye<l  and  oecupio<l  by  the  in  weight,  an<l  ca|)ablc  of  carr\'inga  man. 

Kussiaiis.   The  sway  which  they  have  es-  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  liour. 

tablished  is  hy  no  UK-ans  severt*;  notwith-  These  ilogs  require  lo  bei  fwl  only  in  the 

b'juiding  wliii'h,  the  Kanitschadales,  like  winter  ;  in  the  summer,  they  live'  ou  the 

ali  siivjigc*  nations  eoniing  in  rontaet  with  fish  which  they  pick  np  on  the  slioresof 

eivilized,  have  suflered  deeply  from  the  the  sea  and  the'rivers.    The  Kaintsrhadalf 

eonuexifui.    The  nurnlMT  of  inhubitiuits  does  not  tame  the  reindeer,  altlioiigh  all 

now  amounts  to   only  about   4o00,    of  tlie  neighboring  people  do.    Since  leW 
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and  hens  have  been  found  here.  The  female  ]ia£i  two  mammtB  in  the  ab- 

iligioD  of  the  KamtschadaleH  was,  dominol  pou(r]i,  on  each  of  which  are  two 

aDll  amonjf  the  few  who  have  not  teats  ;  tlie  younger  nt  birth  are  very  di- 

*^  Christianity,  Shamanism,    But  niinutive,  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  length. 

ie  Christian  Kamtscliadales  liave  At  this  time,  the  moutli  is  merely  a  round 

mqiuBhed  their  sorcerers  or  ska-  hole,  just  ca|)able  of  embmring  tlie  ex- 

Tliey  believe  in  an  ahnighty  God,  treniity  of  the  nip|ile;  but  it  gradually  en- 

of  the  world,  called  Kutka^  but  do  larges,  till  it  can  receive  the  whole  of  this 

nhip  him,  because  their  innume-  part  into  its  cavity,  where  it  lies  in  a 

iiieheM  absorb  all  their  attention,  groove  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  tongue. 

t)elieve  in  the  immortalit}'  of  tlie  The  youn^  continueA  to   reside  in  tlie 

hich  they  also  ascribe  to  the  mean-  pouch,  dll  it  has  attained  maturity,  occ^i- 

ite.    They  five  to  animals  &[)ccrh  sionally  leaving  it  for  exercise  or  amUSc- 

ason,  and  believe    that  dogs  are  ment,  but  inuncdiately  sef^king  refuge  in 

\  inquiries  of  strangers  when  they  it  on  the  least  alann.  *  The  flesh  of  these 

them.    They  relate  also  that,  ages  animals  is  said  to  bo  nutritious  and  sa- 

uivenal  deluge  covered  the  earth,  vor}',  somewhat  resembling  mutton.  They 

which  only  one  pair  of  human  be-  are   capable    of  being  domesticated,  in 

ire  saved.  which  state  they  are  hannless  and  even 

SAROO  (macropns^  Sliaw).    The^e  timid.    Tlic  spcfcies  of  these  singular  ani- 

dinai^  animals,  which  are  peculiar  mails  have  not  hidierto  Ix^en  satisiactorilv 

lalasia,  belong  to  tlie  marsupial  or-  determined,  as  the  diflierences  on  which 

quadrupeds  (those   widi  an  ab-  the  distinguishing  characters  of  each  liave 

J  pouch),  from  tlie  other  genera  been  fountlcd,  arc  merely  those  of  size 

ch  they  differ  by  having  but  two  and  slight  mollifications  of'  c(»lor. 

f  teetli,  the  canine  l)eing  wanting.  Kansas.    (See  Indians.) 

ncisora  are  six  in  the  upfier  jaw,  and  Kansas,  or  Kam zas,  or  Kaivsez;  a  river 

0  in  tlie  lower;  tlie  foniier  short,  ofNorthAmerica,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky 
6  latter  long.  The  molaiv,  which  nioimtains,  and,  after  an  easteriy  course  of 
anted  from  the  incisora  by  a  large  almut  1200  miles,  unites  with  the  Missou- 
roace,  are  10  in  number,  in  each  ri,  340  miles  from  the  MissMippi,  in  Ion. 
rfie  limbs  of  the    kangaroo  are  \W  20^  W. ;  lat.  88°  31'  N. 

ly  disproportione<l ;  the  fore  legs  Ka.nt,  Immanuel,  bom  in  Kouigsbcrg, 

mall  and  t^hort,  whilbt  tlie  hinder  in  Prussia  Proper,  April  22, 1724,  was  the 

t  and  powerful.    The  tail  is  very  son  of  a  harness-maker,  ui  the  suburbs  of 

i  its  liase,  graduallv  tapering,  and  his  native  place — a  man  of  integrity  and 

1  to  act  as  a  supplemental  limb,  respectability,  though  of  a  humble  station, 
he  animal  assumes  its  usual  erect  Kant's  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  pi- 
ag  posnune,  in  which  position  it  is  ety,  and  much  attached  to  the  strict  tenets 
sed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  tail  and  discipline  of  doctor  Schultz,  a  prnfes- 
ider  legs.  This  coiifonnation  also  sor  of  theolog}'  at  the  university  of  K6- 
I  it  to  take  amazing  leaiis.  The  nigslierg,  a  distinguished  di\iiie  in  his  day. 
Jt  are  furnished  with  five  to<*s,  each  Though  far  from  lieing  in  easy  circuin- 
iting  in  a  moderately  strong  and  stances,  his  parents  resolved   to  bestow 

claw.    The  hinder  feet,  on  the  upon  their  son  Immanuel  the  advantage 

y,  are  provided  with  only  four  toes,  of  a    liberal    education.     Afler    having 

Vhich  is  long,  of  great  strength,  learned  to  read  and  to  write  in  the  chai> 

TOinated  by  a  large  and  iwwerful  ity  school  of  the  suburb,  Kant  was  sent, 

ke  an  elongated  hoof.    The  head  in  1732,  to  the  CoHefrium  Frtdericianum, 

>pcr  narts  are  small  and  delicate,  at  the  suggestion  of  doctor  Schultz,  who, 

pear  aisproportioned  to  the  fioste-  even  at  diat  enriy  i»eriod,  had  the  penetra- 

ta  of  the  animal,  which  are  robust  tion  to  discover  the  talents  of  the  boy.  At 

wer^l.    They  use  their  tails  and  this  school,    he    contracted  an  intimate 

feet  as  wea|>on8  of  defence.  When  frienilship  with  Rhunken,  afU>rwanls  so 

e  pursued  and  overtaken  by  tlogs,  celebrated  as  a  philologist.    Both  were  in- 

m,  and,  seizing  tliem  with  their  fore  defatigable  stu<lents,  and  read  and  8nidie<i 

iko  them  with  their  hinder  cxtrem-  much  tojjether.     It  is  remarkable  that,  at 

id  often  tear  them  to  such  a  degree  this  period,   Kant  devoted  his  attention 

estroy  them.    The  kangaroos  fee<l  principally  to  philological  snidies,  while 

r  OD  vegetable  substance^  chiefly  his  friend  Rhunken  8*»eme<l  to  have  more 

H.    They  associate  in  small  henls,  fondness  for  phik)Sophy.     In  Uieir  inatur- 

the  guidance  of  the  older  males,  er  years,  they  exchanged  pursuits.     In 
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1740,  Kant  repairetl  to  tlie  uiiiversity  of  unsolicitod  mtuation  of  second  keeper  of 
his  iiutivc  city,  and,  at  first,  studied  tlicol-  the  royal  library,  to  which  a  small  aIih 
o^',  in  coni^qiience  of  the  necessity  of  was  attached ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  hf 
dei>ending  entirely  on  his  profession  for  undertook  the  management  of  a  phvatf 
future  niamtenance.    But  at  no  period  did  cabinet  of  curiosities.     But  the^e  offim 
he  neglect  pliilosophy  and  matliematicsi.  he  resisted  in  1772,  on  account  of  thpin* 
Hardly  had  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  man-  temiptions  to  which  he  waH  exposi'd  h\ 
hoo<i,'when  h<?  lost  both  his  parents,  who,  the  necessity  of  showing  the  books  a:!i 
indeed,  had  n<;ver  l>een  able  to  aftbrd  hini  rarities  to  strangers.    In  1770,  he  was  at 
nnich  |>eeuniary  assistance  ;  but  he  was  length  advanced  to  tlie  ordinary  profeswr- 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  some  relations,  ship  of  logic  and  metapliysirs  in  t\\o  uni- 
whose  aid,  togetlier  with  his  own  industry  versity,  to  the  lustre  oi  which  he  had  al- 
and economy,  enabled  him  to  continue  his  ready  so  long  contributed,     lie  was  now 
studies.     His  application  was  luicouunon-  placed  above  the  fear  of  %vant,  and  cnnU 
ly  great,  as  is  proved  by  his  bold  and  sue-  employ  his  talents  in  a  manner  aatisfanon 
cestsful  atmcks  on  the  doctrines  of  Leib-  to  himself.    Upon  this  occasion,  he  pro- 
nitz  and  Wolf,  and  his  skilful  use  of  the  duced  his  celebrated  inaugural  disi!«ertntkiiL 
weapons  of  dialectics  against  the  authori-  De    Mundi   sengibUis   atquc    inteUiipM 
ty  of  the  most  eminent  metaph^'sicians  of  Forma  et  Principiis.    In  1787,  Kaiit  w» 
the  day,  when  he  was  but  22  years  of  age.  maile  a  member  of  the  roynl  nradcmy  of 
After  a  residence  of  about  three  yeaw  at  sciences  at  Berlin.    Having  oiice  attaliwd 
the  university,  he  acted  in  the  caiiacity  of  independence,    his  wish    to  improve  ]d« 
a  pri\*ate  tutor  in  several  families,  and  liv-  worldly  concerns  seems  to  have  aspirHl 
ed  about  nine  years  with  count  Hullesen,  no  higher.    He  declined  various  ndvu- 
at  Anisdorf.    iKant  read  much  in  this  re-  tageotis  proposals  to  transfer  hi:9  talf^nts  to 
tirement,  and  tmr.od  the  outlines  of  scve-  other  universiti(?s,  and,  at  lensth,  died  bi" 
ral  of  those  philosophical  treatises,  which  a  gradual  decay,  Feb.  12,  1804,  in  the^Oli) 
were  soon  afterwards  published  in  rapid  year  of  his  age,   having  witnessed  tfar 
succession.    In  1755,  he  renim(Hl  to  K6-  great  sensation  wiiich  his  pl]i]os<0|>hy  pi«- 
nigHl>erg,  took  the  <legree  of  M.  A.,  and  duce<I  among  his  country-men,  though  hb 
produced,  on  this  occasion,  in  the  form  of  patience  was  expose<l  in  this  particular  al- 


ycar,  he  ])ublis)ied  his  coh^bmted  work  on  it  is  even  said,  that  the  publit»lieriif  it  wv 
tlio  (inivers?ul  NatunU  Histor\'  and  Tlieory  about  to  use  the  numerous  copies  of  ilr 
of  the  H«»avens,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Con-    work  which  remained  on  hand  as 


stitution  and  IMechanical  Stmcture  of  the  pajMT,  when   tht?  demand    middenly  in- 

wholo  GIoIm',  acconlintr  to  tlie  Newtotiian  creased,  and  three  editions  were  disposed 

System.     In  this  treatise,  he  antieif>ated  of  in  quick  succession.     Kant  never  wntf 

sevend  of  the  subsetiuent  diseoveri««  of  farther  from  Konigsber<;  than  to  Pillau. 

the  astronomer  llc»rsrhel,  ])iirticularly  the  st^xon  («ernian  miles  (al>out  1^2  Rnglisifa) 

planet  called  al\ev  his  name.     Kant  began  distant.      In  the  earlier  jwut  of  his  hre,  bf 

TO    loetun*,  as    doctor    docvnsy  on    logic,  ust>d  to  dine  at  the  ordinary'  of  the  prinri- 

metaphysics,     inarli<*matics    and    natural  jKil  tavern ;  to  which  custom  he  was  un- 

philosophy,  if»  which,  at  subsL'(jUj*nt  j)eri-  tloubtedly  indebted  in  part  tor  his  knoiri- 

ods,  ho  added  natural  law,  moral  philoso-  edge  of  mankind.     Reichardt,  in  the  I'la- 

phy,  natural  theology,  and  physical  geog-  nia  (a  German  souvenir)  of  1812,  describe 

raphy.      He  snoii   beranie  popular  with  Kant  as  an  rxtraonlinarily  lean,  small  mas. 

the  Mudeiits :  but  it  was  lonir  Iwfon)  he  ol)-  **  F.eaner,  nay,  drier,"  he  sayH,  ilian  his  small 

tainrd  a  pn»tessorshi|).     lie  had  no  anibi-  iMKly,  none  prolMd)ly  ever  existi'd,  andn') 

rion  lN>v<tiid  that  nY  bi'ing  useful  hi  the  sage  proltably  ever  passed  his  life  in  a  mop' 

sphere  which  \w  had  chosen,  nor  could  tranquil    and   self-altsoriHMl    maimer.    A 

his  noblr  and  strictly  upri«]:ht  character  n^-  hiirh,  serene  ibrehead, a  tine  no«»,  and c\fu 

sort  to  any  kind  of  art  to  pntiiiote  his  world-  bright  i»yes,  distinguished  his  face  adnuh 

ly  irittTcst.  In  17."i<  J,  tln^  profissor  rxtraordi-  tagrously.  But  the  lower  part  of  his  roim- 

nariu^s  of  philos»»|)hy,  yiw  Knutzcn,  di«'d  ;  tenance  was  mark(*d  with  a  strougexpct^ 

bur  Kant  solicited  in  vain  the  vacant  chair,  sion  of  sensuality,  which  was  roospicu- 

In   I7.'>(S,  th»^  profissor  or//i/i«n{«  of  phi-  ous   in  his  habits  at  table.     He  loved  • 

losophy  <lied ;  but  Kant  w(ls  not  apjK>inted  mirthful  comfNUiy  at  a  good  dinner,  aiid 

in   his  stead,  thoii»fh^/.oaloiisly  aided  by  was  himself  an  agreeable  companion,  wh" 

doctor  Schultz.     In  17Gi»,  he  accepted  the  never  failed  to  entertain  and  enli\-eu  the 
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r  by  his  extensive  knowledge,  and  Kant's  philosophy  without  reading  him 
lausdble  store  of  plensing  aiiec-  in  the  originul.  Whon  Kant  up|)ear^, 
bich  he  used  to  tc]l  in  tiic  driest  two  pliiioaophical  systems  were  most  in 
hout  ever  laughing  himself;  and  vogue — the  sensualism  of  Locke  and  his 
unor  of  his  repartees  and  observa-  followers,  and  the  idoalisui  of  Leibnitz, 
Cant's  comiMiuy  was  sought  for  by  Wolf,  &c.  Kant  saw  that  little  aid  was 
uniliesof  Konigsbergythe  more  as  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  a  dog- 
iu  tlie  greatest  esteem  for  his  vir-  matir.  philosophy,  whether  founded  on 
i  noble  pride,  which  well  became  sensualism  or  idealism.  He  wished  for 
i  distinguished  man  of  tlic  city,  certainty  in  the  field  of  philosophy,  and 
of  the  deeiiest  philosophers  who  put  to  himself  the  questions — What  can  I 
r  lived.  He  was,  in  his  exterior,  know  ?  What  is  it  tlint  I  know  orisrinallf  ? 
neat,  and  even  highly  dres8o<l.  The  acute  skepticism  ofHumehoiF  had  its 
a  also  ibiid  of  playing  at  cards,  influence  upon  him.  Hume  proved  very 
did  not  like  to  spend  an  evening  satisfactorily,  diat  our  ideas  of  cause  and 
a  game  of  ombre.  He  coiisid-  effect  are  not  derived  from  expcirieuce  ; 
i  the  only  certain  means  of  with-  but  he  rashly  concluded,  as  Kant  obsenes, 
his  mind  from  deep  thought,  and  *'  that  tliey  arc  the  spurious  offspring  of 
izing  it.  He  possessed  a  bound-  the  imagination,  impregnated  by  custom.** 
loiy,  wliich  added  much  to  the  Kant  discovered  that  Hume  hod  been  led 
>f  his  lectures,  as  he  interspersed  to  this  hasty  inference  in  consequence  of 
tfa  many  illustrations,  with  wliich  having  taken  too  limited  a  view  of  the 
»iso  reading  in  history,  biography,  gnuit  problem  which  he  had  tluis  f  lartial- 
od  novels,  in  fact,  all  works  which  ly  attempted  to  solve.  He  perceived  that 
d  to  the  stores  of  his  knowledge,  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  is  by  no  means 
ipplied  him.  Though  he  had  his  the  only  one  whi(*h  the  mind  makes  use 
lore  him,  he  seldom  looked  at  of  with  the  consciousness  of  its  necessity, 
id  oAen  quoted  whole  lines  of  yet  witliout  having  derived  it  iVom  expe- 
nd dates  from  memory.  His  li-  rience.  Tliis  he  Ibmid  in  his  endeavors 
18  veiy  small,  but  he  had  made  a  to  ascertain  what  we  can  know,  which  led 
with  a  bookseller,  who  sent  liim  him  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  mind. 
)ul)lications,  wliich,  af^er  reafliiig,  Havuig  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he 
bock.  He  lectured  the  greater  strove  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of 
he  forenoon,  allowing  liimself  20  these  ori<riiial  or  tmnscendental  ideas,  or 
rest  betAveen  each  lecture.  In  the  im|M;nLtive  fonns  ;  that  is,  such  idt^as  as 
1,  he  lectured  seldom.  He  rose  we  do  not  derive  from  exiterience,  but  i»y 
d  studied  then  most  ardently.  His  which,  on  the  coiiirurj',  we  acquire  exjK*- 
on  abstract  philosophy  were  rience.  In  the  first  rank  of  these,  are 
isier  to  be  understood  than  his  space  and  time.  Kant  shows  that  all  our 
)ecause,  in  the  former,  he  added  perceptions  are  submitted  to  these  two 
jcidations,  examples  and  cxplaiia-  fontis  :  hence  he  concludes,  that  thoy  are 
liich  he  thought  unneci»ssar>'  in  within  us,  and  not  in  the  objects;  they  are 
iteil  works.  Iksides  the  j»re4it  necessary  an<l  pure  iniuUians  of  the  iiiter- 
f  Kant  m  regard  to  intellectual  nal  sense.  1  ruths  a<>quinMl  by  exjM^ri- 
hy,  we  owe  him  much  for  his  eiice  never  carrj-  with  them  that  ulisolute 
lid  inflexible  morality,  which  he  certainty  ;  for  instance,  exiK'rience  teaches 
ignin  on  their  tnie  efevated  Imsis,  us  that*  the  sim  ris<s  every  clay  ;  that 
y  liad  l)een  referred  exclusively  to  ail  men  are  mortal ;  yet  we  may  imagine 
by  Helveiius  and  othi-rs.  As  to  a  day  when  the  sun  does  not  ris<',  and  a 
MOi)liy  of  this  j)rofbund  thinker,  a  man*  who  doi^s  not  die  ;   but  imagination 


ihilosophy  should  be  careful  not  ]  , 

immediately  what  he  cannot  un-  out  which  we  can  compn*heiid  nothin;:. 

,andoughtnottoex|KH!ttoiu)der-  As  far  as  the  transcendental  idras,  or,  as 

itliout  deep  study  aiwl  strict  men-  Kant  calls  thein,  raU^oriis^  extend,  so  lar 

>line.    To  fonn  an  opinion  of  a  extends  the  knowlwlge  of  the  under^land- 

phtlosophical    system    from    tlie  ing  a^^rtori.     Kant  was  at  great  |ni ins  in 

'  a  renew,  is  more  easy  than  satis-  endeavoring  to  ascertain  tlio  numl»er  of 

V  profitable.     In  fiict,  a  man  can  these  categories,  and  he  found  them  to  be 

io|)p  to  acquin?  a  gcod  idea  of  all  comprehendod  under  the  four  classes 
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of  quantity,  quality,  n;hition  and  moilali-  periciic«\  lie  frnatA  this  part  of  his  plii- 
ty.  The  catejjforics  tlnMiiselves  are  12  in  losophy  in  liLs  Kritik  dor  praklischtn  I'tr- 
uuinlMir.  IJiKlcr  i\m  tirst  lieatl  are  com-  nunjl — a  Criiiwil  Inquiry  iiito  Praclii-d 
prised  uniiyj  muHitxide,  totality  ;  under  the  Reason  (1788;  5th  e<lition,  Lcipeic,  IciWi. 
BtH^ond,  retUUy,  negattoii,  limitation ;  under  Kant  nluccs  unreservedly  on  two  pamllel 
the  third,  substance  and  accident,  cause  lines  all  the  arguments  for  and  acaiiist  hu- 
fiud  effect,  action  and  reaction ;  luider  man  liberty,  the  immortality  of  tlic  smiL 
the  fourth,  possibility,  exvttence,  necessity,  the  transitory  or  eternal  durotiou  of  liie 
Thef'c  Ciitegories  are  necessar}-  and  inilis-  world ;  and  resorts  to  llie  fccliogs  to  rnake 
))cu8uh1e  for  our  understanding,  as  the  the  balance  incline,  because  the  nietn- 
forms  of  space  and  time  wen.^  for  our  per-  physical  {UDofs  on  the  opposite  sides  ue 
ceptions  ;  we  cannot  figure  to  ourselves  equally  great.  These  opposite  ai^guiueiib 
any  thing  without  tiio  relations  of  cause  on  great  questions  are  called,  iu  the 
Olid  effect,  of  pos8iL)ility,  quantity,  &c.,  works  of  Kant,  onHnomies.  In  lestheiirB, 
which,  witli  other  words,  is,  we  cannot  also,  he  puraues  a  similar  courar,  aod 
]H>n*eive  any  thing  except  by  these  original,  treats  it  m  his  BeobachtuTif^  iiher  im 
neci^icsary,  unchaiigenble  forms  of  thouglit.  Gefiihl  des  Schonen  und  Erhabentn  (Rigi, 
Henc(^  tlie  demonstrative  certainty  of  1771) — Observations  on  tJie  Feeling  of 
mathematics,  the  objects  of  which — space,  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime.  Another  im- 
lime,  quantity,  &c. — lie  in  ilie  necessity  jiortant  work  of  Ills  is  the  Kriiik  dtr  Vr- 
of  the  forms  of  tiiought,  and  not  in  the  theilskrcfi — Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Facul- 
range  of  error  to  which  exj^erience  is  sub-  ty  of  Judcment  (Berlin,  1/5M);  3d  editinn, 
jcct.  To  produce  R'suhs,tlie  categories  arc  170i)).  \Ve  must  also  mention  wVrtopAy- 
njjplied  to  exterior  ohjiTts,  objects  of  ex-  sische  Jinfam^sfcriinde  der  Rechislekrr^ 
perience,  in  which  appHcation  they  are  sul>-  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Legal  ij?rieiicr 
ject  to  error.  The  three  originaf  faculties,  (1797 ;  Sid  etlition,  1803) ;  Metaphysical  El- 
through  the  medium  of  which  we  uc-  ementw  of  Ethics  (17$)7;  2d  edition,  1803); 
quire  knowledge,  are  sense,  understanding,  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Natuml  Sri- 
reason.    Sense,  a  {Missive  and  receptive  euce  (17H(>;dd  edition,  1800);  a  PragMiiI 


faculty,  and  consists    in    tin*  jwwer  of  Reason  (17i»3) ;    the  only  )X>SBible  E\i- 

foniiing  conceptions,    according    to    the  donee  for  demonstniting  the  Existence  of 

C4itegories  already  given,  which  categori(»s  the  Deity  (17(J3;  l.'b«t  edition,  ITJM).     Mort 

arc    applie^l    to    objejrts    of    experience  of  Kant's  smaller  treatises,  full   of  acute 

through  the  mediunj  of  the  two  forms  of  remarks,  are    contained    in    his  Kleinnr 


sens<Mnto  conceptions,  so  it  is  the  business  Mind,  by  mere  Resolution,  to  control  it 

of  reason  to  form  conceptions  into  ideas,  morbid  Feelings,  with  notes  (il  etlition. 

The  work  in  which  Kant  endeavored  to  Leipsic,  1824).   Kant,  of  coiirs*^,  met  with 

ascertain  these  categories  and  the  provhice  many    opponents,    the    most    prrnniiM'nt 


sidii-s  the  work  of  all  (Mir  life  but  the  ac-  vols.).  But  his  adherents  were  the  ii^-n* 
tion  of  our  innate  iacultii's  on  theconcef)-  numerous  party,  and  his  philosophy  1»* 
tions  which  come  to  us  fn)m  without.  l)een  taught  in*  all  the  Gennau  univppi- 
Tlie  philosophy  thus  started  was  called  tii's,  excepting  some  Catholic  ones.  A 
critical  philosophy — a  v<Ty  poor  nam(»,  but  ver>'  good  enumeration  of  Kant's  wnrits. 
which  Iww  now  l^ecome  settle<i.  Kant  and  those  of  his  opponents,  aJ3\iTlla»ot 
proijecds  in  a  similar  way  with  mondity  ;  his  commentators  and  ftillowers,  is  to  l« 
the  idea  of  good  and  Iwid  is  a  necessary  found  in  Tennemann's  Histon*  of  Phi- 
condition,  an  original  basis  of  morals,  losophv,  or  Cousin's  Manwl  di  rHistoin 
whi.'h  is  supi>o*«'d  iu  ever>'  one  of  our  dc  la  Philosophie  tradmt  de  CMemandit 
moral  n'flections,  and  not  obtained  by  ex-  Tenntmann  (tans,  1825),  voL  2), 
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1ST.    ^6ec  CapnisL)  He  died  while  she  was  yoiuig,  and  her 

y  in  the  Tartar  languages;  black,  oa  mother,  fcariug  that  the  eagerness   for 

m  (black  people,  countr}'  of  the),  i-cading  and  writing  which  she  displayed 

vtkm  to  another  word  of  the  same  would  make  her  ncgUK*t  domoKtic  occu- 

hich  signifies  while  and  free,  kara  imtions,  witlidrew  Iier  fmm  the  hou^e  of 

I  used  to  signify  trihutary,  e.  g.,  her  uncle,  who  had  undertaken  the  care 

fyaeka  (tributary  Kalimcka).  of  her  education,  and  ouiployed  her  dm^e 

ITES.    (See  Caraiteg.)  years  in  taking  con;  of  the  cowh  ;  but  tfhe 

MMW,  Nicolas,  imperial   Russian  still  contrived  to  gratify  her   desire  of 

yai^r,  Iwm  in  17()5,  educated  at  knowledge ;  for,  having  become  acquaint- 

,  in  the  house  of  profestwr  Scha-  ed  Avith  a  shepherd  boy  who  brought  her 

tored   the    militar}'-  service,  and  books,  mostly  poor  ones,  she  read  tliem 

,  from   1789   till  171)],  through  secretly.    Her  motlier  married  her  to  a 

Europe.      He    is    esteemed    by  weaver,  whom  sho  never  had.  seen.    This 

te  first  ori^nal  prose  writer  of  union  was   unhappy,  and,  after  eleven 

Of  his  History  of  the  Russian  years,  was  terminated  by  a  divorce.    Sho 

11   volumes  had   ap))Oured   in  was  now  utterly  destitute;    and,  a  year 

t  has  been  translated  into  French,  afler,  her  mother  married  her  to  a  dnmk- 

Paris  and  St.  Petersburg.    This  en  tailor,  Karsch,  whom  Karschin  hated. 

(Xteuds  to  1613,  to  the  house  of  She  now  supported  herself  by  selling  oc- 

K    His  other  writings  arc  Letters  cosional  poems  of  her  own  composition, 

wian  Traveller,  Afg^ma^  a  colloc-  and  by  exhibiting  us  an  improvvisatricc 

ales  (Moscow,  1794,  3  vols.),  &c.  al>out  the  coimtry ;  but  her  drunken  bus- 

(B  are  too  sentimental.    Tiit>  em-  iMmd  spt*nt  all  lior  money.    She  finally 

Jexander  conferred  on  him  the  attracted  the  attention  of  some  influential 

Sl  Anne,  and  gave  him  G0,000  ni-  man,  and  went  to  Berlin,  where  Rander, 

the  publication  of  his  gri>at  work.  Mendelssohn,    Gleim,    &c.,    encourngecl 

lesidence  was  also  allowed  him  her.    Sulzer,  who  called  her  tlie  German 

isure  castle  of  the  empress  Catha-  Sappho^  pul)lished  some  of  her  poems  in 

and  all  the  archives  opened  to  17()4,  which  produced  her  a  considerable 

Phe  third  edition  of  Kanimsin's  sum.    Sho  was  admitted  into  tlie  first  so- 

ppeared  in  1815,  in  nine  volumes,  ciety,  and  receive<l  several  small  pensions, 

listory  of  tlie  Russian  Ernpu^,  in  hut  was  not  able  fully  to  support  herself, 

nal,  the  second  edition  ap[)eured  her  two  children  and  her  brother.    Fred- 

When  on  tiie  point  of  making  a  eric  II  took  no  interest  in  her,  and  did 

into  foreign  countries,  he  died,  not  give  her  tlie  |)ension  he  had  promised; 

1826.    Just  before  his  death,  the  but  his  successor,   Frederic  William   II, 

-  had  granted  him  a  i>ension  of  or(lere<I  a  convenient  house  to  be  built  for 

iibles,  which  was  continued  to  his  her,  which,  however,  she  did  not  enjoy 

md  children.    Mr.  BowTing  has  long,  as  h*»r  death  took  place  in  Oct.,  17iU. 

d  some  of  his  |)oems.  I  ler  daughter  published  j>art  of  her  iMiems, 

cal;  a  French  city  on  the  roost  with  her  life,  in  17^>2;  new  edition,  179ti. 

nuuidel,  surniunded  by  the  Eng-  Kasan  ;  an  extensive  province  or  gov- 

ritories,  26  Icaeues  friun  Pondi-  enmient   of  Eun)i>ean  Russia,  lying  l)e- 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  which  it  tween  4<J®  2(y  uimI  49°  4(y  E.  longiuide, 

roduces  a  net  revenue  of  300,(KX)  and   54^  and  57°  N.  latitude,  and  sur- 

year.    Population,  15,000 ;  popu-  muiided  by  the  gov<»mments  of  Viatka, 

<f  the  territory',  about  as    many  Oreiiburgh,  Niznei-Novgorod,  and  Sim- 
birsk.    Its  territorial  extent  is  over  22,000 

,;  tlie  German  nnnie  for  Charles,  sq.  miles;  its  population  about  1,000,000, 

ig  in  many  gi'ogmphicnl  names  j mi rtly  Russians,  and  jHullyTartors,  though 

toett,  Karlsruhe,  Karlsbad,     Karl  is  of  ven'  mixe^  origin.    The  rivers  are  the 

ome  origin  as  kerl,  which  means,  Wolgn,  the  Kama,  tlie  Sura,  tlie  Viatka, 

lit,  a  strong,  stur^ly  fellow,  fonner-  and  the  Kasanka,  besides  smaller  streams, 

diaut,  powerful  man.     It  is  die  and  a  great  number  of  lakes. 

th  the  English  ceorl  or  churl,  Kasa^t  ;  a  city  of  Russia,  on  the  Ka- 

.SBAD,  Karlsruhe,  Karlstadt,  sanka,  al)out  four  miles  alwve  its  junction 

lee  CarMfodj  &.c)  with  the  Wolga.     Many  Mohammedan 

iCHiir,    Anna     Louisa    (projwrly  Tartars  still  reside  tliere,  engaged  in  busi- 

,  a  German  |K)ete8B,  was  bom  Dec.  netis.     It  is  a  bishop^s  see,  and  the  seat  of 

,  near  Schwibus,  on  the  fn)ntiers  a  small  universit)',  founded  in  1808.     It 

ia.    Her  father  kept  an  alehouse,  has  also  several  other  schools.    Here  are 
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large  soap-works  and  tanneries ;  also  who,  at  the  time  of  her  birdi,  wos  painter 
manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  lace,  and  to  the  Innhop.  Her  admiration  of  the 
earthen  ware.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  heauiiflil  was  early  developed.  She  loved 
trade.  The  caravans  to  Bucharia  and  music,  and  made  great  progresB  inuaint- 
China  pass  through  Kasan.  At  a  little  ing,  under  the  guidance  of  her  uober, 
distance  from  Kosan  is  a  new  admiralty  whose  talents  were  but  moderate,  and 
establishment,  with  a  navieation  school,  whom  she  soon  excelled.  On  her  fine 
magazines,  and  a  dock-yard,  where  gal-  journey  to  Italy,  where  she  rended  from 
liots  arc  constructed,  and  sent  down  the  her  13th  year  till  17G9,  in  Milan,  Floieiice, 
Wolga  to  the  Caspian  sea.  Population,  Rome  and  Naples,  she  acquued  great 
25,0%.  208  miles  E.  by  S.  Niznci-Nov-  skill ;  and  her  subsequent  visit  to  LoDdon, 
gorod ;  Ion.  49°  21'  9^'  £. ;  lat  55°  47'  51''  N.  where  she  painted  the  whole  loywl  fiunily, 
Katahdin  ;  a  mountain  in  the  state  of  increased  her  reputation  and  improved 
Maine,  situated  between  the  eastern  and  her  circumstances.  Here  she  was  elected 
western  branches  of  the  Penobscot  river,  a  member  of  the  royal  academy,  and  here^ 
It  is  a  detached  mountain,  steep  on  all  also,  she  contracted  an  unfortimata  roar- 
sidos,  and  extremely  rugged.  It  was  re-  nage,  of  wliich  the  following  circum- 
])iucd,  by  the  aborigines,  to  be  tlie  resi-  stances  are  related.  An  Eng&sh  aitiss, 
deiice  of  supematuml  beings.  But  few  who  had  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  offeod- 
persous  have  visited  its  summit.  It  com-  ed  by  her  refusal,  determined  on  ven- 
mands  a  very  extensive  view,  embracing  geauce.  A  handsome  young  man,  choaen 
no  less  than  G3  lakes.  Its  height,  as  as-  irom  the  lowest  class,  was  enabled  to  ap- 
certiiiued  by  barometrical  observations,  is  pear  in  the  house  of  Angelica,  and  to  be- 
4685  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  west  come  her  suitor.  She  suffered  herself 
branch  of  tiie  Penobscot  at  its  base,  and  to  be  deceived,  and  became  his  wife, 
about  5335  feet  above  the  ocean.  It  may  The  rejected  artist  now  discloeed  the  de- 
be  scon,  in  a  clear  day,  from  Bangor,  a  ceit.  Angelica  obtained  a  divorce,  but 
distance  of  70  miles,  and  from  Dixmont,  was  ol)IigtHi  to  settle  an  annuity  on  her 
80  miles  distant  husband,  lie,  however,  soon  died.  Af> 
Katt.  (See  Frederic  IL)  ter  her  return  to  Rome  in  1762;  she  was 
Katzbach;  a  small  river  in  Silesia,  married  a  second  time,  more  happily,  to 
passing  near  Leignitz,  famous  for  the  vie-  a  Venetian  painter,  Zucchi,  but  she  never 
tory  which  the  Prussians  and  Russians  had  any  children.  Zucchi,  likewiw,  died 
under  Bliicher  gained,  Aug.  26, 1813,  over  long  before  her.  Angelica  then  devoted 
tiie  French  under  Macdonald,  Ney,  Lau-  herself  to  painting  till  her  deatli,  in  1807. 
riston  and  S(;l)a9tiani.  It  mined  from  Her  bust  was  placed,  in  1808,  in  tlie  Pan- 
August  24  to  the  28th.  Firc-anns  could  theon.  She  left  a  select  library,  some  beau- 
not  be  used,  and  the  battle  was  fought  tifiil  original  ])aintings  of  old  inastera,  and 
hand  to  hand.  It  was  short,  and  was  ter-  a  considerable  fortune,  which  she  divided 
niinated  by  a  furious  struggle  l>ctween  the  among  several  individuals  and  charita- 
Prussian  cuvahy  under  Bliicher  and  the  ble  mstinjtions.  She  painted  many  por- 
Freuch  under  Lauriston,  together  8,000  Xm\Vs^  and  historical  pictures,  the  kmer 
men.  The  French  were  broken,  and  cliiefly  after  antiques.  She  prefemnl  ideal 
were  driven,  horse  and  man,  into  the  female  figures.  Her  works  are  remarka- 
mging  Neisse  and  Katzl)ach.  Great  num-  ble  for  grace,  though  llie  critic  may  dis- 
l)ers  {>erished  in  the  swollen  streams,  cover  in  them  incorrectness  of  style  ami 
Tlic  ret»ult  of  the  l)attle  wos  more  sur-  sameness  of  plan  and  execution, 
prising,  as  a  great  part  of  the  Prussian  Kau.mtz,  Wenct>slaus  Anthony,  prince 
troops  were  raw  militia.  It  is  one  of  of,  knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  fiflli  son 
Bli'ichor's  greatest  victories.  During  the  of  count  Kaunitz,  and  one  of  nineteen 
battle  and  tiie  following  days,  103  French  children,  was  l>oni  in  Vienna,  in  1711, 
cannon  were  taken,  two  eagles,  and  18,000  and  wa<?  at  first  destined  for  the  churcli, 
prisoners.  Sihtsia  was  delivered,  and  the  but,  after  the  d<jath  of  all  his  brothers  en- 
const'fjuinices  wen^  most  important,  par-  gaged  in  political  life.  Ilis  talents,  aided 
ticiilarly  for  lioliemio.  The  batrle  of  the  by  a  favorable  exterior,  o])cned  a  l»rilliam 
Katzlmcli  took  place  on  the  same  day  career  to  him.  After  having  Htudie<I  at 
that  Napoleon  n^pelle<l  the  attack  of  the  Vienna,  Leipsic  and  Leydcn,  he  entemd 
allies  on  Dresden.  upon  his  travels,  in  1732.     In  1741,  he 
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hifl  miflBion  to  unite  Sanlinia  more  mcrly  conRidcrcd  tlic  highest  ihvor ;  but 

with  Austria  against  the  Bourbon  the  prince,  pretending  not  to  undenttaiid 

90  mccewfuUy,  that,  in  1744,  lie  this  etiquette,  took  tlic  liand  of  the  pope 

pcnnted  minister  at  the  court  of  in  his,  and  gave  it  a  hearty  shake.    He 

^duke  of  Lorraine,  then  governor-  died  in  1794,  with  tlie  reputation  of  one 

of  the  Austrian  Netheriands.    He  of  the  ablest  ministers  Austria  had  ever 

ted^  the  most  difficult  affiiirs,  in  a  produced,  and  tiie  still  greater  fame  of  a 

rritieol  state  of  the  Netherlands,  to  man  of  noble  character.     No  minister 

Btcst  satisfaction  of  the  empress ;  was  ever  treated  with  a  longer  and  more 

feeble  health  obliged  him  to  ask  intimate  confidence,  which  was  founded 

liasion,  and  he  returned  to  Vienna,  equally  on  his  talents  and  his  strict  integ- 

fterwards,  however,  he  ap|)eared  rity. 

Jter  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  KEAi<i,  Edmund ;   a   famous    Elnglisli 

la-Chapelle  (q.  v.),  where  he  laid  actor,  Iwm  in  I^ondon,  Nov.  4, 1787.    His 

idatiou  of  his  fame  as  a  diploma-  father,  a  poor  builder  or  tailor,  procured 

rom  1750  to  1752,  he  was  minister  a  situation  for  him  as  a  figurant  in  tlie 

,  and  inreiMuneil  the  union  of  Aus-  pantomimes  at  Dniry-lane  theatre,  when 

1  France,  which  Vwk   place    in  ho  was  only  two  years  old ;  but  here,  by 

Id  1753,  he  had  been  made  court  the  unnatural  and  forced  positions  which 

;te  cliancellor,  and,  in  1756,  was  he  hml  to  practise  in  order  to  make  his 

chanceUor  of  Italy  and  the  Noth-  limbs  more  pliable,  he  became  deformed. 

Thus  he  not  only  managed  the  Some  of  the  actors  procured  him  surgical 

afliure  of  Austria,  under  Maria  assistance,  his  limbs  were  supported,  and 

I,  but  had  also  the  greatest  iuflu-  lie  finally  outgrew  his  bodily  defects.    At 

|K>n  the  domestic  concerns.     In  sev(*n  years,  his  mother  sent  him  to  a  lit- 

ic  emperor,  Francis  I,  raised  him  tic  school ;  but  order  and  obedience  were 

ignitv  of  prince.    As  long  as  Ma-  not  in  his  character,  and  he  encaged  hira- 

mti  lived,  her  confidence  in  Kau-  self  as  cabin-boy  in  a  vessel  gomg  to  Ma- 

9  unboimded ;  but  the  emperor  Jo-  deira.    This  situation,  however,  equally 

d  not  implicitly  follow  his  advice ;  dis})leased  him,  and,  to  deliver  himself,  in 

h  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  open  Madeira,  he  feigned  deafness,  and  played 

leklt  and  to  exchange  Fkivaria,  as  his  part  so  well,  that  the  captain  sent  him 

the  unfortimate  war  with  Turkey,  home.    In  London,  he  could  not  find  out 

msequenct^.    Under  the  reign  of  his  mother ;  but  a  woman  who  had  had  him 

1  II,  the  influence  of  prince  Kau-  under  her  care  recommended  him  to  Miss 

IS  still  less.    When  Francis  II  as-  Tidswell,  an  actress  at  Drury-lane  theatre, 

the  throne,  his  advanced  age  hi-  who  gave  him  much  assistance.    At  one 

uni  to  resign  the  office  of  court  and  i)eriod,  after  his  return  to  London,  he  ex- 

anrellor.    He  made  up  his  opinions  hibited  os  a  droll,  in  a  iKMtli.    After  this, 

and  after  mature   consideration,  he  was  placed  in  one  of  the  minor  thea- 

*  was  his  favorite  author,  and  he  tres,  and  was  nuich  applauded  in  RoUa's 

:ch  esteem  for  Rousseau,  who  had  address  to  tlie  Peruvians.    From  this  pe- 

r  a  few  weeks  his  private  sc*cretary  riod,  he  commenced   reading   dranuitic 

«.    In  Ix)ml)anly  and  the  Nether-  pn)ductions.    His  protectress  nrcommend- 

le  instituted  academies.    Learned  ed  him  to  a  company  of  players  in  York- 

mnd  free  access  to  him,  and  he  shire,  where  he  a])f>eared  under  tlie  name 

ed  the  arts.    The  school  of  art  at  of  Carey.     Although  not  more  than  13 

is  almost  eiitin^ly  his  work.    Sev-  years  old,  he  performed  the  parts  of  Ham- 

nters  and  engnivern  were  indebted  let,  Lonl  Hastings,  and  Addison's  Cato, 

or  his  iMitnmage.     His  love  of  dress  well  enough  to  please  a  provincial  audi- 

isidennl  extravagant.  He  was  strict-  ence.    In   Windsor,  his  talent  was  i^- 

et  and  faithful.     He  rarely  laughed,  plauded  by  the  royal  family,  in  Satan's 

vas  affable  to  all  Mow  hiiii  in  rank,  address  to'  the  sun,  from  Paradise  Lost, 

Joseph's  government,  Kau nitz  ceas-  and  the  first  soliloquy  in   Shakspearc's 

»pcar  at  court,  but  the  emperor  often  Richanl  IH.      About  this  time,  he  was 

»  visit  him,  and  receiv«^l  much  as-  fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  attention 

J  from  him  in  his  eccl«»siastical  re-  of  doctor  Dnir>',  who  sent  liim  to  Eton, 

hence  he  was  calM,  by  the  court  where  lie  remained  three  yean*,  and  is 

lie,  H  mintstro  eretico ;   yet,  when  said  to  have  made  nnich  progress  in  clap- 

le  wos  at  Vienna,  he  gave  him,  as  sical  studies.    On  lea\ing  Eton,  he  apin 

T  of  ]»oliry,  nut  the  back,  Init  the  took  the  name  of  Carey,  and  went  from 

f  his  hand'  to  kiss,  which  was  for-  stage  to  stage.     Playing  Hamlet  in  the 
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island  of  Guernsey,  a  journal  tliere  abused  the  climate  of  Italy,  where  he  anrired  in 

him ;  and  when  he  afterwards  perfonned  November,  1620,  and  died  in  Rome,  on 

Richard,  he  was  received  with  exclama-  the  27th  of  December  following.     His 

tions  of  displeasure.    Kean,  for  a  while,  death  has  been  attributed  to  the  attack* 

jMUiently  submitted,  but  very  significantly  of  critics ;  but  it  was,  in  fiict,  owing  to  a 

addressed  a  passage  from  his  part  to  the  consumptive  complaint  of  long  8taDldiD||^ 

Fit — ^  Unmannered  dog,  stand  thou,  when  Mr.  Keats  had  great  sensibility  and  imap- 

command."    Upon  this,   the  disorder  nation.    His  Endymion,  with  all  its  fiuius, 

increased,  and,  instead    of  apologizing,  has  mucli  beauty.    The  fhigmeDt  of  Hy- 

he  atldrc^ed  his  audience  to  tne  follow-  perion,  his  last  performance,  obtained  the 

ing   effect: — ^"You    have   shown   some  admiration  of  lord  Byron, 

^'mptonis  of  understanding  in  applying  Kebir;  an  Arabian  word,  which  signi- 

the  words  to  yourselves."     He  had  to  fies  large,  and  is  found  in  many  geograph- 

pay  dear  for  tliis  impudence ;  was  obliged  ical  names. 

to  leave  the  town,  and  remained  in  great  Kebla.    (See  Kaaha,  and  JEbrsn.) 

distress,  till  some  of  his  friends  interceded  Kedoe,  or  Kedgeb;  a  small  anchor, 

for  him  with  the  governor  of  the  island,  used  to  keep  a  ship  steady  and  clear  from 

Kean  afterwards  went  to  Dorchester.    In  her  bower-anchor,  while  she  ridea  in  a 

the  mean  time,  doctor  Drury,  his  old  pat-  harbor  or  river,  particularly  at  the  tuni  of 

ron,  had  recommended  him  to  the  direct-  the  tide,  when  sne  might  otherwise  drive 

ing  conmiittee  of  Drury-lane,  as  fitted  to  over  her  principal  anchor,  and  entanrie 

revive  this  declining  tlieatre.     He  was,  in  the  stock  or  flukes  with  her  alack  caUr, 

consequence,  engaged  for  three  years  at  so  as  to  loosen  it  fh>m  the  ground.    The 

Old  Ehury.    Kean  appeared  for  the  first  kedge-anchors  are  also  used  to  tranapoit  a 

time  on  tlie  London  boards,  Jan.  26, 1814,  ship,  or  remove  her  from  one  part  of  a 

in  the  character  of  Shylock.     The  first  haroor  to  another,  being  carried  out  fimn 

evening  was  decisive ;   but  his  Richard  her  in  the  long-boat,  and  let  so  by  mean 

III  made  him  the  idol  of  the  Londoners,  of  ropes  fastened  to  these  aniSionu    Tbey 

In  Othello,  also,  and  sir  Giles  Overreach,  are  also  generally  furnished  with  an  iroa 

he  has  been  unequalled  by  any  contem-  stock,  which  is  easily  displaced  for  the 

ponury.    When  he  performed  IVIassinger's  convenience  of  stowiuff.    (See  .^iieAor.) 

Jew  the  first  time,  the  actors,  and  o&ers  Keel;  the  principal  piece  of  timber  in 

of  his  admirers,  presented  him  with  a  a  ship,  which  is  usually  first  laid  on  the 

gold  cup,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  (June  blocks  in  building.     By  comparing  the 

25, 1814).    In  1820,  he  \isited  the  United  carcass  of  a  ship  to  the  skeleton  of  the 

States,  and  performed  in  New  York,  Phil-  human  body,  tlie  keel    appears    as  the 

adelphio,  Baltimore,  and  Boston,  on  the  back-bone,  and  the  timbers  as  the  ribs, 

wliole,  with  great  success,    Afler  his  re-  The  keel  supi^orts  and  unites  the  whole 

turn  to  England,  the  extravagance  and  fabric,  since  the    stem  and    fitem-po0li» 

dissoluteness  which  had  always  disgraced  which  are  elevated  on  its  ends,  are,  ia 

his  character,  involved  him  in  great  em-  some  measure,  a  continuation  of  the  keel, 

barrassments,  and  a  second  visit  to  Ameri-  and  serve  to  connect  and  enclose  the  ei- 

ca,  in  1825,  was  attended  with  httle  credit  trcmitics  of  the  sides  by  transoms,  as  the 

or  advimtage.  keel  forms  and  unites  the  bottom  by  tint- 

Keats,  John ;  a  young  English .  poet,  bers.    The  keel  is  generally  composed  of 

of  humble  origin,  bom  Oct.  29, 1796,  at  a  several  thick  pieces  placed  lengthwaji. 

livery-stable  kept  by  liis  grandfather  in  which,  afler  being  scarfed  together,  aw 

MoorfieldH.    He  was  sent  to  school  at  En-  bolted  and  clinched  upon  the  upper  side. 

field,  wliere  he  remained  till  the  a^  of  Faht  Keel ;  a  strong,  thick  pece  of 

fifteen,  and  was  then  bound  apprentice  to  timber,  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  ked 

a  surgeon;  but  his  inclination  to  poetry  which  is  veiy  useful  in  preserving  iti 

having  l)oen  cultivated  by  his  teachers  at  lower  side.    Tlie  false  keel  is  provided 

school,  he  gave  way  to  the  ambition  of  when  the  thick  pieces  which  form  the  ntl 

Iwcomiug  a  poet    Keats's  first  volume  of  k<jel  cannot  be  procured  large  enough  to 

iK>em9,  many  of  which  were  Avritten  in  give  a  sufficient  depth  thereto.     Inhurga 

his  teens,  made  its  api)earance  in  1817,  shi()s  of  war,  the  false  keel  is  composed  of 

when  he  was  in  his  twenty-first  year.   This  two  pieces,  called  the  umer  and  Imnr 

was  followed  by  Endymion,  a  Poetic  Ro-  false  keels.    Tlie  fewest  pluik  in  a  ship's 

niunce,  in  1818 ;  and,  in  the  year  1820,  he  bottom,  called  the  garhoard  itrtak,  has  lO 

puhlinhed  his  Inst  and  Ixjst  work,  Lnrnio,  inner  edge  let  into  a  groove  or  channeL 

iHulwIln,  and  otlior  Poems.    Being  in  fee-  cut  longitudinally  on  tlie  side  of  the  keel: 

ble  health,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  try  the  depth  of  this  channel  is  therefore  reg- 
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by  the  thickness  of  tlie  gorboord  duriog  the  night.    But  whatever  merit  or 

decorum  there  might  fbnnerly  be  in  these 

Ui-Haulino;  a  punishment  inflicted  vocaI  obsetiuies  of  t)ie  Irish,  they  have,  at 

nous  ofiences  m  tiie  Dutch  navy,  present,  UitJe  to  boast,  eittjer  of  melody, 

arftnned  by  suspending  the  culprit  hannony  or  dignity.    The  kceuers  now 

rope  from  one  yard-arm,  with  a  generaliy  consist  of  a  modey  multitude  of 

I  of  lead  or  iron  upon  liis  legs,  and  men,  women  and  children,  and  the  coot- 

;  another  rope  fi»tenedlo  him,  lead-  rum  is  degenerated  into  a  wild  and  hide- 

der  the  ship's  bottom,  and  through  oushowl. 

t  at  Hs  opposite  yard-arm.    He  is  Keep,  in  ancient  military  histoiy ;  a 

iddenly  let  fidl  from  the  one  yard-  kind  of  strong  tower,  which  was  built  in 

ito  the  sea,  where,  passing  under  the  centre  of  a  casde  or  fort,  to  which  the 

p'a  bottom,  he  is  hoisted  up  on  the  besieged  retreated,  and  made  their  last 

te  side  of  the  vessel  to  tlie  other,  effiirts  of  defence.    It  is  also  called  the 

punishment  is  not  altogetlier  im-  donjon^  or  dungeon. 

I  in  British  ships ;  but,  as  it  is  dan-  To  keep;  a  term  usr^l,  on  several  orcr.- 

,  it  is  veiy  rarely,  or,  indeed,  scarce-  sion^,  in  navigation ;  at^  to  keep  the  land 

',  now  practised.  aboard,  is  to  keep  widiin  sight  of  land  as 

I.80N,  or  Kelson  ;  a  piece  of  tim-  much  us  jiossihle. — 7b  keep  the  luff,  or  the 

ming  the  interior  or  counterpart  of  wind;  to  continue  close  to  tlie  wnul ;  i.  e. 

^  faeine  laid  upon  tlie  middle  of  sailuig  with  a  course  inclined  to  the  direc- 

or  dmbers  immediately  over  the  tion  of  the  wind  as  much  as  possible. — 7b 

nd  serving  to  bind  and  unite  the  keep  off;  to  t(ail  at  a  distance  from  the 

to  the  liotcr,  by  means  of  long  shore  or  a  ship,  &c. 

Jiven  from  without,  and  clinched  Keeper  of  the    Great    Seal    (see 

upper  side  of  the  keelson.    The  Chancdlor,  Lord  High,  of  EngUaid ;  for 

I,  Idee  die  keel,  is  comix>sed  of  sev-  the  oilice  and  priviu.'gcs  of  the  French 

jces  scarfed  togedier ;  and,  in  onler  keeper  of  the  seals  {garde  des  aceaur),  be- 

vitli  more  security  ui)on  die  floor  fore  the   French  revolution  of  the   last 

I  and  crotchets,  it  is  notched  alK)ut  centiii^',  sec  CIvanceUor),    The  garde  dea 

I  and  a  half  deep,  opposite  to  each  sceaux,  or  keeper  of  the  seals,  in  Irauce,  is 

B  pieces,  diereby  scored  down  upon  at  present  always  minister  ofjustice.    On 

>  that  depth,  where  it  is  secured  by  the  continent  of  EurojH?,  the  department 

laife.     The  pieces  of  which  it  is  of  justice  is  directed  in  the  same  way  as 

are  only  half  die  breadth  and  die  finances,  &c.,  at  the  head  of  which 

!8B  of  those  of  the  keel.  stands  a  chef,  or  minister. 

:!VERS  ;    the    name    of  the    Irish  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,ui  England, 

■  mourners.   The  Irish  have  always  is  a  lord  by  virtue  of  his  office,  dirough 

maikable  for  dieir  funeral  lamenta-  whoso  hands  jmiss  all  charters  signed  by 

nd  once  were  celebrated  for  their  the  king,  befoi-ediey  conic  to  the  great  seaJ. 

I  art,  in  the  hist  sad  offices  to  then-  Keeper  of  the  King's  Conscience. 

id  friends.    Formerly,  these  duties  (See  Chancellor.) 

orformed  by  dressing  the  l)ody  of  Boat  Keeper;  one  of  the  boat's  crew 

ceased  in  grave-clodies,  ornament-  who  remains  as  a  sentinel,  in  his  turn,  to 

with  flowers,  and  placing  it  on  a  take  care  of  the  lK)at  and  her  contents 

when  the  relations  and  kceners,  when  she  is  ashoiv,  or  along-side  of  a 

I  Uiemselves  in  two  divisions,  one  ship,  or  is  towed  astern  of  her. 

head  and  the  other  at  tlie  feet  of  Kf-^ping,  in  pounliiig,  is   a  technical 

rpee,  the  cliief  l)anl  of  tlie  head  term,  which  signifies  die  fieculiar  man- 

,  softly  acconipanii'il  by  die  haqi,  agi.'inent  of  coloring  and  cfiiaro  oacttro,  so 

lie  firet  stanza  of  die  caotnan,  or  as  to  priKlucc  a  proiM-r  degree  of  reHeto  in 

song.    This  beuig  ended,  die  foot  different  objects,  according  to  their  relative 

lorus  liegan  die  lamentation,  or  ul-  jMisition  and  importunce.    Tliis  may  be 

I  which  they  were  aiiswcnMl  by  the  iffecti-d  either  by  shade  or  color,  eitlier 

3mi-choru8,'aiid  dicii  both  united  in  by  dirowing  a  shadow  across  the  iiifi-rior 

oenil  chorus.    After  this,  the  chief  objects,  or  by  tinting  them  widi  a  color 

f  the  foot  semi-chorus  began  the  less  bright  than  that  given  to  others,  and, 

gol,  or  lamentation,  in  which  he  in  very  skilful  hands,  it  may  even  be  done 

iswered  by  that  of  the  head ;  and  by  die  du-ectly  reverse  ))ructiee.    As  dio 

B  befon*,  lK>th  united  in  the  general  objects  recede  in  die  ground  plane,  die 

onis.    Thus,  alternately,  were  the  hue  of  thtj  atmosphere,  intermixing  widi 

md  choruses  solemnly  jierformed  dicir/?ropfr  or  toco/  cok)r,  as  it  is  termed, 
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will  asBiHt  in  their  kcepinp:.    Ou  keeping,  attached  to  the  Iioiiae  of  Stuart,  added  licr 

relievo  entirely  dei)ends ;  tor,  if  the  lights,  [tersuusions  to  the  dictates  of  hid  owu  iiv 

ssliadows  and  half  tintn  ho  not  kept  in  clination,  and,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  joiDftl 

their  exact  relative  proportions  of  depths,  the  Pretender's  Htaiidanl.    The  issue  of 

no  rotundity  can  he  etiected,  and,  witiiout  the  battle  of  Sheritiinuir,  ho  uofunuiuuf 

due  opposition  of  light,  shade  and  colore^  to  tlie  cause  he  had  embraced,  drove  him 

no  apparent  separation  of  objects  can  take  into  voluntary  exile ;  he  escaped  from  the 

place.    The  celebrated  Raphael  has,  in  conflict  woftnded  and  with  difficulty,  and 

two  instancy  totally    failed    of  proper  efiected  a  retreat  to  France.     Here  he 

kefiping — in  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  opplied  liiniself  with  great  dili^uce  to  tin.' 

niiracuTouB  Draught  of  Fishes. — ^Tlie  wonl  study  of  mathematics  and  military  tactirs 

keeping  is  also  som(;times  used  of  works  having  ])ruvioii8ly  made  considerable  pix»S' 

in  otiier  branches  of  tlie  fine  arts,  as  of  a  retK  in  classical  and  general  literature,  uit- 

dramo,  to  denote  the  just  pro|)ortion  and  dcr  the  au8|)ice8  of  the  ceiebratetl  Rudtii- 

relation  of  the  various  parts.  man.    In  1717,  he  quitted  Paris  fur  llair, 

Kehl  ;  a  villiigo  in  the  grand-duchy  of  whence  he  proceei letl  to   S|)ain,  in  tli^ 

Baden,  formerly  a  fortress  of  the  Geniiau  capital  of  which  kingdom  he  ytua  fortu* 

empire,  shuated  at  tlie  uiflux  of  the  Kin-  natc  enough  to  obtain  the  friendsliip  ol' 

zig  into  the  Rhine,  over  which  there  is  a  the  duke  of  Liria,  who  jirocured  him  a 

bridge  to  Strusburg,  about  two  miles  dis-  command  in  Onnond'H  Irish  brigade.  Hi* 

tant.  The  fortress  was  built  by  the  French,  sulhKHjuently    accomitauied    his    (mtiuc 

towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centu-  when  api)ointed   amiKissador  to   Kumi. 

ry,  and  was  intended  to  aid  I^uis  XIV\s  where,  through  the  duke*rt  recoiiimefiili- 

plans  of  conquests  on  tlie  right  bmk  of  tion,  he  obtaine<l  the  rank  of  Ueutenuu- 

the  Rhine.    By  tlie  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  general  from  the  czarina,  who  also  cou- 

1697,  Kehl  was  ceded  to  the  margrave  ferrcd  ou  liim  the  onler  of  the  black  ca^. 

of  Baden-Baden,  the  empire  retaining  the  In  the  Russian  service,  he  continued  trv- 

right  to  garrison  it.    In  tlie  middle  ot  the  eral  years,  distiuguisliing  liiinself  as  wril 

lost  century,  the  fortifications  were  demol-  in  the  field  as  in  the  cabinet,  during  tbf 

ished,  and  Kehl  became  tlie  seat  of  man-  wars  widi  Turkey  and  Sweden.    In  iIk 

ufactures.    Here  Beaumorchais  establish-  revolution,  which  ended  by  the  elevation  ol* 

cd  his  printing  press,  from  which  pro-  tiie  czarina  Ehzaliedi  to  the  tliroiie,  he  ak» 

cee<led  his  edition  of  Voltaire  and  other  took  a  prominent  part ;  but,  at  Icngtlu  ob 

inagnificeiit  editions.    During  the  revolu-  some  disgust,  he  obtained  liis  disnii^ 

tioiiar}'  war,  the  fortifications  were  rebuilt.  On   leaving  Russia,  he  went   to   Berlin. 

K(»ld  lias  sustained  several  sieges  (tlie  se-  where  the  king  of  Pnissia,  to  whom  hi? 

veresi  in  17JXJ),  has  been  alternately  in  al)ilities  were  well  known,  ri>ceivwl  hiiii 

French  and  German  hands,  and  has  been  with  open  arms,  and  raised  him  to  the 

three  times  burnt  do>\ii.    In  1808,  it  was  po.st  of^  governor  of  his  metropidi^s  tut! 

included  in  the  deparmient  of  the  Lower  field-marshal  of  his    forces.     He    inadf 

Rhine :  in  1814,  it  was  restored  to  IMen.  him  also  his  confidential  coiiipaniou,  *■ 

In  1815,  the  works  were  again  demolish-  Iceting  him  as  his  ost^ociate    in  a  U*ti 

ed.    It  has  980  inhabitants.  which  he  made  incognito  through  part  at' 

Keiser,  one    of  the  earliest  German  the  north  of  Euroiic.    In  the  subM.*qu^ 

opera  composers,  born  at  Leipsic,  in  1673,  wars  of  that  manial  monarch,  fieW  n»r- 

died  173J).     He  lefl  118  operas,  liesides  shal  Keith  continued  to  display  the  ctkiI- 


serves  to  be  ranked  among  the  firet  com-  tie  of  Ilochkirchen,  Oct.  14,  1758. 
po*^n^  Keller,  John  lkLhha.sar,  was  liora  a: 

Keith,  James ;    a   bmve  and  experi-  Zurich,  and  studied  the  art  of  easting  iu 

diced  warrior,  a.s  well  as  an  able  and  sue-  metal,  during  the  most  dourishingtime  « 

cessful  iK)litieian,  field-marshal  of  Prussia,  Louis  XIV'.      Keller  soon  distin^i^liei! 

and  the  confidential  friend  of  its  sovereign,  himst'lf  by  the  boldness  with  which  bf 

He  was  descended  of  a  noble  house  in  und<:rtook  to  cart   the    most    iiiiiHUHut 

Scotland,  being  the  youngest  son  of  Wil-  works.      Towards  the  end    of  ilie  I7iii 

ham  Keith,  earl-marshal  of  tliat  kingdom,  ccnturj-,  Girardon  made  the  model  of  an 

and  was  Iwrn  in  101HJ.    The  brcaking  out  equestrian  suitue  of  the    king,  21    feet 

of  the  n;belli<»n,  hi  1715,  develo|)od  his  high.     The  suitiies  of  Man^us  Aun>lius 

military  propensities,  and  gave  die  future  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Heiin-  IV  and  Loutf 

color  to  his  fate.    His  inodier,  warmly  XIH  had  been  cast  in  several  pieci^^i ;  biC 
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undertook  to  cast  the  statue  of  the  was  too  much  for  his  weak  frame.  lie 
I  one  piece.  The  work  was  sue-  died  in  the  Swedish  capital,  in  1795.  On 
and  did  as  much  honor  to  Keller  his  tomb-stone  are  tlie  words  PoetfB,pkUaao- 
Ginirdon.  The  king  rewarded  phoy  civi^  amico  lugentes  amici.  lie  is  con- 
id  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  sidered  ns  u  poet  of  a  ven*  rich  imagina- 
ry of  the  arsenal.  He  died  in  1702.  tion.  His  complete  works  api)oared  after 
(Kher,  John  James  Keller,  bom  his  death  at  Stockholm.  yVs  editor  of  the 
ma  likewise  a  skilful  founder.  He  literary  part  of  the  Stockholm  Journal,  he 
Colmar,  in  1700.  labored  much  to  improve  the  taste  of  his 
LBRMANN,  dukc  of  Valmv,  marshal  countrymen,  and  his  criticisms  made  him 
n*  of  France,  bom  at  Strasburg,  in  many  enemies. 

entered  the  Conflans  legion  as  a  Kklp,  in  commerce ;  the  ashes  of  sea- 

in  1752,  and  performed  in  it  the  weeds  or  JucL   (See  Fucus,)    F,  strraius 

ropaigns  of  t)ie  seven  years'  war.  and  F,  venculosus,  the  8}K;cies  used  in  Uie 

at  through  all  the  decrees  of  ter-  muuutucture  of  this  article,  grow  attached 

}  to  the  rank  of  maiichal  dc  camp,  to    rocks  between  high  and  low  water 

breaking  out  of  tlie  revolution,  he  mark,  and  are  often   temied  rock-voted^ 

Dguished  himself  by  patriotism  and  On  the  Scottish  coast,  the  sea-weed  is  cut 

int,  that  the  citizens  of  Landau,  in  close  to  the  rocks,  during  the  summer  sea- 

rrison  of  which  lie  was  stationed,  son,  and  afterwards  spread  out  upon  tlie 

ed  him  with  a  civic  crown.     At  shore  to  dry,  care  l)eiug  taken  to  turn  it 

amencement  of  the  war,  he  receiv-  occasionally,  to  prevent  fermentation.    It 

command  of  the  army  of  the  JVIo-  is  then  stacked  for  a  few  weeks,  and  shel- 

!)rmed  a  junction,  in  SepternlKT,  tcred  from  the  rain,  till  it  becomes  cover- 

le  main  army  under  Dtunouriez,  ed  witii  a  white  saline  eftlorescence,  and 

Mained,  Sept.  20, 17i>2,  the  celebrut-  is  now  ready  for  burning.    This  isk  usually 

ick  of  the  duke    of  Bnmswick.  accomplished  in  a  round  pit,  lined  with 

annonade  of  Valmy,  us  it  is  colled,  brick  or  stone ;  but  the  more  approved 

the  alhes  to  retreat,  and  i)erha{i8  form  ibr  a  kiln  is  oblong,  alK)ut  two  feet 

1,  not  merely  the  whole  camfiaigu,  Avide,  eight  to  eighteen  long,  and  from  two 

o  the  fate  of  Euroi>e  and  the  su-  to  three  deep:  the  bottom  of  this  is  covcr- 

y  of  France,  till  1813.    In  tlie  fol-  ed  with  bmsh,  U|)on  which  a  little  dried 

wars  of  France,  Kellemiaim  re-  sea- weed  is  scattered,  and  fire  is  applied  at 

various  •  general  commands.    Na-  one  extremity ;  the  sea- weed  is  now  thrown 

loaded  him  with  honors,  and  gave  on  gradually,  as  fust  as  the  combustion 

ibannisberg.    After  the  restoration  reaches  the  surface,  and,  should  there  be 

Bourbons,  he  was  appointed  a  much  whid,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  it 
r  of  tlie  chamber  of  i)eers,  where  by  covering  the  sides  widi  so<ls  ;  after  the 
oused  the  liberal  side.  He  died  whole  is  burnt,  the  mass  gradually  softens, 
%  1820,  85  years  of  age.  In  his  .  l>eginning  at  the  sides,  when  it  sliould  be 
U,  be  had  onlered  that  his  heart  slowly  stirred  up  with  a  heated  iron  l)ar, 
be  buried  on  die  ftcld  of  Valmy,  and  and  incor|K)ratP(l,  till  it  acquires  a  semi- 
iple  monument  be  marked  by  the  fluid  consistence.  This  jwirt  of  the  process 
iig  inscription :  Id  sont  moris  g/o-  requires  considerable  dexterity  ;  and,  if 
etdlts  braves  qui  oni  sauv6  la  France  the  mass  continues  dr}*,  a  little  common 
L  20,  17V2,  Un  soUiat,  qid  avail  salt  sliould  Ikj  thrown  on,  which  ac»ts  us  a 
tr deles  commander  dans  ceUe  rnvmo-  flux.  When  cold,  it  is  broken  up,  and  is 
mm^,  le  marechal  KcUtrmann^  due  now  ready  for  solc^ — Notwitlistanding  that 
iiy,  dicUmty  aprhs  28  ans^  sts  der-  kelp  contains  but  two  or  three  per  c^nt. 
vohnih,  a  voulu  que  son  cmir  fut  of  carbonate  of  soda,  while  Spenish  ba- 
il mi^  d^euT,  This  ceremony  rilla  often  contains  twenty  or  thirty,  tlie 
rfbrmed  in  a  solemn  moniKT,  Oct.  nianutiicturc  of  this  article  hos  increased 
0.  prodigiously  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
LGRE.N,  Henry,  a  Swedish  p(H!t  and  Cireat'Brilaui  and  tlie  neighborin'^  islands, 
was  lx)m  in  1751,  ui  Sclioiicn,  imd  Small  farms  in  the  Orkneys,  which  tbr- 
at  tlie  university  of  Al)o.    Gusta-  merly  rented  for  £40  a  year,  have  now 

protwted  him  against  the  assaults  ris«'ii  to  £tMX),  on  account  of  their  kelp 

'  m  Stockholm,  and  placed  him  be-  shon?s ;  and  so  much  importance  is  attach- 

le  reach  of  want.    lie  was  one  of  ed  to  this  branch  of  business,  that,  along 

t  niemben*  of  tiie  academy  of  sci-  sandy  shores,  stones  have  been  placed  wiili- 

established  by  tlie  same  monarch,  in  the  flood-mark,  which,  in  a  sliort  time, 

kbolin.   Kellgnm's  asMduous  study  l)ccomc  covered  with  sea- weed.    Miuiy 
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thodsand  tons  are  thus  manuikctured  on-  become  important  as  an  article  of  com- 

nually,  and  are  sold  in  the  various  ports  mcrcc. 

of  Great  Britain,  at  the  rate  of  from  7  to  Kemble,  John  Philip;  one  of  theoMMt 
£10  per  ton.  One  of  the  products  of  eminent  tragedians  of  the  British  sta^ 
kelp  we  have  not  yet  adverted  to,  is  iodine,  since  the  days  of  Garrick.  He  was  the 
(q.  v.)  The  uses  of  soda  are,  in  gcnenil,  eldest  son  of  Roger  Kemble,  manager  of 
the  same  with  those  of  potash,  but  there  a  company  of  comedians  at  Prescoc  io 
are  certain  branches  of  manufactures  to  Lancashire,  in  which  county  he  wasbon, 
which  it  is  indispensable,  as  to  the  making  February,  1757,  and  received  the  nidi- 
of  plate  and  crown-glass,  and  all  hard  mcnts  of  education  at  the  Roman  Caibo- 
soaps.  Both  alkalies  are  consumed  in  im-  he  seminary  of  Sedgeley  park,  Stafford* 
mense  quantities  by  soap-boilers,  bleachers  sliire.  With  the  view  of  qualifying  him 
and  glass-makers  ;  but  it  is  suid  that  in  for  one  of  the  learned  profesaioDa,  be  wai 
France  the  use  of  potash  has  very  much  afterwards  placed  by  his  father  at  the  col- 
diminished  since  the  culture  of  l)urilla  has  leffe  of  Douay,  where  he  early  distinguidh 
been  introduced.  New  England,  being  cd  himself  by  liis  proficiency  in  elocution, 
the  only  part  of  the  U.  States  whicli  has  a  On  his  return  to  England,  having  corn- 
rocky  coast,  would  seem  to  be  the  only  pleted  his  academical  pursuits,  he  entered 
part  of  our  countir  fitted  for  tlie  manu-  mimediately  upon  tlie  profesaion  of  u 
fiicture  of  kelp.  The  greater  rise  of  the  actor,  for  whicn  he  had  long  exhibited  i 
tides  north  of  cape  Cod,  and  es[iecially  in  decided  predilection.  Atthiaperiod,  bepro- 
the  more  eastern  parts,  is  also  a  favorable  duced  a  tragedy  on  die  story  of  BelisariiH, 
circumstance  ;  indeed,  this  branch  of  which  was  acted  at  Liverpool,  and  priiu- 
business  has  been  carried  on  in  the  staito  ed  a  volume  of  Fugitive  Fieces,  in  verse, 
of  Maine.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  thou-  with  which  he  was,  however,  so  drnKOt- 
sand  sounds  and  estuaries  of  the  more  fied,  that,  on  the  day  afler  their  pubfict- 
soutliem  coast  open  an  almost  unHmited  tion,  he  destroyed  every  copy  he  coold 
field  for  the  culture  of  barilla.  It  is  well  recover.  Mr.  Kemble  appeared,  for  the 
known  that  tlie  shores  of  tlie  sea,  and  salt-  first  time  in  London,  on  the  Dniiy-luie 
marshes,  as  well  as  tlie  margins  of  interior  boards,  Sept.  30, 1783,  in  the  part  of  Ham- 
salt  lakes  and  salines,  and,  in  general,  all  let,  and  was  received  with  great  applausp. 
places  to  which  water  holding  muriate  of  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  retirement  of 
soda  in  solution  gains  access,  arc  uihabit-  Smith  from  the  stage,  in  1788,  that  he  took 
ed  by  peculiar  plants.  Several  entire  a  decided  lead  in  tragedy.  He  afterwards 
gcnem  are  confined  to  such  situations.  In  obtained  the  management  of  Drur}'-laDe 
these  maritime  planb*,  soda  re[)laces  the  theatre,  winch  he  enjoyed,  with  only  a 
potash,  which  is  always  present  in  those  short  interruption,  till  1801.  In  1794,  be 
growing  in  ordinary  situations,  and  it  is  brought  out  a  musical  entertninmetit  of 
even  said  that  if  they  are  removed  to  a  his  own,  entitled  Lodoiska,  which  had  a 
distance  from  the  sea-shore,  they  gradu-  great  run,  and  has  since  been  revived  with 
ally  lose  then-  soda,  and  acquire  potash  in  lienefit  to  the  tlieatre.  In  1802,  he  \TaiwJ 
its  stead.  The  barilla  obtained  in  France  die  continent,  and  having  paascd  12inoolhs 
from  the  aalxcomia  annua  yields  14  or  15  at  Paris  and  Madrid,  returned  to  London, 
per  cent,  of  soda ;  and  that  from  saUola  when  he  purchased  a  sixth  share  of  Co- 
trofrits,  S.  kali,  staiicc  /imoMium,  airivlex  vent-ganlen  theatre,  and  became  manager 
porlidaccoides,  &c.,  yields  only  from  5  to  of  that  establishment  Here  hecontinihNi 
8  iier  cent.  Tlie  Spanish  barilla  is  the  liis  career  with  great  success,  till  the  de- 
most  esteemed,  jwuticularly  that  from  Ali-  stniction  of  die  theatre  by  fin'  in  IdC'. 
cant,  and  is  obtained  from  the  saUola  sa-  In  the  autumn  of  die  same  year,  the  preset: 
tiva^  which  is  cArefully  cultivaie<l  in  light,  edifice,  being  constructed,  opened  ^idi  an 
low  soils,  emlmnked  on  the  side  next  the  increase  of  prices,  which,  together  wiJi 
sea,  and  funiLslied  widi  flood-gates,  Uirough  certain  obnoxious  arrangements  in  rvgani 
which  the  salt  water  is  occiLsionally  ad-  to  the  private  Iwxes,  created,  for  a  writ* 
mitted.  So  anxious  are  the  S{mniards  to  of  nights,  the  disturiiances  known  by  tbo 
monopolize  diis  trade,  that  the  exportation  name  of  die  O  P  riots,  Mr.  Kemble  took 
of  die  seed  is  prohibited  under  i>ain  of  his  farewell  of  die  stage  July  23,  1817,  ou 
deadL  (See  BariUa,)  Cariionate  of  soda  which  occasion  he  was  complimentixl 
ia  also  found  abundantly  in  a  mineral  state  with  a  public  dinner  and  other  hononble 
in  many  countries,  as  in  Hungary,  the  tokens  of  esteem,  and  shortly  afler  i«^ 
southern  parts  of  Sib<*ria,  Persia,  China,  tired  to  the  continent,  where  he  died  •» 
Nortli  Africa,  and  the  envin)ns  of  Smyr-  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  Feb.  2l*,  1833; 
ua ;  but  the  native  salt  has  not  hitherto  of  a  paralytic  attack,  after  a  few  houn'  iV- 
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Aa  an  actor,  Kemble  was  distin-  time,  an  individual  within  might  move 
1  tor  dignity,  piecisioD,  and  studi-  from  one  {lait  to  the  other,  so  as  to  deceive 
qpantion.  His  merits  were  differ-  those  who  witness  tlie  performance.  It  is 
tppreciated,  but  by  ail  he  was  re-  easy  to  conceive  tliat,  by  means  of  some 
as  a  highly  gifled  actor,  and  the  audible  signal,  the  evofutions  of  the  au- 
Bion  which  he  made  in  characters  tomaton  may  be  directed.  This  very  in- 
mmediateiy  adapted  to  his  st>'le  of  genious  man  also  constructed  a  speaking 
nee,  such  as  Cato,  Coriolanus,  Ham-  figure,  of  wliich  he  published  an  account 
in,  Jaques,  Penruddock,  was  very  in  a  curious  work,  entitled  Le  Micaniame 
His  management  both  of  Drury-  dt  la  ParoU,  »uiv%  de  la  Description  tPvne 
ind  Covent-garden  theatres,  but  Machine  parlanie,  et  enrichi  de  27  Planches 
Jly  of  the  latter,  was  also  marked  (Vienne,  1791,  8vo.),  also  printed  in  Ger- 
eschibition  of  much  refined  and  ac-  man.  He  contrived,  likewise,  a  printing- 
taste,  in  tlie  rectification  of  scenic  press,  for  the  use  of  mademoiselle  Para- 
don,  and  the  adoption  of  appropri-  dies,  a  famous  blind  musician.  He  also 
Uime^  adding  thereby  both  to  the  published  German  poetry ;  a  drama,  called 
)r  and  illusion  of  the  drama.  The  Perseus  and  Andromeda ;  the  Unknown 
g,  elegant  manners  and  accom-  Benefiictor,  a  comedy,  &c.  He  died  at 
cnts  of  Mr.  Kemble  introduced  Vienna  in  1804.  The  chess-plaver  is  now 
to  the  best  company,  by  whom  he  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  MaJzel,  who  has 
once  courted  and  esteemed.  (See  himsen  invented  several  ingenious  autom- 
1^  Life  of  Kemble,)  ata,  which,  together  with  the  chess-player, 
TELEV,  Wolfgang,  baron  von,  fa-  have  been  exhibited  for  some  years  past 
u  the  inventor  of  the  automaton  in  the  U.  States. 

ilayer,  was  a  native  of  Presburg  in  Kempis,  Thomas  a.    (See   Thomas  h 

ry.  He  displayed  much  talent,  when  Kempis,) 

as  a  mechanic;  and,  as  early  as  17G9,  Ken,  Tliomas,  a  learned  and  pious  dig- 
mnced  the  completion  of  his  autom-  nitary  of  the  English  church,  was  edu- 
androides,  which  has  since  attract-  cated  at  Oxford.  About  1079,  he  went  to 
luch  attention.  In  1783,  the  chess-  Holland  to  officiate  as  chaplain  to  the 
I  figure  was  first  exhibited  at  Paris ;  princess  of  Oranpe,  and  afterwards  to 
iftcrwards  made  its  appearance  in  Tangier,  as  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Dart- 
II,  where  it  surprised  and  puzzled  mouth.  In  every  station  which  he  held, 
who  witnessed  its  pcrfoimance.  he  exhibited  a  conscientious  propriety  of 
Kempelen  or  his  assistant  was  al-  conduct  and  unyielding  morali^,  which 
xietsent,  to  direct,  by  some  incom-  procured  him  the  respect  of  the  hcentious 
aible  method,  the  motions  of  the  court  of  Charles  II,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
le.  It  consists  of  a  figure  in  a  appear,  conciliated  the  favor  of  that  prof- 
fa  dress,  seated  at  a  table,  the  top  of  lignte  prince  ;  for,  residing  at  Winches- 
is  marked  as  a  chess-board.  The  ter  when  the  king,  attended  by  his  female 
the  automaton,  bv  means  of  inter-  favorites,  visited  that  city,  his  house  was 
ichinery,  is  capable  of  executing  destined  by  his  majesty's  harbinger  for 
I  dozen  motions,  which  it  appears  the  lodging;  of  Nell  Gwynn ;  but  doctor 
orm  spontaneously,  so  as  to  play  a  Ken,  thiokmg  such  an  inmate  unsuitable 
at  chess  with  any  visitor.  While  for  a  man  of  his  function,  positively  re- 
ivemcnts  are  taking  place,  the  noise  fused  to  admit  her.  When  the  king  vvas 
^-wheel  is  heard ;  and,  after  a  cer-  informed  of  his  conduct,  he  coolly  said, 
ae,  the  machinery  requires  winding  **  Mrs.  Gwynn  must  find  lodging  else- 
e  a  clock,  before  it  can  again  be  where;"  and,  to  the  surprise  of  his  cour- 
it  into  action.  Various  conjeetures  tiers,be  took  the  first  opportunity  to  promote 
■een  advanced  as  to  the  means  by  this  conscientious  supporter  of  the  dignity 
the  action  of  this  machine  is  direct-  of  his  character.  Doctor  Ken  became  a 
•he  most  probable  of  which  is,  tljat  chaplain  to  Charles  II,  in  whose  reign  he 
i  or  small  man  is  concealed  in  a  was  made  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He 
•  under  the  table  which  supports  was  one  of  die  seven  bishops  sent  to  the 
3i«-boafd.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  Tower  for  resisting  tlie  dispensing  power 
beneath  the  table,  as  well  as  the  claimed  by  kiny  James,  and  for  petition- 
if  the  figure,  is  opened  and  exliibit-  ing  in  behalf  of  their  own  and  the  peo- 
lie  spectators  previously  to  the  com-  pie's  rights.  After  the  revolution,  bishop 
ment  of  an  exhibition ;  but  as  the  Ken  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
of  the  automaton  and  the  space  un-  to  king  William,  in  consequence  of  which 
3  table  are  not  shown  at  the  some  he  was  deprived  of  his  preferment    He 
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was,  however,  highly  respected  by  tliose  branches — the  eastern  and  the  western, 

of  opposite  seutimonts,  and  qut^en  Anne  The  former  rises  from  Moo8e-head  kike ; 

bestowed  on  him  a  pension.    He  died  in  and  tlie  latter,  coht^d  Dead  rivar^  intciiocb 

1711.    His  works,  consisting  of  sermons,  with  the  sources  of  die  Chaudief«,  whh 

poems,  &c.,  were  published  in  4  vols.,  8vo.,  which  it  is  connected  by  a  portoee  of  on- 

1731,  with  an  account  of  his  hfe.  ly  live  miles.    The  two  brancTies  unite 

Kei«a  wHA,  or  Kenhawa,  Great  ;  a  riv-  about  20  miles  below  Moose-bead  lake, and 

er  in  Virginia,  which  l^os  its  sources  in  the  river  aflerwards  pursues  a  soutfaeriy 

the  western  part  of  North  Carolina,  flows  course.    It  is  joined  by  the  ADdrosoogpn 

through  tiie  western  part  of  Virginia,  ui  a  18  miles  from  the  sea.    The  tide  floi^-s  up 

north-westerly    direction,    and  joins  the  as  far  as  Augusta,  and  the  river  is  navtga- 

Ohio  at  Point  Pleasant,  87  miles  U^low  ble  for  ships  to  Hatli,  12  miles^  for  veawb 

Marietta,  and  265  below  Pittsburg.    It  re-  of  150  tons  to  Hallo  well,  40  miles,  for 

ceives  Green  Brier  river  in  the  western  sloops  to  Augubta,  2  miles  farther,  and  for 

part  of  Monroe  county,  and,  about  40  miles  boats  to  Watervillo,  18  miles  above  Au- 

below  the  junction,  it  has  a  remarkable  gusta.    There  are  a  number  of  luuidsoiUD 

cataract,   falling  perpendicularly  50  fi^U  and  flourishing  towns  on  the  river,  among 

There  are  salt-works  on  the  river,  a  little  whicli    are    Bath,   Gardiner,    llallowdl 

above  the  town   of  Charlestown.    The  Augusta, 

river  is  navigable  most  of  the  year.  Kennicott,  doctor,  and  professor  of 

Kenawha,  Little  ;  a  river  of  Virginia,  tlieology  at  Oxford,  bom  iu  1716,  at  Tot- 

which  nms  west  into  the  Ohio,  178  milos  ness  iu  Devonshire,  where  his  father  wv 

below  Pittsburg.  a  poor  dioemaker  and  scxtou,  has  beeoiiK 

Kenilworth  (called,  by  corruption,  known  by  his  extensive  and  valuable  eol- 
KiUtngworUi) ;  a  town  in  Warwick^jhire,  lection  of  reading  from  about  580  maiiu- 
England,  5  miles  N.  of  Warwick,  G  S.  scripts,  and  12  pnnted  editions  of  the  Uf  • 
S.  W.  of  Coventiy,  and  101  N.  W.  of  brew  Bible,  which  he  annexeil  to  his  edi- 
London.  Lon.  l""  35^  W. ;  lat  52°  2P  N.  tion  of  the  Hebrew  text  This  woik  s 
Population,  2279.  It  consists  chiefly  of  an  entitled  Vei,  Test.  Hebr^  cum  variiM  Im- 
irregular  street  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  tionibus  (2  vols.,  fol.,  Oxford,  177(>— 80). 
and  has  considerable  manufactures  of  To  the  2d  volume  is  prefixed  a  ZKsf.  grn- 
horn  combs,  and  a  maricet  on  Wednes-  er.  in  V.  T.  Hebr,  In  tliis  laborious  aini 
day.  The  town  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  expensive  undertakuig,  Mr.  Kennicon  ii.:s 
magnificent  castle,  which,  along  witli  its  assisted  by  a  subscription  of  several  thou- 
extensive  chase  and  park,  formed  at  one  sand  pounds,  and  thus  enabled  to  send 
time  the  pride  and  ornament  of  this  part  several  scliolara  to  Spaui,  Italy,  Gennaoy, 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  originally  found-  &c.,  to  collate  manuscripts  aud  editioo^ 
ed  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  chamberlain  The  work  has  many  typographical  eiroiy. 
and  treasurer  to  Henry  I.  Most  of  the  The  autl tor's  plan,  too,  was  defective,  aud 
buildings,  of  which  remains  are  yet  visi-  he  was  not  sufticieutly  acquauited  with  iht 
ble,  were  erected  by  John  of  Gaunt,  fudicr  Eastern  languages  and  the  true  princi- 
of  Henry  IV.  It  continued  hi  the  ik>8-  pies  of  criticism ;  but  he  rendered  irett 
session  of  the  crown  till  the  time  of  Eliza-  senice  to  the  cause  of  science  aud  rehgioo 
betli,  who  conferred  it  on  Kobeit  Dudley,  by  opening  the  way  in  diis  department 
earl  of  Leicester.  He  enlarged  and  adoni-  of  biblical  criticism.  At  the  time  of  hb 
ed  it  at  the  expense  of  £G0,000,  and  ufler-  death,  he  was  employed  in  preparing  Re- 
wards entertained  the  queen  here  for  17  marks  on  select  Passages  m  the  Old  Te^ 
days,  in  a  style  of  extraordinary  mugnifl-  tament,  which  were  subsequeudy  pub- 
cence.  Tht;  area  within  the  walls  of  the  lishetl,  accomi>anied  by  eight  sermons, 
castle  contauicd  7  acres,  and  tiie  circuit  Kensington  ;  a  large  and  popukxia 
of  the  walls,  manors,  parks  and  chose,  village,  of  England,  iu  the  county  of  Mid- 
was  19  or  20  miles.  The  building  was  dlesex,  nearly  two  miles  from  Ilydo-puk 
greatly  iiijured  during  tlie  civil  wai-s;  and  comer,  and  chiefly  distinguislied  for  in 
the  remains  of  the  castle  now  present  one  royal  [>alace  and  gardens.  In  tbnner  timers 
of  the  most  splendid  and  picturesque  Kensington  {xdaco  was  a  favorite  royal 
wrecks  of  castellated  strength  in  England,  residence;  and  king  Williain  III,  queen 
and  impart  a  nieiancholy  grandeur  to  the  Mar>',  queen  Anne  and  George  II,  died 
town  and  neighborhood.  The  romance  hen).  Kensington  gardens,  attached  to 
of  sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  it  additional  the  palace,  luxj  well  known,  aud  roucJi 
interest.  frequented  an  a  fiisliionable  promenade  in 

Kennebec  ;  the  largest  river  in  Maine,  summer.    They  fonn  a  great  omamcut  (u 

after  the  Penobscot.    It  has  two  principal  die  metropoUs.    These  gardena  cotuaiaed 
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oiuhuillv  96*  acres,  and  20  acres  were  north  to  south  ;  square  miles,  1460.    It 

added    by    queen     Anne.      Population,  is  divided  into  63  hundreds,  which  con- 

14,436.  taiu  2  cities  (Canterbury  and  Rochester), 

Kb!it,  Edward,  duke  of,  fourth  son  and  24  market-towns.  Its  aspect  is  rich, 
of  George  ill,  king  of  Great  Britain,  was  diversified  and  beautifid ;  its  climate  mild, 
bom  Nov.  2, 17G7.  Ho  was  educated  in  and  its  soil  generally  fertile. 
England,  at  Gottineen  and  Geneva,  where  Kentucky  ;  one  of  the  U.  States,  bound- 
he  remained  until  1790,  when  he  proceed-  ed  north  by  the  river  Ohio,  which  sepa- 
ed  ill  a  military  capacity  to  Gibraltar.  He  rates  it  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
■ubeequently  went  to  America,  and,  in  east  by  Virginia,  south  by  Virginia  and 
1796,  became  lieutenant-general,  and  re-  Tennessee,  and  west  by  the  river  Missis- 
turned  to  England.  In  1791),  he  -»\'as  ere-  sippi ;  Ion.  8P  SC  to  8iP  2(y  W. ;  lat  30® 
ated  duke  of  Kent  and  Stratlicm  and  ^  to  t^  ICX  N.;  !)00  miles  long,  and 
earl  of  Dublin,  and  the  same  year  revisit-  from  40  to  180  broad  ;  square  miles, 
od  America,  but  returned  again  in  1800.  42,000:  population,  in  1790,  73,677;  in 
In  1802,  he  wasmade  governor  of  Gibral-  1800,  220,959 ;  in  1810,  406/)ll ;  m  1820, 
tar;  but  his  rigid  discipline  produced  a  .564^317;  and  in  1830,  (588,844 ;  free  white 
mutiny,  and  he  was  recalled  the  following  persons,  518,678  ;  free  colored  persons, 
year.  In  1818,  he  married  tlie  youngest  4816;  and  slaves,  165,<')50.  Thefirst  per- 
daughterofthedukeofSaxe-CofMirg.aud  manrnt  settlement  in  Kentucky  was  he- 
tfae  widow  of  the  prince  of  Leiningcu.  gjm  by  colonel  Daniel  Boone,  in  1775. 
In  May,  1819,  the  duchess  bore  him  a  The  countr>' fonned  a  part  of  tlio  state  of 
daughter,  who  was  called  Alcxandrina  Virginia  until  1790:  in  1792,  it  wos  admit- 
Victoria,  who  is  now  heiress  pn.'sumptive  ted  into  the  union  as  an  independent  state, 
of  the  crown.  The  duke  of  Kent  died  Frankfort  is  the  seat  of  government.  I^ex- 
Jan.  23,  1820.  His  widow,  with  her  ington  and  Louisville  arc  the  largest  towni*. 
brother,  prince  Leopold,  the  huslNuid  of  tlie  There  is  a  penitentiary  at  Frankfort,  in 
late  princess  Charlotte,  at  present  assumes  which  arc  confined  over  100  convicts.  At 
tho  principal  ^ardianship  of  the  infant  Lexington,  there  is  a  lunatic  asylum ;  at 
princess,  who  is  likely  to  become  the  fu-  Danville,  an  asvlum  for  tho  deaf  and 
ture  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  dumb;  and  at  Louisville  and  Sniithland 

KariT,  William,  an  ingenious  artist,  wus  on  the  Ohio,  hosf)itals  for  sick  and  disa- 

bom  fai  Yorkshire,  in  1(^5.    He  was  ap-  blcfl  boatmen.    The  most  prominent  lit- 

prenticed  to  a  coach-punter,  but,  conscious  cmry  institution  Is  Transylvania  univer- 

of  superior  talent,  roitaired  to  London,  sity,' at  Lexington,  which' has  about  150 

wbora  ha  was  enabled,  by  some  gentle-  students,  licsides  the  students  of  the  law 

men, to  repair  to  Rome,  and  to  study  paint-  and  medical  schools,  and  of  the  prepara- 

ing  under  cavalier  Luti.    In  this  art,  how-  tor}*  deiNutment.      There    is    a    Roman 

ever,  be  never  obtained  celebrity :  his  tal-  Catholic    colh;ge    nt    Buinlstuwn,  called 

ent  lay  chiefly  in  ornamental  an*hitccture,  St.  Jose})h'H  oollogo ;  Centre  college,  at 

aome  specimens  of  which  at  Holkhnm,  Dnnvilkst-stublished  by  Presbyterians; and 

Stowe  and  other  places,  are  much  ad-  a  college  . 'it  Augusta,  establisheil  bvMeth- 

n^bed.    He  is  regunled  by  Horace  Wal-  odists.    There  is  jilso  a  Baptist  college  at 

pole  88  the  inventor  of  modem  ganlen-  Georgrtown,  and  a  Prcsl»yterinn  college, 

ing,  which    he    rendered   mon^  natural,  called  Cunilwrkmd  c<illege,  at  Princeton. 

graceful    and  pleasing.      He  leaf)od  the  The  leglslnture  has  several  tiines  taken 

sunk  fence,  says  the  lust-nientioneil  writer,  s*te]w  for  ertablishiiig  a  system  of  common 

and  saw  that  all  nature  was  a    garden,  schools,  but  nothing  etlbctual  has  been 

Ho  broke  up  the  old  uniformity  of  straight  accomplished.    TJiere  are  two  banks  in 

lines  and  corri>s]ionding  p;uts,  and  throw  the  state,  called  the  bjuik  of  Kentucky, 

wood,  water  ami  ground*  into  the  beauti-  and  the    bank  of    the    commonwealth, 

ful    shapes  presented    by    nature.    Tho  Then'  an-  also  branches  of  the  United 

of  Pope  is  supposc>d   to  have  aided  States  bank  at  T^xington  and  Louisville. 


that  of  the  artist.    He  died  at  Burlington-  The  leginlaturc  is  composed  of  a  senate, 

houBO  in  1748,  aged  GH,  and  was  burie<l  at  consisting  of  l^  members,  chosen  by  dis- 

Chnwick.  trirts,  for  four  years,  and  a  house  of  repre- 

Kext  ;  a  county  of  England,  Iwunded  sentativcs,  not  exceeding  100,  chosen  an- 

north  by  the  Tliames,  which  separates  it  nually.     The  governor  and   lieutenant- 

fiom  Essex,  east  and  south-east  by  the  governor  are  chosen  hy  the  people  for  four 

English  channel,  south  by  Sussex,  and  years,  but  are  not  eligible  for  the  succeed- 

weat  by  Surry ;  about  GO  miles  in  length  ing  seven  years.  The  legislature  meeia  ou 

fiom  east  to  west,  and  from  30  to  3d  from  the  first  Monday  in  November.  The  princi- 

27* 
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pal  riven}  of  Kentucky  arc  the    Ohio,  and  difficult  ascent,  four  times  as  hi^ 

which  flows  along  the  state  637  niilc^  fol-  Tiic  banks  of  Cumberland  river  are  lew 

lowing  its  windingti ;  the  MLssissippi,  Ten-  precipitous,  but  equally  depreaaed  below 

nessce,  Cumberland,    Kentucky,  (Irreen,  tlie  suriacc  of  the  aurrouuding  countn. 

Licking,  Big  Sandy,  Salt  and  Rolling.  The  — Wheat,  tobacco  and  hemp  are  the  atafiie 

CunilxTland  niuuntains  form  the  south-  ]iroductioii8.    Indian  com  is,  however,  the 

cast  boundary  of  this  state.    The  eastern  princi()al  grain  raised  for  home  consump- 

counties,  bordering  on  Virginia,  arc  nioun-  tion.    Rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  flu. 

tainous  and  broken.    A  tract  from  5  to  *iO  potatoes,    &c.,  are    cultivated.      AppK 

miles  wide,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  |>eur8,  peaches,  cherries  and  iilums  aretbe 

is  hilly  and  broken  land,  interspersed  with  most  common  fruits.    The  doroeatic  ani- 

many  fertile  valleys.    Between  tliis  strip,  mals  ore  large  and  beautiful,  particuhriy 

Green  river,  and  the  eastern  counties,  lies  tlie  horse.   Great  numbers  of  swine,  hen- 

what  lias  been  called  the  garden  of  the  cd  cattle,  horses  and  mules  are  aunualh' 

state.    This  is  the  most  populous  part,  driven  to  the  neighboring  states  for  a  mar- 

and  is  about  1«50  miles  long,  and  from  50  ket,  and  large  quantities  of  pork,  bacoo 

to  100  wide.    The  soil  is  excellent,  and  and  lard  arc  exported.    The  mttening  of 

the  surface  is  agreeably  diversified,  gently  animals  is  tlio  chief  mode  of  conaumiBf 

rising  and  descending.    These  lands  pro-  the  surplus  grain,  on  account  of  tlie  ex- 

duce  black-walnut,  black-cherry,  honey-  pen^e  of  conveying  it  to  market.    CoDflid- 

locust,   buckeye,    pawpaw,  sugar-maple,  erable  quantities  of  wliiakey  are  madr. 

mulberry,  elm,  ash,  cottonwood,  white-  Marble,  of  excellent  quality,  abounds,  and 

tliom,  with  an  abundance  of  grape-vines,  the  wiiole  state  may  be  said  to  repose  ob 

There  is  a  tract  of  country  in  the  south-  a  bed  of  limestone.    Salt  and  iron  ire 

western  part  of  tlie  state,  east  and  north  among  the  minerals  of  this  state.  The  oKxt 

of  Cumlierhmd  river,  and    watered    by  extensive  woriis  for  the  monu^ture  ofaJt 

Green  and  Barren  rivers,  about  100  miles  established  west  of  the  AUegiiany  moun- 

in  extent,  called  the  barrtnSj  which,  a  few  tains,  arc  on  tlio  waters  of  Kentucky. 

years  since,  was  a  beautiful  prairie,  desti-  These  supply  not  only  this  state,  but  i 

tute  of  timber.    It  is  now  covered  with  a  great  part  of  Oliio  and  Tennessee.     Ken* 

voung  growth  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  tucky,  from  its  |K)8ition,  has  become  a 

'riiese,  however,  do  not  prevent  the  growth  manufacturing  state.    (See  Uniitd  SLaU*.] 

of  grass,  and  an  almost  endl(»ss  variety  of  Kentucky;  a  river  in  Kentucky,  which 

plants,  which  ui-e  in   bloom  during  the  rises  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  state, 

whole  of  the  spring  and  summer,  when  and  nms  north-west  into  the   Ohio,  77 

the  whole  region  is  a  wilderness  of  the  miles  al)ovc  the  rapids  at  Louisville.    It  is 

most  beautiful  flowers.    The  soil  is  of  an  navigable^  in  the  winter,  for  small  boaisi. 

excellent  quality,  being  a  mixture  of  clay,  al)oui  180  miles.    The  current   is  rapid, 

loatn  and  sand.     Through   this  country  and  tht*  iKinks  are  high  and  rocky. 

there  ruiis  n  chain  of  conical  hills,  called  Kf.pler,  John,  a  great  niathematiciao 

knobs.     It  is  also  distinguished  tor  some  and  astronomer,  to  whom  astronomv  if 


south-western  imii  of  the  state  are  great  family.     Poverty,  and  the  vicissitiides  of 

curiosities.     One,  styled   Mammoth  cave,  his  lather's  fortune  (who  was  nu  inn-keep- 

130  miles  from  Lexington,  on  the  rtwd  er),  were  the  causes  of  the  neglrci  of  lii^ 

leading  to  XcL^hville,  is  said  to  be  8  or  10  education,  and  of  the  uiihappiiiess  of  hi* 

mile^s  in  length,  with  h  great  n urn! )er  of  youthful  days.     But,  in  his  l^^th  year, alter 

avenues  ancl   windings.     J^aitli  strongly  the  death  of  his  father,  he  lefl  ilie  mooas- 

impregimted  with  nitric  is  found  in  most  tie  school  of  MauU)nmn,  and  sticc4»<HWI 

of  these  caves,  and  there  are  many  estab-  in  entering  the  university  of  Tubin^ii- 

lishiiKniUs  for  mannfaefnring  it.      From  Here  he  studied  the  course  then  pivscrib- 

100  pounds  of  earth,  50  pounds  of  nitre  ed — lirst  philosophy  and  iimthoniatic3,au«! 

have  fre(|uently  been  obtaiiu'd.     A  num-  then   tlieologj'.      At  the  same  time,  hr 

her  of  the  rivers  in  this  state  have  exca-  indulged   his'  inclination    for  astronomy, 

vated  the  earth,soasto  fonnabnqjt  prcv.i-  and   devoted    himself   etqxKriallv   to   tlrr 

pices,  deep  glens,  and  frightful  gidis.   The  hivestigation  of  the  ph^-sicol  cau^  of  tin- 

priH^'ipietjs  formed  by  Kentucky  river  are,  motion  of  the  celestial  IkxIio^     From  Tii- 

in  many  y)laces,  awfidly  sublimi*,  present-  bingen,  he  was  invited,  in  1593,  to  become 

ing  ])eq>en<licular  l>anks  of  300  feet,  of  protessor  of  mathematics  and  monk  nt 

solid  limestone,  surmounted  with  a  steep  Griitz,  in  Stiria,  where  he  puiroed  hit 
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umnomioal  studies.  For  the  sake  of  planets,  deduced  by  Kepler  from  those 
fteedom  of  conscieucc,  he  fled  to  liunga-  obscnations,  are  known  in  astronomy  un- 
ly,  bbt  retumed  some  time  ufler.  Mean-  der  tlie  name  of  itic  thrte  laws  qf  Kepler 
while  the  astronomer  Tycho  de  Brahc  (re^/e  Aep/fn), and  on  them  were  found- 
had  come  to  Gennany,  his  acquuuitouce  ed  Newton's  snltsequent  diKCovories,  ua 
vrith  whom  bad  on  im}K)rtant  influence  on  well  as  the  whole  modem  tlieoiy-  of  the 
Kepler's  life.  He  resolved  to  relinquisli  his  planets.  The  first  of  these  laws  is,  that 
■cuatioii,  and  to  ])repare,  at  Prague,  with  tiie  planets  do  not  move,  as  Coi)emicus 
I^cho,  the  famous  Kodolph'mo  tables,  had  imagineil,  in  circles,  hut  in  ellipsis, 
odled  after  the  reigning  em])erorRodolph,  of  which  the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  foci. 
which  were  first  printed  at  Ulm,  in  1G2IJ,  For  this,  Kepler  was  indebted  to  tlic  ob- 
■nd  which  LuUuide  [^sL  i,  p.  474)  calls  an  ser\-otioiis  wiiich  Tycho  had  made  on  the 
Owfroffe  tsseniiel,  et  qui  fut  le  JbruUmcnl  pianist  Mars,  whose  eccentricity  is  consid- 
de  lata  les  calcvis  dt  Vasironomit  pmdant  erable,  and  agrees  particularly  with  tliis 
wi  nide.  At  Tycho^s  recommendation,  nde,  in  dotermining  which,  Kepler  went 
he  was  established  in  that  place ;  but,  us  through  on  in<Iescribably  laborious  onaly- 
h0  office  and  science  did  not  aflbrd  him  a  sis.  (See  the  ustn>nonncal  works  of  Lu.- 
Bubdstencc,  he  studied  medicine,  in  onler  lande,  SchulN*rt,  and  others.)  The  second 
logBin  a  livelihood  by  the  pnictice  of  it.  law  Ls,  that  an  imoguiar}' straight  line  from 
T&  em|)cror  had  assigned  liim  a  sidaiT,  the  sun  to  the  planets" (the  radixis  vtclor) 
but,  in  the  ])eriod  of  trouble  which  })re-  always  d(;scrilx's  equal  sect(»]-s  in  equal 
oedted  the  thirty  yeara'  war,  it  was  not  times.  By  this  rule,  Kepler  calculated  hi^ 
' '.  Even  when  ho  was  appointed  im[)e-  tables,  imagining  the  whole  plane  of  rcvo- 
inatbeniaticiun,  by  Rodolph's  succes-  lulion  divided  into  a  uumlicr  of  such  sec- 
'j  Matthias,  his  \\o\ye  of  recovering  his  tors,  and,  from  tliis,  investigated  their  re- 
eaiB  w^as  disappointed.  Controversies  spective  angles  at  the  sun.  This  was  called 
with  the  clergy,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  Kepler^s  problem.  The  third  law  teaches 
the  Austrian  dominions,  made  his  situa-  tliat,  in  the  motion  of  tlie  planets,  the 
tioD  very  uncomfortable.  He  left  Lintz,  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  are  as 
repahed  to  Ratisbon,  declined  an  inviui-  the  cubc*s  of  the  mean  distances  from  the 
don  to  England,  and  was  conflnncd  by  sun;  one  instance  of  the  application  of 
the  succeeding  emperor,  Fcnlinand,  in  which  law,  in  the  want  of  other  means,  is 
die  office  of  imperial  mathematician,  and  in  die  determination  of  the  distance  of  the 
aflerwanLs  went  to  Ulm,  in  order  to  planet  Herschel  from  the  sun,  it  having 
print  his  Rodolphine  tables.  In  1G27,  lieen  ascertained,  that  its  time  of  revolu- 
oe  retumed  to  Prague,  and  received  from  tion  amounts  to  little  more  tlian  82  yeans. 
the  em[)eror  GOOO  guilders.  He  finally  Kepler^s  scr\'ices  in  the  cause  of  astrouo- 
became  a  professor  at  Rostock,  on  the  my  have  placed  him  high  among  the 
recommendation  of  Albert,  duke  of  Wal-  most  distuiguished  men  of  science  on  rec- 
lenstein,  at  tlmt  time  duke  of  Mecklcnberg,  ord.  In  Ratisbon,  a  monument  wos  erect- 
but  did  not  receive  the  promise<l  comy)en-  ed  to  his  memory  hi  180c<,  by  diaries 
aation.  He  theretbre  went  to  Ratislion,  Theodore  von  Dallxrg.  It  consists  of  a 
where  he  died,  in  1630.  Kepler  was  Doric  temple,  in  which  is  placed  the  bust 
■mall  of  stature,  thin,  and  of  a  weak  con-  of  Kepler.    The  most  imjwrtant  of  his 


love:  besought  afler truth  with  eagerness,    which  si^cures  un mortality  to  the  uuUior, 


but  forgot,  in  the  search,  the  maxims  of  and  is  still  reganled  as  classical  by  astmn- 

worldly  prudence ;  and  there  was  a  cat-  omers.    An  account  of  Ki'pler's  life  is  pre- 

tain  love  of  mystery  al)out  him,  which  too  fixed  to  his  L(;tters  (printe<l  at  Lei{)sic,  in 

often  manifested  itself  in  idle  ostmlogical  1718,  in  folio).     We  annex  the  epitaph 

viaiona.     lie  had  but  a  small  share  of  which  he  composc^d  for  hiuLself: 

what  are  commonly  esteemed  the  Jileas-  M^nxus  fmm  rvhx.  m/nc  terrm  mt-tior  umbras  ; 

Ures  of  life^  but  he  endunMl  all  calamities  Mens  ca-it^tiM  rrat,  corporis  umbra  Jac^t, 

wirii  flnnness.    **  KepIiT,"  says  Ijalaiide,  (See  the  article  Harmony  ofthr  Spheres.} 

**»  08  famous  in  astronomy,  for  the  sagu-  Keppel,  Augustus,  an  Lnglisli  a(hniral, 

cious  application  which  he  mad<?  of  Ty-  the  second  son  of  William  earl  of  A11)C- 

choVi  numerous  observations  (he  was  not  morle,  entered  the  sea  service  at  an  cariy 

himaclf  an  olKMTver),  as  th(*  Danish  astrou-  ago,  nnd    accompanied    admiral    Anson 

onner  fur  the  collection  of  such  vast  mate-  round  the  worid.     In  1778,  he  wtis  ap- 

rials."    llic  laws  of  the  courses  of  the  pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Chaoucl 
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fleet    July  12,  in  that  year,  he  fell  in  with  and  bold  opponent    It  was  id  -this  spiif. 

the  French  fleet,  under  count  D*Or\'illiers,  that  he  wrote  his  Documens  kadomun 

off  U»hant,  when  a  short  l)ut  worm  en-  La  France  tdU  ijii'on  Fa  fmtt^  SDd  SwU 

gagement  ensued.    A  short  delay  becom-  Loi  des  MunicipalUis.    This  last  work, 

ing  necessary  to  repair  damages,  when  which  ^vas  written  (1821)  in  connexioc 

that  labor  was  accomplished,  tlie  admiral  with  Lanjuinais,  was  directed  aganuC  i 

made  signal  for  his  van  and  rear  divisions  proposidon,  which  threatened  to  cut  f/S 

to  assume  their  proper  stations.   Sir  Hugh  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of  the  rights  of 

Palliser,  commanding  the  n^ar,  took  no  tlie  people,  by  a  limitation  of  the  niunici- 

notice  of  the  signal,  and  refuse<i  to  join  pal  privdegCR    As  an  orator  in  the  cbam- 

his  commander,  until  nicht  prevented  a  t)er  of  deputies,  he  belonged  to  the  moder- 

rrnewal  of  the  ))attle.    The  conduct  of  ate   libend  party.    Among  bis  writinp\ 

the  rear-admiral  being  fiercely  attacked,  which  arc  politiclBl,  poetical  and  phikeopb- 

and  Kepi>ol  refusing  a  disavowal  of  the  ical,  are  his  idyls  and  tales  (after  the  msa- 

charges  brought  against  him,  Palliser  im-  ner  of  Gesner) ;  his  huiuciumi  monda  d 

mediately  cxliibited  articles  of  accusation  phQosophiyius ;  his  Voyage  dt  24  Hnam; 

against  him.    Kop{>el  was  honorably  ac-  nis    Habit   nunrdmr6    (a    description    of 

quitted,  and  received  the  thanks  of  lx)th  manners,  in   the  spirit   of  Sterne) ;  hu 

houses  of  parliament  for  his  ser\'ices.   Pal-  excellent  TraiU  dt  FExigtence  de  Dim 

User  was  next  tried,  and  reprimanded;  his  commentary  on  Kant's  observatioDs 

but  the  i)ublic  indignation  was  so  great,  on  the  sublime ;  his  work   Sur  U  Ben 

that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  scat  in  dans  les  Jlrts  de  Vlmitaiion  (Paris,  1822,  ^ 

the  house  of  commons,  and  to  vacate  sev-  ^'olumes).    His  works  prove  him  to  bf  a 

eral  offices  \^iiirh  he  held  under  govern-  man  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  a  cVta^ 

ment.      In   1782,  ailmirul    Keppel    was  thinker.     His  Les  demurs  des  Bcauma- 

raised  to  a  peerage,  under  the  title  of  vis-  noirs,  ou  la  Tour  d^Helvin,  is  a  tnie  ptcnm' 

count  Keppti,  baron  Elden,  and  was,  at  two  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  *^  good 

different  periods,  appointed  firnt  lord  of  old  limes"  in  Franco, 

the  admiralty.    He  died  in  October,  178(),  Kerguelett  Treharec,   Ives  Joseph 

unmarried.    He  was  regartled  as  very  able  de ;  an  eminent  French  navigator,  born  a: 

in  his  profession,  and  a  man  of  great  in-  Brest,  about  1745.    He  entered  3'ouneinti» 

tegrity  and  humanity.  the  navy,  and  obtained  tJie  rank  of^li^- 

Kkratrt,  August  Ililarion,  ineml>er  of  tenant  in  17(»7.    After  being  employed  ou 

the   French   chanil)er  of  dtputirs,  cele-  an  experlition  to  the  coast  of  lc4»land,  tn 
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aflorwanls  in  his  native  city,  whert^  he  a  flattering  account  of  a  8up|xj»ed  conti- 
becnme  aequaintrd  with  general  Moreau,  uent  lowimls  the  south  pole,  some  point* 
at  that  time  (1787 — fc>l)  an  iustrurter  in  the  of  which  he  had  visited.     He  was  wnt,  in 
law  school  in  that  city.     Durin:?  the  scs-  lT7t\  to  make  farther  discoveries;  but  tl;i* 
sion  of  the  constituent  nssrnihiy  (178J>),  result  of  his  researches  only  scrvwl  ^> 
Keratr}',  who  had  hiherited  a  patrimonial  show  the  httle  value  of  the'  cotmtn-  b* 
estate  in   the  department  of    Finisterre,  discovered ;  and  he  was  arresteii  and'coo- 
presented  a  petition  hi  favor  of  the  equal  fine<l  in  the  castle  of  Saumiir,  after  his 
division  of  f'siatrs  in  noble  families,  and  nnum  to  France,  on  the  charge  of  ha^inff 
the  al)olition  of  the  privilf»gcs  of  prinio-  ill-treated  one  of  his  oflicer*.     In  hispri?- 
gt-niture.     During  his  residence  in  the  on,  he  wrote  several  memoirs  relati^f  to 
capiuil,  Iio  l)reani»?  connected  with  many  maritime  aftfairs;  and,  having  at  In^tth 
distinguished  literary  mpu.     He  was  ar-  obuiincnl  his  Hlieration,  he  again  engi^rd 
rested,  on  his  retuni  home,  by  the  terror-  in  the  sea  ser\'ice.     He  died   in   ITIC 
ist  Carrier,  hut  was   lilM^ratcd  at  the  re-  Kerguelen  published  accounts  of  his^or- 
(jueM  of  the  e<»mmun(!.     From  this  time,  age  to  Iceland,  and  likewise  of  his  sooth- 
he  devote<I  hiuis<'lf  to  the  sciences,  and  em  expeditions.     His  name  is  prtvterrt^^ 
held  nirtny  munieiiml  ofiici's.     In  1818,  in  the  appellation  of  an    island  in  tin 
he  was  chostMi  deputy  of  the  department  southern  hemisphere — Kcrguelen^d  Land. 
of  Finisterre  hy  a  unanimous  vote    Here  or  the  Isle  of  l>esolation. 
he  defended  the  fundamental  principles  of        Kerke,  or  Kerque  (the  Flemish  cor- 
tlie  revolution,  although  ius  rxi-esses  had  ruption  of  the  German  JSfrcAe,  the  Sew- 
never  received  his  appnjlmion.    All  ef-  tishfa'HIr);  a  church.    It  occurs  in  propw 
forts  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  names ;  for  instance,  SUenktr^utt  Dw- 
fundamental  la^vs,  found  ui  hiui  a  futn  kerque^Scc, 
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Bfl,  in  zoSlo^y.  (See  Cocetu,)  walnut,  rouuLroom,  quintessence  of  musli- 
u  MiMERAL.  (See  mMimony.)  room,  quintessence  of  oysters,  cockle, 
iGH,  or  Kerch;  a  fortress  on  a  rauijiclc,  tomato,  white  cucimiber  or  pud- 
I  of  the  same  name,  in  Eastern  ding.  **  Mushroom  gravy,"  says  the  doc- 
on  the  bay  of  Taman,  with  a  safr?  tor,  **  approaches  die  flavor  of  meat  gravy 
mportant  for  the  commerce  of  more  than  any  other  vcgetuhlo  juice,  and 
c  sea  and  the  sea  of  A/oph,  and  is  tlie  best  siiL^itute  for  it  in  meagre  sou(>s 
lexander  ordered  to  be  0|)ened  in  and  extempore  gmvies."  Again,  "  What 
Lertsch  and  Jenikale,  not  far  dis-  is  conunonly  called  catsup  is  generally  an 
1  it,  have  a  common  nmnicipul  injudicious  conijiosition  of  so  many  dif- 
ntion,  and  contain  together  4000  ierent  tastes,  that  the  flavor  of  tl)e  naish- 
tB,  mostly  emigrant  Greeks.  The  room  is  overpowered  by  a  farrago  of  gar- 
are  very  fertile,  and  produce  the  lie,  shallot,  anchovy,  mustard,  horseradish, 
B  without  cultivation.  The  best  lemon-peel,  beer,  wine  and  spices.  Ready- 
the  Crimea  is  also  made  tlien*.  made  catsu])  is  httle  better  than  a  decoc- 
Angora  and  Astrachan  goats,  tion  of  spice,  and  salt  and  water,  with  the 
d  Astrachan  sheep,  are  raised,  grosser  part  of  the  mushrooms  beaten  up 
abte  quantities  of  salt  are  manu-  into  a  pulp.** 

This  new  place  enjoys  equal        Kew  is  situated  on  the  Thames,  about 

s  with  Taganrock  and  Feodusia.  seven  miles  from  London,  and  one  and  a 

'tu)    In  the  neighborhood  arc  the  half  mile  from  Richmond.     Kew  [)a1ace 

Panticapoemn,  where  Mitliridates  was  improved    by  Kent,    and    contains 

t  died,  and  Nymph«>um.    Even  some  pictures ;  but  the  giu-dens  arc  the 

y,  the  highest  hilt  near  Kerch  is  ])rincipal  object  of  attraction.    Thev  are 

e  Chair  of  Mithridates,  and  the  not  very  large,  nor  is  their  situation  actvan- 

ninSula  Taman,  where  the  opu-  tageous,  as  it  is  low,  and  conmiands  no 

s  of  Cunmeria  and  Phanagoria  prospects ;  but  they  contain  die  finest  col- 

floiurished,  contains  a  treasure  of  lection  of  plants  in  the  world,  and  are 

8  for  future  investigators.  decorated  with  various  ornamental  build- 

LSDORF  ;   a    village    about  five  ings,  most  of  which  were  erected  by  sir 

tarn  from  Dresden,  celebrated  for  W.  Chambers,    about  1760.      The  first 

3  fbiight  there  Dec.  15, 1745,  in  building  which  appears  is  the  orangery,  or 

he    Prussians,    commanded    by  green-house,  145  feet  long.    Near  it,  in  a 

.eopold  of  Dessau,  defeated  the  grove,  is  the  temple  of  the  sun,  of  the  Co- 

(See  JFVecfen'c  //.)    Near  the  vil-  rinthian  order.    There  is  also  a  physic 

x>U8iderable  coal  mines.  garden,  and,  contiguous  to  it,  the  flower 

I  ;  a  vessel  equipped  with  two  garden,  of  which  the  principal  entrance 

E.  the  main-mast  and  the  mizzen-  forms  one  end.     The  two  sides  arc  en- 

d  usually  from  100  to  250  tons  closed  with  high  trees,  and  die  other  end 

Ketches  are  principally  used  as  is  occu)>ied  by  an  aviary  of  vast  depth, 

r  conveying  princes  of  the  blood.  From  the  flower  garden,  a  short  winding 

lore,  or  other  great  personages,  walk  leads  to  the  menagerie,  the  centre 

place  to  anodier.     Ketches  are  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  large  basin  of 

used  as  bomb-vessels,  and  are  water,  8tocke<l  with  curious  water-fowl, 

fumislied  widi  all  the  apparatus  and  enclosed  by  a  range  of  cages  for  ex- 

f  for  a  vigorous  bombardment —  otic  birds.    The  gardens  also  contam  the 

ches  are  built  remarkably  strong,  temple  of  Bellona,  die  temple  of  the  god 

fitted  widi  a  greater  nuinl>erof  Pan,  die  temple  of  Eolua,  the  temple  of 

m  any  other  vessel  of  war ;  and.  Solitude,  the  house  of  Confucius,  a  Chi- 

iiia  reinforcement  Ls  absolutely  nese  octa^n,  painted  widi  historical  sub- 

f  to  sustain  the  violent  shock  pro-  jects  relating  to  Confucius,  and  the  Cliris- 

'  the  discharge  of  their  mortars,  dan  missions  in  China,  near  which  is  the 

irould  otherwise,  in  a  ver\'  shim  engine  that  supplies  tlie  lake  and  basins 

tter  them  to  pieces.  '  ui  the  garden  with  water,  contrived  by 

lUP,  or  Catsup,  Mr.  Todd  de-  Mr.  Smeaton  (two  horses  raise  upwanla 

a  kind  of  Indian  pickles  imitated  of  3G00  hogsheads  of  water  in  12  houra), 


«.  There  we  may  become  ac-  feet  in  diameter;  and  tlie  8U|)enttiicture 
with  the  composidon  and  virtues  is  likewise  a  regular  octagon,  of  10  stories, 
;rous  catsups,  whether  they  be    measuring,  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the 
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fletiron,  163  feet  The  walls  are  compoe-  extremely  healthy.  It  his,  howerer,  in 
od  of  very  hard  bricks ;  t)ic  outside  of  gray-  certain  seasons,  been  subject  to  desobtiDg 
stocks,  laid  Avith  such  care,  that  there  is  fevers,  which  have  been  attributed  to  ac- 
not  the  least  crack  or  fracture  in  the  whole  cidontal  causes.  The  first  settleaaent  upon 
structure,  notwithstanding  its  great  height  it  was  made  about  the  year  1890^  after  tbf 
The  staircase  is  in  the  centre  of  the  build-  cession  of  Florida  to  the  U.  States.  It  has 
ing,  and  from  the  top  is  a  very  extensive  now  about  100  buildings,  some  of  whicfa 
view,  in  some  directions  upwards  of  40  are  large  and  commodious, and  300  iohab- 
milcs,  over  a  rich  and  variegated  country,  itants.  It  has  a  good  harkx>r,  easy  of  ar- 
There  are  also  tlie  mosque,  besides  a  cess,  and  of  sufficient  water  for  Teaseli  of 
Gothic  building,  representing  a  cathedral,  the  largest  size.  It  is  advantageouflly  st- 
and the  gallery  of  antiqucis  the  temple  uate<i  for  commerce,  and  it  is  already  tiif 
of  Arcthusa,  and  a  bridge  from  one  of  seat  of  a  considerable  tmde  with  the  iaiaad 
Palladio^s  designs.  The  ruin,  which  forms  of  Cuba.  The  commerce  between  tbf 
a  piissagc  for  carriages  over  one  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  islands  of  Cuba  an^i 
princiimi  walks,  is  built  in  imitation  of  a  Jamaica,  and  the  ports  on  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
Roman  antiquity.  Tlicne  gardens  are  ico,  all  passes  near  the  iskmd.  It  is  a  mil- 
opened  every  Sunday,  from  midsiunmer  itaiy  poet  of  the  U.  States,  and  is  frequent- 
to  the  end  of  autumn.  ly  visited  by  the  ships  of  war  on  the  Wmc 

Ket,  or  Key  Note,  in  music  ;  a  cer-  India  station.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  tcirito- 

tain  fundamental  note  or  tone,  to  which  rial  court  of  the  southern  district  of  Flor- 

the  whole  of  a  movement  has  a  certain  ido,  which  has  freouent  jurisdiction  of 

relation  or  bearing,  to  which  all  its  modu-  cases  of  wreckers.    It  has  a  marshal  and 

lations  are  referred  and  accommodated,  attorney  of  the  U.  States,  and  a  coUectnr 

and  in  which  it  lK)th  Ix^gins  and  ends,  of  the  customs.    The  name  Key  Wtd  ki 

There  are  but  two  species  of  keys  ;  one  said  to  be  derived  from  cayo  Atieso  (bonf 

of  the  major,  and  onvi  of  the  minor  mode,  islet),  a  name  given  to  tliis  island  by  the 

all  the  keys  in  which  we  employ  sharps  Spaniards,  on  occount  of  its  shape. 

or  flats,  being  deduced  from  the  natural  Khj^lif.    (See  Calipk.) 

keys  of  C  major  and  A  minor,  of  which  Kha:v  ;  the  Turkish  name  for  caimvan- 

thoy  are  mere  transpositions.  saiy.  (q.  v.)    We  will  oidy  add,  to  wiiai 

Keys  of  an  organ  ;  movable  project-  was  said  under  that  article,  that  the  caw- 
ing levers  in  the  front  of  an  organ,  so  vonsories  in  towns  ore  of  two  kinds,  tbow 
placed  as  to  conveniently  receive  the  fin-  for  travellersand  pilgrims, where  a  lodcinf^ 
gcrs  of  the  performer,  jmd  which,  by  a  is  furnished  gratis,  and  those  for  traders 
connrctt'd  movement  witli  the  valves  or  which  are  usually  handsomer  and  mo«' 
IMillctjs  admit  or  exclude  the  wind  from  convenient,  and  have  doors  to  the  apait- 
ihc  pipes.    (See  Orfran,)  ments,    which  are  well  secured,   but  a 

Keys,  are  v\m  certain  sunken  rocks  ly-  small  charge  is  made  for  each  chamber, 

ing  near  the  surface  of  ilie  water,  parlicu-  usually  not  more  than  a  half-penny  or  a 

larly  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the  Span-  penny  per  day.    TTiere  is  also  a  drwi  of 

ish  cayo  (an  islet,  rock).  entry,  which  is  more  considerable,  and  a 

Key-Stone  of  an  arch  or  vault;  that  duty  on  whatever  is  sold  in  the  caravan- 

pla(*ed  at  the  top  or  vertex  of  an  arch,  to  sary.    These  establisliments  belong  eitbfr 

bind  the  two  sweeps  together.    This,  in  to  government,  or  to  private  indivkiuaK 

the  Tuscan  and   Doric  orders,  is  only  a  and  each  is  appropriated  to  some  peitifa- 

l)lain  stone,  projecting  a  little  ;  in  the  lo-  lar  country,  or  to  the  dealers  in  some  par- 

nic,  it  is  cut  an<l  waved  somewhat  like  ticular  kind  of  merchandise, 

consoles :  and  in  the  Corinthian  and  Com-  Khan  is  also  tlie  name  of  an  officer  in 

jMisitc  orders,  it  is  a  console,  enriched  Persia,  answering  to  governor  in  Eun^. 

with  sculpture.  There  are  khans  of  countries,  pit^riDW 

Key  West;  a  small  island,  sometimes  and  cities,  who  have  dificrent  addition  to 
called  Thompson's  island,  U'longing  to  the  distinguish  them.  In  the  north  of  A». 
II.  Stales,  situated  within  the  reef  ex-  this  title  expresses  the  full  regal  dignitv. 
tending  from  the  Tortugas  islands  to  cape  Khoh;  a  Persian  word  for  haU!  It 
Florida,  in  lat.  24°  25'  N. ;  (JO  miles  from  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  Caw- 
cape  Sable,  the  nrnresl  main  land  of  Flor-  casus  may  be  from  khoh  hasp  (bald  mour- 
id/i,  nnd  70  milrs  from  the  northern  shore  tain),  having  the  summit  witliout  vfgfia- 
of  Cuba.  It  l"*  10  milt's  long,  and  has  an  tion.  This  metaphor  is  very  fivqiKflt 
area  of  about  2000  acn^s.  it  has  a  ^ood  in  geographical  names.  Chaumasl,  in 
soil,  which  has  been  yet  but  little  culuvat-  France,  KahUnbtrg^  in  Germany,  sign^ 
ed,  and  the  cUmate  has  in  general  proved  the  some. 
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ta;  a  town  o£  Siberia,  in  the  manstealing,  which  is  applied  to  the  fbrci- 
mt  of  Irkoutsk  (q.  v.),  on  the  biy  seizing  upon  persons,  with  intent  to 
ehtty  which  (bnns  the  boundary  sell  them  into  slavery.  This  crime  is 
China  and  Rusna,  situated  in  a  punishable  by  the  laws  of  every  one  of 
ountry,  destitute  of  water  and  the  U.  States^  though  it  is  not  made  the 
Population,  4000,  in  450  houses,  subject  of  so  specific  provisions  in  all  of 
ind  the  Chinese  town  of  Maiina-  thciu,  as  its  enormity,  and  the  temptations 
lated  opposite,  on  the  otlicr  bank  to  committing  it,  in  many  of  the  states, 
rer,  are  the  medium  of  the  Rus-  would  seem  to  require.  It  is  the  subject 
•land  trade  with  China,  as  settled  of  a  specific  provision,  in  tlie  revised  code 
eaty  of  1737.  The  duty  on  the  of  New  York  (Part  IV,  c.  1,  a.  2,  5,  28), 
ds  an  annual  income  of  7,000,000  whereby  it  is  provided,  diat  every  person 
Russia.  The  whole  amount  of  who  shall,  without  lawful  authority,  forci- 
id  export  is  estimated  at  about  bly  seize  and  coufme  any  other,  or  sliall 
Oof  roubles  annually.  3,000,000  inveigle  or  kidnap  any  other,  widi  intent 
r  tea  are  unported.  Kiachta  is  to  cause  such  person  to  be  secretly  cun- 
ts from  Pekin,  and  6512  from  St.  fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  state,  against 
g.  A  commercial  outfit  and  his  will,  or  sent  out  of  the  state,  against 
itween  Kiachta  and  St.  Peters-  his  will,  or  to  cause  such  person  to  be 
lires  generally  two  years.  The  sold  as  a  slave,  or  in  any  way  held  to  ser- 
^vemment  often  interrupts  tlie  vic«  against  his  will,  shall,  upon  convic- 
;,  when  it  thinks  it  has  any  tion,  l)e  punished  by  imprisonment  not 
omplaiut  against  Russia.  China  exceeding  ten  years. 
y  of  five  per  cent  on  all  exfMjrts  Kidney  ;  one  of  tlie  abdominal  viscera, 
rts.  consisting  of  two  voluminous  glands,  the 
;  a  Chinese  word  signifying  ofiiceof  which  is  to  sexrrete  the  urine  from 
.  Kanf^-yuen  (country  of  rivers),  the  blood.  One  of  these  glands  lies  on 
CI7.  (dee  YcmgUe.)  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  lefl,  of  the 
iMiNSTER  ;  a  maricet  town  of  vertebral  column  (or  back  bone).  They 
on  the  Saffordshire  and  Worccs-  are  both  contained  in  a  fatty,  cellular  sub- 
uial,  which  was  finished  in  1774,  stance  (suet),  and  are  situated  behind  tlie 
3  within  100  yards  of  the  market-  perUonaum,  and  beftre  the  diaphragm  and 
idderminster  has  long  been  the  quadraius  lumborum.  They  are  pene- 
r  its  manufactures.  Tliat  of  trated  witli  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  are 
1  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  of  a  reddisli  color,  and  more  consistent 
jt  the  carpet  manufacture  is  that  tlian  the  other  glands.    An  external  cel- 

1  taken  the  firmest  root  here,  has  lular  membrane,  and  on  internal  fibrous 
best,  and  promoted  most  essen-  membrane,  envelope  each  kidney,  which 

trade,  wealth,  and  population  of  is  dividc4i  into  the  cortical  substance  and 

Population,  10,709.  tlie  tubulous  substance.    The  former  con- 

>piNo  is  tlie  forcible  and  wron^-  stitutes  tiie  exterior  part  of  die  kidney, 

;  upon  any  person,  with  intent  to  and  extends  between  the  cones  formed  by 

away  out  of  the  country  or  ju-  the  latter.     It  secretes  die  urine,  that  ^ 

within  which  he  is  seized,  or  to  8e|iarates  its  elements  from  Uie  blood,  and 

lim,  or  sell  him   into  slavery,  combines  them,  while  the  latter  pours  it 

heinous  oflfence,  and  was  pun-  into  die  |)elvis,  a  membranous  bag  situated 

fine,  imprisonment  and  pillor>%  at  the  middle  of  the  kidney,  from  which 

ommon  law.     The  statute  of  it  is  conveyed    by  die  ureter,  a  mem- 

2  William  III,  c.  7,  provides  a  branous  tube,  into  Uie  bladder.  From  die 
nt   by  imprisonment  for  diree  bladder,  die  urine  is  evacuated  by  the 

I  case  the  captain  of  a  merchant  urethra,  a  membranous  canal  passing 
U,  while  abroad,  force  any  \yer-  through  die  peni&  The  kidneys  are  not 
bore,  ami  ^viltully  leave  him  mere  filters  or  sieves,  as  was  anciendy 
r  shall  refuse  to  bring  home  any  supposed,  and  as  some  modem  physiolo- 

II  he  mav  have  carried  out,  gists  have  maintained;  they  are  true 
»  person  shall  be  able  and  de-  glands,  that  is,  a  vascular  nervous  ap|)ara- 

retum.     The  laws  of  the  U.  tus,  ha>'iuff  a  particular  action  for  die  pro- 

10,  provide  that  the  captains  of  duction  of  a  )ieculiar  fluid.    The  kidneys 

tall  not,  unnecessarily  and  pur-  are   subject  to  an  inflammation,   called 

gainst  the  will  of  any  sailors,  nephniisy  and  to  a  nervous  pain,  called 

m  on  shore  in  a  foreign  port,  nephralgia.    The  kidney  sometimes  con- 

s  not  equivalent  to  kidnapping  or  taina  stones,  gravd  or  sand  in  the  pelvis^ 
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and  also  in  tlie  corneal  and  tulnilouB  sub-  treated  with  great  respect  as  men  of  sci- 
stanrcs  (see  calculus),  which  occanon  the  ence  ami  learning.     On  the  supprenoB 
most  excruciating  pain.    Diseases  of  the  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1774,  China  was  )m 
kidneys  are  generally  occaaoncd  by  ex-  visited  by  scientific  pejisons  thoii  fonaa- 
cesB  in  eating  and  drinkiDg,  particularly  Iv,  wliich  induced  Kien-Lone  to  send  to 
in  subjects  addicted  to  vcncr)',  or  accus-  Canton,  and  invite  artists  and  Tcaniod  ma 
tonied  to  violent  riding,  or  mncii  walking,  of  all  the  European  nations,  aud  paitieV' 
Teini)enmce,  vegetable  diet,  wartn  batli-  larly  astronomers.    This  sovereign  pos- 
ing, al)8tainuig  from  equitation,  &C.,  are  sessed,  on  his  own  psirt,  a  taste  for  poMry 
preventives.  and  natural  history.    Resohing  to  inunor- 
KiDXEY  Beans.    (Sec  FVcnck  Beans,)  talize  the  remembrance  of  his  viciorks  br 
Kiel;  a  city  and  fine  harbor  on  a  Ixay  the  graver,  he  engaged  Frcncli  artists  to 
of  the  Baltic,  in  the  Danisli  duchy  of  copy  some  Chinese  paintings,   in  wbirh 
Holstcin,  until  1773  the  chief  place  of  the  they  were  represented ;  but  Louis  XV  lad 
Gottoq)  (or  Imperial  Russian)  part  of  Hoi-  tliem  engraved  fur  him  at  Ids  own  ex- 
stein.    It  contains  7000  inhabitants,  and  penso.    The  larger  Chinese  collection  ob 
800  houses.    Lat  54^  19^  43^'  N.;  Ion.  agriculture  contains  several  poeiiis  of  this 
10^  IB'  20^'  E.    Its  miiversity  was  estab-  monarch  on  rural  occu|iations  and  ind- 
lished  in  IGTkt,  by  Christian  Albert,  duke  dents ;   and  he  establishe4l  a  Hbrair  of 
of  Holstein ;  hence  its  name,  Christiana  G00,000  volumes,  c^intaining  copies  oST  all 
JUbtriiixa,    It  has,  at  present,  over  250  tlie  most  interesting  w^orks  iii  China.    Into 
students,  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  an  this  collection  he  admitted  thnie  boc^ 
observator)',  and  a  museum  of  natural  his-  written  by  the  Jesuits,  on  the  Christiao  it- 
tory.     There  are,  also,  a  seminary  lor  ligion.  A  description  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
teachers,  and  other  excellent  institutions,  wliich  appeared  in  Busch lug's  Maflazinf, 
The  environs  of  Kiel  are  picturesque,  was  also  compiled  by  his  order.     Heditd 
The  inhabitauLs  are  engaged  in  commerce,  at  Pekin,  in  1786,  after  a  reign  of  50  yean. 
Tlie  peace  of  Kiel,  between  Denmark  and  Kflda,  St.    Under  this  gencFsl  nanw 
Sweden,  aud  between  Denmark  and  Great  is  comprised  a  groupof  islands  bejoncior 
Britain,  Jan.  14, 1814,  was  connected  with  to  the  Hebrides.     The  principal  iaSuid 
the  treaties  of  Hanover,   Feb.  8,  1814,  gives  its  name  to  the  rest,  and  is  about 
l)etween  Denmark  and  Russia,  and  that  three  miles  long,  from  eitst  to  west,  and 
of  Berlin,  Au<r.  25,  1814,  between  Den-  two  broad,  from  nortli  to  south,  and  dboA 
mark  and  Prussia.    Denmark  ceded  Nor-  nine  miles  and  a  half  in  circnmfeRnce 
way  to  Sweden,  and  received  in  n^tum  The  islands,  altogether,  are  supposed  to  be 
Swedish  Ponierania,  witli  the  promise  of  cu|mble  of  [Kisturing  2000  sheop ;  but  the 
(300,000  Swwlish  dollars.  Great  IJritain  gave  quantity  maintained  scarcely  amounfe!  to 
back  all  the  Dmiishcolonies,but  retained  the  one  third  of  this.     St.  Kilda  is  altout  140 
fleet  and  Heligoland.   Denmark  contracted  miles  from  the  nean'st  point  of  the  main- 
to  send  10,000  men  against  Najwlcon,  for  land  of  ScotlamL     Population,  iiXStX 
which  England  jmid  £33,31^3  |)er  month  Killigrew.    Three  brothers  of  th.^ 
subsidies.      Pnissia  ceded   Soxe-Lauen-  name,  distinguiiched  by  their  loyalty,  wi: 
burg  to  Denmark,  and  undertook  to  pay  the  and  talents,  flourished    under  "the*  two 
<)00,000  Swedish  <lollnrs  already  pn)misod  Charleses.    They   were   the   sons  of  w 
by  Sweden,  and  2,000,000  more  of  Pnis-  Roiwrt  Killigrew. — IViUianh,   ilio    elde!^ 
sian  dollars,  at  certain   periods,   ijesides  was  bom  m  HX)5,  at  Han  worth,  Midilk^ 
;V>00,000  of  Prussian  dollars  to  Sweden ;  sex,  and,  afVer  foing  through   thr  nsoial 
in  return  for  which  she  received  Swedish  course  of  a  university  education  at  Sl 
Pnrurmnia  with   Rugen.     (Sec  SchoH's  John's  college,  Oxfonf,  made  the  tour  of 
Hist,  iks   Traitis  de  Paix,  x,  211),  secj.;  Europe^     On  his  return  to  England,  he 
xiv,  215,  seq. ;  and  xi,  144,  skuj.)  ol)taiu«>d  a  \Aiice  at  court,  as  one  of  th? 
KiE>-LoNG,  em|KTor  of  China,  distin-  gentlemen  usliei-s  of  the  privj-  chamber  ia 
guishcd  for  his  love  of  literature,  was  l>om  Oharies  I.     During  the  civil  "wars,  lie  tuf- 
in  1710,  anil  surcredcul  his  father,  Yun-  fered  materially,  both  in  pun*e  and  peison. 
tschin,  in  1735.     lb*  f;ivore<]  tho  Christian  in  consequence  of  his  adherence  to  the 
religion  in  private,  hut,  in  175»%  intenUcted  royal  cause ;  in  n»coinponsc  for  which  bf 
its  exercise  by  a  formal  order;  and  he  hjul  receive*!,  after  llie  restoratiou,  the  Iwnor 
previously  even  ])er8ecuted    those    who  of  knighthooil,  and,  on  tlie  marriage  of 
oix'uly  pn)le.*««cd   it.      The   missionaries  diaries  II,  obmined  the  post  of  rice- 
were,  in  cons<;quence,  obliged  to  proceed  rliaml>erlain.     He  composed  four  plar»- 
with  great  caution,  aldioiigh   several  t)f  Selindni,  th«i  Siege  of  Urban,  OmiaAH. 
lliem  were  in  the  omperor^s  service,  and  an<!  Pandora  (Uxibrd,  folio,  VW\  |»pu- 
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their  day.    His  other  WTitinfrs  are,  licentious  court.    She  f.  11  a  victim  to  the 

fht  and  Daily  Thoughijs   uiid  the  siuall-pox,  iu  tJie  siiiTinur  of  1(J85,  aud 

I  Midnight  ThouditK  of  a  Gentle-  has    been    cluiracterized     by    Wood    as 

:  Court  (8vo.).    He  died  iu  1(593.—  "  a  grace  for  beauty,  and  a  n'luse  for  wit," 

»,  the  second,  was  Itoni  in  Kill,  and  celebrated  by  the  greatest  of  her  lite- 

id  before  his  elder  brother,  ip  16H2.  rarv  conteninoraries,  John  Dryden. 

IS  one  of  Cliarles  I'd  potfCF,  and  Ki.no  (Old  Fmuki&ih,  chiinifry  chunyc, 

panied  the  prince  of  VVale^  into  kuning ;    Anglo-Saxon,    cynin^j    ^nif^t 

During  his  al)sencc  from  England,  cyng ;    Onrinan,  konig ;    Danisiih,  konge ; 

ted  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  and,  Swedish,  kommfr ;  Finlaudisli,  kuningas) 

be  restoration,  was  appointed   by  is  a  wonl  of  uncertain  derivation.    The 

V  king  (witli  whom  he  was  a  great  title  of  majesty    belongs    exclusively   to 

j),  one  of  liis  ^>onis  of  ilie  bed-  kings    and    en'i[)erors ;    other   privileges, 

er.    A   vein  oi    hvely  pletisantr}',  likewise,  principally  of  a  cerenioiiial  kind, 

led  with  u  certain  otldity,  Iwth  of  arc  connected  witli  the  regal  tide,  included 

and  manner,  placxul  hhn  high  in  hi  di]>loniacy  under  the  name  of  royal 

id  graces  of  Charles,  who  would  honors  (honneiars  royaux,    hojiorts  regii), 

itly  allow  him  free  access?  to  his  Tlii^se  honors,  however,  are  wmetimes  en- 

wJien  characters  of  the  fin»t  digni-  joyed  by  states,  where  tlie  princes  do  not 

le  state  were  n  fused  it,  till  Killi-  l)ear  the*  royal  title :  linis  the  late  ^^pubIics 

It  length,  became  almost  the  inst."j>-  c)f  Venice  and  of  the  l-nited  Netherlantls 

fomfNinion  of  his  monarches  famil-  (and  now  that  ol"  Switzerland),  the  eh'ctors 

ra.    He  wrote  elijven  pieces  for  the  (its  the  elector  of  Hesse),  the  ^niuid-<hikehs 

which    have    Innm  collected  and  i>osses8od  tliem,  at  lea^t  in  jMirt.     Pn'vi- 

in  one.  volumr;  folio  (l()(i4);  but  ous  to  the  French  revolution,  the  follow- 
i.  ui  vain  in  them  for  traces  of  that  ing  cfnintries  gave  tJieir  princes  the  regnl 
isness  and  whim,  whicii,  together  titfe:  Gennany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
o  encouragement  he  it;eeived  from  Naples  and  Sicily  (or  the  Two  Sicilies), 
,  procured  him  the  appellation  of  Sanlinia,  Pnissia,  F^ohemia,  Hungry, 
*harles^s  jester.  He  lies  buri(*d  in  Galicia  and  liodomirin,  Polan<I,  England, 
iuster  abbey. — Ihnry^  the  youngest  Ireland,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
three,  was  one  vear  vounjcer  than  NorwTiv.  After  the  Fn'uch  revolution 
ftiier  Thomas,  whom  he  survive<l  broke  out,  France  wiLSstnick  out  from  Uie 
iz  years.  He  was  educated  for  the  list  of  kingdoms,  and,  soon  after,  Poland  ; 
at  Christ-church,  Oxford,  and  acted  ami,  on  the  other  hand,  while  Napoleon 
daiu  to  the  cavaliers.  In  i(>4'2,  he  stoo<l  at  the  head  of  France,  new  king- 
ted  as  doctor  in  divinity,  and  oh-  doms  aros<;,  though  some  of  them  enjoyed 
A  stall  at  Westminster.  On  the  n*-  nnly  an  ephemeral  existence.  Thus  tlie 
hment  of  monarchy,  he  obtained  kuigdomofHetruria  was  formed  from  the 
iug  of  Whcathamstead,  Herts,  and  anci<'nt  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  a 
sterehip  of  the  Savoy.  He  wnjte  a  new  kingtlnm  of  Naples  spmng  into  l)cing, 
•  when  only  17  years  old,  called  the  wliile  the  old  family  in  the  Sicilies  still 
racy.  In  l(i5*2,  he  published  a  cor-  n-tained  the  royal  dijniity  (not  ackuowl- 
version  of  this  ]>iece,  changing  the  edg«Ml,in(h'ed,by  NajK»leon).  Thus  there 
:o  thai  of  Pallantus  and  Eudora. —  wJts  a  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  kingdom  of 
males  of  this  faujily  wen>  also  dis-  Holland,  aiu!,  at  the  beginning  of  I^Oti, 
linl. — Dame  Catharine  KUligrcw,  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtem- 
'  sir  Henrj',  wils  relebrate<i  as  on(j  U'rg,  which  were  li>llowed,  in  1^07,  by 
most  accomplish(!d  srjiolars  of  her  tlie  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Westphalia. 
r*he  was  the  daughter  of  sir  An-  Thv.  son  of  Na|Mdeon  was  called  klnfc  of 
Cixjke,  l>om  fiinrnt  the  year  I.'kJO,  Rome,  in  imitation  of  the  custom  which 

n  familiar  accjuaintance  with  the  i»revailed  in  the  (iemian  empire,  when» 

d,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Orient'd  the  i>erson  eh'cted,  during  the  life  of  the 

i^s,  united  considerable  poetic  tal-  empemr,   to  succeed  at   his  death,  was 

Fler  death   took   place   in  lUOO. —  siyUHi  kin fr  of  the  Romans,     The  existence 

fkiUif^reu\  daughter  of  th(^  divine  of  Hc^tniria  and    Ihdhind  as  kingdoms, 

•■  n;ontioned,    was    lK»rn   in    U^^'tiK  however,  was  tanm  tcmiinated  by  Franc*? 

ive  strong  indications  of  genius  at  itself;  and  of  Westphalia  by  the  trnfran- 

ly  age,  and  U'came  equally  enii-  chisement  of  Germany  fmni  the  domhiion 

u  poetr>'  and  painting,  as  well  as  of  die  French.     After  the  fidl  of  i\a|K)leon, 

iiished  for  her  piety  and  unbleiu-  the  kingdoms  of  the  NetJierlaiuls  and  of 

virtue  amidst  the  secluciioisa  of  u  Ihmover  were  established.     Inplaepoftho 

VII.  1*:* 
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kingdom  of  Italy,  nrosc  the  Lonibardo-        Kino,  William ;  a  leameil  Iriith  prelaip, 
Veuetiaii  kingdom,  uuihfr  the  sovereignty  who  wan  a  native  of  Antrim,  but  of  ScM- 
of  Au^nria.— -In  early  tunes,  the  chief  of  ti^h  cxtmction.     His  zealoiu   oppositioa 
an  independent  state  was  called  king ;  to  tJie  measures  of  the  Ronuin  Catholic 
at  a  later  |)eriod,  the  pope  and  cmi)erur,  party,  in  tiie  reisn  of  James  II,  enflured 
as  spiritual  and  t$ecular  heads  of  Christen-  his  preferment  alter  the  expulsion  of  that 
dom,  pretended  to  have  the  riglit  to  make  prince.      After  holding    several    inferior 
kings,  until  Frederic  III,  elector  of  Brun-  olliccs,  he  was  made,  in  1702,  archbishop 
denbun?  and  duke  of  Pniasia,  declared  of  Dulilin.    He  died  May  B,  17*2*,  aged 
himself  king  of  Prussia.     Like  other  sub-  79.    lie  was  distinguished  for  his  wit  as 
jects  of  common  interchit  in   European  well  as  his  learning.     Having  been  disap- 
IM)Iitics,  the  general  acknowledgment  of  iK>int(Hl  in  bis  expectations  of  being  Fused 
the  royal  title,  in  any  punicular  instance,  to  the  primacy  of  Irehind  on  the  death  of 
is  dei)endent,  to  a  considenible  degreif,  on  archbishop  Lindsey,  it  being  aseigned  as 
the  will  of  the  most  [Kiwcrful  govern-  a  rc&son  for  passing  him  over,  tliat  he  was 
ments.     The  following  monarchs  have  too  Hir  advanced  in  yeore,  be  received 
the  titles  enumerated  below,  in  addidon  to  doctor  lioulter,  the  new  primate,  at  his 
those  by  which  they  are  usually  known,  first  visit,  without  paying  him  tlie  custom- 
The  emperor  of  Austria  is  tinilar  king  of  ary  com[)iimeiit  of  rising  to  salute  him, 
Jerusalem,  actual  king  of  llungar}',  Bohe-  apologizintr  for  the  ap[Nirent  incivility  !•}- 
mia,  the  Lombardo-Ventuian  dominions,  saying,  *^My  lord,  lam  sure  your  grace 
Dalmatia,  Croatia,  riclavonia,  Galicia  and  will  forgive  me,  bt*causo  you  know  /  am 
hoilomiria;  the  em {)eror  of  Russia  has  the  too  old   to    rise."     Archbishop   King  is 
title  of  king  of  Mostrow,  Ka.<«ui,  Astmcan,  ])rinci|Hdly  known  at  present  as  the  author 
Poland,  Siberia  and  the  Taurian  Cherso-  of  a  tn^atis*!  De  Origint  Mali,  the  object 
nesus;  the  king  of  Portugal  rails  himself,  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  presence  of 
aliio,  kuig  of  Aigar\'e ;  the  king  of  Snoin,  natural  and  moral  evil  in  the  world  is  not 
king  of  Castile,  Loon,  Arragoii,  the  Two  inconsistent  with  the  power  and  goodmsi 
Sicilies,    Jerusalem,    Navarro,    Gmnada,  of  the  Supn*me  Being.     This  w'ork  pro- 
Toledo,  Valencia,  Galicia,  Majorca,  Seville,  voked  the  animatlversions   of  the  cHe- 
Sardinia,  (^jnlova,  Corsica,  Murcia,  Jacn,  brated  JJayle,  as  it  impugiietl  his  am- 
Algarve,  Algczims,  Gibraliiir,  the  Canary  ments  on  the  Manichean  system.    Sonic 
Islands,  the  Kar*t  an<l  Wt'st  Indies,  of  the  n-niarks  on  it  were  likewise  published  br 
Islands  and  Term  rirnia  U'vond  the  sea ;  l^eibnit/,  whose    objections,   as  well  li 
llie  former  kings  of  Fninee  called  them-  thos«i  t»f  other  op()onenis,  arc  considfn^ 
selves,  also,  kinirs  of  Navarn'  ;  at  pnsent,  in  the  additions  to  tui  English  translation 
like  I^uis  XVI  in  tlie  time  of  t\w  n?volu-  of  the  work,  by  Law,  allerwonls  hi:»hop 
tion,   they   have   tin?    title    king    of   tbe  of  Carlisle. 

Fn-iich ;   the   kini^  oC  tin;  Two  Sicilies        King,  Rufus,   a  distinguished  Aineri- 

calLs  hims*?lf,  also,  king  ol    Jerusalem;  can  orator,  statesnuui and  diplomatist.  wsl« 

tlic  king  of  (Jreat  Hriuiin  (i.  e.  Kngland  lM)rn  in  I/Im,  at  Scarborough,  in  ilie  «ii*- 

and  Srothuid)  is  also  king  of  Ireland,  and  triet  of  Maine,  where  his  tather  wa.«  m 

the  IJrunswiek  house  an»  kings  of  llano-  opulent   merchant.      H*^  was  ent<>n>d  at 

ver;  the  king  of  I)<*nniark  calls  biinself,  Jlnrvanl  collegt",  Cambridgi»,  in  177:?;  hut 

also,  king  of  tlie  (iotlis  and  Vandals,  as  in  1775,  his  collegiate  pursuits  wen*  inter- 

(hx.'s,  als«),  the  king  of  Sweil««n  and  \or-  nipled    by    the    conmif*urenient   of  th* 

way.     When*  we  have  us»m1  the  j)hnise  nn'oliition'ary   war,  the*   buiUling^  "Pf**- 

**is  king,''   we   mean   that   the   countries  taining  to  the  institution  bavini;  iKToniif 

fn>m  wliieh  the  title  is  derived  an'  actual-  the    U'lrraeks  of  the    Aniericati    tronrK 

ly  «'.\isting,  distinct  states,  und»'r  one*  head,  The  students  wen*,  in  cnnseipience.  lib- 

as   Holiemia  and    Hungary,  whu'h  have  }N>rse(l  until  the  amunm  of  the  same  V<ar. 

nothing  in  eomnion,exeupttheirnionarch.  when     tln'y    n>-aswmblP4l    at     Connml. 

The  s;iMit3  is  th«"  cas<«  with  Sweden  and  wln-n"  tli«'y  n-rnaimfd  until  i1m»  fvactiation 

Nonvay.     Many  of  tin;  titles  an?  (*nipty,  of  Ht)ston*by  the  British  fiin'os,  in  177tii 

anti<|ualed  di'signations,  n'tJiined  fmui  a  Iti  1777,  h«  *n'ceive<l  his  degree,  and  im* 

childish  love  of  pomp.     Down  to  the  iniion  niediatt'ly  afierwanls  entertHl^  as  a  studetf 

ofKM<rlandan«l  In^land,  the  kiuirsofEng-  of  law,  into  the  olficc  of  tlic  tvk'bretcd 

land  I K)re  the  title  of  kings  of  Franee.     For  Theophilus     Pai-sons,    at     Newbunfioit 

intiirmation   n's|M»ciini;   th«'    pren)gativc8  Heton*   he  was  admitted    to   the  liar  Id 

andlimitations(»f  tlie  king  of  Kngland,  see  177c<,  li<;  volunteered  his  ser\-ices  in  the 

Great  Britainy  division  English  Coiistitu-  enteri»rise  conducted  by  gv^neral  Snliii^ 

tion,)  and  count  d*Estaign  agaiust  tlic  firitisli  id 
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bland,  and  acted  in  the  capacity  geuerol   Hamilton,   and  the   remainder, 

le-camp  to  the  former.    In  1780,  relative  to  the  commercial  and  maritime 

n  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  articles,  by  Mr.  King.     The  most  cele- 

er  was  elected  representative  of  the  bnited  speech  made  by  Mr.  King,  in  tlie 

'Newbiiryport,  in  the  lemslature  or  srnate  of  the  U.  States,  ^vas  in  Uiis  year, 

i  Court,  as  It  is  called,  of  MuMsachu-  concerning  a  petition  which  had  been  pre- 

here  his  success  paved  the  way  to  a  sented  by  some  of  tlic  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 

be  old  congn^  in  1784.    His  most  vania  against  the  right  of  Allien  Gallatin 

ed  efibrt  in  die  legislature  was  to  take  a  seat  in  the  senate,  to  whirJi  ho 

I  that  ^ear,  on  the  occasion  of  the  had  been   chosen  bv  that  state,  on  the 

lendation  by  congress  to  the  seve-  ground  of  want  of  legal  qualification,  in 

B  to  grant  to  llie  general  govenmient  consequence  of  not  having  been  a  citizen 

er  cent  impost,  a  com])]iance  wiih  of  the  U.  States  for  the  requisite  number 

ho  advocated   with  ffreat  power  of  years.    Mr.  King  spoke  in  sup|>ort  of 

1.    He  was  re-elected  a  member  the  petition,  and  in  answer  to  a  speech 

;ress  in  1785  and  178a    In  tlio  of  Aaron  Burr  m  favor  of  Mr  Gallatin. 

»r,  ho  was  sent  by  congress,  with  Mr.  GaUatin  was  excluded.    In  the  spring 

•nroe,  to  the  legislature  of  Penn-  of  1796,  Mr.  King  was   appointed,  by 

I,  to  remonstrate  against  one  of  ibf  president  Wasliington,  minister  plcnipo- 

ings.     A  day  was  appointed  for  tcntiaiy  to  the  court  of  Sl  James,  hav- 

acldress  the  legislature,  on  which  iug  previously  declined  the  ofl^er  of  the 

Iff  rose  first  to  speak ;  but,  before  department  of  state.    The  functions  of 

a  open  his  lij)s,  he  lost  the  com-  tliat  post  he  continued  to  dischat^e  until 

if  his  fiiculdes,  and,  in  his  confu-  1803,  wbcn  he  returned  home.     In  1813) 

ircly  retained  presence  of  mind  lie  was  a  thini  time  sent  to  the  senate  by 

to  request  Mr.  Monnie  to  take  his  die  legislature  of  New  York,  at  a  perio<l 

Meanwhile,  he  recovered  his  self-  when  the  nation  was  involved  in  hostili- 

on,  and  on  rising  again,  afler  com-  ties  with  Great  Britain.    His  8|>ei^ch  on 

ing  his  audience  by  anributing  his  the  burning  of  Washington  by  the  enemy, 

me  to  tlie  effect  pn)duced  upon  was  one  of  his  most  eloi|uent  displays, 

80  august  an  assembkige,  proceed-  and  teemed  with  sentiments  which  liatl 

!('liver  an    elegant  and  masterly  echoes  from  all  parties.    In  18111,  whilst 

In  1787,  when  the  general  ron-  engng<*d   with    his   senatorial    duties   at 

met  at  Philadelphia  for  the  pur-  Wasliington,  lie  was  pn^poscd  as  a  cau- 

fbnning  a  constitution  for  the  didate  tor  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 

,  Mr.  King  was  sent  to  it  by  the  state  of  New  York,  by  a  convention  of 

ae  of  Massachustms,    and,  when  delegates  from  several  of  its   counties, 

rention  of  that  state  was  called,  in  The  nomination  was  made  without  his 

0  discuss  the  system  of  govern-  knowledge,  and  it  was  with  great  reluc- 

ro|)osed,  was  likewise  chos(*ii  a  tance  that  be  acceded  to  it,  at  the  earnest 

r  of  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  New-  solicitation  of  his  friends.    He  was  not, 

t.    In  both  assemblies,  he  was  in  however,  elected.    In  1820,  he  was  re- 

'  the  present  cx>nstitutioii.    In  1788,  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  U.  States, 

•ved  to  New  York  city.   In  1789,  he  where  ho  continued  until  the  expiration 

cted  a  member  of  the  New  York  of  the  term,  in  March,  1825.    Several  of 

ire,  and,  during  its  extra  session,  the  laws  which  he  ])roposed  and  carried, 

immcr  of  that  year,  general  Schuy-  in  that  interval,  were  of  great  consequence. 

hunself  were    chosen  the  first  In  the  fiimous  Missouri  question,  he  took 

» firom  the  state,  under  the  ronsti-  the  lead.    On  his  withdrawal  from  the 

)f  the   U.  States.     In   171)4,  the  senate,  he  accejited  from  president  Ad- 

jieaty  was  mrnie  public,  and,  a  pub-  ams,  the  appointment  of  minister  j>lenipo- 

ting  of  tlie  citizens  of  New  York  tentiary  at  tne  court  of  London.    Dunng 

3ecn  called  resi>e<;ting  it,  Mr.  King  the  voyage  to  England,   his  healdi  was 

tend  Hamilton  attended  to  explain  sensibly  impaired.     He  remained  abroad 

fend   it;  but  the  people   were  in  a  twelvemonth,  but  his  illness  impeded 

»rment,  that  they  were  not  id  low-  the  [)erfonnance  of  liis  ofiicial  duties,  and 

teak.    They  therefore  njtinnl,  and  proved  fatal  soon  after  his  return  home. 

Btely  commenced  the  publication  He  died  like    a    Christian   philosopher, 

iries  of  essays  upon  the  subject,  April  29, 1827,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

lie  signature  of  Camillns,  the  first  The  name  of  Mr.  King  is  conspicuous  in 

i^hich,  relating  to  the  ])ennunent  the  annals  of  the  Americ-an   union,  in 

of  the  treaty,  w«?rc  written  by  connexion,  not  merely  wth  the  history  of 
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imrties,  but  witli  that  of  the  fonnation  and  wliich  she  forms  bctweeu  high  and  low 

ifstublishiiient  of  the   fedeial  repubhcau  water  mark.     The  eyes  of  this  animal 

MVstem.    Politicians  of  evoi^'  deuomina-  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  An- 

tion  bore  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  dr6,  consist  of  a  great  number  of  ^-m 

pubUc  services,  and  the  eminence  of  his  small  cones, 
talents  and  virtues.  Kingfisher  (aleedo,  Lan.).     This  ge- 

Kino  at  Arms,  in  heraldry ;  an  officer  nus  of  buds  is  distinguished  by  having 

formerly  of  great  authority,  v^hoso  busi-  an  elongated,  robust,  straijB^ht,  tetragonal 

ness  is  to  direct  the  heralds,  preside  at  acute  bill,  with  its  margms    fiiiely  cre- 

tlieir  chapters,  and  have  the  jurisdiction  nate-fimbriato  ;  feet  robust ;  winga  rather 

of  armory.     The  origin  of  the  title  is  short ;   body  thick  and  compact ;  hcail 

doubtful. '  There  are  three  kin^  at  arms  large    and    elongated  ;    plumage    thk:k 

in    England — Garter,    Ciarencieux,  and  and  gloasy.    They  occur  in  all  paititof 

Norroy ;  tiio  iirst  is  called  principal  king  the  world,  especially  in  wann   climates, 

at  arms,  the  two  otliers  provinciid  kings,  there  being  but  one  species  in   Europe 

Clarcncieux  is  said  to  l)e  derived  from  and  one  in  the  U.  States.    The  kingfisher 

Clarence,  brother  of  Henry  V,  first  king  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  isalmoet 

at  arms  tor  tlie  soudi  of  England.    Nor-  always  found  alone,  perched  on  a  bnmch 

roy  (Norman  French,  nortiiiem  king)  is  of  a  tree  projecting  over  tlie  water,  whrre 

king  at  anns  for  the  north  of  England,  it  remains  motionless  for  hours,  i^-atcb- 

There  are  also  Lion  king  at  arms  for  Scot-  ing  till  some  fisli  coines  under  its  statioii, 

land,  and  Ulster  kinff  at  arms  for  Ireland,  when  it  dives  perpend iciilariy  downwanb 

King-Crab  (limmus  polypliemus).  This  into  the  water,  and  brines  up  its  prey  with 

well  known  inhabitant  ot  the  northern  its  feet,  carries  it  to  lanc^  where  it  bents  ii 

coasts  of  die   U.  Suites  is  distinguished  to  dctith,  and  swallows  it  entire,  aflem-ard^ 

from  its  kindred  species  by  having  seven  casting  up  the  scales,  and  other  indigesiibip 

spines  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thomx  and  parts,  in  the  form  of  balla.     Then;  is^  per- 

three  on  the  upi>er  part  of  the  abdomen :  hapM,    no  animal  re8|)ecting   which  the 

tlie  superior  surliice  of  the  tail  is  also  pro-  imagination  of  mankind  lias  invented  moR 

vidod  with  numerous  spines.     The  fe-  fables  than  re3]>ecting  this  bird.     The  an- 

iiiulo,  including  the  tail,  is  about  two  feet  in  cients  sup]K>sed  that  it  built  its  neat  upon 

length,  the  male  somewhat  Ivtss.     It  shouhl  the  ocean — 

be  noticed  that  tlie  spines  on  the  thorax  Incubitt  lialcyona  jt^ndentibu.<  rrquore  mdis.  Oni 

and  ab<lomuii,  aliliougli   very  acute  and  But,  as  this  floating  cradle  would  be  like- 


pronnnent  when  tlie  animal  is  young,  be-  ]y  to  be  di^stmyed  by  stonns,  Uiey  endoi^id 

come  more  obtuse  as  it  advnnce=<  in  age,  tlie  bml  with  |K)wen?  to  lull  the  nmns  of 

i>o  tliat,  when  full  grown,  they  are  obsolete,  tlitj  wavt^  during  tlie  pt^riod  of  mcuba- 

their  situjiiu.ii  being  designated  by  a  tu-  tion:  hence  tluwe  tranquil  days  near  the 


hai- 
with* 


taceous  juiimals  never  swim,  but  change  ih-ifnl  auributes  of  the  kingifisher.  W 
their  situations  by  crawhng  slowly  along  ever  branch  it  lurched  on  IxM-aiue  ^..- 
on  tJie  bottom.  The  ieet  are  coin[>leteIy  ennl ;  thti  Inxly,  when  dried,  prc«?n-ed 
hidden  by  the  shell.  If,  when  cast  on  clothes  fn)m  the  moth :  and,  still  morr 
sliore  by  the  waves,  they  should  iiiifor-  extraordinarv,  it  preservtHi,  where  it  w* 
tunately  be  tlu-uwii  on  their  back,  they  kept,  the  i)e!ice  of  famihes,  and  i*-as  not 
cannot  n-cover  their  jiroper  iK)sition.  oiilv  a  safeguanl  against  tiiundcr,  but  abo 
liogs  are  very  fond  ut  them,  and  it  is  mud  augmented  hichlen  treasures.  But  it  is 
tliai  these  animals  appear  to  know  of  the  not  to  the  fanciful  gvnius  of  ilie  ancients 
inabiJiiy  ot  tlie  king-crab  to  esc-ap»;  if  it  be  alone,  that  this  bird  is  indeUed  for  woo- 


their  applite.     When  imuite<l,  they  ele-  superetit ions  practices.     The  former  phick 

yai.^  their  tail,  but  are  ineaiwble  of  using  th.-m,  cast  them  into  the  water,  and  W 

U  as  a  weapon  of  dolence.      They  are  t\,Uy   preserve  such  as  float,  pretendiiic 

never  eaten  by  man,  ihouf  li  the  eggs  artj  that  if  nith  one  of  these   frathere  thfi 

s;iid  to  lorni  an  artiele  ot  tood  in  Chhia.  ,  .,             , ,   , 

hole  ot  considerable  width,  but  little  depth,  SU.  IiaI. 
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woman,  or  even  her  clothes,  she  The  performances  consist  of  Italian  ope- 
in  love  with  them.  The  Ostiaks  ras  and  ballets,  and  the  |)erformere  are 
the  skin  about  their  persons  as  the  most  celebrated  from  the  Italian  and 
let  against  every  ill.  But  it  is  French  stages.  The  interior  is  very  mag- 
i  barbarous  nations  only  tliat  en-  niticent,  and  is  ncarlv  as  large  as  the  cele- 
xtravagant  notions  in  regard  to  bmted  theatre  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan. 
It  is  believed  by  some  persons.  The  stage,  within  the  walls,  is  GO  feet  long 
lie  body  of  a  kingfislier  be  sus-  and  80  broad,  and  the  space  across  fioin. 
by  a  thread,  by  some  magnetic  the  boxes  on  each  side,  4(i  feet.  Eacli 
1^,  its  breast  always  turns  to  tlie  box  is  enclosed  by  curtains,  according  to 
The  species  inhabiting  the  IT.  the  fashion  of  the  Nen]X)Utai]  theatres,  and 
h  alcwm)  is  distinguished  by  be-  is  ftimiz«hed  with  six  chairs.  There  are 
bluish  slate  color,  with  a  ferru-  five  tiers  of  boxes,  all  of  which  are  private 
and  on  the  breast,  and  a  spot  be-  proiierty,  or  are  let  out  for  the  season  to 
I  behind  the  eyes,  a  large  collar  persons  of  rank  and  fashion.  The  boxes 
le  neck,  and  the  vent  white :  the  will  accommodate  about  900  persons,  the 
s  an  elevated  crest  It  inhabits  pit  800,  and  tlie  gallery  800.  The  opera 
le  continent,  from  Hudson's  l>ay  usually  o}>ens  for  the  season  in  January, 
orth  to  tlie  equator,  and  perhajis  and  continut'S  its  performance,  on  Tues- 
I  fiirther  south,  migrating  in  cold  days  and  Saturdays,  till  August. 

r irate  regions,     (^e  Wils.  Jim,  Kinosto:<«  ;    a  seaport   on   the  south 

iiif  p.  59.)  coast  of  Jamaica  constituted  a  city  in 

s  Advocate.    (See  Advocate  of  1802,  fe>ituated  on  a  luiy  or  inlet  of  the  sea, 

n.)  in  which  there  is  sufo  anchorage.    It  was 

9  Bench.    {See  Courts  of  Justkej  founded  in  161)3,  afler  the  destnirtion  of 

Courts  of  England,)  Port  Royal  by  an  earthquake  in  the  pre- 

9  College  (London^    This  new  ceding  year.    It  has  been  of  late  greiatly 

n  rcceiv4^1  the  royal  charter  Au-  extended,     and    has    many     liandsome 

18Sfi),  and  was  brought  forwanl  houses.    It  has  two  churches,  one  Epis- 

16  patronage  of  the  government  copal,  the  other  l^resbyterian.    There  is, 

church.    The  course  of  educa-  besides,  a  theatre,  a  free-school,  established 

King's  college  is    divided    into  in  172(),  a  poor-house,  and  a  public  hos- 

aiid  a  lower  department.     The  pital.   Population — whites,  10,000;  |>cople 

i vision     consists    of    a    school  of  color,  ^500 ;  free  negroes,  2.')00 ;  slaves, 

reception  of  day  schoku^  and  is  17,000  ;   total,  3^),()00.    10  miles  east  of 

from  the  higher,  and   intended  Sfmnish  Town.    Lon.   7iP  33f  W. ;  lat 

I  an  edu(Mition  preparatory  to  it.  18°  N. 

lies  pursued  arc  the  classics,  ele-  Kingston,  Elizabeth,  duchess  of,  was 

f  uiatliematics,  English  literature  l>om  in  17'20,  and  was  the  daughter  of  colo- 

■position,  and  some  iiHMlem  Ian-  net  Chudleigh,  governor  of  Chelsea  col- 

if  dcswed.     In  tlie  Ibrmer  are  lege,  who,  dying  while  she  was  voung,  left 

tended  religion  and  morals,  clas-  her  almost  unprovided  for.    She  resided 

rature,  mathematics,  philosophy,  with  her  mother,  who,  through  the  interest 

tlitical  economy,  histor}',  English  of  Pullency,  allerwanis  earl  of  Bath,  pro- 

)  and  coin|>osition,  foreign   Ian-  cured  her  the  {^K^t  of  maid  of  honor  to  the 

lud  subjects  connected  with  par-  princess  of  Wales,  the  mother  of  George 

profciwions.    No    p<?n»(m,    not   a  111.      Her    wit    and    l>eauty   ])rocurc<l 

of  the  established  church,  can  her  many  admirers,  and,  in  spite  of  the 

'  office  of  government  or  instnic-  levity  of  her  manners,  a  serious  ofler  of 

lie  college,  except  the  professor-  marriage  from   the   duke    of  Hamilton. 

'  Oriental  literature  and  modf.Tii  But  while  that  nobleman  ^\'as  on  the  con- 

2S.    The  building  fonns  the  east-  tinent,  Mrs.  Hannier,  the    aunt  of  miss 

;  of  Somerset  house,  comprising  Chudleigh,  with  whom  she  was  on  a  \isir, 

,  hall,  libmry,  lecture  rooms,  n*si-  iiersuaded   her  niece  to  marry  private- 

br  the  prr^fessors,  6n\    (See  Uni-  ly  captain  Hervey,  a  navid  officer,  at\er- 

and  London  Universitif,) — Kinfc^s  wanls  earl  of  Bristol.    She  soon  conceiv- 

is  aL«o  the  name  of  one  of  the  ed  a  violent  dislike  of  her  husl)and,  height- 

at  the  university  of  ( Cambridge,  eueil  by  the  discovery  that  shi'  hud  b«»en 
L  (See  Cambridge.)  deccive<l  into  an  opinion  that  the  duke  of 
s  TuEATaE,  or  Italian  Opera-  Hamilton  had  forgottim  her.  Her  mar- 
is a  fashionable  place  of  amuse-  riage,  which  took  place  August  4,  1744, 
the  British  mi;troiK)Us,  Ilavmarkct.  was  ke[it  a  sccn?t ;  and  her  n^fusal  of  ad- 
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vantogeous  proiwsald  of  marriage  which  whole  Turkish  fleet  of  13  8]ii|M  of  tbf 
she  subsequently  received,  offended  her  line.    In  tliis  bntde,Meveral  celebrated  m- 
mother,  and  subjected  her  to  reproaches,  val  movements  were  first  attem[]^ed  bj 
which  induced  her  to  go  aI)road.    She  him,  which  have  since    been    generally 
went  in  coni|Mmy  with  a  major  in  the  ar-  adopted.    HLs  memorial  to  Catharine,  On 
my,  with  whom  she  procecdeil  to  Berlin,  the  Free  Navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  lei*- 
where  they  parted.    She  is  siiid  to  have  ommended  his  political  talents  to  the  no- 
been  well  received  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  tice  of  the  empress,  who  loaded  him  witli 
and  also  at  the  court  of  Drcsiien ;  and,  on  marks  of  esteem.    Kinsbergcn  returned 
her  return  to  England  (as  miss  Chndlcigh),  to  his  country  in  1770,  and  was  empbyed 
ishe  resumed  her  situation  as  maid  of  hon-  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  of 
or.    Desirous  of  breaking  off  her  imion  Morocco,  in   which  Jie  was  wjccearffuL 
with  captain  llervey,  she  adopted  the  in-  On  the  femous  day  of  the   Dogger-hank 
famous  ex|)edicnt  of  tearing  the  leaf  out  (August  5,    1781  J,  so    honorable  to  tht^ 
of  tlie  jMU-ish  register,  in  wTiich  her  mar-  Dutch  marine,  Kinshergen  conimandei 
riage  was  entered ;  but,  re))cnting  of  this  under  admiral  Zoutman,  seven  ships  en' 
step  in  consequence    of  her   husband's  tlie  line,  and  had  the  principal  merit  of 
succeeding  to  the  peerage,  she  contrived  the  victory  over  the  P^nglisb  admiral  Pir- 
to  have  the  leaf  replaced.    Not  long  after,  ker.    After  the  peace  of  Paris  of  17j$i 
the  duke  of  Kingston  made  her  a  mat-  the  empress  of  liussia  and   the  kjn^  of 
rimonial  offer,  on  which  she  endeavored  Denmark  endeavored    to   induce    Kin»- 
to  procure  a  divorce  fVom  lord  Bristol,  bergen  to  enter  their  rcsjiective  marinei: 
He  at  first  opposed  her  scheme ;  but  at  but  he  refused  every  ofler.     During  thi- 
length  he  assented  to  it,  and  she  obtain-  wiu*  of  the  French  revolution,  he  \V9S  of 
ed  the  wished-for  separation.    March  8,  great  assismnce  to  liis  country,  particulari} 
1769,  she  was  ojienly  married  to  Evelyn  in  the  campaigns  of  171)3  and  1 794.  AArr 
Pierre]K)nt,  duke  of  Kingston,  on  whose  the  uusuccesst'ul  campaign  of  1795,  bdJ 
death,  in  177t),  she  fotmd  herself  left  mis-  the  rhan^  of  administnition,  Kufiaberp:i 
tress  of  a  splendid  fortune  under  the  con-  remainetf   in    retirement,   declining  ili^ 
(lition  of  her  not  again  becoming  a  wife,  most  brilliant  oftt^rs.      Even   Schiiiuod- 
But  she  di<l  not  enjoy  her  riches  undis-  {>enninck,  his  personal  friend,  could  not 
mriu'd.    The  heirs  of  the  duke  commenc-  tempt  him   from  his  retreat,  where  li- 
ed a  suit  against  her  for  bigamy,  us  having  oc<rupied  hims<'lf  in   study,  OffricultunJ 
bc^n  divorced  by  an  iu(*oin|>ctent  tribunal,  pursuits,  and  tlif  e<hication  ofthe  lower 
She  was  tried  Ijeforo  tlie  house  of  lonls,  class<»s.     King  lx)uis  Na|K)leon  appoiiiU?ii 
and  was  found  guilty ;  but,  on  her  plead-  him  first  chamlierlain,  count  of  DofnPff- 
ing  t{ie  privilege  of  peenig<>,  tlie  usual  pun-  bank,  counsellor  of  state,  and  ^ave  bim 
ishment  of  buniing  in  (he  hand  w^is  remit-  the  grand  cross  of  the  onler  of  the  nnioa 
ted,  and  she  was  discharg(;d  on  laying  But  he  couhl  not  induce  him  to  leave  laf 
the  fees  of  office.    Her  pro|)erty  had  been  countr>'-8eat  in  Guclderland,  in  the  nrigli- 
so  secun?d  diat  it  was  not  aftected  bv  borliotKl  of  Apfieldooru,  nor  to  accept  any 
tliis  process.    Tli»' n-inauider  of  her  lite  of  the  sjilaries  which  were  connected  with 
was  spent  abnuid,  and  she  ditnl  at  her  these  appoinUiKMits.     After  tlie  unioDot 
seat  near  Fontaiiicbleau,  in  Fmnce,  Aug.  Holland   with  France,  in  1810,  Napoloos 
28, 1788.  also  cndoavoreti  to  gain   him   over,  awl 
KiNSBERUE^f,  John  Hf'iir)'  van,  a  Dutch  appointed  him  senator.    KinsbrrgmcouU 
ailmiral,  bom   May  1,  17*)5,  at  Doesliorg  not  n;fuse  tlie  dignity,  but   he  derlioe«' 
in  Guelderland,  died  1820,84  years  old.  the  income  connected  with  it.     Ma.'^er  of 
From  his  9th  year,  he  servtui  hi  the  army,  a  large  fortune,  he  appliiMl  it  to  benfTo> 
and  troin   the  a<re  of  14  in  the  navy,  in  K^nt  and   usefiil  institutions.     Few  mai 
which  ho  made  his  way  with  unconnnon  have  left  a  name  equally  deserving eeteeffi- 
rapidit}',  from  the  nuik  of  a  cadet  to  that  He  was  a  member  of  many  onleiH,  ooti  3 
of  a  vice-admiral.    Witli  the  [Kirniission  member  and  com'sjMmdem  ot' the  prinf i- 
of  the  Dutch  ^oveniment,  he  entered  the  \ki\  loanied  societies.     Asa  writer  on  mv- 
RiLssian    s(*rvice    in    17(i7,    at    the  com-  ipition  and  tactics,  he   is  on  autboriiy- 
mencenifrnt  <jf  the  war  against  the  Turks.  HLs  maps,  including  those  of  the  Criim 
Kinsliergen   enjoyed  the  unlimited  con-  an^  excellent. 

fidence  of  Catharine  H,  of  which  \w  prov-  Kiosk  ;  a  summer-house,  with  a  tint- 
ed himself  worthy,  by  his  brilliant  suc<;e&«3  shaptnl  n>ot*,  open  on  all  sides,  and  isohteii. 
in  an  engagement  on  the  Black  sea,  when.  It  is  sup(>orted  by  pillars  (commonly  |^Mt«i 
with  five  shi])S  of  40  guns,  and  some  in  a  square),  round  the  foot  of  which  id  i 
smaller  men  of  war,  he  captured    the  balustrade.    It  is  built  of  wood,  itraw,  or 
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r  materiab,  and  is  chiefly  erected  Lingua  JEgyptiaca  resiUula  (Rome,  1614, 

fd  a  finee  prospect  in  tlie  shade,  but  4ta^  he  made  investigations  respectinff  Uic 

seirea  to  embellish  a  rural  or  gairden  Copuc  language.    lie  wrote  also  Obdiscus 

The  word  kiosk  is  Turkish.    This  Mgypliaau ;  Phonurgia  Ni^oa ;  Jtrs  mag^ 

of  pavilion    has   been    introduced  na  sciendi  seu  Combvuudoria;  Pr<fhuymts 

tlie  Turks  and  Peisians  into    the  Magneticrt  (folio) ;  bintrarium  extatieum 

ih,  French  and  German  ^fardens.  (4to.) ;   Mundus   subterraneus    (2  vols.) ; 

Tis,  Andrew,  a  dianntrng  divine,  Muswrgia  tmiversalis  (2  vols.,  foliu) ;  Tur- 

>m  at  Nottingliam,  March  28, 1725 ;  m    Babel;    China    Ulustrata  ;   Primitift 

%  became  minister  of  a  dissenting  GnomonictB  catoptrictt  (4to.) ;  Jlrca  JVof  ; 

igation  at  Boston  in  Lincobishire,  Polygnwhia  (foho) ;  Organum  MathfrnaH- 

1 1753,  pastor  to  a  dissenting  congre-  citm;  Ara  magna  Lacis  ei  Unibra  (folio), 

in  Westminster.  In  17(jSj  he  wasap-  &c.,  &c.  In  his  Musivma^  he  lays  claim  to 

d  classical  and  philological  tutor  to  the  invention  of  tlie  iEolian  hai-]);  and  in 

Bdemy  supported  in  London  by  the  his  Phonurgia  JVbva,  to  that  of  the  speak- 

of  VVilliam  Coward.    In  176/,  he  ing-tnimpeL    He  was  afterwards  profi^s- 

Bd  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  sor  of  Hebrew  and  mathematics  at  Rome, 

he  university  of  Edinburgh,  and,  in  where  he  died  in  1(^.    His  writings  eni- 

and  1779,  bec^amo  a  fellow  of  tlie  brace  the  dopartments  of  philosophy,  math- 

r  of  antiquaries  and  of  the  royal  ematics,   physics,  mechanics,  cofcimogra> 

r.  He  died  in  1795.     Doctor  Kippis  phy,  natural  histor>',  j^hilolog}',  histor}'  and 

16  foundation  of  the  New  Annual  antiquity.      They  exhibit  great  learning, 

er.    He  devoted  his  principal  at-  but    arc    disfigured    by    many   cxtrava- 

iduringthelater  years  of  his  life,  to  ganoes. 

proved  edition  of  the  Biographia  Kfroufses,  or  Kirgcis,  or  Kirgese, 
jtieo.  This  work  was  conducted  or  Kiruuses,  or,  as  they  call  themselves, 
Ian  so  elaborate,  that  no tenniuatiou  Sara-Kaisaki  (Cossacks  of  the  steppes); 
in  the  same  scale  is  likely  to  be  at-  a  widely  extende<l  people  of  Lidependem 
mL  The  labors  of  doctor  Kippis  Tartary,  occupying  a  great  fiurt  of  the 
led  only  to  five  folio  volumes,  form-  souUiern  frontier  of  Asiatic  Russia.  They 
imall  part  of  the  plan.  are  generully  considered  as  tlie  dcscend- 
che;  a  Gemum  word  for  chunk,  ants  of  the  most  ancient  Mongols,  who 
appears  in  a  great  number  of  geo-  fbriTicrly  dwelt  in  tlie  neighborhood  of 
cal  words.  the  Cliincse  wall.  When  they  were  finst 
CHER,  Athanasius;  a  learned  Ger-  discovered,  at  the  time  of  die  Russian 
esuit,  bom  at  Fuldo,  in  1602.  He  conquest  of  Siberia,  Uiey  were  dwelling 
"ofessorof  mathematics,  philosophy,  on  the  upper  Yenesey.  Since  that  time, 
e  Oriental  languages,  at  Wnrtzbur^,  they  have  been  known  as  a  restless  and 
Jie  arms  of  die  Swedes  disturbed  his  dangerous  pec)|)]e.  They  now  inhabit  the 
,  and  he  re])aired  to  Avignon,  where  wastes  l)ctween  the  Ural  and  the  Irtisch,call- 
itinued  several  years.  He  wished  ed,  by  tiio  Russians,  the  IGrghisc  steppts, 
ni  to  Grcnnaiiy,  but  the  pope  called  These  wasrtos  are  bounded  west  by  die 
>  Rome,  where  he  at  first  taught  Caspian  sea  and  the  province  of  Caucasia, 
matics  in  the  collegium  Romanuni,  north  by  die  governments  of  Ufa  and  To- 
[lerwanls  occupied  himself  in  the  bolsk,  and  eui?t  by  that  of  Kolivan.  Tliey 
)f  the  £g>'ptiaii  hieroglyphics.  Fa-  have  l)een  long  divided  into  the  Great,  die 
Circher  was  a  good  (Jri<;ntalist,  as  Middle  and  die  Little  Honles.  The  first, 
a  an  excellent  miAlieniaticiaii ;  but  on  account  of  their  valor  and  the  inacces- 
jciful  nature  of  some  of  his  studies  sible  mountains  in  which  they  dwell,  long 
uac<l  most  of  his  productions  to  be  remained  iudciiondent,  until  their  sultan, 
ered  rather  curious  than  useful.  In  in  1819,  acknowledged  die  sovereignty  of 
einpts  to  unravel  die  hieroglyphics,  Russia.  The  Middle  and  Little  Hordes 
asionally  fell  into  some  singular  ab-  have  recognisc^d  the  dominion  of  the  Rus- 
es. His  indusUT}'  as  a  writer  was  siaiis  shicc  1731,  but  liave  always  sliown 
tried,  the  whole  of  his  works  oceu-  djenisclves  faithless,  and  disposed  to  pil- 
uo  fewer  than  20  volumes  in  folio,  lage  ;  on  which  account,  lines  of  small 
quarto,  €uid  S  in  octavo.  Among  fortresses  have  been  erected  along  the 
ire  his  (Edipus  JEgyptiacu$  (4  vols.,  streams  on  their  frontiers.  The  Litde 
652—55),  which  contains  fanciful  Horde  occupy  die  westernmost  position, 
lations  of  a  great  iiuiiitx'r  of*  hiero-  and  wantler  over  die  plains  south  and  east 
ca.  In  this  work,  and  in  his  Pro-  of  the  Ural,  and  lieiwwn  the  Caspian  and 
V  CopiuB  ( Rome,  103(3, 4to.),  and  his  Aral    The  31iddle  Horde  live  farther  cast, 
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on  the  vast  plains  nortli  of  lake  Aral,  with  animadversions  on  the  rival  eystem. 
These  two  hordes  suhsist  entirely  on  their  which  made  a  convert  of  doctor  Kirwan, 
flocks,  and  have  no  agriculture.  The  whose  rejection  of  the  {nincipleB  he  had 
Great  Horde  live  farther  to  the  cast  and  so  ably  supported,  had  a  considerable  in- 
south,  beyond  the  Aral,  and  on  the  Sirr  ;  fluence  in  producing  the  revolution  which 
some  of  them  are  pastoral,  but  a  conside-  took  plac«  in  chemical  science.  He  pro- 
rable  proportion  cultivate  the  laud,  and  duced,  besides  the  foregoing  wofffcs,  an 
inhabit  fertile,  mild  and  well  watered  E^mate  of  the  Temperature  of  difierpiu 
countries.  In  the  lofly  ranges  between  Latitudes  (1787, 8vo.) ;  a  treatiae  on  the 
Cashgar  and  Siberia,  there  is  a  race  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters  (Sva),  and 
called  ffUd  or  Mountain  KtrghxBts^  free,  another  on  Logic  (2  vols.,  8vo.),  to  which 
fierce  and  warlike,  amounting  to  about  may  be  added  various  communicatioiiB  to 
50,000.  There  is  another  detachment  the  learned  societies  to  which  he  belonged. 
south  of  Cashgar,  an  agricultural  people,  At  Dublin,  he  founded  au  aaaociation  for 
and  more  civilized  than  the  rest.  The  the  express  purpose  of  cultivatinff  mine- 
Little  and  Middle  Hordes  arc  said  to  con-  ralogy  ;  and,  as  a  geologist,  he  aavoaded 
Fist  each  of  about  30,000  tents  or  families,  what  has  boen  called  the  Ji'tpluman  tkeo- 
each  of  about  10  persons ;  total,  about  rv  of  the  earth,  in  oppoeition  to  that  of 
600,000.  Their  constitution  is  entirely  doctor  James  Hutton.  His  death  occw^ 
free  and  independent.    The  khan  of  the  red  in  1812. 

Little  Horde  is  indeed  appointed  bv  Rus-  Kirwan,  Walter  Blake;  an  Iiirii  diviop. 

sia,  but  he  has  scarcely  any  influence,  eminent  for  his  popularity  aa  a  preacher. 

The  Russian  government,  instead  of  ex-  He  was  bom  at  Galway,  m  1754^  and  ed- 

actiug  any  tribute,  pay  regular  pensions  to  ucated  at  the  English  Catholic  colkwe  of 

all  the  principal  chiefs,  m  consideration  St  Omer's,  whence  he  removed  to  Lou- 

that  these  turbulent  warriors  shall  not  ex-  vain,  where  he  took  priest's  orden,  and 

crcise  upon  the  Russian  empire  tliose  pred-  became  professor  of  pniloeophy.  In  177)?. 

ntory  habits  for  which  they  have  always  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Nea- 

liecn  famous.     The  Kirghises  profess  tnc  politan  embassy  in  London,  and  altained 

Mohammedan  religion,  practise  polygamy,  some  fame  by  his  exertions  in  die  pnlpiL 

and  live  in  tents  of  felt,  superior  to  those  In  1787,  he  resolved  to  conform  to  the  e»- 

of  the  Calmucs.    Their  articles  of  trade  tablishment,  and  preached  to  his  fint  Pro(- 

are  cattle,  furs,  leather,  and  coverlets  of  estant  congregation  in  St.  Peter's  ciiurfh, 

felt.  Dublin.    In  1788,  he  was  preferred  to  the 

KiRWAN,  Ricliard,  a  distinguished  mod-  prebendary  of  llo^th,  and  to  the  rectory 

cm  writer  on  chemistry,  gedogy,  and  the  of  St.  Nicliolas,  Dublin,  and  finally  pr^ 

kindred  sciences.    He  was  a  native  of  the  sented  to  the  deanery  of  KillaJa.    Won- 

county  of  (^alway,  in  Ireland,  and  was  ders  are  told  of  his  attraction  as  a  prvach^ 

educated    at    the    university  of  Dublin,  er,  and  it  was  often  necessary  to  keep  off 

where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.  D.    He  the  crowds  from  the  churches  in  which  he 

devote<l  himself  with  great  ardor  to  chem-  ])reached,  by  guards  and  palifodoes.    He 

icul  and  mineralogical  researches,  and  l>e-  died  exhausted  by  his  labors,  Oct.  27,  IMS, 

came  a  member  of  the  royal  Irish  acad-  leaving  a  widow  with  two  sons  and  two 

emy,  and  also  a  fellow  of  the  royal  socie-  daughters,  to  the  first  and  Inst  of  whom 

ty.    He  publislicd  in  the   Philosophic^il  was  grantcfl  a  pension  of  J^IOO  per  an- 

Transactions  for  1781, 1782  and  178^^  Ex-  num.    In  1814,  a  volume  of  his  seraion^ 

I)eriments  and  Observations  on  the  Spe-  was  published,  which  is  the  only  wofk  of 

cific  Gravities  and  Attractive  Powers  of  his  wliich  readied  the  press, 

various  Saline  Su1)stances  ;    which  im-  Kiss.     The  mutual  touching  of  the 

portant  subject  iiu  furtlier  prosecuted  in  lips  and  tlie  mingling  of  the  bn*^  is  one 

tin;  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1785.  of  tlie  most  natural  expresnions  of  aflrc* 

In  1784  apjMiared  his  Elements  of  Mineral-  tion  among  men.    The  child  expresses  its 

ogy  (2  voIh^Bvo.),  which  was  translated  into  love  by  a  kiss,  and  men  in  all  stages  ot' 

G<»nnan  by  Crcll,  and  subsequently  repub-  refinement  do  tlio  same.     Interior  crw- 

lished,  witli  additions  tuid  improvements,  tures  express  tendemess  in  a  similar  mao- 

In  1787,  lie  published  an  Essay  on  Phlo-  ner,  as  the  billing  of  <loves  ;  and  maor 

gistoii  and  the  Constitution  of  Acids,  de-  creatures  touch  ol>jects  of  loi^e  with  the 

signed  as  a   deftmre   of  the  theory  of  mouth,  or  rather  tongue.     Tlie  fiiitfafiil 

chemistry  a<1vanced  by  doctor  Priestley,  dog  cannot  show  his  afiection  to  his  ma^ 

Tiiis  very  ingenious  pnKluction  was  trans-  ter  more  clearly  than  by  ticking  his  hanJ. 

lated  into  French  by  the  advocates  for  the  But  man  puts  the  restraints  of  reason  and 

anti-phlogistic  hyixithcsis,  and  published,  decomm  on  tlic  demoustratioDs  of  aflcc- 
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id  the  km  has  been  subjected  to  Catholics  kiss  the  bishop's  hand,  or  rather 
restrictioite  among  different  na-  the  ring  which  he  wears  in  virtue  of  his 
80  that,  to  this  day,  a  kiss  ^vcu  episcopal  office.  Kissing  tl)e  hand  was 
^  to  the  will  of  the  person  kisst^,  fonnorly  very  customary  on  the  Euro- 
Germany,  be  punished  as  an  in-  pean  continent,  and  still  is  so  to  a  certain 
.  v.),  whiM,  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  degree.  A  gentleman  mav  kiss  a  lady's 
ered  largely  into  various  ceremo-  hand ;  and  pco{)le  of  the  lower  class,  to 
ivil  and  religious.  Kissing  the  exprpss  great  gratitude,  will  not  unfre- 
d  of  a  person,  is  a  sign  of  conde-  quently  luss  the  hand  of  a  licnefector.  In 
1  and  good  will,  the  parental  Russia,  all  persons  have  a  riglit  to  kiss  each 
^  being  sealed  with  the  father's  kiss  other  on  Easter  day — ^tlie  day  of  rejoicing 
twehrad  of  the  child  among  many  in  the  Greek  Catholic  church.  When  the 
Kissing  the  shoulders,  is  an  ex-  wives  of  European  monarchs  appear, 
I  of  inferiority ;  still  more  so  kiss-  people  generally  make  a  motion  as  if  to 
hand  or  the  foot ;  and  the  si^  of  kiss  the  gown,  and  they  offer  the  hand  to 
itest  humiliation  among  the  Poles,  be  kissed.  In  England,  on  the  first  pre- 
ans,  Russians  and  iVsiatics,  is  to  sentation  of  young  ladies  of  high  families 
i  ground,  as  a  sA-mboI  that  the  at  court,  the  queen  salutes  them  on  the 
here  the  foot  of  the  honored  per-  cheek.  In  the  same  way,  she  salutes  a 
trod  is  dear  to  them.  The  word  hostess  if  she  pays  a  visit.  Kissing  the 
18  the  usual  expression,  in  He-  foot  is  a  conunon  Oriental  sign  of  respect. 
0  signify  adoration  ;  and  adoratio  The  later  Roman  emperors,  whose  court 
means  toueking  unth  (he  numih.  ceremonial  was  mixed  with  so  many  ser- 
article  Adortdion^  niention  has  vile  customs,  first  introduced  this  practice 
ade  of  the  custom  of  kissing  the  into  tiie  West.  The  popes  have  required 
nong  the  ancients,  and  of  kicsing  it  as  a  sign  of  respect  from  the  secular 
[,  originally  of  eveiy  bishop,  and,  power  since  the  eighth  century.  Pope 
mt,  of  the  pope.  The  stem  Ro-  Constantine  I  first  liad  his  foot  kissed  by 
eld  it  indecent  for  a  husband  to  the  emperor  Justinian  II,  on  his  entiy  in- 
wiie  in  presence  even  of  a  daugh-  to  Constantinople,  in  710.  Valentine  I, 
1th  0omo  nations,  as  the  Germans  about  827,  required  every  one  to  kiw  his 
snch,  it  is  customary  for  men  to  foot ;  and,  from  that  time,  this  nuurk  of 
h  otiier  afler  a  lon^^  absence,  &c.  reverence  appeani  to  have  been  expected 
DOfit  ancient  times,  it  was  custom-  by  all  popes.  When  tliis  ceremony  takes 
npress  kisses  on  one's  ovm  liand,  piece,  the  pope  wears  a  slipper  with  a 
m  make  the  sign  of  tlirowing  cross,  which  is  kissed.  In  French,  this  is 
the  sun,  moon,  the  stars  ( Jo6,  xxxi,  called  U  baiscment  dts  pitds ,  tlie  word 
i  even  to  Haal.  Homer  makes  baiscment  is  not  used  in  any  other  relation. 
isB  the  hand  of  Achilles.  Among  In  more  recent  times,  Protestants  have  not 
rums,  the  higher  magistrotes  gave  been  obliged  to  kiss  the  )X)pe's  foot,  but 
nds  to  be  ki:Med  by  the  lower  offi-  merely  to  bend  the  knee  slightly.  Even 
id,  under  the  em{)erors,  the  mon-  Catholic  princes  sometimes  pcrfonn  only 
V8  his  hand  to  be  kissed  to  the  the  genuflexion.  Wlien  the  pope  is  elect- 
•  officers,  whilst  the  lower  officers  e<l,  he  is  placed  on  the  altar,  and  the  car- 
!ir  homage  on  their  knees,  touch-  dinais,  first  of  all,  perform  the  adoration, 
gown  of  the  emf)eror,  or  their  Each  approaches  tlie  newly  electe<l  pope, 
lid,  &c.  Kissing  the  hand  of  the  and  kisses  his  foot, then  his  knee,and  is  tlien 
Ti,  now  fonns  port  of  the  ceremo-  embraced  by  the  jwpe,  and  saluted  on  the 
ill  European  courts.  It  is  coiisid-  cheek.  The  clergyman  sometimes  kisses 
larticular  mark  of  grace.  Officers  the  woman  immediotely  after  marriage, 
wed  this  privilege  when  they  set  The  kiss  of  ptace^  in  the  Catholic  church, 
important  ex|)editions,  or  rctuni  fonns  part  of  a  religious  rite.  St  Peter 
em.  In  Pnissia  alone,  the  king's  and  Paul  end  their  epistles — ^"  Salute  one 
never,  or,  at  le^urt,  very  mrely  kiss-  another  with  a  holy  kiss."  And  it  was  at 
matter  of  settled  cerenionial.  In  first  customary  among  the  Christians  to 
he  gninde<«  perfonii  this  ceremo-  give  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace — a  sym- 
Bftain  court  days.  In  England,  it  Ix)!  of  concord  and  unity — particularly  at 
Diary  for  certain  officers  to  kiss  tlie  agapes.  (q.  v.)  Many  fathers  of  tlie 
^s  hand,  at  their  first  audience,  church  mention  it,  as  St.  Justin,  Tertul- 
the  emperor  of  Russia  dies,  his  lion,  St  Cyril,  &c.,  and  in  the  apostolic 
laid  out  in  state,  and  every  one  constitutions  and  all  old  liturgies,  mention 
iproociies  him  kisses   his   hand,  is  made  of  it.    The  heathens,  on  this  ac- 
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count,  reproached  the  Christians  with  li-  for  his   integrity,   conciliatoiy  maniief^ 

centiousness,  as,  from  misunderstanding,  and  social  virtues, 

they  also  accused  them  of  sacriiiciiig  hu-  Klafroth,  Maitin  Henry,  one  of  the 

man  victims,  when  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  most  scientific  German  philoeophen  and 

was  meant    That  tliese  kisses  may  have  chemists,  was  bora  Dec.  1, 1743,  at  Wemi- 

had  an  objectionable  tendency,  we  do  not  gerode,  and  died  Jan.  1,  1817,  at  Beriia. 

deny,  as  we  know  ourselves,  that,  in  Beriin,  He  was  an  apothecary  dll  the  year  ITtid 

where  a  certain  sect  had  reintroduced  these  In  that  year,  he  became  chemiat  to  the 

kisses  with  the  agapes,  government  found  academy  of  sciences,  and  sold  hia  apothe- 

it  necessary  to  prohibit  them.      In  the  cary's  establishment     He  was  the  fint 

Greek  churcli,  the  kiss  of  peace  is  given  who  discovered,  in  the  stone  called  zircoa, 

before  the  oblation,  and  afler  bavins  dis-  and  also,  afterwards,  in  the  hyacinth,  from 

missed  the  catecbomena.     In  the  Latin  Ceylon,  a  peculiar  alkaline  earth,  to  whicli 

church,  the  kias  of  peace  is  given  imme-  he  gave  the  name  of  zircon  earthy  aad 

diately  before  the  communion.    The  cler-  which  has  since'  attracted  much  atteatkn 

gyinan  who  celebrates  mass  kisses  the  al-  from  the  French  chemista  Morvean  tud 

tar,  and  embraces  the  deacon,  sayinjf.  Pax  Vauquelin.    In  1797,  he  ascertamed,  by  t 

Uhiy  /rater,  d  eccUsuz  sancttt  Dtx ;  tlie  uiasteriy  analysis,  the  existence  of  a  db- 

deacon  does  the  same  to  the  sub-deacon,  tinct  metal  in  the  subetance  called  fiatim, 

and  says,  Pax  tecum ;  the  latter  salutes  the  to  which  he  gave  the  name  idlwrium.   To 

other  clergy.     Kissing  must  have  been  tlie  same  penod  belongs,  also,  the  discor- 

common  with  the  Jews,  since  Judas  used  ery  of  another  qiecies  of  meud,  the  tiuai- 

it- as  a  sign  to  betray  the  Savior.  um,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  k 

KiTcuiiTEa,  doctor,  was  the  son  of  a  combination  with  the  oxide  of  iron  md 

Middlesex  justice,  who  was   for  many  various  earths.    We  are  indebted  to  hit 

years  a  coal  merchant  in  the  Strand.    He  analysis  of  pitch  blende  for  a  tfainl  new 

acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  which  he  species  with  which  he  enriched  the  chu 

bequeathed  to  his  soil    Doctor  Kitchiner  of  metals — the  uraniunt      He  aubfected 

was  educated  at  Eton,  after  which  he  set*  meteoric  stones  to  a  very  thorough  mi 

tied  in  London  as  a  physician,    f^ly  in  careful  analysis,  and  proved  the  interetf- 

life,  he  married ;  but  a  separation  from  his  ing  point  of  their  identity  of  compootioa 

wife  soon  after  took  place  by  mutual  con-  The  results  of  these,  and  other  more  im- 

sent,  and  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  employ  portant  chemical  investigations,  are  ex- 

his  ample  fortune  in  experimental  cook-  hibited  in  his  Contributions  to  the  Cbemi* 

ery.    He  treated  eating  and  drinking  as  cal  Knowledge  of  Mineral  Bodies  (Beriia, 

the  only  serious  business  of  life ;  and,  hav-  1795—1815,  tom.  \i.)     We  have  abo  i 

ing  caught  the  attention  of  the  public  bv  chemical  dictionary  published  by  him  in 

the  singulari^  of  his  conduct,  he  proceed-  conjunction  with  D.  Wolfl^  of  which  fiiv 

ed  to  promulgate,  under  die  title  of  the  volumes,  and  four  supplementary  voluma 

Cook's  Oracle,  the  laws  of  the  culinary  have  appeared  at Derlin,  since  1807,  whitb 

art,  professedly  founded  on  his  own  prac-  mav  l>e  regarded  as  the  most  compkr 

tice.     He  was  accustomed  to  assemble  and  respectable  chemical  work,  in  alpfaft* 

his  friends  at  a  conversazione  at  his  house  betical  arrangement,  that  Gennany  )m 

on  Tuesday  evenings,  and,  for  the  regula-  produced, 

tion  of  these  meetings,  placed  a  ]>Iacard  Klaproth,  Henry  Julius  von,  rofn! 

over  his  chinmey  piec«,  containing  these  Pninsian  professor  of  the    Asiatic   bo- 

wortls,  **  At  seven  come,  at  eleven  go."  guages,  bom  at  Berlin,  Oct  11, 17^  iii 

He  was  a  gri'at  stickler  for  punctuality,  son  of  the  celebrated  chemist   Hederoied 

and  kept  a  siute  in  his  hall,  on  which  his  himself,  from  his  youth,  to  the  atudv  of  ib^ 

houFR  for  receiving  visiters  wore  indicated.  Asiatic  languages,  particulajrly  the  ChioaK. 

His  app(>arance,  his  dress,  his  usages,  his  had  access  to  tlie  libraries  at  Berlin  an! 

person,  were    all    quaint.      Resides    his  Dresden,  publislied  at  Weimar,  in  l^ 

Cook^s  Oradt'.,   doctor  Kitchiner  wrote  the  Asiatic  Magazine,  and  was  invited  to 

Practical     OI)S(^rvations    on    Telescopes  Petersburg,  as  adjunct  to  the  academy,  iu 

(1815,  reprinted  for  the  fourtli   time  in  the  department  of  the  Asiatic  languaiA 

18^25,  under  the  title  of  Economy  of  the  His  inquuies  were  particularly  direcira  to 

Eyes) ;  jlpicius  redivivus,  ( 1817) ;  the  Art  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  inmvx 

Invigorating  and  Prolon^ng  Life  (1822);  of  Asia,  the  migrations  of  its  diArnit 

also    the  TravelUVs    Oracle,    published  races,  and  the  connexions  of  their  Itf- 

just  after  his  death ;  &c.    In  his  private  guages.    In  1805,  he  accompanied  coimi 

character,  doctor  Kitchiner  is  represented  Golowkhi,  who  went  as  arabasndor  » 

as  having  been  an  amiable  man,  respected  Pekin ;  but  the  expedition  was  obliged  v 
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ifler  leachinff   the  frontier.    He  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  society  in  Lod- 

cupied  himself  in  collecting  vo-  don,  and  some  time  since  undertook  to 

esi  and,  at  Irkutsk,  Lad  an  oppor-  publish  there  a  Geojpuphical,  Statistical 

if  becoming  acquainted  with  the  and  Historical  Descripuon  of  China  (2 

x>  tongue.    After  his  return,  the  vols.,  4to.). 

f  of  Peteisburg,  on  the  recom-  Kleber,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  gen- 
on  of  count  John  Potocki,  era-  eral,  distinguished  not  less  for  his  huniani- 
him  to  pursue,  in  tlie  region  of  ty  and  integrity,  than  for  his  courage,  ac- 
ts, his  inquiries  into  tlie  Asiatic  tivity  and  coolness,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
He  tliere  discovered  t)ie*descend-  soldiers  which  the  revolution,  so  fertile  in 
the  Huns,  the  Avars  and  Alans,  military  genius,  produced.  His  father 
imed  to  Petersburg  in  1809,  with  was  a  common  lal>orer,  and  young  Kl^- 
mpoftant  manuscripts,  which  he  l)erwashlmself  peacefuUyjoccupicd  asan 
lected.  His  Archives  of  Asiadc  architect,  when  the  revolutionary  troubles 
re  (tom.  L  1810 — 14|  were  the  re-  led  him  to  the  career  of  arms.  He  was 
this  journey.  He  tlicn  drew  up  l)om  at  Strasburg,  in  1754,  and  had  rr- 
logue  of  tlie  Chinese  and  Munt-  ceived  some  (f<lucatiun  in  the  military 
oiu  and  manuscripts  in  the  library  academy  at  Munich,  through  the  agency 
icademy,  the  -Chinese  characters  of  some  Gennau  gentlemen,  to  whom  he 
:h  were  cut  at  Berlin.  In  1812,  had  rendered  a  service.  From  ]77(>  to 
his  dismission,  went,  in  1814,  to  1783,  he  had  served  in  tlie  Austrian  army 
A  fixed  upon  Paris,  at  Inst,  as  his  against  the  Turks.  Having  entered  a 
■nt  residence ;  where,  with  the  as-  French  volunteer  corps  as  a  simple  grona- 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  ap-  dier  in  1792,  his  talents  soon  procuriHl 
him  professor  of  the  Asiatic  Ian-  him  notice ;  and,  after  the  caj^ture  of 
he  published  several  works,  as  Mavence,  he  was  made  general  ot  brigade, 
plement  to  the  Cliinese  Dictiona-  Altliough  he  openlv  ex])ressed  his  horror 
*ather  Basil  of  Glemona  (by  De  at  the  atrocious  policy  of  the  revolution- 
)  1813),  No.  1.  The  continuation  arj'  govemmenf,  his  services  were  too 
as  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  \'aluablc  to  l>c  lost,  and  he  distinguished 
ion  of  that  of  Morrison  (Macao,  himself  as  a  g«'neral  of  division,  in  the 
n.  ii.  4to.).  He  also  published  a  campaigns  of  1795  and  179(3.  In  ]7i)7, 
e  of  the  Chinese  and  Mnntchoo  K161»er,  dissatisfied  witli  the  director^',  rc- 
id  manuscripts  in  the  royal  hhra-  tired  from  the  service  ;  but  general  Bona- 
»rlin  (Paris,  1822),  with'  extracts  |>arte  prevailr<I  upon  liitn  to  join  the  cx- 
onological  tablrs  for  the  Cliinese  i)edition  to  Egvpt.  Although  no  favorite 
then  a  treatise  upon  the  Oigurs,  of  the  genera]  in  chief,  yet,  such  were 
tliat  contained  s]x;cimens  of  the  the  talents  that  ho  displayed  in  the  carn- 
j  of  tliis  ancient  |)eople,  in  the  jNiign  in  S\  rin,  and  the  buttle  of  Alwukir, 
haracters.  In  182^i  opiMrared,  at  and  such  was  the  estet'in  ui  which  he 
is  Asia  Poly^lotfa  (4to.),  with  an  was  held  by  the  army,  that  Bonaparte 
Languages,  in  folio,  hi  which  he  left  him  the  command,  when  he  him- 
1  the  ramifications  of  the  various  self  returned  to  Franco.  His  situation 
Bces,  acconliiig  to  the  relation  of  was  dlfficuh ;  the  anny  wiis  weakened 
guages,  and  ascertaine<l  the  date  by  a  series  of  Inlwrions  nian'hes  and  «m- 
ommencement  of  certain  history  giiinar>-  coriflielf,  and  all  <oinnuinication 
he  various  ^Wiatic  nations.  This  with  Franco  was  intrrcepted ;  yet  he 
locontainsa  trunhlationofa  Moil,  niaintained  himst^If  suceej».fidly  against 
ad  of  the  life  of  I5ii.hlha,  with  n.'-  the  enemy,  and  introduced  onler  hito  the 
In  182:),  he  puijii^hed  a  transla-  frovenimont ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  new 
French,  of  his  Travels  in  tho  Can-  preparations  for  securing  p<»s*session  of 
ith  many  additions,  in  2  vohnm?s.  the  country,  he  was  assassinated  by  a 
■no  quite  active  in  the  ser\'ice  of  Turkish  fiuialic,  June  14, 1800. 
ticsociety  of  Paris,  The  journal  Klein;  a  German  word  for  small, 
institution  contains  many  papers  pn'fi.xed  to  a  great  many  geographical 
.  Ho  also  published,  at  the  ex-  nanifs. 
f  this  society,  a  Georgian  gram-  Kleist    von    Nollendorf,    Emilius 
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kiiigtlom  of  Italy,  arose  tlie  Lombardo-        Kino,  William ;  a  learned  Irish  |>relate, 

Venetian  kiuffiloni,  under  tlie  soverei^ity  who  was  a  native  of  Antrim,  but  of  Scot- 

of  Austria.— -In  early  times,  the  chief  of  tisli  extraction.     His  zealous  opposiiion 

an  iii(1e])endent  state  was  called  king ;  to  tlie  measures  of  the  Roman  Catiiolic 

at  a  later  period,  the  pope  and  em[>eror,  party,  in  the  reijpi  of  James  1 1,  ensured 

as  spiritual  and  secular  heads  of  Christen-  his  preferment  after  the  expulsion  of  that 

dom,  pretended  to  have  the  right  to  make  prince.      Afler  holding   several    inferior 

kines,  until  Frederic  III,  elector  of  Bran-  otficc^s,  he  was  made,  in  1702,  archbishop 

denburff  and  duke  of  Pniasia,  declared  of  Dublin.    He  died  May  8,  17!^,  aged 

himself  king  of  Prussia.     Like  other  sub-  79.    lie  was  distinguished  for  his  wit  ai 

jects  of  common  interest  in  European  well  as  his  leaniiiig.     Havinff  been  disap- 

]K>liti(!8,  tlie  general  acknowledgment  of  jiointed  in  bis  expectations  ot  being  raised 

the  royal  title,  in  any  panicular  instance,  to  the  primacy  of  Ireland  on  the  death  of 

is  dependent,  to  a  considerable  degree,  on  iut;hbishop  Liudsey,  it  being  assigned  as 

the  will  of  tlie  most  ]H)werful  govern-  a  reason  for  passing  him  over,  tliat  he  was 

merits.     The  following  monarchs  have  too  far  advanced  in  years,  he   received 

the  titles  enumerated  below,  in  addition  to  doctor  lioulter,  tlio  new  primate,  at  his 

those  by  which  they  are  usually  known,  first  visit,  without  paying  him  the  custoin- 

Tlie  em{)eror  of  Austria  is  titular  king  of  ury  compliment  of  rising  to  solute  him. 


Lodomiria ;  the  emperor  of  Russia  has  the  too  old   to    riaty     Archbishop   King  ii 

title  of  king  of  Moscow,  Kusan,  Astraoan,  principally  known  at  present  as  the  author 

Poland,  Siberia  and  the  Taurimi  Cherso-  of  a  tn^atise  Dt  Origine  Mali,  the  object 

nesus;  the  khig  of  Portugal  calls  himself,  of  which  Ls  to  show  tliat  the  presence  of 

also,  king  of  Algar\'e ;  tlie  king  of  Spain,  natural  and  moral  evil  in  the  worid  is  not 

king  of  Castile,  L(K>n,  Arragon,  the  Two  inconsistent  with  the  power  and  goodness 

Sicilies,    Jerusolem,    Navarro,    (Jlranada,  of  the  Supreme  Being.     This  work  pio- 

Toledo,  Valencia,  Galiria,  Majorca,  Seville,  voke<l  the  aniinadvereions  of  the  cde- 

Suniinia,  Cordova,  Corsica,  Murcia,  Juen,  brated  Bayle,  as  it  nnpugncd  his  argu- 

Algar\'e,  Aicreziras,  Gibmltur,  tlu;  Canary  ments  on  the  Manicheaii  system.     Sonic 

Islands,  till*  Kust  and  West  Indies,  of  the  remarks  on  it  were  likewise  published  by 

Islands  and  Terra  Firma  beyond  tlio  sea ;  l^eihnitz,  whose    objcptiona,   as  well  is 

the  former  kings  of  Franco  culled  them-  thos«.»  of  other  opponents,  are  consid«*ml 

selves,  also,  kiiiL's  of  Xavarrt^  ;  at  pn'scnt,  in  the  additions  to  an  KiiglL^h  translatioD 

like  Louis  XVI  in  the  time  of  the  nnolu-  of  the  work,  by  Law,  uflerwanls  bishop 

tion,  they   have   the    title    king    of  the  of  (.'arlisle. 

French;  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  King,  Rufus,  a  distingiiishod  Ameh- 
c^lls  himself,  also,  kin<^  of  Jerusalem;  can  omtor,  statesman  and  diplomatist,  htl< 
tlie  king  of  (Jreat  Britain  (i.  e.  England  Inym  in  1755,  at  Scarborough,  in  the  dis- 
and  Scotland)  is  also  king  of  iR'Iand,  and  triet  of  Maine,  where  his  father  was  ao 
the  lirunswiek  lioiis<^  an;  kings  of  llano-  opulent  morchant.  Ho  wns  enteivd  al 
ver;  the  kiiijj  of  l)<'nniark  chills  hiinsi^lf,  llnrvanl  college,  Cambridgi^,  in  177;^;  hut 
also,  king  of  tlie  (ifotlis  un<l  Vandals,  as  in  1775,  his  collegiate  pursuits  were  inter- 
does,  also,  die  king  of  Swe«len  and  Nor-  nipled  by  the  coinmenceinont  o{  the 
way.  When^  we  have  used  the  ])hrase  revolutionary  war,  tlie  buildings  apper- 
"is  king,"  W(j  iiK^aii  that  the  countries  tainiug  to  the  institution  having  IxTome 
from  which  the  title  is  derived  are  actual-  the  iKirmeks  of  the  American  troops, 
ly  existing,  distinct  states,  under  one  hojul.  The  students  were,  m  cons(.«quence,  d'H- 
as  Hoheniia  mid  llungjuy,  whieli  have  ])ers(Hl  until  the  autumn  of  tlie  same  ^vsir. 
nothing  in  common,  exce|)t  their  nionan-h.  w]i(?n  they  re-assembled  at  ConI>>ri 
The  same  is  the  cose  with  Sweilen  and  when*  they  remained  until  the  evacuatiiiD 
NonvHV.  Many  of  the  tithes  an;  (iiiipty,  of  Bostonhy  the  British  fi»rres,  in  177tJ. 
antiquated  designations,  n^tained  fnnn  a  In  1777,  he  n»ceived  his  degrtn-  and  im* 
childish  love  of  pomp.  Down  to  the  union  mediately  aflerwanis  eiiteriMl,  as  a  smdetf 
of  Knglandand  In'land,  the  kinjw  of  Eng-  of  law,  into  the  office  of  the  (VJebralcd 
hnid  bon*  the  title  of  kings  of  France.  For  Theophilus  Parsons,  at  NewburviKUt 
intorniation  res|H;cting  the  pn;n)gatives  Before  he  was  admitted  to  the  Iwr  in 
andlimitationsof  the  kingof  Knj?lainl, see  1778,  he  volunteei^l  his  ser\i(*es  in  the 
Great  Britain^  division  English  Constitu-  enter|)rise  coiulucted  by  pMieral  Siillirui 
tion,)  and  count  d^Estaign  against  the  BritLh  in 
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SuKoiB  aiid  Chiinariots,  in  die  imciont  He  disungui:>hcd  liitnHcIf  by  an  indepen- 

EpinUi  and  the  Sphakiots  on  the  island  dcut  imrightnoss,  ut  a  time  when  the  vaga- 

orCiece.    Besides  these,  there  wiiru  singlt;  rics  of  Paul  made  such  cond  net  dauger- 

klephtes  in  tlie  Morea,  &c.    (For  tlit^ir  ous.      Whftn    Aloxnndor   ascended    iJie 

mode  of  attack,  see  Hobhause^s  Journey  throne,  he  received  scvenil  other  offices^ 

CinvghJNbaniajl8l7,)    The  songs  of  tlie  as    the    direction  of  tiio    univcndty  of 

klephtes,    composed   among  tlicni^lves,  I>orpat,  tlie  insjicction  of  the  body  of 
form  part  of  tJie  modem 
poetry,  of  which  Fauriel 
laires  dt  la  Grice  modeme^ 

1824  an  J   1825)    has  published   seveml.  1811.    Ho  had  served  40  yearfe<,  wheti  he 

The  same  work  ^ves,  in  a  discovers  pri-  rctirtMl.    lie  died  in  Feb^  V&W.    In  tlie 

Kmimnre,    interesting   details    respecting  niidat  of  his  manv  ocnipations,  Klinser 

the  klephtes  and  armatoloi.    The  klc[)h-  was  ever  alive  in  tlie  fiokl  of  jioctry.    His 

les  are  hospitable  towards  those  who  are  works  are  quite  peculiar,    lie  collcctc<I 

uot  tempting  objects  of  phnidcr,  as  tlie  them  in  12  vohimes  (K(")nipbcrg,  18(KI  to 

writer  can  testify.  1810).    Der  ffelimann  una  dcr  Uiehler  is 

Ki.i7iGEMA:fX,  Augustus ;  doctor  of  phi-  considered  by  many  the  best  of  his  pro- 

lo90phy  and  director  of  the  national  theatre  ductions. 

at  Brunswick;    bom  Aug.  *)],  1777,  at  Klootz,  AnacharsLs.    (See  dootz,) 

finniswick.    Insiiired  by  the  example  of  Klopstock,  Frederic  Gottlieb,  one  of 

Gdtlie  and  Schiller,  who  Iiad  raised  the  the  most  celelirated  of  the  German  poets, 

theatre  of  Weimar  to  a  high  degree  of  was  bom  July  3,  1724,  at  Qucdiinburg. 

pofectiou,  he  devoted  hiniself  entirely  to  His  father,  a  senator  of  Cluedlinburg,  and 

the  theatre  of  his  native  place.     In  181*},  an  eccentric  man,  removc<l,  after  his  birth, 

this  was  raised  from  a  private  to  a  nation-  to  Friedi^burg,  near  Wc^ttin,  on  the  ^aal, 

al  institution.     Klingemann  received  the  where    the  young  KInpstock  spent  his 

direction  of  it,  anil,  under  his  suiierintend-  childhood,  and  was  subsequently  placed 

encc,  it  became  one  of  the  tirat  of  the  at  the  g>'miiasium  of  Qupdlinburir.    At 

Genuan  tlieatrcs.    Of  liis  dramatic  ])ro-  the  age  of  1(>,  he  went  to  the  Scktupforte, 

d%K^nBfHeinrichderL6iDe,LiUkerjMoseSf  nrar  Nanmbing.    Here  he  made  himself 

Ihusi^  Deutsche  TVrw,  are  stoi:k  nieces.  |)erfect  in  tlie  ancient  languages,  acquired 

His  DmmoHsche  Werkt  wen;  publislied  at  a  decide<l  predilection  for  the  <*Ia£sical 

JSninawick,  1817 — 18, 12  volntiies.  writers,  and   formed    the    resolution  of 

Klinger,  Frederic  Maximilian  von,  was  writing  a  great  epic  piH'in,  though  he  was 
horn  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  17"^).  not  (U^tenniiied  what  subject  to  choose ; 
He  fell,  when  young,  into  an  exaggerated  and  the  R'ign  of  Henry  the  P'owler  at  that 
fltyleof  writing,  but  even  then  produced  a  time  attracted  him  moi;t.  In  1745,  he 
great  sensation.  F'ew  works  have  stirred  studied  tlioolog}*  at  Jena,  and  comnienet^d, 
the  passions  more  than  his  Twins  (Tivil'  in  solitude,  th(;  first  runto  uf  his  Messiah. 
Hxtgt).  Gothe  speaks  favorably  of  his  <*x-  In  LtMpsie,  where  he  went  the  next  year, 
tenor,  his  disi>osition  and  his  mannei-s.  he  formed  an  ae(|uaintanre  witli  Cramer, 
What  Klinger  was,  he  lx;canie  through  Schit>gi>l,  Kabener,  /aehari:i,  and  others, 
himself.  Rousseau  was  a  favorite  author  who  then  published  the  Bremischcn  Bti- 
of  his.  After  having  studied  at  the  g}'m-  truge^  in  which  the  three  fii"st  eaut«»s  of 
naaium  of  Frankfort,  he  went  to  the  uni-  the  M(!ssiah  api^eai^ed,  in  1 74{^,  and  excitetl 
vctsity  of  Gi(»»en.  His  first  productions  universal  attendon.  Some  revered  the 
were  dnimatic.  In  the  war  of  the  IWa-  author  as  a  sacre<l  |i«)et;  others,  |iarticu- 
riaii  succession,  he  enteriKl  the  military  larly  the  old  chviiR's,  imngiued  that  religion 
service,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  the  was  proliinetl  by  his  fictions.  A  country 
Austrian  army.  Aft^r  the  jwace,  li<;  went  eiergyinan  came  to  liini,a!)d  seriously  en- 
(1780)  to  St  Petersburg.',  and  was  appohit-  tn*«ted  him,  **  for  the  Kik<?  of  God  and  re- 
ed an  officer  and  reader  to  the  jfmnd-ad-  ligion,  not  to  make  Ab;uldon  (a  tiilien  an- 
miml,  the  gRUid-priiice  Paul,  with  whom  gi'l)  hless^'d.'*  He  likewise;  underwent 
be  afterwards  travelled  through  Poland,  soum^  si'ven-  criti«'ism,  on  i\ccount  of  the 
Austria,  Italy,  France,  ywitzerlaiul,  (ier-  novelty  and  originality  of  the  fonn  and 
many,  &c.  In  1784,  he  was  a{)pointed  spirit  of  his  poem.  The  work  nindc  thf^ 
an  officer  of  the  military  M^liool  at  St.  Pe-  de(']N.>st  itnpri'Sr«ion  hi  Switzerland.  In 
tenburg,  and  rose,  in  the  n-ign  of  ( -atlm-  the  suinmrr  of  17.'50,  he  went  to  Zurich, 
rioe,  to  tlic  rank  of  colonel.  In  17!.K),  hi'  when;  much  exertion  was  nuule  to  induce 
was  mode  major-general  by  the  emperor  him  to  reqiain.  The  ]K?opie  then;  viewed 
Paul,  and  din>ctor  of  the  corps  of  eadets.  hnii  with  a  kind  of  veneration.    Ht*  titiv- 
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died  for  his  amusement  through  several  presence  of  thousands.  Purity  and  nobie 
cantons.  In  Denmark,  too,  the  three  lirst  fix^ling  were  tlie  characteiistirs  of  ti» 
cantos  of  h is  MeHBiah  met  with  a  very  favor-  mind.  He  was  gay  and  aniinated;  bin 
ablo  reception ;  and  Klo{istoclc  was  invited  his  sportivcnesH  was  always  temptred 
by  the  ininistcr  Bemstoiif  to  Co^ienhagen,  with  a  sort  of  dignity,  and  liiii  aatiKH  wov 
with  a  small  iM^nsion,  to  finish  the  poem,  ever  gentle.  His  disixisition  rffltrained 
He  departed  in  1751,  and  travelled  through  him  from  intimacy  with  nrien  of  rank;  for 
Brunswick  and  Hamburg,  where  he  be-  ho  hated  the  chilling  coadeaccDsiom  of 
came  acquainted  with  a  young  lady,  who  the  great  more  than  an  open  insulL  Hi 
was  a  great  admirer  of  his  poems — the  tal-  loved  to  retire  into  the  country,  with  ib^ 
entcd  Meta  (pn)|)erly  Marsranlha)  Mollcr,  (umili(;s  of  his  friends,  and  was  alwavi' 
the  daughter  of  a  nu^rchant  there.  In  pleased  to  l)e  among  cliildron.  In  the 
Copenhagen,  ho  was  rec4>ivcd  with  every  private  wt^lfare  and  happinoses  of  bii 
murk  of  kinilncss  and  esteem.  Then^  he  friends,  he  took  the  deepest  hitPivA;  but 
passed  the  winter,  and  was  introduced,  the  dearest  of  all  to  him  was  the  memory  of 
next  summer,  by  his  friend  Moltke-,  to  king  his  poetical  brethren,  witli  whom  he  bad 
FriHleric  V  ;  iuid,  as  the  king  was  to  go  bren  associated  in  Lcipsic,  and  whom  k 
to  Holstein  in  tlie  summer  of  1752,  Klop-  saw,  one  after  another,  dro|»)iing  into  tiif 
stock  took  lulvaiitage  of  the  opportunity  grave.  (See  Henry  Daring's  L^o/'l3flf- 
to  go  to  Hamburg,  and  visit  Meta.  Ho  «/orit,  Weimar,  18*25.)  As>:a  lyncalwrittf. 
8)>ent  the  whole  summer  tiiere,  and  re-  Klopsto<:k  is,  perhaps,  among  the  mort 
tunied  again  with  the  king  to  Denmark,  successful  of  any  age.  He  may  ml 
In  the  summer  of  1754,  he  went  back  to  lie  c^lod  the  Pindar  of  modeni  poetn; 
Harnliurg,  and  was  married  to  Mem.  The  but  he  is  superior  to  him  in  rirhncai  aal 
steps  by  which  his  acquaintance  with  this  deep  feeling,  as  the  spirituaJ  world  whidi 
lady  ri()ened  into  tenderness,  are  descrilxul  he  paints  excels,  in  intrinsic  inagnificftiff. 
with  great  beauty  and  simplicity  in  his  the  subjects  celebrated  by  the  Grecim 
well-known  letters,  written  when  slie  had  poet.  His  religious  odes,  as  tlie  FeiiinI 
become  his  wife,  to  Samuel  Richardson,  of  Spring,  exhibit  the  elevation  of  Ik 
and  afterwards  published  hi  that  writtT^s  psalmist  The  elegiac  odes  to  Fauaynd 
corres{N)ndence.  But  he  soon  lost  her.  She  Kbert  arc  known  to  every  refined  ratkr. 
died  ill  child-lK.>(l,  in  1758.  He  buried  her  tor  the  melancholy  and  elevated  wv 
in  the  village  of  ()tteris(in,  near  Hamburg,  which  reigns  throughout  them.  In  el- 
and placed  over  her  remains  this  simple  pn'Si>ing  joyful  feelings,  as  in  the  oile  to 
and  beautiful  ejtituph  :  the  lake  of  Zurich,  and  when  his  !4niw 

are  almost  Anacreontic,  as  in  many  small 

i'^nrZ''Xr^!rA!!;.«r.;/;«  F«^^*'S  to  Cidli,  he  never  ovei>in»  tk 

,^     ,  *       1/^1  Innits  ot  rlatonjc  love.     His  imcnoDfln  tf 

\»k;oM  sown  bv  (tod.  ^                    i          ,      ^            i     i  •      i               j^ 

ToriiKnk.rihcharvosi.)  ^^^^  "»"   anient,  and    his   laaer  odrt, 

called  forth  by  the  F^n'nch  revolution,  in 

F'n>in  1759  to  17(l."},  he  resided  alternHtel y  at  which,  at  first,  he  took  the  warmed  idW^ 

Kruns\vick,Quedlinburgnnd  HIankenburg,  est,  and  thost^  in  which  ho  8|>oaksof  tbf 

and  al^erwanls  in  C()|KMihairen.     In  17()4,  German  language  and  p<>etn\  ore  d««o- 

he  wrote  his  Hcnnann\H  Schhrht  (Batth^of  guished  by  bold  and  original*  tiinwt  of  fV 

Ariniiiiiis),  and  sent  it  to  the  einj)eror  Jo-  pr(.>ssii)n.     Owing  to  thest^  and  to  liisi  fi^ 

seph,  but  not  witli  the  success  which,  in  quent  allusions  to  the  north«*rii  niydioif^. 

his  piitriotic  enthusiiLsm,  he  hail  pminisf-d  he  is  often  ol)scure  to  many  readere:  Sii 

himself.     After  this,  lie  enten'd  upon  his  tho  most  illitenite   cannot  fail  cleariv  to 

invcstiLiitions  of  the   (rerinan    language,  understand    and    gratefully    to    vcneiu-' 

In  1771,  after  liernsforfl' had  receive!  1  his  Klopstock  as  a  writer  of  sacriNl  portiy 

diw'harife,  he  \v\\  Copenhagen  for  Ham-  He   gained,  however,  tiio   brightest  aiii 

burg,  under  the  character  of  Danish  sec-  (|uicke8t  fame  by  his  ojwpee  ;  tho  fir* 

Ti'inry  of  legjiiion  and  councilor  of  the  cantos  of  which,  by  their  prophetic  gnii'l- 

inargraviare  of  K-iden.     In  Hamburg,  he  cur  and  the  magnificence  of  th^ir  lU-si'np- 

linislied  his  Messiah.     In  17Jh>,  he  nuu--  tion,  their  genuiiTe  |Kitriarchu]  ioiK\  aai 

ried  a  second  time.     His  princi [ml  amuse-  unfeigned  sincerity  of  love  anil  devotion, 

ment  in  winter  w,-u«  skating ;  and  he  was  announced  him  a  rival   of  Milton.    Hb 

once  in  imminent  danger  of  losing   his  linrdute  an;  dramatizi*<l  rpicn,  and  lyrit»l 

life  by  it.     Klopsiock  <lied  with  calmness  sa'nes  for  the  ihf^aire,  rather  than  tntf^ 

and  n\sigiialion,  without  pain  or  a  groan,  dies.     The  cliorust»s  yxissess  ihe  hi«.Hm 

Manrh   14,  1801^.     His   Ixjdy  was  buri»Ml  lyrical  iM^auty,  and  breathe  the  nu^  onft^ 

with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  in   the  patriotism  and  indeiieinlence  of  ftrlin^ 
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lealized  the  German  character  as  of  the  ship,  ana  enable  her  to  rcust  the 

one  has  ever  done.    KJopstock  effectsof  a  turbulent  sea.    In  fixing  these 

ir  the  Germans  a  new,  strong,  free  pieces,  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  give 

line  poetic  language,  and  essen-  an  oblique  direction  to  the  vertical  or  side 

uenccd  the  form,  by  introducing  branch,  in  order  to  avoid  the  range  of  an 

nt  classic  measures,  and  especial-  adjacent  gun-port,  or  bcH:aui<c  the  knee 

exameter  ;  but   he   was  unduly  may  be  so  shajicd  as  to  require  this  dispo- 

'd  against  rhyme.    He  acquired  sition,  it  being  sometimes  diflicuit  to  pro- 

eputation    by    his    grammatic^il  cure  so  great  a  variety  of  knees  as  may  be 

His  fragments  on  Language  and  necessary  in  the  consuoiction  of  a  nun*iber 

f  Poetry,  his  Republic  of  liCttere,  of  shi})s  of  war.    The  scarcity  of  these 

Conversations  on  Grammar,  ex-  pieces  freuuently  obliges  shipwrights  to 

my  difficulties  in  German  gram-  form  their  knees  of  iron. 

German  ])octry,   altliough  his  Knees,  in  Russia;  noblemen  of  the  firat 

»ns  in  orthography,  and,  on  the  chuss,  who,  however,  liave  no  more  au- 

everal  peculiarities  of  his  stjie,  thorily  over  their  vassals  tlian  other  land- 

neet  with    general  approbation,  holders.    A  number  of  these  nobles  are  dc- 

k*8   works   were    publislie<l    at  scended  from  the  fonner  niline  families  of 

1798—1817,    12   volumes,  4to.  particular  provinces  of  the  Russian  em- 

ve  lately  appeared  iji  a  pocket  pire.    Of  such  fanjilies,  there  are  18,  as 

The  100th  anniversary  of  his  the    Dolgorucky,    Rcpniu,    Scherbatow, 

I  celebrated  at  Quedlinburg  and  Waznesiikoy,  l^banow,  who  are  all  de- 

fuly  2,  1824,  and  a  monument  scended  from  tlie  family  of  Rurik.    The 

erected  to  him  in  Quedlinburg.  c»ir  allows  them  to  retain  the  anus  of  tlie 

5,  Christian  Adolphus,  was  bom  provinces  which  their  Ibrefathera  ruled. 

1738,  at  Bischofswenla,  in  Lusa-  Individuals  of  these  fumilles  have  been 

studied  at  Jena,  and,  in   17()2,  illustrious  in  the  civil  and  military  ser- 

Tmted  professor  of  philosophy  in  vice  of  their  country.     There  ore  also 

1.  .His  patron,  Quintus  Julius,  some  nobles  of   this  class  spning  from 

inded  him  to  Frederic  tlie  Great,  collateral  branches  of  the  family  of  Ja- 

'ent,  in  17G5,  to  Halle.   The  king  gellons,  which  fonnerly  ruled  in  Lithua- 

bim    as   an  eminent  scholar,  nia  or  Poland,  and  is  extinct  in  its  princi- 

Ajngiiished  himself  chiefly  by  iiis  ])al  line.    There  are  others,  who  claim  a 

'inH,  his  numismatic  treatises,  his  descent  from  indci>endent  Tartar  khans. 

1  th(.'  study  of  antiquity,  and  on  The  last  class  of  Knees  consists  of  the 

s  imd    mode  of  using    ancient  descendants  of  noble  members'  of  Tartar 

kfter  havin?  contributed  much  to  tril)es,  who,  after  the  subjugation  of  the 

sche  Biblioikeh,  uiuler  the  signa-  tribes,  embracerl  the  Christiim  religion, 

le  e8tablishe<l  a  pa|)er  in  opposi-  and  received   the   al)ove  title  from  the 

it,  called  >/icta  JLittrantu     Les-  RuHsian  sovereigns. 

I  the  acutest  and  wittiest  of  his  Kneller,   sir    Godfnty,   an    eminent 

ts.      His  disputes  with  Lessing  portrait  fMiinter,  bom  at   Lubeck  about 

nann  took  a  tone  of  undue  vio-  1G48,  was  designed  for  a  military  life,  and 

<lotz  was  of  an  ardent  tempera-  sent  to  Leyden  to  study  mathematics  and 

'hoiough  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  fortific^ition,  but,  showing  a  decided  bent 

languages  he  knew  little.     An  for  painting,  was  placed  under  Bol  and 

liAt  hastened  his  death.    He  died  Rembrandt  at  Amstenlam.     He  visited 

1771.'  Italy  in  1072,  where  he  became  a  discipk^ 

;  a  crooked  piece  of  timber,  hav-  of  Carlo  Maratti  and  Bernini,  and  painted 

branches  or  arms,  and  generally  several  historical  pieces  and  portraits  both 

onnect  the  beams  of  a  ship  with  at  Rome  and  Venice.    On  his  return,  he 

9  or  timbers.    The  branches  of  was  iniluced  to  visit  E^igland,  in  U»74 ; 

»  fomi  an  angle  of  greater  or  and,  havuig  pajnte<l    A    much    adminMl 

Bxtent,  according  to  the  mutual  family  picture,  which  was  seen  by  the 

of  the  pieces  which  they  are  tie-  duke  of^  York,  the  latter  introduced  the 

J  unite.    One  branch  is  securely  i>ainter  to  Charles  II,  by  whom  he  was 

'  one  of  the  deck-beams,  and  the  much  patronised.     He  was  equally  fa- 

the  same  maimer  strongly  attach-  vored  by  James  II  and  William  III,  for 

orresponding  timber  in  the  ship^s  the  latter  of  whom  he  painted  the  beau- 

y  connecting  the  beams  and  tim-  ties  at  Hampton  court,  and  several  of  the 

I  one  compact  frame,  they  con-  portraits  in  the  gallery  of  admirals.    He 

ready  to  the  strength  and  solidity  ahio  took  the  portrait  of  the  czar  Peter  for 
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die  wtinc  suwriMj?!},  who,  in  1()1K>,  kniglit-  with  Men) — q  book  which  contains  mhm 

ud  him,  uQil  made  him  gitntlemaii  of  tho  goo<l  advic(>,hut  is  disfigured  by  a  niiouip- 

piivy  chamber.     Queen  Anno  continued  nesri  of  |K>tty  pnTPptiii.     Knigge  wn  akn 

hint  in   the  rami;  oflice,  and  Gt'urge  I  a  nicmher  of  the  illuminati,  und  thus  Iw- 

made  him  u  ImroneL     lie  contuiued  to  came  implicated  in  some  of  the  diii>nutf» 

{>RiCtise  his  uit  to  au  atlvauced  age,  and  n^lnting  to  that  order.    (See  Shorfg  Biof- 

lad  reached  his  75th  year  at  his  ileath,  in  raphif  of  the  Baron  .^dolphuM  ron  An%p. 

172ii.    His  intennent  took  place  in  Wt^sr-  Hnnover,  1825.) 

minster  abbey,  under  a  pphwidid  moiui-  Kniaht,  Kichanl  Payne :  a  potroo  of 

mcnt  erected  l>y  Ryshrach,  on  Avhich  a|)-  leiu'niug  and  the  fine  artfl,  to  the  study  and 

{xnirs  an  epitapji  l>y  Pope.    Tin*-  airs  of  i'ncounigi*ment  of  which  he  devoted  a 

liis  heads  are  graceful,  and  his  coloring  is  gn*ut  ]M)rtion  of  his  time  and  ample  f<jr- 

hvely,  true  and  homionions  ;  his  dniwing  tune.     Hifi  thther,  fmm  a  drrad  leM  hu 

correct,  and  liisdis(>osition  judicious.     He  s«)n*s)  coiiatitution  should  bi^  in)]Nuiv«l  In 

displays  a  singular  want  ot  imagination  in  the  discipline  of  a  public  itehool,  ke|itbini 

his  pictures,    the  attitudes,    action    and  at  home  till  his  14th  year  ;  but,  on  his  d^- 

drapery  being  hisipid.  unvarying,  antl  un-  cease,  young  Knight  waR  placed  at  a  \u^ 

gnicefuL     (See   Walj>ulo's  •'lnecdotes  of  seminary,  whi.*re  he  woon   djstingnislKd 

Painting.)  himself  by  )iis  progre.'«  in  clnstsiciu  litcR' 

KMKFHArsF.iv,  H  lonls]ii|>  on  ttie  Jade,  Uire,  his  favorite  sriidy.     His  splendid n.!- 

in  the  duchy  of  Jlulstein-Oidenhurg,  con-  lirtiou  of  ancient  bronzes,   iiK.dals,  pic- 

taining  about  7{;2s(]uare  miles, and  ^KK)  in-  turi*s  and  drawings  in  his  museum  at  hk 

habitants,  has  iM'longed,  siiici'  1757,  to  the  house  in  Sohf>  S(|uan*,  gave  ecpial  proc^ 

counts  of  Heniink ;  was  fonnerly  a  sove-  of  his  taste  and  lilierafity.      This  collec- 

reignstate,but  wasattai-hed,  in  1(^7,  tothe  t ion  he  bequeatheH,  at  liis  death,  to  th'* 

de|Mirtmeut  of  East  Frif>sl:uid,  in  HoDanil ;  itritisli  niusi'um.     His  priiici|ial  wriiin& 

in  1810,  to  the  dejmrtment  of   Easti>ni  an%  Remains  of  the  Worsliin  of  Priaiius 
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him  in  jKissession   of  the   n'vcnue,   &c.  (8vo.,l«05j;  and  Prolefromfna  in  Hwi  ■ 

In  ihis  conilition  he  has  liem  <»l)ligi'd  to  rmnj  reprinted  in   the   Classical  JounuL 

ntmaiii,  as  the  (jJennan  diet  would  not  iir-  He  was  also  author  of  aoine  (KKMits.    I^ 

ognine  Iiini  as  an  indf]K'nd(-nt  prince.    The  died  in  ]H*^4,  agid  7({. 

name  Knvphauscn  is  <lerivetl  from  a  cas-  K.mgut,  in  chess.    Tlio  move  of  ilii> 

tie,  to  which  bidong  eight  housi«s  with  50  piece   has  givrn   rise  ft*    un    iulemcin;: 

inhabitants  and  in  which  the  chancery,  jjroblem,  in  n-ganl  to  the  varituis  nwdw 

archives,  .fee,  of  tliis  Lilliputian  govern-  by  which  the  chess-lKMinl  may  be  covciwl 

ment  an.'  kept     At  the  eongn*:**  of  Aix-  by  the  knight    Thi»  path  of  the  kiiifht 

la-C'hapelle,  the  lord  of  Kniejdiausen  aj)-  over  the  IkkihI  is  of  two  kinds,  teniiiaa- 

IK'rired,and  gave  ris.j  to  inucli  ridicule,  by  ble  and  intenninable.     It  is  intenninoMf 

assuming    the    airs   of  an    ind(*])(>n(lent  wlM'uever  the  concluding  move  of  a  «- 

prince.  ries  is  made  in  a  st|uart»,  which  Ueswiihio 

Kniggk,    Adolplius    Tnuieis    F'nMleric  i^eaeli  bv  the  knight  of  that  from  wliiclih^ 

Louis,  lKin>n  de,  was  Ijorn  Oct  Hi,  175'2,  origiiiallv  si*i  out  and  is  temiiiiiiblf'  ui 

at  Hn-ndenlMM'k,  not  farfmmllanover.  His  evtry  otljer  instance.     Eulf»r,   iu  the  Mi> 

father  ilie<l  in  I7<il),  having  him  an  e?*tate  moirs  of  the    Academy   of   H«Tlin,   frr 

diMjily  emlwrnissid.     In  I7(a>,  he  went  to  I75f),   has  given  a  mctho<l  of  fillinsr  I4» 

tJie  university  of  Gottingen.     In  1777,  he  all  the  squari»s  setting  out  fnwi  one  o?  tbf 

wiLM  ma<le  a  chamberlain  at  Weimar.    He  comers.     He  has  likewise  given  an  iiiirr- 

dii'd   at   lircmrn,   May  ii,   1TI>I'»,  after  a  minable  naite,    and    has    explained  tir 

rather  imscttlrd  lif'.     Kniggr  wrote  a  va-  method  by  which  the  mutes  mavhem- 

riety  of  works.      liis  noviils  weiv   once  ricd,  so  :is'to  end  U))on  anv  scpiare*    Sohi- 

very  popular,  on  aecount  of  their  easy  tions  of  the  siuue  problerii  havr  also  hew 

style  of  narnitioii,  and  a  tinge  of  siuiii  given  by  Montmort,I>i>moivre  and  Maimii. 

and  popular  philosophy.     His  Journey  to  K.NK.HTHoon.    (See  CAiwi/ry.) 

Bnmswick  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  Kniuhts   or   St.    John.     (Sec   Jokr. 

mucJi  read.     Th**  work  which  gave  him  Knights  of  St.) 

the  gnatesi  n'puiaiit>ii  was  his  I^tber  dm  Knights  okthf  Shire, or K.^iuhtsov 

UmganfT  mit  MvnuchKn  (On   Intercourse  Parliavetf,  in  the  Driti8bpotin\an;t«ro 
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,  or  mitleinen  of  estate,  who  ore  of  the  schoolsi  and  resolved  to  applv  him- 
on  Uie  king^  writ,  by  the  free-  self  to  tlmt  which  was  more  puun  and 
of  every  county,  to  represent  practical!  This  alteration  of  opinion  led 
pariiawenL  The  qualification  of  him  to  attend  the  sennons  of  Thomas 
rnt  of  the  shire  is,  to  be  possessed  Gnillaume,  or  Williams,  a  friar  of  cmi- 
i  per  annum  in  a  frecliola  estate.  nence,  who  was  so  bold  ns  to  preach 
HTS  Teuflars.  (See  Templars.)  a^nst  the  pope's  authority ;  and  lie  was 
HAUSEif.  (See  Kfd^hausen,)  still  more  inipreHsed  by  the  instructions 
Es.  (See  CuUery,)  of  the  celebrated  George  Wisiiart,  so 
xxs,  Kichard,  author  of  a  History  that  he  relinquished  all  thoughts  of  offi- 
I'urtca,  was  entered  at  the  universiw  elating  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  be- 
ad aiwut  15G0,  and  became  a  fel-  came  tutor  to  the  sons  of  tlie  lairds  of 
Lincoln  college,  which  he  left  to  Long  Niddrie  and  Ormistoun,  who  had 
er  of  the  free  school  of  Sandwich,  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines.  Here 
•  He  composed  his  History  of  he  preached,  not  only  to  his  pupils,  but  to 
ks  (ibiio,  1610),  being  tlie  labor  of  the  fieople  of  the  neighboriiood,  until  in- 
I.  It  has  passed  tlirough  several  terruptcd  by  cardinal  Beaton,  Archbishop 
,  and  is  executed  in  a  manner  of  St  Andrews,  who  obliged  him  to  con- 
las  transmitted  his  name  with  hon-  ceal  himself;  and  he  thought  of  retiring 
XMtcrity.  Several  continuations  to  Germany.  The  pcreiiasion  of  the 
tpeared,  the  last  of  which  is  that  fathers  of  his  pupils,  and  the  assassination 
'aul  Rjrcaut  KnoUes  is  also  au-  of  Beaton  by  the  Leslies,  encouraged  hini 
the  hves  and  conquests  of  the  to  remain.  He  took  shelter,  under  tho 
1  kings  and  empcrora  until  1610,  protection  of  the  latter,  in  tho  custle  of 
Brief  Discourse  on  the  Greatness  Sl  Andrews,  where,  notwithstandiqg  the 
Turicish  Empire.  He  translated  opposition  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Andrews, 
Six  Books  of  a  Common  wealtli.  he  preached  the  principles  of  the  refor- 
rr ;  the  severest  punishment  in  matiou  with  extiaordinary  boldness,  until 
The  criminal,  standing  erect,  and  the  c&stle  of  St  Andrews  surrendered  to 

0  two  stakes,  receives  the  kshes,  tho  French  in  July,  1547,  when  he  was 
re  inflicted  with  a  leather  strap,  in  carried  with  the  garrison  into  France,  and 
it  of  which  wire  is  interwoven,  on  remained  u  prisoner  on  board  the  galleys 
!  back.  Almost  every  lash  is  fol-  until  the  latter  end  of  1549.  Being  then 
ry  a  stream  of  blood.  From  100  set  at  litierty,  he  passiKl  over  to  England, 
ishes  are  the  highest  numi)er  in-  and,  arriving  in  London,  was  lic^^nsed 
nd  are  considered  equal  to  tho  pun-  either  by  Cnmmer  or  the  protector  Som- 

of  death.     If  tlie  criminal  sur-  erset,  and   apfminted    preacher,    first   at 

le  is  exiled   for  lifit  into  Siberia.  Berwick,  and  ufterwanls  at    Newcastle. 

ly,  the  nose  was  slit  up,  and  the  In  155:2,  he  wto  appointed  cha|>lain  to 

t  oft,  in  addition,  and  a  W  (icor,  Edward .  VI,    and   prcoclie<l  before   the 

cut  in  the  skin  of  the  fort^head,  king,  at  Wostniinster,  who  recommended 

de  indelible   by  nibbing  hi  gun-  Cranmcr  to  give  him  tlie  living  of  All- 

:    At  present,  the  two  fonner  pun-  hallowjt,  in  London,  which  Knox  diKrlincd, 

IS  at  least,  are  aiiolished.    If  the  not  choosing  to  conform  to  the  English 

1  is  sentenced  to  a  smaller  nunilxT  liturgy,  hie  said  that  he  refused  a  bish- 
io,  tlic  lost  jMut  of  the  punishment  opric,  reganling  all  prelacy  as  savoring  of 
aflictcd,  ami  he  is  s<Mit  to  SilKTia  the  kin^rdoni  of  antichrist  He,  however, 
V  yean  only*  continued  his  practice  as  an  idneniry 
c,  Jolm,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  preacher,  until  tlie  accession  of  Mary,  ui 
tion  in  Scotland,  was  descended  1554,  when  he  quined  England,  and 
D  ancient  family,  and  l>om  at  souglit  refuge  at  Geneva,  where  he  had 
,  in  East  Lothian,  in  1505.  He  not  long  resided  before  he  was  invite<l, 
!  his  education  at  the  univereity  by  the  English  congregation  of  refugees 
Andrews,  where  he  took  the  dv-  at  Fmnkfort,  to  become  their  minister. 
'  master  of  arts  much  l)eforo  the  lie  unwillingly  accepted  tliis  invitation,  at 
ge.  Having  embraced  the  eccle-  the  request  of  John  Cahiu,  and  continued 
I  profeftiioii,  he  begun,  as  usual,  his  S(>rvice8  until  embroiled  in  a  dir^pute 
iC  study  of  Fcholastic.  divinity,  hi  with  doctor  Cox,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely, 
le  so  miicii  disitinguitilicd  himself,  who  strenuously  contended  for  the  litur|^ 

was  aclmitted  into  priest's  ordeni  of  king  Edward.      Knox,  in  his  usual 

the  time  appointed  by  the  canons,  stylo  of  bold  vituperation,  having,  in  a 

D  became  weiirv  of  the  theology  treatise  published  in  Enghuid,  called  the 
29* 
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Olid  was  iiitniBted  with  thn  command  of  Knox  was  as  amiable  in  private  as  he  im 

the  tirtillcr}'  deportment,  with  the  rank  of  eminent  in  public  life.    His  Bocial  and 

brigudicr-gcucrul,  in  which  he  remained  domestic  qualities  were  of  a  kind  to  rvn- 

uiitil  the  termination  of  the  war.  Through-  der  him  wanniy  belovc<l  and  adniincd  by 

out  the  whole  crintest  lie  wns  actively  en-  all  who  possessed  his  afiection  and  fiieiid- 

gagcd,  principally  near  tlie  commander-  ship.     11  is  imagination  was  ajtlent,  and 

in-cliieff  whose  confidence  he  eminently  his  undcrstandinc  sound,  and  he  had  im- 

enjoyed.     In  tlie  battles  of  Trenton  and  proved  his  mind  greatly  by  atudy.    lliK 

Princeton,  Germantown  and  Monmouth,  mtegrity    was   uuimpeadiable,    aiud   he 

he  displayed  peculiar  skill  and  bniven',  courase  and  perseverance   were  luuur- 

and  subsequently  contributed  greatly  to  passed. 

the  capture  of  Coniwallis  at  York  town.        Kobold,  in  Giermany ;  a  spirit  which 
Immediately  after  this  event,  he  was  ere-  differs  from  the  spectre  in  never  having 
ated  a  major-general  by  congress,  at  the  been  a  living  human  creature.    It  cor- 
recommeiidution   of  Washington.     The.  responds  to  tlie    Englisli   goUifu     The 
capture  of  that  place  having  put  a  period  ko1)old  is  connected  with  a  house,  or  a 
to  the  war,  he  was  named  one  of  tiie  family,    and    appears   in    bodily    shape, 
commissioners  to  adjust    the    terms    of  Though  iuclinecl  to  mischievous  teozing, 
|HMicr — a  duty   which   was  satisfactorily  thev  (to,  on  the  whole,  more  good  than 
]>erfonnc(l.    He  was  deputed  to  receive  evil  to  men,  except  when  irriuited.     In 
the  surrender  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  minims,  thev  arc  thought  to  appear, 
and  shortly  aflenvards  was  appointed  to  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  blue  flaine, 
the  command  at  West  Point,  where  he  sometimes  in  that  of  a  dwarfish  child,  and 
had  to  execute  the  delicate  and  difficult  to    indicate    rich    veins.      They  do  the 
task  of  disbanding  the  anny,und  hiducing  miners  mischief  when  disturlicd  by  tbem. 
a  soldier}',  disposed  to  turhuh^nce  by  their        Koch,  Christopher  William,  proiewor 
privations  and  sufferings,  to  resume  quiet-  of  law  at  Strasburg,  and  a  writer  wvU 
ly  the  character  of  citi/^ns.    In  March,  versc<l  in  die  history  of  tlie  middle  agr^ 
1785,  he  was  api^ointetl  by  congress  to  bom  17;J7,  at  Buxweiler,  in  Alsace^  coa- 
toiccerd  general  Lincoln  in  the  sccretari-  ducted  the  school  for  teaching  public  hv 
ship  of  war,  and   in  this  office  he  was  in    Stnisburg    with    such    success,   that 
continued  by  president  Washington  atbT  scholars  flocked  thither  from  the  tnostdi*-. 
the  adoption  of  the  present  conntitution  tant  countries.     In  1701,  Koch  published 
of  thf  I'.  States.     His  dutirs  were  sulnjc-  his  Commentatio  de  CoUatione  IHgniiatvm 
qiKMitly  much  increased,  when  he  receiv-  et  Benefinorum  tcdesiasticorutn  in  Imprm 
ed  charge  of  the  navy  de|MUtment;  and     Gennnnico,  and,  in  178!),  his  Conimentanr 
Aniirica  is  ^n>utly  indebted  to  his  etforts  U{>on  the  Pragmatic. Sanction.     In  Pans 
tor  the  cn'ation  of  onr  naval  power.     For  he  collected  (17G2)  materials  for  tlio  con- 
11  y<'ars,  the  functions  of  the  war  office  tinuation  of  the  Historia  Zaeritigft-Badtn- 
wi'.Tv.  disclmrged   by  general  Knox.    At  .ti>,  whi<*li  appeared  under  the  iianie  of 
the  end  of  that  peritnl,  in  l7fM,  he  ob-  SclKX'ptlin,  who,  however,  had  only  com- 
taincd  a  reluctant  consent  from  Wasliing-  pos4Hl  the  first  volume.     In  17H0,  Jo9i*|jh 
ton  to  retire,  in  ordtT  that  he  might  ade-  II  confcrrcHluponKoch  the  rank  of  noble- 
quntcly   provide  for  his  fiunily,   the  snl-  man.     Ht>  rpmainc*d  a  profi^ssor  in  Stns- 
ary  attached  to  his  office  l)eing  insuffi-  burg,  until  the  university  wns  bn>ken  U}k 
cirnt  for  that  purpose.     He  then  settled  In  178!^  he  was  s<>nt  as  deputy  to  Pahs 
in  ihr  District  of  Maine,  where  he  jios-  by  the  Protentants  in  Alsuce,  in  onler  tn 
M'Ksed  a  large  tnict  of  laiKJ,  in  the  right  of  obtain  the  acknowledgment  of  tht'ir  ci\'il 
his  wife;  Init  he  did  not  abtuidon  entirely  and  reiigioiLS  freedom, which  was  e(iecte<i 
public  lite,  being  rejR'atedly   induced  to  by  the  decret;  of  the  17th  August,  17S.W. 
become  a  nienihiT  both  of  the  house  of  A  tier  tlie  bivaking  out  of  the  n^volution. 
repn'sentatives  and  of  the  council  of  the  he  was  k<miI,  by  the  departnirnt  of  thr 
state.     In  17!)8,  when  our  relations  with  Lower  Rhine,  as  deputy  to  tlie  legisdati^Y 
FnuH'c   wore  a   hostile   asjM'ct,    he  was  iLssenibiy,    where  he  sIiowimI    biinst-if  a 
called  U|M.>iif  amongst  others,  to  command  friend  to  constitutional   iiKmurchv.    Tur 
in  our  army  ;  hut  the  ))oaeetMl  turn  which  anarchists  tlin>w  him  into   prison,  from 
affairs  took  allowed  him  soon  to  return  to  which  he  was  not  deliveriMl  till  atler  II 
his  niirement.     He  died  Oet.  '^5,  l8(Xi,  at  months'  continement,  and  ihe  overthrow 
liisseatinThomaston,  Main4>,  attlie  ageof  of  RolK'spiem\      In   1802,   he   w:ln  np- 
TH).     His  deadi  wa«<  caused  by  internal  in-  pointed  a   memlier  of  the  tribunate,  in 
llammaiion,  the  cons«*quence  of  swallow-     which  capacity  he  did  much  for  the  r  blu- 
ing  the    bone  of  a    chicken.     General  ration  of  order  in  church  aflUirs,  and  the 
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I  had  long  ond  angry  con-  the  Reformation  of  Religion  within  th'* 

him  on  that  and  other  orca-  Realm  of  Scotland,  to  the  fourth  edition 

J  he  never  |juid  tlie  shght-  of  which  ( Edinburgh,  173^,  folio)  pav  aji- 

ithcr  to  8CX  or  nink.     He  |>ended  ail  his  other  workfl.  (See  M'CrirN 

equal  openncKS  against  tlie  Life  qf  Knox,) 

IVIary  with  a  Papist ;  and  Knox,  Vicesinius,  D.  D. ;  an  eminent 
his  union,  bi>ing  induced  to  divine,  autlior  of  a  variety  of  workK,  botli 
bsenedjin  the  course  of  his  in  theology  and  polite  literature.  lie  was 
"  Ciod  wjt  nv(T  them,  for  lioni  December  fc^,  1753,  and  edueate<l  at 
and  ingnitiiude,  hoys  and  Oxfonl.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  h«^ 
the  year  ir)07,  he  pn'ached  was  chosen  his  succesBor  in  the  head- 
le  coronation  of  James  VI,  mastership  of  Tunbridge  grauiniurnehocil, 
liad  bern  dethroned,  and  over  which  he  presided  33  yearn,  till,  re- 
nted n*gent.  In  1573,  he  tiring  in  1812,  he  was  himself,  in  turn, 
ffenderi  with  a  convention  succeeded  by  his  son.  His  works,  many 
t  Lt'ith,  for  permitting  the  of  which  imve  been  translated  into  va'- 
'shop  and  bishop  to  n*main  nous  European  languages,  an',  Essays, 
ig*s  minority,  although  he  moral  and  literary  (three  volumes,  8vo. 
the  ngulation:^  adopted  in  and  ]2mo.);  Lil>end  Education  (twovol- 
eir  elections.  At  this  time,  umes,  8vo.  and  12mo.)-;  Wumr  Even- 
ti  was  (|uite  broken,  and  he  inga  (three  volumes,  8vo.  and  Idmo.) ; 
ditioiinj  t:Iiock  by  the  news  Personal  Nobility,  or  Letters  to  a  young 
e  of  St.  Hartholomew.  He  Nobleman  (one  volume,  12mo.);  Chris- 
strength  enough  to  prea(rh  tian  Philoso|>iiy  (two  volumes,  ]2ma) ; 
ich  he  desired  tlie  French  Considerations  on  the  Nature  and  Eflica- 
light  be  acquainted  with,  cy  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (one  volume, 
-  took  to  his  lied,  and  died  8vo.),  and  a  ])amphlet  On  the  national 
157*2.  He  was  interred  at  Importance  of  classical  Education,  with  a 
veml  lords  attending,  and  \'ariety  of  sennons  on  different  occasions; 
c  earl  of  Morton,  that  day  expurgated  editions  of  Horace  and  Juvc- 
who,  when  he  was  laid  in  nal,  and  a  series  of  selections  from  the 
aimed,  "There  lies  he  who  works  of  the  best  English  authors,  gener- 
he  face  of  man,  who  hatii  ally  known  as  Elegant  Extracts,  and  Ele- 
catened  with  dug  and  dag-  gant  Epistles.  Doctor  Knox  wrote  the 
th  ended  his  days  in  i)eacjc  Latin  language  with  great  purit}'  and  ele- 
»r  hi*  had  God's  providence  gance,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  lie  died 
him  in  an  especial  manner  September  (),  1821. 
was  sought."  The  char-  Knox,  Henry,  a  major-general  in  the  ar- 
Muinunt  reformer  has  been  my  of  the  U.  States,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Ju- 
(xrtor  Kol)ertsou,  in  his  His-  1^'  25,  1750,  and  received  the  best  educa- 
id,  w  lio,  in  obser\'ing  upon  tjon  which  the  schools  of  his  native  town 
his  deportment,  imix'tuosi-  could  afford.  He  connncnced  busine.sj>. 
md  zealous  intolemnce,  ob-  as  a  bookseller,  when  quite  young,  but  re- 
e  qualities  which  now  ren-  linquished  it  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
amiable,  fitted  him  to  ad-  revolutionary  war,  in  order  to  devote  his 
brmation  mnong  a  fierce  energies  to  the  cause  of  his  coimtry.  He 
nabird  him  to  encounter  had  previously,  at  the  age  of  18,  been 
surmount  o])|)Osition,  to  chosen  one  of  the  ofiiccis  of  a  company 
'  gentle  spirit  would  have  of  grenadiers,  and  evinced  a  fondness  and 
i  Kn-)\  was  a  man  of  ex-  ability  for  the  militiirT  profession.  At  tlie 
«,  gn'at  intellrctuid  energy,  Iwttle  of  Bunker  hill,  he  sen-ed  as  a  vol- 
\^pidity,  and  exemplar}*  pie-  unteer,  and  wa."?  constantly  exposed  to 
y.  He  was  twice  married,  danger  in  reconnoitring  the  movements 
sr»ns  by  his  first  wife.  His  of  the  enemy.  He  soon  aflf-rwards  un- 
uldition  to  those  ain'ady  dcrtook  the  perilous  and  arduous  task  of 
',  a  raithfnl  Admonition  to  procuring  from  the  Canadian  frontier 
of  tli»*  (fospel  of  Christ  in  some  pieces  of  orditance,  thfc  American 
of  lCn«rliind  (I5r4);  a  Let-  army  being  entirely  destitute  of  artilkr}* — 
Mary,  lir«:fnt  of  Scotland :  an  enterprise  which  he  sncc^s>fully  ac- 
nrtjiiifin  to  England  for  the  complishc^l.  He  received  the  most  flat- 
ciuL'  of  Christ's  Gospel,  tering  testimonials  of  approbation  fmm 
h  appear"..?  his  Histt^ry  of  the   commander-in-chief    and    con^irca^ 
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mid  wtw  intniHtiHi  with  the*  cominund  of  Knox  was  as  amiable  in  private  a«  he  1 

the  artillor}'  di'iMirtnirnt,  with  the  rank  of  «?inineiit  in  publir  life.     1 1  in  Hoi'ial  i 

bi-ipi(lii'r-p'n<'niK  in  wliich  \iv  nMiuiinod  doino8tic  quiUiiiest  wi^n*  of  a  kind  to  v 

until  the  ifrniiiiatiun  of  the  war.  Through-  der  him  wannly  U'loviil  and  adniiivd 

nut  the  whoK>  rontivt  he  w:lh  aetively  en-  all  who  poi«M-»«efl  his  utltTtioii  niklffir 

<niged,  priiiei|Milly  near  the  commander-  s'liip.     Ill**  iinn^iiiutitm  was  aLrdeu^ 

in-cliief,  whoite  eonfidcnce  he  eminently  hiii  umlenrtundinj;  Mund,  and  he  haf* 

enjoyeil.     In  the  liattles  of  Tn^nion  and  proved  his  mind  f^rently  by  «udj. 

rriiieetiin,  (lennfintown  and  Monmouth,  uitegrity    wuh    uuim|M'ar liable,    av 

he  displayed  fM^eidiar  Hkill  and  bra  von*,  coura£e  and   iK'neverauce    wera  ' 

and  MibMMpiently  contributed   ^'atly  to  |»aj«(ed. 

thu  eaptun*  f>f  CnniwalliH  at  Vorktown.        Kobolu,  in  (j<>miany ;  a  apiri* 

Immediately  at\«T  this  event,  he  wua  on*-  ditfei>»  from  the  8|iectre  in  never 

au>d  a  mnjtir-Keiiunil  by  eoiip^'ss,  ut  the  bi^'n  a  living;  human  creature, 

rt'commeiiilaiion    of  WiL^hiufnon.      Tiie  n-HiMinds  to  the    Kngliali    fcMi 

raptun^  of  that  plaee  haviN<(  put  a  |NTi<Nl  ko)N>ld  is  eonnerted  willi  a  bn 

to  the  war,  hv  was  named  one  «»f  tlie  fiunily,    and    ap|M*iirB    in    bodi' 

I'ommissioners  to  adjust    tlie    tirniis    of  Though  iiirliiie«l  to  mi?irhievo    - 

|H'ai'f — u  duty   whieh   was  siuisfatrtorily  thev  (lo,  on  the  whole,  mora 

IMTtbrmeil.     lie  wils  deputed  tti  n reive  evil  to  men,  exee|il  when  irr 

the  surn'iider  of  the  city  of  New  York,  th(!  mines,  they  are  thoucht 

and  shiirtly  atlerwanls  w:is  appointetl  to  sf>metimes  in  tlie  Rha|ieof  a  . 

die  eonmuuid  at  West  I'tiint,  where  lie  soinetiineti  in  that  of  a  dwwfr 

had  to  e\i*rute  tht>  delicate  and  ditliculc  to    indieate    rich    veina.     1 

task  of  dislmiidin^'  the  anny,  and  inducing*  miners  miKchief  when  duKiir- 
a  Holdiery,  di>(M>!4«*«l  to  turl>uleiic(>  by  their        Koch,  Clirislopher  WUfii 

privations  and  sutreriiiKs,  to  n-sunie  quiet-  of  law  at   Strasiliurg,  and 

iy  the  c  ha  meter  of  eiii/i'iis.     In  Marrh,  verMHl  in  die  hwtor}'  of  the 

l/tiCi,  he  was  apiKiinteil  by  eoujn^tM  to  Imni  I7:i7,  at  BuxweikTt  ■ 

sucrei'd  p-iiend  Ijneoln  in  the  Hecretari-  ducted  the  acliool  for  teach 

siiip  of  wiif,  ant  I   in  this  otlice  he  w;is  in    Stnwbure    with    aiich 

rontiiiut'd  by  president  Wa-^hiufcion  atbT  scholan  flocRed  thither  fint 

ihi>  ndiiptidii  of  the  pnr^'iit  constitution  tant  countries.     In  I7G1,  I ' 

iif  t!!"  r.  St.'iti"^.     Ilis  diitif  •«  wiTc  sul)S(>-  hi^  f Tom /n^n/n/io  i/^  (\iUai' 

MUi-Mtlv  triu<'fi  iiM*r<-a<«iMK  ^^ht'n  in*  n-ceit-  tt  lifntfinonun  trrUnntiic 

id  i*!i-irL'<'  <>I   till'  iiaw   depiirtntt'iiT ;  and  ^ftnn'iaiVo,  and,  in  17^!l,  1 

\iri'  i'i'  :i  i-o  I'n-.iiJs    iri'lrliti'd  In  liit  filiirts  ii|»ou  thf  I'rnf^matic  San 

\'T  \U"  iTi-iiitiri  "it'iiiir  ii:i\:il  powiT.     For  In*  citllrctiil  (17(22)  mater 

II    M-ars.  tiir  iMiii'tion'*  of  t1ii>  war  olHef  tiiiNatioii  t>f  the //iffiMia 

wrp'  il'»i*ti,'n.rf'd   by    i:i  riml   Kiio\.     At  .vm,  wliieh  appean'il  un* 

il!«'  ♦rii]  ill"  iln!  p- ri'iil.  in   17!M.  In*  ah-  SelitM'ptlin,  who,  liowcv 

!:iiip  ii  a  r'i  htrtani  i'<iii<i'  nt  tr<»rii  W.^^hiiiu-  {Nisi'd  llie  first  vohniie. 

tmi  tii  ri-tii<-.  in  onli  r  that  Ip'  uiiiiUl  ad*-  1 1  eriiitern*«l  u|»on  Kuch 

ilM-!T*-l\    |iriividi'   tor  lii<-  tjiiiiil;»,   tJn'  kiI-  man.     lb' n'lnaini-d  a  f 

urv   art.-.i'ii'd  !•>  Iii-  ntrp-r    ln-iW'  iiisutli-  bnrL',  miiil  tlif  univenur 

•'ini!    t  »»•  that   jHMpo-.-.      ||i>  ih«ri  si-uliil  In  I7'*V,  be  wa>  M'tit 

in  tht    |)i-^!rii"i  nf  Mmm:--.  wlirn-   lie   |m»*.  b\  the  i'^oIe^tanI^  in 

><•  >-  -1  :<  I  T'.'t-  II. ••'I  oflrniil,  ill  i\iv  riiilii  i>f  ol»iaiii  ilit*  aeknowled- 

hi-  wih  :  hill  III-  liiil  iio!  ab.'iiidoi)  ••iiiin-ly  anil  reli|7ioM?«  !ii'i*doin. 

p;ili'ii-   It*',  In  MIL'  r|H-ri'iil)\    niibii'i'd    to  li\    ih<'  deen*e  of  the 

i';r'i:ri-  a  rrp  Mih- r  U>l)i  «it  tin-  ImU'-i'  til'  Alb-r  tin'  bn'.ikilifP  ui 

Pii|i -•  !.'.iri\.  -  :.!i.!  i.f*  ihi-  !••  uiiij]  of  till-  Im-   uji-*  "Jt-nt,  bv   tlie 

-*.-';i-.     Ih  l#'"*,  uiiii  i-Hi   r- lii-ini.s  with  Lower  Kliine.  sv*  ile| 

I'ro:'"'     v\"i"     .!    h"*'il«-    :  'iH'-t.    le*    w.i**  :t<ow-!ii!tI_\,    when'   hi 

i'.lI!'  ■!  ■:;•■  i  .  .:">><MM..t  ,,t|,,  |-^^  |,,  ,  i.||||ii;iiii{  |'n*-ntl  (••  eniisiitutioi 

.:i  Kiir  -iiiii\  :  In:  th<   |m:ii-.  I'll  turn  uhii-h  anari'lii^tt   llin-w    ht 

.ir!'i;i-^  r  «'k  a  I'V*.   -(  i,.'ii  >  »  n  to  n  nirn  to  whu'li  lie  wtm  imi 

h:"  n  :ii'  ill-  lit.     lb  .li.  !'.».•.  •».'!.  I -mi,  ai  iii'inih^'  eoiitini'iiien 

ill'*'   .•  Ml  riii-:i.  I-"' :  .  M ::' :.'i'   a;»i  i«r  iif  l(iibi-'«[)i'-rn'.      I 

.'•(i.      lli>  d'-adi  '•^■l■>  >-.-i-i>- i|  h'.    I'iri-l'liid  III-  |MMi.tril    a    l)irrillM*r 

tl  i::,M..,"i'-i-,  tie    i'"i. -■■,■.•  in-i    ••!'  »\%  .llnW  -  whh'ii  e:,jii(i'il\  ||r  i 

an:    I'uc    Uiiie   of  a    cL:i'k<.  n.     (i<ii<T..l  rali<  >u  *  f  order  iu  - 
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liBhmcnt  of  the  Protestant  uuivcr-  served  with  the  Austrian  army  in  Naples. 

Strasburg.    Aflcr  tlie  dissolution  He  died  Aug.  2i\  1836.    He  fed  an  excel- 

tribunate,  Koch  refused  to  fill  any  lent  collection  of  antiques. 

•ffice ;  but  tlie  govcmnicut  granted  Kou,  or  Com,  or  Koom  (ancient  Choa- 

itbout  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  71a);  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Irak ;  150  miles 

'  of  3000  francs,  and,  in  1810,  the  N.  Ispahan ;  Ibii.  5P  14'  E. ;  lat.  34"  20f 

rector  in  the  univcrRity  at  Stnis-  N. ;  plopulation,  about  15,0001    It  is  said 

He  died  Oct  25,  1813.    Bcadcs  to  have  conmined,  formerly,  15,000  houses, 

vc-named  works,  ho  is  the  audior  but  is  now  much  reduced,  and  exhibits 

fbllowii)g :     Thbleg  stinkdoffiqiits  extensive  ruins.     It  is  esteemed  by  the 

$on$  iouiyeraines  de.  PEwrope  (Stras-  Persians  a  holy  city,  and  has  a  celebrated 

1782 — 1784) ;    flist.    abritrie   des  mosque,  and  an  aiiyluni  for  debtors,  who 

de  Paix  depuis  la  Puix  ae  Wtst-  are  protected  imd  sujipoited.    One  of  the 

Basil,  17i)l,  4  vols. ;  continued  by  mosques  is  highly  esteemed  by  tlie  Per- 

Paris,  181  ti,  15  vols.);  Tableau  des  sians,  l)ecaiise  of  the  scpulchri'S  of  Shdi 

ions  de  VEwrope  depuis  le  BovU-  Sophy  and  his  son  Shan  Abbas  II,  and 

nt  de  VEmpire  Homain  en  Occident  that  of  Sidy  Fatima,  grand-daughter  of 

1802,   Parus  1814  et  soq.,  4  vols.);  Mohamme(f.    These  tombs  are  frequented 

hit  des  TVaiUs  entre  la  t}rance  et  Us  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Persia,  who 

lets  iiranghes  depuis  la  Paix  de  resort  hither  once  a  year  to  pay  their 

tiie ;   with  a  now    collection    of  devotions.    Koni  is  celebrated  for  manu- 

itic  documents  (ISiisil,  1802).  Koch  facturinff  tlic  best  sobres  and  ponianls  of 

ion  of  great  acuteness,  equanimity,  all   Persia.    The  walls  of  the  town  are 

%  and  nobleness  of  cliaracter.  ^ody,  and  it  has  seven  gates.    The  grand 

vig;  Gennan  forking;  prefixed  to  liazar  cnMues  the  town  fmm  one  gate  to 

^graphical  names,  as,   K&nigs-  the  other ;  besides  which,  there  are  others 

Dg's  mountain).  well  furnished  with  coffee-houses,    and 

;  an  Indo-Gcrmanic  word,  signi-  sho))S  of  various    kinds.    The    country 

ountain ;  e.  g.  Hindookoh  (n'loun-  round  about  is  fertile  in  rice  and  fruit 

India).  Komorpt,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  • 

k ;  a  seaport  of  Russia,  the  chief  Koniom,  in  Ilungiuy,  with  11,500  inhab- 

Rnssian  Laptund  (now  called  the  itants,  has  a  gynmasium,  and  carries  on 

»f  Kola),  in   Archangrlskoe ;  540  some  commerce.     On  the  island  of  Schiitt. 

r.  Petersburg;  Ion.  S^O'  E.;  lat  2000  paces  distant,  between  the  Waag  and 

N. ;  houses,  50 ;  churches,  2.    It  Danube,  is  a  fortress,  recendy  erected, 

ed  near  the  North  sea,  on  the  river  which  is  rendoretl  almost  impregnable  by 

vhich  forms  a  bay  at  its  mouth,  nauire  and  art. 

s  a  considerable  flsherv  for  whales,  Kotiiosberg  (that  is,  king's  mountain) ; 

8y  and  other  fi^h,  whicli  the  in  hah-  the  capital  of  Prussia   ProfMer,  seat  of 

lire  for  sale.    The  circle,  including  many  civil  and  militaiy  authorities,  and 

ole  of  Russian  Lapland,  is  very  superior  judicial  tribunals;  63,800  inhab- 

and  thinly  peo()led,  supposed  to  itants ;  4108  houses ;  lat  54°  42^  12^'  N. ; 

not  more  than  2000  inhabitants.  Ion.  20°  21/  £.      It  is  situated  on  the 

BERG.    (See  Colberg.)  Pregel,  not  far  from  the  hiflux  of  tliis 

i3f.    (See  Colin.)  river  into  the  Frische  HafT.    Konigsberff 

LER,  baron  of;  Austrian  field-mar-  is  an  important  seaport  of  the  Baltic,  and 

utenaiit ;"  one  of  the  commissioners  formerly  belonged  to  the  Haiiseatic  league, 

•companied  Napoleon,  in  1814,  to  It  has  some  considerable  buildings,  as,  for 

Aer  his  abdication.     KoIIer  had  to  instance,  the  cathedral,  ^vitli  the  tombs  of 


less  cxiKJsed  to  danger.      When  has  at  present  300  students.    It  is  largely 

returned  fnjm   Ellia,  he  fulfilled  endowed  for  poor  students.    The  libniiy 

on's  wish  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  contains  60,000  volumes.    Tlie  astrono- 

rce  bptween  Genoa  and  Elba.    Tho  mer  Bessel  is  a  professor  of  this  university, 

t  of  Kolier  is  highly  praiseworthy,  Kant  taught  here  a  long  time.     Large 

onsider  how  much  tlie  passions  of  vt^ssels  cannot  sail  up  to  the  city,  but  they 

ere  excited  against  Napoleon,  and  are  obliged  to  remain  at  Pillau,  the  fortrpwa 

uch  a  liberal  treatment  of  him  was  and  port  of  Konissbeig.    Its  commerce 

Btrued.    General  Kolier  afterwards  has  very  much  decbned. 
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KoNiosMARK,  Maria  Aurora,  countess  o(  instance,  the  invaluable  pictures  of  the 

one  of  the  many  mistresses  of  Augustus  11,  Dresden  gallery,  in  times  of  war.    It  cao- 

king  of  Polimd  and  elector  of  Saxony,  not  bo  undermined,  nor  can  it  be  rcducpd 

i)oni  about  1678,  was  descended  from  one  by  cutting  off  its  supplies,  as  the  sinaJl 

of  tiic  oldest  families  of  Brandenburg,  garrison  necressary  to  hold  it,  can  not 

She  was  one  of  the  most  celei)rated  women  grain  enough  for  their  subsistcDce  on  the 

of  her  age,  on  account  of  her  personal  top  of  the  mountain.    There  is  a  weD 

chaniis  and  uncommon  talents,  and  of  the  1172  feet  deep.    About  600  people  rcarie 

part    which    she    performe<l  in  politics,  on  the  top.    The  cannon  of  the  fbrtrm 

While  a  girl,  she  wrote  and  spoke  Swe-  command  the  town  below  it  on  the  rirer 

dish,Gcnnan,  Fmnch,  Italian  and  English,  £ll>e.    The  Lilicnstein  (q.  v.)  is  oppositf. 

read  the  classitrii  in  tlio  original,  had  an  ex-  Kopeck  ;  a  Ru^iau  coin.  (See  Gopeefc, 

tensive  knowledge  of  history  and  geogra-  and  Coin.) 

phy,  and  even  composed  poems  in  French  Kopf  ;  Gennan  for  head;  appearing  in 

and  Italian.    She  played  on  sevoml  instni-  many  geographical  wonls,   for  summit; 

nicntK,  c(impose<l  music,  and  sang  and  also,  koppe. 

painted  with  great  skill.    Several  proofs  Korais.    (See  Cbroy.) 

of  licr  talent  fur  ]>uinting  still  remain  at  Koran  .  (M-Koranj    i.  e.    (he    Konm, 

iiuedlinburg.      She  had  also  a  delicate  which  means  originally  the  reading',  or 

wit    and    line    iM)we»   of  conveivation.  that  which  is  to  he  read;   also  called  d 

Thus  git\od  and  accomplished,  she  arrived,  Fhrkanj  because  it  is  divided   into  114 

in  1(>IM,  in  Dresden,  with  hvr  two  sisters,  suras  or  chapters ;   also  al  Moshaf,  the 

Th(;  elector  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  volume ;  al  Kitah,  the  book ;   td  Mkr, 

sight  She  rejecleil,  for  a  long  time,all  his  the  recollection)  is  the  religious  code  of 

oners,  though  he  tried  every  means  to  the  Muhammetians,  written  in  Arabic  by 

gain   her:  at  last  she  yielded,  and  ap-  Moliannncd.    The  narts  were   collected 

pearrd  at  court  as  his  mistress.    She  bore  into  a  volume   by  Sf  ohaiiimed*a  fitthn- 

iiim  a  son,  tlic  famous  marshal    Saxe.  in-law  and  successor,  Abubekir.    Acroid* 

(q.v.)    But  when  the  passion  of  the  fickle  ing  id  the  Mohammedan    doctrine,  the 

king  cooled,  the  countess  knew  how  to  prophet  received    the   Koran   fit>in   ifae 

sustain  her  misfortune  with  dignity ;  and  angel  Gabriel,   written   upon   parclinirat 

he  alwavs  remained  on  tonus  of  friend-  made  of  the    skin  of  the    ram    whirli 

ship  witfi  her.    By  his  influence  she  wds  Abraliam  sacrificed  in  tlie  room  of  h» 

iippointod,  by  the  court  of  V'iiMina,  super-  son  Isaac.    The  volume  was  omameoieJ 

intendent  of  Quedlinhurg  (iu  1700),  where  whh  precious  stones,  gold  ami  silver,  fnmi 

she  rosidt'd,  at  hitervals,  until  her  death.  Paradise.    According  to  otlier  tiaditioiA 

Till"  king's  esieern  for  hrr  talents  a]>pears  Mohiunmed  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  tie 

from  tho  cinnunstanre  that  ho  sent  her,  in  Koran  with  the  assistance  of  a  Peman 


her,  and  very  benevolent    towards    the  nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  ilwe 

[ioar.     Her  brother,  count  Philip  Christo-  two  fK^rsons,  though  it  appears  beyond  i 

ph(T,  the   lust  male  of  this  family,  was  doubt,   less  from  the  author*8  d<»ctiiD(« 

assassinated,  in  16JM,  in  the  ntstleof  Han-  than  from  the  expressions,  his  tales,  and 

over,   by  the  order  of  the  elcH'tor  Er-  his  mentioning  several  prophets,  &C.,  thai 

nest  Augustus,  liecausti  he  liad  otf(?red  to  he  was  well  acquainted  with  tlie  Old  and 

assist  the  princess  Sophia  Dorothea  (who  New  TesUiment,  though  he  himself  citw 

<Ued  in  prison  at  Ahlen,  I?2())  in  her  pro-  only  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms.    In 

jected  flight.  the  21si  cliapter,  he  represents  the  \\- 

Ko.nigstkin;   a  mountain-fortress,  on  mighty  as  saying,  "I  have  piDmiflod,iB 

the  KIIk',  in  tluj  kingdom  of  Saxony,  not  the  books  of  Moses  and  in  the  PteliM 

far  from  the  frunli«  r  of  Bohemia,    It  is  that  mv  virtuous  servants  on  earth  ahaH 

imf)n'j;jjuabK\     A    solitar}     mountain    of  have  the  earth  for  theu-  inheritance.'*    A 

sandstone  rises  140O  feel  almost  jxirpen-  numl»er   of  passages   might    be    qiioiMl 

diculurly:  llie  surtiire  is  mon'  than  a  mile  which  j)n»ve  his  knowledge  of  the  whofc 

hi  circumfen  lice.      But  the  fortress  is  of  Bible ;  and  not  only  was  he  acquainted 

no  military  importance,  as  it  cannot  ser\e  with  the  religious  svstcms  of  ilic  Ji  w» 

for  a  rallying  point  or  point  of  support  for  and  Christians,  but  akso  wiili  those  of  the 

an  army,  nor  imiMide  the  march  of   an  Sabreans  and  Magians,  from  all  of  which 

eiitmy.     It  Ls  very  useful,  however,  as  a  he  seems  to  have  drawn  materials  which 

place  of  deposit  for  precious  articles,  for  he  incorporated  into  a  s\-stcm,  aflcr  the 
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pttaUuihiiig  a  reKgion  in  his  coun-  from  the  graven  to  appear  hcfbre  God  ;** 
ere  numterlcsB  sects  of  na^s,  and  further,  **  A  sound  of  the  tnimpct  of 
rhristians,  Sabeans  and  Magions  judgment  will  aseeinblR  all  men  before 
had  risen  in  his  mind.  He  lived,  my  throne,  and  every  one  fthajl  there  rc- 
vell  known,  much  in  solitude,  ceivc  the  rewanl  of  his  deeds."  In  re- 
le  doubtless  meditated  on  his  doc-  gard  to  the  form  of  the  last  judgment, 
Eld  the  great  mission  which  he  Mohammed  followed  tlie  doctrines  of  the 
hinweif  called  upon  to  accomnliKh.  Jews  and  Magians ;  for  instnne^^  the  pas- 
H  not  reject  the  doctrines  of  any  sago  of  the  narrow  bridge  Al-Simt  (q.  v.), 
;  takes  trom  all.  He  asserts  that  tlie  lKX)k  in  which  all  the  actions  of  men 
es  to  restore  the  true  faitli  to  its  are  set  down,  and  the  scale  in  which  they 
The  unity  of  God  is  his  fimdamen-  are  weighed.  Mohanuned's  )3aradise,  too, 
ine,  which  is  clearly  laid  down  in  is  quite  Jewish  and  Magiaii.  Another 
boi  of  the  Moslem — **  God  is  God,  dogma  is  set  forth  in  the  Koran,  vet  not 
ihammcfl  is  his  prophet."  The  explicitly,  that  of  the  unchangendle  dc- 
'  God  is  the  very  aim  of  his  mit^-  crees  of  God.  Mohammed  us>ed  the 
j,  according  to  him,  had  been  the  doctrine  of  predestination  with  great  snc- 
and  tlie  basis  of  all  true  religion,  cess,  to  infuse  into  his  adherents  undaunt- 
lich  ceremonies  and  customs  were  ed  courage,  which  elevated  them  above 
cklentally  connected.  Thus  he  all  perils.  Pn)bal)]y  lie  adopted,  in  this 
the  1 1th  chapter  of  the  Koran,  case,  views  already  widely  spread.  Witli 
lake  no  diflference  between  tlmt  the  Sabeeans,  the  l^^lief  in  predestination 
ifod  has  taught  us,  and  that  which  was  firmly  established,  and  founded  on 
n,  Isaac,  Ishmael,  tlie  twelve  the  unchangeable  course  of  the  stars,  and 
loses  and  Jesus  have  learned  from  their  influence  upon  the  life  and  actions 
d.  AVe  believe  in  (jod,  and  are  of  men  and  tlie  course  of  events.  With 
.**  And,  in  the  4th  chapter,  it  is  the  Magians  this  doctrine  followed  from 
2od  commands  thee  to  receive  the  their  system  of  the  goo<l  and  evil  princi- 
wfaich  he  prescribed  to  Noah,  pies,  and  prolmbly  it  had  iiasscd  from 
he  has  revealed  unto  thee,  anil  ooth  to  the  Arabians.  In  regard  to  re- 
le  imparted  to  Abraham,  Moses  ligious  exereist^s,  too,  Mohammed  adopted 
ua."  Who  can  say  whetiier  it  was  such  as  he  found,  giving  mon;  univeraali- 
reofestablishiiig  pure  monotheism  ty  and  pn>cision  to  those  which  were 
country,  or  ambition,  which  led  vague.  The  Koran  prescribes  prayer, 
•  call  himself  a  prophet  ?  Hut  fhstins,  alms,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
the  way  in  which  he  sfieaks  of  his  The  tirst  includes  every  thing  relating  to 
ions,  we  may  discern  an  endeavor  the  purifications  and  nlilutions,  by  which 
eviate  from  ideas  already  adopted,  the  taithful  prepares  himself  for  prayer. 
least,  the  evidence  of  his  l)eing  Mohanmied  considered  this  exercise  of 
'  influenced  by  tliein.  He  pn»-  ihe  ^atest  importance.  When  the 
jO  have  nocturnal  intercourse  with  Tay<*aite^  sent  an  enibass}'  to  the  prophet 
;cl  Gid)riel,  who  brought  him  the  to  request  him  to  alisolve  them  from  the 
precisely  as  it  stands,  verse  for  troublesome  obsen'anee  (if  this  exercise, 
:tiapter  for  chapter,  from  heaven,  his  answer  was,  *•  Religion  is  nothing 
loctrine  of  the  Alagians,  the  angel  without  prayer."  In  anotiier  passage  ho 
is  tiie  angel  of  revelation.  He-  calls  prayer  the  "key  to  imradise."  He 
he  fundamental  do<:trine  of  the  suq)aHSC<l  the  severity  of  the  rabbis,  and 
r  God,  the  Koran  establiehes  sev-  prescribed  prayer  five  Unw»  a  daj-,  with 
aer  articles  of  faitli.  Thus,  in  the  face  tunied  towanls  Mecca.  Tuniing 
8  4,  fi,  7  and  48,  the  doctrine  of  the  fare,  during  prayer,  towanl  a  eerUiin 
nd  bud  angels  is  si?t  forth,  which  j>oint,  is  a  common  cuetoni  with  Orientals, 
ncral  with  the  Arabians  l»efore  It  was  particularly  so  with  the  Jews,  Sa- 
iined.  Mohammed  returns  most  bieans  and  Magians,  who  call  the  ]H)int 
tly  to  tlie  doctrine  of  the  n^surree-  to  which  they  turn  keblu.  lu  the  liegin- 
I  the  last  judgment  The  way  in  ning,  MohamnuMi  adopted  the  same  Juhla 
he  endeavors  to  set  it  forth  'has  with  the  Jews,  i.  e.  tlie  city  of  Jenistdcm. 
nmilarity  with  that  of  St.  Paul.  In  the  second  year,  he  change<l  the  kehla 
iu  borrows  ex])ressioiis  from  tlie  to  Mecca.  The  way  which  he  prescribed 
and  Christian  scriptures,  when  he  for  calling  the  people  to  prayer  was  at 
of  the  lost  judgment.  In  chapUT  first  that  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  but 
said,  **  When  the  trumpet  sounds  he  aflcrwanls  adopted  another.  To  give 
lond  lime,  they  shall  rise  quickly    alms,  was  always  a  particular  trait  of  tlie 
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\Fahian5,  but  Mohammed  made  it  obliga-  nus  Brixien^iifl^  at  Venice,  arcordisg  to 
ion*.    The  pilgriniaf^,  or  something  siini-  some   about   150!),   according   to  othen 
lar,  had  existed   with  most  ^Jcrts  before  iu  1518,  or  as  lato  as  1530.     In  TVm 
idm.     In  rpppect  to  the  civil  lawu,  relating  mimbr.  ^ilboncnsii  Introd,  in  Chnidaic»  Lin- 
to  polygniny,  divoix*e,  inheritance,  &c^  ^ruaifi  (Puvia,  15!lU),  thi«  alitjnn  is  mat- 
Mofiammed  fullowo«l,  stnp  for  step,  the  tioned,  and  a  passage  cited,  wlili  n^ftfifore 
laws  of  Moses  and  the  <lecision3  of  the  to  tlie  sheet  and  tlie  page ;  it  l»s,  tliere- 
rabbis,  only  adapting  them  to  tlie  cus-  fore,  certainly  existcil,  but  no  oopy  is  to  he 
toms  and  prejudices  of  his  cuuntninen.  found  in  any  library.    The  earliest  edition, 
As  for  the  propagation  of  his  religion,  at  present  known,  is  by  Abr.  Hiiikelmiuin 
Mohamineil  only  requires  from  converts  (llainb^l6iU,4to.);  another,  witli  a  Latio 
the  pronimciation  of  the  wonls  of  hLs  fun-  tnuisiation  (Padua,  Ui9^,  fol.) ;  still  anotlm 
damental  doctrine ;  he  enjoins  no  al>juni-  was  published  by  order  of  Catharine  11,  hr 
tion,  no  violent  sefMUTitiou  from  a  former  Mollali  Tsmaii  Ismael  (Petursburg,  17<?, 
faith.    To  the  Jews  he  says,  that  he  only  small  folio;  new  edition,  1790  and  ITiti; 
oomcH  to  restore  tlic  taitli  of  their   fa-  reprinted,  Kasan,  ItfOO,  fed. ;  anutiier  ed, 
thers  iu   its   purity;    to   the   Christians,  Kasan,  180f), large 4to.) ;  Latin tnuislaiion 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lest  o(^  prophehi,  and  atlertlmtof  RobNprtusKetillcusis(KRtelwa• 
sometimes  he  wishes  to  |wsh  wiiii  them  as  sis)  (Ible,  1543,  ful. ;  new  ed.,  Zurich,  \SS^ 
\he  Paraclete.     Excepting  the  worship  of  fol.);  one  also  bv  Keinecciiis  ( ljeipsic,1731t 
idols,  which  was  positively  against  his  an  Italian  tnuisiation,  made  atler  the  Lau 
fundamental  doctrines,  he  attacks  few  old  (Venice,  1547,  4to.) ;   French  trausl-uiois 
customs ;  and,  diough  he  prohibits  the  use  by  And.  du  Ryer  (Parisi,  1G49;  Leyilea. 
ofinebriating  liquors,  and  n^quin^s  fasting,  1<>72,  l^mo.,   and  the    Htigue,    1G&  or 
yet  he  says, 'KjroilintendiHi  that  his  religion  Ui84,  Timo.),  with   the   iiitroiiuctiou  br 
should  be  eas\',  else,  as  he  well  knew,  you  Sales,  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1770  or  177S, 
would  only  l)ecome  hypocrites" — a  senti-  12mo.);  by  Sararj',  (Parus,  1783,  SvobL; 
ment  [)robably  caused  by  the  state  of  the  new  ed.,  Amst.,  l/dti,  2  vols.  ;  and  Pkn. 
Christian  and  Jewish  sects,  with  which  ho  17U8  (an  VII) ;  English 'versions,  by  S^ 
was  acquainted.    The  description  of  his  (London,    1734,    4to.,    17G4,    1801*,  azMl 
liaradiflc  is  voluptuous  and  glowing.    The  1812.)      The  edition  of  Loudon  (1('4.^. 
language  of  the  Koran  is  considen:d  the  4(o. ;  new  edition,  Mil^)   in  inoreiy  tna^ 
purest  Arabic,  and  contains  such  charms  lated  from  the  French  translation  of  Du 
of  style  and  poetic  l>eauti(*s,  that  it  remains  Ryer;  German  translation  hy  Schweiffsw 
iniinitnhle.     Its  nionil  precepts  urt^  pun*.  (NunrmlM'rg,  ICiltJ;  2d  o<iit.,"  Uy£^).    The 
A  man  who  should  ol>s<'n'e  them  strictly,  Italian  translation  has   Lnvn   loUoiveU  ia 
would  lead  a  virtuous  life.     "  From  tlio  that    of    MrgiTlin     (Franklbrt    on    tiw 
Atlantic  to  the  Gaugf'.V-«iys Gibbon,** the  Maine,    1772),    that    of   Doysen    (HaHf. 
Konui  is  acknowled^d   as   the    funda-  1775),  and    tliat    of    Augiisti   (\Vcis*'»- 
mentnl  code,  not  only  of  tlMM)logy,  but  of  fels  and  Leijwic,  1798).     A  Dutch  traw- 
civil  and  criminal  jurispnidence ;  and  the  lation  of  the  Komn  apfioansi  nt  HninUir: 
laws  which  n^jrulate  the  actions  and  the  (U>41),{aflerS(rliwi'iggors(]rcrinanKoraii. 
pn)f)erty  of  mankind,  arc  giianled  hy  th(^  and  another  by  (ila/i'niakor  (Rottetdain. 
infallible  ;md  immiitaltle  smirlion  of  the  hWy     \  vocabulttnwn  of  thv  KoniD  v«il< 
will  of  God.*'    The  Konut  re|K'aiedly  en-  puhlishcil   by    Willimet  uiul    N«Mio<-k!::^ 
joins  lK*lief  hi  one  (xod,  and  implicit  oIh.'-  ool  Foorkan  (Calcutta,  1811,  4to.) 
dinnce    towards  him,  charity,  mildness,         Kornach,  ui  the  Kast  Indies:  an  rk- 
al>HtiMen<-e  from  spirituous  liquors,  tolcm-  pliant  driver  and  keeper, 
tion,  and  nserilN's  {uirticubr  merit  to  death         Kor.ner,  Theodorx* ;  a    Gcnnan  jnirt. 
in  the  caus*^  of  n'liginn.      It  is    alwut  particularly  celebrated    lor    the    f\\mw 
t'fjual  in  size  to  the  New  Testament.     It  pmMiis  which  Ik^  com|)«)sed  in  the  ran.- 
differs  preaily  fn)ni  the  Bible  by  forming  ]»aign  against  Napoleon  (1813),  in  \\i»*j 
one  wiiole,  instead  of  lH*ing  a  eoilection  of  he  fell.     He  was  bom  in  17i*l.     His  whir 
very  dif^trt'iit  hooks,  nncoiinectrd   with  (»fien  received  Sehiller  and  Guthe  inti" 
eacli   r)tlier.      The    divisions    sometimes  lioiiw*  at  Dresden.     Kiiruer  tirs:  s;ihii»^i 
iiave  stnmg*'  inscriptions.     Many  elevated  mining  at  Fwyburg.     In  1810,  h.^*  wi«utr.' 
passjiges  a<loni  tlie  Komn,  but  it  often  the  university  of  Lei|)ciic,  when- his  anln^ 
iM'comes  t«Mlioii.s  by  its  niM'titions.    The  temperament  lc<l  him  into  ai*ts  of  iiiij>ru- 
Komn  is  daily  n-ad  onet-  through  in  the  ilence,  which  obli^rod  him  to  leave  Uip- 
mosf|ues  of  the  sultan  and  the  adjoining  sic.     He  went  to  Vienna,  when*  he  WTxfr 
i"hap<.'ls.    (See    /.v//ii»,    and    Mohammed.)  several  dmmas.     In  1813,  wlien  idl  Or 
Jt  W.TS  first   priiircd    by    Alex.   Pagani-  many  itwk  up  oruia  agauist  Na|n?l'-»Tn 
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r  RiTod  in  the  corps  of  liiitzow,  a  without  having  siiircrryl  severely.    When 

ui  oflioer.    In  the  liattie  of  Kitzeii,  king  Stanislaus  sijbniitt(!<i  to  Cathurine, 

I  severelv  wouudeil  in  the  heiul,  lie,  with  16  othrr  ofliccRs,  left  the  army, 

sorered  iliiriiig  thct  annintico,  and,  and  waa,  therefore,  obliged  to  n^tire  from 

S6L 1813.  tell  on  the  field  of  1)atlle,  Poland.     He  went  to  Leipsic  ;  and  tho 

I  by  a  ball.    An   hour  heforr,  he  legislative  nHsenibly    of  Frunre,  »t  this 

Med  his  fiunona  Hons,  the  Addreas  time,  gave  him  the  rights  of  a  French  citi- 

3w6ii^  and  read  it  to  tiia  comrades,  zen.   The  Poles  lieroming  im{Uitieni  under 

a  nK>nument  shows  the  place  where  the  onpression  of  Russia,  some  of  KoHcius- 

9  under  an  oak  tree,  near  the  vit-  ko's  friends  in  Warsaw  detennined  to  make 

'  Wobbelin,  in  Mecklenburg.    His  an  effort  for  the  lilK'mtion  of  their  countn*. 

lias  published  32  of  his  war  songs.  They  chose  Kosciusko  their  general,  and 

the  title  Ltier  und  Schicert — Lyre  made  him  acquainted  with  tlu^ir  plans, 

ord  (Berlin, 0th  edition,1824).  Many  He  imparted  them  to  the  counts  Ignatius 

e  poems  have  l>een  set  to  music  by  Potocki  and  Kolontai  in  Drosdrn,  who 

,  and,  taken  ns  a  whole,  are  unique,  thought  the  entc  r]>rir4<'  injudicious.    Kosci- 

have  all  liecome  national  in  Ger-  usko,  however,  W(>ut  to  the  frontier,  and 

Komer'sfatlier  also  published  his  sent    general     Zejonczcck    and    gi'neral 

vorks.  Dzialynski  into  the  Russian  prnvinces  of 

cicsKo,  Thaddeus,  the  last  genend-  Poland,  to  pri'pare  ever\' thing  in  silence, 

of  the  republic  of  Poland,  one  of  But  wlien  the  Polish  army  was  merged, 

»leflt  chitructers  of  his  age,  was  de-  hi  part,  in  the  Russian,  and'tbc  remainder 

d  from  an  ancieut  and  noble,  thou^'h  reduced  to  15,000  men,  the  insurrection 

■li  family,  in   Lithuanin,  and   was  litroke  out  before  the  time  fixed  on.     in 

1  175(3.    He  Wfis  educated  in  the  Posen,  iMudulinski  forcibly  opposed  the 

^  school  at  Warsaw.    Th(>  prince  dissolution  of  his  n>gunent.     All  now  flew 

Cznrtoriski,  iH^rceiving  his  talents  to  arms ;  the   Russian  garrison  was  im- 

lustr}',  madt;  niin  second  lieutenant  mediately   expelled  from  ("racow.     Just 

;oq)S  of  cadets,  and  sent  him,  at  his  at  this  moment,  Kosciusko  entered  the 

cpense,  to  France,  where  he  studied  city.    The  citizens  now  fbnned  tlie  act 

g  and  the  military  art.     After  his  of  confedemtion  of  Cracow  (March  24, 

lie  was  made  captain.      But  the  1794),  and  Kosciusko,  at  their  head,  call- 

uences  of  an  unliap|)y  passion  for  ed  u])on  the  Poh^  to  a'ston;  the  cousti- 

ughter  of  i^osuowskil  nuuvlml  of  tution   of  May  3.     Kosciusko  then   ad- 

uia  (who  was  afterwanis  married  vanced    to    meet     the     Russian    forc-es. 

prince   Jos.  Lul>omirski),  obliged  Without  artiller}',  at  the  head  of  only  4000 

•  leave   Poland.     Solitary  studies,  men,  part  of  whom  w<rre  anned  only  witli 

larly  in  history  and  mathematics,  s<*ythes  and  ])ikes,    he    ileieated  12,000 

elevated  character,  pn*pan.Ml  him  Russians  at  Raclawice  (April  4,   171M). 

struggle  for  freeiiom,  in  which  he  His  army  v.as  now  increib«ed  to  fHjk)Omen, 

d  tmder  Washington,  who   luad*^  and   ho  formed  a  junction  with  gcnernl 

is  aid.     He  distinguished  himK*lf  Grochowski.     In  tlie  mean  time, the  Rus- 

larly  at  the  siege  Of  Ninety-Six,  sian  garrisons  of  Warsaw  and  Wihia  had 

IS  very  highly  esteennKl  by  the  ar-  lM»«»n  put    to  deatli,  or  made  prisoners, 

id  the   conunaiider-in-cliief.       He  Kos<'iuskoche<ked  the  outbn'ak  of  popu- 

afayette  were  the  only  f<»n'igiiers  lur  fury,  si-nt  troojw  against  Volhynia,  und 

•d  into  die  (Tmcinnati. "  Kosciusko  organized   the   goveniment    at   Warpaw. 

\\   the  rank    of  general,    and,  in  He  marched  out  of  the  city,  with  l.%000 

returned    to  P(»land.      When    the  men,  to  oppose  17,000  Russians  and  Pms- 

army  was  formed  (178i>),  the  diet  sians,  atuicked  tliem  at  SzezekoiMui  June 

tr^d    him    n    major-g<'n«{ra1.       He  <  5,  but  was  defeated  aftcT  an  obstiuaU' con- 

•d  himself  for  tbe  ci»nstituiion   of  flict.    He    retrcsated    to    hb^    entrenchetl 

,1791,    and  8er\'ed  under  prince  camp  l)efore  Warsaw.     The    Prussians 

Poniatowski.    In  thecami»aign  of  took  Cracow.    Disturbances  broke  out,  in 

le  distinguished  himw^lf  against  the  coiLwquence,  in  Warsaw,  June  28.     The 

Its  at  Zieleneck  and  Dubienka.    At  people  niunlered  a  part  of  the  jirisoners, 

ter  place,  under    cover  of  some  and  hung  Bome  Poles  who  were  connectwl 

which  he  had   thrown  up  in  the  with  tlie  Ruasians.    But  Kosciusko  pun- 

of  24  hours,  he    repuls<'d,  with  ished  tlie  guilty,  and  n»torcd  order.    The 

ncn,  three    succi'ssive  attacks  of  king  of  Pniasia  now  formed  a  junction 

Riumans,  who  pn'vailed  oidy  aAer  with  the  Russians,  and  besieged  Warsaw 

s  of  4000  men.    Kosciusko  retired  with  00,000  men.    Kosciusko,  however, 

VII.  30 
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kept  up  the  courage  of  liis  countrymen,  powerful  support  in  public  opinion.  Cidii 
Aner  two  months  of  bloody  fighting,  he  arine  caused  the  hero  and  dib  noUe  col- 
repelled,  with  10,000  men,  a  generol  as-  leagues,  who  were  priaonem  of  war,  to  bi 
saulL  All  Great  Poland  now  rose,  under  thrown  into  a  state-prison.  Paul  I  an 
Dombrowski,  against  Uie  Prussians.  This  tliem  their  liberty,  and  difHinguiahed  Koi' 
circumstance,  together  with  the  loss  of  a  ciusko  by  marks  of  his  esteem.  He  pn- 
body  of  artillery,  compelled  the  king  of  sented  his  own  sword  to  the  general,  irin 
Prussia  to  raise  the  siege  of  Warsaw,  declined  it  with  these  wonl»— ^I  m 
Thus  this  bold  general,  with  an  anny  of  longer  need  a  sword,  since  I  have  do 
20,000  regular  troops  and  40,000  armed  longer  a  country."  To  the  day  of  fas 
peasaotB,  maintained  himself  against  four  deatii,  he  never  again  vrore  a  swonL 
hostile  armies,  amounting  together  to  Paul  tlien  presented  him  widi  1500  pets- 
150,000  men.  His  great  power  consisted  ants,  and  liis  friend  Niemcewicz,  tbepoe^ 
in  the  confidence  which  his  fellow  citi-  with  1000.  When  on  the  Russian  nolh 
zens  reposed  in  him.  The  nephew  of  the  tier,  Kosciusko  declined  this  present  by  t 
king,  once  his  seneral,  served  under  him.  letter.  He  and  his  fiieud  now  vrent  by  the 
Kosciusko  had  unlimited  power  in  the  way  of  France  and  London,  wheie  Koi' 
republic,  but  he  displayed  the  integrity  of  ciusko  was  treated  vnih  distinction,  M 
Washington  and  the  actinty  of  Caesar.  America  (1797).  His  fortune  wn  voy 
He  attended  to  procuring  supplies,  super-  small  On  his  return  to  his  native  eoos- 
intended  the  raising  and  imyment  of  try  afler  the  war  of  the  revolution,  be  hd 
money,  and  prevented  plundering  and  received  a  pension  from  America,  and  te 
fraud,  and  was  equally  active  in  the  coun-  now  found  there  such  a  reception  ai  te 
cil  and  the  fiekl.  His  days  and  nights,  deserved.  In  1796,  he  went  to  France.  Hii 
all  his  powers  were  devoteil  to  his  coun-  countrymen  in  the  Italian  army  presentad 
tiy.  He  secured  tlie  administmtion  of  to  him  the  sabre  of  John  SofaiesKi,  whidi 
justice,  abolished  bondage,  and  finally  re-  had  been  found  (1799)  at  Lioretto.  Napo- 
stored  to  the  nation,  May  29,  in  the  su-  leon  afterwards  formed  the  plan  of  ^Hlo^ 

f>reine  national  council  which  he  estab-  ing  Poland  to  its  place  amonff  the  natioa^ 

ished,  the  great  power  which  hod  been  and  tlius^  at  tlie  same  time,  injuring  Ruai 

delegated  to  him.    Catharine  at  ]eu|{th  and  extending  his  own   power  over  the 

decided  the  contest  by  an  ovenvhelnung  east  of  Europe.    But  Kosciusko  would 

superioritj'  of  numbers.    SuwarofTdefeat-  take  no  part  ui  this  struea^e,  which  wii 

ed  the  Poles  under  Sierakowski  at  Braec,  conductcMl  by  Dombrowski,  in  1807  aad 

in  Volhynia,  Soptcinber  18  and  19.    Re[)-  1808,  being  prevented  less  by   ill  health 

nin    penetrated  tJirough   Litliuania,  and  than  by  having  given  his  word  to  Paul  1 

formed  a  union  witli  Suwaroff;  general  never  to  serve  against  the  Russians.    To 

Fersen  was  to  support  them  >vith  12,000  Napoleon's  proposals  he  answered,  thil 

men.    To  iirevent  tliis,  Kosciusko  march-  "  lie  would  exert  himself  in  the  cause  of 

ed  from  Warsaw  with  21,000  men.    Po-  Poland,  when  he  saw  the  countiy  pos- 

ninski  was  to  have  supported  him  with  sessed  of  its  ancient  territories,  and  having 

his  division  ;  but  the  Russians  iutercc])ted  a  free  constitution."    Fouch^  tried  eveiy 

the  messenger.    The  united  Russian  ar-  means  to  carry  liim  to  Poland.     An  appeal 

mies  under  Fersen  attacked  die  Poles,  who  to  the  Poles, 'which  appeared  under  \m 

were  not  more  than  one  tliird  as  strong  as  name  in  the  Monittwr  of  Novemlier  1, 


Ivosciusko  foil  from  his   horse  cov«»red  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Alexander  lo 

\\ith  womids,  exi-laiming,  '^  Finis  Polo-  ask  of  him  an  amnesty  for  the  Pole?  in 

nuB,"  and  was  made  prisoner  by  the  cne-  foreign  lands,  and  to  request  him  to  be- 

my.    In  losing  him,  his  country  lost  all.  come  king  of  Poland,  and  to  give  to  die 

Suwaroff  stormed   Praga   November  4 ;  country  a  free  constitution,  like  that  of 

Warsaw  capitulated  on  the  9tli  ;    Mada-  F^ngland.    In  1815,  he  travelled  with  km! 

linski    left   Great  Poland  ;  an  Austrian  Stewart  to  Italy,  and,  in  1816,  he  settled 

army  appeared  l>efore  Lublin.    But  the  at  Solcure.    In  1817,  he  abolished  slaveiT 

noble  enbrts  of  the  conquered  had  awaken-  on  his  estate  of  Siecnowicze,  in  Pobod. 

ed  the  re-gard  of  Europe  towards  the  un-  He  aflerwards  lived  m  letiranent,  enjoy- 

happy  country,  and  tlie  dearest  hofies  of  ing  the  society  of  a  few  friends.    Agfi- 

the  nation— the  restoration  of  their  mon-  culture  was  his  favorite  occupenoo.    A 

archy,  witii  a  free  constitution— found  a  &11  with  his  horse  from  a  precipice,  not 
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AnVevBy,  occasioned  his  d^ath,  Oct.  ideal  world  which  lie  now  inhabited  in- 

17,  at  Sofeure.    He  was  never  mar-  demnified  him   fully  for  the  reality  of 

In  1818,  prince  Jablonowski,  at  the  which  he  was  deprived.    Upon  his  bed 

88  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  re-,  of  pain,  he  learnt  to  know  himself^  and  dis- 

l  his  body,  which,  at  the  request  of  covered  in  himself  a  talent  hitherto  un- 

Date,  the  emperor  allowed  to  be  de-  known  to  him.    In  a  sliort  time,  he  made 

d  in  the  tomb  of  the  kings  at  Cra-  himself  familiar  with  the  English    Ian- 

A  monument  was  also  erected  to  guage  and  literature.    Yet  a  more  severe 

emoiy,  and  die  women  of  Poland  trial  awaited  him:  he  lost  his  sight.    This 

into  mourning  for  his  loss.  misfortune  did  not  depress  his  courage : 

BCGAiiTEN,  Louis  Thcobul,  a  poet  on  the  contrary,  he  made  it  a  means  of 

reacher,  was  bom  Feb.  1,  1758,  at  moral  and  spiritual  elevation.    With  his 

smfihlen,  a  small  town  of  Mecklen-  blindness  burst  forth  his  poetic  spirit.    He 

studied  at  Grreifswald,  was  for  a  long  soon  commenced  the  study  of  tlie  Ger- 

i  tutor  in  tlie  family  of  a  nobleman  man  language,  and  made  himself  acquaint- 

neiania,  became,  in  171>2,  a  preach-  ed  with  the  classical  poetry  of  Germany. 

Vltenkirchen,  in  the  island  of  Kugen,  Since  then  Kosloffhas  lived  in  the  world 

VB  made,  in  1793,  doctor  of  theolo-  of  recollection  and  of  fancy.    He  is  en- 

Jpou  this  patriarchal  island  he  lived  dowed  with  an  extraordinary  memoiy,  and 

I  enjoyment  of  nature,  his  family,  retains  every  tiling  which  he  learns.  He 
',  literature,  and  in  a  faithful  dts-  writes  poetical  epistles  to  his  friends,  who 
i  of  the  duties  of  liis  office,  a  num-  gather  around  him,  not  to  cheer  him,  but 
r  happy  years,  till  he  received,  in  to  delight  themselves  with  his  conversa- 
an  invitation  to  a  professorship  at  tion.  That  providence  which  veiled  his 
wakl.    He  died  there,  Oct  26, 1818,  eyes,  said  to  liis  soul,  <*  Let  there  be  lighL" 

of  the  university,  in  the  61st  year  His  conversation  is  rich  and  full  of  spirit 

s  9fe.     The  fruits  of  his  leisure  Notwithstanding    the    trifling   character 

—his  romances,  for  instance,  Ida  van  of  his  early  life,  he  takes  a  lively  in- 

II  (2  vols.) ;  his  rhapsodies,  his  le-  terest  in  all  tliat  is  noble,  great  and  manly. 
,  he  cpic-idylic  poems  Jukunde^  and  Kosloff  has  made  some  very  good  trans- 
Myahk ;  his  patriotic  songs ;  several  lations  firom  English  and  Italian  poetry. 
Ltions,  of  which  Richardson's  Claris-  His  Monk,  in  poetic  power,  reminds  one 
le  most  distinguished — have  obtained  of  Byron's  Giaour.  His  translation  of  the 
n  no  mean  rank  in  German  litera-  Bride  of  Abvdos  was  published  at  St  Pe- 

His  muse,    oflen  full   of  natural  tersburg,  1826.    KoslofT  has  of  late  been 

'  and  fire,  frequendy  runs  into  bom-  employed  on  a  great  work,  the  materi- 

nd  prolixity.    His  collected  poems  als  of  which  are  taken  from  Russian  his- 

ned  at  Greifswakl,  1824,  in  twelve  toiy,  in  the  time  of  the  empress  Anne. 

ie&  KOTTAH    (Sanscrit,  for  dwelling);  the 

SLOFF,  Iwan,  a  Russian  nobleman,  ending  of  a  great  number  of  Hindoo  geo- 

ibout  1780,  passed  his  youth  in  the  ^phical  names,  like  the  German  Heim 

worid.    In  the  social  circles  of  tlie  (q.  v.)  and  the  English  ham.  (q.  v.) 

t  of  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg,  he  Kotzebue,  Augustus  Frederic  Ferdi- 

D  animated  roUicr  than  a  busy  life,  uand  von,  a  jMtilinc  German  writer,  was 

genius  was  not  as  yet  awakened  ;  bom  May  3,  1761,  at  Weimar.    At  the 

s  loved  Uterature,  was  master  of  the  age  of  If)  years,  he  entered  the  univernty 

hand  Italian  languages,  and  familiar  of  Jena,  where  his  inclination  for  the  dn- 

heir  classics.    But  he  had  recourae  ma,  already  awakened  at  Weimar  by  the 

Be  studies  only  when  in  want  of  oc-  celebrated  company  of  players  in  that 

lOOj  and  to  recruit  his  mind  exhaust-  city,  was  confirmed  by    his   connexion 

difi«pation.    His  activity  was  mainly  witli  a  private  theatre.    The  marriage  of 

3d  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world  and  his  sister  to  a  gentleman  of  Duisburg  in- 

une  of  his  fiunily.    When  about  40  duced  him  to  enter  the  university,  then  at 

old«  he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  that  place ;  but,  in  1779,  he  returned  to 

M,  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  Jena,  and  studied  law ;  without,  however, 

I  feet    Removed  thus  at  once  from  ceasing  to  compose  for  the  theatre.    On 

ompany  which  he  loved,  loneliness  leaving  the  university,  he  was  admitted  a 

Blled  him  to  seek  in  himself  an  in-  lawyer.     He   imitated    Schiller,   Gothe, 

ifioktion   for  the   loss   of  worldly  Wieland,  Hermes,  Brandes  and  Mussus. 

ire.    This  itroke  did  not  prostrate  In  1781,  he  went  to  St  Petersburg,  at  the 

on  the  contrary,  his  mind  took  a  suggestion  of  the  Prussian    minister  at 

r  flight    He  became  a  poet    The  that  court,  and  became  secretar}' to  the  gov- 
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ernor-gencral,  Von  Bawr,  who  died  two  state  of  things  before  tlieFrenciiretrolmMB 

years  afterwards,  lie  had,  however,  recom-  was  his  standard  of  perfection.    Kot»- 

mended  Kotzebue  to  tlio  empress,  and  slie  hue  was  regarded  with  aversion  by  (fat 

became  his  patroness.    He  was  finally  ap-  liberal  party  in  Gemiany,  as  an  enemy  M 

pointed  president  of  the  goveniment  of  tlie  freedom  ofhis country ;  and  among  the 

Esthonia,  and,  as  such,  was  ennobled  ;  in  young  and  ardent,  his  ridicule  of  clieirno' 

conscquenee  of  whicli  he  wrote  his  work  blest  sentiments  and  most  cliciufaed  hufvs 

On  Nobility,  in  which  he  defended  tliis  awakened  bitter   hatred.     This   feeime 

institution,  after  having  often  attacked  it  was  so  strong  in  the  case  of  a  youii|  tit 

as  a  poet.    In  1790,  on  a  journey  to  Pyr-  thusiast  named  Sand  (q.  v.),  tint  he  Kmn- 

mont,  he  published  his  notorious  Doctor  ed  the  plan  of  putting  Kotzebue  to  dva:h. 

Bahrdt  with  the  Iron  Forehead,  under  the  as  the  enemv  of  his  countiy,  and  dtHi>> 

name  of  Knigge,  by  which  he  sunk  greatly  erately  niurJered  him,  March  US,  Itii'. 

in  Uie  public  esteem.    In  1795,  he  retired  after  which  he  immediately  gave  \nn»\i 

to  a  country  place  about  35  miles  from  up  to  justice.    Kotzebue  was  tliree  tinic* 

Nan'a,  in  Esthonia,  but  soon  after  removed  married,  and  left  13  children.    Ills  Lnt 

to  Weimar,  witli  a  ]x;nsion  of  1000  guil-  pnxluctions  are  his  comedies,  wliich  sef:ii 

ders,  and  again  returned  to  Petersburg,  to  be  much  more  popular  with  fbn^ipucff 

where  liis  sous  were  educated  in  the  un-  than  with  Germans.    A  sickly  sentiiin- 

perial  military  school.    Although  he  had  tality  in  his  graver  dramas,  and  tii*^  iiis- 

a  passport,  yet,  on  his  arrival  at  the  fron-  pidity  of  his  comedies,  are  seldom  redcviu- 

tiers,  he  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  Siberia,  ed  by  higher  excellences,    lie  wrotp  \t 

without  learning    tlie  reason.     A  small  dramas.    As  a  historian,  he  UeBen««  ii> 

drama  of  his,  an  indirect  eulogy  of  Paul  1m*  mentioned  only  tor  a  iVw  docuuieLi' 

1,  was  translated  uito  Russian,  and  laid,  in  reprinted  in  his  Prussian  History-. 
manuscript,  before  the  em()erory  who  was        Kotzebue,  Otto  von ;  sou  of  tlie  yn- 

so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  recalled  Kot-  cedinc ;  ca}>tnin  in  the  Russian  ua\y-.   Ht 

zebue,  and  took  him  into  favor.     After  sen-ed  as  midshipman  under  KruseiuinB 

the  death  of  tliis  emi>eror,  he  again  went  (q.  v.)  on  liis  voynm;  round  the  world.    Id 

to  Gennany.    In   lo02,  he  was  chosen  1814,  lie   himselt  made  a  voyage  iduihI 

member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  the   world,  at  the  expcnso  oi  count  Rrv 

Berlin, — by   what  intrigues  we    do    not  inanzoftj  in  the  ship  Rurik,  and  rctiinml 

know,— and,  witii  jMerkel,  fonned  a  party  in  1818.    In  1834,  he  undertook  a  thin! 

agaiiuat   (Jotlio    and   Schlejrel,  in   which  voyage  round  the  world,  as  comuiander  of 

contest  iho  latter,  of  course,  were  much  an  imperial  man-of-war,  dis(*overed  two 

superior.     In  180(5,  he  went  agjiin  to  Rus-  islands  in  tin;  South  sea,  reached  Karat- 

sia,  to  avoid  the  French,  and  lived,  from  schatkain  June,  18^4, and  returned, in  Juh. 

1807,  on  his  estate  Schwjirtze,  hi  Esthonia,  182G,  to  Cronstadt.     It  does  not  &p|iea: 

never  ceasing  to  write  a<,nunst  Naj)oleon.  that  Von  Kotzebne's  voyages  have  bceooi' 

In  1813,  as  counsellor  of  state,  he  follow-  great  service  to  science.     (St-o  A>m  Anir 

ed  tlie  Russian  head  quarters,  constantly  vm   die   ff'elt  in  den  Jahrtn   181ib,*24,*^ 

writing  to  excite  the  nations  appainst  Na-  \md  2d,  von  (Mlo  von  Kotzebue  [English, 

poleon,  and  published,  iu  IJeriin,  the  Rik<-  London,  18:K)],  2  vols.,  Weimar  and  Sl 

sian-German     National    Gazette    (Volka-  Petersburg,  18:30.) 
Uatt),     In  1814,  he  produced  a  ver>'  iK)or        Kouli  Khan.    (See  Aachr  Shah.) 
history  of  the  Gernuui  empire.    HV  had         Kouan;  strong, robust;  a  Persian  wonL 

already  i>rov<?il  hims^'lf  totally  unfit  for  a  Ilenee  the  name  of  Kurdts^  Kourdes,<x 

historian  by  his  Early  History  of  Prussia  Curdes,  and  Curdestan. 
(Rigji,  1801)).     In  1817,  he  received  a  wd-        Kraken,  Kkaxen,  or,  as  some  call  :L 

ar}  of  15,000  roubles,  with  dii-ections  tore-  Kraiibe.n  ;   that   won!,    savs    Poniopp- 

side  in  (iermariy,  and  t*)  iV|iort  npou  lite-  (bui,  bishop  of  liergen,  beiiiir  applieiKh 

rature  and   public    opiuiDn.      Kotzebue,  way  of  eminence,  to  the  lit«!i  othenri^ 

who,   during   the   whole   cam|)ai|rn,   had  called  hoiren^  soc-horven,  anckrr-tro!l  ai:Ji 

written  in  favor  uf  the   Russians,  even  at  knuzfisch,  **incontestably,"  asohst*nes(h> 

tlie  expense  of  his  native  country,  was  same  naturalist  (whose*  descri|ition  of  i: 

now  considered  l)y   moi*i  (Germans  its  a  we  shall  giv<^  in  a  translation  of  his  own 

spy.     He  establiijlie<l  the  Litemry  Weekly  wonls),   ^*  the  largest  sea-nioiisUT  in  U)f 

Paper,  in  which  he  passed  judgment  on  world.     It  is    n>und,   flat,    and    full    of 

the  publications  of  tlie  day,  and  ailvanred  branches.      The    Norwegian     tishemifc 

|>olitical    opinions    equally    <lishouorable  unanimously  aftirm,  and  without  the  l^u^ 

and  obnoxious    to    Gennnny,  ridiculing  variation  in  their  accounts,  tliat,  when  tiifi 

even-  attempt  at  libend  institutions.    Tiie  row  out  several  miles  to  sea,  particuLri'v 
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hoc  summer  days,  and,  b^  their  rit-  the  water  a  short  time,  it  begins  slowly  to 
(which  they  know  by  taking  a  view  sink  again ;  and  then  the  danger  is  as  creat 
tain  jxnnlB  of  land|,  expect  to  find  as  before,  because  the  motion  of  his  sinking 
100  ftthoms  water,  it  often  happens  causes  such  a  swell  in  the  sea,  and  such 
ley  do  not  find  above  20  or  30,  and  an  eddy  or  whirlpool,  that  it  draws  every 
imes  less.  At  these  pkices,  they  thing  down  with  it^**  The  amis  above 
illv  find  the  greatest  Dumber  of  fish,  described  are  conjectured  to  be  tentacuki, 
B%  cod  and  hng.  Theur  lines,  they  and  the  kraken  itself  to  be  an  enonnous 
re  no  sooner  out,  than  they  may  polypus.  Besides  these  arms,  ^  the  great 
them  up  with  tlie  hooks  all  full  of  Creator  has  also  given  this  creature  a 
by  this,  they  judge  tliat  the  kraken  strong  and  peculiar  scent,  which  it  can 
iie  bottom.  They  sav  this  creature  emit  at  certain  times,  and  by  means  of 
I  these  unnatural  shallows  mention-  which  it  beguiles  and  draws  other  fish  to 
ove,  and  prevents  their  sounding,  come  in  heaps  about  it"  During  many 
the  fishermen  are  alwa}'8  glad  to  months,  the  kraken  is  continually  employ- 
ooking  upon  tliem  as  a  means  of  ed  in  eating;  during  many  otliers,  in  carry- 
taking  abimdauce  of  fish.  There  ing  on  the  very  last  process  which  suc- 
HDfietimes  20  boats  or  more  got  to-  ce«ds  digestion  ;  and  tliis  operation  is  so 
*,  throwinff  out  their  lines  nt  a  mod-  peculiarly  agreeable  to  **  the  smell  and 
distance  nom  each  other,  and  the  taste  of  other  fishes,  tliat  they  gather  to- 
hing  they  have  to  observe  in,  wlieth-  gether  from  all  fmrts  to  it,  and  keep  for 
)  depth  continues  the  same,  which  that  puq>ose  directly  over  tlie  kraken :  he 
now  by  their  lines,  or  whether  it  then  opens  his  arms  or  horns,  seizes  and 
shallower,  by  tiieir  seeming  to  have  swallows  his  welcome  guests,  and  con- 
ater.  If  this  last  be  the  C4i9c,  they  verts  them,  afler  the  due  time,  by  diges- 
ben  the  kraken  is  raising  hiinself  tion,  into  a  bait  for  other  fish  of  the  same 
'  the  surfiice,  and  then  it  is  no  time  kind.  I  relate  what  is  affinned  by  many; 
;m  to  stay  any  longer  ;  they  imme-  but  I  cannot  give  so  certain  assurance  of 
r  leave  off  fishing,  take  to  their  oars,  this  particular  as  I  can  of  the  existence  of 
it  away  as  fast  as  they  can.  When  this  surprimng  creature,  though  I  do  not 
lave  reached  the  usual  depth  of  the  find  any  thing  in  it  absolutely  contrary  to 
and  find  themselves  out  of  danger,  nature.  As  we  can  hardly  expect  an  op- 
ie  upon  their  oars,  and,  in  a  few  niiu-  portunity  to  examine  this  enormous  sea- 
fler,  they  see  tliis  enonnous  monster  animal  alive,  I  am  the  more  concerned 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  that  nobody  embraced  that  opportunity, 
snows  himself  sufiiciently,  thouj^h  which,  according  to  the  following  account, 
lole  body  does  not  apf>car,  which,  in  once  did,  and  jierliaps  never  more  may 
slihood,  no  human  eye  ever  lieheld,  ofler,  of  seeing  it  entire  when  dead.  The 
ting  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  young  reverend  M.  Friis,  consistorial  assessor, 
i  species,  which  shall  aflerwurds  be  minister  of  Bodoen,  in  Nonlland,  and  vicar 
D  ofl  Its  back  or  ui>[)er  part,  which  of  the  college  for  promoting  Christian 
to  be  in  api>parancc  alK)ut  an  Kng-  knowledge,  gave  me,  at  the  latter  end  of 
lile  and  a  half  in  circumference —  last  year,  when  he  was  at  Bergen,  tlits  re- 
say  more,  but  I  choose  the  least  for  lutioii,  which  I  deliver  ngoin  on  his  credit, 
r  certainty — looks  at  first  like  a  mi  in-  In  the  year  1680,  a  kraken,  ]MThaps  a 
r  small  islands,  surrounded  with  young  and  can.'lei«  one,  came  into  the 
liing  that  floats  and  fluctuates  like  water  that  runs  Ix'tvvcen  the  rocks  and 
eeds.  Here  and  there,  a  large  rising  cliffs  in  the  parish  of  Alsiohoug,  though 
srved,  like  sand-tmiiks,  on  which  va-  the  gtrueral  custom  of  that  creature  is  to 
kinds  of  small  fishes  ore  soeii  con-  keep  always  several  leagues  from  land, 
ly  leoping  about,  till  they  roll  off  in-  ond  therefore,  of  course,  they  must  die 
5  water  from  the  side's  of  it.  At  tliere.  It  hap]iened  that  hs  exti^nded  long 
several  bright  points  or  horns  a]>-  anns  or  antenna,  which  thu  cn^ature 
which  ffrow  thicker  and  thicker  the  seems  to  use  like  the  snail,  in  turning 
r  they  nse  aliove  tlie  surface  of  the  about,  caught  hold  of  some  trees  standing 
,  and  sometimes  they  stand  up  as  near  the  water,  which  might  easily  hnvc 
and  large  as  the  masts  of  middle-  k>eeii  torn  up  l)y  the  roots ;  but,  bi^ides 
vesseLn.  It  seems  these  are  tlie  tliis,  as  it  was  found  afVerwards,  he  entan- 
ire's  arms;  and  it  is  said,  if  they  were  gled  himself  in  some  ofienings  or  clefls  in 
boM  of  the  largest  man-of-war,  they  the  rock,  and  therein  stuck  so  fast,  and 
1  pull  it  down  to  the  bottom.  After  hung  so  unfortunately,  that  he  could  not 
noMter  has  been  on  tlie  surface  of  work  himself  out,  but  iierished  and  putre- 
30* 
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fied  on  tho  spot    The  carcass,  which  was  its  neck  somowliat  smaller  ;    its   shoal* 

a  long  while  decaying,  and  filled  great  ders — ifl  can  so  tenn  thein— considenbh 

|iart  of  the  narrow  channel,  made  it  al-  broader;  and  thence  h  tapered  towant 

most  impassable  by  itH  intolerable  stench.''  the  tail,  which  lust  it  kept  pretty  low  Ib 

The  animal  seen  by  the  rcvcn;nd  Donald  the  water,  so  tliat  a  view  of  it  could  not 

Maclean,  of  Small  Isles,  and  attested  by  be  taken  so  distinctly  as  t  wished.    It  bul 

him  in  a  letter  to  the  Wcnierian  Natural  no  fin,  that  I  could  perceive,  and  seemed 

History  Society  of  Edinburgh,  though  not  to  mo  to  move  progressively  by  undnb- 

quite  so  large  as  the  Norwegian  kroken,  tions  up  and  down.    Its  length  I  believed 

certainly  tends  to  confirm  a  belief  that,  to  be  from  70  to  80  feet.     When  noaiM 

with  due  allowance  for  exaggeration,  mon-  to  me,  it  did  not  raise  its  head  wboUv 

sters  of  a  larger  size  than  philo&iophy  has  above  water,  so  tliat,  the  ueck  being  vmAa 

dreamed  of,  really  do  exist  in  the  ^forth-  water,  I  could  perceive  no  shining  fih- 

erii  seas,  or,  in  the  weli-ex]>ressod  ])hrase  nients  thereon,  if  it  had  anv.     Its  pn>- 

of  doctor  Barclay,  in  his  paper  n^latuig  to  gressive  motion  under  water  f  took  to  be 

this  animal,  that  there  are  ^  grounds  suf-  rapid,  from  tlic  shortness  of  time  it  UMi 

ficient  to  awaken  tlie  curioi«ity  of  natu-  to  come  up  to  tho  boat.    When  the  bead 

ralists,  who,  it  were  to  be  >\ished,  were  was  above  water,  its  motion  was  not  onr 

always  men  of  accurate  discrimination  and  so  quick  ;  and  when  the  head  was  moA 

sound  judgment,  not  prone  to  indulge  in  elevated,  it  appeared  evidently  to  take  a 

a  passion  for  die  marvellou.s,  nor  apt  to  be  view  of  distant  objects.     About  the  time 

infected  widi  tlie  silly  conceit,  that  their  I  saw  it,  it  was  seen  alwut  the  island  oi 

knowleilge  of  nature  is  already  so  com-  Cuiuia.    The  crews  of  13  fishing  boatsi*  I 

Clcte,  that  little  of  importance  remains  to  am  told,  were  so  much  terrifie<l  at  itn  ap- 

e  discovered."    (IVansactiofis  of  IV,  ^V.  pearance,  that  they,  in  a  body,  fled  fmruit 

H.  iSs  430.)     Mr.  Maclean's  account  is  to  the  nearest  creek  for  aoiety.    On  tin* 

not  a  little  curious.    ^*  Acconling  to  my  {Kissuge  from  Rum  to  Canna,  the  crew  of 

best  recollection,'' says  he,  *^I  saw  it  in  one  boat  saw  it  coming  towards  tbemwilb 

June,  1808,  not  on  the  coa^^t  of  Eigg,  but  the  wind,  and  its  head  above  water.    Om 

on  Uiat  of  Coll.    Rowing  along  that  coast,  of  the  crew  pronounced  its  head  as  hrce 

I  ol)served,  at  about  the  distance  of  half  a  as  a  little  boat,  and  each  of  its  eyca^  a^ 

mile,  an  object  to  windward,  which  grad-  largo  as  a  plate.    The  meu  werennirh 

ually  excited  astonishment.    At  first  view,  terriiiud,  but  the  monster  offered  them  do 

it  appeared  like  a  small  rock.     Knowing  molestation.    (W.  442). — ^I'bc  a]Ypearanc(> 

tlierc  was  no  rock  in  iliat  situation,  I  fixed  described  by  Mr.  31acleun  calls  to  mind 

my  eyes  on  it  close.    Then  I  saw  it  ele-  the  s«Mi-seqHMits  which  have  been  so  otif^n 

vated  considerably  alw^-e  the  level  of  the  reported,  of  late  years,  as   s<M»n  on  tin- 

sea,  and,  afler  a  siow  movemeHt,  disiinrily  cojust  of  New  England.     Whatever  niay 

perceived  one  of  its  eyes.     Alanned  at  Xm  the  animal  which  has  given  rise  to 

the  unusual  appeamiice  and  nmi^nitude  of  those  stories,  the    kraken  "describctl  bf 

tlie  animal,  I   stecRMl  so  as  to  be  at  no  Pontop|>idun  can  hai"dly  Ik*  sup|K>s«d  to 

great  distjmce  from  the  shon*.     When  l)e  a  real  existence.    The  storj'  prol^Mv 

nearly  in  a  line  betwixt  it  anil  the  shores  gn'w  o'lt  of  tht;  a|)|Kinnnice   of  islaji.i* 

the  monster,  directing  its  head,  which  still  which  have  risen  aliove  the  surface  of  the 

contitme<l  above  wat«*r,  tow.irds  us,  plung-  sea,  and  become  again  subnieqri^,  or  of 

ed  violently  under  water.     ()»*rtain  that  he  n)cks  ordy  visible  al  |>articidar  masons,  t-r 

was  in  chfise  of  us,  we  plied  hanl  to  get  of  floating  ishuids,  6cc.     Tiic  young  kra- 

ashore.     Just  as  we  l(u»i)e<l  out  on  a  rock,  ken   which   he   descrilH'S  was'    pnilwbl) 

taking  a  station  as  high  as  we  convenient-  some  large   sea-monster,  whose  apiwri- 

ly  could,  we  siiw  it  coming  nipidly  undrr  ance  IjjuI  lM*conie  nmch  exaggerated  iii 

water  towards    tlnj    sttjrn   of  oiir   boat,  the  course  of  nanrution. 
When  within  a  Ibw  yards  of  the  Iwat,        Kkanacu,  Luciw.      Ilis  f>roper  uaeif 

fuiding  the  wat«'r   shallow,  it  raised  its  was  Sunder  or  Siindcr,  hut  he  was  c;i:l- 

monster-hfjid    above  water,    and,    by  a  ed  Kranacfu,  from  the  place  where  he  w^« 

winding  course,  got,  with  app^u^nt  rliffi-  born  (1472),  in  the  bishopric  of  BtunU'n:. 

cuily,  clear  of  tli(i  creek  where  our  boat  He  went  to  Col)urg,  afler  having  learned  s 

lay,  and  where  ilie  monster  seemed  in  little  of  the  art  of  painting  froUi  his  talbcr, 

danger  of  being  embayed.     It  contiimed  who  was  a  fonn-cutter  and  caiti-painttT. 

to  move  off  with  its  head  al)ove  water,  The  ehK-tor  Frederic  tlje  Wise  ailmincd 

and  with  the  wind,  for  alwut  half  a  mile,  him  to  his  court.    lie  nrcoin]Kmied  hini 

before  we  lost  sight  of  it.     Itw  head  w.-is  on  hi^  journey  to  Pak\<{tinc,  in  149QL    In 

rather  broad,  of  a  form  somewhat  oval;  1504,  he  was"  ap^ioiuted  pointer  to  liw 
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and  hia  brother,  duke  John  Fred-  them  at  Warsaw,  1803  et  seq^  in  10  toI- 

la  made  a  noble,  and,  in  1537,  bur-  umea. 

sr   of  Witteniberg,  accompanied  Kreml,  in  tlie  Tartar  lauguagea,  aigni- 

:tor  John  Frederic  iu  his  captivity  fies  a  fortress.    Hence  the  name  of  Ejtm- 

ruck,  returned  with  him,  and  died  Un,  (q.  v.) 

,  at  Weimar.  He  painted  much,  Kremlin  ;  part  of  Moscow,  in  the  cen- 
>  quid  pro  quo  of  the  stone-cutter,  tro  of  die  city,  containing  only  the  royal 
It  on  hia  tomb-stone  pictor  cderri"  edifices  and  cJiurches,  particularly  tho 
e  quickest  painter),  instead  of  pic-  residence  of  the  emperor.  It  is  surround- 
wrrimus  (the  most  ramous),  was  not  ed  by  three  thick  walls  and  a  deep  foes, 
tpriate.-— Ilis  son,  of  the  same  with  batteries.  In  the  Kremlin  are  two 
vho  was  also  bui^master  at  Wei-  convents,  and  many  churches,  particu- 
bere  he  died  in  1586,  may  have  larly  the  cathedra],  in  which  the  corona- 
many  of  the  pieces  ascribetl  to  tjon  of  the  Russian  emperors  is  performed, 
h.  We  are  most  indebted  to  Kra-  In  the  church  of  the  archangel  Michael  is 
r  his  portraits  of  Luther,  Mclauch-  the  sepulchre  of  the  em))erorB,  and  he- 
ld other  peraons,  famous  at  the  time  bind  it  the  house  of  the  former  patriarch, 
^formadon.  Hjs  historical  puiut-  where  die  synod  now  assembles,  and  a 
Hrays  seemed  to  us  dull  histories  library  is  kept,  which  is  rich  in  Greek  and 
and  his  numerous  representations  Kussian  manuscripts.  In  the  castle,  die 
m  and  Eve  are  little  better  than  imperial  colleges  have  their  sessions ;  the 
1  the  work  of  creation.  arsenal  is  al^  there.  In  1812,  when 
BiCKi,  Ignadus,  count  of  Sietzcn,  Moscow  was  burnt  by  the  Russian  au- 
hop  of  Gnesna,  a  poet  and  author,  thorities,  part  of  die  Kremlin  was  also  de- 
m  at  Dubiecko,  Febniary  3, 1735.  stroyod.  When  Napoleon  left  Moscow, 
the  partition  of  Poland,  in  1773,  marshal  Mortier  received  orders  to  blow 
him  to  give  up  his  office  in  the  it  up.  Alexander  restored  it. 
)f  the  republic,  he  turned  his  at-  Iv  remix itz.  (See  Cremniiz,) 
to  science.  He  excelled  in  de-  Kronstadt.  (See  Cronstadt,) 
I  the  ridiculous  in  the  national  Krude^ier,  Juliana,  baroness  of;  bom 
Bofhiscountiy.  His  conversation  about  17G6,  iu  Riga.  Her  father,  baron 
reeablo  and  witty.  Frederic  the  Vietingholf,  one  of  die  richest  landed 
once  said  to  him,  *^  I  hope,  Mr.  pi-oprietors  iu  Courland,  gave  her  a  care- 
rfiop,  you  will  carry  me  under  your  ful  education.  When  a  young  girl,  her 
«1  cloak  into  Paradise.''  "No,  aire,"  {mrents  took  her  to  Paris,  where  her 
ed  Krasicki,  "  your  majesty  has  cut  father's  house  was  die  resort  of  men  of 
ort,  that  it  will  not  serve  for  smug-  Uilcnts,  and  her  wit,  beauty  and  cheerful- 
Among  die  works  of  diis  poet  iH;£rs  were  admirc^l.  In  her  14di  year, 
[nock-heroic  poem  La  Mjfcheiae,  or  she  was  married  to  baron  Krddener,  a 
riade^  in  10  cantos,  trauslatc<l  into  I/ivonian,  about  3(3  years  old.  She  ac- 
,  the  subject  of  which  is  fnjin  the  coinpauietl  iicr  husband  to  Copenhagen 
chronicle  of  bishop  Kadlubc^k,  and  Venice,  where  he  was  Russian  minis- 
describes  how  mice  aiid  rats  eat  ter.  In  these  places,  and  in  Petersburg, 
g  Popiel;  also  his  War  of  tlie  Madame  Kriidener,  placed  by  rank  and 
(ZiaJlfa/io7iiac/tie),  hi  t>ix  cantos,  per-  weuldi  iu  the  first  circles,  was  one  of 
8  masterpi<»ce.  Fredorio  the  Gn-ut  die  ir  most  hrilliani  ornaments.  She  was 
to  have  induced  hini  to  write  it,  surrounded  by  admirers  of  her  talents 
he  -lodged  him  iu  the  room  in  and  beauty ;  but  she  was  not  happy. 
>uci,  where  Voltaire  had  lived,  with  She  became  the  mother  of  two  children  ; 
imadon  diat  it  would  doutnk  ss  hut,  as  she  herself  indicates,  in  a  letter  to 
him  with  poeucol  ideas.  His  ^n-  her  son-in-law,  her  natural  hveliness  of 
vuAiij  also  iu  six  cantos,  has  lr»;  temperament  and  die  allurements  of  the 
Several  of  his  fables  are  classic;  world  led  her  into  levities,  which  finally 
lis  satires.  The  War  of  Choczim,  caiistMl  a  divorce  from  her  husband.  In 
ve  cantos,  dt^scribing  the  victory  of  17J)1,  she  returned  to  her  father's  house  in 
tiewi  over  sultan  Osinan,  under  Riga,  where  she  was  universally  consider- 
;n  of  Sigismund,  has  too  much  of  ed  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accom- 
rical  character.  His  prose  works  plished  ladies,  with  a  feeling  heart  and 
oif  spirit  The  writings  of  Krasic-  lively  imagination.  But  Riga  did  not 
lassical  among  the  Poles.  He  died  satisfy  litr,  and  she  lived  alternately  in 
n,  March  14,  1801.  Dniacliowski  Paris*  and  Petersburg  in  Russia.  Her 
id  most  of  Ills  works,  and  published  love  of  dissipation  involved  her,  iu  Paris 
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as  well  as  in  Petersburff,  in  many  difficul-  the  time.  In  1815^  she  went  to  B&le, 
ties.  In  the  former  place,  the  tierce  Ga-  where  a  small  community  of  devout  mjv- 
rat  is  said  to  have  been  master  of  her  tics  was  already  collected.  Here  a  youog 
heart.  In  the  midst  of  these  circum-  clennrman  of  Geneva,  the  above-mentioii- 
stances,  she  wrote  a  novel,  of  which  she  ed  Empeytas,  followed  her,  and  pmched 
had  formed  the  plan  at  an  earlier  period,  in  the  prayer-meetingB  which  the  faaroo- 
VaUriey  ou  Lettres  de  Chutave  de  Linar  h  ess  held  every  evening.  Women  and 
EmtsU  de  O.,  in  which  slie  delineated  ^Is  went  ardently  to  these  pmyer-meei- 
certain  scenes  of  her  own  life.  The  dis-  mgs,  and  gave  hberally  to  the  poor,  ofleo 
asters  of  Pnissia  arrived,  and  madame  to  a  degree  much  beyond  what  they  ooaU 
Kriidener,  being  then  about  the  person  of  aftbrd.  These  meetings,  as  is  too  often 
the  queen  of  Prussia,  and  partici})atuig  in  the  case  under  circumstances  of  simikr 
her  affliction,  turned  her  mind  from  the  excitement,  had  a  bad  moral  e^ct.  Caw 
pleasures  of  the  world  to  the  subject  of  were  reported  which  excited  great  scan- 
religion,  though,  perhaps,  as  is  of&n  the  dal,  and  a  preacher  named  Faach  finalljr 
case,  httle  change  may  have  been  pro-  denounced  the  priestess.  The  magina- 
ducod  in  the  essentials  of  her  character,  cy  of  Bale  obliged  her  to  leave  the  cdr. 
Ambition,  a  hvely  sensibility,  and  love  of  She  experienced  the  same  treaUnent  d 
excitement,  seem  to  have  remained  the  Lorrach,  Aarau,  &c. ;  yet,  accoiding  to 
great  springs  of  her  actions.  She  was  the  common  course  of  things,  the  number 
now  attracted  by  the  principles  of  the  of  her  followers  increased,  partkularij 
Moravians.  She  again  went  to  Paris,  among  young  females.  At  the  nme 
where  she  found  many  disciples — a  fact  time,  she  carried  ou  an  extensive  conc- 
easily  explained,  from  the  circumstance,  spondence;  money  was  sent  her  from 
that  the  highest  circles  of  Paris  always  great  distances.  In  181()^  with  her  dwoA- 
contain  a  number  of  persons  who,  having  ter,  she  went  to  reside  not  far  ftoro  Due, 
been  accustomed  to  live  on  excitements  in  Baden,  on  the  Horn  of  Grcnzach.  Be- 
from  eariy  youth,  and  having  become  sides  M.  £mi)eytas,  she  was  accompanieil 
sickened  with  those  of  fashionable  life,  by  professor  Lachenal,  of  Bdle,  anda  llr. 
turn  with  pleasure  to  those  of  devotion.  Kellner.  Here  she  assembled  many  poor 
On  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  people,  ffreat  numbers  of  whom  wen 
northern  powera  against  Napoleon,  ma-  vagabonds,  whom  she  provided  with  fbod 
dame  ICrfidener  went  to  Geneva  (18131  and  lodging,  without  labor.  These  wew 
In  Carleiruhe,  she  became  connected  with  very  ready  to  ])rofit  by  the  kipdneas  of 
the  mystical  Jung.  (q.  v.)  She  began  to  tlie  good,  benevolent  lady,  who  preached 
believe  herself  called  to  preach  the  ^os-  against  the  colli hearfedne«B  of  the  rich,  as 
pel  to  the  poor.  She  therefore  went  mto  the  source  of  all  evil.  The  public  peace 
the  prison  at  Heidelberg,  and  preached  to  was  so  much  disturbed  by  these  proceed- 
the  criminals  condemned  to  death.  In  inp,  tliat  tlic  Horn  was  surrounded  by 
1814,  she  returned  to  Paris.  Here  she  be-  soldiers  in  1817,  and  the  disciples  of  nia- 
came  acquainted  with  Alexander,  enii>eror  dame  Kriidener  carried  a^'ay  to  Lcir- 
of  Russia,  who  had  already  for  some  time  rach.  She  wrote,  in  consequence,  a  n^ 
shown  a  disposition  to  religious  contem-  markable  letter  to  tlje  minister  at  Cait- 
plations.  Accordinj^  to  a  late  publication  ruhe,  in  which  she  spoke  of  the  ^'desert 
of  a  companion  of  madame  Kriidencr,  of  civilization"  through  which  slie  was 
M.  Empeytas,  her  conversations  with  the  oblieed  to  >vander,  and  reminded  him  of 
cm{)eror  had  a  great  influence  on  him.  the  Taw  of  God,  requiring  the  autliorities  to 
In  Paris,  she  had  prayer-meetings,  aUeud-  take  care  of  the  po!or.  She  now  tra\-elled 
etl  by  distinguished  personages,  whore  about,  preaching  in  the  open  air,  ofieu 
she  was  seen  in  the  background  of  a  suite  surrounded  by  3000  people,  and  givins 
of  rooms,  in  the  dress  of  a  priestess,  kneel-  bountifully  to  the  poor.  Wherever  she 
ing  in  ]>rayer.  It  is  very  generally  believ-  arrived,  she  was  under  the  sur\'eillance  of 
ed,  that  her  conversations,  m  Paris,  with  the])olice.  In  Leipsic,  police  officers  werr 
Alexander,  were  mainly  instrumental  in  at  lengtli  even  placed  at  her  door,  so  that 
suggesting  the  idea  of  the  holy  alliance  nolx)dy  could  be  admitted  to  see  her.  Mr. 
(q.  V.) ;  it  is  certain,  that,  in  her  later  ser-  Krug,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
mons,  she  held  it  up  almost  as  a  new  cove-  versity  of  that  city,  piiblislied  Gtspratk 
nant.  She  gave  a  description  of  tlie  feast  unitr  vier  Augen  md  dtr  Frau  van  Krudmer 
celebrated  by  the  Russian  army  in  tlie  plains  (Leipsic,  1818),  according  to  which  rfie 
of  Chalons,  under  the  title  Le  Camp  de  la  appeared  as  an  estimable  enthmiasl,  pour- 
VeHu  (Paris,  by  Nonnand),  in  which  she  ing  out  pious  effusions,  min;^  ^ith  ar- 
gives  her  views  re^»cting  the  histoiy  of  rogaut  prophecies.    At  lengUi  the  police 
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tmnaported  her  to  the  Russian  frontier,  Krd.nitz,  John  George,  phA'sicifm  at 

where  ehe  received  ordeni  not  to  so  to  Berlin,  was  bom  17^  studied  ot  Got- 

PeierBburg,  oor  to  Moscow.    In  1824,  she  tingen  and  at  Fruikfort  on  the  Oder.    In 

went,  with  her  daughter  and  her  sou-in-  1759,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  devoted  \m 

law,  to  the  Crimea,  and  died  there  the  same  whole  life  to  literary  pnnsuitJ,  and  died  in 

year,  Dec.  13^  at  Karafubasor.     Madame  1796.    A  great  number  of  useful  publiea- 

Kriidener  is  cme  more  instance  that  ardent  tioiis  upon  medicine,  natural  liistor}',  ge- 

zeal  and  good  intention  (for  it  is  probable  ogniphy,  and  other  subjects,  original  and 

that  she  considered  herself  to  lie  doing  translated  from  various  lunffuages,  are  tlio 

right)  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  render  fruits  of  his  industr}'.     His  chief  work 

oiie  capable  of  efiectinga  great  rcfonnation.  is   the   Glkonomiach-Uchnolofrische   Ency- 

Kauo^  William  Truugott,  professor  at  klopadic,  which  he  began   in    1773.    It 

the  university  of  Leipsic,  a  very  active  amounted  to  73  volumes,  and  had   just 

writer   on   philosophy,  was    bom    June  reached  tlic  article  Leiche  (corpse),  when 

TSkf  1770,  at  Radis,  a  village  in  the  circle  he  was  n^moved  by  death.    The  work  is 

of  Wittenberg,    in    Saxony,   where    his  valual>!e,  as  containing  much  matter  care- 

fioher  was  a  wealthy  farmer.    From  1782  fully  S4*lccted.    There  is,  however,  a  want 

to  1788,  he  studied  at  the  famous  SchtU-  of  metiiod  and  pro|)ortion  in  it.    A  tier  his 

^^fbrie ;  and,  from  1788,  he  studied,  for  four  death,  the    brothers  Flurke,  and,    since 

yean,  tlieok>gy,  philosophy,  history,  madi-  1815,  J.  W.  D.  Korth,  have  continued  the 

ematics,  &c.,  at  Wittenberg.    In  1794,  he  work,  which,  in  18S^,  amounted  to  142 

settled  there  as  adjunct  of  die  philosoph-  volumes,  and   reached  as  tiir  as  SCH, 

ieal  fiiculty,  and  lectin^  for  seven  years,  The  abridgment  of  tlie  large  work,  tlius 

witbout  salarv.    His  Letters  on  the  Per-  far,  amounts  to  32  volimics. 

feetibility  of  ftevealcd  Religion,  which  he  Krusenstkrn,  Aduni  John,  chevalier 

publifliieii  when  a  student,  prevented  him  de ;  since  1820,  royal  Rus^iian  commodore, 

froin  receiving  an  ap|)ointmcnt  as  profes-  and  second  director  of  the  marine  corps 

tor  txtraordinariuSj  though  he   lectured  of  cadets,  and  well  known  for  his  voyage 

with  great  applause  and   success.      He  round  tlie  world,  in  1803 — 0.   Before  him, 

now  abandoned  theology*  and  preaching,  indeed,  the  Russians  had  made  many  voy- 

and  lectured  only  on  philosophy,  philolo-  ages  of  discovery ;  but  Krusenstem's  voy- 

gy,  and  scietitiiir  subjects.    In  1801,  he  age  surpassed  those  of  his  predecessors  m 

was  appointed  professor  at  the  university  its  extent  and  its  results.    Before  him, 

of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.    In  1805,  he  Russian  navigators,  in  the  Adontic  ocean, 

was  made  professor  ordinarius  at  the  uni-  had  never  reached  the  tropics.    Kmsen- 

▼ersity  of  Konigsbei^,  in  the  pkice  of  stem  sailed  from  lat.  00°  N.  to  00°  S.,  in 

Kant.    Krug  belonered  to  the   Tugend-  the  western  hemisphere,  and,  on  this  voy- 

bwuL  ((].  v.)    In  1809,  he  accepted  an  in-  age  of  more  than  tliree  years,  he  lost  not 

vitatiou  to  Leipsic,  where  he  continues  to  a  single  man.    The  descriptions  of  this 

lecture  as  professor  ordinarius  of  philoso-  vovage  of  discovery  have  appeared  in 

pby.    Krug  has  written  a  great  deal  on  prfnt.     The  em])eror  Alexander  caused 

philoflophicAi  and  on  ]>oliticol    subjt^cts,  every  thin^  to  l>e  done  for  the  success  of 

and  sliows   hhnsell'  inclined    to    lil)eral  this  scientific  enten)rise,  and,  among  other 

views,  in  opposition  to  Aucillon,  Schmaltz,  thingtii,  purchased  the  l)est  inr«tnunent8  of 

VoD  IlallfT,  &c.    In  tlie  late  excitements  Troughton,  Arnold  and  Pennington.     He 

which  have  existed  in  Gennnny  between  rewarded  the  navigator  with  grreat  lilierat- 

thc  Catholics  and  Protestants,  he  took  {Murt  ity.      He  bestowed  upon  Kmsenstem's 

with  the  latter.    He  is  now  wTiting  a  Philo-  wife    the    income    of  an   estate    which 

BOphical  Dictionary,  m  4  volume's.  A  list  of  amounted  to  1500  roubles  yearly,  in  order, 

his  works  would  nmch  exceed  our  limits,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  comfort  her  husbancl 

Among  other  works,  he  has  written  one  during  his  alienee,  in  regard  to  the  con- 

OB  Faith  and  Knowledge.    In  182(>,  he  dition  of  his  family.    The  honor  of  the 

published  Elcclcsiastical  Law,  represented  enteri)rirte,  however,  botii  in  plan  and  exe- 

accofdiiig  to  the  Principh^  of  Reason  and  cution,  is  due  to  the  modest  Kmsenstem. 

in  the  Li|riit  of  Christianity  (Leipsic) ;  in  No  navigator  has  combined  more  philan- 

1S231,  a  Historical  RepresenUition  or  the  thropy,  care,  and  sacrifice  of  his   own 

Lilieralism  of  Ancient  and  Modem  T^mes  convfuience,     with     a     comprehensive 

( Leipsic);  hi  1834,  DicttopoliticSy  or  the  knowledge  of  his  own  de|)amnent.    Von 

LateKt  Restoration  of  the  State  in  the  Way  Km.senstem  had  already  made  himself 

of  Justice  (Leipsic).    He  has  been  a  con-  known  in  the  literary  world  by  an  essay 

tributnr  to  the  Leipsic  Literar}'  Gazette  in  Storch's  Annals,  in  which  he  exhitv- 

since  1612.  its  the  didiculties  of  trading  by  way  of 
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Ochotsk  to  t]ie  islands  and  coasts  of  Ameri-  age,  by  Gk>ppner,  is  incomplete,  and  dii- 
ca,  and  showed  that  tins  trade  could  not  be-  fibred  by  a  multitude  of  mistakea.  Ctp* 
come  important,  until  ships  should  go  to  tain  Lisanskoy  has  also  written  an  aocouni 
the  North- West  Coast  of  America  by  of  the  voyage,  performed  in  the  Nevi, 
passing  out  of  the  Baltic  round  cape  round  the  world,  in  the  Russian  languur 
Horn  or  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  But,  (Petersburg,  1813,  in  two  parta).  G.  H. 
if  Russia  would  take  part  in  the  direct  von  Langsdorf  has  published  Obaem- 
trade  with  China  and  India,  he  saw  tliat  tions  upon  a  Voyage  round  the  World, 
she  must  obtain  seamen  acquainted  with  in  the  Yeara  1803---7  {d  volumea,  4ia, 
the  Indian  ocean.  Krusenstem  had  col-  with  copperplates^  Frankfort  on  the  Mainp, 
Iccted  the  necessary  information  on  tliis  1812) ;  of  which,  however,  onlv  the  fiiM 
subject  in  tlie  war  of  1793 — 1799,  when  volume  relates  to  Krusenatem^  vova^, 
he  served  on  boanl  tlie  English  fleet  as  LangsdorC  in  1805,  left  the  expeJitkn 
Count  Woronzofl^  the  Russian  ambassa-  in  Kamtschatka,  and  returned  home  bv 
dor  at  the  English  court,  now  procured  laud  through  Siberia.  This  work  has  tin 
for  him  an  opportunity  to  go  to  India,  on  been  transuited  into  English.  Knicni- 
board  a  Britu^  vessel,  bound  to  China,  stem  discovered  the  Orloff  wlaiyi^^  and 
He  remained  at  Canton  during  1798  and  gave  much  information  reapectioff  the 
1799,  and  there  acquired  a  knowledge  New  Marquesas,  or  Washington's  mandt, 
of  tlie  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  especially  Nookahiva  and  &e  aoaits  of 
the  Russian  possessions  on  tlie  American  Sangaar.  He  added  particularly  to  tlie 
coast,  from  tlie  direct  transportation  of  furs  ^graphv  of  Australia,  of  the  coast  of  tbe 
to  this  place.  As  soon  as  count  Roman-  islands  of  Japan  and  those  in  the  Chineie 
zofl^  the  minister,  and  Mordwinoff,  the  sea.  But  the  island  lying  east  of  Japu, 
admiral,  directed  the  mind  of  Alexander  which  the  Spaniards  were  said  to  ban 
to  Krusenstem's  proposal,  he  took  up  the  discovered  in  1610,  Krusenateni  was  ie 
subject,  an4  intrusted  this  active  seaman  unsuccessful  in  finding  as  Biieaand  La- 
with  the  charse  of  making  a  closer  exam-  p^yrouse  before  liim.  On  the  other  hmd. 
inationof  the  North- West  Coast  of  Amer-  he  carefully  examined  the  weatem  coan 
ica,  according  to  instructions  drawn  up  of  theislandof  Jed8o,the  atFaitaof  Lap^T- 
by  count  Von  Romanzoif,  then  minister  rouse,  and  the  coasts  of  the  ialand  of  da- 
of  commerce,  afterwards  chancellor  of  ghalien.  Krusenstem^  desire  to  reesttbfiah 
the  empire.  A  secondary  object  was  ul-  commercial  connexions  with  Japan  fidled 
timateiy  combined  with  the  same ;  viz.  to  of  l)eing  gratified,  and  the  chamberlaia 
renew  the  commercial  connexions  of  Von  Reaanoff,  who  had  been  appointed 
Russia  with  Japan,  at  Nangasacki,  which,  ambassador  thither,  was  not  received. 
since  Laxmaii's  voyage  to  Japan,  had  The  result  of  this  voyage  wiD  becoor 
been  broken  up.  Two  ships  were  intrust-  truly  important,  in  a  commercial  ww,  if 
ed  to  him — the  Nadeshda  and  the  Neva,  tlie  proposed  improvements,  in  the  man- 
He  gave  the  command  of  the  Neva  to  the  agement  of  the  Russian  coloniea  on  tbr 
lieutenant-captain  Lisanskoy.  Oct.  5, 1803,  Aleutian  islands  and  the  North- Wc« 
he  left  the  road  of  Falmouth.  Nov.  26,  Coast,  to  the  abuses  in  wliich  Kniseih 
the  Russian  flog  waved  for  the  first  time  stents  attention  was  directed,  are  canied 
on  the  other  side  of  the  equator.  Aug.  into  effect  Krusenstem*s  official  rrpm. 
19, 1806,  he  returned  in  the  Nadeshda  to  concerning  captain  Golownin^s  voyvce  fx 
CronsUidu  (See  A  Voyofft  round  the  the  examination  of  the  Kurile  Mkwk 
ff^orldintheiearslQOS — ISuSjbythe  Com-  contains  the  latest  proofs  of  the  odium 
mand  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  JUtxan-  which  the  Russians  have  brought  upon 
dtr  /,  \n  the  Ships  Nadeshda  (the  Hope)  themselves  in  E^aetem  Asia.  Kmsea- 
and  NevcL,  under  the  Command  of  A,  J.  Von  stem's  voyage  therefore  is  interwoven,  is 
Krusenstem^  Captain  of  the  royal  Marine,  more  than  one  respect,  with  the  histon  ol' 
Petersbiu-gjlBlO— 12,4to.)  The  two  first  the  Russian  empire.  Of  his  literaiy  labors 
parts  contain  the  narration  of  the  voyage;  which  have  paiticulariy  enriched  nautica! 
the  thin]  part  contains  treatises  upon  nat-  ceography,  nroofs  are  contained  in  the 
ural  history  and  physico-nautical  subjects.  Universal  Geomphical  Epheniertilft>: 
;The  atlos  contains  16  plates  concerning  among  otiiers,  the  essay  concerning  Mai- 
Japan,  and  representations  of  subjects  in  donacfo's  supposed  discovery  of  a  nonh- 
natural  history  and  ctlinography.  A  sec-  west  passage  in  the  year  1588,  and  hie 
ond  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  Ber-  M^movre  sur  une  Carte  du  DHroii  dt  b 
lin  (in  12mo.,  in  1811—12,  with  a  portrait  Sonde  et  dela  Rode  dt  BatamtL  He  hm 
of  the  author,  and  with  copjierplates).  An  also  published  Vocabularies  of  the  Lan- 
English  translation  of  Krusenstem's  voy-  giiages  of  several  Nations  of  Eastern  An 
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(MNth  Coast  of  America  (Petem-  several  are  even  uninhabitable,  on  account 

11^  68  pages,  4to.) ;  Contribu-  of  the  absolute  want  of  water.    Others 

the  HydroffFaphy  of  the  great  are  fertile,  well  wooded,  full  of  game  and 

(Leineic,  1819,  4to.) ;  and  a  Re-  fish.    Some  contain  volcanoes ;  and  they 

Mamoirei  hvdrographiques  pour  are  all  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes. 

^iiplieaUon  h  PMas  at  Vtkian  Pch  The  number,  without  reckoning  Jesso,  is 

eteisbuig,  1824, 4to.,  with  an  atlas  25.   They  were  successively  discovered,  in 

»8,  folio).    Captain  von  Kotzebue  the  eighteenth  century,  bv  the  Russians, 

iseduci^edinhisschooL  Krusen-  and  have  been  accurately  known  only 

mention  for  securing  the  magnetic  since  Krusenstem's  voyage.    The  inhab- 

igaiust  the  influence  of  cannon,  itants  are  perhaps  a  thousand,  and  are 

sr  iron  substances,  by  enclosing  known  bv  the  name  of  KuriUsj  which  is 

Mss  in  metallic  plates,  was  intro-  applied  also  to  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 

f  the  Russians,  in  1825.  ing  coasts  of  Asia,  and  of  the  southern 

Ephiaim  Moses,  bom  1731,  of  partof  Kamtschatka.    They  are  heathens, 

larents,  sliowed  eariy  an  uncom-  and  some  of  them  resemble,  in  language^ 

ngth  of  memoir,  vivacity  of  mind,  shape  and  manners,  the  Japanese.  Otlicnf, 

Kuess  desire  of  knowledge.    His  on  the  contrary,  resemble  the  ])eople  of 

rich  trader,  intended  at  first  to  Kamtschatka,  many  of  whom,  on   the 

him  in  Jewish  learning  ;    and,  conquest  of  Kamtschatka  by  tlie  Russians, 

e  result  by  no  means  answered  fied  to  tlie  Kurile  islands.    Some  of  the 

aations,  he  deshed  to  make  him ,  islands  have  inhabitants  descended  from 

ant    He  allowed  him  to  receive  each  of  these  stocks.    The  southern  Ku- 

m  in  the   French,    Italian  and  riles   are    under  Japanese    government: 

languages,  by  which  means  he  the  northern  (21),  on  the  contrary,  ore 

a  knowledge  of  modem  literature  subject,  in  some  measure,  to  Russia,  and 

$tzy.     After   his    father's  death,  fumish,  mostly  under  compulsion  only,  a 

to  BerUn,  as  first  clerk  in  tlie  tribute  of  sea-otter  skins,  fox  skins,  and 

i-house  of  his  uncle.    Here  his  other  peltry.    The  chain  extends  from 

lined  him  the  friendship  of  Men-  lat.  42^  to  51*^  N. 

,   Ramlcr,    Lessing,   and   other  Kutusoff  (GolenischtschefiT  Kutusofi^ 

men,  by  intercourse  with  whom  prince    Smolensky),   Russian   field-mar- 

iod  talent  began  to  be  developed,  shal,  liom  1745,  entered  the  army,  1759, 

essed  considerable  property,  be-  ser\'cd  in  Poland  from  1764  till  17G9,  and 

good  salary ;  but  liis  easy  good-  afterwards  against  the  Turks,  under  Ro- 

wYuch  made  him  often  the  prey  monzoff.    He  stonned  the  fortress  Shum- 

tuidulent,  united  with  on  extrava-  la,  and,  at  a  later    period,   contributed 

e  of  books,  in  a  few  years,  ex-  greatly  to  the  subjugation  of  the  rebel 

his  means.    He  left  Berlin,  trav-  rugatscheff.    In  1788,  he  was  present  at 

irough    Holland,    France,    Italy,  the  siege  of  Oczakow,  having  been  ap- 

and  and  Germany,  and  became,  pointed  governor-general  of  3ie  Crimea 

[ependent  on  his  family.    These  tlie  year  before.    Atthesiegeof  Oczakow, 

ances  produced  in  him  a  fixed  he  was  wounded  near  the  right  eye.    He 

olv,  wliich  at  lengtli  increased  to  assisted  tlie  prince  of  Cohur^  to  gain  the 

mm   which    he  was  restored  victory  of  Fockschani,  and,  in  the  memo- 

the  activity  of  a  skilful  physician,  rable  conflict  jof  Rimnik,  Dec.  31,  1789, 

ucid  intervals,  ho  produced  the  he  performed  miracles  of  bnive^.    After 

is  poems.    In  1785,  he  was  de-  the  storming  of  Ismail,  under  SuworofiT, 

r  strength  and  s]x>ech  by  apoplexy,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  heutenant- 

i  state  he  died,  171)0.    Posthumous  general,  and,   in    the   negotiations   with 

ayEphraim  Moses  Kuh,  appeared  Turkey,  which  took  place  shortly  after, 

li,  in  1792.  he  gained  tlic  fame  of  an  able   diplo- 

;.    (See  Culm,)  matist      In    1793,   he    was    appohited 

RSDORF.    (See  Cunendoff.)  ambassador   at  Constantinople,   and,  in 

8.    (See  Curds.)  the  subsequent  Polish  war,  we  find  him 

[«E8 ;  a  long  range  of  small  islands  in   die   Russian  army,  under  Suwarofi^. 

flteraextremity  of  Asia,  extending  He   was   particularly  conspicuous   dur- 

\  southem  point  of  Kamtschatka  in^  the  memorable  day  of  Praga.  (q.  ^ 

de  of  Jesso,  or  Matsmai,  which  After  the  restoration  of  peace,  Kutusofir 

to  Japan.    The  whole  length  of  was  first  appointed  commander-in-chief 

n  amounts  to  nearly  900  miles,  of  Finland ;  Paul  afterwards  named  him 

'the  islands  are  not  inhabited, and  governor-general  of  Lithuania.    He  re- 
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cdded  several  years  at  Wilna,  and  endear-  April  28,  1813.    After  the  dcodi  of  ha 

ored  to  retrieve,  by  study,  the  deficiencies  widow,  the  ernperor  continued  tlie  p«»- 

of  his  early  education.    For  a  short  time,  siou  of  8(),000  rouMes  annually  to  bcr  five 

he  filled  the  situation  of  ambassador  to  daughters. 

Berlin,  but  soon  returned  to  Wilna,  to  his  IvDyp,orCuTP,  Albert,  a  painter  of  great 
goveruor-generalship.    After  tliis,  he  was  originality  and  merit,  was  bom  at  Dort^ 
appointed  chief  of  the  corps  of  cadets,  in   l(3o<).    lie  was  the   son  of  an  able 
and,  in  1801,  governor-general  of  St.  Po-  landscape  |)ainter,  whom,  however,  he  fa 
tersburg.    In  1805,  when  he  was  at  the  exceeded,  and  became  one  of  the  m<wi 
a^e  of  60,  tlje  emperor  Alexander  jriive  agreeable  artists  that  ever  lived.     He  par- 
him  the  chief  command  o£  the  firKt  Rus-  ticularly  excelled  in  the  purity  Imd  bril- 
sian  corps  against  the  French.    He  led  it  liaiicy  of  light;  and  he  waa  not  surpassed, 
towards  the  Inn,  but  did  not  arrive  there  even  by  Claude  or  any  other  punter,  ii 
until  after  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  uj)on  an  accurate  representation  of  toe  atnwfr* 
which  he  united  himself  with  the  small  plicre,  and  of  the  lightsome  effects  of  add- 
Austrian  corps  of  general  Kienmayer,  nnd  shine.    The  works  of  this  artist,  of  wIh»» 
checked  the  whole  of  the  French  army.  On  life  very  little  is  known,  embellish  rane 
the  right  bank  of  die  Dauul)e,  to  which  he  of  the  finest  collections  in  Enffland;  and 
had  crossed  over,  he  was  closely  pursued  as  they  are  ver}'  highly  ftnisheS,  that  rir- 
by  the  French,  and  had  several  engage-  cumstance,  added  to  the  number  of  thenu 
meuts   with  them,  especially   that  near  im])li€s  a  long  life.    The  gnllery  of  the 
Diimstein,  where  he  encountertid  mai^hal  marquis  of  Stafford,  in  iifirticiilar,'contuiii 
Moitier,  on  the  18th  and  IDih  Novcml)er,  some  highly  valued  pictures  by  Kmit 
tlie  issue  of  which  contest  was  fortunate  Ktau,    Frederic    William,*  Ixavn  of; 
fpr  him.    The  emperor  of  Gcnnany  sent  rcmai*kaL>le  as  a  man  who  owed  his  »uf- 
him,  on  this  occasion,  the  gran<i  cross  of  cess  to  his  wit.    Kyau  was  bom  in  ]6St, 
tlie  order  of  Maria  Theresa.    Hereui)on,  and,  when  17  years  old,  entered  the  Bran- 
having  joined  the  other  Russian  corps,  he  denburg  army,  in  which  he  rose,  after  tm 
commanded  the  allied  army,  under  Alex-  years,  to  tlie  rank  of  ensign.     Some  im- 
under,  at  Austerlitz,  where  he  was  wound-  prudences  obliged  him  ta  leave  Branden- 
ed.      In  the  Turkish  war,  he  received  burg.    He  went  to  Saxony,  where  tlie 
orders  from  Alexander  to  close  die  cam-  elector,  and  king  of  Poland,  Augustus  JI, 
paign  on  the  Danube.    This  being  done,  became  acquainted  witli  his  humor,  look 
Kutusoff*  returned  to  Russia,  and,  when  him  into  favor,  made  him  his  aid-de-camp, 
Barclay  de  Tolly  resigned  the  command,  and,  at  length,  adjutant-general  and  com- 
after  the  first  retrograde  movement,  he  mandant  of  Konigstein  (q.  v.),  which  lie 
received,  at  the  age  of  70,  the  chief  com-  always  used  to  call  his  stone  wfft.    He 
mand  of  the  Russian  army,  in  tlie  war  of  remained  faithful  to  her  until  his  death, 
1812.    After  tlie  battle  of  Mosaisk,  he  in  1733.    He  was  an  honest  man,  haziii^ 
adopted  a  new  plan  of  warfare.  (See  Rus-  all  fiattery.    He  was  a  real  scourge  of  the 
Stan- German   frar.)     To    commemorate  court  nobility.    There  are  two  biogFa|fhi<*s 
his  victories,  he  received  froiu  Alexander  of  this  man,  whose  memory  is  ^i  popu- 
the  surname  of  iSmoierwArot.    Foreseeing  lar  in  the  northof  Gennauy,andof  whom 
the    fate    which    awaited  the  retreating  a  thousand  sayings  are  afloat  among  the 
enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Berezina,  he  people. 

pursued  but  slowly,  and  the  campaign  ICyrle,  John ;  sumamed  by  Pope  the 

was  already  at  an  end,  when  he  reached  man  of  Ross ;  an  English  gentleman,  who 

Wilna,  where  he  received  his  emperor,  fiossessed  an  estate  of  £500  a  vear,  « 

This  campaign  had  exhausted  KutusofTs  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  wlier«  he  died  io 

strength.    He  was  not  in  favor  of  a  contin-  1754,  at  tlie  age  of  90.     Doctor  Warioo, 

uation  of  the  war ;  for  to  him,  a  man  in  his  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Geniof 

Ijeyond  70  years  of  age,  it  appeared  too  of  Pope,  savs  Kyrie  was  the  Howaidof 

bold  an  enterprise  to  attack  tlie  enemy  in  his  age,  and  tliat  he  desi  rved  to  be  cele- 

tlie   seat  of  his    power.      After  having  bratedbeyondany  of  the  lieroesof  Piiidtf> 

issued  the  celebrated  Russian  proclama>  The  splendid  eulogium  of  the  poet  OD  the 

tion  from  Kalisch,  he  died  at  Buntzlau,  man  of  Ross  is  weU  known. 
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the  English  alphabet ;  the  twclflh  pronounced  liquid,  like  the  Italian  gl  be- 
ind  the  eighth  consonant ;  one  of  fore  t ;  and  it  is  peculiar  to  this  language, 
called  liqmds,  or  semi-vmcelSf  be*  that  it  be^ns  words  with  this  sound,  as. 
like  vowels,  they  may  Ikj  pro-  Uarwros.  In  Portuguese,  the  same  sound 
ed  for  any  lengtli  of  time,  which  is  is  expressed  by  Uu  The  French  tt,  if  pre- 
e  case  with  the  other  consonants,  coded  by  ai,  «,  out,  is  liquid  (mxmuit\ 
mides^  as,  for  instfince,  p,  c.  The  which,  m  most  parts  of  France,  is  pro- 
represented  by  I  is  prothiccd  by  nounccd  like  the  Italian  g/  in  t^i;  but 
g  the  end  of  the  tongue  against  the  die  Parisian  pronunciation,  oriffuially  a 
utof  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  opening  mere  provincialism,  is  almost  like  our  3^ 
TO,  and  gently  bnjaihing  out  tlie  air,  in  yoti,  as  in  travaiUer,  vtUUr;  and  prob- 
tlms  escai)es  from  the  comers  of  ably  tJiis  pronunciation  will  finally  prevail, 
mth.  The  pronunciation  of /,  there-  though  it  is  arbitraiy,  and  against  the 
J  not  deiiendcnt  upon  tlie  teeth ;  yet  practice  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
are  individuals,  and  even  whole  In  Polish,  I  before  i  is  sounded  by  thrust- 
who  do  not  pronounce  it;  the  for-  ing  the  tongue  between  die  teeth.  The 
I  consequence  of  some  detect  in  their  Polisli  has  alro  the  common  2,  and  ah- 
) ;  the  latter,  because  they  always  other  with  a  somewhat  guttund  sound, 
instead  of  2,  whilst  others  always  produced  by  pressing  the  tongue  against 
instead  of  r.  It  must  be  observed,  the  roof  of  tlie  mouth,  farther  back  than 
le  rolling  r  is  different  from  the  I  in  the  cose  of  the  common  L  For  the 
I  this,  that  the  former  is  pronoimced  lattor  it  has  a  proper  sign.  In  Eng- 
I  vibration  of  the  tongue.  Hence  lish,  I  is  not  pronounced  at  oil  in  some 
instant  interchange  of  r  and  /,  in  monosyllables,  where  it  intervenes  be- 
languages,  which  it  is  important  for  tween  a  vowel  and  a  subsequent  conso- 
vmologist  to  observe.  Thus  the  nant,  as  in  calm,  half,  balk,  chalk,  uwdd, 
n  orme,  from  the  I-.atin  vlmus ;  from  could,  folks, — As  a  numeral,  L  signified, 
itin  i>cr«?grint«,  the  Italian /le^gnVio,  hi  Hebrew,  30;  in  Greek,  A  =  11,  and 
cncn  pderm,  die  Gennan  and  b!iiig-  A  =  IW,000.  L,  in  Latin,  signifirs  50  ; 
Igrim,  Of  the  German  word  kircke  hence  two  Lp,  put  upon  each  other,  form- 
h,  kirk),  the  Swiss  make  kUche,  ing  C  =  100,  which,  being  rounded,  Ikx- 
nuch  more  frequent  change,  we  came  O,  =  100.  /\,  on  Greek  coins, 
ne,  is  from  the  r  to  the  Z,  as  from  the  means  Locris,  Laconta,  Lampsacus,  Lace- 
lifficult  to  the  easier,  yet  not  always,  dcmonia,  &c. ;  on  Roman  coins,  it  means 
the  lower  classes  in  Rome  say,  in-  Liucius,  Lcpidus,  libtrtoit,  libra,  ludos, 
>f  repvbblica,  repubbriccu  How  fre-  Ubcns,  &c.  L,  witli  a  dash  over  it, 
tlie  change  of  A  and  p  is,  in  Greek,  meant,  among  the  Romans,  50,000.  L,  on 
jiarly  in  the  Ionian  dialect,  every  French  coins,  signifies  the  mint  of  Ba- 
>ffisi  knows.  In  Greek,  the  letter  yonne.  On  Dutch  cloUis,  L  signifies  Lf3^ 
illed  lambda,  analogous  to  the  lamed  deru  On  French  liats,  L  means  laine 
Phcsnicians  and  the  Hebrews.  It  (made  of  wool  only).  L.  A.  Q.  M.  is  an 
arkable,  that,  in  all  these  alphabets,  abbreviation  for  liierarum  artiumque  ma- 
1  the  Celtic  ones,  I  is  always  com-  gisler;  £,  the  English  abbreviation  for 
in  some  way,  of  two  straight  lines,  pound  (sterling),  from  libra,  the  Latin  for 
id,  in  the  most  ancicmt  Greek  alpha-  pound.  In  citations,  I  is  often  used  for 
de  lambda  thus,  V»  A »  \/  >  '"  ^^^^  ^^^^  (Ubcr),  (See  ^hbreviaXions.) 
um  alphabet,  ^ ;  in  the  Celtic,  <^,V'  La,  in  mu^c;  the  syllable  by  which 
3reeJc  is  A  ?  ^^  Latin,  L ;  tlio  He-  Guido  denotes  the  lost  sound  of  eoch 
n:  in  sliort,  two  straight  hues  al-  hexachord.  If  itbeguis  in  (Xitanswerito 
form  this  IcUer.    In  Spanish,  U  are  our  A ;  if  in  G,  lo  E ;  and  if  m  F,  to  D. 
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Laaland,  or  La  land;   an  island  of  De  la  Motte  d'Orleans,  issued  a  prockm- 

Denmark,  at  the  entrance  into  tlie  Baltic  don,  demanding  a  disclosure  of  the  perp^ 

from  the  Greater  Belt,  about  60  miles  in  trators  of  tlie  crime,  under  penan^  oi 

Icnfi^th,  and  12  in  its  mean  breadth,  and  ecclesiastical  censures  and  excoaunumo- 

reckoned  the  most    fertile    spot    in  the  tion.    Duval  de  Saucourt,  counselkv  of 

Danish  dominions.    This  island  produces  the  presidial  of  Abbeville,  the  private  CB^ 

plenty  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  particularly  my  of  the  abbess  De  Villancouit,  acctind 

very  fine  wheat,  and  excellent  peas,    it  the  chevalier  Dc  Labarre  of  the  crimf. 

is  also  famous  for  a  kind  of  red  fruit,  Several  witnesses  were  heard.     Labmc 

called  manna.    The  country  lies  low,  the  and  Detalloude,  a  youtli  of  tlie  same  ^t, 

soil  is  damp,  and  the  aur  is  very  uuhealtliy.  were  ordered  to  be  arrested.    The  Uatr 

Of  all  the  uihabitantB  of  this  island,  the  fled,  and  entered  the  service  of  Pnina,  is 

clergy  are  the  best  provided  for,  according  which  he  disdnguished  himacif ;  but  L*> 

to  tlieir  rank.    The  nobility  ore  numerous  barre  was  apprehended  aud  brought  to 

here,  and  many  of  them  have  very  fine  trial.    The  indictment  charged  him  nidi 

seats,  and  considerable  estates.    Naskow  having  passed  a  procession  without  taking 

is  the  capital.    Population,  38,000 ;  square  off  liis  hat,  of  having  spoken  against  Ibe 

miles,  459.    Laalond,  united  with  Falster,  euchorist,   and  of  having  sung  impioaf 

forms  a  bishopric.    Lon.  10°  5^  to  11°  and  licentious  songs.    Tlie  tribunal  fts- 

52^  £. ;  lat.  54°  40^  to  55°  N.  tenccd  the  young  man  to  have  his  toogae 

Laar,  or  Laer,  Fetor  van,  surnamed  cut  out,  his  right  hand  cut  ofl^  and  to  be 
U  Bamboccio,  a  painter,  born  in  1613,  at  burnt  alive.  A  decree  of  the  poriiaiiiem 
Lnaren,  a  village  near  Naarden,  in  Hoi-  of  Paris,  of  June  5,  1766,  passed  bf  i 
land,  enjoyed,  during  16  years,  the  society  small  majority^  commuted  the  seotoire 
of  the  most  distinguished  artists,  viz.  into  decapitation  before  bumioc.  Tbii 
Poussin,  Claude  Gel^e  (Lorraine),  Sand-  decree  was  executed  July  1.  Labam. 
nut,  &c.,  and  had  considerable  influence  hardly  19  years  old,  was  carried  to  ibr 
on  the  taste  of  the  Italians.  In  1673  or  place  of  execution  in  a  can,  with  tbe 
1674,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  probably  wonis  impious,  hiaaphtm/tr^  «aoA|;i0«i, 
fixim  hynochondriu.  He  received  his  sur-  abominabUf  and  txecrabU,  written  od  bii 
name  during  his  residence  at  Rome,  breast  Voltaire  exerted  himself  aB  zeal- 
according  to  some,  on  account  of  his  ously  against  tliis  in&mous  act  as  be  bul 
deformity ;  according  to  others,  from  his  against  the  execution  of  Galas,  (q.  t.i 
humorous  repn'sentations  of  objects  of  Under  tlie  name  of  M.De  Casen,  advocatf 
common  life,  which  he  brought  hito  favor,  of  the  royal  council,  he  published  a  Rela- 
Even  in  his  earliest  youtli,  it  was  his  con-  tion  of  the  Death  of  the  Cberalier  De 
\stam  occupation  to  draw  every  thing  which  Labarre,  which  may  be  found  in  vol 
he  ini't  with.  His  memory  ser\'ed  him  so  xxxvi  of  his  works,  ed.  BeauiDar¥ha& 
admirably,  that  he  could  represent  objects  "A  Dominican,"  he  says,  "  wns  appouiird 
most  strikingly,  which  he  had  only  seen  to  attend  him  as  confessor,  a  friend  of  bv 
once,  or  a  long  lime  previous.  He  was  aunt,  the  abbess,  with  whom  he  bad  ottn 
also  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  his  sup(>ed  in  the  convent.  Tliis  good  nan 
time.  He  only  attemptetl  nmior  objects,  wept,  and  the  chevalier  comforted  bin. 
such  as  fairs,  children's  games,  hunting  Dinner  was  brought  to  tbem;  but  the 
scenes,  landscafK^s,  &c.,  but  his  fmintings  Dominican  was  unable  to  eaL  'Letw 
l>oH8ess  great  power  and  animation.  The  take  a  little  food,'  said  the  chevalier  » 
museum  of  Paris  jKjssi^ssed  several  of  Iiis  him ;  *  you  will  need  strength  to  siippon  tb' 
pieces.  spectacle  which  I  am  going  u>  exfaib^'' 

Labarre,     John     Francis      Left^vre,  He  ascended  die  scaflfold  with  calmiM& 


in  France.     His  father  having  8|Kjnt  his    tliat  a  young  nobleman  could  be  put  lo 
fortune,  his  aunt,  the  Miess  De  Villan-    deatli  for  such  a  trifle." 


court,  took  charge  of  his  education,  and  Labarum;  the  name  given  to  the  impe- 

the  youth  made  much  progn»ss  in  his  rial  banner,  u|K)n  which  Coustantiiic,  after 

studies.    The  command  of  a  company  of  his  conversion,  blazoned  the  monofjui 

cttvalr}'  had  lx;en  promised  to  him,  when  of  Christ.     Eusebius  has  dcacribed  it  with 

tlic  following  horrible  event  put  a  slop  to  much  |Mirticularily.     AIUt  the  visioD,  ii 

his  career.     In  the  year  1765,  a  wootlen  which  tlie  luminous  cn)8s  was  exhibiiri 

crucifix,  on  the  bridge  of  AblK^ville,  had  to  the  emperor,  and   while   he  was  j« 

been  defaced,  and  tlie  bishop  of  Amiens,  meditating  on  the  meaning  of  that  appaii- 
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Ridden  nifbt  came  on,  **  at  which  1703;  he  rendered  his  countrymen  impor- 
IS  he  eaic^  "the  Chriflt  of  God  ap-  tant  services  as  an  engineer.  In  1705,  he 
to  him,  when  asleep,  with  that  was  sent  to  Europe  on  business  of  the 
lich  had  been  shown  him  in  tlie  order,  and,  landing  at  Cadiz,  he  embraced 
ami  ordered  htm  to  get  a  standard  the  opportunity  to  sur\'ey,  geometricaily 
n  imitation  of  that  which  he  had  and  scientifically,  the  environs  and  the 
the  heaven,  which  he  should  use  whole  coast  of  Andalusia,  as  far  as  Gib- 
otection  in  his  engagements  with  raltar.  lie  likewise  went  to  Italy,  and 
Tiiea  As  soon  as  it  was  day,  he  finally  returned  to  Paris  in  171(1,  where 
od  declared  the  whole  secret  to  his  he  occupied  himself  with  the  publication 
Then  he  called  together  tlie  of  apart  of  his  works,  and  where  he  died 
I  in  sold  and  precious  stones,  in  Jan.  6,  1738.  His  V<fyagt  aux  lies  dt 
Ist  of^whom  he  himself  sate,  and  V^nUriqwty  of  which  several  editions  have 
em  a  description  of  that  standard,  appeared,  and  which  has  been  transkxted 
eredthem  to  express  its  likeness  into  several  lan^ages,  contains  an  account 
and  precious  stones,  which  stand-  of  the  natural  history,  particularly  of  some 
:  ourselves,  also,  happened  some  of  the  smaller  and  less  frequented  islands; 
have  a  siglit  of."  of  their  productions ;  the  oriein,  customs, 
.T,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  Dominican  religion  and  govcmnients  of  the  inhab- 
ary  and  traveller,  bom  at  Paris  in  itants,  as  well  as  the  chief  political  events 
•ok  the  vows  at  the  age  of  19.  He  which  occurred  during  the  author's  resi- 
rds  taught  mathematics  and  phi-  donee  there.  He  also  published  a  De- 
al Nancy,  where,  at  the  same  scription  of  the  Countries  on  the  Senegal, 
!  performed  tlie  duties  of  a  preach-  and  between  Cape  Blanco  and  Siena  Le- 
1693,  he  returned  to  Paris,  to  tiie  one ;  Travels  in  S|)ain  and  Italy ;  and  a 
can  convent  hi  tlie  street  St  IIo-  translation  of  Cavazzi's  work  on  Western 
A  letter  arriving  shordy  after,  from  iEthiopia.  Besides  these,  Labat  edited 
lerior  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  tlie  Voyage  of  the  Chevalier  Demarchais 

Antilles,  in  which  this  ecclcsiastk;  to  Guinea  and  to  Cayenne,  and  the  Me- 
tis brethren  in  Europe  to  come  to  moirs  of  the  Chevalier  d*ArvieuXj  con- 

an  infectious  disease  ha\ing  car-  taining  bis  Travels  in  Palestine,  Syria  and 

many  of  the  members  of  the  order,  Barbary. 

Ictermined  to  carry  into  execution  Lab^,  Louisa,  known  by  the  name  of 

u  he  bad  long  entertained  of  be-  2a  hdU  cordvkrty  mis  l)om  at  Lyons,  in 

a  misBionary.  As  the  superiors  1526  or  1527.  Her  lather  liad  her  in- 
order  expected  great  benefit  from  structed  in  music^  in  several  kmguages, 
ices  in  France,  it  was  with  dif!i-  and  also  in  riding  and  military  exercises, 
lat  he  succeeded  in  carrying  his  This  excited  in  her  a  dcmre  to  enter  the 
n  imo  effect  He  embarked,  witli  army,  and,  in  1543,  she  served  at  the  siege 
brethren  of  the  order,  at  Rochelle,  of  Perpi^nan,  under  the  assumed  name 
,  landed  at  Martinique  in  1694,  and  of  ccapiam  Loys,  She  was  commended 
ately  undertook  the  care  of  the  for  her  streugtli  and  courage.  The 
of  Maicouba,  which  he  suiierin-  French  being  obliged    to   abandon   the 

for  two  years,  afler  which  he  was  siege  of  Perpignan,  Louisa  renounced  the 

Guadaloupe,  for  llie  puq^se  of  military  service,  and  devoted  hereelf  to 

I  a  mill,  on  an  estate  t)eloiiging  to  literature  and  noetry.    She  married  a  rich 

w.    His  mathematical  knowledge  rope-maker,  Lnnemond  Perrin,  by  which 

tended  him  to  the  governor  there,  means  she  acquired  an  opjwrtunity  to  fol- 

he   accom]NmJed   during  a  tour  low  freely  her  bent  for  literature.    With 

I  the  island,  to  assist  him  in  select-  many  agreeable  accomplishments,sheconi- 

points  best  adapted  for  works  of  bined  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 

.    On  his  return  to  Martinique,  Spanish  and  Italian.    Her  house  became 

>uiid  his  cure  occupied  by  another,  the  resort  of  men  of  learning,  rank  and 

received  the  office  of  procureur-  wit    She  excited  the  admiration  of  the 

of  tlie  mission,  in  which  an  opfior-  poeM,  but  at  the  same  time  the  env>'  of 

ras  afforded  him  of  displaying  the  the  ladies  of  Lyons.    Some  contempo- 

octent  of  his  useful  activity,  at  the  rary  writers    have    praised  her  for  her 

me  tlmt  he  ser\'ed  the  government  virtue,  while  others  nave  accused  her  of 

nathematical  knowledge.    During  licentiousness.     Several  of  her  poedcal 

voyages  in  the  service  of  the  mis-  effusions,  pardcularhr  the  18th  sonnet,  cer- 

visited  all  the  Antilles,  and,  on  the  tainly  aflbrd  cause  for  suspecting  her  vir- 

f  Guadak>upe  by  the  English,  in  tue.    She  appeara  to  have  passed  through 
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all    tho    dogrees  of  love :   commencing  tions   accoropanyiDg   theni»   lahor-paka 
with  faithful  afiection,  she  became  a  co-  Thoee  are  of  hvo  kinds :  finrt,  the  pivlinu- 
quctto,  and  finally  an  intriguanif.     We  nary  iMUigs,  which  begin  the  labor,  do  iM 
may  find  some  excuse  ibr  her  conduct  in  last  long,  ore  not  violent,  and  iirtjduce  tfa" 
tho  clianicter  of  die  ase,  when  gallantry  feeling  of  a  disagreeable  straining  or  |)n«- 
was  not  considered  dishonorable,  and  she  sure.    When  the  pregnant  feumie  is  ti- 
hersolf  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  tacked  by  these,  alio  is  often  unable  \u 
amiublc   but    licentious  admirers.     Her  move  from  her  place  till  tho  pang  is  orer, 
generosity,  her  taste  for  learning,  and  her  afier  which  she  is  often  frev  from  paiL 
acquirements,  so   extraordinary   for  the  fur  some  hours.    Then  follow  the  tnie 
times,  efiaced  this  stain  in  the  eyes  of  l2U)or-paius ;  these  always  last  longer,  re- 
most  of  her  contemporaries.    The  tribute  turn  sooner,  and  arc  more  violent    TIk- 
wliich  contom})oniry  authors  pay  her,  and  controcdous  of  the  wouib  take  place  ia 
the  circumstance  that  the  street  in  Lyons,  tlie  same  order  as  the  enlargement  litd 
ivhcru  her  house  was  situateil,  was  named  previously  done,  die  upper  port  of  it  fins 
ntlcr   her,  prove    how    much    she    was  coiitnictiug,  wliile  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
esteemed.    Tlie  charm  of  her  conversa-  enlarges,  and  grows  thin,  and  tbe  vagim 
tion,  her  accomplishments,  her  talents,  tlie  becotnes  loose  and  distensible.    By  Uw 
verses  which  she  composed  and  sung  to  means  die  footus,  as  die  sjiace  within  tb* 
tlic  lute,  contributed  to  fascinate  her  iiu-  womb  is  gradually  narrowed,  dcsceDo; 
merous  and  distinguished  admirers    Her  with  a  turning  motion  towards  tbe  open- 
works are,  Episdc  to  Clemencc  do  Bour-  ing ;  the  fiuid  contained  in  the  rnemhnuiai 
ges  (written  with  great  talent) ;  tlie  Dis-  eu\x>Ioping  the  fosius,  as  the  |)urt  makio|[ 
pute  between  Love  an4  FoUy,  in  prose  tho  greatest  resistance,  ia  forrod  out,  and 
(full  of  interest  and  ori^inulity) ;   three  forms  a  bladder,  which  contributes  much 
ele«;it«;  24  sonnets,  the  hrst  of  wliich  is  to  die  gradual  eular<^enieiit  of  the  oucniug 
in  Italian.    The  first  edition  of  her  works  of  die  womb.    It  is  therefore  injunous  to 
appctuvd  in  1555.  the  delivery  if  luisty  or  ignorant  midwives 
Labials  are  letters  chiefly  pronounced  break  die  inenibram»  too  noon.    By  n- 
by  the  lip^  vah^p^fjfn,  ])eatcd  and  violent  throes,  the  membrum 
'Labor,  in  physiology,  is  tho  act  by  which  at  length  burst,  and  discharge  their  ci  n- 
a  fcmulc  of  the  genus  TnamTita/iabrin^  one  tents,  and,  some  time  after,  the  he^d  if 
of  her  own  species  into  the  world.    When  the  child  appears.      As  the  skuU-bui.  < 
the  tlrtus  has  remained  its  due  time  in  the  liave  not  yet  acquired  their  perfect  funa 
womb,  utid  Ls  in  a  condition  to  curr\'  on  a  and  sulistnnce,  but  are  attoclied  at  th? 
st^{Kirate  e.xistence,  it  is  extnuled  from  its  crown  of  tlie  head  only  by  a  strong  mem- 
place  of  confinenicDt,  in  order  to  hve  the  brane,  and  may  L)e  brought  nearer  tiigiifa- 
life  which  belong  to  its  species,  uide|K'ud-  er,  die  head,  bv  the  prestsure  whicli  if 
ently  of  the  mother.    The  womb  having  undergoes,  may  be  somewhat  dimlni^lied 
reached  its  maximum  of  growth  with  the  in  size,  and  squeezed  into  a  more  ohloof 
increasing  size  of  the  fcBtus,  its  |>oculiHr  form,  so  as  to  fuiss  through  the  openinf  fli 
irrit;il)ility  exciti^  in  it  the  power  of  ctm-  die  matrix  and  die  pelvis,  in  wliich  X  i? 
traction;  it  diereby  narrows   die  s^Nire  contained,  and,  finally,  through  the  exterati 
within,  and  pushes  out  the  mature  firtus.  parts  of  generation  ;    ami   when  diie  u 
The  period  of  gestation  is  ver}'  different  done,  the  n*st  of  the  bod}'  soon  foIloik'^N 
in  dinerent  animals,  but,  in  each  {mrticu-  The  act  of  birth  or  delivery  is  nccordinfilv, 
lar  8|>ecies,  it  is  fixed  with  much  precision,  in  general,  not  an  unnatiiml,  dangeruu^ 
In  the  womb,  the  cor{)orcal  frame  of  man  and  iliseased  state  of  the  svstem,  as  ntftcj 
commences  existence  as  an  embryo,  after  timid  women  imagine.    It   is  a  nahnl 
further  dcvelopcment,  ap])ears  as  a  foetus,  proref«  of  developement,  which  is  no  taoK 
then  as   an    immature,   and,   finally,   a  a  disi'ase  than  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  cf 
mature  child.    With  its  growdi  and  in-  die  coming  on  of  pul>crt}%  alUiough,  likf 
creasing  size,  die  membranes  which  en-  diem,  it  may  give  rise  to  important  cbaa^ 
veloi>e  it  enlarge,  the  womb  idso  ex]>and-  in  the  Ixnly,  and  to  various  dii^-asrfv    V 
ing  to  give  room  for  it.    At  the  end  of  the  is  tme,  that  the  process  of  child-birtb  tr- 
<£Hh  or  the  l>eginning  of  the  40tli  week,  quires  a  violent  exertion  of  natun?,  bu; 
the  child  has  reached  its  iieifcct  st^ite,  and  this    is  facilitated  by  many  prepana^'u 
is  capable  of  living  se|)arate  from  the  and  helfis  adapted  to  the   purpose.    If 
mother ;  bonce  follows,  in  course,  its  se[)-  the  birth  succeeds  in  the  way  de«crili\ii 
aradon  from  her,  i.  e.  the  birth.     Contrac-  it  is  called  a  natwnd  huOu    For  this;  it  '^ 
tioiiM  of  the  womb  gradually  come  on,  requisite  that  the  pelvis  should  be  prupei- 
which  aro  coiled,  fixim  the  painful  sensa-  ly  formed,  and  that  the  opcuing  vhouU 
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I  fine  paasage  to  the  perfect  fiBtiu;  der  six,  often  under  five  pounds.    The 

growth  and  flize  of  the  foetus  birth  is  called  tmtimely  when  the  foBtus 

be   proportioned   to   the   pelvis,  is  separated  from  the  womb  befoie  the 

}j  that  the  head  should  have  the  seventh  month.    Such  children  can  rare- 

agned  by  nature,  proportioned  to  ly  be  kept  alive ;  there  are  msuuices,  how- 

Mter  of  the  pelvis;  also,  that  there  ever,  of  five  months'  children  living.    A 

le  a  proper  situation  of  the  womb,  curious  remark  is  found  in  good  writer?, 

d  to  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  and  a  that  a  seven  months'  child  is  more  Ukely 

lOflition  of  the  foetus,  namely,  the  to  live  than  one  bom  a  montl)  later.   Late 

WD,  the  back  of  the  head  in  ftt)nt,  birth  is  a  birth  after  the  usual  periotl 

'ards  the  opening  of  the  womb,  of  40  weeks.    As  this  reckoning  of  the 

appear  first  at  birth ;  and,  finally,  time  from  pregnancy  to  birth  is  founded, 

9    external   parts   of  generation  for  the  most  part,  solely  on  the  evidence 

« in  a  natural  state.    An  easy  birth  of  the  mother,  there  is  much  room  for 

ace  without  any  excessive  strain-  mistake  or  deception.     The  question  is 

J  in  due  season.    A  difiicult  birth  one  of  much  interest  in  medical  jurispru- 

B  naturally,  but  is  joined  with  great  dence,  as  tlie  inquiry  often  arises  whether 

ind  pangs,  and  occupies  a  long  a  child,  bom  more  than  40  weeks  after 

ver  SIX  or  eight  hours.    The  cause  tlie  deatli  of  the  reputed  father,  is  to  be 

ometimestlie  stiffness  of  the  fibres  considered  legitimate  or  not     The  im- 

Dother,  her  advanced  years,  the  portance  of  the  question  and  the  uncer- 

^rtionate  size  of  the  child's  head,  tainty  of  the  proof  have    occasioned   a 

ious  other  causes.    Nature,  how-  great  variety  of  opinions  among  medical 

Inishes   even    tlicse  births;    and  writers.     Most  or  them  doubt  the  truth 

in  labor  ought  not  to  be  inime-  of  the  mother's  assertions  about  such  a 

lejected  and  impatient,  on  account  delayed  birth,  and  give,  as  their  reason, 

i  difficulties.     An  unnaiural  (or  that  nature  confines  herself*  to  tlie  fixed 

^  an  trr^fu^or)   birth    is  one  in  period  of  pregnancy ;  that  grief,  sickness, 

•ne  or  more  of  tlie  above-mention-  &c.,  cannot  hinder  the  growth  of  the 

tsites  to  a  natural  birth  arc  want-  foetus,  &c.    Otliers  maintain,  on  the  ron- 

D  artificial  birth  is  that  which  is  trar}',  that  nature  binds  herself  to  no  fixed 

lishecl  by  the  help  of  art,  with  in-  niles;  that  A'arious  causes  mav  delay  the 

ts  or  the  hands  of  the  midwife,  growth  of  the  child,  &c.    Abortion  and 

ire  birth   is    one  which  happens  miscarriaffc  take  place  when  a  foetus  is 

eeks  before  the  usual  time,  name-  brought  forth  ho  immature  that  it  camiot 

the  seventh,  and  before  the  end  live.     They  happen  from  the  beginning 

ninth   month.     Though    nature  of  pregnancy  to  the  "seventh  month,  but 

igned    tlie    period  of  40   weeks  most  frec|uenlly  in  the  third  month.    The 

full  maturing  of  the    foetut^  it  occasions  especially,  in  those  of  a  siisce])- 

les  attains,  some  weeks  before  tliLs  tibic  or  sanguine  temperament,  are  violent 

las  elapsed,  such  a  growth  that  it  shocks  of  Itody  or  mind  l)v  blows,  falling, 

>  prescribed  alive,  in  some  cases,  dancing,  cmmp,  passion,  &.c. 

separation  from  the  mother.    That  Labor,  a.nd  Laborers.    The  two  great 

)t  reached  its  mature  state  is  de-  sources  of  income,  in  all   communities, 

d  by  various  indications.    Such  a  arc  labor  and  capital      The  means  of 

»r  instance,  does  not  cry  like  fiill  production   are  the  land,  utensils,  stock, 

infants,  but    only   utters  a  faint  and  all  which  constitutes  capital,  and  the 

sleeps   constantly,  and   must  be  laborers  who  use  tliis  capital.    In  this 

ostandy  wami,  otherwise  its  hands  general  division  of  the  means  of  produc- 

it   immediately    liecome    chilled,  tion,  the  term  labor  is  used  in  its  broadest 

this,  in  a  premature  child — more  sense ;  for  the  labor  of  tlie  mind,  or  that 

according  as  it  is  more  or  less  of  the  artist,  which  depends  more  U]>on 

ire — tlie  win  over  die  whole  Ixidy  skill  than  muscular  exertion,  is  to  be  inclu- 

fften,  indeed,  blue,  covered  with  a  ded  in  the  general  estimate  of  the  produc- 

ig,  woolly  hair,  especially  on  tlie  tive  power,  if  a  price  or  maricet  value  is  put 

the  face,  and  on  the  back ;  the  upon  its  products  in  the  general  estimate. 

i  of  die  head  is  large,  the  skull-  Nor  should  we,  in  estimating  the  ffcneral 

tasily  moved ;  the  face  looks  old  productive  capacity,  confine  ourselves  to 

inkied;   the    eyes   are   generally  the  species  of  labor  which  results  in  the  pro- 

the  nails  on  the  fingers  and  toes,  duction  of  articles  of  necessity  or  conveni- 

ender  and  soft,  hardly  a  line  in  ence  merely ;  since,  in  the  products  con- 

the  weight  of  such  a  child  is  un-  sumed  by  any  conmiunity,  it  is  not  pnM:ti- 
31* 
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cable  to  draw  a  distinction  between  arti-  form  in  different  commuiiitieB.  Tbe 
cles  of  mere  utility  and  thoee  of  taste  ;  mated  annual  market  value  of  tbe  labor, 
utility  and  luxury  being  combined  in  a  will,  however,  in  any  comraunity,  be 
great  part  of  the  things  used  or  coiisum-  greater,  in  propordou  to  its  capital,  than  it 
ed  by  a  people,  whatever  may  be  its  stage  would  at  nrst  view  appear  to  be.  It  k» 
of  civilization  and  refinement  The  land  been  esdmated  to  be  neari^  one  fifUi,  ex- 
and  the  greater  part  of  tlie  utensib  of  pro-  cecding  or  falling  short  of  tbat  ratio,  se- 
duction, are  estimated,  it  is  true,  in  a  great  cording  to  the  cut^umstances  and  punoiis 
degree,  and,  in  many  instances,  wholly,  by  of  a  community  ;  diat  is,  suppoang  tb 
their  mere  utility  for  production.  But  it  capital  to  be  stationary,  the  value  of  the 
is  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  products  whole  capital,  including  lands,  boildiDgi. 
intended,  not  merely  as  the  means  of  pro-  animals,  furniture,  utensils,  and  every  veod- 
ducing  others,  but  as  ultimate  objects  of  ible  thing  whatsoever,  is  consumed  and  re- 
use or  consumption.  Dwellings,  funii-  produced  every  five  years.  It  is  evideoi, 
ture,  clothing,  food,  all  combine,  in  differ-  then,  what  a  rapid  cnauge  nuy  be  made 
eut  degrees  and  proportions,  both  luxury  in  the  wealth  of  a  commuuit}',  either  ibr 
and  utility.  The  quantity  of  wool  and  die  better  or  the  wome,  by  an'  impulse  or 
cotton  worn  and  used  by  two  persons  in  check  to  its  industry,  or  a  general  tendenr; 
different  ranks  of  hfe,  and  of  different  to  economy  or  prodigality  in  consurondou. 
means  of  consumption,  may  be  the  same.  The  arts,  and  employments,  and  habits  oi* 
and  answer  equally  well  as  a  protection  a  people,  then,  are  every  tiling,  in  respei'i 
of  the  peraon  against  the  climate ;  and  yet  to  tiieir  prosperity ;  and  the  actual  amouni 
that  used  by  one,  owing  to  die  better  of  their  present  capital  is  of  leas  impor- 
quahty  of  die  materia],  and  the  greater  tance,  8ince,if  it  bo  too  small,  tliai  is,tf  the 
labor  bestowed  in  fabricating  it,  may  cost  people  are  in  want  of  a  sufficient  stock  to 
tluee  or  ten  times  as  much  as  that  used  employ  themselves  to  tbe  greatest  adwi- 
by  the  otiier ;  and  yet  sometliing  is  paid  to  tage,  industiy  and  economy  may  vef? 
taste  and  luxury  even  by  this  latter.  Tlie  soon  supply  the  fleficiency.  The  aegp^ 
abstract  utility  of  any  article  is  of  difficult  gate  annual  products  of  the  same  1^ 
estimation,  and,  though  it  is  a  ])roper  sub-  and  capital  are  greater  in  one  couotiy 
ject  of  inquiry  and  s[)ecuIation,  still,  in  cs-  than  another.  This  is  a  distinction  li 
tijnating  the  productive  power  of  labor,  great  importance,  which  is  overlooked  in 
in  coni{>arison  wiUi  capital,  the  more  sonic  economical  speculations,  or  whifU 
practical  rule  seems  to  \h\  to  take  the  es-  at  least,  has  not  always  its  just  weight 
tiinatc  put  uj>on  it  by  the  community  it-  The  fact  is,  pcriiaps,  too  obvious  to  ueeu 
self.  If,  for  instance,  the  labor  of  a  proof  or  illustration.  If^  for  iiLstance,  the 
sculptor  is,  in  tiie  estimation  of  a  coinniu-  people  of  one  country  have  better  laiiik 
iiity,  worth  timt  of  20  day-laborers,  the  domestic  animals,  rouds,  utensils,  or  are 
distribution  of  the  annual  products  of  the  more  skilful  and  ingenious  than  those  of 
lal>or  and  capital  of  that  community  will  another,  the  same  amount  of  manual  It- 
be  govenic^i  by  this  rule  of  comparison,  bor  Ix^stowed  upon  corresponding  raatf- 
and  the  sculptor  will  be  able  to  consume  riul.<<,  with  corresfMmiliug  instruments  of 
as  much  in  value  as  die  20  common  la-  production,  will  produce  greater  resuh:^ 
borers.  Hence  the  ))ro|>ortion  of  the  in-  The  wages  of  labor,  and  tlie  interest  nt' 
come  of  lul)or  and  capital  will  vary  in  dif-  money,  may  both,  tiiercfore,  be  liigfacr  ic 
ferejit  communities,  according  to  the  dif-  one  country  than  in  another.  Thb  we 
fereni  arts  or  kinds  of  production  encour-  know  to  be  a  fact.  In  the  U.  States,  for 
aged.  To  take  the  same  examples,  though  instance,  the  interest  of  money,  aiKl  di* 
tile  labor  of  a  scul[)tor  may  be  equal  in  wages  of  connnon  labor,  are  both  highfr 
value,  as  cstiinatod  by  a  community,  to  than  in  European  countries.  It  does  D<>1 
that  of  20  laborers, — and  the  vsanie  may  l)c  follow,  then,  that,  if  die  condition  of  tl.r 
equally  tmc  of  the  painter, — yet  tiie  capital  mere  laborer  is  better  in  one  couutnr 
or  stock  required  for  each  of  these  20  1u-  tiian  in  anotiicr,  that  of  the  capitalist  will 
borers  may  be,  and,  if  they  are  employed  necessiuily  be  worse.  To  ascertain  the 
in  agriculture,  will  be,  greater  than  is  re-  condition  of  these  two  classes,  po9set«ia£: 
quired  tor  either  of  those  artists.  The  die  productive  capacity  and  means  of  a 
proportion,  then,  of  the  value  of  die  whole  community,  we  first  inquire  into  the&i!- 
capital  of  a  community,  to  that  of  the  gregate  productiveness  of  capital  aiid  in- 
whole  estimated  annual  value  of  dio  lalx>r  dustrv,  and  next  into  the  distribution  of 
of  all  sorts,  perfonned  by  its  nionibers,  the  n;:gregate  products  bct^veen  the  two 
will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  arts  pursui^l,  cK'bv<«es.  And,  in  examining  into  tlic  ''ou- 
90  that  tlic  jiroportioos  will  not  be  uni-  ditiuu  of  the  members  of  a  cojiuuuuin, 
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a  incjuiiy  relates  to  the  proportion-  imixx»iblo  to  reward  tlicsc  spiritual  guides 

ift  or  each  industrious  cluss  in  the  too  liberally,  seeing  tliey  have  tlio  salva- 

portion  of  tlie  aggregate  products  tion  of  the  rest  al  tlieir  disposal.    The 

I  to  industry,  as  di£Ainguishcd  iroin  same  principle  will  hold  true  in  rcbpcct  to 

rhich  is  allotted  to  c^ipital.    Thi^  any  other  class :  in  proportion  as  itscm- 

Jtion  among  the  laboring  classes  ploynlent  goes  along  with  tlio  tafttes  and 

tlveSf  of  the  products  of  tlicir  labor,  passions  of  the  conuuunity,  will  its  nieni- 

;'  course,  depend  ujKm  the  catiina-  wn  be  rewai-ded  for  their  labors.     The 

Avhich  the  various  kinds  of  labor  eflbct  will  not,  however,  necessiurily  ex- 
Id  ;  and  its  efiect  on  their  condition  tend  itself  to  all  the  members  of  the  clascii. 
K>  depend  very  materially  upon  the  Suppose,  fur  example,  tliat  the  taste  and 
enients,  improvements  and  iiicili-  viuiity  of  a  |X'op]e  ap|)ear  very  inueh  in 
ssessed  by  the  connimnity,  to  ren-  their  apparel  and  ])ersonal  ornamentts :  it 
iir  labor  effective  ;  for  the  compen-  will  not  follow  that  all  clotli  makers,  tai- 
to  laborers,  individually,  may  bci  lors,  jewellers,  hatters  and  shoe-makers 
and  yet  the  eAi)ensc  of  tlio  whole  •  will  have  the  highest  wages  in  the  com- 
f  the  community  to  which  they  U»-  munity ;  but  the  nsult  will  be,  tliat  a  high 
eryarroat.  To  lake  a  familiar  in-  price  \vill  be  paid  for  excellence  of  niate- 
if,  nrom  the  thiimess  of  the  popu-  rial  or  su[K>riority  of  skill  in  tht:  nuinufac- 
or  other  cause,  the  receivers  and  turc  of  tliose  articles.  The  moment,  tliere- 
itors  of  the  articles  of  pnxluction  fore,  in  which  civilization  commeuccs, — 
usmnntion  among  the  people,  that  and  some  degree  of  it  is  coeval  with  tlie 

retail  dealers,  can  transact  but  a  existence  of  ever\'  society, — excellence  in 

amount  of  busuiess  each,  diough  some  arts  or  employments  will  meet  with 

mings  of  each  one  may  be  small,  extraordinary  rewards.    As  arts  and  civ- 

iffgregate    compensation    must  be  ilization  advance,  the  objects  of  passion 

m  countries  half  civilized,  and  in  and  taste  vnli   be    multiplied,  and  with 

the  arrangements  and  facilities  for  tliem  the.  kinds  and  varieties  of  exccUcnce 

iges  arc  nide  and  imperfect,  tlie  of  materia^  or  skill,  which  will  be  es- 

)rofits  of  trade  are  at  an  enormous  teemed  of  extraordinary  value.     The  ef- 

r  cent.:  and  yet  the  wealth  of  the,se  feet  necessarily  is  to  produce  a  compora- 

will  be  very  trifling,  in  compariscm  tive  depression  in  the  value  of  all  ordlna- 

lat  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  r}'  products  and  unskilful  lalior.    Accord- 

0  civilized,  improved  tmd  populous  ingly,  die  ordinary  laborers,  in  all  the  arts, 
mity,  though  the  per  centage  of  l>ecomc  by  degrees  a  distinct  class.  In  a 
>f  thcise  latter  may  be  much  lower,  n^fiiicd  community,  abounding  in  arts,  diis 
mie  distinction  will  hold  good  in  class  nexressarily  liccomes  numerous,  and 
L  to  every  odier  pursuit  and  em-  the  condition  of  its  members  is  a  subject 
3Ut  in  a  community, — the  proitor-  of  solicitude  to  the  pliilanthropist,  and  of 

*  the  whole  products  awarded  to  interest  to  the  economist  and  suitesman. 
e  class,  may  not  eorresiwud,  at  all,  The  security  and  welfare  of  the  whole 
individual  advantage  or  disadvan-  community,  will  depend  verv  materially 

*  the  members  of  that  class,  in  their  upon  the  character  and  condition  of  tliis 
B,  in  comparison  with  that  of  those  ]>art  of  the  ])opulation.    The  grc<iter  the 

other  class.    The  com])ensation  of  distance  lietweeii  this  class  and  the  rest, 

,e  class  of  a  community,  in  com-  the  more  effectually  they  are  set  off  from 

1  to  any  otlier,  will  evidently  de-  the  odiere,  the  more  muiatural  and  dis- 
ipon  the  course  taken  by  the  taste  torted  will  be  the  state  of  society,  and 
xuiy  of  tlie  community  ;  lor  we  the  more  frequent  will  be  scenes  of  disor- 
isume  it  as  a  general  doctrine,  Uiat  der,  distress  and  vice.  It  is  one  of  the 
die  taste  and  passions  of  a  commu-  first  and  most  important  maxims  of  poli- 
od  to  a  large  consumption  of  the  cy  and  of  economy,  tlien,  to  sustain  the 
\  produced  by  any  class,  or  if  the  members  of  Uiis  class,  not  by  giving  them 
!8  of  its  members  are  considered  the  control  and  management  of  affjiirs,  fur 
iloriy  beneficial,  thcsH^  memliers  will  which,  of  course,  diey  arc  not  the  licst 
rally  compensated.  If,  for  instance,  fitlfnl, — but  by  using  all  jiossible  means, 
r,at  least,  has  l>cen,  tlie  fact  in  some  whetJier  by  legislation  or  social  hifluence, 
ies,  die  inhabitants  sup|>ose  thiit  to  give  them  education,  good  habits  aiid 
uture  welfaix!  does  not  depend  so  gooil  morals ;  to  inspire  end  maintain  ui 
upon  their  c»wn  chiu^octers  and  con-  tliem  a  n^j)ect  for  ihcmselvos,  and  secun? 
«  upon  tlie  jiniyers  and  good  offices  to  them  the  rcs|K»ct  of  others. 

r  spiritual  guiiies,  dn*y  will  deem  it  Labor-savi.no    3Iacui5ES.     Montc»- 
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quieu  somewhere  regrets  the  introduction  classes  are  in  favor  of  improvements  and 
of  the  use  of  water-mills  for  grinding  inventions  whereby  labor  maj  be  saved, 
com,  instead  of  the  hand-mills  rormerly  or  its  products  augmented, 
in  use,  as  it  threw  a  great  many  laborers  Laboratorf  (laboratonum)^  a  place 
out  of  employment,  l^sides  diverting  the  fitted  up  for  the  researches  of  the  chemist 
water  from  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Bcieooe 
Upon  this  principle  of  throwing  laix>rers  of  chemistry  as  an  obeervatoiT  does  to 
out  of  employment,  the  English  weavers  that  of  astronomy.  Although  toe  simple 
were  opposed  to  the  use  of  power-looms,  observation  ^f  nature  is  sufficient  to  teach 
It  is  not  remarkable  that  laborers  them-  us  the  properties  of  numerous  compoundi, 
selves,  wlio,  for  a  time,  feel  the  inconven-  and  to  enable  us  to  develope,  m  part, 
icnces  of  the  introduction  of  any  improve-  those  forces  which  produce  chemical 
ment,  should  oppose  its  introduction ;  but  changes,  still  the  science  of  chemiitiy 
it  is  singular  that  any  man  of  enlarged  must  ever  have  remained  exceedingly  de- 
and  pliilosophical  views  should  fall  into  fective  in  facts,  and  fiiulty  in  theory,  but 
such  a  notion.  Nobody  certainly  would  for  tlie  light  derived  from  experiment  It 
think  it  a  misfortune  to  a  community,  that,  is  by  means  of  artificial  fixtures  and  pro- 
in  consequence  of  some  improvement  in  cesses,  that  tlie  chemist  obtains  the  de- 
agriculture,  the  same  labor  would  produce  meuts  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  leeom- 
a  greater  quantity  of  grain  ;  on  the  con-  bines  tbem  so  as  to  produce,  in  many 
trary,  ever}-  one  consents  to  the  praise  be-  instances,  not  only  their  original  coin- 
stowcd,  by  Johnson,  u]X)n  the  man  who  pounds,  but  such  as  are  altogether  nev. 
makes  two  blades  of  graiss  grow  where  only  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  mne 
one  grew  liefbre.  And  an  improvement  tenths  of  the  facts  of  the  science,  and  ■ 
in  machinery,  whereby  the  same  labor  majority  of  tlie  arts  depending  upon  it, 
will  produce  twice  the* quantity  of  cloth,  have  been  derived  from  the  uiboraioiy. 
is  precisely  the  same  in  its  general  effects  The  constructions  which  first  reoeiTed 
upon  the  condition  of  the  community,  as  this  name  consisted  of  undei^grouod 
an  improvement  in  agriculture.  But  in  apartments,  secluded  from  light  and 
a  c^Lse  of  improvement  in  machinery,  the  wholesome  air  of  day — a  situation  it  k 
effect  is  more  apparent  and  more  sudden,  impossible  to  account  for,  except  upon  the 
as  it  will  spread  rapidly,  uud,  accordingly,  idea  that  it  was  copied  from  the  akbe- 
the  inconvenience  to  the  lal)orers  is,  in  mists,  who  are  known  to  have  preferred 
fact,  greater,  though  it  can  last  only  for  a  such  places  for  the  purpose  of  secrecy. 
time,  llowevor,  tlie  circumstance  that  its  The  inconveniences  attending  these  ntua- 
efll'ct  in  discharging  laborers  is  only  tern-  tions,  from  the  want  of  light  and  facilities 
porary,  iliough  it  shows  that  the  inconve-  for  ventilation,  as  well  as  from  the  prera- 
nience  to  the  community  is  very  limited,  lencc  of  moisture,  caused  them  gradually 
while  its  advantages  are  permanent,  yet  to  be  exchanged  for  anartmeuts  above 
affords  no  great  consolation  to  tlie  laborers  ground ;  and  although,  lor  a  time,  an  un- 
thcmsclves,  if  the  population  is  dense,  and  necessarily  gloomy  and  mysterious  aspect 
einploymcnt  difBciiU  to  be  obtained,  since,  was  imparted  to  tliem,  from  their  being 
while  this  temponiry  effect  is  passing  off,  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  but  imperfectlj 
they  may  Btorve.  To  avoid  producing  lighted,  tliey  have  at  length  come  to 
distress,  and  consequent  disorder,  labor*  resemble,  in  their  general  ap|)eanmce. 
saving  machiiieiy,  therefore,  should  be  in-  other  structures  intended  for  the  culliva- 
troduced  gradually  among  a  community  tion  of  science.  Besides  laboratories  in- 
of  laborers,  like  those  of  England,  to  tended  for  scientific  research,  there  arr 
whom  it  is  ordinarily  difKcult  to  find  full  those  which  are  devoted  to  articles  ot* 
employment,  and  who,  if  unemployed,  chemical  monufactmie,  as  the  aJkaline, 
are  hnniediately  reduced  to  distress.  Ilith-  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  pieinents,  &c.; 
erto  (1831)  no  inconvenience  has  been  but  as  these  possess  considerable  di\'efsin' 
e.\perioiic(!(i  in  tlie  U.  Slates,  in  ronse-  in  their  construction,  according  to  the 
(juence  of  the  intn>duction  of  improve-  kinds  of  manufacture  for  which  they  an» 
menta  in  maclilnery,  since  it  is,  as  yet,  the  employed,  and  camiot  well  be  conceived 
more  general  Jiabii  of  idl  cliissts  to  save  of  witliout  the  aid  of  drawings,  we  shall 
something,  so  that  verj'  few  are  rwluced  omit  their  description,  and  confine  the 
to  immediate  distn'ss,  though  thrown  out  present  article  to  a  very  general  account 
of  employment ;  and  there  is  usually  of  a  laboratory  fitted  up  for  the  researches 
less  difficulty  in  obmining  full  employ-  of  one  or  two  philosophical  chemists,  in 
ment  for  the  industrious  classes  than  in  connexion  with  a  theatre, or  lecture  room, 
most  other  coimtries ;  and,  accordingly,  all  for  the  public  illustration  of  tlie  science. 
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Mnff  wholly  deyoted  to  this  pur-  ble  funiaceB,  of  difTcrcnt  sizes  and  shapes, 

should  be  but  one  story  in  height,  iu  may  have  a  place  near  tlie  wnh  for  ordi- 

to  fiidlitate  access  to  the  apartments,  nary  furnace  operations ;  and  a  recess  in 

o  render  more  easy  the  bringing  in  the  wall,  centmlly  placed,  and  about  four 

avv  articles,  as  wood,  water,  coals,  feet  from  the  floor  (Kiniilnr  in  shape  to  a 

iaiboys,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  common  fire-place),  siiould  be  [irovidcd, 

of  openiujps  in  tlie  roof  for  sky-lights  with  a  6tn>ng  drufl,  for  those  exi)erinient2i 

jr  ventibtioD.    In  some  luboFatories,  which  arc  attended  witli  dangerous  exha- 

eatreaud  working-room  are  united  in  lations.    Tiie  seats  may  be  arranged  as  is 

une  apartment ;  ni  othera,  they  are  usual  in  other  lecture-rooms.    The  floor 

itad  by  a  {mrtition.    The  advantaire  ruum  upon  the  other  8idc  of  the  {wrtition 

0  fonuer  construction  is,  that  the  mayliedivided,  lengtli  wise  of  the  building, 
!:o  operations  before  a  class  are  ren-  into  two  apartments,  seiwruted  by  a  nor- 

more  eas>' ;  but  tlie  disadvantages  row  8])ace-wuy,  one  of  the  rponts  having 

lat  the  size  of  tlie  room  renders  it  an  double  the  dimensions  of  the  otlit^r ;  the 

veuient  place  for  private  researches,  krger  is  the  working-room  ;  the  small«'r, 

ially  m  the  >vinter,  and  the  seats  are  an  ajMutmcnt  for  receiving  delicate  ardclcs 

I uiuly  subjected  to  the  dust  and  litter  of  apparatus,  as  balances,  deetrieal  ma- 

liiiar}'  opi*rations.    We  shall  treat  of  chin(^s,  air-pump,  &:c.,  ond  which  would 

jratoiy  in  which  these  apartments  be  liable  to  injur}' if  ex{>osef I  to  the  attacks 

isliuct.    The  builduig  may  vary  m  of  the  damp  and  corrosive  vapors  that  are 

1  from  50  to  60  feet,  and  ui  breuddi  continually  floating  about  in  the  other 
d5  to  50  feet.  It  should  be  well  rooms.  The  entry  comniunieates  witli 
!d  with  windows  laterally,  and  also  the  theatre  by  a  door ;  a  double  door, 
sky-lights  and  oiieuings  in  tlie  roof,  also,  connects  the  working-room  and  the 
!Cture-room  should  occupy  two  tliinis  lecture-room.  The  whole  floor  of  the 
length  of  the  building;  and  the  parti-  working-room  is  paved  with  brick  or 
Fhicn  separates  it  from  the  working-  stone.  The  first  fixture  of  im|)ortance  in 
and  odier  a)uirtments,  must  contain  this  room  is  the  general  working  furnace, 
ics  that  are  n*quisite  for  the  furnaces  Its  use  is  partly  domestic,  partly  chemical ; 

whole  establishment :  these  may  be  for  it  is  intended  to  worm  and  air  the 
i  over  tlie  wall  on  both  sides,  and  place,  occasionally  to  heat  water,  as  well 
'  be  carried  out  of  the  roof  in  one  as  to  supply  the  means  of  raising  a  cruci- 
al chimney.  The  floor,  from  8  to  12  ble  to  ignition,  or  of  affording  a  high  tem- 
II  advance  of  this  wall,  should  be  perature  to  flasks  and  eva]M)rating  basinsy 

with  stone,  or  brick ;  in  front  of  through  die  agency  of  a  sand-bath.    It  b 

i,  and  immerliutely  In^fore  the  seals  built  widi  a  table  top.     The  flre-place 

le  class,    a   table,  with  occasional  itself  is  constnicted  of  brick-work,  with 

3  for  pussugi>s,  gasometers,  and  a  iron  fivnt  and  flttings,  and  the  flue,  being 

natic  cistern,   should  extend  cpiite  carried  horizontally  for  three  or  four  feet, 

I  the  room,  from  side  to  side.    At  is  aflerwards  curried  off  to,  and  connected 

ads  of  this  space,  enclosed  by  the  with,  the  main  flue  existing  in  tlie  waU. 

cupboanis  should  be  erected  agauist  The  flre-place  and  horizontal   flue    are 

nil,  with  ghiss  doons  for  die  recep-  covered  widi  a  large  plate  of  cast  iron,  of 

f  the  jurs  of  die  pneumatic  cistern,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  width  ;  this  is 

ues,  retorts,  flasks,  receivers,  luid  the  forme<l,  in  the  middle,  over  the  heated 

9  and  vials  containing  the  chemii*als  piut,  into  sund-l^aths ;  a  n)uud,  movable 

lyed  for  demonstration.    The  table  one  over  the  fire  itself,  and  a  long,  fixed 

J    be    abuudnndy    provided    widi  one  over  the  flue.    The  sand-badis  supply 

iTB  of  diflerent  sizes,  in  some  places  ever}'  gradauon  of  heat,  from  dull  redness, 

ding  quite  down  to  the  floor,  for  the  if  required,  down  to  a  tem|)erature  of  100° 

don  of  substances  employed  in   a  or  lower,  whilst  on  each  side  of  them 

3  of  demonstration,  and  which  it  is  exists  a  level  surface,  which  answere c^ery 

ecespary  to  keep  in  vials  and  Ixitdes,  purpose  of  an  onlinary  tfd>]e,  and  supplies 

as  the  common  metals  and  many  extraordinary  faciHues  to  expf'rinients  go- 

f  and  mctalHc  salts ;  besides  for  tlie  ing  on  iu  the  sand-bath  or  furnace.    Tliis 

rous  tools,   as    knives,   files,    gim-  furnace  may  be  advantageously  placed 

3rceps,  and  other  indisi)en8able  arti-  directly  agiunst  the  wall  which  separates 

SB  corks,  valves  or  glass  plates,  stir-  the  woiking-room  from  die  theatre.    A 

trings,  bladders,  tow,  motches,  sand,  large,  flaring,  wooden  hood    shoukl  bo 

I,  glass,  metallic  and  earthen  tubes,  suspended  ovtT  the  sand-bath,  to  receive 

;ocks,&:.c.,&c.    Two  or  thrco  porta-  the  fbmes  evolved  during  the  digestioun 
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and  solutions  made  upon  it,  and  to  con-  and  the  neater  sort  of  a|>puatiifl,  from  tb« 

duct  them  away  into  die  cliimney.    (For  dust  and  dirt  which  are  coDStantly  moring 

a  particular  descriinion  of  this  Yuniace,  and  settlinff  in  the  laboratory.     AU  part? 

sec  Faraday,  On  Chemical  MampidalioiiSj  of  the  wolb  within  reach  should  be  tuteii 

p.  90.)    Nrar  by  may  be  placeu  another  up  with  shelves,  in  a  firm   manner,  to 

furnace  for  lieating  a  large  copper  boiler,  receive  botdes  and  jars ;  akio  a  tube-rack 

intended  to  6U})ply  the  laboratory  with  hot  should  be  provided,  to  hold  pieces  of  giftt* 

water ;  tlie  lM>iior  should  also  be  lilted  tube,  from  one  to  three  feet  Ions.    A  part 

with  a  head,  worm  and  refrigerator,  in  of  the  wall  should  be  fumislieaiiitfa  long 

onlor  to  ])rovide  an  occasional  supply  of  spikes,  to  hold  retort  and  flask  rioj^  large 

distilled  water.    The  tables  should  be  as  l>ent  tubes,  siphons,  coils  of  wire,  iron 

extensive  as  the  room  will  allow,  and  be  tongs  for  holding  flasksi,   &c.      Ataomg 

(io  placed  us  to  admit  of  ready  access ;  other  indispensable  funiiture  may  be  ecu- 

hence  a  large  one,  ])laoed   towards  the  mcrated  the  following  articles:   one  or 

middle  of  the  mom,  and  in  such  a  situa-  two  large  wooden  blocks,  to eerve  as  ban^ 

tion  ns  to  Ijo  W(*]l  lighted,  is  very  useful,  on  which  to  put  hea\T  mortars ;  an  anvil. 

It  should  l)e  mmlo  strong,  and  furnished  or  spike  with  its  foot-olock;  a  vice  affixed 

with  drawers,  unless  it  l>e  closed  in  with  to  a  side  table;  hanuners ;  cokl  chiseb: 

doors,  so  as  to  form  cupl)oards.    To  pro-  a  screw-driver;   saws;    cutting  chisek; 

Uict  it  from  corrosive  fluids,  as  acids  and  gimlets ;  brad-awls ;  half-round,  flat,  aaJ 

alkalies,  it  should  be  covered  with  sheet  small  three-square  files ;  forceps ;  a  tmir. 

lead.    In  a  comer,  and  us  much  out  of  the  el ;  a  soldering-iron,  with  its  appendans; 

way  ns  possible,  a  sink  of  stone,  or  of  a  glue  }M)t ;  naus;  screws;  spatulas  of  silver, 

strong  wooil-work  hned  with  lead,  must  ivory,  steel  and  wood ;  corkscrew ;  ahean; 

be  provided.     It  must  bo  supplied  witli  blow-pipes;  scratching  diainond,  &c.    A 

water,  if  possible,  from  a  cist(*rn  or  aque-  nurnltcr   of^  filtering  stands,  suppons  for 

duct,  since  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  n^torts  and  flasks,  and  wooden  forms  for 

is  demanded  in  a  laboraton'.    A  place  in  holding   glam  eva|)orating   besiiis,  flasks 

its  immediate  neighlK)rhoo({  is  to  1m^  appro-  and  receivers,  should  be  provided  ;  ako  a 

printed  to  the  cleansing  acconquinimeuts  great  variety  of  common,  kitchen,  open 

of  a  sink,  such  as  pails,  pans,  sjwnges,  furnaces.    The  cellar  beneath  the  worfc- 

brooms,  brushes,  &c.     Ik^twetm  the  table  ing-room  should  contain  the  more  bulk> 

and  the  working  furnace  may  Ik.'  placed  articles,  and  such  as  do  not  receive  injury 

the  ])ii(MMnatic  cistern,  which  should  l)e  from  a  slight  degree  of  moisture,  as  luti*- 

of  liirirer  dimensions  than  that  employed  sand,  charcoal,  bricks,  carboys  of  acid, 

in  the  theatre.     If  the  surface  of  water  he  voltaic  troughs,  &c.     We  do  not  go  into  a 

ID  inehfs  by  2H,  and  a  well  l)e  formed  at  description  of  t)ie  common  glasH  a|ipan- 

one  (>n(l  of  1*4  initlics  by  10,  and  12  inches  tus  which  is  esst^ntial  to  a  laboraton,  fts 

in  {ie]>tli,  so  <is  to  leave  u  continuation  of  Woulfu's  and  Nmnh's  ap|)aratus,  retortN 

shelf  surface,  on  three  sides  of  the  well,  adopttfR*,  receivers,  mattrasses^  flasks^  pn^ 

of  2i  inches  in  width,  it  will  Is^  found  ci|)itating  glasses,  &.C.,  &c^   Kince  llu^ 

sutliricniiy  lar^re  for  almost  any  pur[K)se.  articles  have  come  to  he   well    knovrii, 

It  should   have  shelf  n>om  suflici«>nt   to  under  their  appropriate  names,  in  evm 

hold  srvernl  jarsof  gasntonee.     It  should  larg<>  city  when*  philosophical  ap)iaretiL* 

be  filled  with  water  mitil  it  is  Ij  inch  or  is  manufactured.     Doctor  Ileur^*  reroiu- 

!•]  inch  aiNive  the  shelf,  and  sjiould  be  mends  that  the  painting  of  that  port  of  the 

providt'd  with  a  stop-cock,  by  which  the  lalKtrator}'  furniture  which  is  exposed  to 

wat^T  may   he  dniwn  ofl*  when   it  has  the  action  of  acids,  be  done  with  tiic  sul- 

iHTonir  acidified  or  dirty.     f>\u:h  a  tn)ugli  jihate  of  lead. 

is  hviiX  made  of  japanned  cop]MT,  and  Labondoryy  in  military  aflairs,  agnifit^ 
sup{Kirted  in  a  wooden  frame,  so  as  to  that  place  where  all  sorts  of  fuvwork* 
stand  alKuit  :K>  inches  from  the  floor;  or  it  are  pre|)arcd,  l)0th  for  actual  senice 
may  he  made  of  wood,  and  lined  with  sheet  and  for  ex{)eriments,  viz.  quick-maichKt» 
l«*ad.  I'nless  the  establishment  is  vcrj*  fuzes,  port-fin;,  gra(K'-shot,  case-shot,  car- 
extensive,  one  nienHirial  cistern  will  an-  casw's  and  gnrnades,  cartridges,  shells 
swer  for  l»otli  nxuns;  it  may  1m»  shn|)ed  filled,  and  fuzes  fixetl,  wads,  &C.,  &c. 
out  of  marl)lt>  or  soap-st«)n<»,  or  be  made  Laborde,  Jean  Joseph  dc,  a  iner- 
of  cast  iron,  and  mounted  u]Min  a  finn  chant  distinguished  for  activity,  rnteq)risk\ 
frame,  fitte<l  with  rollers.  Cuphoanls  are  wealth  and  lH*ne\-olence,  ot  an  ancicot 
verj' useful ;  and  at  least  two  larger  ones,  family  in  Beam,  l>om  in  1734,  uinadMtl 
with  slielves,  ought  to  N'  ])rovicled,  in  a  large  fortune  at  Iliiyonne,  by  commerre 
order  to  presene  chemical  ])rri>arations,  wiUi  the  West  Indies  and  Spain.    When, 
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,  the  French  court  wislied  to  ob-  beroiem,  which  this  navigator  relates  in 

loan  of  50^)00,000  of  livres  from  the  account  of  his  voyage,  aiid  for  which 

inisb  court,  tlie  latter  would  not  he  had  a  monument  erected  to thcirmeni- 

16  transaction  without  Laborde's  ory,  at  Port  Fnincois,  on  tlic  coast  of 

ee.    Upon  this,  Laborde  was  made  California.     The  oldest  of  tlicse  three, 

inker,  and  the  firat  minister,  Choi-  oiler  Jiaving  retired  from  the  navy,  was 

ive   him   his   entire    confidence,  appointed  treasurer,  and,  in  1780,  meinber 

le  fall  of  this  statesman,  Laborde  uf  tlie  constituent  assembly.    Ills  reports 

from  the  greatest  part  of  his  busi-  on  the  state  of  the  fiiuinces  were  pnnte<i 

\t  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ameri-  by  order  of  the  chamber.    He  died,  IHOl, 

olution,  he  alone  was  able  to  fur-  a  voluntary  exile  at  London. 

)  government  12,000,000  livres  in  Laborde,    Alexander    Louis   Joseph, 

Brest,  which  enabled  the  expedi-  count  de,  the  youngest  son  of  tiie  preccil- 

ler  Rochambeau  to  set  sail.    At  a  ing,  bom  1774,  at  Paris,  entered  the  Aus- 

iriod,  Laborde  employed  his  for-  trian  siTvice,  where,  in  conse(|ueiicc  of  u 

I  useful  and  splendid    buildings.  lettcT  frem  bis  fatJier  to  Joseph  II,  who 

laces  of  St.  Ouen  (since  the  prop-  entertained  great  esteem  for  tlie  old  La- 

Hons.  Temaux),  of  St.  Leu  (afler-  bonle,  and  had  expressed  the  wisli  to  see 

jeloneing  to  tlie  duke  of  Orleans),  one  of  his  sons  in  his  service,  he  was  ap- 

Ferte^  Vidame  (belonging  to  the  |)ointed  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  Wen- 

Penthievre),  and  tiiat  at  Arer^ville,  zel-Colloredo,  and    win*   after^nrds   re- 

ria,  were  built  by  liim,  as  well  as  moved  to  tlie  light-horse  regiment  Kins- 

Bt  houses  in  the  Chaussee  d' An  tin,  ky,  as  captain^    Lal)orde  would  willingly 

of  Paris,  which,  in  his  time,  was  a  have  sened  his  countr}'  in  die  French 

rden,  belonging  to  his  hotel.     He  rovolutionar}'  war,  but  his  name  was  on 

24,000  francs,  yearly,  to  the  sup-  tlie  list  of  emigrants.    At  that  time,  while 

the  poor.    Towards  the  erection  lying  wounded  at  Heidelberg,  he  made 

larsc  hospitals,  at  Paris  (1788),  he  the  acquaintance  of  general  Oudinot  (who 

itod  400,000  francs.     With    this  had  been  taken  urisoner  by  the  regiment 

lyal  beneficence  he  combined  tlie  Kinsky)  and  otliers  of  his  countn'men. 

nicate  mannera.    He  never  siioke  This  strengthened  him  in  liis  resolution, 

aood  he  had  done,  nor  suffered  As  soon  as  the  ])cace  of  Camiio-Fomiio 

mom  he  had  served  to  feel  o\}-  was  concluded,  he  lefl  the  Austrian  ser- 

by  tlie  obligation.    Satisfied  in  vice,  and  obtahied  the  erasure  of  his  name 

lesaion  of  the  love  and  esteem  of  from  tiie  list  of  emigrants.    On  his  return 

9w  citizens,  he  declined  extenial  to  France,  he  devoted  liimst^lf  to  science, 

)f  distinction.    Louis  XVI  raised  made  a  jouniey  to  England,  Holland,  Italy 

ite  of  Laborde  (his  family  uanio  and  Spain,  and,  on  his  return,  published  his 

nrt;   his  ancestors,  who,  in  ]()20,  s\)\(iUilid  work,  Voifafre  pittonsque  ei  hisith- 

"chased  tlie  small  domain  Labonle,  ruiue  dc  PEspaf^e  (4  vols.,  fbl.) ;  his  hini- 

ficmselves  Dort  Laborde)  to  a  mar-  raire  de  PEspafftic  (5  vols.) ;  his  Defscription 

;  but  he  made  no  use  or  this  title,  of  the  CoHectioii  of  Greek  Vases  l>elong- 

the  period  of  terror,  Lalmrde  liv<;d  ing  to  Count  Lomberg;  \\\a  Voyage  pUio- 

cment  on  his  estate  at  Mer^ville,  re^quc  en  Jhdricht  (2  vols.,  folio);  and  the 

}  Malesherbes  and  Lavoisier,  who  commencement  of  his  work  on  tlie  monu- 

led  him  in  nobleness  of  character,  ments  of  France,  in  chronological  order. 

I  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  popu-  He  was  elected  a  jnember  of  the  institute, 

ere.    Gendarmes  dragge<l  the  ven-  and  Napoleon  intrust<Ml  him  with  impor- 

dld  man  to  the  tribuiial  of  blood,  tant  business  as  counsellor  of  state.    He 

lole  commune,  consisting  of  1200,  likewise   acconi()anied    the   em])eror   to 

to  defend  their  father  and  bene-  S(Niin  and  Austria.     In  1814,  Laborde 

but  he  declined  it,  and  exhorted  commanded  a  division  of  the  national 

>  keep  the  peace.    These  worthy  guard  of  Paris,  and  concluded,  together 

sent  a  deputation  to  the  conven-  with  Tourton,  in  the  name  of  marshal 

It  in  vain ;  tlie  Ix^nrfactor  of  thou-  Moncey,  the  ca])itulation  witii  tlie  Rus- 

dl,atthea^of70(Aprill8,171>4),  sians.    Afler  the  restoration,  ho  made  a 

the  guillonne.      His   crime    was  second  journey  through  England,  and,  on 

rich.      Labonle    had   four   sous,  bis  renim,  published  the  first  book  in 

of  these  served  in  the  navy;  two  France  on  the  system  of  mutual  instruction. 

«nied  the  unfortunate   La   Pey-  During  three  yean,  ho  was  likewise  first 

They  met  their  death,  before  the  secretary  to  the  central  society  for  the 

La  Peyrouse's  vessel,  in  an  act  of  extension  of  this  method  of  education. 
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Id  1818,  he  was  again  apixiintccl  counsel-  tallino  structure,  except  in  baviiig  one  of 
lor  of  state,  hut  was  soon  displaced  oo  its  cleavages  soinewnat  leea  distiDCL  h 
Kiispicion  of  liltoml  prindjtifs.  In  1^02,  liardneHrt,  also,  it  is  nearly  identical  with 
the  dp|)artment  of  the  Seme  elected  him  that  spi^cies;  hut  its  specific  gravity  is 
its  repres(;ntative.  In  tln^  capacity*,  he  has  somewhat  hidier,  licing  2.75.  The  re- 
nlways  opiK)sed  tiie  encroaching  spirit  of  niarkahle  0|)atesccnt  and  iridGSCciit  tints 
the  ultras  with  energy,  and  sometimes  which  it  exliihits,  constitute  it»  ijiq!4 
with  success.  His  work  on  the  prisons  striking  character.  Its  ordinary  color  ts  i 
in  Paris  etfected  a  material  improvement  dark  gray.  Its  reflcctionsi,  which,  for  ra- 
in them,  llis  treatise  on  the  Ixstter  con-  riety  and  intenseneas  of  color,  \ie  with 
stniction  of  water-works,  sluices,  wells  those  of  the  opal,  are  visible  only  upoo 
and  pavements,  drew  the  attention  of  die  two  opiK)site  sides  of  any  crystal  or  iiiaa& 
authorities  to  these  ohjects.  Blue  and  green  colors  arc  the  most  com- 

Laboring  of  u  ship  implies  pitching  mon ;    hut  orcaKionally  these  arc  iiitu* 

or  rolling  heavily  in  a  turhul<?nt  mm — an  mingled  witli    rich    dame-colored   lioii 

effect  hy  which  the  masts  and  hull  are  It  is  sawed  into  slabs  hy  the  lapidanv«i 

greatly  endangered  ;  l>ecause,  hy  the  roll-  and  employed  in  inlaid  work.     The  fiiitft 

ing  motion,  the  mnsts  stniin  uynni  their  ])ieces    are    very    highly    cstceincd.     A 

shrouds  with  an  effort  which  incn^ases  as  s({uare  table,  composed  of  two  pieced  of 

the  sine  of  their  oblicpiity ;  and  the  con-  thin  stone,  and  whose  dimensions  writ 

tinuul  agitation  of  the  ves!«el  often  loosens  13  inches  by  20,  and  8  lines  in  thick- 

hcr  joints,  and  makes  her  extremely  leaky,  ness,  was  sold,  in  Paris,  for  1800  fnnck 

Labrador  ;  an  extensive  country  of  N.  The  I^hnuloritc  is  composed  of  54.6  sD- 

America,  lying  between  Hudson's  Imy,  the  cu,  2i).0  aluniinc,  11.8  nuLgnesia,  .iiid  io 

Atlantic  ocean,  and  (/anada,  and  extending  soda.    It  was  first  distinguislied  hy  th^ 

from  the  50tli  to  the  CMi  d('g^^e  of  nortli  rcvercnd  B.  Latrolie,  among  a  number  of 

latitude,  or  nearly  700  niih^s  hi  l(>iigth,  from  si)ecimt>ns  sent  to  liim  from  I^almidor  bf 

north  to  s<^uth.    It  is  about  500  miles  in  the  Moravian  missionaries.    It  orcura^wx 

breadth,  but  has  nev<T  l>een  fully  explored,  only  in  {Kibbles  on  tlio  shore,  but  in  spot? 

;md  is  little  known,  the  severity  of  the  in  the  rocks  about  Nain,  und  pariicuiaih 

climate  and  the  barrenncKS  of  th(>  region  ncjir  a  lagoon  about  .'iiO  or  GO  niiks  io- 

confining  tlio  vir^its  of  foreigners  priiici-  land.     Its  coloi's,  darting  thnnigh  the  lim- 

pally  to  ilur  eoiusts.     These  are  bordertMl  jiid  crystal  of  tht'  lake,  and  flo^liinf  frwn 

by  innumenible  islands,  so  elos*'  t(>g<'l]ier  th<j  cliffs,  mon)  especially  when  nioi^-of.^ 

as  to  b(Mir  the  ap[»earance  of  main   land,  hy  a  shower  of  rain,  changing  coniiu- 

brokfii  by  inlets :  this  Iijls  givfu  ris«?   to  ually  with  (?very  alteration  in  tlio  poRJti<>n 

much  confusion  it)  the  chnrts.     Tin*  sum-  of  tlni  spectator,  are  deserilxid  as  alnvvt 

nicr  is  short,  hut  extn^iiely  hot,  and  the  realizing  a  scent;  in  fairi' land.     Lalirad^'f 

winters  an;  ver>-  rijf(on)Us.     dnat  num-  iMdsjiar  is  also  found  upon  the  lionleni if 

hers  of  fi.sli,  of  various  kinds,  particuhirly  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  at  Fn?derick>- 

cod  and  salmon,  an;  found  on  the  shores,  vtrni,  in    Ntirway,  and    at    some  c«thif 

and  in  the  small  rivers.    Th<;  islets  nre  places. 

covered  with  floeks  of  s<'a-rowl,  jKirrieu-  La  by  rintu,  with  the  ancients;  a  buiM- 
Isirly  eider  ducks.  Bear?,  wolves,  fox.'s,  ing  containing  such  a  nuinlKT  of  chara- 
bancs, nijutens,  6i.c.,  an;  numerous.  The  Ix'rs  and  ipdlerii's  one  running  iuto  iLc 
population  is  small.  The  natives  of  the  oUu;r,  tis  t(»  make  it  \i;ry  ditlienlt  to  tinJ 
coast  are  lOsfjuimaiix.  Tlie  tribes  of  the  in-  the  way  through  it.  The  Ksjiitian  lah>- 
terior  an;  little  known.  Labrador  belongs  rinth,  the  most  famous  of  all^  was  sitiiateii 
to  (Jn'al  Uritnin,  and  is  annexed  to  the  in  Central  Egj'pt,  above  lake  Mgetis,  not 
govennnent  of  Newfoundland.  The  Lab-  far  from  CroctMlilopolis,  in  the  couutrr 
nulor  Jish«^ry,  in  18*2!),  was  calculated  to  now  ealh^l  F*joom,  Acconling  to  ahd' 
«imploy  *ilOH  vessels,  and  24,100  seamen ;  writers,  it  was  built  by  the  Dodecarrbs 
(>00  of  the  vessels,  manned  with  0110  ((>50  B.  C.) ;  according  to  others,  by 
men,  and  producing  ()7rt,000  ewt.  of  fish,  IVmnmetichus  ;  acconling  to  othere,  by 
and  (i7;K)  hi  ids.  of  oil,  w<'re  British  ;  and  Isniandes,  who  is  also  said  to  have  befi 
1500  vessels,  manned  with  15,(K)0  men,  buried  there.  In  all  probability,  it  wa5  a 
and  pnxiueing  1,100,000  ewt.  of  tish,  and  sepulchre.  Tlic  building,  half  above  aiul 
1 1,000  hlids.  of  oil,  weni  from  the  U.  States,  half  below  the  ground,  was  one  of  the  rineit 
(See  Fiitkcnes.)  in  the  world,  and  is  reported  to  liavc  coo- 

Labradoritf., or  Labrador  FELnsPAR.  tained  3000  rooms,  the  arrangement  oi 

This  mineral  sc-arcely  differs  from  feld-  which  seems  to  have  been  symUific  U 

Hpar  (q.  v.)  in  Uie  projwrties  of  its  crj's-  the  zodiac  and  solor  system.*  All  lh«r 
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were  encircled  bv  a  common  wall  triukets.    It  is  die  basis  of  sealing-wax. 

r  cohimns;  but  the  passages  were  It  forms  vaniishes,  furnishes  a  brilliant  red 

icate,  that  no  straneer  could  find  dye,  and,  mixed  wifli  thrice  its  weight  of 

y  without  a  guide.    It  is  said,  that,  fine  sand,  is  made  into  {lolishing  stones, 

lower  rooms,  the  coffins  of  the  (Sec  Cocoes.)  ixur,  in  its  oricfinal  meaning, 

•B  of  this  immense  fabric,  and  of  is  applied  to  the  comnutonon  of  money 

tcred   crocodiles,   were  deposited,  in  the  East  Indies.    Thus  a  ^  of  ru- 

lat  the  upper  rooms  excelled,  in  pees  is  100,000,  which,  supposing  them 

or  and  art,  all  hmnan  works.    At  to  be  sicca,  or  standard,  equal  £12300. 

t,  only  150  rooms  are  reported  to  Lacaille.    (See  CaUU,) 

enble:    the  otliers  are  dark,  and  Laccadive  IsLAims^  a  group  of  small 

1   witli    rubbish.     Respecting  the  islands  in  tiie  Indian  sea :  the  nearest  is 

r  construction  and  the  destination  almut  120  miles  from  the  coast  of  Malabar; 

labyrinth  of  Crete  we  know  still  Ion.  71°  15/  to  73°  30^  E. ;  lat.  10°  to  12° 

The  ancient  writers  consider  this  40^  N.    These  islands  arc  supposed  to  bo 

anean  cavern  to  have  been  built  by  what  Ptolemy  called  Jnsxdtt  JVumero  XIX; 

us,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Egypt,  but,  in  Ifact,  they  are  32,  oil  of  tlicm  snial^ 

a  smaller  scale,  by  order  of  Alinos,  and  covcrc^d  with  treet>.    They  are  rocky 

onfined  there  the  Minotaur.    Ac-  on  their  sides,  mostly  as  if  laid  on  a  bot- 

g  to  others,  it  was  a  temple  of  the  tom  of  sand,  attended  with  rce&,  and  the 

The  labyrinth  at  Clusium  wos  channels  between  Uieni  very  deep.  They 
1  by  king  Porsenna,  prol:)al)ly  for  arc  commonly  visited  by  English  ships, 
Q  sepulchre.  It  was  a  square  build-  in  their  way  from  India  to  die  Persian 
stone,  50  feet  in  height  and  30  on  gulf  or  Red  sea.  The  principal  traffic  of 
ode.  At  each  comer  stood  a  pyra-  the  iuhal)itants  is  in  the  produce  of  the 
dd  also  one  in  tiie  centre,  each  150  cocoa  ))alm,  such  us  die  oil,  the  cables 
gh,  and  at  the  base,  75  feet  wide,  and  cordage  prepared  from  tliis  plant;  and 
edifices  were  not  built  for  the  pur-  in  fish,  which  is  dried  and  sent  to  the  con- 
)f  making  people  lose  their  way ;  tineut  of  India,  from  whence  they  get  rice^ 
IS  merely  an  accidental  peculiarity,  &C.,  in  return.  They  also  trade  to  Mas- 
ount  of  which  every  confused  mass  cat,  in  large  Ijoats,  and  bring  back,  in  re- 
in, difficult  to  })e  disentangled,  has  turn  for  their  commodities,  dates  and 
uled  a  lahyrinUu  The  same  name  coffee.  Aml)ergris  is  oflen  found  floating 
given  to  a  part  of  the  ear.  (q.  v.)  off  these  islands.  The  inhabitants  a^ 
,  Lak,  Laak,  and  Lak'h,  are  differ-  mostly  Mohammedans,  c^Ied  MopUxys, 
lys  of  spelling  the  vulgar  derivatives  Lace  is  a  species  of  net- work,  moide  of 
be  Sanscrit  words  lakshh  and  lak-  silk,  thread,  or  cotton,  ui>on  which,  in  old 
e.  one  hundred  thousand ;  a  nnnie  times,  patterns  were  embroidered  by  the 
by  die  Hindoos  to  die  coccus  lacca  needle,  afler  its  construction :  they  are 
tm-lae,  for  wliicli  they  have  six  dif-  now,  for  the  most  |)art,  formed  during  the 
terms ;  "  but  tfiey  generally  call  it  knitting  itself.  The  l)est  laces  are  made 
,"  savs  sir  William  Jones  (As.  Res,  at  Mechlin,  Bnissels,  Antwer|),  Ghent  and 
),  **  from  the  multitude  of  small  in-  Vulencwnnes.  In  England,  Buckingham- 
v'hich,  as  they  believe,  dischorge  it  shire  chiefly  fnmishes  lace  knit  by  hand, 
lieir  stomaclis,  and  at  length  destroy  which  requires  nuich  patience  and  assi- 
se on  wliicli  they  fonn  their  colo-  duity.     Tlie    lace    made  by  machhiery 

The  gum-lac  is  j)robably  dis-  is  largely  manufactured  at  Nottingham. 
id  bv  the  coccus,  as  a  defence  for  The  invention  of  lace  knitting  is  attribute<l 
a,  wliich  are  de|)osited  on  the  bihar  by  Bcckmann  (ii.  313)  to  Barbara,  wife  of 
Four  kinds  are "  known — stick-lac,  Christopher  Utunan  of  St.  Ammberg,  in 
ic,  lum|>-lac,  and  shell-lac.  The  first  15(51.  Poulus  Jenisius,  in  his  history  of 
gum  before  its  seporation  from  the  that  town,  states  as  follows :  Hoc  anno 
which  it  incnists ;  and  the  l)est  is  of  (15<jR//um  album  rdorium  in  varias  for- 
purplish  color :  the  second  is  the  mas  Phrygio  optrt  duci  cajnt ;  and  there  are 
n  a  granulated  fonn,  stripped  from  many  other  outhorities  for  die  name  of 
iga,  ami  pcrhajw  l>oiled,  by  which  a  the  workwoman.  It  may  be,  however, 
[I  of  the  color  is  lost :  the  third  is  that  she  introduced  the  manufacture,  rath- 
cd-lac,  melted  into  cakes :  and  the  er  than  invented  it.  Lace  worked  by 
,lhe  conunon  fonn  in  which  it  is  tlie  needle  is  of  far  older  date.  It  is 
1  in  Euroixj,  is  die  phrified  gum.  found  jicldy  an<l  abundantly  in  church 
»em  is  amlKT-colored  and  traiispa-  furniture  of  great  antiquity*,  and  is  sup- 
In  tlie  East,  it  is  much  used  for  posed  to  have  been  originally  made  m 
.  VII.             32 
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Italy,  particularly  at  Genoa  and  Venice,  which  he  did  not  appear  as  an  orattMr.  Ifii 

The   Upua  Phrygianum^  to  which  allu-  benevolence  and  his  inattention  to  his  own 

sions  are  made  by  Phuitus  (Mtnachmi^  ii,  affnira  involved  him  in  debL    Napolaoa, 

3;  ./^ii/u/aruifiiiiS^and  by  Pliny  (viii,74),  tlicrefore,  gave  him  a  saloiy  of  4QyOn) 

is  considered  by  ISeckmaun  to  have  been  francs.    After  the  first  reatoretioii,  Laot- 

no  more  tiian  needle- work ;  and  so  the  pode  lost  his  situation  of  gFand  rhmnrflnr 

expressions  of  tlie  latter  writer  are  under-  of  the  legion  of  honor,  but  was  raand  to 

stood  by  Holland:    '^ As  for  embroderie  tlie  ueerage  by  the  king.      Durinff  die 

itself,  and  needle- woike,  it  was  die  Phryg-  hundred  days,  the  emperor  appointed  him 

ians^  hivention,  and  hereupon  embro<icr-  grand  master  of  die  univerai^;  buthe(l^ 

er?,  in    I^atine,  bee  called  Phryrionts.^  cliuc^l  tliis  office,  and  devoted  himself  aofe- 

Point-lace  is  tliat  embroidered  by  tiie  nee-  ly  to  the  sciences.    In  1817,  he  publiiihad 

die,  and,  from  the  great  labor  required,  is  a  new  edition  of  BufIbn*B  worksi  and  an- 

tlicrefore  most  exi)ensive.     In  the  lace  nounced,  at  the  same  time,  that,  at  tk 

knit  liy  hand,  as  many  tlircuds  are  cm-  deniro  of  his  deceased  friend  Lagmin 

ployed  as  the  frnttcni  and  breadth  retiuire.  he  intended  to  publish  his  Theory  nam 

These  are  wound  ui)on  the  requisite  num-  Foniiatioii  of  Comets.    He  likewise  piib> 

bcr  of  bobbins  (made  of  bone,  whence  lished  a  continuation  of  the  woik  on  tke 

the  name  bone-lacc),  which  are  tlirewn  Cctncoa,  c^mmenccfl  by  his  great  pretfe- 

over  and  under  each   other  hi  various  ccssor^.    His  History  of  Fishes  (5  voiimMi^ 

ways,  so  tliat  the  threads  twine  round  4to.),  is  considered  his    principal  woik. 

pins  stuck  in  tlie  holes  of  the  {mtteni — a  The  (complete  collection  of  his  woriu^  io 

stiff  pan.*hnicnt  stretched  on  a  cushion  or  which  are  included    two   small   novdi, 

pillow — and  by  thc'sci  means  produce  the  which  api>eared   anonymously,  and  ike 

o|M?nuigs  which  give  the  desired  ligure.  o\HirvL   OmphaUj   is  voluminous.     Idce- 

In  that  made  by  maehincn',  tiio  meshes  ]H^de  couUl  adorn  tlie  driest  subjects  widi 

are  all  funned  by  a  continuation  of  a  the  graces  of  a  brilUant  style.     He  died 

single  tlin'od.      1  Ik;    coars4;st   is  called  Oct.  (3,  1825,  at  his  country-seat  EpinaTf 

Mechlin-netf  the  finest,  bobbin-net,    from  near  St.  Denis,  of  tlie  small-pox.    Ville^ 

the  employment  of  bobbins.     Lm^e  made  nciive  wn>te  his  iiof^e  Hutoriqwt  (pBlil^ 

by  the  loom  is  g(>ncrally  known  us  Brit-  182()).      Of   Lac^))ede*s    veiy    deiectiTe 

ish  lace.  Histoirc   Civile  el  MUiiairt    de  rEtme 

LACEDiEMd.N.    (See  Soaria,)  (from  tlic  end  of  the  fifth,  till  the  middle 

Lackpkdk,  IJenmrd  (Jeriiiain  Etieime,  of  the  eighteenth  century),  in  18  voluinei, 

'  after  hi» 

confeanor 

ly  al)andt)n(Ml  tlie  niilitiirj'  profession,  for  tion  of  Jesuits,  was  l)om  in  the  ckaliia 
which  lie  wils  destined,  luid  devoted  him-  (P.lix,in  August,  1(224.  The  family  D'Aix 
self  to  the  study  of  iiatund  history.  His  de  Lneliaisu  was  oneof  the  most  respecta- 
teaclicjrs  and  friends,  Ihitioii  and  Daulxin-  hie  hi  Fmiin',  andn  grand  uncle  of  Fun- 
ton,  procured  him  the  iinportaiit  situation  rois  de  harliais<i,  father  Cotton,  had  been 
of  kee|)er  of  the  eolKrtions  helon<;iiig  to  confessor  of  H«;nr}'  IV.  In  the  Jesuit 
the  (lepartnient  of  iiatiinil  history  in  the  C(»Uege  at  R«ihari,  wliicli  had  been  lounded 
jardifi,  dts  planits.  At  tin?  bn'aking  out  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  Larhaise  com- 
of  the  revolution,  lie  was  elect^^l  a  inem-  ineneed  his  course  of  snulies,  and  finisbed 


,     -     .  appointment 

renred  to  his  <roiintry-s«>at  lAJUviile.     He    orciLsioned  suqnise,  U^cause,  on  the  one 


,.,,.,,.  ..iHH»rtani 

reign,  lew  jiiihlic  cehajnitious  occurred  at    situation.     The  new  conf«]!ssor  was  sooj 
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id   in  a  web  of  court  intriffues.  of  Pire  Lachaitt,  the  laroest  in  Paris, 

de  MonteijfNin  nod  Mme.  de  Main-  (See  Cemetery.)     Many  8[3endid  monu- 

the  Jansenieta  and  Jesuita,  stood  op-  mentti  now  nJora  the  place,  where,  former- 

to  each  other,  and  Louis,  moved  by  ly,  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV  us^  fine- 

ihy  and  superstition,  wavered  like  a  ciuently  to  meet,  to  pay  their  respects  to 

Btween  these  parties.    Nevertheless,  the  confessor  of  their  absohite    master, 

ise  maintained  his  ground,  although  The  situation  of  tlie  burying-place,  on 

0  equally  obnoxious  to  Mme.  de  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  affords  one  of  the 

Bpan  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  who  most  delightful  views  of  a  principal  part 

ndy  expressed  their  dislike  to  him  of  the  city  and  its  sul)urbfl.    At  the  ap- 

r  sarcasms.    On  every  occasion — at  proach  of  the  allies,  in  1814,  this  burial- 

Dous  declaration  of  the  French  cler-  place  was  fortified,  and  defended  by  the 

jecting  the  liberties  of  the  Gallicon  students  of  the  })oly  technical  and  veterina- 

I,  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  ly  school.    The  Russians,  in  storming  it, 

I,  on'occasion  of  the  disputes  of  the  did  great  injury:  the  shaded  walks,  par- 

sts,  at  the  marriage  of  Mme.  de  ticularly,  suffered  by  tiie  bivouac  of^the 

snon  with  the  king  (1686),  and  sim-  troof)S,  but  have  since  been  repaired.    A 

iportant  events  of  the  time — father  short  time  f)revious  to  the  second  taking 

ise,  in  consequence  of  his  office,  of  Paris  (1815),  viz.  from  June  24  till 

lore  or  less  forced  to  play  a  part ;  July  8,  no  burials  took  ]>lace  in  the  ceme- 

thouffh  he  reflected  well  on  every  tery  of  Ph^  Lachaiae,  on  account  of  the 

0  took,  he  constantly  received  the  troops  which  surrounded  the  capital 
3t  reproaches  from  both  parties.  During  this  time,  the  dead  were  buried  in 
tost  intelligent  men,  however,  never  the  cemetery  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  situated 

1  un&vorably  of  his  private  charac-  in  the  town,  which  had  been  long  out 
I  his  conduct ;  and  St  Simon,  who  of  use. 

»  friend  to  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  Lachsthje  Christi  (Latin,  teara  of 

•e,  in  his  account  of  the  age  of  Christ) ;  a  superior  kind  of  Italian  wine,  so 

XIV,  De  Boza,  Spon,  and  others,  called,  it  is  said,  because  it  drops  like  tears 

Arledge,  that  the  confessor  of  tlie  from  tlie  press,  before  the  grapes  are  sub- 

t  monarch,  and  the  mediator  be-  jected  to  any  pressure  except  their  own 

the  most  exas)>crated  parties,  knew  weight  It  is  dark-red,  and  the  ^pe  grows 

I  conduct  himself,  under  all  circum-  at  the  foot,  and,  to  a  certain  height,  on  the 

9,  with  aildress,  coolness  and  sagaci-  sides,  of  mount  Vesuvius    On  several  of 

that,  ahhoiigh  a  zealous  Jesuit,  he  the  Greek  islands,  also,  a  kind  of  wine  is 

allowed  himself  to  be  drown  into  produced  in  the  same  way. 

;  measures  against  his  opiionents.  Lachrtmatories  (i.e.f€ar-6o/f(M;from 

Louis   formally  married  Mme.  de  lachryma,  Latin,  a  tear) ;  small  glass  or 

•non,  Voltaire  attributes  principally  earthen  vessels  found  in  tombs,  so  called, 

counsels  of  Lachaise ;  but  that  this  because  they  were  supposed  to  have  been 

ge  remained  secret,  and  was  not  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  collect  llie 

y  acknowledge<l,  according  to  the  tears  of  die  firiends  of  the  deceased.  Some 

of  that  ambitious  woman,  may  like-  of  them  contain  the  impression  of  one  or 

«  attributed  to  Lachaise,  who,  on  of  two  eyes.    They  are  now  considered  to 

count,  had  constantly  to  endure  her  have  been  used  for  contoining  aromatic 

.    Lachaise,  maintaining  his  ground  liquids,  to  be  poured  upon  the  fttaeral 

favor  of  his  monarch  till  his  end,  pile. 

jting  as  his  counsellor,  even  when  Laclos,  Pierre-Pranqois-Choderloe  de, 

d  weakness  had  almost  converted  author  of  the  famous  romance  Lea  Xtuzisonf 

to  a  living  skeleton,  and  we^ened  dangerevata,  which  first  appeared  in  1782, 

;ulties,  died  January,   1709,  at  tiie  was  bom  at  Amiens,  in  1741,  and,  before 

'  85.    He  lefl  philosophical,  tlieo-  the  revolution,  was  a  French  officer  of  ar- 

and  archfleologic^l   works.     His  tilleiy,  and  secretary  to  the  thiko  of  Or- 

br  the  study  of  numismatics,  and  leans.    Laclos  was  considered,  when  he 

sat  share  which  he  had  in  the  im-  was  young,  as  one  of  the  most  talented 

nent  of  this  branch  of  science  in  and  agreeable,  and,  in  a  moral  point  of 

3,  are  well  known.    Louis  XIV  had  view,  as  one  of  die  most  dangerous  men. 

itry-house  built  for  him  at  the  end  His  enemies  have  maintaine<l  that  he  haa 

present  Boulevard  neufs,  which,  at  drawn  his  own  character  in  tiiat  of  the 

me,  owing  to  its  situation  on  a  hill,  viscount  de  Valmont,   in    his   romance. 

Bdthenameof.Von/-L(mu.    Its  ex-  Others  celebrate  the    simplicity,  honesty 

J  garden  now  fonns  the  cemetery  and  good  nature  of  his  character,  at  least 
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in  tlie  latter  part  of  Iiis  life.    He  was  ono  pcndcuce  in  tlie  midit  of  political  revolu- 

of  tiie  Lcadeni  of  the  Orleans  faction,  as  tions.  When  the  government  of  Nauoleon 

it  waH  called.     Being  impiicateil  in  tlie  destroyed  his  hopes  of  the  establtshmeii! 

aifair  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  he  of  a  liberty  founded  on  the  laws,  he  agua 

followed  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  London,  retired.    His  poverty,  which  be  ueither 

After  tlie  return  of  tlio  king  from  Va-  complained  of  nor  regretted,  ivaahonoiahfc 

rennes,  I^Aclos  endeavored,  by  means  of  to  him.    The  aristocratical  reaction,  which 

the  Jacobin  club,  to  effi>ct  the  foundation  took   place  in  France,  after  the  secoad 

of  a  republic,  as  he  conceived  that  this  restoration,  and  was  }iarticiilar1y  meinon- 

stcp  would  lead  eventually  to  the  eleva-  ble  in  the  chamber  of  1815  (see  Chambn 

tion  of  the  house  of  Orleans  to  the  French  Introuwible)^  tlirew  him  into  the  oppoH- 

throne.    At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  tion,  which  the  liberal  party  at  that  lirne 

lioclos  was  transft;rred  as  an  assi><tant  to  began  to  fonn,  and  iu  support  of  which 

tlie  old  l^uckncr,  and,  after  tlic  fall  of  the  they  had  undertaken  the  direction  of  tbr 

houpcof  Orleans,  he  disappeared  from  tlie  Mertwrt  de  Dranee,      But    this   jounul, 

stage.    It  is  difficult  to  expkiin  how  Ro-  which  appeared  on  fixed  days,  beconun* 

bespierre  came  to  B\mre  a  man  who  was  subject,  in  consequence  of  a  new  law,  td 

one  of  the  ftnnest  adherents  of  this  pro-  tlie  uispcction  of  tlie  censor  of  the  pras, 

scribedhousc;  and  thus  the  report  original-  was  given  up,  and   the  Minerve  /Vbh 

ed,  that  Laclos  prepared  tlie  si)eeches  of  pawe,  which  appeared  irregularly,  took  h 

the  tribune  of  the  i)cople.    Alter  tlie  9tli  ])lace.     LAcretelie,  in  conjunction   ^ith 

Thennidor,  Laclos  returned  to  the  military  Aiffnan,  had  the  direction  of  this  titeran 

profession,  and  was  advanced  to  the  office  and  {lolitical  journal.    The  Minave  FVn- 

of  insi>ector-gcneral  of  artillery'.    He  died  paue  obtained  so  decided   an   influence 

at  Tarentum,  in  1803.  upon  public  opinion,  tliat  tliia  wis  aku 

Lacoma.    (See  Sparta,)  subjected,  by  a  new  ordinance,  to  the  ceo- 

Lacretelle  ;  two  brothers,  well  known  sordlii|),  after  eight  volumes  had  been  pub- 

as  authors,  but  entirely  op))o.se(l  to  each  lislied,  upon  which  it  was  ininiediaielj 

otlicr  ill  principles. — 1.  Pierre  Louis  La-  discontinued.    Lacretelle,  who  was  now 

creteilej  the  elder  (commonly  called  Lacre-  a  bookseller,  liazarded  a  continuation  of 

idle  ain^,),  was  liurn  in  1751,  at  Metz,  it  in  the  fonn  of  small  painphleasbut 

where  liiH  father  was  an  advocate,  and  he  was  subjected    to  a  proflecutioii.  iii 

died  St^pt.  5,  1824,  at  Paris.    Aiiimutcd  by  which  he  defended  himself  with  great  en- 

tbe  masterly  wnrkrt  of  tlio  advocate-gener-  ergy  and  ability.    He    was  condeniiH-d. 

fil  Servan  to  tin.'  study  of  law,  ethics  and  however,    to  imprisonment ;    but    Louis 

litemture,Iic  went,  in  1778, to  Paris,  where  XVIII  remittinl  the  si>ntcnce  on  account 

\ui  Ix^canio  parliuinrntary  advocate,  and,  ofhisagcaud  infinnitics,  and  the  groenl 

by  bin    writinfr^ — Elos^c    de    Montausicr  esteem  in  which  he  was  holil.     Fronithtf 

(which  obtiiiiied  the  second  prize  in  1781),  time,  Lacretelle  employed  himself  upon 

Mimoirrs  du  Comie  dt'  Saunots  (a  work  a  coUectioii  of  his  works,  which  appcucii 

new  and  uiii(iue  in  its  kind),  and  the  Dis-  at  Paris, in  182?),  in  four  parts.  He  iivthc 

cours  sur  Icfrejuge  dts  Peines  infnmantes  author  of  many  logical,  metaphysical  and 

(which  received  th(>  prize  of  the  academy)  ethical  articles  iu  the    Uncyclopidk  w- 

— rcndenMl  himself  worthy  of  a  place  in  ihodique.    Many  of  his  scatten^d  essars 

the  uistitute,when>  he  succeeded  La  Hur])e,  and  treatisiM  apjieared  in  1802,  under  t&e 

witli  whom  he  was  concerned  in  editing  title  of  Gluvres  diverses,    in  five  volumeii 

the  Mtrrurc — an    occufmtion   which    he  to  which,  in  1817,  he  subjoined  F)ragmnt 

undertook  aiMiW,  in  1817,  under  ver}' dif-  politiques    €l    litUrainSy    and,     in    1?22» 

ferent  cireurnstimces,  in  conjunction  witli  GHuvres,  and  Portraiia  et  TabUaujr  (arooiur 

Jouy,  Jay,  B.  Constant  and  others.     La-  them  those  of  Mirabeau,  Bonaparte  ao3 

creteJIo  emhracf'd  the  f)rinciples  of  the  Lafayette),  in  two  volumes.     Ilistheatzi- 

revolution  with  the  anior  of  u  noble  mind,  C4il  nmiance  MalhtrhtyOU  It  f\U  ns^tvni 

but  without  concurring  in  its  excesses.  (IVAlembert),  is  an  excellent  dramatic  pi- 

In  tlie  legislative  asseniltly,  in  171K2,  he  was  em.     His  Sinries  avee  GuiUaume  hamn- 

one  of  tlie   leaders  of  the  constitutional  f^non  de  Maleshtrbes,  and  his  Etudes  tur 

imrt}',  in  oppositi<»n  to  the  Girondists,  who  la  Rtvoluiion  FYancaise^  are  ^Iso  highly 

were  in   favor  of  republicanism.     After  esteemed.      Both  nave  bi^on    pulJishftl 

the  Khh  of  August,  I^icretelle  devoted  his  sinct;  his  deatli.--42.  ChaHcs  LacntfUe,  ih^ 

attention  wholly  to  literatun\     Wo  find  youngiT  brother  of  the  prec^Hiiug,  went, 

him  again  in  f)uhru'  lite  in  1801,  when  he  when  vcn'  young,  to  Paris,  at  the  bn«k- 

was  a  member  of  the  l('<rislative  l)ody  of  in^  out  of  die  revolution.     He  soi»n  a> 

Napoleon.    Here  he  n^tnined   his  inde-  tructcd  attention  by  his  logical  acuteuc!^ 
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editorial  department  of  the  Jour-  pus.  He  died  about  925u  His  wf^tings 
IkhaU^  which  was  eslAbliflhed  at  (published  by  Sparke,  at  Oxfoitl,  !()84; 
e,  was  committed  to  him  in  con-  by  Bfincmonh,  at  Loifisic,  17:£);  by  Du- 
with  another  indivifhial  by  tlio  frbsnoy,  at  Paris,  1748,  2  volumes,  4to.; 
r  H.  Ducos.  His  second  literary  and  by  Oberthtir,  at  Wurtzl)uiy,  in  171:^ 
on  was  his  PHcia  de  la  Rivolu-  2  vohnnes)  are  characterized  by  a  clear 
lich  was  a  continuation  of  tlie  and  agR*cable  style,  and  he  is,  on  ac- 
*  Rabaud  St.  Etienne.  On  the  count  of  his  pure  and  eloquent  lanpin«];e, 
I  of  the  op|K)6ition  of  the  Parisian  fn^quently  called  the  Christian  Cicero, 
to  the  decree  of  the  national  His  seven  books  Insiiitdiones  divinrt  arc 
ion  retaining  t^vo  thirds  of  tlieir  particularly  celebrated,  and  worthy  of  no- 
in  the  new  legislature,  Charles  tice. 
le  composed,  in  the  name  of  the  Ladies'  Slipper  (cypriptdium) ;  a  bcau- 
the  caustic  addresses  to  the  con-  tiful  eenus  of  orchideous  plants,  conspicu- 
as  well  as  to  tlie  electoral  asseni-  ous  for  its  large,  inflated  flowers.  The 
France ;  but,  on  the  b'^tli  Vend^-  roots  are  perennial ;  tlie  stems  simple, 
Bonaparte  put  an  end  to  tlies^^  l)earing  entire  sheathing  leaves;  and  the 
iona  Being,  however,  attached  flowera  are  solitary  or  few  in  number, 
ten  existing  opimsition,  and  using  The  s|>ecies  arc  confined  to  the  northern 
lence  ui  its  favor,  he  was,  on  the  n>gions  of  the  globe :  six  inhabit  the  Al- 
ictidor,  arrested,  and  retain<>d  oris-  leghany  mountains,  Canada,  and  the  north- 
two  years.  Af\er  tlie  18di  iJni-  em  parts  of  the  U.  States;  and  fh'e  are 
loUTver,  NafiolfH)!!  eniploved  his  found  in  Silx'ria,  and  the  nortliem  and 
in  various  occupations.  In  181*1,  mountainous  jMirts  of  Europe, 
ved  EsmenanPs  place  in  the  na-  Ladoga,  or  Ladozskoi  ;  a  lake  in  Rus- 
stitute,  and,  in  181(i,  the  ))r(>sidpn-  sia,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  lake  One- 
le  French  aca<1f  my,  or  the  third  ga,  surrounded  by  the  goveninoeDts  of 
the  institute.  The  historical  lee-  rc'tershurg,  Viliorg  and  Otonetz.  The 
liich,  as  professor  of  history,  he  de-  south- w<^  extremity  lies  «*)0  mites  east  of 
>efore  the  university  of  Paris,  w(>re  Petersburg.  It  is  140  miles  long,  and  75 
ite  most  frequented  in  that  city,  broad,  containing  G200  square  miles,  and 
itorical  writer,  he  has  a  |K>culiariy  is  the  largest  lake  in  Kun)pe.  It  contains 
diction,  although  his  ideas  want  an  abundance  offish,  luuticularly  salmon, 
id  profundity.  His  Histoire  de  T\w  shores  are  flat,  but  the  navigation 
pendant  les  Guerres  de  Helicon  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  qnicksauds.  ■^ 
;hly  esteemed  thun  his  Histoire  de  Ladro.nes;  a  cluster  of^  iskiiids  in  the 
pendant  le  dix-huitieme  SiMe  (14  Northern  Pacific  ocean,  dlncovered  by 
,  I8Qti).  l^rreU'llij  has  now  re-  Magellan.  Their  nunilier  is  stated  by 
:  his  former  philosophical  views,  homn  authorities  as  14,  by  oihfrs  as  \6. 
^j  Histoire  de  P^'lssemfdh  constitu-  Thov  occupv  a  spa(*e  of  450  miles ;  Ion. 
J  takes  part  entirely  with  the  145^*to  148**K.;  lat.  Ki^to  21<»  N.  Magel- 
id  obHcumnt.<.  During  twenty-  Ian  called  them  Isltts  de  Ladnmes  (islaiids 
re,  he  was  censor  of^  the  de-  of  thievesj,  because  the  iiativiM  stole  evenr 
t  of  the  drama.  He  has  Ikm^u  thing  made  of  iron  which  they  could  find, 
the  chief  supixm  of  tlnr  Societ6  Towanls  the  end  of  the  seventi*eiith  cen- 
es  Lcitres,  so  cidled.  lie  was  like-  tury,  they  received  the  nnitie  of  Mariantu 
lorefl  Willi  the  dignity  of  nobility  or  Marianne  islands,  from  the  queen  or 
s  XVllI.  In  18*27,  the  mhiistry  Sfwin,  Mary  Ann  of  Austria,  the  mother 
I  him  of  his  censor's  office,  be-  of  Cliarles  II,  at  whose  expense  mission- 
\  favored,  in  the  academy,  the  {leti-  aries  were  S4«nt  over  thitlier,  to  propagate 
he  king  against  the  laws  r(V|>e<'t-  the  Christian  faith.  In  almost  all  iNKiks 
ceuson«hip  of  the  pnrss.  In  \ii^^  of  history  and  voyages,  as  well  as  in  mojis, 
1  his  Histoire  de  tVancc  depnis.la  we  find  them  styled  the  L<«//wi«*;  iiotwith- 
ttion  (3  volumes,  not  conij)Ieted).  standing  which,  the  aliove-mentioiied  namr 
L7(Tirs,  Lucius  (."lelius  Firmiaiius,  has  gradually  gained  groun<I.  These  islands 
ated  father  of  the  I-atin  church,  lie  in  the  torrid  zone ;  an<l  yet  so  much  is 
shed  as  an  orator  and  author,  is  the  heatofthesun  tf'in[N*n*d  by  theair,  and 
ily  sup])osed  to  havi'  been  an  ^Vi-  by  breezes  of  the  sea,  that  the  clitnate  is 
fie  lived  for  a  long  time  at  Nico-  g«*nerally  serene,  salubrious  and  pleasant: 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  until  in  some  seasons  of  the  y«'ar  only  ihi-y  are 
ine  die  Cirent  countiitttHl  to  his  liable  to  hurricanes,  whifh,  lliniigh  they 
education  of  his  eldest  son,  Cris-  do  sometimes  a  gn'at  deal  of  mi:H:hief,  yK 
32* 
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clear  Und  refinesh  the  air  in  such  a  manner  reer  so  little  to  be  expected  of  a  youth  of 

that,*before  they  were  viaited  by  tlie  £)u-  vast  fortune,  of  high  rank,  of  powerfiil 

lopeans,  the  peoi>lo  commonly  lived  to  a  conuejdons,  at  the  most  brilUaDt  and  &f- 

ffreat  age.    The  inhabitants  are  tall,  ro-  cinatiug  court  in   the  world.     He  kfi 

bust,  active  and  ingenious.    They  wear  France  secretly  for  America,  in  1777,  tnd 

Httlo  clothing.   Both  sexes  stain  their  teeth  arrived   at    Charleston,  South  CaroGBi^ 

black,  and  paint  theur  Ixxlies  red.    Their  April  2;'>,  beuig  then  19  years  old.    The 

religion  is  on  icnorant  superstition.    That  state  of  this  country,  it  is  well  known,  mu, 

most  extraordmary  and  useful  plant,  the  at  tliat  time,  most  gloomy :  a  feeble  armr, 

bread-fruit  tree,  was  fifst  discovered  here,  witliout  clothing  or  arms,  was  with  dim- 

LADY-Bian ;  a  pretty  8)>ecies  of  beetle,  culty  kept  together  before  a  victoriow 
belonging  to  the  extensive  genus  coccineUoj  enemy ;  the  government  was  whhoot  ^^ 
havinc  tlie  elytra  red,  bordering  on  yellow,  sources  or  credit,  and  the  AmenoD 
and  adorned  witli  two  black  s{K)ts,  one  on  agents  hi  Paris  were  actually  obliged  lo 
the  middle  of  each.  It  appears,  however,  confess  that  they  could  not  fumish  tbe 
that  almost  all  the  small  and  spotted  liec-  young  nobleman  with  a  conveyincr. 
ties  of  this  genus  ore  indiscriminatelv  ^  Then,"  said  he,  **!  will  fit  out  a  veaei 
known  under  the  name  of  lady-hirtL  All  myself;"  and  he  did  so.  The  BenatiQi 
tliese  insects  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  produced  in  this  country,  by  hia  aiiinL 
leaves  of  trees,  and  tlie  larva  produced  was  very  great :  it  encoun^ed  the  alnxtf 
are  great  devourcrs  of  plant-lice  (aphia),  disheartened  {leople  to  hope  lor  succor 
They  dontinue  m  the  clirysalid  state  about  and  sympatliy  from  one  of  the  most  pov- 
a  fortnight.  Their  wings,  when  tliey  iiist  erful  nanons  in  Eurojie.  Immediately  ou 
burst  their  covering,  are  sofl  und  dusky,  his  arrival,  Lafayette  received  tlie  ofSn  ot* 
but  soon  become  hard,  and  assume  the  a  command  in  the  condneutal  army,  but 
various  colors  appropriate  to  the  species,  declined  it,  raised  and  equipped  a  bod} 
The  lady-bird  ja  celebrated  for  its  reputed  of  men  at  his  own  expense,  and  then  en- 
powers  in  the  cure  of  tooth-ache ;  for  tercd  the  service  as  a  volunteer,  without 
which  pur[)ose  one  of  these  insects  is  to  ))ay.  He  lived  in  the  family  of  the  com- 
be crushed  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  mander-in-chief^  and  won  his  full  afivc- 
which  are  then  to  l)e  so\'eral  times  applied  tion  and  confidence.  He  was  appdnied 
to  the  Kullering  part  Their  virtue  in  major-general  in  July,  and,  in  Septembrr. 
effecting  a  cure  defiends  on  the  same  was  wounded  at  Brondywiiie.  He  w 
cause  ns  that  of  Perkinses  metallic  tractors,  employed  in  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode 
Olid  other  scions  of  animal  magnetism —  Island  in  1778,  and,  afler  receiving  the 
the  irniigiimtion  of  the  (mtient.  thanks  of  the  country  for  his  imponont 

Laertks,  son  of  Acrisius  and  Chalco-  ser\'ices,  embarked  ut  Boston,  in  January, 

methusa,  was  one  of  the  heroes  engaged  1779,  for  France,  where  it  was  thoufjit 

in  the  chase  of  the  Caledonian  l)oar,  and  tliat  he  could  assist  the  cause  more  efi^t- 

hi  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.    He  ually  f<)r  a  time.    The  treaty  condudAi 

afterwards  married  Euryclea,  the  daughter  between  France  and  America,  about  tbf 

of  Autolycus,  by  whom  he  had  several  same  ]M'rio<1,  was,  by  his  personal  exer- 

daughtcn<  and  one  son,  Uly^>ses.    He  at-  tions,  made  effective  in  our  favor,  and  \k 

taiiied  a  great  a*n\    Tlie  long  absence  of  returned  to  America,  with  tlic  intelligencf 

his  son,  in  the  Tnyan  war,  plunged  him  that  a  French  force  would  soon  be  sent 

into  (Ifep  niolanclioly  ;  but  Iiis  return  re-  to  this  countr}'.    Immediately  on  hisani- 

slortMl  liio  old  man's  energies,  und  he  took  val,  he  entered  the  sen'ice,  and  recei>^ 

part  in  the  fi<rlit  with  the  Itlmcans.  the  command  of  a  body  of  infkntry  ot 

L.fiTAUK;  the  fourth  Hunday  afler  Lent  about  2000  men,  which  he  clothed' wi 

Thv  un('i(.>nt  Christian  church  used  to  l>e-  equipped,  in  part,  at  his  own  cxpeier. 

pii  its  st.Tvice,  on  this  day,  with  the  words  His  forced  march  to  Virginia,  in  Decein- 

LfTlarr,  stcrilis,  or  Lretare,  Jfrusalcm,  her,  1780,  raising  2000  guineas  at  BaJii- 

l-M-FAVETTK,  Gillx'rt  Moitier  (fonnerly  more,  on  his  own  credit,  to  supply  tf*' 


one  of  the  guanls  of  honor,  and,  at  the  town,  and  the  stonningof  the  redoubt, an* 

age  of  17,   w:ls  nnrried   to  the   grand-  prooli<  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 

daughter  of  the  duke  de  Noailles.     It  was  American    independence.      Desirous  ot' 

under  these  ein*un»siances,  that  the  young  serving  that  cause  at  home,  lie  again  re- 

manjuis  de  I^fayeitc  entered  upon  a  ca-  turned  to  France  for  tliat  purpoee.    Coo- 
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tiich  had  already  acknowledged  liis  red  cockade  (being  the  colors  of  the  city 

m  former  occasions,  now  passed  of  Paris).  July2(>,  Lafiiyettc  added  to  tins 

olutions,  Nov.  23, 1781,  in  which,  cockade  the  white  of  the  royal  arms,  de- 

the  usual  marks  of  approbation,  during  at  the  some  time  that  the  tricolor 

sire  the  American    ministers  to  should    go    round  tlie  worid.     On  the 

rith  him  in  their  negotiations.    In  man-h  of  the  populace  to  Versailles  (Oc- 

a  brilliant  reputadon  had  preceded  tober  5  and  6),  the  national  guards  clam- 

l  he  was  received  witli  tlie  highest  ored  to  bo  led  thither.    Lafayette  refused 

of  pubUc  admiration.      Still   he  to  comply  with  their  demand,  until,  hav^. 

poD  his  government  tlie  necessity  ing  received  orders  in  the  afternoon,  he  set 

dating  with  a  powerful  force  in  0%  and  arrived  at  10  o'clock,  after  having 

i,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  or-  been  on  horeeback  from  before  day-lidit. 

J^  eftect.    On  his  arrival  in  Ca-  He  requested  tliat  the  interior  posts  ofthe 

found  49  8hi()s,  with  20,000  men,  chateau  might  be  committed  to  him ;  but 

I  follow  him  to  America,  hud  not  this  request  was  refused,  and  the  outer 
mdercd  it  unnecessar}-.    A  letter  fKJsts  onlv  were  intrusted  to  die  national 

II  communicated  the  first  intelli-  guards,  ^his  was  the  night  on  which 
»f  that  event  to  con^ss.  The  the  assassins  murdered  two  ofthe  queen's 
Dce  of  his  services  m  France  may  guards,  and  were  proceeding  to  further 

by  consulting  his  letters  in  die  acts  of  violence,  when  Lafayette,  at  the 

ondence  ofthe  American  Revolu-  head  of  tiie  national  troops,  put  an  end  to 

iston,  1831).    He  received  pressing  tlie  disonh^r,  and  savetl  the  lives  of  the 

ins,  however,  to  revisit  die  country,  royal  family.    In  the  morning,  he  accom- 

ston,  in  particular,  urged  it  strong-  ]>unied  them  to  Paris.    (See  Louis  XVL) 

d,  for  die  third  time,   Lafayette  On  die  establishment  of  the  Jacobin  club 

in  the  IJ.  States,  Aug.  4,  1784.  at  Paris,  he  organized,  with  Bailly,  then 

assing  a  few  days  at  Mount  Ver-  mayor  of  Paris,  the  opposing  club  of  Feu- 

)  visited  Baltimore,  Phibdclphia,  illaus.    Jan.  20,  17D0,  he  supported  the 

Drk,  Boston,  &c.,  and  was  every  motion  for  the  abohtion  of  tides  of  nobiUty, 

eceived  with  die  greatest  enthusi-  from  which  period  he  renounced  his  own, 

I  deUght.  Previous  to  his  return  and  has  never  since  resumed  iL  The 
ce,  congress  appouited  a  deputa-  constitution  of  a  representative  monarchy, 
nsisting  of  one  member  from  each  which  was  die  object  of  his  wislies,  was 
Dtake  leave  of  him  on  behalf  of  the  now  proposed,  and  July  13,  1790,  was 
,  and  assure  him  diat  diese  U.  appointed  for  its  acceptance  by  the  king 
3gardliim  with  i^articubr  affection,  and    the    nation,  ami,  in   the  name  of 

II  not  cease  to  feel  an  inton»t  in  4,000,000  national  guards,  Lafayette  swore 
ir  may  concern  his  honor  and  fidelity  to  die  constitution.  DecUning  the 
ity."  After  his  return,  he  was  en-  dimgerous  power  of  constable  of  France, 
n  endeavoring  to  mitigate  the  con-  or  generalissimo  ofthe  national  guards  of 
f  the  Protesuuits  in  France,  and  to  the  kingdom,  after  having  organized  the 
te  abolition  of  slaver}'.  In  the  as-  national  militia,  and  defendcMl  tlie  king 
of  the  notables,  in  1787,  he  pro-  from  the  iiopular  violence,  he  resigned  all 
he  suppression  of  lettres  dt  cachtt,  command,  and  retiri'd  to  his  estates.   The 

die  state-prisons,  the  einanci}Hi-  first  coalition  against  France  (1792)  soon 
the  Prr)testants,  and  the  convoca-  called  him  {hnn  his  retin;ment.  Being 
the  representatives  of  the  nation,  appointed  one  ofthe  diree  major-generals 
isked  by  the  count  D'Artois,  since  in  the  command  of  die  French  annies,  he 
X,  if  he  demanded  the  states-  established  discipline,  and  defeated  the 
—"Yes,"  was  his  rejily,"  and  some-  enemy  at  Philippeville,  Maubeuge  and 
etter."  Being  elected  a  member  Florennes,  when  his  career  of  success 
tates-general,  which  took  the  name  was  intemipted  by  the  domestic  factions 
not  cu«fm6/j/ (1780),  he  pro]>oscd  a  of  his  country.  Lafayette  o|)enly  de- 
ion  of  rights,  and  the  decree  pro-  nounce^l  the  terrible  Jacobins,  in  his  letter 
or  die  resiMmsibility  of  die  oflicers  of  June  IG,  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
?rown.  Two  days' afler  the  attack  enemii*s  of  die  revolution,  under  the  mask 
Bastile,  he  was  apfiointed  (July  1 5)  of  popular  leaders,  were  endeavoring  to  sti- 
oder-in-chief  of  the  national  guards  He  liberty  under  the  excesses  of  liceutious- 
i.  The  court  and  national  asseni-  ness.  June  20,  he  appeared  at  die  bar  of 
«  still  at  Versailles,  and  the  )»opu-  die  assembly,  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and 
Paris,  irritated  at  dli^s  had  already  drniand  the  punislunent  of  the  guilty  au- 
I,  in  sign  of  op(K>sition,  a  blue  and  thors  of  die  violence.    But  the  Mountain 
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had  already  overthrown  the  constitution,  ciples  of  government  were  not  such  ai 

and  nodiing  could  be  effected.    Lafayette  France  required,  and  he  did  not  therefoR 

then  oficrt^  to  conduct  the  king  and  Iiis  leave  his  retirement.    The  20th  of  Marrh, 

family  to  Compiegne.    This  proffer  being  1815,  again  saw  Napoleon  on  the  imperial 

declined,  lie  returned  to  tlie  army,  which  throne,  and  endeavoring  to  conciliate  the 

he  endeavored  to  rally  round  tlic  constitu-  nation  by  the  profession  of  liberal  priori- 

tion.    June  30,  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  at  pics.     La&yette  refused,  though  urged, 

tlie  Palai^Royal,  and,  Aug.  .5,  was  accu»-  through  the  mediation  of  Joseph,  to  upe 

ed  of  treason  before  the  assembly.    Still  him,  proteste<l  against  tlie  acU  addi&nmA 

he   declared  himself  openly  against  tlie  of  April  22,  declined  tlie  peerage  offered 

Erocceduigs  of  August  10;  but,  finding  him  by  tlie  emperor,  but  accepted  tbf 
imself  unsupported  by  his  soldiers,  ho  place  of  representative,  to  which  the  vom 
detennined  to  leave  the  country,  and  take  of  liis  fellow-dtizens  called  him.  Hefint 
refuge  in  some  neutral  ground  Some  met  Napoleon  at  the  opening  of  the  cbuD- 
persons  have  charged  general  Lafoyette  ber» :  the  cmprror  received  him  wMi 
with  a  want  of  firmness  at  this  pcrirxl ;  but  great  marks  of  kuidness,  to  which,  how- 
ir  is  without  a  full  understanding  of  the  ever,  he  did  not  respond ;  hut,  alrhouffi 
situation  of  things.  Conscious  that  a  price  he  would  take  no  part  in  the  projects  of 
was  set  on  his  head  at  home,  knowing  Napoleon,  he  gave  his  vote  for  bII  neces- 
that  his  troops  would  not  support  him  sary  su])plics,  on  the  ground  that  Fraocf 
against  the  principles  which  were  triumph-  was  invaded,  and  that  it  was  the  doty  of 
iiig  in  the  clulis  and  tlie  assembly,  and  all  Frenchmen  to  defend  tlieir  country, 
sensible  that,  even  if  he  were  able  to  pro-  June  21,  Na[ioleon  retunie<i  from  Water- 
tnict  the  contest  with  the  victorious  fac-  loo,  and  it  was  understood  tliat  it  was  de- 
tioii,  the  frontiers  would  be  exposed  to  the  tennined  to  dissolve- the  house  of  repre- 
invasions  of  the  emigrants  and  their  for-  sentatives,  and  esmblish  a  dictatonMiipw 
eigu  allies,  with  whom  he  would  have  felt  Two  of  his  counsellors  infonned  Laftyeiif 
it  treason  against  the  nation  to  have  nego-  that,  in  two  hours,  the  representative  t»ody 
tiated,  he  had  no  alternative.  Having  been  would  cease  to  exist.  Inimetliately  on  the 
captured  by  an  Austrian  patrol,  he  was  opening  of  the  session,  lie  ascended  the 
d(*liv4^red  to  the  Pnissiatis,  by  whom  ho  tribune,  and  addn*s8e<l  the  house  as  fol- 
\\i)A  again  transfem^d  to  Austria.  He  was  lows:  ^  When,  for  the  first  time,  after  in 
carried,  with  groat  W'cnrcy,  to  Olmiit/,  interval  of  munv  years,  I  raise  a  voicr 
wlnTO  he  wiLs  subjected  to  every  ])rivation  which  all  the  old  friends  of  lilieit}'  will 
and  suffering,  and  cut  off  from  all  com-  still  recognise,  it  is  to  speak  of  thedangrfv 
niunioatign  with  his  friends,  who  were  of  the  countiy,  which  you  only  can  save, 
not  even  able  to  discover  the  place  of  his  This,  then,  is  the  moment  for  us  to  rally 
conliiieinent  until  late  in  J7i>4.  An  un-  n>und  the  old  tri-colonxl  standard,  tli*<* 
successful  attempt  was  made  to  deliver  standard  of '89,  of  lil>erty,  of  equalit>\  of 
hini  from  j)rison  by  Dr.  HoUman,  a  Ger-  public  order,  which  we  have  now  to  de- 
man,  and  Mr.  Hugi-r  (now  colonel  linger,  ftmd  against  foreign  violence  mid  domcsiif 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.).  His  wife  and  daugh-  usurpation."  He  then  moved  tliat  thr 
ter?,  however,  8uce4?cd(;d  in  obtuiniiig  ad-  house  declare  itself  in  permanent  seam, 
mission  to  him,  and  remained  with  him  and  all  attempts  to  dissolve  it  liigh  trcosoD; 
nearly  two  years,  till  his  n^lease.  Wash-  that  whoever  should  make  such  an  it- 
ington  had  written  directly  to  the  emperor  tempt,  should  be  considered  a  tndtcr  to 
of  Austria  on  his  behalf,  without  etttM^t;  but,  the  countr}*,  &:c.  In  the  evening,  Napo- 
alter  the  mr'morahle  eamiMiign  of  Bona-  Icon  sent  Lueien  to  the  house,  to  nake 
parte  in  Italy,  tlie  French  goveniment  re-  one  more  effort  in  his  favor.  Lueien,  in 
rjnired  that  the  j>risoners  at  Olmutz  should  a  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence,  con- 
be  rele.-ised,  which  was  done  Aug.  25,  jnred  the  house  not  to  compromise  the 
1707,  alter  a  negotiation  that  lasted  three  honor  of  the  FVnch  nation  hv  inconsfiUKT 


nffrtirs,  devoted  hinis<*lf  to  agricultural  has  followed  him  devotedly ;  and  it  is  for 
pursuits.  On  the  n*siomtion  of  the  IJour-  this  that  we  now  mouni*  the  bitwil  of 
bons,  in  ll?14,  he  |wrceivcd  that  their  prin-    three  millions  of  Frenchmen."    Tliis  ap- 
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1  such  an  efiect  on  the  asaembly,  aenibled  to  make  some  demonstration  of 

uen  resomed  his  seat  without  fiu-  their  respect  for  his  character,  were  dis^ 

lis  discourse.     A  deputation  of  persed  by  the  gendarmerie.     In  Decern- 

nbers  from  each  house  was  then  ber  following,  the  congress  of  tlie  U.  States 

id  to  deliberate  in  committee  with  made  him  a  grant  of  ^QOOfiOOf  and  a 

idl  of  ministers.    Of  this  deputa-  township  of  land,  ^  in  consideration  of  his 

leral  Lafayette  was  a  member,  and  important  services  and  expenditures  during 

•d  that  a  committee  should  be  seut  the  American  revolution.'*    The  grant  of 

nperor  to  demand  his  abdication,  money  was  in  the  shape  of  stock,  be^ng 

;h-chancellor  refbsed  to  put  the  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  and  redeemable 

but  the  emperor  sent  in  his  abdi-  Dec.  31,  1834.    In  August,  18^,  he  at- 

he  next  morning  (June  22).     A  tended  tlie  obsequies   of  Manuel,  over 

oal  government  was  formed,  and  whose  body  he  pronounced  a  eulogy.    In 

:e  was  seut  to  demand  a  suspen-  Noveml>sr,  1627,  the  chamber  ot  depu- 

hostilities  of  the  allies,  which  was  ties  was  dissolved.    Lafayette  was  again 

On  his  return,  he  found  Paris  in  returned  a  member  by  the  new  elections, 

on  of  tlie  enemy ;  and,  a  few  days  Shortly  before  the  revolution  of  1^,  he 

liy  8)»  the  doors  of  the  represenui-  traveUed  to  L^ons,  &c.,  and  was  enthud- 

amber  were  closed,  and  guarded  astically  received — a  striking  contrast  to 

tnan  troops.    Lafayette  conducted  the  contluct  of  the  ministers  towards  him, 

er  of  the  members  to  the  house  of  and  an  ahuining  symptom  to  the  despotic, 

ais  (q.  v.),  the  presideiit,  where  government.    During  the  revolution  of 

iw  up  a  protest  against  this  act  of  July,  1830,  he  was  appointed  ffcueral-in- 

if  and  quiedy  se[)arated.   Lafayette  chief  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris  (q.  v.), 

tired  once  more  to  La  Grunge,  and,  though  not  personally  engaged  in  die 

be  remained  till  1818,  when  he  was  fight,  his  activity  and  name  were  of  tlio 

member  of  the  chamber  of  depu-  greatest  service.*  To  the  Americans,  La- 

lere  he  continued  to  support  his  fayette,  tlie  intimate  friend  of  Washington, 

donal  principles,  by  opposing  tlie  haid  appeared,  in  his  late  visit,  almost  like 

exception  (see  Laios  of  Exception),  a  great  Iiistorical  character  returning  from 

blishment  of  the  censorship  of  the  beyond  the  grave.  In  the  eyes  of  the  French  j 

le  suspoiision  of  personal  hberty,  he  is  a  man  of  the  early  days  of  their  rev- 

d  by  advocating  the  cause  of  pub-  olution — a  man,  moreover,  who  has  never 

action,  the  organization  of  a  nation-  changed  side  or  principle.    His  undevi- 

a,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  char-  ating  consistency  is  acknowledged  by  all, 

August,  1824,  he  lauded  at  New  even  by  those  who  do  not  aDow  him  the 

n  a  visit  to  die  U.  States,  upon  the  possession  of  first  rate  talents.    >Vhen  the 

m  of  die  president,  and  was  re-  national  guards  were  established  through- 

in  every  part  of  Uie  country,  with  out  France,  afler  the  termination  of  the 

rmest  expressions  of  delight  and  struggle,  he  was  appointed  dicir   com- 

lem.    He  wua  proclaimed,  by  die  mander-in-chief,  and  his  acdvity  in  this 

voiCB,  ^  die  guest  of  the  nation,"  post  was  admirable.    Aug.  17,  he  was 

I  presence  was  ovcry  where  the  made  marshal  of  France.    His  influence 

for  festivals  and  rejoicings.    He  wiUi  the  government  seems  to  have  been, 

iirouffh  the  24  states  of  die  Union  for  some  time,  great,  but  whether   his 

t  of  triumphal  procession,  in  which  principles  were  too  decidedly  republican 

68  joined  to  forget  their  dissensions,  to  please  the  new  authorities  (a  few  days 

h  tlie  veterans  of  the  war  renewed  ofler  the  adoption  of  die  new  charter,  ne 

mUi,  and  the  younp  were  carried  declared  himself  against  hereditary  peer- 

the  doings  and  sufierings  of  their  age,  and  repeatedly  calle<l  himself  a  pupil 

Having  celebrate,  at  Bunker  of  the  American  schooll  or  whether  he 

anmversary  of  the  first  conflict  of  was  considered  as  the  rallying  point  of  the 
oludon,  and,  at  Yorktown,  that  of  republican  party,  or  whatever  may  have 
ng  scene,  in  which  he  himself  had  been  the  reason,  he  sent  in  his  resignadou 
10  conspicuous  a  part,  and  taken  in  December,  1830,  which  was  accepted, 
f  the  four  ex-presidents  of  die  U.  and  count  Lobau  appointed  chief  of  the 
he  received  the  farewell  of  the  naUonal  guards  of  Paris.  Lafayette  de- 
nt in  the  name  of  the  nadon,  and  clared  fiom  die  tribune,  that  he  had  acted 
iom  the  capital  in  a  frigate  nam-  thus  in  consequence  of  the  distrust  which 
compliment  to  him,  the  Brandy-  the  power  accompanying  his  ntuation 
rept  7, 1825,  and  arrived  at  Havre,  seemed  to  excite  in  some  i)eople.  On  the 
the  citizens,  having  peaceably  as-  same  occasion,  he  also  expressed  his  disap* 
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probation  ofthe  new  law  of  election.  Short-  to  his  coiinselfl,  that  Frmoe  ivbs  enobM 
ly  before  his  resignation,  he  exerted  him-  to  support  the  burden  of  the  militaiy  con- 
self  most  praist^worthily  to  maintain  onler  tributions  imposed  on  her,  without  iiijun 
during  the  trial  of  tiie  ex-ministers.    The  to  tlie  credit  of  the  state.    But  when  Lit 
Poles  lately  made  him  first  grenadier  of  fitte  joined  the  left  side  in  the  chamber  of 
the  Polish  national  guards.    We  are  una-  deputies,  and  op))08ed  tlie  encrbochmentf 
ble  to  state  what  are  Lafayette's  \iewB  of  the  infatuated  absolutiBts,  the  laws  of 
respecting  the  bi'st  ^vemment  for  France  exception  and  the  clei^,  he  became  u 
in  Its  pi-csent  condition,  though  undoubt-  object  of  hatred  to  the  ultras,  and  of  sus- 
edly,  in  the  abstract,  he  prefers  a  repub-  picion  to  the  ministiy.     In  1819,  he  ww 
lie.      Rcffiiault-Warin's  Mimoires  swr  le  deprived  of  the  presidency  of  the  bank, 
General  Lafauette  (Paris,  l&Zi)  contauis  which  was  bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Gaif- 
many  facts  relative  to  his  political  life  in  ta,  with  a  luge  ealaiy  ;  yet   he  wis,  in 
France.     His   secretary,    M.  Levasseur,  1822,  unanimously  reelected  to  tlie  offirr 
published  an  account  of  his  tour  in  tlie  U.  of  regent  de  la  bcmque  (director).     His  flo- 
States  (Paris,  1825),  which  has  been  trans-  qucnt  speeches  in  the  chamber,  some  of 
lated  in  America.    (For  further  informa-  which   were  extemporaneous^   prove  his 
tion,  see  the  JVortk  American  Review  for  talents  and  knowledge,  eBpecially  in  tbr 
January,  1825.)  department  of  finance.     He  also  spoke 
Lafayette,  Maria  Masdalena,  countess  with  energy  on  tlic  occarion  of  the  dv- 
de;  a  lady  of  literary  celebrity,  daughter  turbances  m  Paris   in    1819,   when  the 
of  the  goveimor  of  H^vre  de  Grace,  Aymar  young  Lallemand  was  shot  in  the  tttreet  by 
de  la  Vergue.  A  careful  and  classical  edu-  one  of  the  watch,  and  old  men,  ehildrei 
cation  had  given  her  a  great  love  for  liter-  and  women  were  trampled  down  by  the 
ature.    In  l()55,  she  married  count  Frou-  getidarmes.    He  was  not  reelected  ibr  tlie 
cis  de  Lafayette,  and  her  house  now  be-  session  of  1824.    By  favoring  the  redoe^ 
came  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  most  dis-  tion  of  the  rtnlts,  he  appears  to  have  kMt 
tinguisbed  men  of  her  time.    The  famous  his  popularity.    The  chamber  of  deputies 
duke  of  Rochefoucauld  was  one  of  her  accepted  the  proposal  for  the  reductkmof 
intimate  friends.    Among  the  learned  men  the  mterest  on  the  public  securities  theo 
who  surrounded  her,  tlie  most  distinguish-  in  circulation,  but  trie  chamber  of  peen 
cd  were  Iluct,  M6nage,  Lafontaine  and  8^-  rejected  it.    To  prove  the  justice  and  ad- 
gruLs.    She  died   l(i^.    Her  works  en-  vantages  of  this  plan,  and  to   justify  bi» 
title  her  to  an  honorable   place  amon.'j  own  conduct  in  the  project,  he  wrote  hs 
French  writers.    The  most  distinguished  l^flexums  swr  la  Reduction  de  la  Renie  rf  tv 
of  them  are  Zaide,  La  Princesae  de  Cleves^  VEtat  du  CredU,  a  financial  work  of  much 
and  La  Princesse  de  Monipensier,  merit    The  second  edition  was  pub&4ied 
Lafayette  Mountain.  [Seti  Haystack,)  at  Paris,  in  1824.    How  great  tlie  confi- 
Lakfitte,  Jacqu(n),  a  iNinker  in  Paris,  deuce  re)>osed  in  Laflitte  has  been,  the  fof- 
monilior  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and,  in  lowing  fact  will  serve  to   show.    Wbea 
18 H>,  ejected  to  the  chaml)er  of  deputies,  I^uls  XVIII  was  compelled  to  flee,  iu 
a  man  equally  dLstinguished  for  his  tal-  1815,  he  intrusted  his  private  property,  for 
ents,  his  wealth  and  his  virtueit,  was  l)om  safe  keeping,  to  Laffitte ;  three  monttvi^ 
at  Bayonne,  in  1767,  and,  by  his  own  dili-  ter,  Na[K)leon,  under  the   same  circum- 
gence  and  merit,   acquired  a  fortune  in  stances,  showed  him  the  same  oonfidffKA 
the  Kviking-house  of  the  senator  Perre-  and,  at  St.  Helena,  named  liim  his  exenn 
gaux.     In  1805,  he  became  the  head  of  tor.  As  Napoleon,  in  the  hundred  dayi^  had 
the  house,  which  he  made  one  of  the  first  resiiected  the  i)rivate  pro|>erty  of  LoiH 
houfli^s  in  France.    In  1809,  he  was  ap-  so  Louis  XVIll  respected  that  of  the  «» 
pointed  dirt^ctor  of  the  bank  of  France,  peror,  and  put  no  obstacles  in  the  wav  of 
and,  in  1814,  f>re8ident  of  the  same  estab-  the  execution  of  his  last  wilL     Amoogthf 
lirilnnont.    He  discharged  the  duties  of  merits  of  Laflitte,  his  great  beneroleiirf  to 


18i;j,  judge  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  1827,  again  elected  to  die  chamber  of 

When  the  credit  of  Fniuco,  in  181.5,  was  deputies.   His  only  daughter  was  manM 

at  a  very  dangemus  crisis,  LafRtto  advanc-  in  1828,  to  the  pnnce  of  MoriLwa,  eitet 

ed  2,000,000,  in  nsidy  money,  by  which  son  of  the  celebrated  marshal  Ney.    H? 

means  a  necessary  article  in  the  capitula-  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutioD  of 

ti(»n  of  Paris  was  settled.    It  was  owing  July,  1830,  being  one  of  the  deputies ifW 
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■glued  thepromc,  and  declared  tliemselYes  adorned  with  a  number  of  picturesquely 

Sutiea  or  France,  iu  spite  of  Poligiiac's  situated  villages  and  towns.     On  all  sides 

er  to  annul  the  election.    Laffitte  was  it  is  surrounded  by  hills,  planted  with 

ako  one  of  the  deputies,  who,  during  tlie  vineyanlsund  plantations  of  chestnuts,  in- 

fi^t  on  July  29,  went  to  nioroliul  Mar-  ters|)er9od  with  villas.    Thero  are  several 

mont,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  tlie  con-  islands,  two  of  which,  Isola  Ik>]la  and 

flicL    November  *Sf  1830,  ho  was  made  Isola    Madn^  culled   Borromean  islands, 

minister  of  finance  and  president  of  the  are   laid    out    in    gardens  and  jileasure 

council,  in  which  situation  he  remained  grounds,  witli  palaces  erected  on  them, 

until  March  14,  1831,  when  he  was  sue-  adorned  with  paintings,  tsculptures,  &c. 

oaeded  by  M.  Casimir  Perrier,  l^elonging  Isola  de'  Pesratori  is  inlmbited  by  fislier- 

to  the  left  centre.   Laffitte  has  suffered  im-  men.    (See  Borromei  Islands.) 

meDse  losses  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Laoo  Nero,  or  Negro  ;  a  ton'n  in  Na- 

stocks  since  the  revolution  of  July,  1830.  pies,  in  Basilicato,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ap- 

Cboteaubriand,  in  a  late  pamphlet,  has  as-  ennines,  near  a  lake  from  which  it  rc- 

serted  that  Vill^le  had  intendeil  to  make  ceives  its  name  ;    12  miles  north-eaRt  of 

Laffitte  minister  of  finance.  Policastro  ;  ])opuIati()n,  5000.    In  Mun^ii, 

Lafitau,  Joseph  Francis ;  a  French  1800,  a  battle  was  fought  here  between 

Jesuit,  who  was  a  native  of  Hordeaux,  and  the  French  and  the  troops  of  the  king  of 

was  employed  as  a  missionary  among  tlie  Naples,  in  wliich  the  funncr  were  victo- 

aavujea  of  Nortli  America.    On  his  return  rious. 

to  &irope,  he  published  a  work,  entitled  Lagoo.n    (from    the    Latin    lacuna,    a 

Mseun  dts  Sawages ^mMeains  compar^es  ditch)  meaas  a  morass.     The  name  is 

OMX  Mttun  du   premiers  Temps  (Paris,  given  |NuticulurIy  to  those  cn^oks  which  ex- 

1724,  2  volumes,  4to.);  and  another  on  tend  along  tiic  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  hi  the 

the  Discoveries  and  Conquests  of  the  Por-  present  gf»verniiient  of  Venice,  and  which 

tuffueiie  in  the  New  World  (1733,  hi  2  are  fonncd  by  water  running  up  in  the  land. 

volumes,  4to.).    In  the  former,  he  main-  Thoy  contain  many  its^lands ;  Vt>uicp,  for 

tuns  that  the  North  American  sa\'ages  arc  instance,  is  built  on  GO  of  tlieni.    In  some 

descended  from  tlie  barbarians  who  inliab-  ]ilaces,  they  an^  decj) ;  in  others  so  shallow, 

ited  Greece  at  an  early  period.    Ho  died  tliat  tlieir  exludations  are  offensive  and 

in  1740.  dangerous.      The    Austiiun   govrmment 

Lafitte  ;  a  Bordeaux  wmc.  (See  Bor-  does  less  towards  clearing  them  out  than 

ddais  Whus.)  the  fomier  Vtnieiian  govenjment  did ;  and 

Lafontaine,  Jean.    (See  FoiUaine,  la.)  Venice,  in  consequeui'e,  is  considerably 

Lafo5taine,  Augustus  Henry  Julius,  less  healthy  than  it  w:ts.    Towanls  tlie 

the  most  fertile  and  one  of  the  most  pop-  sea,  tlie  islrts  ure  secured  by  dams,  natural 

ular  novelists  of  Germany,  was  l>oni  ui  or  artificial. 

175(1,  ill  Brunswick.    He  studied  tlieolo-  Lagrange,  Joseph   Louis,  a  cclobmted 

nr,  and,  in  171^  acconi])anied  the  Prus-  mathematician,  was  Inini  in  17f'3(s  nt  Tu- 

amn  army  into  Cliomp^igne,  in  the  caitaci-  riii,  and  originally  din^cted  his  attention  to 

ty  of  chaplain.     He  Hves  now  at  Ilulle.  philosophy.      But  his   nalunil    tasto  for 

Hia  novels  are  entertaining,  but  not  dis-  matlicmatics  stjon  unfolded  its(;If,  and  he 

linguislied  by  merit  of  a  high  onler.     Of  studied  with  such  ardor,  that,  in  his  16th 

bte,  he  Iws  occupied  himself  with  ^Eschy-  year,  in  a  If.>tter  to  the  celebnited  Fogimno, 

liM^  and  published  Jigamtmrwn  and  the  he  communicated  to  him   a  iiumlnT  of 

€3o€i^iarit  witli    Judicious    notes    (Halle,  mathematical  dL<coverir.s  wliich  he   had 

18Su  et  8e<|.,  2  vols.),  in  whicii  he  sc^ts  made.     He    also    soIvimI    the    questions, 

ihrdi  some  ]ict*uliar  vit>.ws  rcspectuig  the  which  had  Ix'eti  pntposcd  a  long  time  be- 

tezt  of  tliis  autlior.  lore,  by   KuIct,    on    the    calriilation    of 

Laoo  3Iagoiorr,  or  Lakk  Major,  or  isoperimetrical  figures,  and  on  the  theory 

LocAENO  (anciently  Vtrhanus)  ;    a  large  <»f  the  U^ast  action.     When  s<?orcrly  19 

lake  in  Italv,  separating  the  Austrian  gov-  years  of  age,  Lagninge  was  made  iiiath- 

emmenc  of^  Milan  from  the  Sardinian  Mi-  einatical  profrssor  in  the  artillery  school 

lanesc,  exti^nding  from  Sejtto  to  Locumo  ;  at  Turin  ;  and  the  memoirs  of  the  scien- 

■bout  45  miles  long,  and  7  bnmd.    It  is  titic  a.>^«iociati(in,  whirh  \\v.  esUiblishe<l  with 

0364eet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ac-  the  appmlmtion  of  the  goveniment,  and  hi 


3g  to  Sauftiiire,  ami,  in  some  places,    conjunction   with  the    c<?lebmti*<l  Cigna 

1800  WM  d(»p.     It  VA  travrrsi?d  by  the    and  the  mnnfuis  of  Sahices,  excited  such 

I.     Its  wateni,  which  are  as  cleur  as    attention  in  the  liti-mrv  worl<l,  that  he  was 


«.jno.     Its  wateni,  —    

ayMsI,  conUiin  various  fish.     Its  Imnka    elexrted  a  fellow  of  tlio  ara<lemy  at  Ber- 
■boond  in  every  Alpine  l>eauty,  an<l  are    lin,  and  Euler  and  DMlembert  entered 
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into  a  constant  correspondence  with  t}iis  for  two  years  after  its  publicatioiu  At  the 
yoiuiff  man.  During  a  journey  to  Paris,  proposal  of  Du  S^jour,  he  wosi,  in  1791, 
which  he  inatle  in  conqiany  with  his  confinne<l  by  the  national  assembly  in  ba 
friend  Caraccioli,  who  was  sent  as  an  am-  pension  of  GOOO  francs,  and,  in  onler  to 
Uossador  to  Tendon,  Lagrange  became  indemnify  him  for  the  depreciation  of  the 
personedly  acqiioiuteil  with  die  Parisian  paper  currency,  he  was  finit  appointed  i 
sctvanis,  and  was  rcreived  witli  general  member  of  the  committee  lor  rewaid- 
respecL  But  ill  healtii  soon  obliged  him  hig  useful  inventions,  and,  afterwanls  (in 
to  return  home,  where  he  applied  himself  March,  1792),  one  of  tlio  directors  of  the 
with  renewed  diligence  to  his  sciontific  mint.  Dissatisfied  with  this  station,  al- 
labors.  At  this  time,  he  obtained  the-  though  Cicero  and  Newton  hml  diaeliir|- 
prize  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  ed  similar  offices,  he  soon  resigned  it,  coo- 
raris,  for  a  treatise  on  the  theory*  of  the  sidering  it  as  an  oppreseivre  hiirden.  Is 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  and,  at  die  same  time,  the  same  year,  he  was  married,  for  the  see- 
by  his  exposition  of  the  leading  features  ond  time,  to  a  daughter  of  the  acadfuii- 
of  his  doctrine  in  reganl  to  the  ])lanetary  cian  Lemonnier,  hoping  to  lead  a  tranqoil 
system,  rendered  his  name  immortal.  He  life  in  the  midst  of  the  stomns  of  the  rev- 
soon  atler  received  an  invitation  from  olution.  The  decree  of  October  16, 1793^ 
Frederic  the  Great,  to  go.  to  Berlui,  with  commanding  all  fbrcieners  to  leave  France, 
the  dde  of  director  of  the  academy,  in  and  the  execution  of  ISuilly,  LavcMsier,  aad 
place  of  Eulor,  who  had  gone  to  St.  other  distinguished  men,  soon,  howerer, 
Petersburg.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was,  destroyed  his  illuHious.  Through  the  in- 
however,  very  reluctant  to  permit  his  stniinentality  of  Guyton  Morvoau,  the  k^ 
distinguished  subject  to  depart.  Esteem-  v(*re  law  of  banishment  from  the  couuur 
ed  by  the  great  Frederic,  who  prefer-  was  not  put  in  force  agonist  him  ;  but  the 
red  his  independent  spirit  to  the  some-  danger  of  becoming  a  victim  to  the  ra^e 
what  too  submissive  character  of  Euler,  of  Uie  infuriated  populace  remaiueiL 
and  valued  highly  bv  all  who  l)ecame  ac-  H^rault  de  S^helles  oflfereti  to  procuif 
fjuainted  with  him,  Lagrange  lived  in  Ber-  him  a  place  in  an  emlwssy  to  FnuHa,  but 
liii  in  pleasant  circumstances  (which  were  Lagrange,  who  had  conceived  a  wami  sA 
intcmipted,  however,  by  the  continual  fcction  for  his  new  country,  prefeired  to 
sickness  of  his  wi(e)j  during  the  lifetime  remain  there  in  spite  of  the  danger.  Peace 
of  the  kin*r.  After  Frederic's  deaUi,  the  and  quiet  at  length  returned,  u  was  pro- 
regard  wliii'h  had  been  paid  to  men  of  |>08e(i  to  restore  die  institutions  for  the 
genius  and  talent  at  the  Pnisfiian  court  promotion  of  learning,  which  had  betii 
declined,  and  Lagrange  began  to  look  destroyed  during  the  rcigii  of  anarchy, 
ril>out  for  another  situation.  At  this  pe-  and  Lagrange  >vas  appointed  profenor  ni 
riod,  Mirabcau  saw  him  in  Berlin,  jind  re-  the  newly  established  noniiiu  school  tt 
solved  to  obtain  this  renowned  geometri-  Paris.  In  diis  new  sphere  of  influence, 
cian  for  France.  Lagrange  accepted  the  his  fonner  love  for  his  science  returned 
offers  made  him  from  Paris,  and  declined  with  all  its  strength.  At  the  fbrmatioii  of 
tiie  proposals  of  the  amliassadors  of  Na-  the  instimte,  the  name  of  Lagrange  was 
pies,  Sardinia  and  Tusc^iy.  He  was  re-  the  first  on  the  list  of  membere,  and  be 
ceived  at  Paris,  in  1787,  with  the  highest  was,  likewise,  die  first  member  of  the 
tokens  of  rcsi)ect.  But  a  deep  melancholy  newly  constituted  bureau  of  longitude, 
seemed  to  have  taken  entire  possession  of  His  feme  now  increased  fitiin  dav  lo  dajr, 
him,  and  to  have  ])alsied  his  mind,  not-  and  France,  feeling  honored  in  the  pQ#- 
widtstuiiding  all  the  efforts  which  his  session  of  such  a  man,  detcriiiined  to  pre 
friends  made  to  remove  it.  lie  suffered  him  a  public  mark  of  her  esteem.  By  the 
the  same  inconvenience  which  D'Alem-  command  of  the  directory,  the  iiiiiiis^w' 
bert  had  oiirc  before  experienced,  viz.  of  of  foreign  affairs,  Talleyrand,  cominimtMi- 
liaving  lost  all  love  for  his  scienw.  I^-  ed  die  French  chargi  (faffairts  in  Turin, 
grange  now  zealously  employed  himself  citizen  D'Eymar,  to  vint  Lagrangi^*s  ^ler. 
upon  the  hlstorj'  of  religi(»n,  the  theory  of  and  congratulate  him,  in  the  name  oi' 
ancient  music,  languages,  and  even  the  France,  ui  having  such  a  son.  This  coin- 
medical  sciences,  llis  own  favorite  s<*i-  mission  was  nenbnned  by  D'Eyinor  in 
ence  alone  had  no  attractions  for  him,  and  the  most  brilliant  manner,  accomfiaied 
he  even  suffen»d  his  most  celebrated  work,  by  several  generals  and  other  distinguidi- 
La  Mecanique  anali/tiquc  (for  which  Du  ed  jwrsons.  Napoleon  respected  the  nl- 
C'hatelet,  to  whom  Lagrange  hod  given  ents  and  sen'ices  of  Lagrange  not  lea 
the  manuscript,  was  for  a  long  time  una-  than  the  republic  had  done ;  and  while  con* 
bic  to  find  a  publisher),  to  he  untouched  sul  and  emperor,  he  never  ceased  to  flbow 
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iMiiiffuiriied  tokens  of  his  favor  Iq  ment  of  the  suspected  satirist  for  some 
posnble  way.  Member  of  the  sen-  months  in  tlie  Bastile.  This  circumstaoce 
BDd  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  disgusted  him  with  his  situation,  and,  at  a 
nmt  of  the  empire,  Lagrange  saw  very  early  age,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
If  surrounded  with  every  external  own  talents  as  an  autlior  for  support  In 
;  but  neither  this,  nor  the  confidence  1762,  he  published  a  collection  of  poems, 
d  in  him  by  the  head  of  the  state,  The  tragedy  of  Warwick  (1763)  was  very 
mftke  him  vaui,  and,  as  modest  and  beneficial  to  him  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
^  88  ever,  he  devoted  himself  with  view,  and  procured  him  considerable  rep- 
ne  zeal  and  hidustry  to  his  studies,  utation.  It  still  remains  on  the  stage, 
pplicaiion  probably  hastened  his  His  Timoleon  and  Pharamond  met  with 
Notwithstanding  his  advanced  less  success ;  but  a  series  of  doges  on 
i  could  not  be  content  to  relax  his  Charles  V,  Catinat,  F^n^lon,  Voltaire,  and 
>DS,  and  had  superintended  the  })ul>-  Henri  Quatre  (especially  the  latter),  gain- 
Q  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Tkiorit  ed  him  much  credit,  in  a  different  depart- 
mdions  antdyliqxus,  enriched  with  ment  of  literature.  On  the  breaking  out 
itions,  when,  exhausted  by  his  labors,  of  the  revolution,  Laharpe  embraced  the 
!d,  April  10,  1813.  His  remains  principles  of  republicanism  ;  but,  during 
inteired  in  the  Pautlieou.  Lac6-  the  reigu  of  terror,  his  moderation  rendei^ 
md  La  Place  pronounced  funeral  ing  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  those 
ses  over  his  body.  Lagrange  was  then  in  power,  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
B  amiable  than  modest,  and  was  in  1793,  and,  while  in  confinement,  is  said 
led,  by  tlie  honors  bestowed  upon  to  have  owed  his  conversion  to  Christian- 
!( to  underrate  the  merits  of  others,  ity  to  the  arguments  of  his  fellow-cap- 
Bpect  for  Euler  was  unlimited,  mid  tive,  the  bishop  of  St.  Brieux.  Thougli 
s  frequendy  accustomed  to  say  to  sentenced  to  deportation,  tlie  changes  of 
lolars,  "^  Study  Euler,  if  you  would  the  times  finall v  restored  liim  to  lil)erty, 
16  geometricians.''  His  works  have  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
Mray  published  separately,  and  are  in  literary  retirement  A  short  time  lie- 
contained  in  the  memoirs  of  the  fore  his  death,  his  remarics  on  the  meas- 
nies  of  Turin,  Berlin  and  Paris,  in  ures  of  the  government  excited  the  dis- 
*iinial  of  the  Polvtechnical  School,  pleasure  of  tlie  iirBt  consul,  and  he  was 
wmaUsanct  de  Temps,  and  in  the  banished  to  Orleans.  He  soon  returned, 
lirides.  The  most  important  ixre  his  however,  and  died  in  1803,  in  his  64th 
ique  analytique  (Paris,  1787  ;  new  year.  His  principal  work  is  tlie  Lyc6e,  or 
IS,  1611  and  1815) ;  Thiorie  des  a  complete  Course  of  Literature  (ovo.,  12 
ms  analytiques  (Paris,  1797  and  vols.).  Among  the  rest  are  Gustavus  Va- 
;  Resolutions  des  Equations  nume-  sa,  Timoleon,  Pharamond,  and  Philoc- 
(Paris,  1798  and  ]80o) ;  Le^s  swr  tetes,  tragedies  ;  the  latter  an  elegant 
c/(^/bncti(m«  (there  ore  several  cdi-  translation  from  the  Greek  of  Sophocles, 
if  this  work,  but  the  latest  is  tliat  of  Tcmgu  et  FHimt  (a  poem,  1779) ;  Trans- 
1806),  and  Essai  d'JJrithmMique  poli-  iations  of  Camoens'  Lusiad  (2  vols.) ;  the 

Psalms  of  David,  and  the  works  of  Sue- 


0  be  found  in  the  Collections  edited 

eder,  in  1796).  A  part  of  Lagrange's  tonius  (2  vols.) ;  a  Commentarv  on  the 

imous  papcra  were,  in  1815,  given  dramatic  Works  of  Racine  (7  vots.,  8vo.) ; 

institute,  oy  Camot,  minister  of  tlie  the  Correspondence  with  the  Czar  Paul 

r;  and,  by  a  subsequent  vote  of  the  the  First  (4  vols.,  8vo.l  and  a  refutation 

Tiy  of  sciences,  tliey  were   incor-  of  the  opinions  of  Helvetius. 

d  witli  the  library  of  that  leanied  Laharpe,  Frederic  C^sar,  duwctor  of 
f.  the  Helvetian  republic,  was  bom  at  Rolle, 
lus.  (See  Ptolemy,)  in  a  family  belonging  to  the  nobility  of  the 
URPE,  Jean  Frani^ois  de ;  a  French  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  1754.  He  cultivated 
lie  poet,  critic  and  philosopher  of  the  sciences  with  great  zeal,  particulariy 
It  century,  bom  at  Paris,  November  mathematics.  At  GtMieva,  Saussure  and 
39.  His  father,  a  Swiss  officer  in  Bertrand  were  his  teachers.  He  snidied 
rench  service,  dying  in  indigence,  law  in  Tubingen,  and  was  made  doctor  in 
u,  president  of  the  coll«;gc  of  Har-  his  20tli  year.  Aflcr  having  been  a  law- 
admitted  him  into  that  seminar}',  yer  in  Berne,  he  travelled,  with  a  younff 

1  he  received  on  excellent  education.  Russian  of  a  distinguished  family,  through 
ipoon  on  his  l)enefactor,  which  was,  Italy  and  Malta,  and,  in  1783,  he  became 

probability  widiout  foundation,  at-  teacher    of  tho   grand-duke    Alexander 

id  to  him,  occasioned  the  confine-  and  bis  brother,  at  Petersburg.    After  the 
.  VII.             33 
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French  revolution  had  broken    out,  he  the  peninsula,  near  Cherburg,  in  the  d^ 

drew  up,  in  the  name  of  his  fcliow-citi-  portrnent  La  Manche.   A  naw  battle  wm 

zens,  a  respectful  ]x;tition  to  tlic  council  fought  here  May  29,  1602,  between  the 

of  Benie,  requesting  a  niectin<r  of  depu-  French,  under  h  ourville,  and  the  Englvh 

tics,  for  the  purposii  of  aholishinj^:  abu.scs.  and  Dutch,  under  RusscK    The  F'rencli 

Soon  aflcr,  troubles  brok()  out,  and  the  were  lieatcn.     James  II  lielit^d  tlie  battle 

government,  who  considcnul  him  as  one  from  the  land,  and  was  obligtui  to  witui'Si 

of  the  instigators,  put  his  name  on  the  list  tlie  defeat  of  his  ]Mirty. 
of  exiles,  and  his  enemies  succeeded  in        La htre  ({Yroperly  £/ienn«  yignoks);z 

removing  him  from  the  person  of  Alex-  bnive  knight  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII 

ander.      He  went  to  Gcnt^va,  and  was  of  France,  and  the  faithful  conipomion  of 

al)out  to  return  to  Borne,  wii(;n  ho  learned  tlie  maid  of  Orleans.     Laliyre  hated  tbe 

that  orders  for  his  arrest  had  bcxm  given  English  bitterly,  as  his  fiimily  lia<1  bent 

there.      Indignant  at   tliis,   he  went,  in  mined  by  their  invasions.     lu  1418,  woea 

l7iK),  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  to  Coucy  was  surrendered  to  tlie  Bui^guihli- 

write  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  lil>crty,  and  ans,  the  allies  of  the  Eugiinh,  in  corso 

published  a  work  entitled  Lettrcs  de  Phi-  quence  of  the  treachery  of  the  mistn« 

larUhropM.    In  consequence  of  a  ]>etition  of  tlie    commandant,    I^hyre    and  tire 

addressed  by  him  and   22  other  exiles  equally  brave  Peter  de  Xaintruiilcs  placed 

from  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and  Friburg,  to  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  remnant  of 

the  French  directory,  requesting  the  ful-  the  earrison,  and  successfully  led  their 

filment  of  the  guarantee  established  by  little  nand,  in  the  midst  of  constant  skir- 

the  treaty  of  Lausaiuie,  15(15,  the  directo-  mishe^,  through  a  country  filled  with  ene- 

ry  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Switzerland,  mies.    Afler  many  valiant  deeds  in  Vn- 

the  Swiss  revolution  broke   out,  French  lois,  and  in  Cliampagne,  Lahyre  haatewd 

armies  i)enetrated  into  Switzerland,  and  a  to  tlie  relief  of  Oneuia.  The  government 

new  organization  was  given  to  this  coun-  of  the  town  aent  him  with  a  petition  to 

try.    Lriharpc  was  made  one  of  the  di-  the  dauphin,  Charles  VII,  to  implore  has 

rectors  of  die  Helvetic  republic,  and  ex-  assistance.  He  found  the  weak  and  plea&- 

erted  himself  energetically  in  carrying  on  ure-loving  prince  pre{MLring  for  an  enter- 

the  new  system,  until  a  violent  quarrel  tainment.     **  What  are  your  thougfatji  r" 

took  place  between  the  logit»lative  Ixnly  said  Charles  to  the  knight,  who  \Tewovl 

and  the  body  of  diR^ctors,  and  the  latter  with  indignation  the  frivolity  of  the  court 

w;w  dissolved,  and   LaharjK)  put  under  "  I  thuik,"  replied  Laliyre, '"  that  a  kiag- 

sun^tillanre.     Friends  and  oiiemiei?  both  doni  could   not  b«j  lost   more   inenily." 

allowed  tin*  honesty  of  his  intentions.     In  Returning  to  Orieans,  he  did  his  utmost  to 

1800,  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  Lau-  save  thetown,  and  to  asoeiiible  the  relifs 

sanne  for  Paris,  he  was  deceived  by  a  lot-  of  the  beaten  anny.     In  14*2J),  the  maid 

ter,  probably  a  forgcr>-,  comiiamicating  of  Orleans  apjieared.     Laliyre  joined  1i»t. 

intelligence  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  first  and  was  with  her  at  her  entrance  into  tJic 

consuf,   Bonaparte,  who  was  then  com-  town.     He  fcillowed  the  defeated  Englis.^ 

maiiding  in  Italy.    This  he  gJive  up  to  and  distinguishe<l  himself  in  the  bavlw  vi 

the  proper  authorities,  and  wjls,  in  conso-  Jargeau  and  Patai.  In  the  middle  of  wiuti-r. 

quence,  arrested  by  the  legislative  council  ho stonned  Louviers, and  advnnci?d  to  RnJi- 


made  a  jouniey  to  Russia,  and  returned    deatli,Lidiyre  was  the  nioslinvrter 
with  pro(ifs  of  the  esteem  of  his  former    inyof  the  invaders  of^  his  eoiintr\-. 


iaieen»>- 
and  ir.- 


againtst  ^ 

aration  from  Benie.  Ho  has  since  then  gundians,  and  garrisonhig  several  tonTi-s 
lived  as  a  private  man  in  his  native  coun-  although  Charles  had  concluded  a  pcaoe. 
try,  enjoying  the  highest  esteem  of  his  On  a  journey  to  Montanlian,  wliere  he  ac- 
coiintrymen.  com|ianic<l  Charies  VII,  in  1443,  he  di«i 

La  Hogue  ;  ilie  north-western  jioint  of    ui  consequence  of  his  wounds.     His  lo- 
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mantic  valor,  tcunether  with  his  attachment  had  formeriy  defended.    About  this  time, 

to  the  maid  of  Orieaiis,  procured  him,  af-  he  was  created  peer.    It  must  be  men- 

ter  his  death,  the  honor  of  having  his  tioned,  however,  that  he  voted  against  the 

name  added  to  the  knave  of  hearts  in  the  war  witli  Spuin,  in  I82i),  op|)osed  the  un- 

French  playing  cards;  the   jnctures  of  constitutional  toleration  of  the  Jesuits  by 

which  are,  as  it  is  well  known,  desig-  the  govonimcnt,  and  the  iu4)itraiT  meas- 

nated  by  the  names  of  difierent  heroes.  urcs  of  the  Villele  ministry.    M.  Lain^  is 

Lai.te,  Joseph  Henry  Joachim,  peer  of  a  menilmr  of  the  French  academy. 

France,  formerly  minister  of  tlie  interior,  Laing,  Alexander  (ronlon,  was  bom  at 

and  nresidcnt  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  Edinburgh,  in   17J)4,  ontere<l  the  army, 

ivas  born  at  Bonlcaux,  Nov.  11,  1767.  He  served  for  several  years  in  the  West  In- 

was  a  lawyer  ut  the  outbreak  of  the  French  dies,  ttn<l,  in  1820,  wos  sent,  with  the  rank 


portant  posts  in  the  administration,  in  through  the  Timannee,Koorauko  and  Soo- 
which  he  showed  great  activity.  He  also  lima  c<»untries,  with  the  view  of  forming 
dkPtiDCuished  himself  as  an  orator.  In  commercial  arrangements.  On  the  last 
1806,  he  WHS  chosen  member  of  the  corps  of  these  journeys,  he  had  reason  to  be- 
ligidaiif  for  the  department  of  the  Gi-  licve  that  the  source  of  die  Niger  (q.  v.) 
londe,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  lib-  lay  much  further  to  the  south  than  Park 
era]  opinions.  About  this  time;,  he  received  (q.  v.)  had  supposed.  At  Falaba  he  was 
the  star  of  the  legion  of  honor,  but  enter-  assured  he  might  reach  it  in  three  days, 
ed  into  a  correspondence  with  the  friends  had  not  the  Kissi  nation,  in  whose  terri- 
of  the  royal  family.  After  Napoleon's  tory  it  was  situated,  been  at  war  with  the 
disasters  in  Russia,  the  legislative  body  up-  Soulimanas,  with  whom  he  then  resided, 
pointed  a  committee  (IdiS)  to  report  the  (See  his  Journal.)  In  182(),  he  undertook 
wishes  of  the  nation.  It  consisted  of  to  ]>enetratc  to  Timbuctoo  (q.  v.),  and 
Lain^,  Raynouanl,  Gallois,  Flaugerguos,  started  from  Tri|)oli,  crossing  the  desert 
and  Maine  de  Biran.  Raynouanl  was  by  way  of  Ghadamir.  On  his  journey,  he 
chain  nan,  and  the  language  of  the  reiM)rt  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  Tuipicks,  who 
was  l>o]d.  itaynouard's  s})ecch  to  the  em-  wounded  him  severely,  and  left  him  for 
fjeror,  on  thi<«  subject,  contained  these  dead.  He,  however,  recovered,  and  reach- 
words  :  "»sV  f«M(tlie  enqwror)  nt  voultz  ed  Timbuctoo  August  18,  where  ho  re- 
pat  nous  donner  la  yalxy  nous  la  ferons  maineil  upwards  of  a  month.  Several 
nous-mimes.''^  The  corps  Ugislalif,  so  long  letters  were  received  fn>m  him  while 
aubmissivc,  now  made  Ixild  by  the  disus-  thr-re,  stating  that  he  had  collected  ample 
ten  of  the  emperor,  was  prt)rogiied.  materials  for  the  geography  of  tliis  part  of 
Lain^  went  to  Bonlcaux,  and,  in  1814,  Africa.  Being  obliged  to  leave  Timbuc- 
was  made  prefect  of  the  citv  by  the  duke  too  by  the  sultan  of  Mosina,  hito  whose 
of  AngouI6mc,who  had  amved  there,and  power  the  city  had  fallen,  ho  hired  a 
soon  after  president  of  the  chamber  of  Moorish  merchant  to  accompany  and 
deputies.  (>n  Na|K>]eon's  return  from  protect  him,  on  his  route  by  Sego  to  the 
Elba,  Lain6  sfioke  ^\ith  zeal  against  him,  coa«(t  Three  days  after  leaving  the  city, 
and  called  him  ^  the  common  enemy,"  he  was  murdered  by  the  person  who  had 
and,  on  tlie  ein)H>ror's  entry  into  Paris,  undertaken  to  guanl  him.  The  fate  of 
published  a  protest  against  tlie  dissolution  his  |Mipers  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  siig- 
of  the  chandler,  and  ul)solvingalI French-  gested  by  English  reviews  (Quarterly  Re- 
men  from  obedience  to  the  demands  of  ri«r.  No.  84 J,  that  Rousseau,  French  con- 
the  •*  usurper."  He  left  Bordeaux,  it  is  sul  at  TrijKili,  has  liecome  possessed  of 
said,  for  Holland,  when  the  duchess  of  them.  Caill6  gives  o  different  account 
Angoul^me  quitted  that  place,  ond,  after  of  his  death.  (See  Narrative  of  Discav- 
tbe  second  restoration,  ogi '                  i  •      /^i.  •  _   i-  w         ^_    «.ii 

president  of  the  chandler, 

port-folio  of  the  interior  fr 

to  Dec.  28, 1818,  when  Decazos  succetnlrd  1831.) 

him.    He  often  s])okf ,  while  in  these  sta-  Lairessk.     There  was  a   family   of 

tionfl,  against  die  pretensions  of  the  ultras,  Flemish  painteis  of  this  name,  of  whom 

and  their  attacks  U[ion  the  charter  :  but,  Gerard,  »on  to  the  elder  Laircase,  has  ac- 

after  this  period,  he  inclined  mon*  and  riuired  by  far  the  greatest  reputation.    .He 

niors  to  the  right  side,  and  advocated  the  was  bom  in  1640,  at  Liege.    He  is  partic- 

cbangi^  in  that  law  of  election  wluch  he  ularly  distinguished  by  tho  high  finish 
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with  which  his  pictures  are  executed,  and  with  seas  or  the  ocean,  or  comimmicatiiig 

is  coiijiidered  the  Raphael  of  tlie  Dutch  witli  them  only  by  rivers,  by  which  thej 

school ;  uor  have  any  of  his  coimtiynien  pourouttheirsHpcrabundBUt  vvatei&  Somr 

ever  equalled  him  in 'historical  imiiiting.  takes  ha  veuo  issue,  and  receive  do  stream; 

This  talented  artist  was  also  a  good  en-  but  diese  are  generally  very  snuilL    Somr 

ffraver,  and  luiderstood  music  scientifical-  have  outlets,  hut  receive  no  ruDtiing  waien; 

h',  while  of  his  literary  abilities  he  has  left  these  are  fed  by  s]>ring8  which  are  thw 

a  favorable  specimen,  in  a  treatise  on  the  obliged   to  fill  up  a  miflin    before  tbeir 

principles  of  his  art.    He  survived  the  loss  waters  can  find  their  way  downward  to- 

of  his  sight  some  years,  and  died,  ut  length,  wards  tlie  lower   country.      Othen  n- 

at  Amsterdam,  in  1711.   His  book  has  been  ceive  and    discharge    bu^    rivers,   and 

translated  hito  English.  His  three  brothers,  sometimes  a  cliain  of  lakes  are  connected 

Ernest,  John  and  James  Lairesse,  were  \ivith  each  other,  and  with  the  sea,  by  a  ne- 

artists  of  some  note,  the  two  former  ex-  ries  of  rivetH.    This  is  the  ease  with  thi' 

celling  in  the  dehiicatiou  of  animuls,  Uio  great  lakes  on  our  northern  frontier,  wbicb 

latter  in  flowers.    Two  of  his  sons  also  are,  in  reohty,  a  series  of  large  basins  or 

followed  the  profession  of  their  father,  but  resiTvoirs,    receiving    the     accumulated 

with  inferior  ability.  waters  of  the  surrounding  countries,  and 

I^is  ;  a  celebrated  courtesan,  daughter  ]H)uriug  them  out  through  succc9Bi\-e  cban- 

of  Timandra,  die  mistress  of  Alcibiudes,  nels  into  other  basins  situated  on  a  lower 

bom  at  llyccara,  in  Sicily.  She  wjis  carri-  level.    (See  tlie  articles  Supfrior^  fftwH, 

e<i  away  from  her  native  country  to  Greece,  &c.)    Another  class  of  lakes  receive  largr 

when  Nicias,  the  Atiienian  general,  invad-  streams  or  rivers,  l)ut  have  no  visible  or 

ed  Sicily.    She  l>egun  to  sell  her  favors  ut  apparent  outlet.    The  Cospioii  sea  (a.  v.). 

Corinth  tor  10,000  drachmas,  and  an  im-  lake  Tiric^ica,  &c.,  are  examples  or  thv 

mense  number  of  princes,  noblemen,  phi-  kind.    These  masses  of  water  are  soor- 

losophers,  orators  and  ph^beiuns,  did  horn-  times  drained  by  subterraneous  stieans, 

age  to  her  charms.    The  high  price  which  and  are  sometimes  kept  at  tlicir  onlinarr 

she  demanded  of  her  lovers  gave  rise  to  die  level  by  the  ordinary  process  of  e^-apon- 

proverb  of  Mm  cuivis  homini  conlingit  tion.    Some  lakes  are  raised   to  a  great 

adire    Corintkum.      Even    Demosthenes  height  alH)ve  the  level  of  the  sea.    Lake 

himself  visited  Corinth  for  the  sake  of  Sui>erior  is  041  feet  alio ve  the  ocean.  Tli*' 

Lais ;  but  when  he  heard  the  courtesan  waters  of  lakes  are  generally  sw(*ct,  b*t' 

name  her  price  (a  sum  equid  to  about  there  are  some,  such  as  the  Caspian,  6ic^ 

1000  dollars),  the   orator  departed,  and  which  are  salt.    All  the  great  American 

observed  tliat  he  would  not  buy  repent-  lakes  are  of  fresh  water, 
aiice  at  so  dear  a  rate.      The  charms        Lake  of  the  Woods,  or  Du  Bois;  t 

which   had  attracted    Demostiienes   had  lake  of  North  America,  70  miles  long, and 

no  influi^ncc  upon  Xenoi^ratrs,  althougb  40  wide.     Large   quautitii?s   of  oak,  fir. 

Lais  (Phryner),  seeing  die  philosopher  lui-  pine,  spruce,  &.C.,  grow  on    its  Iwnks: 

moved  by  her  beauty,  visited  his  house  hene^  its  name.     It  eontJiins  a  few  small 

herself.     Diogenes  the  cynic  was  one  of  islands,     and    communicates    with    lake 

her  wannest  admirers,  and,  diough  sloven-  Winnipeg,  which  dis(diarg«»    its  M^ten: 

ly  in  his  dress  and  manners,  yet  \w.  gained  into  Hudson^s  luiy.    Ltm.  lfe°  2(y  W.;  laL 

her  heart,     Lais  ridiculed  tin;  austerity  of  51°  3(7  X. 

|)hilosophers,  observijig  that  the  sag<'s  and        Lai^ande,  Joseph  Jerome  le  FrancaL* 

philosophers  of  the  age  were  found  at  her  de,  one  of  the  most  distiuguislied  astroa- 

dour  ,is  often  as  die  rest  of  the  Athenians,  omers  of  the  last  c^ntur)',  was  bom  of  s 

The  success  which   slie  met  at  (yorintli  respectable  family,  at  Bourg  en  Bresse,  in 

encouraged   her  to    pass  into  Thessaly,  France,  July  11,  173*^     Educated  with  a 

particularly   to  enjoy  tho    company  of  a  minute  attention  to  religious  duties,  he  di^^ 

favorite  youth  called  llippostratus  ;  but  played  his  abilities  when  verj'  young,  by 

the  women  of  tlie  place,  jealous  of  her  coiM{H>sing    sennons    and     mystical   ro- 

charms,  and    af)prehensive   of  her  cor-  mancos.     The  rem.'u^able  comet  of  1744 

rupting  Ui(^  tidelity  of  their  husbands,  as-  fii-si  drew  his  attention  to  the  heavenly 

sassinated   her  in  tlio  temi)l(*  of  Venus,  liodies ;  and  his  taste  for  astronomy  wi 

alK)Ut  Ji40  years  Ixfon^  die  Christian  era.  ti.\ed  by  the  ol>servations  of  father  Beraud, 

— Pausanias  mentions  another  l-jiis,  like-  madiematic^l  professor  at  the  college  of 

wise  a  courtesan.  Lyons,  on  the  great  eclipse  of  July  27, 

Laius.    (See  (Edipus.)  1748.     He  wished  to  hocomo  a  Jwuit. 

Lake,     l^kes  are  large  bodies  of  inland  that  he  might  dcvoto  himself  entirply  to 

water,  having   no  direct  communication  study  ;  but  his  friends,  objecting  to  lbs 
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plu,  sent  him  to  Paris,  wlierc  he  studied  attnictioD.  His  lecture  room  was  a  kiud 
the  law,  and  \nm  admitted  an  advocate,  of  nureer}',  from  which  a  multitude  of  his 
He  became  acquainted  with  Dclisle,  who  soholans  were  transplanted  to  the  director- 
had  cstablishea  an  observatory  in  the  sliip  and  nioiiagenient  of  domestic  and 
bcMMe  in  which  he  resided,  and  obtained  foreign  ol)servatories.  His  work  Dts 
pemiiasion  to  assist  iiini  in  his  o|>erations.  Canavx  de  Navigation  ti  spicialemeni  da 
He  also  attended  tlie  lectures  on  ustrouo-  Canal  4e  Langutdoc  (ITTfc),  folio)  contains 
my  deUvered  by  MesBier,  at  the  college  a  general  history  of  all  the  ancient  and 
tk  France^  ancl  obtaine<i  tlie  friendly  mmiem  canals,  which  had  previously  been 
patronage  of  Lenionnier,  who  lectured  on  undertaken,  accomplished,  and  even  pro- 
natural  philosophy  at  the  some  college,  jected.  Such  a  work  had,  till  then,  been 
The  academy  sent  him  to  Berlin  to  make  a  desideratum,  and  this  is  now  of  the 
observations  for  the  purpose  of  dett^rmin-  greatest  advantage  to  the  engineer,  llis 
mm  the  parallax  of  the  moon,  while  La-  Bibliographie  aslronomique  (1  vol.,  4to.)  is 
culle  went  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  for  a  copious  catalogue  of  all  the  works  that 
theflaniepur(>ofle.  At  the  sight  of  so  young  had  ever  appeon^d  on  the  subject  of  as- 
on  astronomer  (for  he  was  scarcely  19  tronomy.  As  he  was  a  member  of  all 
yean  of  age),  Frederic  the  Great  could  not  the  great  academies,  he  fonned^asit  were, 
conceal  his  astonishment.  Lalaude,  how-  q  cx)inm()n  l)ond  of  union  lietween  them, 
ever,  proved  hirnt«elf  worthy  of  the  choice  while  he  communicated,  from  one  to  the 
of  the  academy  at  Paris,  and  was  not  only  other,  whatever  each  one  produced  wor- 
received  at  court,  but  was  made  a  mem-  thy  of  iHitice.  His  activity  was  remark- 
bcrof  the  academy  of  Berlhi.  After  ha v-  able.  I^unde  enjoyed  for  a  long  time 
ing  finished  his  o|>emtioiis  at  Berlin,  he  a  splendid  reputation ;  but  his  imprudent 
was  chosen  memm.T  of  the  academy  of  frecnlom,  the  independence  with  which  he 
sciences  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1753.  ex])re8sed  his  opinion  in  the  most  turbu- 
Thcncefbrward  no  volume  of  their  trans-  lent  times,  the  often  oflfensive  severity 
Actions  appeannl  which  did  not  contain  which  he  wtis  accustome<l  to  use  against 
some  important  communications  from  systems  which  deserved  no  notice,  and 
him;  nor  did  liecontine  hislulM>rsto  astn>-  the  habit  of  publicly  declaring  his  seuri- 
nomical  subjects  merely.  The  French  ments  where  he  might  better  have  been 
are  indeb^ul  to  him  ali>o  for  on  edition  of  silent, — oil  (his  made  him  numerous  ene- 
Halley's  tables,  os  well  as  for  the  historical  niies,  who  persecuted  him,  and  succeeded 
arcount  of  tlie  comet  of  1759.  For  the  so  for,  that  his  n'ol  merit  has  been  called 
identi^'ing  of  this  remarkable  comet,  he  in  question.  His  character  was,  in  fact,  a 
presented  to  Clairault  the  dee()est  and  strange  mixture  of  great  and  commenda- 
niost  ingenious  calculations.  As  the  editor  ble  (jiinlitirs  united  with  striking  singular- 
of  the  Connaissance  d(3  Temps,  he  entire-  ities,  which  may  have  proceeded  from 
ly  changed  the  plan  .-md  munngement  of  vanity  and  the  desire  to  attract  attention. 
this  useful  work,  and  thereby  set  a  goo<l  I^laiide,  however,  was  kind,  generous, 
example  to  his  successors.  In  17(J1,  he  full  of  fettling,  an<l,  in  his  own  way,  re- 
produced a  chart,  which  showctd  the  ligious,  although  his  enemies  accused  liun 
phases  of  the  remarkable  transit  of  Venus  of  atlieism.  llis  death  took  place  April  4, 
over  the  sun's  disk  for  all  places  on  the  1607. 

globe.    In  17<>4,  he  published  his -^j/rono-  Lai.ly,    Thomas     ArUmr,    count;    a 

fnie — a  classical  work,  wJiich  was  after-  brave,    but    imprudent    and   unfortunate 

vrards  printeil  in  three  volumes  ()uarto,  Irit^h    officer   in    the  service  of  France, 

and  reaciied  the   third    ethtion,  and  of  He  \^'as  of  a  family  which  ha<l  folk)wed 

ivhich  he  made  an  uhridinncnt   (Abr^gi  the  fortuiH»s  of  James  II,  and,  having  en- 

dTjirfronomiV,  published  at  Paris  in  1795)—  tered  the    French   army,  he    signalized 

a  work  which  cannot  l)e  to<i  highly  rec-  hims<'lf  so  much  in  the  liattle  of  Fonte- 

onunended  to  lovers  of  this  science.     In  noy,  that  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general 

17r»5  and  17(56,  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy ;  on'  the  field  of  battle.    Ho  also  drew  up 

a  description  of  which  (in  8  vols.,  12mo.)  the  plan  of  a  descent    upon    Eiiglana, 

contains  much  valuable  infoniiation.    He  which  would  have  been  trieil  but  for  the 

composed  all  the  astronomical  articles  for  defeat  of  Charles  tMward  at  Culloden. 

the  great  EncydoMif^  and    also  wn>te  In  1756,  he  was  selected  to  restore  the 

them  anew  for  the  Encyclop^die  methodique.  French  influence  in  India,  for  which  pur- 

In  1761,  he  succeedeci  his  first  instructer,  pose  he  was  made  governor  of  Pondi- 

Lemonnier,  in  the  astronomical  professor-  cherry.    It  was  soon  |)ereeived,  however, 

ship  of  the  C(Al^ge  de  fVtmff,  where  he  tliat  he  wanted  the  prudence,  moderation 

Knew  bow  to  gi^'e  to  his  lectures  a  [leculiar  and  disinterestedness   uecessaiy    for  so 

;«* 
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distant  aud  critical  a  scene  of  action  ;  and,    and  Calmucs  is  called  LamaUm.    In  tlai 


ly  obligi' 

was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  British,  tlie  head  of  both  eccleaiaatical  and  aecukr 

Junuory  Ki,  17(>1,  tlie  garrison,  with  Lolly,  alTairain  Thibet,  which  may  be  conaidenii 

being  made  prisoners  of  war.    On  this  as  a  theocratical  state.    He  is  comRdcred 

catastrophe,  a  torrent  of  invective  ussaihul  not  as  a  mere  visible  rcprescDtative  of  llr 

tlio  unfortunate  leader  from  all  quarters,  divinity  on  earth,  but  as  a  real  divimtf 

he  having  offended  every  body  concern-  himsolV,  dwelling  among  men.    The  b^- 

cd,  by  his  haughty  humor,  and  violent  lief  in  his  eternal  existence  is  connected 

temper  and  conduct.    He  was  even  ac-  with  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigiation  of 

cuse<l  of  having  sold  Pondicherry  to  the  souls.    His  woRhippeiB  believe  that  ibf 

English,    notwithstanding     the    avowed  divinity,  as  soon  as  it  leaves  Che  body  at 

hatred  which,  as  a  Jacobite,  he  felt  for  the  Dolai-lama,  immediately  takes  poi- 

thcm.    He  arrived  a  prisoner  of  war  in  session  of  some  other  body  in  a  8up» 

England,  in  September,  1761,  and,  the  fol-  notural  way,  so  that  ho  only  cliangesfaii 

lowing  iiiontli,  was  allowed  to  return  to  exterior  fonii,  and  not  his  actual  exittencf. 

France,  where,  afler  a  long  imprisonment.  Among  a  |)eople  who  posscsH  such  a  i^- 

he  was  brought  to  trial    for   treachery,  ular  hierarchical  system,  it  is  a  matter  of 

abuse  of  authority,  and  unjust  exactions,  small    consequence  who   stands   at  tfaf 

Being  found  guil^,  he  was  condemned  to  head.    The  usual  residence  of  the  Dahi- 

be  decuj)itated,  wliich  senten<;e  was  exe-  lama   is  in  two  monasteries  atuated  in 

cuted  May  0,  17(j(>,  in  the  iiSth  year  of  tlie  vicinity  of  the  capital,  Lassa,  in  eaek 

iiis  age.    In  1778,  hLs  son,  Lally-Tollen-  of  which  he  dwells  alternately.    He  ii 

dal,  obtained  possession  of  the  estates  of  surrounded  in  every  direction  by  a  nfl 

his  &tiier,  witli  a  revisal  of  the  proceed-  number  of  priests ;  but  no  woman  is  per- 

ings,  which  were  manifestly  unjust,  count  niitted  to  pass  the  ni^ht  in  the  builmof 

Ijolly  l)eing  one  of  the  victims  to  public  where  he  lodges.    This  arises,  undoubltd- 

clamor,  like  admutd  Byng,    and   many  ly  from  tlie  puritv  which  is  attrihuied  » 

more  who  have  l)een  sacrificed  to  the  uu-  him  ;  il)r  he  is  called  the  tmmaeulatt,  TV 

iwpularity  of  an  incapable  udministmtion.  natives,  as    well   us  a  CTeat    croiktl  of 

Lally-Tollendal,  Trophiine  Gerard,  foreigners  (for  nil  the  Mongol  tribes  it 

marquis  of,  son  of  the   jirecediiig,  lM)rn  Russia  acknowledge  him),  undertake  ft- 

at  Paris,  March  5,  1751,  dt>vuted  him-  tiguing  pilgrimngi's  in  order  to  pay  their 

self  to  tho  military  profession.    He  soon  homage  to  him,  and  obtain  his  bkaving. 

made     himself    known     by     his     writ-  He  n?ceives  them  sitting  upon  a  kind  ol' 

ings  in  defence  of  his  futher*8  memory,  altar,  uiK)n  a  large  and  splendid  seat,  witt 

and  embraced  the  caust*  of  the  revolu-  his  logs  crossed.     The  Tartars,  next  to 

tion  with  alacrity,  but,  at  th(^  same  time,  the  inJiabitants  of  Thibet,  pay   him  thr 

widi   pnidenre.      During  the  incnNLsing  *jnmt<.'st  rev«»rcnce.     Th«»y  come  to  bin 

popular  excesses,  he  joined    his    triciid  trom  the  most  distant  regions,  and  tl^ 

Mouuier  in   Switzerland.     Fn)m    hence  princes,  to  whom  he  sho^^-s  no  more  ^^ 

he  retunn'd,  but  was  amwtcd,  and  es*»ap-  s|HMrt  than  to  others,  sidimit  to  the  niiK 

ed  almost  by  »  mirarle  the  niiissacn^  of  cen/monies  as  their  j)eople.     He  Miiut» 

HeptemlMT.    He  thoreu|)OJi  Ihd  to  Kng-  no  one,  never  unrovere  his  head,  rises  up 

land,  and,  while  in  that  country,  otVen*d  before  no  one,  mid  is  satisfied  with  \n\rBi 

his  services  us  the  defender  of  1-K»uis  XVI,  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  wniWi!|»- 

but  was  not  aecepted.     At\er  the   18ih  per,  who  l>elieves  that  he  has  tliervbv  ob- 

Bnunaii-e,  he  returned  to  France,  took  an  Uiine<l  the  (wrdon  of  his  sins.     Hiswor- 

active  part  in  ])ul)lie  utlairs  under  LouLs  shipix^rs  Mieve  that  tlie  supreme  diviaiT) 

XV HI,  and  was  by  him  called  to  the  livtxs  in   him,  that  he  knows  and   flft» 

nhamlKT  of  jK'crs,  where  he  has  often  de-  every  thing  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  thi* 

fended  mo<Ienite  principles  with  true  clo-  heart,  and  never  needs  to  make  inquirr 

quence.      He  i-"  also  a  meml)er  of  the  in  n^gard  to  any  thing.     If  he  does  thi^ 

Knnich  aeiuleiny.  it  is  only  that  unbelievers  and  the  evil- 

Lama  (in  the  'riui<:rutan(*so  dialect,  moth-  minded  may  not  have   cause   for  com- 

trofsoxds,  pastor  of  souls)  is,  among  the  plaint      He  sometimes  distributes,  it  b 

Mongols,  the  appellation  of  all  the  mem-  said,  liule    balls  of  coiuiecfated   dough, 

bi;rK  of  the  prit^tly  order:  but  among  the  which  the  Tartars  use  in  many  supcnli- 

Calmucfi  it  signifies  only  the  mon;  distin-  tious  practices ;  but  it  is  not  trues,  that  balk 

guifihed.  Hence  the  religion  of  the  Mongols  made  irom  his  excrement  are  distributeiL 
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)d  in  gdden  boxes,  and  even  mix-  tion  of  certain  festivals  at  fixed  times,  to- 

aiticleB  of  food.    His  power  was  gcther  with  pilgrimages  and  personal  ca»- 

«ater  than  it  is  now,  and  he  ap-  tigationa 

and  deposed  the  khans;  but  he  is  Lama,  in  zoolog>'.  (9ee  Llama.) 
we  dependent  on  the  emperor  of  La  Mar,  Job£,  was  bom  at  Guayaquil, 
although  the  latter,  in  a  religious  and  is  therefore  accounted  a  Peruvian,  al- 
ia subjected  to  him.  Two  Chi-  though  his  birthplace  now  belongs  ta 
andarins,  with  a  garrison  of  1000  Colombia.  lie  was  educated  in  Spam, 
t,  are  maintained  in  his  capital,  and  served  in  tlie  peninsula  in  tiie  early 
the  palace  at  Pekin,  the  Chinese  part  of  his  life.  In  1798^  he  was  out 
r  supports  a  subordinate  lama,  m  the  campaign  of  RouHsillon, ,  as  lieu- 
sent  as  a  nuncio  from  Thibet,  tenant  in  the  &ibaya  regiment  In  1808, 
the  Dalai-lama  dies,  it  is  then  ne-  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  major,  and 
to  discover  where  his  spirit  has  signalized  himself  as  one  of  the  heroic 
to  be  bom  anew.  In  this  case,  all  defenders  of  Saragossa.  Afterwards  he 
ibmit  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  commanded  a  grenadier  column  in  Va- 
as,  who  alone  are  acquainted  with  lencia.  While  confined  in  the  host>ital 
IS  by  which  he  may  be  known,  or,  of  Tudela  by  his  wounds,  he  was  includ- 
ivho  know  what  child  the  deceas-  ed  in  the  capitulntion  of  Blake's  forces, 
appointed  for  his  successor.  The  and  was  conveyed  to  France  as  prisoner 
ipers  of  the  lama  are  divided,  in  of  war,  but  constantly  refused  to  give  his 
I  into  two  sects,  kuown  by  the  titles  parole.  In  1613,  he  eluded  the  vigilanco 
fdlow  and  red  caps.  Each  sect  is  of  his  guani,  and  efifcctcd  his  escape, 
uree  lamas ;  tlie  former  is  under  the  and,  on  arriviug  at  Madrid,  was  raised  to 
Feeshoo  or  Bogao,  and  Taranaut  the  rank  of  bri^dier.  In  1816,  he  re- 
the  latter,  under  the  three  sliam-  turned  to  America  with  the  ap]K)intment 
The  Dalai-lama  is  the  most  dis-  of  insfiector-general  of  the  army  in  Pern, 
led  of  all,  and  next  to  him  is  the  Whilst  employed  there  as  governor  of 
o-lama,  who  dwells  at  Teeslioo-  the  casdes  of  Callao,  he  was  compelled 
oo,  10  days'  journey  from  Lassa.  by  the  patriots  to  capitulate,  and  after- 
iree  shammars  dwell  in  separate  wards  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  vice- 
eries,  die  most  distinguished  of  roy.  Subsequently  to  this  period,  he  be- 
is  at  Tassasudon,  tlie  capital  of  came  actively  engaged  in  the  cause  of  his 
.  Subordinate  to  them  are  numcr-  country,  and  of  the  insurgent  patriots^ 
ests  of  diflTerent  ranks,  who  arc  who  had  esteemed  the  refinement  of  hia 
great  respect,  who  superintend  in-  character  and  feelings,  and  the  purity  of 
n,  and  some  of  whom  live  in  a  his  principles,  even  while  he  beiouffed  to 
f  celibacy,  according  to  certain  the  royalist  party.  As  evitlence  of  this^ 
nmilar  to  those  of  uie  Christian  he  was  elected  president  of  the  jun/agu- 
At  Lassa  alone  there  are  3000  hemaiiva  of  Peru.  In  1823,  Riva-Aguero 
eries.  The  religion  of  the  lama  was  proclaimed  president  of  the  republic, 
up  in  Thibet,  and  knows  no  eter-  and  I^  Mar  took  the  command  of  the 
If-existent  being.  Their  idols  or  Peruvian  division  of  the  lil)erating  army 
ana,  108  in  number,  are  created  under  Bolivar.  La  Mar  acted  in  this  ca- 
who  ascended  into  the  rank  of  pacity  at  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  and  ably 
efore  the  present  world  was  creat-  seconded  ^neral  Sucre  on  that  decisive 
eurcount  of  their  holiness.  Shige-  day.  During  the  |)eriod  of  BoUvar's  arbi- 
the  chief  object  of  worship,  ap-  trary  government  of  Peru,  we  hear  little  of 
in  the  worid  for  the  last  time  1000  La  Mar,  who  would  not  accept  of  ofllice  in 
ind  instituted  Lamaism,  and  now  the  circumstances  of  the  tunes ;  but  the 
he  worid  in  its  present  state  of  revolution  of  January,  1827,  again  brought 
.  The  earth  is  inhabited  by  de-  him  into  notice,  and  he  was  elected  presi- 
K  spirits  from  the  upper  worid.  dent  of  the  republic  by  the  consutuent 
lunan  soul,  afler  it  has  been  sub-  congress,  in  June,  being  much  beloved 
to  a  state  of  trial,  and  has  {lassed  a  and  resjHJCted  in  Peru,  where  he  had 
»r  bad  life,  enters  upon  a  higher  or  few  political  and  no  personal  enemies, 
condition.  This  (loctrine  renders  Lamarck,  Jean  Baptiste  Antoine  Pierre 
nrshippers  of  the  lama  benevolent  Monet,  chevalier  de,  ytbh  bom  in  the  year 
:>raL  Theu*  idol  worship  consists  1745,  in  Picardy,  of  a  noble  family,  and 
norouB  songs  and  prayers,  accom-  was  rx)inpelled,  on  account  of  an  accident, 
with  loud  music,  in  splendid  and  to  abandon  the  service,  and  devote  his  at- 
processions,  and  in  the  solemniza-  tention  to  study.    He  applied  himself  at 
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first  to  medicine ;  ailerwanls,  in  conso-    physica,  and  he  published,  in  1794,  lU- 
qiieiice  of  hearing  JiiAsicu's  illustrations    cherckes  surles  Causes  desprincipinal)dti 
of  l)otany,  wuh  led  to  tlio  study  of  natural  physufuts^  in  which  he  exposes  many  fiJar 
science.    Jus&ieu,  on  a  lK)tanical  excur-    theones  in  this  science.    With  the  fonr 
sion,  in  which  Lamarck  accompanied  him,    view,  [ic  also  wrote  his  Rofuiatiim  dt  fa 
had  intimut(>(]  that  the  old  method  of  in-     Thiorxe  pntumaHqut^iLC^  which  appeared 
struction  in  this  (lc]>artmont  left  much  to    at  Paris  in  179(i.    He  collected  his  met?- 
he  wished  for,  and  Lamarck  determined    orological  obscr\'ations  in    his   •^nwm 
to  remedy  this  deticiency.     He  lahored  mHioroUt^uiut^   which    iirpt   appeared  io 
with  great  diligence  on  a  treatise  in  whicli    17&>!),  and  was  continued   to  1809.    Li- 
lie  showed  the  defects  of  the  old  s\'8tcm,    marck  is  now  a  member  of  the  imtinite. 
and  pro{K)8cd  a  new  one  himself,  which  and  there  arc  seveml  plants  to  which  hs 
met  with  universal  approbation.     He  then  name  has  l>een  given. 
ai)phed  his  new  system  to  the  plants  of        Lamarque,   Maximilian,  was  bom  ai 
Fnmee,  and  delivered  to  the  academy  his  Saint-Sever,  of  rich  and  rps|)ectablc  pi- 
Flore  Franvaiae^  ou  Dtscripiion  sitccinde  dt  rents,  and,  in  1795!,  entered  the  army  as  i 
touies  If^  Plantt's  que  crmsacnt  en  France,  private  soldier,  choosinc  to  obtain  promo- 
This  work  was  printed,  by  the  recom-  tion  only  by  iiR'rit,  and  became    captnc 
inendation  of  the  academy,  at  the  exi^Mise  of  grenadiers  in  tlie  celebrated  coipsnf 
of  the  govi»'-iuneut,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Latour  d'Auvei^ne,  known  under  tlic  Uik 
author  (17^0,  under  the  date  of  1778,  in  of  the  infernal  column.     He  was  iu  th? 
yliree  volumes ;  2d  edition,  1703;  aud  the  vanguard  of  the  anny  of  the  Pyn'nefs,iii 
third,  enlarged  and  revised  by  Dccandolle,  17f>3,    under  the    command  of  gvaeial . 
in  1805).     Lamarck  now  turned  his  whole  Moncey,  and  received,   Febnian*  3^  two 
attention  to  titis  science,  and  made  seveml  severe  wounds,  while,  with  a  single  coin- 
l>otanical  excursions  to  Auvergne  and  into  pany,  he  was  sustaining  the  attack  ot'  a 
(icrmany,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was  ac-  column  of  the  Spanish  amiy,  thai  euJcav- 
corupauied  by  the  sou  of  thcgrent  BufTon.  ored  to  tuni  die  French 'division.    Hf 
r)n  his  return  to  Paris,  he  undertook  the  afterwards  marched  against  FoiitaiBbi8,ar 
l>otanicalde|)artmrintof  theEncyclo|«edia,  the  head  of  200  gnmadiers,  and,  precipi- 
Avliieh  Panrkoucke  wils  publishing,  aud  tatiughimselfiuto  the  moiit,dn.'W down tlif 
:i])|»lied  hinisi'lf  to  this  iiisk  witli  such  as-  drawhridpe,  and  gained  [Hi»¥ossi(>n  of  tin- 
.si.hiity,  tliJi!,  iu  1783,  )ie  pi-oducod  tlie  tirst  place.     Kighty  pieces  of  cannon  and  \^^ 
lialf  of  the  first  vohun.',  witli  rui  uitroduc-  prisoners  were  the  fruit  of  this  coup-dt- 
lioiL,  eomuini!i«^  a  sk»'trh  of  the  history  of  main,  which  pmcured  I^riuirqiie.  tbi-n  \ni 
th<!  si-i(Mici'.    He  published  the  second  vol-  20  years  cdd,  the  mnk  of  afljntant-g«-n>Til 
lime  ill  17H8.     But  achspiite  between  liiin  In  1801,  lie  was  made  geiu'nd  tif  briipok 
and  the  puhlislier,  in  n'gard  to  llicajhnissiim  and  distinguished  himself  at  th-j  Uinie  of 
of  certain  articles,  hroui,dit  the  undertaking  Hohenliuden.     He  then  served  in  Siidi:. 
to  a  stand,  and  thire  ended  Laniairk's  and  in  the  campaign  of  180.'),  h>  briiliaiith 
iKJtanical  career.     Many  of  his  butauiejd  terminated  by  the  Iwittle  of  Austerlitz.   H'' 
tn  ntises  were  publislied  in  tiie  Memoirs  was  soon  aftonvanls  sent  to  Naples  with 
of  the  Acajlomy,  andin  th(;yoHr7?a/ ^r//ii.'?-  the  army  under  the  comriidiid  of  Jiisifli 
hirf  mtturflle^  edity-il  by  him,  together  with  Bonaparte,  and,  in  cmssing  the  mountniito 
the  hU\k\  Haiiy,  Foiircroi,  BnupiJen»,  Oli-  on  the  Neapolitan  frtintier,  with  8  soldiers 
vier  and  Pelloiier,  whicli  make   us  regn't  was  attacked  by  a  Iwmd  of  50  rrdjbcrs,  un- 
that   their    author    ever  abandoned    this  der  the  onlers  of  the  ferocious  Fra-DiavoK 
braneli  of  seience.     At  the  breaking  out  u^iinst  whom   he  successfully  defeDdi>l 
iA"  tin;  rcvoliuion,  he  was  the  seeond  pro-  himself.     He   was  sent,  in   1807,  agaii« 
lessor  in  the  roya\jardin  Jes  planks  ;  but,  the  insurgents  of  Calabria,  and,  near  Mar- 
in eonsefpuMice  of  new  amiugements,  he  athea,  detcated  a  l)ody  of  1200  English tlial 
was  made  proDssor  in  the  department  of  were  sent  to  support  them.     He*took thf 
zoology,  in  which  he  was  sj>on  as  much  town,  and   made   1800  ])rimnen<,  wliicli 
clisiingiiished  jl<  he  had  been  in  botiuiy.  e\pl(>it  gaine<l  him  the  nmk  of  giMieralof 
His»S'y.s7/;«i'  (f-s  .Iniinnnx sans ytrtthns,  ou  division.     He  was  employtMl  by  Munit  in 
Tahhna  fjcimnU  il-s  Classes,  ihs  OrJns  d  1808, and  took  the  island*  of  Ciiprea  fn>ni 
lies  (hnns  di>  ns  Jniinaux  (1  vf»l.,  Paris,  die   F.utflish,  which  was    considereti  iin- 
180 P„    his     Philosophic    zoiilopqm',   and  pn>gnable,  aud  was  defended   bv  a  earn- 
bis  lliMoirc   nahmllr  drs  Ann.iaux  snns  son  superior  in  numbers  to  the  assaiiants. 
Vcrtthrcs,  are  his  principal  works  in  this  He  aller^vards  joined  the  nnny  in  Gcnna- 
department  of  seieme.     Lainarek's  com-  ny,  and,  at  the  Iwttle  of  Wugnun,  hatl  four 
preheusive  mind  was  also  directed  towards  li'oi"ses  killed  imder  him.     He  svn'cd  Id 
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ind  in  Spain  in  181%  and,  after  Mvvdles  MidiiaHons  poMiqueSy  which  ap- 

iuadon  of  the  Pcuinsiila,  retumod  ])cared  at  Paris  in  1823.    The  mistical 

ce,  and  was  created  a  knight  of  tone  ond  foreign  style  of  Lamartine,  in 

0,  July  27,  1814.    On  the  rctuni  which  Young  and  Byron  were  his  exam- 

ileon,  he  was  appointed  to  the  first  plea,  displeaaes   the   classicul  Bchool  of 

division,  as  cQipniander-in-chief  France  ;  but  his  deep  eametftne:i«M  is  the; 

rmy  of  the  Loire.    In  his  opera-  chaructcristic  in  which  the  light  and  su- 

eunst  tlie  insurgents  of  La  Veutlee,  iwrficial  poetry  of  the  Fn»nch  has  iiitherto 

oguished  liiuiself  not  less  by  his  iM^en  dencieut    One  of  the  lust  [)ocins  in 

nee  and  humanity  dian  by  Iiis  de-  this  collection  is  inscrilied  to  Bonaparte, 

nd,  after  obtaining  some  successes  Among  the  finest  pieces  in  tlie  volume, 

oche-Serviere,  he  effected  a  pacifi-  are  the  Crucifix,  To  the  Past,  the  Dying 

tChoUeL    After  the  return  of  the  Poet,  and  Freedom.     From   these  and 

IS,  he  was  comprised  in  tlie  second  similar  poems,  it  would  seem,  that   the 

»f  the  law  of  Jidy  24,  1815,  and  study  of^  the  romantic  in  the  German  and 

;o  Saint-Sever,  under  the  insiiec-  British  iK)ets  has  diverted  the  enthusiastic 

lie  minister  of  police.    He  afler-  and  susceptible  mind  of  theyoimg  Lamar- 

ook  refuge  at  Brussels,  but  was  tine  from  the  poetical  track  customar}*  in 

fipom  tiience  by  the  king  of  the  France  since  the  time  of  Boileuu.    I^- 

inds,  U})on  which  he  ])uss(^d  into  martine  has  expressed  his  abhorrence  for 

In  1815,  he  published  a  Defence  revolutionary  freedom  in  his  Lcttrc  a  Mon- 

tral  Maxuiiilian    Lamarque,   in  a  sieur  Casirmr  Ddavifrnt  ( 1824,  and  also  in 

bold  and  candid  tone.    In  1818,  his  J5pf^»,  Paris,  1825),  who  had  sent  hint 

permitted  to  return  to  France,  and,  his  Kcolt  dts  J'ieillards.  Deluvigne  n*plied, 

,  produced  an  able  pamphlet  On  in  an  equally  beautiful  epistle,  which  de- 

sssity  of  a  Standing  Army.    Gen-  fends  the  worship  of  reason  and  civil  fK>e- 

narque  has  since  been  a  couspicu-  dom.     (Delavigne  was  at  that  time  li- 

nber  of  the  ehamlier  of  deputies,  brarian  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.)    The 

he  late  revolution  in  France,  zeal-  tone  in  which  the  political  opponents  and 

(opted  iKipidar  principles.  poetical  rivals  corresponded  with  each  oth- 

RTI5E,  Aifonse  de,    one  of  the  er  is  woithy  of  imitation.    In  ]825,Lamar- 

<tingi]ished  lyric  poets  of  France,  tine  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  French 

led  his  reputation  by  his  MSdiia-  legation  at  Florence,  where,  on  account  of 

Hiques,  which  he  published  when  a  passage  in  his  [toems,  which  related  ti> 

W  years  of  age  (IHh  edition,  with  Italy,  he  was  engaged  in  a  duel  with  colo- 

B  by  Mendoz,  Paris,  1822).    lie  nel  Gabriel  Pe|>e.    About  the  beginning 

0  therein  the  ancient  couit  of  the  of  18^)0,  he  was  made  a  memlier  of  the 

19  aH  a  mirn)r  of  morality,  honor  French  academy. 

nUiT.    His  ]KM^ms  are  distinguish-  Lambert,  John    Henr}',   an   eminent 

epth  of  diought  and  feeling,  and  mathematician  and  astronomer,  w&<«  l)om 

their  beautiful  language.    With  atMuhlhausi>nintheSundgau,atowntlien 

J  the  spirit  of  his  poetry,  lamartine  in  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons,  August 

\T  to  1)0  compared  to'  the  British  29,  1728.   His  father  was  a  tailor,  in  hum- 

J  French.    An  oflcn  gloomy  mel-  ble  circumstances,  who  intended  him  for 

,  a  longing  lost  in  sorrowful  mis-  his  own  business ;  but,  being  sent  to  a  pub- 

in  inclination  for  the  mystical  and  he  school,  he  so  distinguishetl  himself,  that 

tural,  and  a  great  predilection  for  im  attempt  was  made  to  provide  him  with 

landscape-iminting,  form  the  pe-  the  means  of  studying  theolog}-,  which, 

characteristics  of  this  poet,  who,  however,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he  was 

elesB,  oflen  descends  into  an  artifi-  obliged  to  follow  his  fadier's  enqiloyment. 

|imlix  8t}1e,  and  sometimes  runs  In  this  situation,  he  spent  the  greatest  pan 

3  bombastic.    His  verification  Ls  of  the  night  in  stu<iy,  and,  obtaining  an 

HifiJI^  de  Sorraie  (Death  of  Soc-  old   madiematical  treatise,  discovered  so 

i^hich  apfx^ared  in  1823,  was  not  much  ardor  and  ingenuity,  that  several 

ieasful,  although  then*  are  many  learned  men  were  induced  to  instruct  him 

d  paasages  scattered  here  and  there  gratis.     He  acc^uired    a  knowledge   of 

KMit  die  work.    The  plan  of  this  mathematics,  plnlosophy  and  the  Oriental 

ecms  not  to  have  lHH>n   properly  languages  in  his  native  place.    He  afler- 

1 ;  the  kuiguage,  too,  is  une(|nal,  wards  became  clerk  to  some  iron  works, 

venification  sometimes  neglected,  and  amanuensis  to  M.  Iselin  of  Basle,  who 

!  young  poet  has  again  shown  him-  conducted  a  newspaper,  and  beeame  bis 

kC  elevated  and  imaginative,  in  his  sincere  and  constant  friend.    In  1748,  thu 
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gentleman  recommended  him  to  baron  of  building,  and  containing  a  library  of 

Salis,  president  of  the  Swiss  convention,  2.'>,000  volumes,  and  upwarda   of  1900 

to  become  tutor  to  his  chiMren;  and,  aided  manuscriptSw     The    kings    of  Engliuid, 

by  the  excellent  library  of  his  new  patron,  down  to  Henry  VII,    often    resided  c 

and  tiie  scientific  intercourse  which  he  Lambeth,  in  a  palace  wliich  no  kxifcf 

met  with  in  his;  circ^lo,  he  enlarged   the  exists. 

sj)hore  of  his  acquirements  in  an  extraor-        Lameoo  ;  a  city  of  Portugal,  in  Bein. 

f linary  degree.    AAer  living  eight  years  at  in  a  plain  near  the  Duero,  surrounded  hv 

Coire,  (1(11*1130  ^^i^^li  |K'nod  his  talents  as  a  mountains;  96  miles  E.  of  Oporto  ;  loo. 

philosopher  and  mechanician  were  ren-  7°  27'  W. ;   lat.   4P  7'  N. ;   populatioiiw 

dcred  nianifost.by  various  scientific  compo-  9000.   It  contains  two  cathedrBl  chuirhe^ 

sition^  and  inventioiKs  he  n^jmired,  in  175G,  a  hospital,  four  convents,  a  theologied 

witli  his  pupils,  to  Gottingi'U^  and  scnni  af-  seminar}',  and  a  hbrery.     In  this  towniiie 

tcr  published  his  tirst  sepanitc?  work,  en-  estates  assembled  (1144)  to  confirm  tbe 

titlcil  De  la  Route  dc  la  LumUrepor  Ics  Airs*  election  of  A]])honso  Ilenriqucs,  fine  kiq; 

In  1758,  ho  visited  Puri<<  with  his  charge,  of  Portugal,  and  enacted  the  fimdaoimii 

and  lH>cauie  acqu;unt«Ml  with  D*Aienil)ert  laws  of  tlie  kingdom.    (See  Pmtu^d.) 
and  Messier.    In  1759,  he  wi'nt  to  Augs-        Lamentations.    (Sei  Jtrtmud^ 
burg,  where  he  jMiblishod  his  celebrated        Lamettrik,  Julien  OflSTay  de,  a  niafr- 

work  On  Perspective;  and  in  the  follo^^ing  rialist  and  incHlical  charlatan,  was  Imrns.' 

year  appeared  his  Photometry,  by  which  St.  Malo,  in  1709,  and  Rtudied  medirinr 

he  ad(lrd  a  new  branch  to  the  science  of  in  Hoilund,  under  Boerliaave.    He  rbtn 

mixed  mathematics.    In  the  three  or  four  went  to  Paris,  where  the  duke  de  Gum- 

following  yt^urs,  he  published  Letters  on  niont,  colonel  of  the  guard,  appointed  biff: 

the  Construction  of  the  Universe;  a  Trea-  physician  to  his  refpnient.     lie  fWtewfti 

lise  on  the  piincipal  Quuliues  of  the  Orbits  his  patron  to  the  siege  of  Frevburfc  iwi 

of  the  Comets;  New  Organon.     In  1764,  was  here  taken  dangerously  UL    He  br- 

he  visited  Berlin,  and  was  introduced  to  lieved  that  the  spiritual  |ipwer,  which  i^ 

Frederic  tlie  Groat,  who  acbnitted  him  a  called  the  soul,  {lerislies  with  tbe  bnif. 

regidar  member  of  the  academy  of  that  and  wrote  a  Hikoire  naturdU  de  P-ftw- 

capital — an   appointment   which  enabled  This  work,  which  every  where  Im^Sh*" 

him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  his  favor-  the  grossest  miaerinlism  and  skepcicfe^:^ 

itc  studies.     He  enriched  the  transactions  procured  him   many  enemies,  and  wi» 

of  various  societies  with  his  pa|)ers  and  burned  by  the  executioner,  at  the  cos;- 

treatises,  all  of  which  bcju*  tlie  stamp  ot  mand  of  parliament.     On  the  death  of  Lr 

eminent  and  oriL'inal   genius.      Most  of  patron,  he  lost  his  place.     Henowtmv'- 

his   mathematical  pieces  were  collected,  his  arms  against  his  Parisian  colkw^ 


plication.      Lambert    forms    one  of  the  coimt  of  which  he  was  obligini  to  fly:- 

most  conspicuous  examples  on  record  of  Loyden.     Ilerehe  publi^«]led  his  L*/A>flui' 

the  nia«*rer}'  which  great  genius  and  erier-  Machine,    The  philosophy  of  iIk»  bu:"^' 

sry  will  souietiuies  exert  over  uutowani  consists  in  constant  assumptions  of  wlieir.^ 

eircumsianci's.   In  mathematics,  logic  and  is  attempting  to  pmve,  imperfect  conipi*- 

nietapliysii's,  lie  was  highly  distinguished,  sons  or  analogies  instead  of  proo!^  ttxsf 

He  WHS  nccustonietl  to  labor  from  five  in  just  obsen'ations  from  which  general  ciR- 

the  morning  till  midnight.    He  discoven»d  elusions  are  illogically  drawn,  and  urr- 

The  theor}'  of  the  speaking  tnunpet.     Phi-  tions  instead  of  doubts.     Being  [K-necuK^^ 

losophy,  and  especially  analyric  logic,  are  in  Holland,  where  his   book   ww  <w- 

gr(»atly  indebted  to  him  for  his  jYovum  demned  to  the  flames,  he  went  to  frrijr> 

Organon,  or  Thoughts  tm  the  Examination  in  1748,  and  was  made  a  reader  to  ihe  kini 

.•md  Rehrtions  of  Tnith  (Leipsic,  17(>4,  2  and  a  meml)er  of  the  academv.    HfdirtI 

\  t>ls.),  and  his  Archiiektonik,  or  Theory  of  in  1751,  of  a  fever,  which  he  tivaied  aftr 

the  lii-st  simple  Principles  in  philoso[)hical  his  own  absurd  viewTi.      The   king  << 

and  mathematical  Knowledges  (Kigu,  1771,  Pnissia  himself  wrote  his  4hge^  which  iw 

2  vols.),  read  in  the  academy.     We  find,  in  ti»r 

Lambeth  ;  a  village  in  Surr}-,  England,  works  of  Lamettrie,  spirit  nml  a  brillisn: 

on  the  bonlei-s  of  the  river  Thames,  opf)o-  imagination,  but  little  judgment,  nrcanf? 

site  to  Westminster ;  [lopulation,  57,()JJ8.  or  taste.    His  philosophicnl  writinc!«  H" 

Here  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the  an:h-  pcared  at  Berlin,  in   1751,  in  2  i-oliim^ 

bishop  of  Canterbur}-,  a  ver\'  large  pile  His  writings,  besides  the  alx>venieutiaa^ 
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ire  UHomxM  PlanU,  UJtri  de  kuir^  Le  the  Laiiiioc  is  dcriveil  from  tlie  ntnoura  of 

KfOOMTt  mar  le  Bonhew,  and  olhera.    In  Jupiter  with  a  certain  boaiitifiil  womnn 

he  latter  work,  Lamettric  is,  acconling  called  Lamia,  whom  tlio  jealousy  of  Juno 

o  Diderot,  an  author  without  ^'udgmout,  rendered  defbmied,  and  whose  (children 

no  who  confounds  the  ills  of  the  wise  she  <iestn>yed;  upfjn   which  Lamia  Im> 

md  good  with  the  torments  of  the  wicked,  came  insane,  and  so  desperate  tliat  she 

md  die  slight  evils  of  knowledge  with  the  ate  up  all  the  children  that  came  in  her 

lestructive  consequences  of  ignorance —  way.    These  beings  are  also  called  Lt- 

who  betrays  his  frivolity  in  what  he  says,  mures,    (q.  v.) 

nd  the  corruption  of  his  heart  in  what  Lamian  War;  a  war  carried  on  by  the 

te    dares  not  speak    out — ^who   in  one  troons  of  Anti|)ater  (G23  B.  C),  after  the 

ihce  asserts  that  man  is  evil  by  nature,  death  of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks 

nd  elsewhere  derives  man^s  duties  and  rose  against  Leonatus,  who  retreated  to 

lis  happiness  from  tlie  nature  of  bis  being  the  fortress  of  Lamia,  in  Thessaly.    The 

-who  seems  to  labor  to  console  the  crimi-  consequence  of  this  war  was  the  al>oli- 

«1  in  his  crimes,  tlie  vicious  in  his  vices —  tion  of  the  Grecian  democracies,  and  the 

nd  whose  gross  sophisms,  dangerous  on  reception  of  Macedonian  garrisons  into 

ccount  of  the  jests  wherewitl)  he  seasons  the  cities.    Athens  was  also  obliged,  to 

Mm,  betray  a  man  ignorant  of  the  very  conclude  a  peace,  to  give  up  Demostlie- 

odiments  of  moral  philosophy.    Voltaire,  nes  and  Hyiierides,  the  orators  who  had 

rho  had  at  first  favored  him,  rctracte<l  his  instigated  them  to  this  war.    Dcmosthe- 

Dcomiuma.    On  his  death  bed,  Lamot-  nes  destroyed  himself  by  poison. 

lie  maDifested    strong    marks  of  peni-  Lamoig.no^.    (Sep  Mateshcrhes.) 

snee.  Lamotte  Vai.ois,  countess  of,  rrnder- 

Lamia;  the  name  of  an  Athenian  cour-  cd  notorious  by  the  affair  of  the  necklace, 

saau,  celebrated  for  the  charms  of  her  represented  herself  as  the  descriidaiit  of 

lenon  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  wiL    She  the  family  of  Valois,  by  an  ille|ptimate 

raa,  by  profession,  a  flute- player.  Hearing  child  of  Henry  H.    Until  the  affajr  of  the 

fiat  her  fhvorite  instrument  was  carried  necklace,  she  had  lived  in  misery  and 

9  great  perfection  in  Egypt,  she  travelled  contempt,  although  she  had  employed  all 

dtothat  countrv,  where  she  became  die  the  arts  of  immorality  and  intri^e,  to  pro- 

oiBtreflB  of  Ptolemy  Soter.    On  the  de-  cure  for  herself  rank  and  wealth.    Being 

bat  of  that  prince  by  Demetrius  Polior-  thus  known  to  a  great  part  of  the  nobilitv 

ecesi,  about  three  centuries  before   die  of  Versailles  and  Paris,  she  astonished  all 

yfaristian  era,  Lamia  fell  into  the  hands  who  were  acquainted  witli  the  circum- 

if  tlie  conqueror,  over  whom,  the  hand-  stances  of  her  fortune,  when,  in  1784,  she 

omeA  man  of  the  age,  she  soon  acquired  suddenly  liegan  to  display  an  extrava- 

.  complete  ascendency.     Her  influence  gance  which  could  only  be  supported  by 

irocurcd  from  Demetrius  great  conces-  great  wealth.     An  intrigue  soon  became 

ioo8  in  fiivor  of  her  couiitr>'meD,  the  notorious,  which  altractecl  the  attention  of 

kthenians,  who,  in  their  gratitude,  went  so  all  Eurojw.    Tlie  prince  Louis  de  Rohan 

u*  88  to  raise  a  temple  to  her  honor,  under  (q.  v.l  canlinal  bishop  of  Strasburg,  and 

he  denomination  of  Venus  Lamia.    Plu-  grand  ahnoiier,  had  fallen  into  disgrace, 

■rch  and  Athenseus  both  liear  ample  tes-  of  which  the  reasons  were  not  vcr>-  satis- 

imony  to  the  qualities  of  her  mind  ;  and,  factorily  known.     The  countess  of  J^- 

r  the  antique  engraving  on  an  amethyst,  moite,  inf«)rnied  of  the  d(«ire  of  the  car- 

D  the  king  of  France's  collection,  give  a  dinal  to  recover  favor  at  court  at  any  price, 

rue  portrait  of  her  features,  her  beauty  is  had  falsely  reprri«»nted  to  him,  that  the 

till  less  (piestionable.    The  exact  time  of  rjueen,  with  whom  she  [)retended  to  have 

icr  dece^ise  is  uncertain.  a  great,  though  secn't  influence,  wished  to 

LANiiE ;  certain  monsters  of  Africa,  who  possess  a  costly  necklace,  which  was  ofl'er- 

i8d  the  face  and  breasts  of  a  woman,  and  ed  for  sale,  but  at  that  time  was  not  able 

he  rest  of  the  body  like  that  of  a  serpent,  immediately  to  advance  the  sum  requisite 

Phey  allured  strangers  to  come  to  them,  for  the  |)urchase.    If,  therefore,  he  would 

hatthey  might  devour  them;  and,  though  purchase  the  necklace  in  his  own  name, 

hey  were   not  endowed  with  the  fac-  and  allow  the  oueen  to  repay  him  by  instaN 

Uty  of  siieech,  yet  their  hissinfs  were  nients,  he  would  by  so  doing  regain  favor. 

ilea8ing  and  agreeable.     Some  believed  The  canlinal  fell  into  this  snare,  purchased 

bem  to  be  witches,  or  rather  evil  B|)irits,  the  necklace,  and  gave  it  to  the  countess 

irfao,  under  the  form  of  a  lieautiful  woman,  of  I^amotte,  tp  be  delivered  bv  her  to  the 

ntieed   youns   cfiildren    and   devoured  (piecn.     A  bond,  forsed  by  the  countess, 

hem.     According  to  some,  ilic  fahUs  of  was  then  given  liim  for  his  security,  set- 
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tling  the  conditions  of  payment.  In  or-  of  Pesaro,  a  collection  of  322  hmpi 
iler  to  deceive  the  canlinaf  the  more  per-  which  he  iKMsemed  in  his  muflmnn. 
fbctly,  the  countess  had  conccrte<i  with  a  The  above-mentioned  collectionii,  bow- 
woman  who  was  privy  to  the  plot,  that  ever,  have  been  much  surpaawd  in  bGainr 
Hbe  should  ap|>car  to  liim  under  tlie  mask  and  interest  by  that  of  Portici.  The  snxtii 
of  the  queen,  in  August,  1784,  in  the  ear-  hull  of  that  museum  is  entirely  fillird  with 
dens  at  Versailles,  and  present  him  a  box  lamps  and  candelabras  discoVcrcd  in  the 
containing  a  n)se  and  the  queen^s  portrait,  houses  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
The  time  when  the  cardinal  had  [iromised  Representations  of  these  were  published 
to  pay  for  the  necklace  now  came,  and,  in  1792,  in  93  copi)er-platesi,  exclusive  of 
as  he  did  not  possess  money  sufficient  for  vignettes.  They  mnn  the  ninth  vohinK 
the  purpose,  lie  infonneil  the  jewellers,  of  tlie  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum.  We 
that  tlic  necklace  was  purchased  for  the  find  there  represented  And  explained  iip- 
qucen.  The  jewellers,  after  >vuiting  a  wanis  of  two  hundred  lamps  and  cande- 
long  time  without  obtaining  their  money,  labras  of  bronze  and  terra-cotta.  Tbe 
applied  to  tlie  kiug,  and  thereby  cave  a  ancients  appear  to  have  very  early  a^ 
clew  for  the  detection  of  the  fraud.  By  c|uire<l  the  practic43  of  using  lamps.  '  Tbe 
the  spiitence  of  parliament,  the  deceived  use  of  oil  >vas  not  i)erhap8  known  to  tbe 
cardinal  was  acquitted,  and  tlie  countess  llomons  in  very  remote  ages,  although  the 
of  Larnotte,  convicteil  of  having  emlx'z-  Greeks,  unquestionably,  were  acquainted 
zled  and  sold  the  necklace,  was  sentenced  with  it,  as  ap))ears  from  several  paancM 
to  be  branded,  scourged,  and  {)er|>etuully  in  llerodotiu.  Wo  find,  indeed,  the 
imprisoned.  After  nine  months,  she  figure  of  the  lamp  sculptured  and  en- 
escaped  confinement,  and  fled  to  Kngland,  graved  on  many  of  tlie  most  aneint 
where,  in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  Greek  vase^.  It  is  witli  a  lamp  that  Mer- 
wlio  had  there  sold  the  necklace,  she  cur}',  as  depicted'  on  one  of  these,  lights 
publishfHl  a  |Nimphlet  against  the  court  of  Jupiter,  who  is  represented  scaling  with  • 
Versailles,  and  {mrticularly  against  the  loilder  the  chamlier  of  Alcinena.  Biknl 
queen.  Villet^  and  Cugliostn),  who  had  earth  was  the  sulistance  of  which  iJie 
taken  part  in  the  deception,  wt^re  banish-  (.*arliest  lamps  were  composed,  but  Mibse- 
Cfl  tlie  kingdom.  The  countess  was  foimd,  quontly  we  find  them  of^  various  metals— 
after  a  nocumml  revel,  prt^cipitated  from  of  bronze  more  ])articular]y.  A  few  an- 
a  thinl  story  window  u|)on  the  pavements  ciont  lamps  of  imn  are  also  extant :  Imt 
of  London."  these  are  rare,  either  because  tliat  nicia! 
Lamp.  Tlie  invention  of  lam}M  is  was  little  use<l  tor  the  puqiose,  or  oii  ar- 
asK'nU'd  to  thf  Egyptians.  In  tin*  ft'sti-  count  of  its  more  n*iuly  destnictinn  in  the 
vals  in  honor  of  iMinerva,at  Suis,  in  Low-  gi-ound.  Then*  an*  four  Hfiecimens  in 
er  Egypt,  gn'at  niunbers  of  lamps  were  the  innsuem  of  tli<^  king  of  Naplts  at 
kept  buriiiug.  They  were  known  even  Portici,  when*  tlurn^  is  likewise  on**  ('jir'C'- 
in  the  times  of  Moses  and  Job.  The  men  of  a  lanifi  of  glass.  It  is  entirvi* 
Egyptians  wen;  also  the  first  who  placrd  sc^lid,  and  in  one  single  pii*ce.  Pansania^ 
burning  lamps  hi  the  tombs  with  their  mentions  a  goldeu  Limp  in  the  t(>mplo  ^t' 
dead,  as  an  emblem  of  the  immortality  of  Minerva,  and  St.  Augustine  s|M?aks  «>t* 
the  soul.  From  Eg)'pt,  the  usi>  of  lani})s  la m|)s  of  silver.  Noantupieof  oitlirrkiml, 
was  curried  to  Greece,  where  they  were  however,  has  rea<'lied  motleni  times.  Th" 
also  consecrated  to  Minerva,  the  godd<»s3  testimcmy  of  Pliny,  8t.  Augustine,  and 
of  learning,  its  indicative  of  the  nightly  others,  has  led  to  the  Indief  that  the  aih 
studies  of  the  scholar.  Fnnn  Gn.H?ce,  cients  had  jXTpetual  laiiqis,  and'Li(Vf«^ 
th(!  usi;  of  lamps  passt^l  to  th(;  Romans,  has  composed  his  work  to  establuih  ihi* 
The  first  person  who  is  known  to  have  sup|)osition.  DitTen-nt  authors  menii«^!: 
puhlishifd  a  eolhretion  of  ancient  lain])s,  instances  of  lam|)s,  which,  in  moiitTi 
is  Fortunio  Liceto,  an  Italian,  whose  times,  have  been  found  burning  in  ancient 
chief  drsign  appears  to  have  been  to  sepulchres,  but  were  extinguished  on  Siinii 
prove  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a«*  the  external  air  was  ndmitteil.  Thi' 
inextin;ruishable,  or,  rather,  iK»r|)etually-  most  lamous  instance  is  that  of  the  tumb 
burning  lamps.  Piftro  Santo  IJartoli,  a  of  Tullioia,  daughter  of  Cicero,  <lisci»viT- 
cuuntryman  of  his,  alVrwanls  puhlishcrd  ed  at  Rome,  in  1540.  None  of  iluse  ir- 
at  Rome,  in  the  year  H?ll,  the  collection  stances,  however,  can  In?  consideri'il  ifc* 
of  Ik>llori ;  but  these  engravings  an^  ex-  proved.  The  idea  prolmbly  arot>e  fnwi 
ceedingly  ill  exeeuted  and  unfaithful,  the  iuflammation  of  the  hydrogen  g3& 
Passeri,  however,  another  Italian,  pub-  contained  in  these  caverns,  when  t'\- 
lished,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  acmlemy  plorers  entered  them  with  torches.    Tlic 
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NT  candlesticks  made  use  of  by  the  and  elegant  imagination  of  the  escape  of 

D  their  own  hoiisefl,  were  generally  the  spirit,  in  a  more  aerial  semblance, 

>  a  very  high  stand  on  tlie  ground,  from  its  chrysalis  state.    The  early  Chris- 

mps  supposed  to  have  been  used  tians  adopted,  in  their  monuments,  tbi^ 

foolish  vii^s,  &C.,  in  tlic  gospel,  paean  usage,  together  with  many  others, 

fa  different  kind.    According  to  and  the  lamp  has   been    found   in  the 

and  antiquaries,  tliey  were  a  sort  tombs  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  of  dis- 

lies  made  of  iron  or  potter's  earth,  tiuguished  men    who    embraced    Chris- 

d  about  with  old  Unen,  and  moist-  tiauity.      In  tliose  instances,  it  was,  no 

!t>m  time  to  time,  with  oil.   (MaU.  doubt,  meant  still  more  to  be  illustrative 

2.)     The  lamps  of  Gideon's  sol-  of  that  divine  flame  by  which  they  were 

^ere  of  the  same  kind.    The  can*  inspired,  and  whoso  inward  light  guided 

:,  with  seven  branches,  placed  hi  tliem  tlirough  tlie  many  savage  persecu- 

ctuary  by  Moses,  and  those  which  tions  suffered  by  the  primitive  tollowcrs  of 

in    ailcrwards    prepared    for   the  our  holy  faith.'   Tlie  shapes  of  ancient 

are  said   to  have    been    crystal  lamps,  as  well  as    many  other  ancient 

illed  with  oil,  and  fixed  u[X)n  the  utensils,  have  I)ren  imitated  with  much 

38.    Among  the  Romans,  also,  it  success  by  Mr.  Wedgvyood.    The  princi- 

stomary  to  have  the  lamp  either  {ml  works  to  be  consulted  on  the  subject 

tng  from  the  ceiling,  or  placed  on  of  lamps  are  those  already  quoted,  of 

in  die  room,  since  tlie  use  of  ta-  ]-.iccti,  of  Bellori,  and  of  Passeri ;  Antt- 

is  not  common  to  tliem,  and  tlieir  chita   dTErcolanOj    volume  9  (LuccTue) ; 

!,  in  studying,  as  well  as  at  their  a    Dissertation   sur   un^  Lampe    antique 

was  a  l)alf-recunil)ent  one,  hold-  trouvh  h  Munich  en  175^),  written  by  the 
ir  scroll  or  tiiblets  boibre  them  on  jirince  de  St.  Severe  on  tlie  ouesdon  of 
iiees.  These  stands  were  often  inextinguishable  lamps;  and  tiie  prelim- 
ornamented.  The  most  common  inary  remarks  to  the  description  of  two 
f  them  was  a  trii)od  witli  lion's  antique  lamps  found  at  Nismes,  in  vol. 
om  which  sprung  sometimes  the  2d  of  Millin's  Monununs  Jnidits.  The 
f  a  column,  according  to  one  of  best  \iiin\ya  now  hi  use  are  those  invented 
ers  of  arc^hitecture,  the  disk  placed  by  Argaiid,  at  Geneva,  in  1784.  The 
ive  the  lamp  forming  the  capital,  principle  on  which  the  superiority  of  the 
vessels  were  genemlly  oniumcnted  Argand  lamp  de])ends,  is  the  aamis«on 
ythological  or  allegorical  subjects,  of  a  larger  quantity  of  air  to  the  flame 
cir  shape  varied  greatly.  Some-  than  can  be  done  in  the  common  way. 
t  was  n  simple  disk  with  a  hole  in  This  is  accomplished  by  making  the  wick 
jumference,  through  which  to  jmiss  of  u  circular  fonn,  by  which  means  a  cur- 
ck,  and  another  in  the  middle,  to  rent  of  air  nislies  through  the  cylinder  on 
le  oil  into.  At  other  times,  tliey  which  k  is  placed  with  great  force ;  and, 
ed  the  appearance  of  a  l)oat.  Oc-  along  widi  that  which  has  access  to  the 
.Uy  their  extremity  terminated  in  outside,  excites  the  flame  to  such  a  de- 

thrce  divisions,  according  to  the  ^^i  diat  tlie  smoke  is  entirely  consumed, 

r  of  beaks ;  but  it  would  be  en<lless  Thus  both  ilie  light  and  heat  are  prodi- 

tnpt  to  pursue  these  details.     In-  giously  increased,  the  combustion  being 

ns    were    likewise     oden    found  exceedingly  augmented  by  the  quantity 

upon  them.    Public  ilkiminauons  of  air  admitted  to  the  flame ;  and  what, 

asions  of  national  rejoicing  were  in  common  lamps,  is  dissipated  in  smoke, 

tfi  to  die  Romans.    On  tli«^  birtli-  is  here  converted  into  a  brilliant  fUune. 

f  their  princes,  on  great  religious  This  lamp  is  now  very  much  in  use,  and 

ities,  &c,  diey  suspended  rainiw  at  is  a[)plied,  not  only  to  the  ordinary  piir- 

idows.    Juvenal  and  Persius  l>otli  iioses  of  illumination,  but  also  to  that  of  a 

mention  of  this  usage.     Various  lamp  funiace  for  chemical  of>erations,  in 

3  have  lieen  assigned  for  the  an-  which  it  is  found  to  exceed  ever}'  other 

tractice  of  placing  lamps  in  sepul-  contrivance  yet  invented.    It  consists  of 

One  of  the  most  ingenious,  and  two  nart^  viz.  a  reservoir  for  the  oil,  ami 

s  the  most  satisfactory,  is  that  it  the  lamp  itself.     The  Argand  burner  is 

egorical  of  the  cessation  of  mortal  constnicted  hyibnning  a  hollow,  cylindri- 

r  the  seiMiration  of  the  soul,  which  cal  cavity,  which  receives  oil  from  the 

jients  regarded  as  an  emanation  of  main  body  of  the  lamp,  and,  at  die  same 

in  some  sepulchral  lamjis  we  find  time,  transmits  ah:  through   its  axis,  or 

ired  die  figure  of  die  butterfly,  in  central  hollow.    In  this  cavity  is  phiced  & 

1,  no  doubt,  to  the  equally  cheerful  circular  wick,  attached,  at  bottom,  to  a 

VII.  JM 
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movable  ring.     Thk  ring  is  capable  of  3routh  ran  too  slow,  in  order  to  avoid  a- 

beinff  elevated  or  depref»ed  by  means  of  tinguishing  his  torch,  the  spectators  droit 

a  rack  and  pinion,  or  more  commonly  by  him  on  bv  beating  him  with  the  opa 

a  screw ;  so  that  the  height  of  the  wick  hand.     The  poets  often   allude   to  the 

may  be  varied  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  delivery  of  the  torch  fifom  one  to  tk 

flame.    On  the  outside,  is  placed  a  glass  other. 

chimney,  which  is  capable  of  transmitting  Labupblack.  (See  CarhonA 
a  current  of  air,  on  the  same  principles  as  Lamprey  (pdroitivzon).  This  fish  hii 
a  common  smoke  flue.  When  this  lamp  a  long  and  slender  oody,  resembliiig  tfas 
is  lighted,  tlie  combustion  is  vivid,  and  the  of  the  eel.  The  skin  has  no  scales/but  ii 
light  intense,  owing  to  the  free  and  rapid  covered  with  a  glutinous  mucus.  Tix 
supply  of  air.  The  flame  docs  not  waver,  sea-lamprey,  which  is  sometinies  liie 
and  the  smoke  is  wholly  consumed.  The  largest  si)ecie8,  grows  to  a  very  large  aXj 
brilUancy  of  the  light  is  still  further  in-  having  been  seen  of  five  or  six  pouadi 
creased,  if  the  air  be  made  to  impinge  weight  Its  color  is  dusli^,  iiregukrij 
laterally  against  tlie  flame.  This  is  done  marked  with  dirty  yellow.  In  the  moudi 
either  by  contractinfftlie  glass  chinmey  near  are  jplaced  20  rows  of  small  teeth,  di^xa- 
the  blaze,  so  as  to  mrect  the  air  uiwords,  or  e<l  m  circular  order,  and  placed  &r  bMk 
by  placing  a  metallic  button  over  the  blaze,  near  die  throat,  four,  five  and  six  in  eadi 
so  as  to  spread  the  internal  current  outward,  row.  The  branckitB  are  situated  wiitin 
The  Afgand  lamps  are  called,  in  France,  seven  apertures  that  exist  on  each  side  of 
Uunpes  h  ^mnquet,  or,  more  briefly,  ^mn-  the  neck.  This  fish,  as  its  name  indiftw^ 
qtuis,  from  an  artist  of  the  name  of  possesses  the  power  of  sucking  and  ai^ 
^uinqud^  iu  Paris,  with  whom  Argaud  heriug  to  stones.  The  mouth  is  of  a 
was  connected.  To  avoid  the  shade  oc-  round  form,  resembling  that  of  a  feeefa, 
casioned  in  common  lamps,  by  the  reser-  and,  like  that  animal,  it  can  adhere  Id 
voir  for  the  oil  l>eing  under  the  flame,  va-  any  substance  with  neat  firmness.  The 
rious  contrivances  have  been  introduced,  sca-lamprey,  although  properly  an  inhab> 
In  which  the  reservoir  is  ))Iaced  at  a  dis-  itant  of  salt  water,  like  tne  salmon  and 
tance  from  tlio  flame.  In  the  astral  and  other  marine  fish,  is  found  at  ceitain  na- 
sinumbrai  lamps,  the  principle  of  which  sons  of  the  ye«r  in  rivers.  The  hmpm 
was  invented  bv  count  Ruiiiford,  the  oil  is  was  at  one  time  considered  as  a  great  del- 
contained  in  a  large  horizout^il  rin^,  hav-  icacy  by  the  English ;  and  a  surfeit  on 
ing  a  burner  at  tlie  centre,  commuiucating  them  caused  the  death  of  Henry  I.  In 
witli  the  rinjf  by  two  or  more  tubes  placed  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  so  highly  ww 
like  rays.  The  ring  is  place<l  a  litde  below  they  esteemed,  that  protections  ww 
tlie  level  of  the  flame,  and  from  its  large  granted  to  such  vessels  as  might  biiiif 
surface  aflbnls  a  supply  of  oil  for  many  Uiem  in  ;  and  his  successor  issued  a  war- 
hours.  A  small  a})crture  is  Icfl  for  tiie  ad-  rant  to  William  of  Nantes,  for  supplvioc 
mission  or  escape  of  air,  in  the  upper  ])art  him  and  his  anny  witli  this  article  of  rood 
of  the  ring.  When  these  \am\ysi  overflow,  wherever  tliey  might  happen  to  maith. 
it  is  usually  because  tlie  ring  is  not  kept  The  lamprey  is  still  considered  a;*  a  delican* 
jicrfectly  horizontal,  or  else  because  the  air-  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  has  loit 
hole  is  obstructed — a  circumstance  which  much  of  its  value  as  an  anicle  of  food 
may  even  hap{>cu  from  filling  the  lump  too  During  cold  weather,  tliis  fisli  conceals  it- 
hi^li  witli  oil.  (For  an  account  of  Davy's  self  in  the  crevices  of  rocks ;  and  it  is  t 
saiety  lamp,  see  Damps.)  usual  expedient  with  anglers  to  fbnn  phs 
Lampadepuoroi  (Gr.  Xa/i>r.i;,  a  torch,  extending  to  the  water  side  iu  the  \icinitr 
and  <pep(a,  to  carry).  In  the  torch -races  of  of  its  haunts;  into  these  a  little  blood  0 
the  ancient  Greeks,  the  successful  com-  thro^vn,  to  induce  the  lamprey  to  como 
petitor  was  called  XaiiiTadfi<popo(,  and  the  forth,  when  it  is  readily  taken.  The  hm- 
race  itself^  Xaitnairj^ooitia.  Tlicsc  races  prey,  so  celebrated  among  tlie  eracures  of 
took  place  in  Alliens,  at  the  FiUca'  ancient  Rome,  appears  to  ha\'e  been  a  &<fa 
nalia,  Protnethea,  PanaiheiKBO,  and  some  ofanothergenus--tliomurcena,oriiiiimi»- 
other  festivals.  The  iimncrs  were  tlireo  phis.  This  fish,  with  the  bass  iUmu], 
youths.  It  was  decided  by  lot  who  should  and  a  species  of  mullet  {myxo\  fonned 
begin.  He  coinmenrcd  his  race,  and,  if  the  pride  of  Roman  fbasts — the  tripatimaL 
his  torch  was  extinguished  before  he  (See  P/iny,  lib.  35,  cap.  12.)  T1i€« 
reached  the  goal,  ho  gave  it  to  llie  second,  lamprc}^?  were  reared  with  tlie  greatest 
and  this  one,  in  a  similar  cose,  to  tlie  third,  care,  and  at  an  enormous  expense  iu  aiti- 
He  who  C4uri(?d  the  toiTh  burning  to  the  ficial  fish-ponds.  Pliny  gives  some  cu- 
goal  was  the  victor  (\anna6t}<popoi).    If  a  rious  detods  on  this  head ;  he  savs,  Lu- 
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formed  a  fish-pond,  near  Naples,  of  already  in  existence  aroong  the  natives. 

2e,  that  the  fish  it  contained,  after  On  his  return  to  Endanu,  in  1797,  be 

ith,  sold  for  4,000,000  of  sesterces  published  a  pamphlet  (Education  pursu- 

)00);   but  Hirrius  was  the  first  to  ed  in  tlie  Maclnis  Asylum)  giving  some  ac- 

pond  for  lampreys  alone.    On  one  count  of  the  method  and  his  experience, 

in,  when  Coesar  gave  an  entertain-  A  few  years  afler,  Lancaster  began  to  ap- 

t>  the  people,  Hirrius  funiislied  him  ply  the  method,  and  introduced  some  im- 

000  of  these  fisli.  They  also  ap-  provements,  enabling  him  to  manage  and 
'  have  been  kept  as  pets ;  thus  the  teach  a  greater  number  of  children  than 
ited  orator  Hortensius  wept  bitterly  had   previously  been   attempted.     It  is 

death  of  a  favorite  lamprey,  and  evident  that  neitlier  of  these  gentlemen 

a,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  oniainontcd  can  be  strictly  called  tlie  inventor  of  tlie 

th  jewels.    The  bite  of  the  mursiia  system,  altliough  both  are  entided  to  great 

3emed  so  poisonous  by  tlie  fislier-  praise  for  the  improvements  wliich  the}' 

hat  they  adopted  great  caution  to  introduced.    It  has,  in  fact,  been  long  in 

t  its  effects,  seizing  the  animal  by  use  among  the  Oriental  nations.    Doctor 

ad  witi)  a  f6rcc\ts,  and  rubbing  its  Bell,  as  we  have  mentioned,  borrowed  it 

Bgainst  some  hard  substance  to  de-  from  the  natives  in  Hindostan,  ond  Slmler 

IB  teeth,  and  l>eat  it  on  the  tail,  (l^cetchtSj  &c.)  speaks  of  it  as  employed 

(as  is  now  supposed  witli  regard  to  in  Algiers.     To  Lancaster,  however,  is 

:  was  thought  that  the  life  resided,  due  the  nobler  praise  of  having  disinter- 

an  several  other  S|)ecics  of  lam-  estedly  devoted  nimself  to  tlie  task  of  dif- 

j)d  muraenas,  some  of  which  iuliub-  fusing  a  knowledge  of  this  pkn  of  in- 

Toasts  and  rivers,  for  information  on  structiou  in  two  worida     He  began  his 

we  refer  to  doctor  Mitchell's  pa|)er  labors  in  England,  in  1803.    The  object 

Fiskes  qf  JVeur  York  (New  York  was  at  firat  to  procure  a  cheap  means  of 

"ruis.),  and  Mr.  Lesueui^s  on  ^mer-  instruction  for  the  poorer  classes,  who,  it 

ktranas  (Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.).  is  well  known,  were  then  unprovided  for 

CASTER,  sir  James,  an  early  English  in  most  countries  of  Europe.    Lancaster 

tor,  made  a  voyage  to  Americ^i  in  received  great  encouragement  ftom  manv 

fterwards  sailed  round  die  cape  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  EIngland, 

!4o|)e,  and  visited  Ceylon  and  Pulo  which  enabled  him  to  travel    over  the 

'{.  In  1504,  he  engaged  in  a  predato-  kingdom,  delivering  lectures,  giving  in- 

edition  to  South  America ;  in  IGOO,  stnicdon,  and  fonning  schools.    Flatter- 

with  a  fleet  to  the    East   Indite,  ed  by  splendid  patronage,  and  by  prom- 

1  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  king  ises  of  support  which  were  never  realized, 
len,  and  establislied  a  friendly  cor-  he  was  induced  to  embark  in  an  exton- 
dence  with  tlie  state  of  Bantam,  in  sive  school  establishment,  at  Tooting,  to 
ind  of  Java.  Lancaster,  in  his  last  which  his  own  resources  proving  une- 
',  procured  some  information  reki-  aual,  he  abandoned  his  establishment,  and 

a  nordi-west  passage  to  the  East  tlirew  himself  on  his  own  talents,  and  on 

which  occasioned  the  subsequent  tlie  liberality  of  tlie  public  at  large ;  but, 

tions  of  Hudson  and  others.    Baf-  being  disappointed  m    his  expectations, 

e  the  name  of  Lancaster's  sound  to  and  unwilling  to  submit   to   prescribed 

a  which  he  discovered  in  74°  of  terms,  which  he  considered  as  implying 

latitude.    (See  the  collections  of  some  fault  on  his  part,  when  no  fauK 

n  (voL  iii),  and  Purchas  (vol.  i),aud  really  existed,  he  left  England  in  disgust, 

\clc  Polar  Exptditwns,)  and,  about  1820,  visited  America.     He 

CASTER,  Joseph,  the  promulgator  had  previously  published  Improvement  in 

symem  of  mumal  instruction,  may  Education  (1803);    a  Letter  on  the  best 

airded  as  one  of  the  most  useful  Means  of  Bklucating  and  Employing  the 

'his  age.  He  was liom  in  1771,  wis  Poor  in  Ireland  (1805);   OuUines  of  a 

Quaker,  and  still  maintains  the  habits  Plan  for  the  Education  of  ChiMren ;  Ac- 

lanners  of  that  persuasion.    It  has  count  of  die  Proffrets  of  J.  Lancaster^ 

nade  a  subject  of  dispute  whether  Plan    for    the    Education    of  Children 

BellorMr.  Lancaster  is  the  inventor  (1810);    Report  on  the  Promss  of  his 

system  of  mutual  or  monitorial  in-  Plan  from  the  Year  1793  (1812). 

90.    The  fects  in  tlie  case  seem  to  Lakcaster,  in  Pennsylvania.  (See  Jip- 

tae :  the  reverend  iloctor  Bell,  an  pmdix  to  this  volume.) 

h  chaplain  in  the  East  Indies,  prac-  Lance  ;  a  weapon  consisting  of  a  long 

i  system  of  mutual  instruction,  in  shaft,  with  a  shaip  point,  much  used,  par- 

B,  which  he  found,  at  least  in  part  ticulariy  before  the  invention  of  fire-arma. 
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It  was  common  nmon^  the  Greeks  and  prevent  the  lance  point  firom  penetnithic 

Rotiians.    The  Macedonian  phalanx  was  tof)  far.    The  other  end  has  an  iron  cap^ 

anned  with  it,  and  it  was  thr  chief  weap-  to  ])rcvent  its  splitting.    The  point  ha»  • 

on  of  tJio  Roman  infantry.    The  javelin,  vmaJI  flag,    intended,  by   its  waving,  to 

or  piluniy  was  but  secondary.    The  lance  frighten  the  horses  of  the  enemy.     AVlw 

is    found    among  ahnost  ail  uncivilized  not  in  use,  the  lance  is  corriod  in  a  leatb- 

tribcj:  it  was  tiie  chief  wea]x>n  in  the  mid-  em  shoe,  by  the  riglit  stirrup,  depeD<l(« 

(ile  ages,  and  is  now  considered  one  of  by  a  leailieni  thong  on  the  right  arm.    h 

the  most  cfTective  lu-ms  of  cavalry.    The  iLse,  it  is  carried  under  the   right  ann. 

lance  of  the  knight,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  This  weapcHi  requires  a  practised  lioi»^ 

of  a  peculiar  form.    Near  the  lower  end,  man.    (See  PiJke.) 

it  was  very  thick,  witli  a  deep  opening,  in        Lancelot  of  the  Lake  ;   the  nam? 

which  the  arm  was  placed  wlien  the  lance  of  one  of  the  paladins  celebrated  in  ibf 

was  put  in  rest,  pivp<iratory  to  a  charge,  traditions  and  fables  relating  to  kins  Ar- 

Inunediately  in  front  of  the  opening,  the  thur  (<].  v.),  or  the  Roiiud  Table.    Ar- 

lanco  was  from  1  to  lj|  feet  in  diameter,  conling  to  tradition,  Lancelot  was  the  ami 

and  slojied  off  towards  the  upper  end,  of  Btm,  king  of  Brucio,   and,  alkr  lit* 

which  was  from  ^  to  )  of  an  inch  in  di-  fatiier's  death,  >vas  educated  \iy  the  fiin 

ameter.      From  tliis  weai)on  the  small  Viviana  (tlie  Lady  of  the   Lake),    'fbr 

bands,  of  which  the  cavalry  of  the  middle  youth  having  given  proofs  of  great  vaicf. 

ages  consisted,  took  their  name.    A  lance  she  took  him  to  Cranialat,  to  the  court  vi 

denoted  a  man  at  arms  (horseman  com-  king  Arthur,and  requested  hini  to  make  him 

pletely  armed)  with  four  or  five  attendants,  one  of  his  knights,  and  to  admit  hiiu  totlv 

Among  the  French,  in  the  fiileenth  cen-  numlier  of  the  heroes  of  the  Round  T^. 

tuiy,  these  attendants  consisted  of  three  Arthur,  with  his  sword  (escaiibor)f  dubbed 

archers,  one  coiUillier  (so  named  from  the  him  knight,  and   I^ncclot   sulisequeiith 

long,  bnjad   dirk  in  liis  l)elt),  and   one  distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinan 

]>agc  or  valet    The  introduction  of  fire-  deeds  and  great  heroism  amongst  all  die 

arms  gradually  led  to  the  disu8o  of  tlit*  paladins  of^the  Round  Table.     His  lorr 

lance  in  the  West  of  Europe,  though  it  for  Grenevro,  the  be^intiful  wife  of  Arthur, 

continued  among  the  Turks,  Albanians,  and  his  disregard  of  Mor^na,  a  fain*,  ui-! 

Tartars,  (/ossjickM,   Poles  and    Russians,  the  sister  of  Arthur,  placed  the  knij;':: «: 

and  other  Sclavonic  triln.^,  among  wlium  the  most  dangerous  and  mar\-elloiis  silui- 

it  was  hornt;  by  liglit-armed  cavalr}',  on  tioiis,  from  which,  however,   he  uliray? 

fleet  lioi>>i»s«.     I'  rederic  tht;  (in'ut,  seeing  extricated  himstrlf  by  his  valor  and  ih? 

tlie  ailvantagcous  iLse  made  of  this  weap-  assistance  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.    H»* 

on  by  tluj  Poles,  gave  it  to  a  |)ortioii  of  fnially  succeetled  to  the  tlirone  of  his  u- 

his  cavalry,  mid  afterwards  formed    an  cestor?,  afler  having  defeated  king  Chn- 

entirt^  regiment  of  lanrei-s.     The  Austri-  das,  the  niunlen»r  of  his  fiithcr,  but  w» 

ans  followed,  antl  soon  established  tlin*e  slain  by  Monlrec,  the  nephew  and  niur- 

regiments  of  UfUans,  as  ihey  were  tenned.  dcrer  of  Arthur,  whom  Lancelot  wshe«! 

Aller  the  partition  of  Polaml,  many  I*oh*s  to  punish.     In  his  laaj  moments,  Vivkmi 

entered  the  I'Vench  serviee,  and  a  body  apfK-ared  to  liini,  and,  with  a  gende  Idts, 

of  Polisli  lancers  wjls   established.     Tlie  took  the  last  bn^ath  from  the  lips  of  iho 

war  with  Kussin,  in  which  the  elfieii'ney  dying  hero,  who  was  the  sole  survivor  •f 

of  the  lance  in  the  hands  of  the  Cost^iicks,  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table.     His  r^ 

particularly  in  1812,  w;l^  strikingly  tnani-  mains  wen^  taken  to  his  castle,  and  iheF 

fluted,  brought  this  weapon  into  still  nion;  deposited  near  those  of  the  iH^autiful  tii- 

repute,  and  the  Prussians  formed    three  nevra.     This  tnulition  has  been  varioiwh 

regiments  of  UhlaiiJt.  The  French  lancers  handled  by  ix)ets. 

were  formed   in    1{^1:3,  to  eoptj  with  tlie         Lancerotta  ;  oneoftheCanar)-i3Li»lH 

Coss/icks.      Almost    all    the    armies   of  (See  Canaries.) 

Kur«)|K*  now  liave  regiments  of  lancers.         Lanfranc,   a  prelate  of  tJie    eleveLtii 

To  use  the  lane.e  with  etfi'ct,  however,  century,  distinguished  by  his  learning  aad 

requires  nnieh  practice.     The  lances  now  abilitiis,  as  well  as  by  "his  oi»|)osition  ii- 

in  use, among  the  Knropean  cavalry,  have  Rome;,  was  bom  in  1005,  at   ravia,  and. 

a  shafl  of  ash  or  beech  wood,  8,  P2,  or  after  having  Uwn  for  some  time  a  pit^tc*- 

even  1(»  feet  long,  with  a  steel  point,  H  or  sor  of  junspnidence  at   Avranchi's.  as*- 

10  inches  long,  and,  to  prev(»nt  this  beuig  sumed  the  cowl,  antl  was  elcinotl  prior  of 

hewn  ofl',  the  shaft  is  guarded   by  two  the  abbtiy  of  Bee  in  1044.     In  1050,  he 

strii>s  of  iron,   U  to  2  feet  long,  below  entered  into  a  dispute  with    Berengariu» 

which  on  iron  bull  is  sometimes  placed  to  of  Touni,  at  Rome^  recocting  the  dor- 
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<»f  tnnaubstaDdatioii,  and  maintained  ure  of  their  landlords — a  class  of  peopk, 

tcmtroverBy  against  him,  not  only  ])er-  who,  in  afTairs  of  common  interrat,  are 

liy  before  the  general  council  held  in  scarcely  permitted  to  hear,  and  never  to 

nty,  but  subsequently  in  his  writiugs.  speak ;  whose  duty  is  obcdieuee  to  their 

»  years  after,  he  exchanged  his  priory  natural  masters,  the   proprietors  of  the 

he  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caen,  in  land.    But,  if  these  relations  are  carefully 

nandv ;  and  when  William,  the  sove-  examined,  this  view  is  found  to  be  c^n- 

:  of  that  duchy,  acquired  tlie  English  nected   with   palpable  errors.       1.   It  is 

le  by  conquest,  tlie  interest  of  that  wrong  to  suppose  tliat  the  banding  togetli- 

:e  procured  his  election,  in  1070,  to  er  of  men  in  a  state  is  connected  insepara- 

rchbisliopric  of  Canterbury,  then  Ije-  bly  with  the  appropriation  of  landed  prop- 

i  vacant  by  tlie  deposition  of  Stigand.  erty,  and  that  tliis  constitutes  tlie  distinc- 

0  superintendence  of  this  diocese,  he  tion  between  wandering  hordes  and  civil 

eariy  involved    in   a   contest    with  society.   Even  nomadic  nations  have  some 

D88,  archbishop  of  York,  respecting  general  idea  of  tlie  exclusive  right  of  their 

iriinacy,  which  was  decided  in  his  descendants  to  the  lands  which  they  have 

.    Lanfranc  was  an  able  |jolitician,  been  in  the  habit  of  i)eriodically  occupy- 

?U  as  a  munificent  |)relate.    He  died  ing,  and  wliore  they  have  fbmid  support 

yBS>,     His  writings  were  printed  in  fur  themselves  and  their  cattle.     They 

rolume,  folio,  1647.  esteem  it  an  attack  upon  their  essential 

.ND.  Propertt  is.     [The  following  rights,  for  anotlicr  family  or  tribe  to  usurp 

e,  translated  from  the  German  Con-  tliese  pastures,  just  as  hunters  consider  it  a 

Hom- Lexicon^  has    more    (mrticulur  violation  of  their  privileges,  when  their 

snce  to  the  state  of  tilings  existiug  in  hunting  grounds  are  contracted  by  the 

>pe.    Much  of  the  speculation,  how-  encroachment  of  settlers,  or  by  the  incur- 

is  of  a  general  nature,  and  wu  have  sions  of  strangers   in  pursuit  of  game, 

^ht  the  whole  article  might  prove  Hence  A bmhnmse])arated  from  Lot  TCren- 

jninteresting  to  our  readero.]     The  esis,  xiiL)    The  various  treaties  of  the 

ons  of  landed  property  are  among  Euro])ean  settlers  with  tlie  savages  of  the 

lost  complicated  and  most  important  American  wilds  clearly  sliow  how  deeply 

vil  sociut)'.    They  lie  at  the  iounda-  the  ide^iof  tlie  rights  of  tribes  and  fhmiiies 

^f  almost  all  the  relations  and  insti-  in  the  soil  is  rooted  in  nature,  and  how 

IS  of  the  state.    On  their  right  direc-  fully  it  is  developed  long  before  the  rude 

depend  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  inhabitants  have  united  under  a  regular 

nonwealth.    They  mark  the  transi-  government    3.  The  division  of  territo- 

fiom  one  step  of  refinement  to  nn-  ly   among   private    owners  takes   place 

'  (bunting  and  tLsliing,  raising  of  cattit',  much  later,  is  not  insefwirably  connected 

uhiire  conducted  by  slaves  and  bond-  with  the  puqioses  of  a  state,  and  is  inca- 

or  by  freemen,  with  or  without  a  imhlo,  at  any  time,  of  absolute  perfection, 

in  the  soil).    These  relations  express  \Ve  must  remember,  on  the  one  hand,  that 

ancient    hostility    between    various  a  division  of  this  nature  takes  place  before 

B9  of  people,  b(;t>veen  hunters,  herds-  the  idea  of  the  true  purposes  of  a  state  is 

and  husbandmen,  l)etween  city  and  matured ;  and,  on  the  oUier,  experience 

pp,  &c.      NevertlielesB,    hardly  any  shows,  that  even  a  very  regularly  consti- 

ict  of  lawand  iwlitics  has  l3een"imTS-  tuted  state  may  exist  in  connexion  with 

jd  with  so  little  profoundness.    In  no  llie  original  community  of  property  ui 

has    pnjudicc  gaine<i  such  an  as-  the  soil.    But  the  assi'rtion  of  thericht  of 

ency,  and  resulted  in  such  inqxirtant  private  property  in  the  soil,  liefbre  the  aa- 

?quences.    Almost  all  modem  con-  semblage  of  men,  for  common  purposes, 

ions  have  taken  lunde<l  property  for  has  given  rise  to  states,  is  so  rare,  that 

lasis  of  their  most  important  institu-  perhajw  histor}-  offers  no  precedent  of  it, 

,  and  given  th<;  owners  of  lan<l  a  exrejit  in  the  case  of  some  Robinson  Cni- 

ir  over  the  other  menil>crs  of  soci-  soe,  who  has  claimed  tlie  ownerehip  of 

he  coiLsequences  ofwhirh  areappor-  some  unappropriated  territory  on  which 

Di»«tinguishe(l   writers    have   even  chance  had  thrown  him,  and,  what  is 

so  far  as  to  call  owners  of  land  the  more  to  the  puqiose,  a  proper  ownerehip 

true  citizens — the  nation,  properiy  so  in  the  soil  can  arise  only  in  and  for  the 

d;  and  all  others  who  chance  to  have  purjioses  of  a  state;  and  tliis  right  is  al- 

mmedinte  shuro  in  the  soil  of  the  ways  different  from  tliat  which  obtains  in 

where  they  reside,  are  styled  by  til om  regard   to  movable  property.    The  oon- 

!  Btrangcre — tenants  at  will — a  home-  fusion  of  diese  two  relations,  in  law  so 

nbble,  deiiendent  on  the  good  pleas-  essentially  different,  arises  from  tlie  cir- 

34* 
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cuinstancc  that  tlie  some  name  is  applied  Bhall  liecomc  scrriccablo  to  his  ends.    He 
to  botli,  and  is  the  source  of  those  uuiikt-  iiiipre88t;s  iiik>ii  tliiiigH  tho  stump  of  kii 
ous  errorH,  the  evil  ooiisequeiicirs  of  which  own  ing:enuity,  and  exercises  tlrnt  domii- 
are  felt  in  ever}'  vein  of  the  body  politic,  ion  of  niuid  over  matter,  tlie  extension  oi 
3.  Kant  has  ])arucularly  shown  that  gen-  which  is  an  important  puit  of  his  dettjn}. 
nine  property  (and  a  ])oss<^on  not  de-  There  is  therefore  a  kind  of  property  iode^ 
pendent  on  actual   occu|)ation,  with  all  pendent  of  that  given  by  tlie  uaatitudoBi 
the  consequences  that  result  from  it)  arises  of  tlie  state,  but  not  uaalieuable.    .\s  a 
first  in  and  by  tlie  state.    Before  him,  man  posscsises  notliiug  iu  nature,  but  thr 
men  were  led  away,  by  the  customary  labor  which  he  incorporates  with  it,  tfafl 
ideas  of  positive  law,  to  n>g(uxl  the  occu-  is,  the  fonn  which  he  ^ves  it,  this  ri^ 
])ntion  of  property  as  an  act  by  which  an  ceases  when  the  effects  of  tlie  labor  « 
object  of  nature  becomes,  once  for  all,  lost,  and  tho  fonn  ^-anishcs.    Nature  fan 
united  witli  the  person  of  the  |K)ssessor,  in  a  tendency  to  efface  the  impresnoos  of 
such  a  manner  that  every  other  person  art ;  the  Immnn  form  loses  its  symnMinr, 
must  alistain  from  tlie  use  of  it,  even  the  tanuul  beast  returns  to  his  native  nili- 
though  the  owner  should  loave  it  unein-  ness,  and  the  cultivute<l  field  to  in  ibr- 
ployed  (if  it  be  a  piece  of  land  wholly  un-  mer  sterility.    Tht;  effects  of  labor  m 
cultivated),  or  be  without  the  ability  suit-  lost ;  and,  if  a  second  now  appromiaiB 
ably  to  use  it  (as  if  it  includes  a  large  dis-  the  object,  when  it  is  rclinquislied  by  iIr 
trict).    But  there  U  no  reason,  aside  from  first,  he  deprives  no  one  of  tlie  fruits  ui 
tlie  positive  law  of  the  land,  whv  one  man  his  labor,  and  there  is  no  question  ot 
should  be  authorized  to  bind  fJ)rever  the  prop'rly.    4.   This  view  of  the  niLjrtt 
will  of  others ;  and  it  is  impossible  in  re-  shows  that  the  state  is  not  to  he  loofxd 
gard  to  the  soil,  because,  in  this  way,  it  U|N>n  its  a  combination  of  landed  propria 
would  be  made  forever  de|)endent  upon  tors ;  for  they  have  liecoine  lauded  propn- 
tlie  will  oC  i\m  first  ]>osscssor,  and  others  etors  onl^  by  means  of  the  state  itelt': 
might  be  cxclude^l  from  tlie  ver}'  means  and  it  is  just  as  alMurd  to  derive  the  exis?- 
of  existence.    Hence  private  pro{>erty  in  euce  of  the  state  from  soinetliing  thai  i^ 
land  is  among  the  institutions  which  are  ceived  existence  from  it,  as  to  consider  no- 
first  established  by  the  state ;  but  it  must  bility  older  than  sovereignty,  and  mdt- 
be  ohsiTved,  tliat  Uiese  still  ixMiiain  subject  iH>ndeitt  of  it.    It  is  hkewise'unfoundi.'d  ir. 
to  altenition  whenever  the    good  of  the  a  historical  iH)int  of  view.     In  tiie  hi.<i«n 
state  S4»oms  to  require  it.    Ajmrt  from  tlie  of  all  states,  we  return,  with  the  fullertctr- 
fltiae,  a  man  Ikls  no  unalienable  property  tainty,  to  the  periml  when  the  soil  »^ 
but  his  own   person,  and  a  claim  u{M)n  connnon  to  all  the  inhabitants,  and  to  ibe 
others  for  a  regard  to  his  personal  dignity,  sul)se(iuent  period,  when  it  was  peganW 
which  arises  from  the  worth  of  his  naturc,  as  the  riglitliil  possc^si(m  of  a  rcrtaiu  Clt.- 
and  makes  it  unlawful  for  others  to  use  ily  or  community.    The  family  occu^a- 
him  menilyas  the  histrumentof  their  own  tion  is  obviously  the  olik'st  fonn  of  ne- 
purposes,  or  to  avail  themselves  of  his  stricted  possession,  which  unfolded  iwlt* 
I>owers,  or  the  fruits  of  them,  against  his  first  in  tlie  {Nitriarchal  government,  aui  -^ 
will.     Lal)or  is  therefore  thi>  foundation  to  he  seen  in  the  origin:d  constitution  *i 
of  property,  apart  fn)ui  the  institutions  of  almost  every  st:ite.    The  origin  of  fiuui:v 
the  sUittJ ;  and  its  visible  sign,  that  is,  the  pn>|)eily  ran  \h*  traced  only  to  the  iuin."*- 
altenition  of  form  ]>n>duce(l  by  it,  gives  diate  gift  of  a  higher  power.     Thas  JlIj'.'- 
itoiice  to  otlurs  that  they  nrv.  to  al>staiii  vah  ])romise<i  to  the  family  of  Abreluii. 
fn)ni  till'  use  of  tht^  arti(*lo  thus  appropri-  the  land  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  JonL::: 
uiivl.     IJy  labor,  a  man  connects  a  jKirt  and  the  North  Americiui  tril>e>t  lurriU- it.-^ 
of  liini^i'if  wiiii  a  given  subject ;  but  this  right   of  the  red   men   to   their  humui: 
relation  is  not  mrnal ;  it  continue^j  only  gn»nnds  to  a  s|ieeial    gil\  <if  tlie  Gmc 
whil«' tiie  lorni  impressed  on  it  by  such  Spirit.     Ileuce  we  sec  the  reason  wh^..:: 
owner  remains ;   for  the  labor  bestoweil  all  the  early  divisioiiH  of  torriton',  iiiif 
by  nirn  on  natural  materials  is  only  an  important  {Xirtioii  of  the  land,  or  a' ptTiua- 
alteration   of  the  relations  of  form  and  nent  tux,  as  the  tenth  of  all   the  IruiiN 
pla'v;  it  leads  to  no  new  product.     3lan  was  presi»r\'ed  for  the  sen-ice  of  tlu*  w- 
c^n  crrate  n«)thing  new.     This  privilege  tional   deities.      From  comincm  pio|vrn 
natun;  luts  rrsmcdto  herself  by  etenial  tliere  arosc^  mider  the  imtriarchal  doinii:- 
and  uiK'hangcahlo  law>;  but  inancunonly  ion,  the  exclusive  riglit  of  the  founder 
alter  the  forms  and  relations  of  natural  of    the    family  ;    for,    while    the  ollcA 
productions,  and  bring  tluMu  into  connex-  memlwr    is    the    representatiw    of  tbt 
ions  in  which  iho  creative  (lower  of  nature  whole,  it  belongs  to  Kim  to  divide  ibe 
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common  soil  among  the  different  mem-  In  the  coustitution  of  communities,  the 
bera.     If  the  population  increases,  and  property  of  the  whole  belongs  to  the  asso- 
circumstauces  prevent  the  sending  out  of  eiates  collectively  (and  commonly  a  por- 
coloDies,  or  the  wandering  of  a  purtof  tlic  tion  to  the  divinities  of  the  countjy  and 
laniily,  nothing  remains  but    to  procure  theheadof  the  society) ;  and  on  account 
from  the  ground  a  richer  8U{>{)Iy  of  pro-  of  tlic  military  constitution  of  most  early 
visions  by  regular  cultivation ;  and,  when  connnunitics,  which  are  constantly  in  a 
the  wandering  tribes,  who  before  subsisted  state  of  defence  or  of  aggression,  they  are 
by  hunting,  submit  to  the  more  arduous  obliged  to  take  measures  that  tltcrc  shall 
labors  of  agriculture,  a  division  of  the  ter-  always  be  a  competent  numlxir  of  al>le- 
ritory  into  portions,  which  are  secured  to  bodied   warriors,  and  also  that  no  one 
individuals   by  conditions  more  or  less  shall  \ie  suffered  to  accumulate  too  much 
settled,  cannot  be  avoided.    But  die  fonns  by   purchase    or   inheritance.    Hence  a 
uuder  which  this  iin]K)rtant  change  takes  number  of  lots  are  laid  out,  each  sufii- 
place  are  almost  infinite.    Sometimes  the  cicnt  to  sup{)ort  a  family  of  freemen,  and 
land  is  divided  among  individuals  ever)*  laws  are  enacted  to  restrain  the  further 
year ;  sometimes  it  is  assigned  to  the  })rin-  divisjoii,  sis  well  as  tlie  amalgamation  of 
cipal  niemben  of  tlie  stock,  the  elders  of  the  divisions  previously  made.    This  was 
the  trilie,  and  by  them  subdivided  arriong  the  vaxsc  particularly  in  Sparta,  but  tlie 
the  inferior  members.     This  is  seldom  plan  failed.    In  Rome,  before  the  laws  of 
done,  however,  witliout  a  compensation,  the  12  tables,  there  was  a  similar  institu- 
The  comi)ensation,  for  the    most   part,  tion,  and  die  consequence  was,  that  die 
consists  of^  a  certain  part  of  the  produc-  lot  of  a  Roman,  or  his  family  property, 
tioDs  of  the  soil,  or  of  a  sum  of  money,  could  not  1m?  taken  from  him,  or  sold  by 
fixed  ^vithout  regard  to  the  han'est.    The  him  to  imoth(.>r.    As  Rome  retained  many 
idea  of  common  property  gradually  ilied  nilics  of  the  patriarehal  government,  and 
a>vay,  esi)eciaily   when  private  property  these  had  an  im]M)rtnnt  influence  upon  all 
ipnew  up  in  particular  cases,  or  in  neigh-  their  civil  histitutions,  it  was  impossible  for 
lioring  tril)e8,  along  with  the  annual  divis-  the  relations  of  landed  proiierty  to  be  free 
ion ;  and  the  head  of  the  tribe,  instead  of  from  it.    The  community  in  general  had 
remaining  the  manager  of  the  common  a  large  landed  property',  which  was  daily 
property,  became  its  exclusive  possessor,  increased  by  sucr(;ssful  wars  (the  con- 
This  has  been  the  state  of  things  in  most  quered  l)eing  usually  deprived  of  a  part  of 
of  die  countries  in  the  south  of^Vsia;  and  their  territory);  bul  the  ruling  patrician 
ve  find  traces  of  it  till  a  vcr>'  lute  |M;riod,  families  were  the  only  real  gainers  by  the 
eve;'  in  Europe,  in  which  a  ])atriarehal  addition.      The  soil  was  divided  among 
government,  but  slightly  modified  by  die  them ;  and,  in  fuct,  it  would  have  l>een  of 
g».tneral  constitution  of  the  country,  has  liule  use  to  that  class  of  citizens  who  sub- 
obtained,  till  modem  times  in  tht;  Scot-  sisted  on  the  income  of  their  original  lot, 
tirih  Highlands.    Everv'  tril)e  there  viewed  because  men  were  wanting  for  the  piir- 
itself  as  a  family,  and  the  eldest  member,  pos**sof  ugiiculture.    This  want  of  lanor- 
or  laird,  as  the  master.    The  territory-  of  ers  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  patricians 
the  clan  was  his ;  what  was  not  retained  foreed  a  vast  number  of  Uieir  plebeian 
for  his  own  use,  or  die  public,  he  divided  debtors  to  labor  for  them ;  and  these  debt- 
in  largo  portions  among  his  nearer  rela-  ors  were  nunK^rous ;  for  the  constant  wars 
tjoiis  (tacksmen),  who  either  cultivated  it  that  hai-assed  the  Roman  goveniment  re- 
themselves,  or  distributed  it  in  smaller  ]M)r-  dured  multitudes  to  the  necessity  of  bor- 
tjons  among  the  i>eople.    Hut  the  gmnt  rowing.      Hence  it  was    much   for  die 
to    the    tacksmen    was    only    transient:  advantagi;  of  this  class  of  people  that, 
when  die  family  iiicns'ised  hi  luimhei-s,  in  die  12  tables,  in  die  famous  passa^* 
they  were  foreed  to  give  place  to  the  which  gave  occasion  for  dis])ute  even  m 
ucarer  relations  of  the  laird.    (See  Ilif^h-  the  tune  of  the  Antonines,  and  which  has 
lands.)    The  condition  of  common  prop-  Ixmmi  understood  as  referring  to  the  di\is- 
erty  in  the  soil  is  very  difien>nt,  when  die  ion  of  die  debtor's  body,  provision  was 
family  union  gives  place  to  a  regultir  com-  made,  in  all  proludiility,  for  the  divisibility 
munity  ;    and    this  is  a  general  conse-  and  alienability  of  the  landed  property  of 
quence,  wherever  a  part  ot  die  race  Be<>k  the  citizens.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  mani- 
ncw  habitations  on  account  of  their  in-  fi^st,  that  the  desire  of  the  pleU'ians  to 
creasing  iiumberH,  and  where,  to  overcome  establish  a  new  and  more  just  division  of 
tlie  opfXMition  of  the  primitive  M^ttlers,  land  (by  the  agrarian  laws),  was  founded 
collections   of    emigrants    from   several  on  the  principles  of  right.    But  afler  this 
fiunjiies    enter    into   a   [KiLidcal    union,  important  step  was  once  taken,  a  more  and 
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more  perfect  freedom  and  divisibility  of  clear  evidence  which  it  bean  of  such  an 
landed  property  found  place  in  the  Roman  origin,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  dependi 
law,  which  forms  a  characteristic  trait  of  U]K)n  a  gmnt  on  the  part  of  the  commu- 
their  legislation.  In  the  German  states,  nity,  and  that  hence  the  owners  of  landed 
the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  family  property  have  no  right  in  the  soil,  but 
unions  bv  the  institution  of  societies,  was  what  is  permitted  by  the  state.  What 
tlic  fundamental  principle  which  mani-  they  receive  from  the  state  is  not  an  at- 
tested itself  first  in  the  relation  of  leaders  knowledgment  and  confirmation  of  n 
and  tlieir  personal  retainers.  In  the  new  riglit,  which  they  before  possessed  inde- 
states  estaolLshed  by  successive  conquests,  ])endendy  of  such  acknowledgnient,  but 
extremely  complicated  rektions  grew  up ;  the  right  itself  It  is  no  aibitnury  right, 
as  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  sometimes  but  it  stands  in  close  connexion  with  ccr- 
deprived  of  all  their  landed  property,  as  in  tain  duties,  and  its  existence  and  continu- 
England,  for  example,  and  sometimes  ance  are  subject  to  the  state  legislatiuD. 
surrendered  only  a  part  of  it,  as  in  Italy  The  owners  of  landed  property  do  not 
and  the  south  of*  France ;  and  tliis  divis-  constitute  the  people,  but  only  a  single 
ion  also  took  place  ^vidi  many  diversities  class,  bound,  like  the  rest,  to  devote  their 
of  lurin.  In  regard  to  the  share  in  the  all  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  soocL 
land  which  belonged  to  the  conqueror,  we  5.  History  goes  hand  in  hand  with  phii0M>- 
find  again  a  general  division:  a  certain  phy  thus  feu-:  while  the  former  contndirt! 
portion  of  the  whole  fell  to  tlie  chief,  who  the  supposition  that  landed  property  h 
nad  to  apply  it  to  the  support  of  his  im-  perfectly  unrestricted,  to  be  used  at  wiU, 
mediate  attendants ;  anotlier  portion  was  the  latter  rejects  the  idea  of  such  a  snot 
assigned  to  the  attendants  themselves,  as  illegal,  and  even  void.  These  phib- 
and,  afler  certain  subdivisions  and  titliings,  sopliical  groimds,  indeed,  must  not  destroy 
it  was  given  up  to  the  community'  as  com-  any  actually  existing  rights ;  but  reasoo 
mon  property.  This  common  property  has  no  small  voice  in  deciding  what  '» 
was  enjoyed,  not  unrestrictedly,  but  on  actually  contained  in  the  existing  rights 
conditioh  of  appearing  to  do  military  ser-  To  sound  reason  it  is  evident,  that  evenr 
vice.  In  a  few  instances,  it  long  retained  person  must  be  allowed  some  resting-plac^ 
its  character  of  coinmon  property.  It  was  on  the  earth ;  hence,  as  long  as  any  phce 
soTnetirnes  divided  among  the  ()eople  by  is  left  capable  of  afibrding  support  to 
the  head  of  the  coinnuinity  for  cultivation ;  another  individual,  the  proprietors  cannot 
and  here  and  there  was  bt^stowed  on  indi-  arbitrarily  deprive  a  fellow  being  of  that 
viduals,  on  condition  of  military  service,  support  They  are  bound  to  use  the  sihI 
This  peculiarity  is  the  foiuidation  of  the  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  gencrd 
indivisibility  of  land,  which  occurs  in  some  good.  For  every  rignt  has  some  duty  for 
constitutions,  and  the  exclusion  of  females  its  basis;  and  landed  property  is  po^ 
from  the  right  of  inheritance  (in  the  terra  sessed  of  peculiar  rights,  only  because  it  i» 
so/iVaof  the  Franks).  To  this  communi-  pledged  to  furnish  men  witli  food.  Tliis 
ty  of  pmpcrty,  or  allodial  possessions  (in  duty  becomes  more  important  and  preas- 
Saxony  folkiandf  or  reevdand),  are  opposefl  ing  as  tlie  population  increases ;  hence  it 
the  infeoffments  of  princes,  which  were  is  necessaiy  for  the  state  to  attend  the 
oflcn  the  means  employed  by  them  to  more  carefully  to  the  fulfilment  of  it;  and 
collect  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  more  sacred  becomes  the  duty  of 
whether  conquerors  or  conquered,  a  new  those  in  whose  hands  the  means  arc 
retinue  of  more  faitliful  personal  attend-  lodged.  According  to  these  premises,  the 
ants  (Latin,  fiddcs ;  Spanish,  hidal^s\  to  states  of  Europe  have  regidated  their  con- 
whom  thoy  «rave  those  lands  in  |)ay, nistead  duct ;  they  have  not  suflered  ground  capa- 
of  money,  llence  arose  the  thancland,  and  hie  of  yielding  income  to  lie  uninipro^-vd : 
the  nioi-e  extensive  cjants  by  >vritten  con-  they  have  judiciously  limited  the  cultiva- 
imct,  the  hookland  ox  the  Stwouny  the  feh'od  tion  of  such  plants  as  contribute  nothing 
(land  paid  for  services,  instead  of  money,  to  tlie  nourishment  of  tlie  human  si^ecii-s^ 
from  the  Gothic/aiAa,rattle, wealth,  money,  as  tobacco,  for  example ;  they  have  eii- 
n?waril ;  licnee  the  Engli»ih /cc),  or  feudal  couragcd  the  cultivation  of  other  pUint<: 
possessions.  The  intermixtures,  substitu-  they  have  forbidden  the  exportation  of 
tions,  and  moditieniions,  which  these  n'la-  articles  which  are  needed  in  the  state 
tious  subsequently  underwent,  it  is  not  where  they  arc  raised;  and,  in  some  iu- 
nectnisary  for  us  to  dwell  uynm.  We  need  stances,  their  zeal  has  led  tliem  into  wtohc 
only  show  how,  in  the  modem  states  of  principles  in  their  commercial  interrouise ; 
Kuroj)e,  private  pn){)erty  in  the  soil  may  alwve  all,  they  have  taken  awBy  all  ol>- 
be  traced  to  common  property,  and  the  structions  to  the  improved  cultivaoon  of 
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id.    And  these  ordinances  ore  im-  men  interested  in  maintaining  old  abuses, 

sly  demanded  by  the  state  of  socio-  and  to  provide,  as  fully  as  postrible,  for 

r  the  right  of  property  in  the  soil  representing  the  vieivs  of  the  great  body 

•  other  end  tlian  to  promote  tlie  cul-  of  tlie  people.  It  is  not  the  soil,  nor  its 
n  of  it  for  the  general  good ;  and  it  possessons  but  the  great  interests  of  the 
such  conditions  only  that  the  state  whole  community,  which  form  the  object 
tributed  the  land  among  individuals,  of  the  state  and  of  representative  consti- 
9  found  necessary  to  deprive  a  pro-  tutions. 

'  of  landed  property  of  any  advan-  Lai>(d,  in  the  sea  language,  makes  part 

Miming  to  him  from  such  a  posses-  of  several  compound  terms :  Uius  laving 

it  is  not  maintained  tbat  he  shall  f^/oru/ denotes  that  motion  ofa  ship  which 

)  no  compensation ;  but  if  a  com-  increases  its  distance  from  the  coast,  so  as 

ion  is  granted,  the  laws  cannot  be  to  make  it  appear  lower  or  smaller  on  ac- 

td  with  interfering  with  bis  rights,  count  of  the  intermediate  convexity  of  the 

impose  restrictions  upon  him  in  the  sea. — Raising  the  land  is  produced  by  the 

his  ground.    Hence  the  common  motion  of  the  vessel  towards  iu^Land  is 

3JI0WS  the  state  to  re])eal  all  laws  skut  tn,  signifies  diat  another  part  of  land 

are  a  restraint  upon  the  free  use  of  hinders  the  sight  of  that  the  ship  came 

1,  as  tithes ;  to  promote  its  distribu-  from. — Lcmd  to;   or  so  far  from  shore 

y  breaking  up  entails,  &c.,  and  to  that  it  can  only  be  just  discerned. — Land 

the  cultivator,  by  not  permitting  Turn ;   a  wind  that,  in  almost  all  hot 

•  be  driven  from  the  soil  at  the  will  countries,  blows  at  certain  times  from  the 
landlord,  or  even  by  making  tempo-  shore  in  the  night — To  set  ^  land;  that 
elations  pennanent ;  as  the  lanued  is,  to  see  by  the  compass  how  it  bears. — 
etors  in  Ireland,  for  example,  wore  Land-Breeze ;  a  current  of  air  which,  in 

to  substitute,  in  part^  quit-rents  in  many  parts  within   the  tropics,  particu- 

)m  of  leases  for  years.    These  onli-  larly  in  the  West  Indies,  regularly  sets 

I  concern  the  whole  community ;  from  the  land  towards  the  sea  during  the 

:  persons  who  are  destitute  of  landed  night,  and  this  even  on  opposite  points  of 

ty  have  as  good  a  right  to  be  heard  the  coast — Landlocked  is  said  of  a  har- 

s  subject  as  the  landed  proprietors,  bor  which  is  environed  by  land  on  all 

y  6,  It  is  matter  of  serious  reflec-  sides,  so  as  to  exclude  the  prospect  of  the 

latthecuiistimtions  of  many  modem  sea,  unless  over  some  intervening  land. — 

provide  that  tlie  representative  body  To  make  ike  land,  is  to  discover  it  afler 

le  composed  entirely  of  landed  pro-  having  been  out  of  sight  of  it  lor  some 

B.    This  is  partly  on  the  ground  of  time. — Lamd-Mark ;  any  mountain,  rock, 

partly  from  principles  intrinsic^y  steeple,    or  the  like,   near  the  sea-fade, 

hat  men  receive  tlie  greatest  advan-  which  serves  to  direct  ships  passing  by 

lOt  from  a  hasty  renunciation  of  an-  how  to  steer,  so  as  to  avoid  certain  dan- 

iiWB^  although  imperfect,  but  from  gers,  rocks,  shoali^  whiripools,  &c. 

ad  eautious  advancement,  and  that  Lands,  Public.  (See  Pxtblic  Lands.) 

ir  more  necessary  to  preserve  tlie  Landau mann,  in  Switzerland  (original- 

g  institutions,  and  to  build  tliem  up  ly  Landamtmann) ;  the  highest  magistrate 

udgment  and  care,  than  to  tliink  of  in  tlie  countr}',  contradistinguished  from 

I  new  edifices ;  for  though  the  foun-  Sladtamimannj  the  highest  magistrate  in 

B  of  these  may  seem  perfect,  their  the  city.    At  present,  the  highest  ma^s- 

rare  not  certain.  But  whether  trate  in  the  cantons  of  Un,  Schweitz, 
an  be  attained  by  an  exclusive  Underwalden,  Glarus,  Zug,  Appenzell, 
entation  of  landed  proprietors,  may  St  Grail,  Thurgau,  Tessin,  and  rays-de- 
16  made  a  question.  How  can  the  Vaud,  is  called  LandammamL  Most  can- 
ants  of  all  classes  be  made  manifest,  tons  have  two  or  more,  who  command 

representation  is  confined  to  one  ?  alternately  ;   some  only  one.    The  first 

lis  reason,  a  variety  in  the  condition  magistrates  of  the  otlier  cantons  are  called 

nk  of  representatives  is  highly  de-  SchuUheiss  (mayor),  Burgermeisterj  Land- 

) ;  and,  in  some  representadve  gov-  hauptmann,  Syndicus,  &c.    The  president 

tnts,    provision  has  been  made  to  of  tiic  diet  of  all  Switzerland  is  also  called 

such  an  object    Necessary  as  it  is  Landammann, 

>vide  that  the  representatives  shall  Landau;  a  district  of  530  square  miles, 

t  of  men  interested  in  preserving,  widi  101,600  inhabitants,  and  a  fortified 

ot  in  destroying,  the  settled  order  of  town  of  the  Germanic  confederacv,  with 

I,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  avoid,  as  5700  inhabitants ;  k>n.  8°  10^  £. ;  hit  49^ 

as  possible,  the  preponderance  of  \^  N.    It  is  under  the  sovereignty  of  Ba- 
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varia ;  was  formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  put  an  end  to  disorder,  deposed  tbe  ex- 

belonging   to    Lower    Alsace.     Vauban  isting  magistrates,  created  a  new  nobiUtj-, 

constructed  die  fortifications.  and  divided  tlie  jpeople  into  three  claiSH. 

Landeck  ;   a   town    in   Silesia,  near  Tliis  state  of  tlimgs,  howeyer,  only  lasted 

which  are  some  mineral  springs.    The  until  138L    (See  Machiavelli's  Aufory  o^ 

waters  contain  sulphate  of  potash,  lime  flonnce.) 

and  nitrogen.  The  temperature  is  80°  Fah.  Landrecies,  or  Laiwrect  ;  a  fortR» 

Lander,  Richard ;  the  servant  of  cap-  on  the  Sambre  (navisable  from  this  pbceV 

tain  Clapperton,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  department  Du  Nord  ;  Ion.  3^  43' 

on  his  second  expedidon  into  the  interior  E. ;  lat  50°  W  N. ;  with  3800  inhabitantK 

of  Africa.    He  started  from  the  Bight  of  Its  situation  renders  Laudrecy  impoitau 

Benin  with  his  roaster,  after  whose  death  in  any  war  between  Germany  and  Francf . 

at  Soccatoo  (April  L*),  1827),  he  returned  Francis  I  captured  it,  but  it  was  near- 

to  the  coast.     His  Journal  is  published  ered  by  Charles  V.    In  1655,  it  was  tibni 

with  Clapperton's.    (See  Clapperton.)    In  by  Louis  XIV,  and  was  ceded  to  Fiance 

the  spring  of  1830,  he  set  out,  witn  his  by  the  peace  of  die  Pyrenees,  in  1626. 

brother  John,  on  an  exploring  expedition.  In  1712,  prince  Eupene  beneged  it;  bu: 

and  was  landed  at  Budagry,  March  25,  marshal   Villars  dehvered   iL     In  i79i 

whence  he  intended  to  proceed  to  lake  Landrecy  was  taken  by  the  Anstriam,  af- 

Tchad.     (See  the  articles    7\^hadj   and  ter  a  valiant  defence,  but  recoyored  tht 

JVtfif«r.)    Atthetimeofwriting  this  (June,  same  year.    In  1815,  the  Pniasians  tap- 

1831),  the  newspapers  have  stated,  that  tured  it  after  a  short  bombardment 

the  two  brothers  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro  Landscape  pAiirnifG.     {See  PauiiMg.] 

from  Fernando  Po,  in  April  last  (1831),  Land^s  End,  in  Cornwall;  the  westen 

having  in  their  possession  the  papers  of  extremity  of  England.     Lon.  5°  45^  W. ; 

Mungo  Park.    It  is  also  further  stated,  lat  SOP  &  N. 

that  they  had  descended  the  Niger  to  a  Landbhut  ;  a  city  in  the  BaTarian  rir- 

point  where  it  had  become  10  miles  wide,  cle  of  the  Iser,  with  8000  inhalntanli,  oo 

and  separated  into  several  branches,  the  the  river  Iser ;  lon.  120  6^  E. ;  lat  tf' 

principal  of  which,  according  to  tlie  Lan-  SO'  N.  Tlie  city  is  well  built ;  the  me  of 

ders,  formed  the  river  Nonn,  which  empties  St  Martin's  cJiurch  is  456  feet  high.  Land- 

into  the  Bight  of  Benin.    Here,  however,  shut    formerly  contained   the   univevBiy 

the  travellers,  being  captured  by  the  Ne-  called  lAidomco-MaximUianea^  which  mtf 

groes,  were  unable  to  prosecute  this  route  transferred  hither  from  Ingoldstadt;  butiL 

any  further.     If  this  statement  is  con-  1826,  it  was  transferred  to  Munich,  (q.  r.. 

firmed,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  tlie  results  Landshut,  in  Silesia,  govemmeut  of 

of  their   discoveries    under  the  articles  Liegnitz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Riesengebirpp. 

Me-er,  and  Park.  on  die  Bober  (3100  inhabitants),  is  iinpor- 

Landes  ;  a  department  in  the  south-  tant  for  its  linen  trade. 

west  of  France.    (See  Department,)  Landsmannschaft.     (See   UmtertA^': 

LandixNus,  Christopher,  nn  Italian  schol-  Landsturm.  f See  Levih-en-^MasK.) 

ar,  philosopher  and  iK)et,  bom  at  Florence  L.\ndwehr.    (See  MUitia,) 

in  1424, was  patronised  by  Pietro  de'  Med-  Lanodon,  John,  an  eminent  Amerinn 

ici,  and  appointed  tutor  to  his  son,  the  af-  patriot,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H- 

terwards  celebrated  Lorenzo,  with  whom  m  the  year  1739,  and   was  educated  in 

an  attachment  highly  honoral)le  to  both  his  native  place.    At  an  early  age,  be 

parties    took    place.      Landinus,  in    his  entered  the  counting  house  of  a  meitrhant. 

old  age,  became  secretary  to  the  seign-  and  aflerwards  owned  and  commaiided  b 

iory    of  Florence,   and    died    in   1504.  ship  wliich  was  employed  in  the  Londoii 

He    lefl  s(>vera1    Latin  poems,  and    his  and  West  India  trade,  but  soon  exchancfil 

notrs  on  Virgil,  Horace  and  Dante  are  the  sea-fiuing  life  for  the  biiednesB  exdu- 

much  esteemed.     His  philosophical  opin-  sively  of  a  merchant,  in  which  lie  nv 

ions  appear  in  his  Distmtationes  Carnal-  higlily  successful.    At  the  opening  of  tb( 

didenacs  (1480,  folio,  and  Strasburg,  1508).  revolution,  he  took  a  decided  port  in  be 

Lando,    Michel;    a    wool-comber   at  half  of  the  colonies.     As  early  as  1771 

Flon»nce,  who  became,  during  the  rcvo-  when  the  mother  country  passed  the  B»- 

lution  of  that  republic,  in  1378,  eon/ah-  ton  p)ort  bill,  and  menaced  hoetilitifs,  Mr. 

niere  of  the  republic.    Macliiavclli,  in  the  Langdon,  with  John  Sul]i\-aii  and  Thonitf 

third  lK)ok  of^  his  Historj'  of  Florence,  Pickering,  raised  a  tixxyp,  proceeded  to  the 

describes  him  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  fort  at  Great  Island,  disarmed  the  gamoa. 

greatest    men,   though  from  the  lowest  and  conveyed  the  arma  and  ammunidoo 

class.    By  his  pmdence  and  finnness,  he  to  a  place  of  safety.    Tlie  royal  goren- 
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would  bftve  prosecuted  bim,  but  general  of  tbe  infantry,  commanded  a 

leterred  by  tbe  resolution  of  the  in-  corps  against  the  Turks. 

ints  to  shidd  him  at  all  hazards.    In  LANOLANDE^bert;  a  secular  priest,  and 

he  was  a  dele^te  to  the  general  fellow  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  in  the 

ess  of  the  colomes.    In  June,  1776,  fourteenth  century,  who  is  supposed  to 

ngn^  his  seat  in  that  body,  for  the  have  been  the  author  of  the  curious  poet- 

of  navy-agent     In  1777,  he  was  ical  compositions,  entitled,  tlie  Vision  of 

er  of  tlie  assembly  of  New  Hamp-  Pierce  Plowman,  and  Pierce  Plowman's 

and,  when  means  were  wanted  to  Crede.    He  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple 

«t  a  regiment,  Lan^on  gave  all  his  of  WickMe ;  and  his  poems  are  satires  on 

money,  pledged  his  plate,  and  ap-  the  vice  and  luxury  of  the  monastic  orders 

to  the  same  purpose  the  proceeds  of  and  Romish  clersy  in  general.    Editions 

gaheads  of  tobacco.    A  brigade  was  of  these  works  nave  tocu  published  by 

i  with  the  means  which  he  fiimish-  doctor  T.  D.  Whitaker.     (See  Warton's 

id  with  that  brigade  general  Stark  Hist  o/Eng,  Poetry,) 

red  his  memorable  victory  over  the  Laxolks,  Lewis  Matthew,  a  celebrated 

ems.     In  1785,  Mr.  Langdon  was  Oriental    scholar,   bom    iit    Peronue,  ia 

lent  of  New  Hampshire,   and,  in  France,  in  1763,  studied  Arabic  and  Per- 

delegate    in  the    convention   that  sian  under  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  after- 

d  the  federal  constitution.     Under  wards  Mnntcliou,  and  published  an  al« 

onsdtutiou,  he  was  one  of  the  first  pliabet  of  that  language  in  1787,  with  a 

>rs  from  New  Hampshire.    In  1805,  dedication  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions. 

IS  elected  governor  of  his  state,  and  This  work  was   followed,  in  1788,  by 

in  1810.    In  1801,  president  Jeffer-  a  Dictionnaire  Manichou-FVangaiSy  after 

oHcited  him  in  ^'ain  to  accept  the  which  he  printed  various  pieces  translate 

f  secretary  of  the  navy  at  Washing-  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian.    In  1790, 

He  died  Sept  18, 1819.    Governor  he  published  Indian  Fables  and  Tales, 

ion  was  a  conspicuous  and  efficient  newly  translated,  with  a  preliminary  dis- 

;  character.    In  the  par^  politics  of  course,  and  notes  on  the  religion,  roaunera 

^nion,  he  acted  with  lur.  Jefferson  and  hterature  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  also 

lis  associates ;  but  he  was  honored  the  second  volimie  of  his  Mantchou  Dic- 

usted  on  all  sides.    The  influence  of  tiouary.     He  was,   in  1793,  nominated 

me  was  great  throughout  tlie  Union,  keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  tlie  royal 

jroELAifD ;  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  library ;  and,  in  1793,  he  belonged  to  a 

•uth  part  of  the  Great  Belt,  between  temporary  commission  of  arts,  attached  to 

(lands  of  Laalaud  and  Funen,  about  tbe  committee  of  public  instruction.    After 

lies  in  length,  and  from  3  to  5  in  the  revolutiim  in  July,  1794,  he  became 

lb  ;  Ion.  10^  SO'   E. ;  lot.  55°  N. ;  keeper  of  the  literary  djpM^  established  in 

ation,  about  11,200;  square  miles,  the  old  convent  of  the  Cfapuchius,  rat  Si. 

This  island  is  fertile  in  every  pait.  Honor^,    To  his  zenl  and  influence  were 

now  only  a  county,  but  one  of^  the  owing  the  creation  and  organization  of  a 

1  the  kinjBfdom,  and  under  die  same  particular  school  for  the  Oriental  livin? 

Dor  as  Funen.     Rudkioping  is  the  languages,  in  which  he  was  professor  of 

town.  Persian.    He  wrote  notes  for  a  new  edi- 

VGEKOif,  count  de,  was  bom,  1764,  tion  of  the  Travels  of  Pallas,  translated  by 

mce,  servc<l  under  Rochanibeau  in  l^apeyronic,  which  he  nublished  hi  1795 

ica,  and  went,  in  1787,  to  Russia,  (8  vols.,  8vo.,  with  an  atlas).    He  was  also 

)  he  distinguislicd  himself  against  tlie  author  of  valuable  additions  to  the 

urks,  and  received  the  golden  swoni  travels  of  Thunberg,  Norden,  &c.    Afler 

nor.    In  1792,  he  organized  a  corps  the  executive  directoiy  had  su])pre8sed 

ench  emigrants.     In  the  batde  of  the  temporary  commission  of  arts,  and 

rhtz,  he   commanded,  as   Russian  di8|)ersed,  in  various  establishments,  the 

oant-general,  the  fourth  division.  In  objects  which  had  been  collected  at  the 

be  again  served  against  France,  then  Capuchin  convent,  M.  Langlc^s  devoted 

It  Turkey.    He  commanded,  under  himself  entirely  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 

ler,  in  the  battle  of  the  Katzbach  fessorehip,  ancl  to  those  which  devolved 

,  and  took  tiie  division  Putliod.    In  on  him  as  consen^atorofthe  Oriental  MSS. 

he  again  commanded  a  corps  of  in  the  national  library.    On  the  fbnnation 

)  men  against  Napoleon,  but  did  not  of  the  instinne,  he  became  a  member,  and 

I  in  time  for  the  rattle.    On  Iiis  re-  belonged  to  the  commission  of  literature, 

to  Ruflria,  he  was  made  governor-  to  which  he  presented  many  memoira  and 

il  of  the  Crimea,  and,  in  18^,  as  uoticea  of  manuscripts.    He  ibo  assisted 
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in  many  pcri<x1ical  works.     In  1700,  in  cmI  to  vvery  other  mode  by  which  iJev 

«*onjimction  with  MM.  Daunou  iiud  Uuiidin  may  lu*  made  to  ]kls8  from  iniiul  to  iniod 

des  Ardennos,  In;  made  an  al)orliv(.'  attempt  Thus  we  8Jiy,  tiir  "  ]an;;iinge  of  iIm»  cyt-s^ 

to  reestahliHh  tho  Journal  dt:i  Savans  ;  and  the  '*Iunguajre  of  ^ij^^s,"  tlic  "  lui'fuage  of 

the  Magazin  encydopedique    eonuiiiLS    u  hirds  and  hi.'asiH."  Even  silence,  by  a  UjU 

l^njiit  numlKT  of  notice:*  and  (hssc^rtations  mctapiior,  h;L*t  been  at«iiujlatrd  to  lan^^ua^ 

from  the  pt>n  of  M.  Langles.    lie  died  in  by  otie  of  the  most  elegant  Hritl^h  |Kiets: 

Jannarv,  16*24.  He  liad  formed  a  nohle  col-  ..,.,,  ...  ,. 

,       .      -  V  I       1  •   ..  **t.  OHM' Uim.'M-nrMiire  siloiicc,  HIM**' his  prai^. 

lection  of  lM)oks,  manus<*npts  engnivuig!»,  '^  T         >  • 

&v. ;  and  hw  }ious(>  was  the  general  resort  hosi>o>. 

of  travcHers,  cog-«o5ce»/i*,  and  studente'.  In  an  analo^on.^*   wMiso,  pbilologiiq.'i  rail 

La.norel,  or  Lanurage  ;  a  jmrticular  the  communication  of  idrjiw  by  writing, 
kind  of  tfhot,  formed  of  liolts  nails,  and  writUn  liuiguage,  in  coiitrudi.<tinctioii  to 
other  pieces  of  iron,  tieil  together,  and  languagi^  projHirly  m  called,  which  tli^y 
tbrminj(  a  Hort  of  cyhnder,  whi<-li  cor-  denominate  itpokcn  lan^in^.  It  b«  o'lraii 
responds  with  the  bore  of  the  eamion  from  that  idoas  may  he  connmiiiicAted  by^ipi^ 
which  it  is  di.Hchar^ed,  in  order  to  wound  ix'pn'sentativc;  of  sound?,  which  word 
or  carry  away  the  masts,  or  tear  the  emails  r€prexent(tt{vc  must  not,  however,  lie  tikfo 
and  rifjjring  oi* the  adversary.  It  is  seldom  Jiierally,  l)ecau.<^'  then*  iii  no  |K)ini  of  con- 
used  but  hy  privateers  or  merchantmen.  tact  iM^twoen  the  s'jiijjc  of  serin*;;  njid  tliat 

LAXfiTo.x,    Stephen;   a  cardinal,  and  of  hearing ;   all  that  can  l>e  s'lid  is  that. 

archhiril)o|)  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reipn  of  hy  tacit  ciuivention,  certain  visible  msu* 

John,  whost;  disputes  with  the  |iapal  soe  are  made  to  awaken  in  the  mind  the  iilra 

originateil  in  lib*  n'jection  of  this  prelate's  of  certain  audihie  sounds,  which  soiiuJn 

anpointment.    iJy  birth,  l^uigton  was  an  by  another  tacit  atrniement,  nwakcn  t!i? 

Ln^Iishman,  but  he  received  his  cduca-  ideas  of  physical  nbject£i  or  of  moral  ]vr- 

lion  in  the   Fn»nch  metropolis.     In  the  ceptions.    Thus  the  eye  operatei*  on  iIk? 

university  of  that  city,  he  had  ris«.'n  gradn-  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  ear :  \»n 

ally,  through  various  sulMjrdinate  offices,  the  process  is  so  rapid,  that  it  is  not  pi-r- 

to  the  chancellorship,  when,  on  goin^  to  ceived  at  the  time,  and  writing  may  1* 

Rome,  tluj  learning  antl  abilities  whichnad  said  even  to  be  a  quicker  niijde  nf  ro:n- 

hiilicrto  facilitated  his  advancement  raisi*d  municalion  than  speech,  for  tlie  eye  cr,i 

him  so  high  in  the  tavor  of  Innocent  III,  run  over,  and  the  mind  cumpn^heiul.  t!:-? 

that  tin;  pontiir,  in  l*i()7,  not  only  elevated  sense  of  a  juige  of  a  printed  Uiok.  m  ?. 

hidi  to  the  purpUs  hut  presented  hiin  to  niu<'h  shorter   space    ot'   time   tliau  *'.\:- 

ilie.  vacant  primary  of  Englantl,n'specting  wonls  which  it  contauts  can  Ih^  anicuL:- 

tlie  dis[)osal  of  which  tht?  king  was  then  ed.     Still  the  p:issage  of  ideas  tri*ni  tiK- 

at  vju-ianer  wii  lithe  monks  of  Canterbury,  eye  to  the  mind  is  not  imniediale  ;   i!r 

.lohn  refused  to  confirm  the  nomination,  spoktMi  words  an*  interi>osod  li«uween.  !<tit 

seized  on  the  temponilities  of  the  se(%  and  the  immortal  mind  ot    man,  that  kiv^* 

ordered  tlie  monks  to  dejiart  the  kingdom,  neither  tune  nor  sjKice,  does  not  )Kr.Y:i' 

A  s^Mitence  (»f  excommunication    u])on  them  in  its  nipid  flight;  and  bv  tln>  \v.' 

liiuLself  and  hi.s  whole  reahn  was  the  con-  nuiy  fonn  a  faint  idea  of  what  the  op  ri- 

scqiKMice ;  nor  was  it  removed  till  the  tions  of  the  soul  will  be,  when  tret\i  iri'.'i 

weak  monan'h,  alarmed  hy  the  warlike  the  shackles  of  our  perishable   fRi!n'>. 

preparaiioiis  of  France,  an<l  the  general  (For  a  mon»   |)julicular  develo[>emr tit  e; 

ilisatlei-tion  of  his  subjecL'S  gave  uj)  every  this    suhject,  as  applied   to    alplu!K-ti<^~ 

point  in  di>pui«",  an<l  reeoncih'd  him.s<.'lf  to  wriliii;:,  see  an   essay,    entitled    Ensiis: 

riie  church.     Langton  took  jMxssi'ssion  of  Phouolniry,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  itw 

his  dioctrs<^  in  lt21.*l,  and  was  a  strenuous  seriesof  the  Transjictionsot'tlio  AnnTii\--i 

dt^fender  of  tin.'  privileges  of  the  English  l*hilt)sophical  P(M*iety,  n.  2*2?.)     Tln'!<iii;= 

ehureli.    The  tjrsi  divi>ion  (»f  the  chapters  principle  applies  equally  to  thos«»  nu"!'- 

of  the  IJihlr  into  vei>rs  isattrihuted  to  him.  of  writing    which   philolo|rists  ha\«'  li'- 

I)e  la  Rue  mentions  himamon;;  the  Anglo-  nominated  idtoirraphicj  by  which  it  wi»ii!i! 

Norman  po«ts  of  the  thirteentli  century.  8<M'm  to  Ix:  implied,  that  idea^arv  Hn:n«'d;- 

La.ngiagk.    This  word,  originally  de-  ately  transmitt(>d  throii^fh  the  eye  t«»  il>' 

rived  from  the  Latin  Unfcua  (tongue),  in  nfind.     .Among  those  is  clas&sed'  tlir  C'li- 

its  most  genenil  s<Mise,  means  the  facidty  nes«'.    Hut  it  is  well  known  that  evi»n- 

which  Go«l  hiLs  pi\en  to  men  of  commu-  one  of  the  numerous  characters  of  which 

uicating  their  |)erce|)tions  and  ideas  to  one  that  writing  consists,  awakens  in  the  niiiKi 

anotlier,  hy  means  of  articulati*  sounds,  the  idea  of  a  syllable,  which  it  is  meant:') 

Metaphorically,  its  signitii:ation  is  extend-  represent ;  and  tlmt  syllable,  in  sfietvh,  rep- 
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ts  a  spoken  word  or  part  of  a  word,  speeeli  not  at  all  necessary  in  lanjj^uace, 

,  in  this  instaiici^  the  ear  (the  mental  siure  there  are  idioms  (the  Latin,  for  in- 

4  also  an  intenuediate  agent  between  maiico,  and,  amongnt  modem  langtiajpcft, 

ye  and  the  mind.    (See  tlie  article  tlie  Russian)  tliat  are  entirely  without  it ; 

'M  Language,  Writing  and  Liieratiarc;  so  that  it  i.s  evident  tliat  even  hieroglyphic 

ilso  a  letter  from  Peter  S.  Dupon-  ngiis  were  invented  to  repri'sent  words  in 

esq.,   of  Philadelf)hia,  to    captain  th(^  first  instance,  and  ide;t8  through  them. 

Hall,  in  the  London  Phiiosopliirni  Of  what  is  called  the  Mexican  picinrt- 

zine  for  January,  1^29,  where  this  writing,  we  know  too  little  to  speak  ver}' 

ion  is  discussed  at  large.)    The  same  iKisitively.  Unfortunately,  the  key  to  those 

x;  said  of  the  Egyptian  liieroglyph-  hieroglyplis,  which  was  preserved  for  a 

.  V.)  For  a  long  time,  it  wtis  l>eheved  long  time  aflcr  tlic  conquest  of  Mexico,  is 

very  one  of  those  signs  was  the  re|)ro-  now  lost.    Therefore  we  cannot  say  how 

ive  of  an  idea,  until  the  r<;^«ea^rhes  tliey  were  connected  with  the  spoken  lan- 

3  younger  Cham]K)lIion  aflurded  the  guagi;.    But  that  such  a  connexion  must 

complete  proof  of  their  having  N'on  have  existed,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt ; 

y  used  as  alphabetical  chanictcrs,  al-  otiienvise,  the  Mexicans  could  not,  as  it  is 

li  their  forms  indicate  a  difierent  known  they  did,  have  communicated,  by 

lation.    It  would  seem  that  it  was  mere  pictures  of  visible  objects,  the  histo- 

lally  intended  to   employ  them  to  ry  of  their  empire,  from  generation  to 

lent    ideas,    not    al)struetedly,    but  generation.    The  few  hieroglyphic  signs 

^h  words  or  sentences  uf  the  sfmken  wiiich  our  northern  Indians  cut  or  |Uiint 

;   for  wherever  a  language  exists,  on  the  bark  of  trees,  to  infonn  <:ach  other 

II  nations  have  sfKikcn  Itefore  they  of  the  numl>cr  of  tlieir  enemies,  of  tlie 

,  ideas  can  only  occur  to  the  mind  course  they  an*  pursuing,  and  of  the  nuni- 

!  slia|H?s  given  to  them  by  the  pccu-  Xv^v  of  scalj)s  they  have  t^iken  in  battle, 

inicturc  and  gnimmatical  fonns  of  are  so  limited  in  their  objects,  that  they 

aogiiage.      That  might  easily  have  only  serve  to  show  tlie  difhculty  of  estah- 

doiie  to  a  certain  extent.     There  Hshing  a  similar  mode  of  communication 

no  difficulty  in  devising    si<riis    to  on  a  more  extensive  scale.     It  would  soon 

3u  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  sun,  produce  confusion,  unless  a  method  were 

lOon,  a  tree,  a  house,  or  other  ob-  connected  with  it,  based  on  tlie  structure 

perceptible  by  the  sense  of  sigitt:  and  on  the    grammatical   forms  of  the 

cal  and  even  moral  qualities  might  spoken  language.    This  alone  eould  class 

iprcssi^l  metaphorically,  as  they  are  the  signs  m  the  menioiy,  and  furnish  a 

i^etIi  ;  and  even  some  alistract  ideas  clew  to  their  diflen^nt  signitlcations,  as  ai)- 

:  be  represented  as  they  are  with  us  plied   to  various  objt^cts,  cases  and  cir- 

ir  algi-'braic  ehaiiicters.      But  this  cumstances.    It  must  be  otherwise,  how- 

of  connnunication  was  necessiirily  ever,  when  men,  in  consequence  of  sonic 

imited,  and  its  s(.*nse,  as  well  as  its  natural  defect,  as  x\w.  deaf  and  dumb,  lor 

mI,  eould  only  be  explained  by  meaas  instance,  have  no   idea  of  sounds,  and 

)ken  words.'  This  letl  to  an  cashier  therefuit!  an;  without  a  spoken  language. 

SH,  and  the  hieroglyphics  wt:re  turn-  U«n.»  tlwir  ideas  are  formed  from  tin;  rcc- 

0  alphab(.'tieal  letters.    A  number  of  ollection  of  the  [)erefptious  which  they 
continued  to  W.  rinployed  in  the  have  received  tlm)ugli  other  senses  than 

r  mode  ;  as,  in  our  almunacs,  we  that  of  hearing.    They,  however,  invent 

charai^ters  representing  the  sun,  the  signs  to  communicate   with  each  other, 

and  her  phases,  various  stars,  aud  either  through  the  orgiuis  of  sight  or  by 

\mm  of  tlie  z<Hliac.     Thr«i  an'  hie-  means  of  touch.  It  has  been  observed,  tliat 

iSiicHi  to  all  hitents  and   piiri)os«-s,  manv  of  those  signs  seem  to  have  been 

ivwy  written   language  (if  we  may  tauglit  by  natun*,  and  nn;  the  swme  in 

ic  term)  bus  more  or  less  of  them,  countries  fir  distant    from    each    other. 

Egy|>tiaiis  have  eniploywl   tliem  in  These    are  to    sight    and   feeling  wliat 

T  alanidance  than  nny  oiIht  nntiun.  onomat<)|H'ias  are  to  sound,  and  nre  much 

those  signs  awakened   ideas  in  no  more  numerous,  liecaiist;  more  abounding 

forms  than  tlios<»  in  which  they  pre-  in  analogies.     Others  of  those  sigiis  are 

1  tlivmselvea  to  the  mind,  when  arUtnir}',  and  that  is  where  inialogies  ei- 
»d  in  wonis  ;  hi^iice  we  are  informed  ther  entirely  fail,  or  arc  more  obscure  aud 
liam|K)Hion,  that  there  wen*  hiem-  less  (M'reeptible.  All  of  them,  liowevcr, 
s  signiticativt;  of  the  articles  which,  are  very  limited,  and,  if  the  deaf  aud 
i  < 'optic  l:tu::iinge,  an?  prefixed  to  dumb  wen;  lefl  to  tiiemnelves,  would  not 
muvc?:.    liul  flu*  article  is  a  part  of  enable  them  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  tlieir 

L.    Ml.  '35 
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ideas.  But  the  admirable  art  by  which  Dugald  Stewart,  and  many  othens;  haw 
they  have  been  taught  to  understand  our  in  vahi  exerted  their  powers  to  discover 
laDgtiagcs,  through  tlie  a])plicatir)ii  of  tlie  what  it  is  most  probable  will  ever  reiuuD 
sense  of  sight,  and  to  coniprehcnd  the  to  us  a  profouod  mystery,  at  least  on  this 
mysteries  of  their  stnicture  and  their  side  of  the  grave.  Theories  have  been  ac- 
forrns,  lias  oiiencd  to  them  a  world  of  cumulated  u|X)n  tlieories,  s>'stem8  hare 
ideas,  to  which  they  were  lieforc  entin^ly  l>een  formed,  and  volumes  have  been  writ- 
strangers,  and  has  enabled  tliem  to  com-  ten  for  and  against  them ;  but  it  does  not 
bine  them  with  method,  compare  them  ap()car  that  we  are  much  better  informed, 
with  precision,  and  draw  from  them  cor-  at  present,  than  we  were  in  the  bcginniD^. 
rect  infcn^nces.  To  them  wonls  are  not  Human  knowledge  has  its  bounds,  pre- 
souiids,  but  grou]>s  of  little  figures,  wliich  scribed  by  the  olmiffhty  Creator  of  tbf 
class  themselves  in  their  minds,  and  he-  universe ;  these  bounds  we  may  approarli 
come  a  medium  by  which  not  only  to  in-  to  a  certain  degree,  but  never  pass.  Huw- 
cn^aso  the  numlicr  of  the  visible  signs  by  ever  we  may  be  assured  of  this  undeniable 
touch  or  gestures,  through  which  thoy  be-  tnith,  it  is  not  the  leas  certain  thai  ihf 
fore  conmiunicatcd  together,  but  to  im-  same  Being  who  has  set  limits  to  our 
prove  and  metho<lize  thom  to  a  degree  knowledge  has  implanted  in  our  souk  an 
which,  without  the  knowledge  of  Ian-  ardent  desire  to  extend  it  as  fur  as  pon- 
giiage,  they  never  would  have  attained,  ble  ;  and,  as  tliose  precise  limits  have  not 
This  language  of  signs  in  our  deaf  and  been  revealed  to  us,  and  tlicre  remiinst 
dumb  asylums,  and  no  doubt  also  in  £u-  vast  s|Nice  of  debatable  ground,  we  are 
ro|)e,  has  received  a  dogn*e  of  |)orfoction,  not  proliibited  from  exerting  our  best  kr- 
which,  in  some  respects,  |)articularly  in  ulties  in  order  to  extend  our  view  of  thu 
tlie  nipidity  with  which  ideas  are  commu-  ground  as  far  as  our  iniporfect  judgment, 
nicated,  places  it  al>ove  sfieecli,  ahhough,  aided  by  our  imperfect  ENmaes,  will  iiermic 
in  others,  its  inferiority  cannot  I)e  denied,  and  then^fore  inquiries  of  this  kind  will 
Those  advantages  it  has  derived  from  the  always  be  curious  and  interesting,  bow 
knowledge  of  the  forms  and  method  of  oAen  soever  they  may  have  been  tried  iu 
spoken  language,  obtained  through  its  vain.  Nor  is  it  less  curious  to  take  a  nt- 
written  image  It  follows,  from  what  has  rospective  view  of  the  aberrations  of  the 
l>een  said,  that  speech  alone  is  ])n)[)orly  human  mind  to  which  these  innuirie* 
entitled  to  tlio  nmne  of  lunguagf%  b<;(*ause  have  given  rise.  It  is  unfortunately  too 
it  nlono  can  chiss  and  ni(Mho<li/e  i<l<*aK,  and  tnie,  that,  in  pursuing  them,  men  htrv 
clothe  thcin  in  forms  whicli  help  to  dis-  much  oftener  reasoned  a  priori,  tliau  tbfv 
crjininnto  their  various  shades,  and  which  have  sought  to  come  at  the  truth  by  nrnr^ 
meniorj'  riLsily  n  tains  ;  that  wrirtrn  signs  of  fjiir  induction  from  well  uw^ertaiiKti 
or  rhanirters,  invento<i  by  men  who  can  facts.  It  is  but  latirly  that  philo|oih.«t5 
speak,  will  natunilly  awaken  iileas,  in  the  have  employed  themselves  in  coUertin; 
forms  in  which!  hoir  language;  hits  clothed  facts  till  then  unol>served,  by  means  o: 
them,  so  as  to  convoy  them  to  the  mind  which  some  extension  of  our  knowledj?* 
tliroiigh  those  well  known  funns,  and  may  I)e  gahied,  though  we  must  notei- 
cx)nst»quontly  through  the  words  or  sounds  yvct  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  f>enetrak' 
to  vvhi<*h  they  hav*;  hcon  given.  Those  into  the  si^n'ts  of  Providence,  which,  if 
who  are  deprived,  l>y  nature,  of  the  sense  thry  were  displayed  l)efure  ua,  it  is  pwb- 
of  heuring,  will  mak(^  the  l>*st  use  tln*y  able  that  our  weak  minds  could  not  tvff 
can  of  tlie  senses  which  thi'y  |K)Sw^ss.  comprehend.  Philologists  long  lu'wiklir- 
\V<;  have  even  known  a  young  woman,  ed  themselves  in  sean*li  of  tlie  primitive 
Iwrn  deaf  and  blind,  who,  to  a  certain  do-  language.  The  greati*st  number  of  th*" 
grce,  could  undt^rstaud,  and  make  herself  learned  assigned  that  rank  to  the  Hebn-v, 
understood,  by  means  of  touch  ;  but,  oth-  it  iM^ing  the  language  of  tlie  holy  writing 
erwise,  s|K'cch  is  the  basis  of  all  other  as  they  have  come  down  to  us  fmm  tbf 
moilrs  of  conuiiunication  bctwern  men,  timci  of  Esdras.  Hut  inuny  solid  ohjf^- 
and  all  of  them,  whatever  l)e  their  forms,  tions  have  In^en  made  to  tliiit  hy|K»tli»Vw 
n^ach  the  mind  only  through  tlie  recollec-  and  it  seems  now  to  lie  gi?nerally  abaiHioih 
tion  of  ideas,  as  clothed  in  the  wonls  of  e<i.  Others  saw  the  primitive  laii^^ua^ 
a  sf)oken  language.  in  that  of  thrir  own  country,  or  in  "some 
Oryrinand  Formation  of  Lnn^i/jfre, —  other  idiom  of  which  they  werrt  purtj^ula^ 
The  origin  of  language  is  involvi'*!  in  ly  fond.  Tims  Van  Gorp,  a  Fleming,  better 
deep    obscurity.     I'lu;  greatest  philoso-  known  as  Beran  or  Hecanut,  was  iu  U\yx 

E hers,  among  whom  may  Im?  mentioned  of  the  Low  Dutch,  Webb  was  for  tlie  Chi- 

Aiibuitz,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Adam   Smith,  nese,  Reading  for  tlie  Aby^niun,  Stieni- 
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I  and  Rudbeckius  for  the  Swedish,  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  are  to  be 

■81118,  Boxhom  and  Aureiius  for  tlic  found  in  tliem  traces  of  a  primidv'e  idiom, 

lian,  Etici  for  the  Greek,  Hugo  for  and,  what  is  still  more  difficult,  to  point 

jatin,  the  Maronites  for  the  Svriac.  out  what  these  traces  arc  ?    One  man, 

IT  day,  don  Juan  Baudsta  de  Erro  y  however,  was  found, — a  man  of  extensive 

roz,  who  not  long  since  was  one  of  learning  and  eniditiou,  and,  at  the  same 

linisters  of  state  to  the  present  king  time,  a  pure  and  an  elegant  writer,  who 

pain,  in  a  work  entitled  El  Mundo  thought  he  had  discovered  the  primitive 

tivoy  b  Examen  FHosofico  de  la  An-  laugiiuge.    This  was  the  celebrated  Court 

iad  y  CuUura  de  la  Micion  Bascon-  de  Gel^lin,  well  known  as  the  author  of 

(printed  at  Madrid,  in  1815),  claims  a  large  work,  published  at  Paris  (from 

louor  for  the  Basque,  which,  howcv-  1773  to  1784),  containing  nine  quarto  vol- 

a  fbnner  work,  entitled  JUfbhtlo  de  nines,  entitled  Le  Monde  primitify  ana- 
ngua  primitiva  de  Espafia  (Madrid,  lysi  etcmnpari  avcc  le  Monde  modeme, 
,  he  had  only,  and  with  more  reason,  This  curious  work  contains  etymological 
wed  to  be  the  primitive  language  of  dictionaries  of  the  Latin  uud  \  ronch  lan- 
I.  A  partial  translation  of  these  works  guages,  in  which  tlie  author  assumes  to 
published  at  Boston,  in  1829,  by  our  derive  all  the  wonls  of  those  idioms  from 
sd  countryman,  George  W.  Erving,  his  pretended  pfimitive  tongue.  He  con- 
re,  late  minister  of  the  U.  States  to  siden;d  speech  as  an  instinct,  and  ever}' 
3urt  of  Spain,  and  will  l)e  read  with  language  as  a  dialect  of  that  which  he 
•St,  because,  in  the  midst  of  his  nation-  callcil  ^  primitive,  inspired  by  God  liinjself 
judices,  the  Spanish  author  discovers  — natural,  nectnwar}',  universal  and  imficr- 
ily  philosophic  mind,  luirticularly  ishal^le."  So  far  may  a  man  be  carried,  by 
e  he  maintains,  with  great  cogency  the  s()irit  of  system,  and  enthusiasm  for  a 
gument,  that,  bcK^ause  men  in  the  l)e-  favorite  hyiiothesis  !  It  needs  not  to  l)e 
ng  had  but  few  wants,  it  does  not  said  that  (i^lj61in's  imiierishable  language 
V  that  tliey  had  few  ideas,  and  that  has  nerishe<l  with  him ;  yet  his  books  may 

language  was  destitute  of  form  or  still  be  road  with  advantage,  because,  like 

od.     {El  Mundo  primiiivoj  p.  37.\  Don  Quixote,  when  he  is  not  mounted  on 

Fidiniral>le  syntax  of  the  languages  of^  his  hobby  horee,  he  shows  himself  a  man  of 

American    Indians   has  sufficiently  judgmentand  of  profound  thought.   Count 

n\  the  correctness  of  this  proposition,  Lanjuinais  has  abridged  and  enriched  with 

h  now  so<Mns  to  l)e  gcnendly  admit-  notes  one  of  his  volumes,  entitled  Histoire 

hough  it  was  at  first  received  with  naiurellede  la  Parole — a  valuable  system  of 

distnist  by  the  liramed  worid.    (See  general  grammar,  held  in  high  esteem  by 

^rical  Transactions  of  the  Jlmerican  philologists.    What  gave  the  greatest  ai>- 

isophieal  Socifty^  vol.  i,  in  the  report  jiearance  of  proliability  to  tlie  proposition 

e  secretaiy  of  the  historical  conmiit-  ailvaiiced  by  Grotius,and  many  othera  after 

printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  him — that  the  remains  of  the  primitive 

hich  this  doctrine  appears  to  have  tongue  are  to  be  found  and  discerned  in 

sufficiently  proved.  See,  also,  die  all  existing  languages — is  the  astonisliing 
ce  to  die  translation  of  Zeisberger's  affiniues  which  have  l)een  discovered  be- 
ware Grammar,  in  the  tliinl  vohnne,  tween  the  languages  of  Europe  and  those 
scries,  of  the  IMiilosophical  Transac-  of  Western  Asia,  so  that  even   the  CSer- 

of  the  same  society.)  We  shall  ores-  man  and  the  Sanscrit  have  been  classed  to- 

'  expatiate  somewhat  more  at  large  gether  und(T  the  generic  name  GermanO' 

I    this  subject.      That  there  was  a  Indian.  These  affinities  really  do  exist,  to  a 

iciye  language,  which  was  six>ken  by  degree  that  would  hanlly  be  believed,  if  the 

Irst  parents  of  mankind,  is  a  fact  at-  well-ascertained  fact  were  not  too  stubborn 

d  by  our  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which  to  be  resisted.    But  as  soon  as  we  have 

tsophy  is  not  willing  to  deny.    But  crosscMl  the  Ganges,  and  proceed  towards 

I  has  become  of  that  lansuage,  and  China,  these  analogies  vanish,  and  we  find 

re  is  it  now  to  be  found  .^  Gn)tius  was  languages  entirely  different  from  those  of 

pinion,  that  though  it  exists  at  present  the  West,  not  only  in  etvmolo|!y,  but  in 

aere  in    its    original  fonn,  yet  that  their  gruiniiatical  forms,  fn  the  interior  of 

s  of  it  may  be  found  in  all  the  Ian-  Africa,  in  the  Australian  islands,  and  on  the 

;e8  now  spoken.    This  was  a  bolrl  as-  whole  of  the  American  continent,  we  find 

sn,  and  which  couhl  not  nnx^eed  from  idioms  of  diflcrent  structures,  having  char- 

k1  observation  of  facts;  for  what  man  actera  of  their  own,  and  in  which  it  would 

did,  wliat  man  ever  could,  compare  l)e  in  vain  to  seek  for  traces  of  the  primi- 

iie  languages  of  die  earth,  so  a.<i  to  tive  tongue.    The  late  professor  Barton,  of 
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Philadelphia,  aii(]  oflcr  Iiiin  professor  Va-  while  tIieircoinpoiiontt»yllab]osliaiT,whfs 

tor,  of  KonigflbiTg,  endeavored  to  (iiiil  si^|>arate1y  taken,  no  meaning  whatscievtT 

{iffinitiefl  between  the  American  InngUHires  The  Sanscrit,  in  Asiatic  InmR,  and  in  the 

and  those  of  thcTurtare  and  SunioiecU;  vicinity  of  Cliiua,  is  also  an  eminently  poh- 

but  their   researches  produced  no  dori-  syllabic  language,  thougli  the  rootH  of  ib 

sive  n;sults.     Hurt.' and  there  they  found  wordi^  may  iHMnon;  easily  tracod  than  tho^ 

a  few  wonhs  which   seemed    to  sound  of  the  idioms  of  Amerira.     The  SanM-rir 

alike,  but  in  such  small  numbers,  and  so  :il)ounds  in  grammatical  ibnius,  by  meau 

scattered  among  the  numerous  idioms  of  of  which  accessary  ideas  are  conveyed  hi 

those  nations,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  the  mind  by  n'gular  inflections,  e\ideiitl) 

infer  even  the  probability  of  a  fornuT  con-  the  result  of  a  preconccivwi  system.    Th*.- 

nexion  between  them ;  and  it  is  more  natu-  (Chinese  has  none  of  thnsie  tonus :  evenr 

ral  to  suppose  that  chance  produced  those  syllable,  eviry  wonl,  convc\-8  a  detarhni 

accidental  t«imilaritit»H.    (Sue  JSTew  Vieivs  idea;  and  it  wants  those  counoctinff  voca* 

of  the  Origin  of  /At'  Tribes  and  J^Tatious  of  hh»  whicli,  in  other  languors,  Imid  ih» 

Americoy   by  B.  H.  Barton,  lMjiladeI]>hia,  discourse  together,  and  help  the  hearer  to 

1797,    I7JW  ;    and    Untersiichwiffen    uber  understand  the  sense  of  a  period.    Th*! 

Jlmerika's  lievolkA-rungt  von  J,  S,    VaUr^  s;ime  differences  exist,  in  a  erealer  or  left 

Leipsic,  Id  10.)    If  wo  woa*  only  to  attend  degrec,in  all  the  languagi*s  ot  the  eartb^ao- 

to  the  etymological  part  of  languag«^s,  that  ciijnt  as  well  as  nKxleni.     No  two  of  tlH'n:. 

is  to  sjiy,  to  the  words  of  which  they  arc  it  is  believed,  have  exactly  the  mrne  inar- 

composted,  consideriMl  merely  in  relation  ner  of  convey ing  ideas  from  mind  to  minii 

to  the  sounds  which  they  produire  wlien  in  the  form  of  words  ;  an«l,  though  ihey 

uttered,  we  might  still  doubt  whelh^T  the  may  have  thc^  s;une  grammatical  charart-i 

primitive  idiom  might  not  yet  exist  in  all  in  a  g(.^neral|>oint  of  view,  they  differ  iaili^ 

of  tliiim,  cornijrted  and  disguised  by  time  details.   That  is  not,  howo v«;r,  what  wp  an* 

and  a  variety  of  attcidents  which  may  ea-  considering.     We  mean  to  spruk  only  of 

sily  be  imaghicd ;  but  we  have  at  last  turn-  those  gn>atand  esscntiid  diffc*n.»nccs,  iu'coc- 

ed  our  tlioughts  to  the  internal  structur^^  sequcMice  of  which,  lan^iages  niaybodi- 

of  th(i  various  miNh:^  of  speech  ;  and  the  vided  into  strongly  distmguished  cla»K: 

immense  diflerenres  which  exL^t,  and  ap-  such  as  the  vionostfUabic  and  xhv.  pol;^?;.'^ 

pear  to  liuvt?  existed  from  time  inimemo-  /ofciV,  the  a/ar/ic,  that  is  to  say,  those  ilu:  :^' 

rial,  bciweon  them,  lead  us  irresistibly  to  df^void  of  connecting  wonls  and  of  gri;. 

hiferenees  wliirh,  at  first  view,  would  s^ern  matic^il  f()nns,and  ihr  syntactic,  which  jw- 

to  contradi(!t  the  Mosaic  acrcxmt  of  the  scss  these  in  gn?ater  or  lessor  abundaitd' 

creation,  but  which,  we  think,   may  still  Thes«»  differt'nces,it  will  l)esaid,may  ki*^ 

Im?  reir<»neiled  with  it  on  scriplund  grounds,  gnulually  taken  place  in  the  coiirsi*  of  liw. 

Were  it  otherwise,  we  would  not  Iw  deter-  and  jirove  nothing  agairK«t  the  common  nri- 

red  from  our  phil«)sopljical  investigati<»n.'*,  gin  from  oac  primitive  language.    I'nton::- 

convinced  as  we   are  that    n^ligion  and  nately  lor  this  objection,  they  may  l>etnireii 

philosophy  are  sislei-s,  and,  though  at  fu-st  back  so  iar,  and  have  continued  si»  Ior.f. 

they  may  a|»|hnir  to  Ik^  opfjosiid,  they  will,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sup]»nj«e  tJia:  tlipy 

in  the  end,  be  reconciled  to  ea<'h  other. —  may  have  I>oen  thus  succo%!«<ively]m)iii:ri«i. 

When  we  consider  the  gn?at  varu^ty  which  Taking,  for  instance,  only  two  of  the  Ur.- 

exisls  in  the  structurr^  or  organization  -if  puap^s  of  the  old  world— the  Cliinrsii.'  anri 

we  may  so  express  ours<'lves — of  tin?  differ-  the  Sanscrit, — or,  if  it  be  aUrp*d  that  lb* 

cut  languag«v  of  the  earth,  an«l  the  l«;ngth  latter  is  no  longer  s{H)kcn,  we  will  lak" 

of  tinu'  thai  has  elaps(?d  since  that  variety  thos(^  languages  of  India  wliioh  are  kiiom 

lias  begini  to  exist,  we  an;  at  a  loss  to  com-  to  be  mechately  or  immediately  deri>^ 

pH'hend  how  they  can  nil  havi>  l>cen  d«Ti  v<m1  fnjm  it,  and  whieh  may  iliirly  iK/coiisidfr- 

Iroin  one  primitive  source.     We  see,  in  the  ed  as  its  continuation, — Sjow,  the  Ghia?:** 

iirst  place,  ilie  ('hinese  and  its  kindred  <lia-  and  the  languages  of  India   art*  knov.rj 

leets  completely  monosyllabic  :  that  is  to  to  have  existiHl  at  IcuM   4000  years*  tii' 

say,  that  every  syllable  of  which  they  are  one  monosyllabic  and  atactic,  the"  other,  of 

composedjWith  veryfewexcej»tions,hasnu  the  others,  ixdysyllabic  and  .Mntactic.    h 

appropriate  meanin?r,  antl  conveys,  by  it-  does  not  apj)ear  that,  in  all  that  |>>riofi  rf 

self,  to  the  mind,  either  a  simjde  or  a  com-  time,  iln'y  have  at  all  approarh(-d  neariTt  ^ 

pound  idea.     At  the  opposite  end  of  the  each  otlier,  and,  in  their  genoi-a]  «ructure 

gmmrnatical  scale,  we  find  th<;  languages  and  chamcter,  they  remain  now  as  thr' 

of  the  hidinns  of  the  American  eontinent  were  as  far  Iwck  as  we  can  tnice  them.  Tl.^ 

polysyllabic  in  the  extn'me,  composed  of  same  might  iH'said  of  the  ilel»row  ainl  ih'' 

words  soirKJoftluMr.ofanenomious  length,  class  of  Linguages  called  *Srmi/iV,  of  Lh-* 
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lie,  the  Greek,  the  Teutonic,  the  Scla-  language  spoken  in  a  countiy  not  far 

:,  the  Coptic,  the  Berber  of  mount  At-  '  from  China,  and  which  diflfers  from  the 

nd  the  barbarous  languages,  as  they  Chinese  full  as  much  as  tlie  Mohawk  and 

ailed,  of  Asia,  Africa,  Polynesia  and  the    Potawatomee.      We    are    therefore 

rica,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  forced  into  the  conclusion,  that  all  the 

nt,  and  somcof  wliich  may  be  traced  languages  which  exist  on  the  face  of  the 

'  tiack  OS  the  Chinese  and  Sanscrit ;  earth  are  not  derived  from  one,  but  that 

heir  origin  is  lost  in  tlie  night  of  they  must  be  divided  into  classes  or  gene- 

Their  organic  diflTerences  have  re-  m,  to  which  must  be  assigned  seiMirati? 

ed  the  same,  not  only  for  ages,  but  anil  distinct  origins.    It  is  not  our  busi- 

ands  of  ages.    From  these  facts  an  ness  to  reconcile  this  theory  with  the  Mo- 

»ice  forces  itself  irresistibly  upon  the  saic  records;  we  think,  however,  it  may 

,  which  is,  that  in  all  languages  there  be  easily-  done  by  8upix)sing  (to  the  con- 

Lrong  tendency  to  presi^rve  their  orig-  trary  of  which  there  is  noUiiug  in  Scrip- 

tructure.  From  the  most  remote  time  ture)  that,  at  tlie  confusion  of  tongues,  the 

be  memory  of  man  can  rcach,we  have  primitive  lunguaee,  its  words  and  its  forms, 

'  seen  a  monosyllabic  language  be-  were  entirely  etmccd  from  the  memory  of 

polysyllabic,  or  ricfverva.  Why  have  man,  and  men  were  lefl  to  tlieirowiire- 

le  Chinese,  and  the  Sanscrit  or  its  cog-  sources  to  fonii  new  ones,  which  they  did 

anguages,  in  the  course  of  4000  years,  without  refenmce  to  any  preexisting  mod- 

ixifnatcd  in  the  least  to  each  other  ?  el.    We  can  in  this  manner  very  easily 

the  Tartar  conquest  made  the  least  account  for  all  the  differences,  gnimmaf- 

lion  in  the  structure  of  the  fonner  icul  as  well  as  etymological,  that  exibt 

i  ?  How  has  the  Basque  preser\'eil  its  l)etwe<(n  languages.    As  to  the  former,  we 

matical  forms,  different  as  they  are  necfl  only  look  to  the  various  caimcitii^ 

those  of  any  other  language,  and  sur-  of  the  human  mind.    As  the  physical  v\  e 

ledastliat  handful  of  ancient  llierians  {lerceives  objects  differently,  and  oscriln^s 

d  has  been  for  so  many  a^es,  by  idi-  to  them  difien*nt  shujies  and  colors,  ac- 

)f  a  character  entirely  opposite  ?  How  conling  to  the  strengtli  of  the  organ  and  the 

« it  that  the  polysynthetic  fonus  of  }x>int  of  vii;w  from  which  it  contemplates 

American  languages  extend  irc)ni  one  them,  so  the  eye  of  the  mind  receives 

of  this  vast  continent  to  the  other,  ideas  or  mt^ntul  perceptions^  acconliug  to 

hat  one  general  granmiatical  system  its  various  capacities,  and  to  different  at- 

ides  them  all,  and  .'ip]M:ars  to  have  tending  circumstances.      What  we  coll 

,  from  the  l)eginning  of  time,  4)ecu liar  idoas,  are  rapid  fjerceptions,  continually 

i  races  o^  American  red  men  ?  The  flitting  l)efura  the  mental  eye.    Like  ol>- 

g  tendency  of  languages  to  pn>Kerve  jects  viewed   thmugh    tlie   kaleidoscofie, 

organic    strui*ture    can  alone   ac-  they  ])ass    before    us    m    ever-changing 

t,    in    a    satisfactory-     manner,    for  sliu|»es,and,  in  endeavoring  to  fix  them  on 

phenomena,      if  such  a  tendency  the  memory  by  articulate  sounds,  the  ap- 

Imitted, — and  we  do  not  sett  how  it  (leurunce  of  the  moment  will  decide  the 

be  reasonably  denied, — it  must  have  form  to  bo  given  to  those  repn?sentalive 

m1  in  tlic  primitive  language,  as  well  signs.     The  man  of  quick  perceptions 

I  tliose  that  are  sup]>oseil   to  have  will  tiy  to  rvtmu  the  ideii  of  a  whole 

derived  from  it.     But  when  we  see  physical  or  moral  object,  or,  perhaps,  a 

these  have  pn«erve<l  their  grammat-  whole  group  of  objects,  in  his  memory,  by 

characters  unchanged  for  more  tliun  means  of  one  single  wonl :  another,  of 

yeiu^  we  cannot  believe  that,  in  the  slower  comprt^liension,  seehig  or  perceiv- 

years  preceding,  aci-onliiig  to  the  ing  n  ]v\n  only,  will  appropriate  a  wonl 

ndly    received     chronolog}',    which  or  a  syllable  to  the  expression  of  that  imrt, 

cfl  the  world  al>oi]t  6000  ycun^  old,  and  another  and  another  to  each  of  the 

jagc  should  have  suffered  si)  many  other  parts  that  he  will  successively  per- 

ges  in   its   organic  strucnire   us  to  ceive.      In    this   manner,  syntactic    and 

new  languagt^s,  so  essentially  and  atactic    idioms    havo    lieen    resiiectively 

ntirely  different  from  each  othiT  in  funned ;  the  it npulst;  first  given  has  lieen 

resfiect,  to  say  nothing  of  the  differ-  followed,  and  thus  languages  have   rc- 

which  exists  in  the  etymolog}'  of  chived   various  organic   or  grammatical 

b ;  for  Ifctwcf^n  the  Chinese  and  the  character  and  fbnns.     Let  us  give  an  ex- 

nokee,  for  instance,  it  will  l>e  difficult  to  ample:  At  tlie  first  fonnatiou  of  a  lan- 

tho  least  etymological  affinity;  and,  if  guage,  one  man,  by  signs  or  otherwise, 

liaiance  of  places  is  assigned  as  the  asks  another  to  do  something ;  tlie  other, 
c,  we  will  instance  the  Bengalee — a    anxious  to  express  liis  consent  at  once, 
35* 
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and  conceiving  the  whole  idea,  answers,  oun  articulations,  its  own  accent^  and  id 
Volo,  Another  njan,wh(>sic  mind  is  Blow-  '  own  tones.  Philoeophers  have,  in  geoe- 
er  ill  its  oporutious,  divides  the  idea,  and  ral,  l>ocn  of  opinion  Uiat  the  invontioD  of 
answers  iji  two  wordts  Eeo  vp^o,  or  /  mil,  langiiugi>s  nvns  a  veiy  difficult  task,  aad 
Another  demand  is  made,  to  which  the  that  it  required  a  veiy  long  time— am 
iir^t  man  dor±>  not  agree ;  he  an^vers,  J^Tolo ;  pcrha|M — to  bring  an  idiom  to  perfection, 
tiic  oUht  says,  Et^o  non  volof  or  /  loUl  not»  We  are  inclined  to  be  of  tlie  contnu}*  opin- 
Applying  this  hypothesis  to  all  tungnagos,  ion.  God  has  given  to  irian,  as  he  ba^  to 
and  their  dilfercnt  forms,  it  will  he  per-  other  anunals,  all  tlic  fiu;ultics  thai  air 
reived  how,  ui  the  beginning,  they  were  necesMiry  to  attain  the  ends  of  bis  ciea- 
framed,  and  how  their  various  stnictiires  tion.  These  fiicuhies,  in  aniinala,  we  call 
have  been  more  or  less  regular  and  more  instirut;  and  by  whatever  high-aoundiDs 
or  less  elegant  in  their  grammatical  anulo-  names  our  pride  may  induce  us  to  caE 
!ucs,  arconiiu^  to  the  tem{)ers  and  capaci-  them  in  ourselves,  they  are,  after  all,  m 
ties  of  the  nations  that  first  fonned  them,  more  than  a  power  given  by  tlie  Abniglm 
and  of  the  men  that  took  the  lead  in  that  Being.  He  made  man  a  social  aiiiuttL 
formation,  who  mav  not  alwavs  have  because  that  was  necessary  to  the  pur- 
been  the  most  sensible  of  the  whole  band ;  poses  of  bis  creation ;  for  the  same  pur- 
for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  those  early  poses,  it  was  necessary  that  loeu  ahouU 
times,  as  in  ourday,  the  affairs  of  men  were  understand  each  otlier,  that  they  should 
not  alwaysdirected  by  the  ablest,  but  oflen-  exchange  plans,  projects  und  ideas.  Gl^ 
er,  pcibapc^  )>y  the  most  forwanl  and  the  thert^forc  gave  them  the  means  of  so  iki- 
most  pn?suining  individual.  As  to  the  me-  ing,  and  these  means  consisted  of  physiica] 
chanical  or  ph^'sieal  part  of  language,  that  organs  and  mental  faculties  eipial  to  dh- 
must  have  depended  on  the  climate  and  on  task.  By  means  of  diese  faculties,  thri 
the  ]>eculiur  orgiinizations  of  individuals,  soon  found  words  l>y  which  to  coom 
Altliougli  the  component  sounds  of  all  their  perceptions  of  natural  and  moral  o}»- 
languages  apj)ear  veiy  few,  they  are  very  jerts  to  one  another,  and  means  to  rpoui 
numerous,  it  wo  consider  their  almost  im-  them  in  their  memory  bv  ^oine  meUtod  cr 

i perceptible  shades  and  mo<Ies  of  uttenuice.  onier  of  classification,  witliout  which  the} 

fence  the  difficulties  that  occur  every-  would  have  Imjcii  lost  in  a  confussioD  of 

whrro  in  arrpiiring  the  pronunciation  of  articulate  sounds.     Hence  it  has  hapfm:- 

fon^gn  idioms.     Ahhougli  the  orgiuis  of  ed  that  there  is  no  language,  however  In&r- 

s]»eech  ai*o  th»»  siime  in  all  mi»n  and  races  Imnius  or  uneivilizinl  may  be  tiie  nat!*i;i 

of  m(>ii,  great  diflereuccs  arv.  produced  in  that  .<^peaks  ir,  that  is  not  HystematiraJK 

thrir  uifcranco  of  sounds,  by  the  early  arnuigtMl ;  none,  in  short,  that  has  mu  ;i 

habit  of  more  or  li^ss  eontnieting  or  ex-  method  of  its  own,  or,  in  other  wonki 

])andiiig  eeitain  of  the  nniseles  of  which  grammar.     They  are  all  reiUicible  to  crt"- 

ihoso   organs   an)   comprwetl.      0[)f*niiig  tain  grammatieai  priiicipl(\<,  and  noiii^  Iat- 

or  shutting  the  moutli,  Ictthig  out  the  air  v<ft  been  found  that  cannot  \xi  so  reih:rf<.- 

more  or  less  freely  through  the  lungs,  and  The  American  Philosophical  Society  ha* 

other  similar  caus<'?>,  produce  infinite;  va-  ]m)vrd  to  a  demoiistmtion,  that  the"  b±- 

rieties  in    v(X*al    sounds  and    eonsonant  gnages  of  the  alx)rigines  of  this  conniier: 

arti«Milations,  analogous  to  those  that  we  are  rich  in  words  and  in    ^rainnialic)L 

iM^rceive   in  musical  instruments,  wliicli,  forms,  and  it  lias  l)een  said,  tliat  it  wouU 

liko  the  human  voice,  an;  operated  U|)on  rather  seem  that  they  wore  coin]ioi(e«l  h\ 

by  toiH'h  or  pressuR*,  or  by  the  imputtion  ])hilosophers    in    their    clusots.  than   h 

and  expulsion  of  air.    The  flute  does  not  savagi's  in  the  wild«*nietv.     (Sct^  Rf*^-'' 

prod u('i>  the  samo  sound  with  the  clarionet  to  ihr.  Historical  and  Literary  CommUtr. 

or  French  honi,  nor  the  harpsichord  with  and  Correspondence  bctivecn  Mr,  Dupvr- 

th^»  violin.     Even  instruments  of  the  same  ceau  and  Mr,  Herkcwcldtr^  in  the  Histon- 

kind  produce  <lirterent  elfeets,  acconlhig  cal   Tnuisactions  of  die  Am.  Phil.  S> 

to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  playeil  vol.  i.)     Wlu:n  the  write|*  to  whom  » 

upon.     It  is  so  witii  the  human  organs,  allude  made  use  of  tliis  expression.  «• 

The  first  souutU  that  were  uttenvl,  whon  In-lieve  that  he  soiigiit  to  accomuRHiaT- 

each  languuge  was  first   invented,  gave  himsrif  to  ideas  generally  roceivi'd :  !•  r 

tone  and  color  to  the  rest,  and  that  de-  he  must  have  known  that  languages  u: 

peiided  on  the  first  individuals  who  utter-  not  mutle  by  philosophers  in  tluMr  cIom> 

ed  those  sounds,  and  whom  the  others  and  h('niui^havel»eeiiawar^>nf  thefailirri* 

imitated  or  foIlow»'d.    Tlie  habits,  once  of  all  ihosi^  who  attenipteil  to  invent  whs' 

fixed,  cH)uld  not  ea*«ily  af\erwanls  Ikj  alter-  they  called  aphilosophtcal  langitaj^,  L^K 

ed.      Each  language,  thei-efore,  had   irs  iiitz,  it  is  saiil,  once  hod   such  an  iii'n: 
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but  it  is  certain  dut  ho  ucver  tried  to  car-  It  m  mH'dIes<s  to  prorci-tl  tluihcr:  every 
rj'  it  into  cxcciilion ;  or,  if  he  did,  lie  sotm  one  will  sw!  that  the  stnicMjn*  of  tlie 
abojidoiit-d  the  s*riis(?Uaw  imijecL  To  French  langtinge  is  wrvilcly  imitated, 
Bueh  a  degree  waa  ilie  pnvtnnptioii  of    with  a  littJe  of  the  Latin ;  and  the  only 

tlie  leame<l  raised,  alwiit  llic  middle  of  iinpmvonient,  or  nit  her   aIu:ration,  ih  a 

tlie    seventeenth    century,    that    it    was  tiresome  nnifonnity  in  the  termhiation  nf 

thought,  that  an  nniveraal  language  ronid  wonls.     Bish(»p  Wilkins's  sy>tem  is  nj(ii»- 

be  made  for  the  use  of  td!  mankind.     ( )ni;  metaphysical,  and  of  conn^i^  nioit;  rom- 

Becher,  having  heani  a  German  pri nee  say,  plirutetf.     Jle  aflk'ts  an  antitheiieal  ar- 

that   he  would  give  300  cnjwns  to  him  mngemeur  of  his  wonls,  aceoi-ding  t<»  ihe 

who  should  discover  sneh   a   language,  ideiLs  wliich  theyexpn-ss;  ilms  he  ni\^ 

wrote  a  treatise-,  in  which  he  asserted,  and  if  Da  signities  Ccw/,  tljen  via  nni>t  signify 

tried  to  pmve,  Uiat  lit;  had  made  the  dis-  its  opfK)sire,  or  mi  idol:  if  dab  ha  sptrft, 

cover}'.      Ho    fin'Si'nted  it  to  the  prince,  odab  will  lie  body;  if  dad  he  hiavm^  udal 

who  jmid  him  with  eomplimrnts,  and  an  will  N|rnifv  htlL     With  nsiKcl  to  «li.s.s\l- 

iDvitaiion  to dimier.    The  work  is  entitled  lahks,  xijptda  W presence, pidas  will  Ix-  uh- 

CharacUr  pro  JS/olUin  Linf^uarum  unirer-  .snia  ;  it  tadn  \h* power,  tadus  will  l>c  iw- 

sali  (Frankfort,  UJ^Il),  and  is  now  ver>-  poh^ce, Siv.  JJisnumendsun^ as  follows: 
emirno.    In  ](i(»H,  John  W  ilk  ins,  dean  of 

Kip|x>n,  and  allerwards  hisho])  of  C lies-  Pfl'ul,   ID;        |»iim  !.  2(^-^         )i.>!.rl.  iHt 

tor,  puhlished  a  tliij'k  tolio   volume,  en-  \y»ar.  lo<);       jh.Ih.i.  Jih);       i,vWr,  ;«X) 

tithMl  an  Kssav  i.»wards  a  n-al  Character  ;/i''""-,Vi*';i  '""!'"'"•  v-?.Vm.   '"^'"''.iS[^L. 
and  I'hilus4ipl Ileal  Language,  which  con-  ' '  1 1        i      • 

taiiied  an  alphalicr,  a  gnimmar  and  a  die-      (hf  thovunui     sU  humlnd      nitty      m'.:-. 
tionan*  of  his  supposed  |M.'rfi'cl    idiom.  l*oUixa  I^iliur  |  ulnil    i^Uu 

Afterwanls,  a  iM.  F aignct,  who  Is  called, 

in  tJie  Fr(?n(^h  EncyeloiMcdia,  trisoricr  de  His  arrangement  of  woitls  in  regular  rows 

France,  hut  who,  in  fact,  was  only  a  re-  of  pn*fixed  syllahles  and  terminations,  is 

coiver  of  puhlic  moneys  in  some  pnivin-  very  diflercnt  from  the  onier  which  nature 

cial  town,  wrote,  fur  that  com])ilation,  a  follows  in  all  her  works,  in  the  stnictuiv 

scheme  of  a  philos4»])liical  laiiguagt.*,  with  of  languages  as  in  ever^-  thing  t.-lse.     She 

wliich  (he  editoi's  did  not  disdain  to  swell  aims  not  at  a  childish  uniformity.     Here  is 

tlioir  work,  and  which  n>niains  there  as  a  not  the  ganlen   where    **grt)ve  nods  at 

monument  of  the  tnlly  and  presumption  grove;  each  alley  has  a  hnither.*'     She- 

of  mankind.      The  pnMhictions  of  this  delights,  on   tlie  contrajy,   in   ''plewiing 

writer  and  of  hisliop  Wilkins,  show*  the  intricacies,"  and  every  when;  intnMluces 

f(U|K;riority  of  imtiin>  over  philosophy.  Na-  w»  "  aitful  wildness,"  to  **  pi 'rplex"  while 

turn  invent"*,  phiiosDpiiy  imitates.    Thesf*  it  emlwllishes  tlu'  scene,     ihit  not  so  pn*- 

philosophers  had  no  idea  of  grammatical  sum])tuoiis  man.     rnder  tlie  mask  of  n 

tonus  except  thonie  of  the  languages  tliat  f^ilse  philo:«(>pliy,  he  s«'ts  himself  iin  as  n 

they  knew,  that  is  to  sjiy,  those  that  ihey  had  rival  to  natun>,  which  he  neither  know> 

Icunied  at  e4)llegi?,  aiul  those*  they  had  rv-  nor  understands     True  phiios<iphy,  in  a 

ceived    from    their    nurs<'s.      Therefon-,  more  huiiihle  spirit,  oliservcs  and  studies 

neither  the  moiios\llabic  system  of  the  her  nnhle  works,  conti'Uted  to  admire,  and 

Chinese,  nor    the    polysyntlietic   of  the  "ot  pnsuiiiing  to  imitate.     All  thi.'s*^  who 

Americans,  ever  weunt'd  to  their  minds  ;  have  attempted  to  invept  a  new  language. 

all  tlie  impnivement  that  they  could  think  havt^  taken  for  their  motlels  thosir  that 

of  on  the  forms  which  they  wi^re  familiar  they  wen?  most   familiar   with.      Father 

with,  was,  to  apply  to  tiicm  the  principle  Land,  however,  the  author  of  an  estt^-mec! 

of  little  ndnds,  uniformity.    To  show  how  French  work  u}H>n  rhetoric,  s|N;akiiig  i>f 

they  went  to  work,  we  will  give  a  few  the  possihility  of  com]>osing  a  iaetitioun 

short  samples  of  their  n'siK?ctive  iiiveii-  ijliom,  pnij wises,  as  a  iy|>e,  the  languag« 

tions.      M.  Faignet  thus  formed,  in  his  of  the  Mongnl  Tartars,  ]irol)ahly  to  make 

philosofdiical  language,    the    Mil»stantive  u  show  of  some  littlir  knowledgi;  he  hi.ii 

verb  to  be  :  of  that  tongue.    Hut  none  of  these  writer^ 

thought  of  framing  a  language  on  alkstnu-: 

Itifinitivr.  indfctitivf  Prryrnt.  principles,  iiiinided  on  tlie  most  natural 

Eire  ^  !(as  Jv  Mii.4  ^  jn  -a  arrangement  and  concatenation  of  ide^is : 

Avoir  rip  «  sr-  Tii  rs  =»  u»  sa  ^.y^,^^  ^\^^,  rraiisitive  virl>s  of  tin?  lK•hl\•^v 

Uo^w  fiine  -  >u^  II  r>i  =.  |»  hh  j  other  Oriental  langnagi-s.  inchaiing  i:. 

V.iiis  I'U's  =  vii  .,a  "'"'  won!  thi'  idea  of  l!ie  ohj<»e|ive  ris  wt'll 

li-  aoisi  =  io  sjl.  Q^  of  the  govcniing  [iro.'.uun,  iloes  r.ct  i!|,- 
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pear  to  have  occurred  to  tlieir  niuids.    It  forests  is  not  less  a  perfect  flower  tbao 
would  have  boon  in  vain,  however,  that  that  which  adorns  our  ganleiiSL     The  ht- 
they  siiould  have  sought  for  a  system  of  ter  is  more    pleasing   to  our   fastidkiiv 
gruminuticoi  forms  mt>re  natural  than  an-  senses ;  but  will  even   the  most  ricihul 
other,  since,  as  we  have  before  olisen-ed,  gardener  dare  to  say  that  he  Iiaa  perfected 
all  the  existing  grammatical  systems,  dif-  die  work  of  his  Creator?     Languages  are 
feriiig  as  they  do  from  each  other,  arc  instruments  which    have    come    |ierfMi 
equally  tlic    work  of  nature,  operating  from  the  heads  of  the  inakcra.     But  tlirj 
through  the  minds  of  men,  possessing  va-  arc  played  on  better  or  worse  by  difiennt 
rious  physical  and  moral  qualities,  and  artists.   Homer  played  well  on  Uie  Gnrek: 
producing    different   results,  though    all  he  would  have  played  equally  well  on  the 
equally  tending  to  tlie   same    end — the  Inxjuois.    If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  per- 
intercourse  (»f  human  minds  with  each  fcctiou  of  a  language  by  the  method  and 
other,  through  the  medium  of  the  organs  regularity  of  its  grammatical  fbnn^  thii 
of  si)eech.     We  ^vill  not,  therefore,  stop  of  the  I^nni  Lenape,  of  which  we  lia^f 
to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  existing  an  excellent  grammar,  by  Zeiscberger,  pub- 
languages  are  mon;  perfect  than  the  otii-  lislied  in  the  third  volume  of  the  new  m- 
VTH,    Perfection  is  relative  to  its  object,  riesof  the  American  Philosophical  TiaD»- 
Wliatever  is  adequate  to  tlii*  end  for  which  actions,  is  far  superior  to*  our  own  Eop- 
it  was  made,  cannot  l>e    inipmved  but  lish,  the  most  anomalous  of  all  idioiiM. 
with  respect  to  some  new  oljjccts  to  which  made  up  almost  entirely  of  moiiosjllabk^ 
the  times  or  circumstances  require  that  it  full  of  sibilants  and   inarticulate  vowel 
should  I>e  adapted.    And  that  improve-  sounds;  in  short,  a  Imigtiagc   which,  a 
ment  in  lungungo  is  the  work  of  nature,  priori,  would    be   probably    prouounrfd 
not  of  ])liilosophv,  literature  or  science.  iMu-barous  and  uncouth^>ut  hear  tiiat  iu- 
Nece^ity    sometimes,     and     sometimes  stmment  played  upon  by  Milton,  Siiak- 
caprice,  introduces  new  words  into  a  Ian-  spoare,  Diydcn,  Pope !     u  you  tliink  thit 
guage,  (uid  chance    directs   thci  choice,  it  is  the  superior  perfection  of  the  Ian- 
The  siune  process  takes  place  in  the  im-  guage  that  ravishes  your  senses,  and  car- 
provcment  of  language^?,  or  rather  in  the  ries  you  up  to  the  third  heavens,  you  vkill 
ndditions  made  to  th(!m,  us  in  their  forma-  be  much  mistaken.    It  is  only  the  tak-ot 
ticin.     Words  are  borrowed  from  neigh-  of  the  immortal  artisti*.     It  is  the  art  ot' 
boriujs:  idioms,  or  fnuncd  by  analogy  from  the  gardener,  who  has  cultivated  this  wild 
those  in  common  us«',  by  the  fn-st  man  tree,  and  mmle  it  proihico  delicious  thiits. 
who  tliiiiks  he  luin  oeeiLsion  for  tlieni,  and  But  tlie  |K'rfection  of  a  langimge  doi^  nu: 
they  are  adopted,  or  not,  by  the  niultitudo,  con8ist  in  the  regularity  or  in  the  aniunaJy 
as*  cliance  or  fashion  directs.     Words  are  of  its  foriTis,  in  its  iK^ing  coni]>oundiHl  vi 
oflen  introduced   without  necessity,  and  monosyllables  or  poly syllabh^,  or  of  sui*h 
without  niur-h  rejrard  to  euphony,  or  the  or  such  consonant  or  vowel  sounds  fin- 
genius  of  the  iiliom.     Thus,  in  our  A mer-  dominating  in  its  utterance.    Natun-intltis 
icari  Knglisli,  wo  say  prairie^  for  meadow  ils  hi  all  her  other  works,  delights  ui  vwi- 
land;   formerly  we  said  savannah;  both  ely.    The  imperial  lily  and  the  hunibk^ 
\Vor(ls  derived  from  foreign  languages —  violet  are  alike  perfect  flowers ;  the  bar- 
one  from  the  Fn*iich,  the  other  from  the  I'en  pine,  the  stately  oak,  and  the  fragraijt 
Spanisli — and  imili  unnecessary.    It  has  orange-tree,  are  alike  perfect  phuits,  van- 
lately  lH>rom<;  fashionable  to  say  approval  ous  in  tlieir  organization   and    in  tbt-i: 
for    approbation,  withdraical    instead    of  structure,  but  all  adequate  to  the  end  llf 
irj/A'/raw'jHg-,' and  many  other  similar  new-  which  they  were    created.      Laiigiia^ 
e«)ined  words  are  gradually  coming  into  were  made  for  the  puqK>se  of  coiniitiuii- 
use.     These  iimovations  make  the  Ian-  cation  Ixrtween  men,  and  all  arc  oilequMt- 
guage  more  copious,  not  more  perfect,  to   that  end.     We  have  heard  that  the 
ThesynonymeSjin  process  of  time,  assume  Chinese  language  isso  im|)erfect,diat  njeii 
shades  of  difference   in  tlieir  meaning,  an;  obliged,  in  conversation,  in  ortler  to 
wliitth  arc  not  thought  of  when  the  words  explain  their  meaning,  to  trace,  with  thrir 
an;   first   used.     But   wv  are  constantly  fingers,  in  the  uir,  the  figure  of  \\TintMi 
Jisked  whether  the  (Jreek,  that  enchants  us  characters.     This    is    exaggerated.     M'r 
so  nnich  in  the  works  of  Homer  and  Pin-  have  seen  sensible  and  intelligent  ChiiHW. 
dar,  is  not  a  mon^  perfect  language  than,  who  have  assured  us  that  they  ne\fr  are 
for  insunico,  xhr  Iroquois,  or  ihtr  Algon-  at  a  lo«s  to  explain  their  ideas  bv  sjviken 
kin.     We  juiswer,  that  it   is  not.     We  words.     Jt  haj>]>en8,  sometimes,' p\  en  in 
must  not  conf^)und  perfrction  with  cidti'  speaking  F^nglish,  tliat  wlirn  we  uw  a 
yalion.    The  wild  rose  that  grows  in  our  word  which,  l>eing  differentlv  written,  Ito 
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i  ineaningBy  we  8p«ll  that  word,  RhAnc,  wliicb  BepnmteH  it  from  Dauphiny, 
r  in  what  sense  we  understand  tlie  coiuity  of  V^cnuiE^in,  and  Provence ; 
>  Chinese  probably  do  the  sime,  south  by  Rouwillon  and  the  Mediterm- 
38  of  their  characters,  but  not  to  nean ;  west  by  Gascony,  and  north  by  Fo- 
nt that  tlie  love  of  the  niarvellous,  n?z,  Quei-cy  and  Houergue.  Its  extent  was 
rrect  itifonnation,  has  induced  alK>utl270n)ilt^in]ength,andl20inbn^lth. 
riters  to  maintnin.  In  the  same  The  land  is,  in  genera],  ver>' ibnilo  in  grain, 
thns<>  who  have  lived  Jong  among  fruits  and  wine.  Toulouse  was  tlie  cap- 
aus,  all  concur  in  assuring  us  that  ital  of  Upper,  and  Monljxjllier  the  capital 
itions  converse  with  one  another,  of  Lower  Languedoc.  It  is  now  diviclotl 
jbjects,  in  their  own  idioms,  with  into  the  eight  following  departments : 
testeasi*.   Onrinissionuries  preach  Drpartmmt.                        cinr/ Tpkm. 

,  and  find  no  difliculty  in  making  Gard, Ninies. 

derstand  tlie  alistract  doctrines  ot  Ilerault, Mont{>ellior. 

^on ;  and  what  must  disjicl  every  Anleche, Privas. 

X)n  tliis  ]K)int  is,  that  the  whole  of  Loz^re, Mcnde. 

and  New  T<.'stainents  has  been  Tani, Alby. 

d,  by  our  venerable  Efiot,  into  li'pper  Gamnne, Toulouse. 

lagi;  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians.  Aude, Carcassonne. 

i  cease,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  Upper  Loire, Le  Puy. 

ilive  iM.'rfcction  of  languages  with  (See  Drparimenis. 
to  each  other.  Tliey  are  various  The  celebrated  canal  of  Ijanguedoe  com- 
'nts,  ft)nncd  by  nature,  which  mences  at  Cette,  luid  joins  the  Garonne 
may  cultivate  and  render  more  near  Toulouse,  forming  a  communication 
to  our  senses,  but  not  more  ade-  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  At- 
I  their  end,  and  the  oi^ii^ation  lantic.  It  was  constru(;ted  in  the  reign 
h  no  talent  can  change,  and  no  of  Louis  XIV,  and  is  about  140  miles  m 
an  imitate.  If  it  bo  true,  its  we  length.  (See  Canals,) 
flieve,  tiiat  languages  were  various  La  mard,  or  La.nmers  ;  a  short  piece  of 
;)rig)nal  fonnation,  aAer  the  traces  rope  or  line,  fostened  to  several  macliines  in 
firiniitive  language  had,  by  the  a  ship,  and  ser\'ing  to  secure  them  in  a  par- 
ill,  l)een  entirely  oblitemted  from  ticular  place,  or  to  manage  them  more  con- 
Is  of  men,  it  Ix^comes  needless  to  venieutly :  such  are  the  laniards  of  the  gun- 
whether  tlie  first  language  was  )>ort8,  the  lanianis  of  the  buoy,  the  laniard 
labic  or  polysyllabic,  and  whether  of  the  cat-hook,  &c.  The  princiiial  Ian- 
words  were  ibrmctl  by  onomato-  ianls  used  in  a  ship  are  those  em{Hoyed  to 
mi  an  imitation  of  natuml  sounds,  extend  the  shrouds  and  stays  of  the  mast 
)i  there  an*,  in  every  language,  by  their  communication  with  tiie  dead-eyes 
.iiich  have  l)een  fornM.*d  by  that  and  iiearts,soas  to  ibnu  a  sortof  mechan- 
jrocess,  even  in  modem  times,  jis,  ical  power  resembling  that  of  a  tackle. 
3ce,  tlie  word  bomb.  But  it  does  La.mgera  ;  tlie  sjiecific  appellation  of 
w  that  this  has  been  a  general  rule,  the  chinchilla  of  South  America.  Th«* 
3f  our  Indian  languages,  the  word  animal  which  furnishes  the  U'autiful  fur 
^lilies  thuruirr  has  no  resemlilance  kno^vn  li)-  the  name  of  chinrhHlat  has,  un- 
oise  made  by  that  explosion:  for  til  very  recently,  been  almost  entirely  un- 

in  the  Chickasaw,  it  is  clloha;  known  to  naturalists,  except  through  the 

miike:  Huntn,  inon:  Cadoes,  cfe-  im|)erfect  account  given  by  the  ablie  Mo- 

Vootka, /li^a ;  and  there  are  numy  lina  in  his  natural  history  of  Chile.     Liv- 

giiages  in  which,  in  that  worr],  no  ing    spocuiiens    have    occasionally  l>een 

IS  of  onomn7ojveia  appear.  Itisciiri-  sent  to  Europe,  and  a  few  years  since  one 

ever, to  fuKl  that,  in  the  language  was  n'ceived  by  Mr.,  Titian  Peale  at  the 

rkaiLsas,  the  wonl  for  thunder  is  Philadelphia    museum.       Unfortunately, 

d  in  tliatnf  the  Yaos,cidled  by  I)e  however,  tliese  s))ecimens  all  iHed  about 

t(a|}eopleofGiii{ina,nowextmct),  the  }>iTiod  of  their  arrival,  and  no  opiKjr- 

neru.    Chance  will  pn>diicc  such  tiinity  was  allow<'d  of  examining  them 

L'H,which,when  thus  isolati?d,prove  alive.      The    British    zoological    society 

for  or  against  the  athnity  of  Ian-  have  recently  been  more  f(»rtunato  in  re- 

r  their  derivation  fniin  each  other.  <*4jiviiig  a  living  s|)ecimen  in  good  health, 

rAOKi«.    (See  Phiiolofry.)  fvoiu  which  they  have  published  a  Uuiuti- 

'EDOc ;   l>etbn^  the  n;volution,  a  ful  representation  of  the  animal,  accom- 

'jvince  of   Pnince,  divided  into  fianied  by  an  accurate  description  of  its 

tid  Lower ;  liounded  east  by  the  characters.    This  we  copy  from  llie  first 
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number  of  the  Delineation  of  the  Gtunlcns  odor  which  chanieterizes  the  other  spe 

aiui  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society,  cies  of  rats.    For  this  reason  it  nugfat 

along  witli  Molina's  account  of  the  habits  well  bo  kept  in  houses  with  no  wmoy- 

of  tiie  animal.    The  length  of  the  body  ancc,  and   at  a  trifling  ezpense,  whieb 

in  tills  specimen  is  alH)ut  nine  inches,  and  would  be  abundantly  repaid  by  the  pnfo 

that  of  tlio  tail  nearly  five.    Its  pro[>or-  on  its  wool.    The  ancient  Peru viaiu^  who 

tions  txrv  clr>si>-set,  and  its  limbs  compera-  were  far  more  industrious  than  the  mod- 

tively  short,  the  ]Kksterior  being  consideni-  eni,  made  of  this  wool  coveriets  for  be(b 

bly  lunger  than  the  anterior.    The  fur  is  and  valuable  smf&    To  the  account  ot* 

long,  close,  woolly,  somewhat  crisped  and  its  habits  given  by  Molina,  we  can  only 

entangled ;  gi:ayish  or  asli-colored  above,  add,  that  it  usually  sits  on  its  haiwchcs. 

and   [laler  lK>neath.      The  fonn  of  the  and  is  even  able  to  raise  itself  up  aad 

tic^d  resembles  that  of  the  nibbit    The  stand  u|X)n  its  hinder  feet.     It  feeds  io  i 

eyes  are  full,  largt;  and  black,  and  the  ears  sitting  ))08ture,  grasping  its  food,  and  coo- 

hroad,  naked,  rounded  at  the  tii)S,  and  veying  it  to  its  moutli  by  means  of  it^ 

nearly  as  lr)ng  as  tiie  head.    The  musta-  fore  paws.     In  its  temper  it  is  genenlly 

dies  are  plentiful  and  v(^r)'  long,  the  long-  mild  and  tractable,  but  it  will  not  alwaw 

est  l>eiiig  twice  the  length  of  the  lu^ad,  suffer  itself  to  be  handled  without  naik- 

somti  of  them  black,  and  ottiers  white,  ance,    and    sometimes     bites    ilie   liaiHi 

Four  short  toes,  witli  a  tlistinct  rudiment  which  attempts  to  fondle  it,  when  not  in  a 

of  a  thumb,  termijiate  tlie  anttTior  feet:  humor  to  be  plaved  with.     Altliougk  a 

and  the  {Kisterior  are  furnished  with  the  native  of  tiie  Alpine  valleys  of  Chile,  and. 

same  numl>er ;  three  of  them  long,  the  consequently,  subjected,  in  its  own  coun- 

middle  more  produced  than  the  two  late-  try,  to  the  effects  of  a  low  temperature  of 

ral  ones,  and  the  fourtii,  external  to  the  the  atmosphere,  asainst  wliich  its  thick 

others,  very  short,  and  placed  far  l>eliind.  coat  affonis  an  admirable   protection,  it 

On  all  these  toes  the  chiws  are  short,  and  was  tliought  necessaiy  to  keep  it,  dunng 

nearly  hidden  by  tufhj  of  bristly  hairs,  the  winter,  in  a  moderately  warm  room, 

The  tail  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  and  a  piece  of  flannel  was  even  intro- 

body,  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  and  duced  into  its  sleeping  apartment,  for  it* 

covered  with  long  bushy  hairs.    It  is  usii-  greater  comfort ;  but  this  indulg(*nce  vii< 

ally  ke|)t  turned  up  towanls  the  back,  hut  most  {lertinaciously  n*jected,  and,  as  otii  n 

not  reverted,  as  in   the  squirrels.     The  as  the  flannel  was  replaced,  so  oflen  w&> 

chinchilla,  siiys  Molina,  is  another  species  it  dragged  by  the  little  animal  into  th«^ 

of  Held-rat,  in  great  estimation  for  the  ex- .  outer  compartment  of  the  cage,  where  it 

treirie  liiieiiessof  its  wool,  if  a  rich  fur,  as  amused  itself  with  pulling  it  about,  rolliiiC 

delicate  jw  the  tiilken  welw  f)f  the  garrlen  it  up,  and  shaking  it  with  its  feet  and  teeth. 
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root  of  the  tail,  with  small,  })ointed  ears,  a  but  occasionally  displaying  strong  mmp- 
sliort  muzzh\  teeth  like  the  house  rat,  and  toms  of  alann  when  startled  by  auTUUu- 
a  Uii\  of  iHoderate  length,  cjothed  with  a  sual  occurrence.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  reinaria- 
tlelicat<?  fur.  It  lives  in  burrows  under  bly  tranquil  and  i>eaceable  animal,  unle« 
ground,  in  the  oj)en  country  of  the  north-  when  its  timidity  gets  the  better  of  itf 
em  provinces  of  Chile,  and  is  foml  of  gentleness.  A  second  individual  of  thii' 
beiu^'  in  company  with  others  of  its  s])e-  interesting  species  has  hitcly  been  addAi 
cies.  It  fi'eds  upon  the  n>ots  of  various  to  the  collection  by  the  kindnew  of  Wy 
bulbous  plants,  which  grow  abundantly  in  Knighton,  in  whose  poasrsaioii  it  bad  k- 
those  parts,  and  produces,  twice  a  year,  mained  for  12  months  previous.  The* 
five  or  six  young  ones.  It  is  so  docile  sjMH^imen  is  larger  m  size  and  rougher  lu 
and  mild  in  temper,  that,  if  taken  into  the  its  fur  than  the  one  above  dcscrilictl:  ie^ 
hands,  it  neither  bites  nor  tries  to  escafw.  color  is  also  less  unifomdy  gray,  ilerivinz 
If  placed  in  the  bosom,  it  renuiins  then*  as  a  somewhat  mottled  appearance  from  il.f 
quiet  as  if  it  wi^rr  in  its  own  nt«t.  This  numerous  blackish  spots  which  are  tni- 
extraordinarj'  i)laci(liiy  may  possibly  be  tered  over  the  back  and  sides.  It  i»  pc^ 
due  to  its  pusillanimity.  As  it  is  jm»cu-  sible  this  may  be  the  Peruvian  vaneft, 
liarly  clejinly,  then-  can  1h>  no  fear  of  its  mentioned  in  the  extract  from  Schmidt- 
soiling  the  clothes  of  thost*  who  handle  it,  meyer's  TraveLn,  as  fumisliiug  a  lew  deh- 
or of  its  communicating  any  bad  siui'll  to  cate  and  valuable  fur  than  the  Cliilias 
them,  for  it  is  entirely  free  from  that  ill  animal.    It  is  equally  good  tempered  sai 
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itB  dinxjation,  and,  probably  in  wan  constitutional  liberty  ;  and,  when  the 

enoe  of  having  been  domiciliated  republic  \va»  proclaimed,  and  Louifl  XVI 

«te  house,  instead  ol  having  been  was  denounced,  he  wa^  ns  zealous  iu  de- 

d  in  a  public  collection,  is  much  fences  of  the  rights  of  his  prince  as  he 

ne  and  playful.    In  its  late  alKKle,  had  l)een,  and  coutiuued  to  l>e,  for  the 

equcndy  8ufK;red  to  run  alx>ut  the  rights  of  the  nation.     Attacked  by  tiic 

hen  it  would  show  oflT  its  agility  Maratists,  and  even  threatened  in  the  con- 

Q^  to  the  height  of  the  table.     Its  vention  by  a  crowd  of   insurgents,    he 

latsted  principally  of  dry  herbage,  displayed  gnmt  courage  and  dignity.    He 

hay  and  clover,  on  which  it  ap-  afterwards  retired  to  Rennes,  where,  pro- 

Imve  thriven  greatly.   That  of  the  scril)ed  by  the  Jacobins,  he  lived  8  niontlis 

original  specimen  has  hitherto  in  couccnJinent  He  owed  his  preserva- 
iefly  grain  of  various  kinds,  and  tion  to  his  faithful  wife,  and  the  heroic 
It  roots.  When  the  new  comer  fidelity  of  his  servant,  Julie  Poirier,  whom 
.  introduced,  it  was  placed  in  the  Legouv^  has  celebrated  in  his  ponn  .IfcfnV^ 
ge  witli  the  other  sjjecimen  ;  but  dea  Fhnmes.  After  the  downfall  of  the 
r  appeared  by  no  means  di8|)osed  terrorists,  Lanjuinais  again  took  his  seat 
it  to  the  presence  of  the  intruder,  in  the  convention.  Soon  after,  he  was 
ous  kind  of  scuffling  fight  imme-  chosen  president,  and  opposed  the  usurfMi- 
nsued  between  them,  and  the  lat-  tions  of^  Bonai>arte.  March  22,  1800,  he 
kl  unquestionably  have  fallen  a  was  made  senator.  Though  he  had  op- 
bafi  it  not  been  rcscue<].  Sinc^  posed  the  consulate  for  life,  and  the  eleva- 
te, they  have  inhabited  separate  tion  of  Bonnf)arte  to  the  tlirone,  tlu^  em- 
laced  side  by  side.  Such  an  iso-  jieror  named  him  commandrT  of  the  le- 
ict  can,  of  course,  have  httle  gion  of  honor,  and  creatinl  him  count.  In 
in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  1814,  Lanjuumis  voted  for  the  deposition 
hat  the  chinchilla  is  fond  of  com-  of  Na})oleon  and  the  establishment  of  tlic 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a  remarkable  provisory  goveniment,  and  aided  in  prc- 
tance,  and  deserves  to  be  men-  imriug  die  constitution  proposed  by  the 
1  illustration  of  the  habits  of  these  senate.    Louis  XVIII  made  him  a  peer, 

June  4,  1814.  During  the  hundred  days, 
jiNAis,  Jean  Denis,  count  de,  peer  he  repeatedly  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
ice,  member  of  the  acadt*my  allegiance  to  Na|)oleon,  and  voted  against 
-iptions  and  belles-lettres  f<)r  SS  the  acte  addiUonmL  Napoleon  apfiroved 
stanch  defender  of  liberal  institu-  of  his  election,  by  tlie  city  of  Paris,  to  the 
iS  bom  March  12, 1753,  at  Rennes,  house  of  representatives,  and  his  elevation 
ctablc  parents.  In  1771,  he  l>e-  by  tliat  body  to  the  [»laco  of  iheir  presi- 
: advocate  in  Rennes ;  in  1//5,  pro-  dent.  After  the  second  restoration,  Lan- 
fth^  canon  law  ;  in  1779,  member  juinais  opposed,  in  the  chamlier  of  ])eers, 
states  of  Brittany  ;  in  1789,  mem-  all  the  extravagant  and  arrogant  pirten- 
be  third  estate  in  the  constituent  sions  of  the  clerfp',  defended  the  lilwrty 
Vj  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  the  of  the  press  and  mdividual  freedom,  the 
ion.  He  was  the  first  ui  the  law  of  election  and  the  charter.  He  voted 
ineral,  who,  iu  tlie  report  on  the  against  the  war  with  Spain,  against  the 
thincs  in  his  province  (Brittany),  reduction  of  the  rentes^  and  die  septennial 
iaithnil  picture  of  the  oppressions  elections  of  the  chamber.  Tlie  speeches 
ed  by  the  nobility,  ana  declared  and  writings  of  count  Lanjuinais  arc  pro- 
wing  measures  to  be  the  general  found  and  compifhensive.  Antony  the 
the  nation — the  abolition  of  feu-  latter  are  his  Memoircs  stur  la  /2f/igi07i, 
Its  ;  the  al)olition  of  the  nobility,  which  is  directed  against  the  extension  of 
estalilishment  of  a  reprefN;ntative  the  ecclesiasiical  jurisdiction  ;  his  Consti- 
tional  goveniment;  offering,  at  the  tutions  de  la  Naixon  Frangaist  (2  vols., 
me,  in  the  name  of  his  constitu-  1819) ;  his  work  on  the  three  Conconlates, 
he  ahUchaasai  of  Rennes — to  give  and  some  historical  essays,  chiefly  in  die 
rivileges  of  exemption  from  seve-  /2ertie  encyclopidique.  In  1808,  he  was 
I,  &c^  though  enjoyed  from  an-  elected  a  member  of  tlic  institute,  in  Uio 
mes.  lie  opposed, 'witli  courage  class  of  inscriptions  and  l)elles-lettres ; 
ifgy,  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  and,  in  181G,  th(^  king  confirmed  him  iu 
rileged  class  and  die  intrigties  of  this  place.  Lanjuinais  died  January  15, 
Ml,  and,  at  a  later  period,  resisted,  1827. 

lual  fimmejis,  the  violence  of  the  I^aicnes,  John,  marshal  of  France,  duke 

in  party    The  object  of  hia  wialies  of  Montcbcllo,  bom  in  1709,  was  an  ap- 
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prentice  to  a  dyer,  and,  in  1792,  on  the  bur^h,  under  Dugold  StewarL  AAer  con- 
invasion  of  tlio  French  soil,  entered  the  pleting  \m  studies  at  Cambridge,  he  w» 
anny  as  sergennt-uinjor.  His  talents  and  returned  to  the  house  of  common^  « 
services  haii  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  nienilier  for  Calue  (1802),  aiid  was  disuii- 
chef  de  brigtuic  as  early  ns  1705,  and  gen-  guished  for  his  talents  of  business  and  At- 
enil  Bonapiirte  created  him  colonel  after  Imte.  Mr.  Fox  hail  fonned  so  iavoraI4? 
the  battle  of  Millcsimo.  After  distinguisli-  an  opinion  of  him,  that,  on  asBuniing  ihi 
ing  himself  in  Italy  and  Eg}' pt,  whence  direction  of  affairs,  in  18(Xi,  he  mode  it  a 
he  n'tiinied  with  Bonaiiartc,  and  serving  (loint  that  lord  Petty  (as  ho  was  tlien  cidl- 
under  tlie  first  consul  in  Italy,  he  was  ed)  should  lie  nominated  chancellor  ui 
made  marshal  of  the  empin;  (1804^  and  the  exchequer.  This  ininistr}-  did  net 
subsecpiently  duke  of  MontelN^Ilo.  In  the  8ur\'ivc  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox  (q.  v.),  ami 
campaign  against  Austria  (1805),  lie  ren-  lonl  Petty  retired  to  domestic  iiff.  lu 
dered  iin|M)rtant  services,  and,  at  the  battle  1809,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  and  &eat«4 
of  Austerlitz,  commanded  the  left  whig  his  eliler  brother,  who  died  witiiout  insuf. 
of  the  main  army.  At  Jena,  Eylau,  His  (lolitical  career  has  been  distiDgiiirthcd 
Fried  land  (1807),  at  Tiidela,  Saragossa,  by  the  support  of  manly  luid  liberal  prir<- 
&c.,  in  Spain,  marshal  Lannes  obtained  a  ciples.  He  exerted  himself  streunouciy  Ut 
brilliant  renown.  In  tlie  campaign  of  eficct  tlic  abolition  of  tlie  slave-tiadi-,  aDJ 
1801)  agaiiLHt  Austria,  he  lost  both  his  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  and  took  ic 
legs  by  a  cannon  \m\\  in  the  Ixittle  of  Ess-  active  part  in  the  detence  of  the  qutri;. 
lingen  or  AsiR^nie,  May  22,  and  died  May  When  tlio  late  Mr.  Canning,  on  beiug  til- 
31.  Napoleon  was  strongly  movt^l  at  the  rected  to  fonn  a  cabinet,  found  hiumh' 
sight  of  the  dying  Lannes,  who  was  a  fa-  abandoned  by  the  uhra  Tor^'  purtj,  W 
vorite  of  tlie  emiK'ror.  His  eldest  son  turned  to  the  marquis  of  Laiisdowue  aul 
was  created  a  peer  by  the  king,  in  1815.  his  friends  ;  tlic  marquis  receivotl  a  six: 
He  visited  the  U.  States  in  1828,  and,  dur-  in  the  cabinet  without  office,  aud,  oa  d^ 
in^  the  revolution  of  1830,  fought  on  tlie  early  deatli  of  the  distinguished  pn*nwf, 
side  of  the  i)eople.  held  the  seals  of  the  homo  office,  in  the 

I^NSDOWNE,  William  Petty,  marquis  Goderich  ministry,  wliicb,   however,  In 
of,  was  })orii  in  1737.     He  succeeded  to  the  dissolution  of  that  cabuiet,  he  «^< 
the  Irish  title  of  oixr)  of  Siielburne,  on  the  soon  obligixl  to  resigu  to  Mr.  (now  Sir'i  R- 
dealli  of  his  flithor,  in  17(>1,  and,  in  17i).*J,  Peel.    On  the  formation  of  the  now  Whi: 
obtained   the  olliee  of  president   of  the  ministry'  (Novemlwr,  1830),  the  nianju^ 
iKMinl  of  tnule,  which  he  n^sigiied  to  join  Iwcame  president  of  the  council,     "tiiv 
iJie  opposition  i«!d  by  Mr.  Pitt  (lord  Chat-  jj^rcut  measure  of  reform  which  tiiis  u-jl- 
ham),  with  whom  he  returned  to  ofiice  in  istry  have  so  promptly  brought  tbrwji.'d 
I7()().     Wlu'U  a  change  of  ministry' took  now  agitates  the  eon ntr}',  and  the  f.iieoi* 
place,  in  17(>8,  he  was  ag:iin  dis])Iuced,  the  calSinet  and  the  ])lan  must  Ih.*  dtvU'-i 
and  <'ontiniied  to  be  a  |Kirtiameiitar^'  an-  by  the  tone  of  the   hoii^^o  of  C(tiiinu;TwN 
tagonist  of  ministers  till  17r<*2,  wiion  he  whicJi  sludl  be  returned  by  the  pt-'Diiiui 
was  iiominat^rd  secretary  of  state  for  the  election.    (See  Parliament.) 
foreign  do}HU1nient.     On  the  death  of  the         liA>'TF.R?f  (laUnia^  Lai. ;  lanUnUf  Fr,  : 
pHMiiier,  tlu^  nuinpiis  of  Kockiiigliuiii,  he  common  contriviuice  to  earrj-  a  laiiip  •■ 
was  succeeded  by  lonl   SJiflbnnie,  who  cimdle  in,  Iniing  a  kind  of  cover  iwiial  ;■ 
wjis  s<M.)n  obligi»d  to  give  way  to  the  coa-  made  of  tin,  with  sa.slies  of  s*>nR*  tr.ui*p;- 
litioii  iM'twcen  lonl  North  and  Mr.  Fox.  rent  matter,  as  glass,  honi,  &r.,  to  lrsiis!>' 
In  178-1,  he  U'came  an  Knglish  peei,  by  the  light.    Theopoinpus,  a  Greek  c*'in  " 
the  titlps  of  iiianpiis  of  I^nsdowne  and  poet,  and    Emiiedoeh^    of   AgrifEi^utc 
earl  of  Wyeoitihe.      Ho  now  employed  are  the  first  who  have  spoken  of  tki>kiiK 
hims»^lf  in  the  cnliivalion  of  S4?i('nre  and  of  illumination.     Inthe  .-iii//<jui7c5  <r//< - 
litcnitmv,  and  colltctrd  a  valuable  library,  culannni^  vol.  viii,  will  be   found  rej-r  ■ 
theMSS.lK^longingto  which  were, arter  his  sented  a  collection  of  ancient  laiirt-n?. 
deatii,  pnre]i;w<l  for  the  British  museom.  one  of  which,  of  a  romul  fi»nii,  was  li*- 
His  <lcath    Took    place  in   180.5.      Lord  coven'd  in  one  of  the  great  n.»a^i^ol*^^-■■ 
I^msdowne  was  I  wire  married.     By  his  cuhineum,  in  17(X),  and  unothei,  17f4.: 
Hi>cond  wife,  K-uly  Louisi  FitZfKitrick,  ho  PomjMMi,  in  the  vestibule  uf  a  iioii!>i',  1} 
b<?ciime  the  faihor  of  tlie  pn;s(?nt  mur-  the  side  of  a  human  skeh 'ton.    Tbeu**' 
quis.  which  these  instnnncnts  werv*  (nit  «i? 

liANSDOwNK,  Ihiir}'  IVtty,  manpiis  of,  various.     A  modem  autJior  luis  M*^ 

son  of  the  preceding,  wiis  born  in  1780,  without  sufficient  proof  however,  thai  t^' 

and  educattAi  at  Westminster  and  at  Edin-  games  of  tlie  circut^  at  Rome,  aiiAi  i^ 
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games  in  Greece,  wore  relebratetl  Some  of  tliof^  linvc  haon  valued  at  2000 

%  kind  of  light.     Pliitureli  ♦'xpR'SsIy  crowiits.    Tliey  are  adorned  with  gilding, 

lat  thoy  were  xisod  iu  augiir>'.    It  is  puintitig,  japannui«r,  sculptun*,  &c.    Tho 

r4?rtain  still  that  thuy  were  coiiinion  sizo  of  niany  of  the«e  lanterns  is  repre- 

^  the  niilitar}',  and  were  always  car-  Minted  to  l)o  quite  huge  :    some    reach 

!*fore  any  troops  wlio  Iiad  to  march  nearly  30  feet  in  diameter.     Tliey  arc 

"liL    These  wen;  (xmie  u]m.ui  tlie  constructed  so  u»  to  resemble  hailf*  or 

a  pikCf  and  weiv  constructed  of  a  chambers ;   and  two  or  three  such   ma- 

n  to  throw  light  only  iH'hind  them,  chines  together  woultl  make  a  handrsome 

k  Lantern  J  one  with  only  a  single  house;  so  that  the  Chinese  eat,  lodgi*,  re- 

)g,  which  ma}'  also  be  clostul   up  ceive  visits,  have  balls,  and  act  plays,  in  a 

the  light  is  to  be  entirely  hidden,  or  lantern.    They  light  up  in  them  an  uiti- 

d  when  there  is  occasion  for  its  iiite  nunilx-r  oV  ton-lies  or  lam]>s,  which, 

nee   to    discover    some    object. —  at  a  distance,  have  a  Ix-antiful  cfTiM^t.     In 

Lantern,  or  Interna  megahgrtiphira  ;  tln^si;  they  exhibit  various  kinds  of  sliow«i 

tnnnent  used  to  niagfiiiy  {uinitings  to  divert  the  iif^ople.     Besides  these  enor- 

ass,  and  throw  their  imagtfs  upon  nious  machine's,  tlu^n'  is  a  muhitude  of 

tc  screen,  in  a  darkened  chamlxT.  smaller  ones,  which  usually  consist  of  six 

;c  fonj-iMut  of  the  lantern,  there  is  fiices  or  lights,  each  about  lour  feet  high 

k  double-convex  lens,  or  a  plane-  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  framed  in  woo<1, 

X  (usiiidly  called  a //{'^^  eye],  of  short  liuely  gilt  and  adorned:  over  thes<'  they 

Thclanteni  is  closed  on  cveiT  side,  stn-teh  a  fme  transjwin.'nt  silk,  curiously 

t  no  light  can  come  nut  of  it  but  what  iKiinted  with  tlowers,  trei.^  and  sometimes 

i  through  the  lens.     In  the  din-ction  with  human  figures:  the  ]iainling  is  very 

s  lens,  tlien^  is  a  lube  tixed  to  the  extraordinan',  ami  the  colors  extnMuely 

II,  whicli  has  a  lateral  apertun?  from  bright ;  and  when  the  ton'hi's  an^  lighte^l, 

0  side;  through  this  a  glass  slider,  the apiMrarance  is  exceedingly  strikhig and 
ihe  jKiinteil  small  images,  is  movtMl  lively. — In  architectun',  lantern  signifies  a 
inverted  position.  The  ion*  part  of  little  dome  raised  uverthe  r<Mif  of  a  huild- 
ilxj  contains  another  sliding  tul>e,  ing,  to  give  light,  and  siTve  its  a  sort  of 

1  carries  a  double -ci»n vex  lens.    The  cm wnhig  to  the  fabric.    The  same  term 
of  ih(»sc  parts  is  as  follows:  The  is  likewise  usi-d  lor  a  Mjuare  cage  of  car- 
lens,  in  the  side  of  the  lantern,  ihniws  i>entry  placed  over  the  ridge  of  a  corridor 
1  deal  of  light  Irom  the  candle  ujion  or  gallery,  In-tween  two  rows  of  shops  (as 
luige  ;  and,  to  increase  that  light  still  in  the  n)yal  exchangir,  London),  to  illu- 
a  relie»'t<»r  is  very  ol\en,  but  not  al-  mine  them. — The  lantern,  on  ship-b<»anl, 
placed  iu  such  lanterns ;    and  the  is  a  well-known  jnachine,  of  which  there 
iM'ing  in  the  toeus  (if  the  n-lleotor,  are  many  in  a  shi)),  (mrticulorly  for  the 

irht  proceeds  in  jKindlil  lines  from  puriKise  of  dinrting  the  courso  of  other 

flector  to  the  len.**.    The  image,  be-  shifis  in  a  lleet  or  convoy ;  such  as  the 

bus   Wi.'ll    illuminated,  sends    forth  i)oop  and  lop-Umteni. 

mm  <iver\'  |Kunt.  which,  by  luissing  Lantkrn  Fly  (fulgora) ;   a  genus  of 

rh  the  lens  belonging  to  the  sliding  insects   lM'lr)nging  to  the  hemiptera,  and 

an*  cDUVi'ved  to  a  focus  u|M)n  the  closi'ly   allied   to  the   Uwusts  and  grass- 

aiid  Ibrm   the  hirge  images. — The  iiop)»ers,  Irom  which   it  is  distinguished 

'ojtma^urin  is  like  the  miigi<:  lanti-ni,  bv  the  great   pmlongation  of  the  head, 

iistead  of  the  funin-'S  being  on  trans-  J'Vw  cireumsiances  iire  more  n>inarkable 

t  glass,  all  the  j:1jl>s  is  oiiaqui',  exccfit  than  the  phosphoric  light  emitted  by  s<»me 

gim»  i»nly,  whicli  being  painti'd  in  insects,  as  by  the  <!low-worm  and  ilre-fly, 

tfin^nt  e<ilors,  the  iii'lit  sliint-s  through  Init  mun*  esiKrially  by  the  s|m  cies  uiirh-r 

I  no  liulit  CHU  fall  on  ihe  sen  en  but  eonsidemtion.    This  is  s-iid  to  posx.«s.sihis 

|Ku«sJs    tlimuL^h    tin*    fijmn*.    The  lurid  ipiality  in  so  emhu-nt  a  <legnH',  :is  to 

I  is  ver\'  thin  silk,  between  the  s|M'e-  U'  uwd,  by  the  iiihairMants  of  the  c.i)un- 

and  till'  lumrn,  and,  by  nniving  the  tries  wlu-n'  tln:y  an?  found,  liir  the  pur- 

ment    harkuMrils   t»r  ti>rwanl>,   the  |h>s<s  of  illuminatiun.     The   Ijiriri'Sf   of 

s seem  to  receiieorjipproni'h. — Feast  tln'M-  insi'cts  is  the  F.lantfnmria,  whirl)  is 

rrnjt,'m  China ;  aei'lebraJ'd  fejist  held  Ibuiid  hi  gn-at  abuiid.-iiice  in  South  Amer- 

f  l."»th  day  of  tin-  fir-t  month,  and  thus  iea.     Madame  JMerian  gives  an  entertain- 

ninated  from  tin-  inuneiise  nunilK'r  ing  account  of  the  alarm  into  which  she. 

lenis  hung  (Hit  of  ihe  liousrs,  and  in  was  thmwn  by  the  light  pmdu**ed  from 

reets,  tli**^  number  of  which  hsis  lH*en  them,  iK'lbre  she  was  apprized   of  their 

ted  even  li)  exceed  'iOO,0(X),000.  sinning  natui-e.  It  apinjars  the  JudiauB 
;»  VII.                  3G 
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brought  her  a  number  of  the  lantern  cany  (who  died  in  1834);  and  tliis  work  if 
flies,  shut  up  in  u  lx)x.  During  the  night,  of  equal  merit  with  tliat  just  mentioiNd 
tliey  made  such  a  noise,  that  they  awoke  The  ehanns  of  liis  style  render  diii!:  cni- 
her,  and  induced  lior  to  open  the  box,  dite  production  hif^hly  attractive.  Of  tlw 
when,  to  her  astonishment  and  afiright,  Stona  mtUmca  deW  halia  dal  RUorgimindt 
a  strong  lig! It  proceeded  from  it,  imd  as  ddle  IStlU  Arlijin  prts»o  al  Fine  dtf  Xf'Bl 
many  of  the  insects  as  left  it,  so  many  Stado^  the  3d  eihtion  (BaHsaiio,  1809,  ti 
flames  appeared.  There  arc  many  odier  vols.)  deserves  the  preference,  as  contain- 
si)ecies  of  these  flies,  one  of  wliich —  ing  his  own  last  ailditioiis.  The  first  edi- 
the  Chinese — almost  equals  the  Soutli  tion  appeared  in  171^  the  ibuith  in  1832 
American  in  splendor.  In  both  of  those,  (Florence  ;  English,  by  Thomas  JCocoe. 
the  Ught  proceeds  from  the  elongated  London,  1828).  llis  Inquiries  rospectinc the 
and  hollow  part  of  the  head,  no  other  Etruscan  Vases^  so  called  (Florence,  lc06|. 
portion  of  tlie  animal  being  luminous,  is  a  work  of  great  learning,  the  most  vil* 
A  full  account  of  ail  the  species  will  liable  treasures  of  which  have  been  nil 
\)e  found  in  Fabricius,  SifsL  RhynsCy  more  generally  diflfused  by  Millin.  Ue 
and  Olivier,  Encycl.  Method^  article  Ful-  also  publislied  Latin  In8cri|ytions,  whieh 
g'ore.  arc  much  esteemed,  a  translation  of 
Laxzi,  Luigi,  the  celebrated  archicolo*  Ilesiod's  Works  and  Days,  and  some  tll^ 
gist,  was  born  at  Treia,  in  the  Mark  of  An-  ological  productions,  the  fruit  of  bis  lut 
<Mma,  in  Jun(;,  1731,  and  bt^came  a  pupil  yrars.  Since  his  death,  which  took  pbce 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  meml)er  of  the  or-  March  30, 1811,  some  of  them  have  be«D 
der.  lie  made  hims<^lf  mimter  of  the  collected  by  the  cavalier  OnolKo  Boni,  in 
whole  field  of  classical  studies,  and  the  the  O/TeT^JPoj^ume  (Florence,  1817, 2 vok. 
mi  us  of  Rome  awakened  his  curiosity  to  4  to.).  Inghirami  publislied,  in  1824,  a 
die  examination  of  the  remains  of  ancient  new  edition,  witli  corrections  and  adfi- 
art,  in  treating  of  which,  he  evinced  pro-  tions,  of  Lanzi^s  ^otizie  ddla  Saibat 
found  learning  and  critical  acuteness.  dcf/^li  Jhdichi^  with  engravings.  As  a  mu, 
From  Rome,  Lanzi  wont  to  Florence,  and  \jmz\  was  amiable,  and  readily  aswied 
inrulc  himself  acquainted  with  all  tlie  others  in  their  researches  and  learned  fe- 
ll iJLstcrj)ieces  of  art  collected  therf?.  In  Iwrs.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
l/H*^,  he  {)uhlisht?d  a  Guida  ddla  GaUeria  Santa  Croco,  at  Florence,  where  tiie  re- 
di  t^rinzr^  on  wiiich  he  Inijonvl  during  mains  of  so  many  great  men  rvpcav. 
tlio  H'st  of  his  lill;.  TJiis  work  not  only  Onofrio  Boni  of  Crotona  has  written  an 
sjitisfiod  the  in({iiirt'r  by  its  cxtensivHt  Elofcio  dcW  Jib,  D.  Luigi  Itanzi^  and  thf 
lcariun<f,  l)ut  amused  the  mere  searcher  ahbale.  J.  R  Zannoni,  8iil»-libranaD  9t 
alter  pleasure,  by  it^  pleasing  dt^scriptions.  Fioniuce,  a  biogniphy  of  this  distuiguieli- 
Hi»  wiLs  chosciii  presid(>iit  of  the  Cruscn^xw  eil  man. 

1807,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  his  Ian-        Laocoon,  a  priest  of  Neptinie  (accoid- 

L'uage.     A  patriotic  feeling  had  engiiged  ing  to  stniie,  of  Apollo),  at  Troy,  after  die 

L:iiizi  in  the  study  of  Ktnisi'an  unti(|uiiy,  pretended  n'trcat  of  the  Grt^ks,  wasav^ 

which  was  th<'ti  little  cultivat(Ml.   I^carneil  rificing  a  bull  to  Neptune,  on  the  shon*. 

Tuscans,  in  the  middle  ot'  the  18th  c^^n-  when  two  enormous  serpents  appeared 

tiny,  had  attv'tiipted  to  elcvati^  I'^truscan  swimming  from  the  island  of  Tenedoa 

civiliziition,  by  maintaining  that  the  Etnis-  and  advanceil  towards  the  «*iJtar.     Tbe 

can  rtdigion  ami  inylliology  were  entirely  jKJople  fled;  but  I^aocoon  and  his  sonsfetl 

unartected  hv  GnM'ian  influence.     Lan/i*s  victims  to  the  monsters.     The  sons  wiv 


renrarclies  IimI  him  to  form  a  difion*nt    first  attacked,  and  then  the  father,  who  at- 
opinion.    The  remains  of  tlu;   Etruscan    tempted  to  defend  theni.    Wn*athiii*ah«in* 


prt?vailinfr  influence  of  Greece  on  J^tms-  their  folds.    They  tlien  linsti>ned  to  ilie 

c^iii  civilization.     Gernuui  scholars  have  temple  of  Pallas,  when*,   placing  timii- 

adopted  his  opinion.  A  critical  method  and  selv(«  at  the  foot  of  die  goddess,  they  hid 

profound  crndiiioii n-nder hisSffinrio dilAn-  themstdves  under  her  shiehl.     The  |^h>^ 

u;ua  Etnisca  t  di  alln-  aulkhc  irjtfdia,  per  saw,  in  this  omen,  Laocoon^s  [>unisliinmi 

gtrvire  aitaStoria  de' Popoii^  diUr  Linfcu**  e  for  his  impiety  in  having  pierreti  wiiii  hi« 

diUv  liellc  Jlrti  (Rome,  17^1),  I^  vols.),  a  spear  the  wooden  hoT^^e,  which  was  ron- 

classical  work.     Lanzi  ne.xr  undertook  a  seerited  to  .Minena.     Thus  Virgil  {.Et 

hi.story  of  the  art  of  painting  in  Italy,  at  ii,  llKi)  n'lates  the  sior\-.     Other  aiiihore 

tlie  suggestion  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tus-  (for  instance,  Ilyginus)  'give  ditfennt  ac- 
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lioiigh  agreeing  in  tlic  main  points,  subject,  because  it  has  been  handled  by  a 
rv  IwB  frequently  furaislied  a  sub-  poet  und  by  plastic  artists, 
the  poets.  Sophorks  introduc<;d  Laodick;  a  daughter  of  Priam  and 
trogi'dy.  But  it  is  chiefly  inter-  Hecuba,  who  iK^canie  enamored  of  Aca- 
3  ns,  as  having  given  occasion  to  mas,  sou  of  Theseus,  when  lie  came,  with 
Jie  finest  works  of  sculpture — tlie  Diomeiles,  from  the  Gnieks  to  Troy,  on 
>f  Laocoon,  now  in  the  Vatican,  an  emlmssj-,  to  demand  the  restorution  of 
as  discovered  in  I50(>,  by  some  Helen.  She  had  a  son  by  A camas,  whom 
digging  in  a  vineyard,  on  the  site  slie  calle<l  Munitus.  She  afterwards  mar- 
miLs  of  Titus.  l*ope  Julius  H  ried  Helicaon,  son  of  Anteiior,  and  Tele- 
it  for  an  annual  jjeiision,  and  pims,  king  of  Mysia.  Some  called  her 
t  m  the  Belvedere,  in  the  Vatican,  Asty<H'he.  According  to  the  Gn^ek  echo- 
t  has  again  been  placed  since  its  liast  of  Lycophron,  Laodice  threw  heivelf 
on  from  Paris.  The  pn*servaiion  do\m  frcnn  llu;  top  of  a  tower,  and  was 
It,  except  that  the  right  ann  of  killed,  when  Ti-oy  was  i«acked  by  tlic 
1  was  wanting:  tliis  was  n.'i»rored  Grtif^ks. — One  of  the  Oceanidek — A 
ulful  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  daughterof  Cinyras,  by  whom  Elatus  had 
Hip  ia  so  perfwt  a  work,  so  gnuid,  some  chiMren. — A  daughter  of  Agamem- 
ictive  for  the  student  of  thti  One  non,  called  also  IJ/rrfm. — A  sisterof  Mitli- 
it  many  authors  of  all  nations,  ridates,  who  mtirried  Arini-aihe^s,  king  of 
irly  Germans,  have  written  on  it ;  Cappadocia,  and  ojfierwards  her  own 
1  we  may  mention  Gothe,  Ileyne,  bn)tn(;r,  Mithridates.  During  the  absence 
,  Hirt,  Herder.  It  is  a  most  diffi-  of  Miihridates,  she  prostituted  hers<j!lf  to 
jecL  It  repr*\sents  ihn»e  persons  her  servants,  believing  thoi  ln-r  husband 
y,  but  in  diffeR-nt  attitudes  of  was  dead  ;  but,  when  she  saw  lier  expecta- 
ig  or  fe4ir,  according  to  their  ages,  tions  frustrated,  she  attempted  to  poison 
mental  anguish  of  the  father.  Mithridat(.*s,  for  which  she  wits  put  to 
loisseurs  declare  the  gniup  })erfe<;t,  death. — A  queen  of  Cappadocia,  put  to 
luct  of  the  most  thorough  knowl-  death  by  her  subjects  for  iKiisoning  five 
matomy,  of  character,  and  of  ideal  of  her  children. — ^A  sister  and  wife  of 
>n.  According  to  PUny,  it  was  Antioch'us  H.  She  put  to  death  B*»rpnice, 
mon  opinion  that  this  group  was  whom  her  husband  had  married.  .She 
*  one  stone,  by  the  sculptors  Ajire-  was  munienvl  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
Polyd<.»nJs  and  Atlienodonis,  all  getrs. — A  d;iught«T  of  Demetrius,  shame- 
lives  of  Rhodes,  and  the  two  lat-  fully  put  to  death  by  Ammonius,  tlic 
ibly  sons  of  the  former.  Doubts  tvraniiical  minister  of  the  vicious  Alexan- 
:»pecting  the  eni  of  this  work,  der  Bala,  king  of  Syria. — A  daughter  of 
•Ifices  it  in  the  y8th  Olympiad,  or  Seleucus. — The  nioiher  of  Seleucus. 
yearn  of  the  Pelo|)ounesian  war;  Laodicf.a;  a  city  of  Asia,  on  the  bor- 
huaiui,  in  the  time  of  Lysippus  dt.'rs  of  C'nria,  Phr}'gia,  and  Lydia,  cele- 
xander;  Lessing  makes  it  proba-  brateti  for  its  commerce  and  the  jSne  wool 
those  three  artists  lived  under  tht;  of  its  slieej*.  Jt  was  ori^rinally  called 
[)erors.  It  may  b«;  fairly  doubted  Dioapofis,  and  atli^rwards  Rhooit.  It  re- 
ihe  statue,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  is  ceived  the  name  of  Laodirea  in  honor  of 
e  which  we  now  luive ;  at  h'ast,  Laodice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus.  There 
servers  have  found  that  the  group  were  several  other  places  of  the  same 
.  consist  of  one  block,  tliougli  the  name. 

9   are  very   carefully  concealed.  Laomedon;  son  of  Ilus,  king  of  Troy, 

it  may  Ihj answercjd,  that  they  were  lie  married  Strjnio, called  l>y  some  Placta, 

ha|>s,'  pen'eptiblc  in  the  time  of  or  Ltticippe,  by  wliom  he  had  Podarces, 

Several  copicni  exist  of  this  match-  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Priam, 

duction;  one  in  bnjfizr,  from  a  and  Hesione.     He  buih  the  walls  <»f  Troy, 

ly   Giacopo  Tatti  or  Sanzovino,  and  was  assisted  by  A|)olIo  and  Neptune, 

was    carrieil  to   Frnnco.      Bario  whom  Jupitf.T  had  banislunl  from  lieaven, 

Hi  mode  a  copy,  which  is  in  the  and  condemned  to  l)c  subservient  t(»  the 

rallery,  at  Flon'nce.      The  gn)up  will  of  Ijiomedon  for  one  year.     Wlien 

Ion  a  pi'de>tid,  alKiut  thtj  height  the  walls  were  finished,  Laomed<»nn'fuBJed 

an,  which  s«Mnis  to  be  t«x)  Imv,  to  n*%vanl  thelaUjrsof  the  go<ls;  iu)(!,stM^n 

I  l>eing    al)ove  the  naturrd  size*,  after,  his  territories  were  laid  waste  by  the 

wrote  a  work,  calhrd  Lttokoon,  or  sea,orNej>tune,and  his  subjects  weR'vinil- 

ndaries  of  Painting  and  Portry,  in  ed  by  a  iiestilonce  sent  by  Aik>IIo.    Sacri- 

lic  draws  illustrations  from  this  fices  wen*  olFert^ti  to  the  olfendrd  divinities, 
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I)iit  the  calamitioif  of  the  Trojans  hi-  war,  he  had  the  command  of  an  riq^edi- 
crousiod,  and  noiliiiig  could  apfninse  tlic  tioii  sent  to  IliuWon's  iKiy,  when  he  de- 
gods,  acconJing  to  the  words  of  the  oracle,  stroynd  tlie  trading  estuhlishments  of  the 
Ixit  annimlly  to  expose  to  a  st^a-nionster  a  English.  Afler  the  rctitonitiou  of  jww^, 
Tmjan  vlri^in.  Whenever  the  monster  the  French  government  having  dt'tcr- 
appeared,  tlie  marriagcahlc  maidens  were  mined  on  the  prosecution  of  a  voyagi*  of 
assembled,  and  one  was  doomed  to  ileatli,  discover}',  M.  de  I^l|Je^>Ufi^;  wiih  fixed  cu 
hy  lot,  for  the  gornlof  her  countiy.  When  to  conduct  the  undertaking.  Two  v»'sp«i!> 
this  calamity  had  contiiuied  for  five  or  six  — the  Boussole  and  the  Astrolalie — w»  r : 
years,  the  lot  fell  u|K>n  liesione,  I^aome-  placed  under  his  command  ;  and,  leuvins 
don's  daughter.  The  king  wils  unwilling  IPrance  in  1785,  he  proceeded  to  llw 
to  iNUt  with  a  daughter  whom  he  loved  Soudi  sea,  an<],  having  visited  the  coa^  ot' 
'witli  imcommon  tenderness,  hut  his  n*fu-  California,  and  other  places  fturtlicr  ixjrih. 
t^al  would  irritate  mon;  strongly  the  wrath  he  crossed  the  Pacific,  to  continue  lii^  ir^ 
of  the  gods.  In  the  midst  ot  this  fear  and  searches  on  the  eastern  coasts  and  i8bti<^<i 
iH^itation,  I{erculi;s  came,  mid  offered  to  of  Asi(u  In  April,  1787,  the  ships  ^IM 
deliver  the  Trojans  from  this  public  ca-  from  Manilla  towards  the  nordi;  uml 
lamity,  if  Laomedon  would  promise  to  aller  ])assing  the  islands  of  FoniHnsu 
reward  him  with  a  number  of  fine  horses.  Quelpaert,  the  coasts  of  Corca  and  Jajiau, 
The  khig  conseutiul ;  but,  when  the  mon-  tli(*y  tuiiled  l>etween  Chinese  Tartan*  oikI 
ster  was  destroyed,  ho  refused  to  fulfil  his  Saghalien,  without  l)eing  able  to  deterauur 
engagements,  upon  which  Hercules  l)e-  whether  it  was  an  Iskind  or  a  iieninsuh: 
siegtMl  Troy,  and  took  it  by  force  of  arms,  returning  south,  discovered  the  stnils 
Laomedon  was  put  to  death  aflera  ri'ign  which  bear  the  name  of  Lapfrous€j9Bd, 
of  21)  years;  his  daughter  liesione  was  sailing  north  ou  the  caKtenicoajSt  of  Sqgkft- 
given  in  marriage  to  Telmiion,  one  of  lien,  ut  length,  Septemb(*r(i,  arrived  it  iki 
the  conquerorV  Httendmib<,  and  Podar-  hari)or  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  uo  Aft 
CCS  was  rans^mied  by  the  Tntjans,  and  c/>ast  of  Kamtsi^hatka.  There  tfaer  tfal 
placed  upon  his- tlither's  throne.  Acconl-  to  refit  the  shi|)s,  and  experienced  ifae 
iug  to  Ilygiuus,  tlie  wrath  of  Neptune  and  utmost  hospitality  from  the  Kn»iian  local 
Apollo  was  kindled  ivgainst  Laomedon  authorities.  F'rom  Sl  Peter  and  Sl  Pkul 
Ix'cause  he  n-fusd  to  olTer  on  thrir  Ln|H['rousescnt  co])iesof  his  jouruaLn.  A:^. 
altars,  as  a  sarritie'3,  all  the  first  born  to  France,  by  IM.  de  Lesrt^jjs,  who  yrj- 
of  his  ratll»',  a(v<»nJuig  to  a  vow  lie  reeded  over  land  acrofW  r^iheriji  to  PoirT*- 
had  made.  burg.     From  tln»se  p.'ii»ers  was  dniwii  up 

L.MI.N.  Battj^k  OF,  March  l>,lflN.  (f?ce  the  relation  of  his  voya«re,   publisiieil  a: 

■tJhnfiUon,)  Parl-i*  (17l>7,  f^)urvf)lu!ne.s'4to.),an  Enfflisii 

La    Pari/K.;    th»'    chief   village   of  a  translation   of  whi<-li    appeanul   in   171^ 

I  Tench   colony   in   the  south  of  Africa,  (threr  volumes,  Hvo.).     Septiiiil»or  30,llir 

Al)4Mit  140  years  ago,  a  uumiIxt  of  French  ves.-M.'is  stilled  in  s^-an-li  of  taither  disenr- 

Pix)testants  fled  to  that  <listant  corner  of  erie.^.     Tiny  crr»ssed  the  eipiinot^tiul  liff*. 

the  world  to  worship  ln'<'ly,  according  to  wiiliout  meeting  whh   any   laud,  till  IV- 

tin*    dictati's  of  their    <M)nsoienc«»s.      Jn  enwlMT  0,  when  tluy  wiw  the  Navipilor* 

17.*JI),  ihi?  Dutch  prohii)iUMl  pn-^iehing  in  islands,  and,  a  fi^w  days  at\or,  thev  l:i]id«Ti 

Frem.'h  ;    Dutch  is  ihrrelons  at  pn*srnt,  at  Maouna,  one  of  that  group,     llrrr  31. 

tln^  chief  laii^ruage.     I'hi^  colony  con.sists  de  Langle,  tlie  captain  of  tlie  Astn>lal*'. 

of  about   U)00  whiti's  of  French  desctMit,  M.  Ijimanon,  the  naturalist   attached  :■ 

aiul  1)000  Holtrntot  >laves.     The  whiles  the   expedition,  and    ten"   other  per*'^?. 

still   po.-*s<'«*s   the   greiiti'st   attaehment   to  were  killeil  in  what  apfh'ars  to  liave  U*;. 

Franrt',  tlioogh  for  so  long  a  time  st.-pa-  an    unpmvoked    attack    of  the    iiiitirrs 

raHMj  from  tin-  civilizi'il  world.     The  eol-  Af^rr  tliis  mistbrtiux',   I^ik'ntuso  vi^itrtl 

ony  luLs  hilrly  .itinicted  attcniion  through  ()yolava,an  island  near  Maoimn, ami  llHti 

Freiirh   nilssionarir's,    anil   may   Iwcome  sTei-nMl  for  the  English    eolony  in  Xrw 

inijKirtant  in  tin;  pn^jiagation  of  Ohrisiian-  South   Wales.     January   2:1,    i7Sc*,  iliry 

ity  in  ihar  n'^non.  made  the  const  of  New  Floljand,  aiulii 

LArKKoiT'^K,  John  Francis  Galaup  de;  the  Stitli,  anchon'd  in  litany  Kiy.    They 

a  FnMich  iiaviir-nlor,  distinguisheil  for  his  left   Botany  l)ay  iti  Man*li,  and.  in  a  kctff 

tidents,  and  still  inon«  rfinarkable  for  the  which  tln^commoilori*  WTtite  F«'l»ruurj  7. 

mystiry  attinding  his  ijiti*.     He  w;w  born  he  stateil  his  intenticm  to  contiiiui*  Iil*  n- 

at  Albi,  in  l^»ngur<Iof,  in  1711,  and  enter-  seaivln-still  Deceit iIht,  when  he  oxijected 

ed,  at  an  early  ag«',  into  iIm-  naval  si-iTJcn  ath'r  visitinir  the  F'riiMidly   islands,  to  ar- 

of  his  cj>uiitry.      During  the   Americau  rive  at  the  Isle  of  France*.     This  was  tin 
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Jgence  received  of  the  fate  of  which  has  been  seen  rpgulnrly  crystallized 
rion ;  and  M.  d'Entivc«i8tcaiix,  only  in  a  few  instaucra,  occurs  niaswivc, 
espatched  by  tlie  Fit* nch  ^ov-  of  a  rich  aziire-bhie  color ;  fnicture  un- 
1 1791,  in  search  of  Lafi^miise,  even ;  scratclift  glaHS ;  opaque  ;  easily 
8  to  trace  tlie  course  lie  had  broken  ;  specific  pnvity,  2.85.  In  a 
lin  any  clew  to  the  catastrophe  strong  heat,  it  iutuniescetsand  ineltR  into  a 
Y^'fallen  him  and  his  conipan-  yellnwish-binck  mass.  It  consists,  l>y  one 
835,  the  attention  of  the  pub-  analy]f<iH,  of  4<)  silex,  2(^11  nie,  14.5  aluinine, 
cited  tcnvards  this  mysterious  3  oxide  of  iron,  6.5  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
notice  pui)Iished  by  the  French  2  water ;  but  a  later  ami  more  intrresting 
r  the  marine,  purfiortinior  that  reseai-ch  has  tfivcn  'M  si  lex,  33  aluminc, 
»ji  captain  had  declared  that  3  sulphur,  and  22  soda.  The  finest  speci- 
?ii,  in  the  liands  of  one  of  tlic  mens  are  brought  from  China,  Penna  and 
Ml  island  in  the  tract  l>etwcen  Great  Hucharia.  It  is  much  (*steeined  for 
and  New  Caledonia,  a  cross  ornamental  pur|)08es,  especially  for  inlay- 
^rof  St.  Louis,  and  some  nied-  ed  work.  Ihe  most  splendid  exliibition 
appeared  to  have  been  prv)-  of  this  rare  sulwtance  is  made  in  the  celc- 
I  the  shiiinTCck  of  I^{>^rouse.  iirated  marble  )mlace  built  by  Catharine, 
jence  of  this  infonnation,  the  at  St.  Petersburg,  for  her  favorite  OrloC  in 
T  of  a  vessel  which  sailed  from  wliich,  according  to  Patrin,  there  are  en- 
,  April,  1826,  on  a  voyage  of  tire  a|)artmeutH  mlayed  with  lapis  lazuli, 
received  orders  to  mjike  re-  The  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  en- 
1  the  rpiarter  specified,  in  onler  graving  upon  it,  of  whose  works  several 
o  their  country  any  of  the  shi|)-  s|)ecimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  royal 
row  who  might  yet  remain  in  library  at  Paris.  Itut  its  chief  ^-alue  con- 
Other  intelligence,  relative  to  sists  in  its  attbrtUng  ihe  very  precious 
of  two  lai-ge  vessels,  on  two  pigment  chilled  idtramarine.  (q.  v.) 
•(lands  of  the  New  Hebrides,  Lapith£  ;  a  people  of  Th<;8saly.  The 
ed  by  captain  Dillon,  the  com-  chief  of  the  La  pit  ho*  assembled  to  celc- 
an  )'inglish  vessel  at  Tucopia,  brate  the  nuptials  of  Pirithoiis,  one  of 
Ago  from  Vai|iaraiso  to  Pondi-  their  numljer.  The  Centauni  were  also 
May,  182t>,  in  c(>nsc<pience  of  invited  to  partake  tlie  festivity,  which  was 
was  sent  liark  to  ascertain  the  intemiptwi  by  the  violence  of  the  Cen- 
e  matter.  TJie  facts  tliscover-  taurs.  The  Lai>itha^  n.»sented  the  injur}'. 
Oil  this  mission,  were,  that  tlie  Many  of  the  Centaurs  were  slain,  and 
struck  on  a  rr-ef  at  Mallicolo,  they,  at  last,  were  obligiMl  to  retire.  (See 
itude,U)9°2(y  E. longitude;  one  Pirithoiis,  m\i\  Centaurs.)  Ilesiod  (Scii^) 
nmediutely  went  down,  and  ail  and  Ovid  (Met,  xu)  have  described  the 
•erished  ;  some  of  the  crew  of  Imitle  of  ih<^  Centaurs  and  Lapithoe. 
esca|>cd,  pjirt  of  whom  wen;  I*a place,  Piemj  Simon,  manjuis  de,  a 
bv  tlie  sivagf^;  the  rtwiiaiiider  celebrate<l  mathematician  and  astnuiomtT, 
ill  vessel,  and  set  sail  from  Mnl-  Itoni  174!),  whs  the  son  of  a  farmer  in 
what  liecame  of  them  is  not  Nonnandy,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon 
t  is  not,  indeed,  cer:aiu  that  distinguished  himself  by  his  knowletlge 
:  the  vessels  of  L»]M''rr)us>*.  of  analysis  and  the  highest  branches  of 
IV,  in  the  pn|Hinitiou  of  gems  geometry,  in  which,  however,  l^gnmgc 
unt  ;  an  artificer  who  cuts  wiLssu|)eriorto  him.  I^iplace  was  chosen 
ones.  This  art  is  of  grt^'it  an-  a  memlHT  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
'hcTe  an*  various  machines  em-  one  of  the  40  of  the  Frrnrh  academy,  and 
the  cutting  of  pnvious  stones,  inomlxT  of  the  hurtau  dts  lonirituHes,  In 
to  their  JiUMlilv.  Thetiinninnd,  J7i.H>  a]»|M*are«l  his  tlimous  work  Exposi- 
(Atn'inely  hard,  is  cut  in  a  fi'on  du  St/sthne  du  Mvnde  (fiHh  edrtiun, 
oil  steel  tunie<i  hy  a  mill,  with  Paris,  4to.).  Laplace  did  not  n-inain  a 
dust,  trmijrnd  \vi;h  olive-oil,  stninger  to  jwlitics,  and,  after  the  iJ^ih 
>  serves  to  jiolish  it.  of  Brumain>,  was  made  minister  of  the 
lY  Styli:  (fn)iii  \hv.  Latin  lapis,  interior  by  the  first  consul.  Kut,  from  the 
*l  whirh  is  projMT  tor.  inwri|>-  run vei-sjit ions  of  Na|Mdeon  with  Las  Cas<»a 
lonumeiits.  llrure  tin*  phrase  (M^.morial)^  it  is  evident  that  Napoleon 
les  used  for  a  laconic,  expressive  was  not  satisfied  with  his  minister.    *^A 

gcomi'trician  of  the  first  rank,"  says  the 

',ITF..    (Set*  Mira.)  em|M'n»r,  "he  did  not  n'ach  mediocrity  lis 

^AZi-Li.    1'his  su|N.'rb  inineral,  a  statesman.     From  the  fin«t,  the  consids 
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became  senHihlc  that  the}'  liad  inndo  a  l>otli  nin  into  the  Northern  ocean.    In 

mistake  in   hi.s  up{)oiiitniciit.    l\v.  lu^vor  lakeis  Laplaiid,  ])urtiru]arly  its  inouiitaiD- 

viewed  any  subject  in  its  true  light;  he.  ou8  jmrt,  alx)undH.     lu  the  maritime  dis- 

was  always  o<:ciipiod  wit||  HubtiUies ;  his  tricts,  there  prevails  on  uppnxich  to  uni- 

uotions  were  all  pn)blcniatic,  and  he  cor-  tbrmity  of  tenii>cratnre ;  Uie  winters  aie 

ried  the  spirit  of  the  iiifinitely  small  into  not  s(.'vere,  but  the  summers  ore  raw  aiid 

tlio    administration."      A  tier   six  weeks,  foggy ;  while,  in  the  interior,  the  vrintcr  is 

therefore,  Lucicn  BonajNirte  n^ceivcd  his  intensely  cold,  but  the  beat  of  summer  is 

]K)rt-folio.     Napoleon  made    I^place    a  steiuly  and  fructifying.    The  mean  annual 

senator,  vice-chancellor  and  chancellor  of  tempiemture  at  tlie  North  Cape  (]«L  7V 

the  senate,  and  member  of  the  legion  of  11'  t^')  is  six  degrees   higher  than  «i 

honor.    In  a  report  to  the  senate  in  1805,  Enontekis  ht  the  interior  (iu  lat.  68^  30'); 

Laplace  proved  the  nec<\si«ity  of  restoring  vet,  at  the  latter,  the  tliennometcr  m% 

the  Gregorian   calendar,  and   alK)lishing  in  July,  to  64%  while,   at   the  Cape,  it 

that  of  the  riipublic.     I  lis  ])rinripal  works  soldom  reaches  50.    Lapkind  abounds  in 

are  tiis  Traits  de  Mrcanique  celeste  (17f)l)  iron;  and  cop|)er,  lead,  zinc  and  areenir 

— 1805,  frMir  volunu^^  4to.) ;  his  Tfieoric  are  not  uncommon.    Barley,  or  big,  i8  liie 

du  Mouvtmcni  des  Planktes ;  Essai  sur  Us  most  common  grain.    In  the  low  ground. 

Probabilitea ;   and  Thiorif  analytique  des  rye  is  likewise  cultivated,  and  occaiqonal- 

ProhabiliUs,     In  1814,  l^aplace  voted  for  ly  oats.     The  l)eny-bcaring  plants  alsu 

the  abdication  of  Nu|K)leon,  and  the  king  are  ntnneruus.    Tlic  most  cimunon  ani- 

created  him  a  i>eer,  with  the  title  of  mar-  mals  arc  hares ;    the  otlierH    are   \ieuti 

quis.    During  the  hundred  days,  lie  did  marten^s  gluttons,  beavera,  otters,  ennintf, 

not  appear  at  the  Tuilerics.     He  died  squirrels,  lemmuigs  (or    mountain  rat»). 

March   5,   18127.     Ilis  Micaniqut  celeste  ioxes  and  wolves.    Tlic  domestic  qudl- 

has  l)een  translated,  with  a  commentar}*,  ni|)eds  are  oxen,  coti-s,  dogs,  sheep  and 

by  doctor  liowditch  of  Boston  (Milliard,  goat:^.    The  reindeer  is  the  moset  valuahb 

Gmy,&  Co.,  1830, 4to.,  first  volume.)   The  animal  in  Lapland.      It    serves   as  tfar 

amount  of  matter  in  the  commentary  is  princi|)al  lieast  of  bunlen ;    its   milk  is 

much  greater  than  that  in  the  text,  and  highly  valuc<l,  and  its  flcsli  supplies  tiie 

the  calculations  are  so  happily  elucidatiMl,  chief  nourishment    of  the     inhabitaois. 

thatastiidentmoderately  versed  in  mathe-  The  mountain  Laplandcm  huvenolivni 

matics  may  follow  the  great  astronomer  habitation,  hut  wander  al>out  in  que«t  of 

with  pleasure^  to  his  beautiful  results/  food    for    their  llocks   of    n-ind«*er.  and 

Lapl-vnd;    the  most  noithern  country  Uxicre  in  tents  or  huts,  which  are  usmlly 

in  EuroiM*,  lK)und(.'d  north  by  tin;  Aivtic  about  0  feet  in  hei^rht,  and  Vi  in  lenjiL 

oco.an,  east  by  the  White  si?a,  south  by  Their    diet    is   chietly   of   animal    tw.'L 

Jr?weden,  and  west  by  Norway  and  the  During  winter,  they  carrj'  on  some  tn&c 

Atlantic.      Its  extnnne    bnNidih  is  esti-  with  the  Swed*?s.    This   takes  place  t: 

mated  to  Im^  500  miles,   and  its  hui^th,  Torn eo,  and  other  towns  on  the  gulf  nt' 

from  cape  Orlov,  on  the  Wliite  S4'a,  to  the  Hothnia,an(l  consists  in  e.\chan<rin^siiirs 

entrance  of  Saliersfionl,  on  tin-  Atlantic,  furs,  dried  fish,  venison,  wid  ph>vi^  I'ur 

about  700.     La|)land  is  (iividcd  into  throe  tiainicl,  cloth,  hemp,  cop|H.^r,    iron,  aiid 

\n\nfi^vu\M  Ihi^.w I n^  S Widish y  iuid' Danish  various  ut(rnsils,  but  ])artieularly  for  *pir- 

orAor/ni^-m/j.     The  part  of  Laplan<l  lyiujr  itnuus   liquors,  meal,   salt    and'    tolmrr.*. 

aloni;  tin*  in)rtherM  j-lioiv  of  the  f^^iK  of  The  Laplandt.^rs,  or,  as  they  call  thrM- 

ISothniii,  coiisrists   of  an  extensive   plain,  selves,  Same  (Laplander,  or  I^np^\  Nrin; 

alxiundinif  in  iiiiUKMisc  fon»sts  of  spruce  nien/ly  a  nickname),  an*.  .i  nation  of  Fin* 

and  S<-()is  tir;  Imu  at  the  distance  of  80  nish  extmcii»»n.     Tlie  jmpulation  is  \^v 

niiirs  lii)m  tiiat  inJMnd  sf'a,  the  frround  he-  mated  thus:    liKK)  in   l^wedish   l*aplr.rl. 

counts  ;:rjuhially  rK'vatrd,  and  is  at  last  full  ni'arly  5000  in  Nnrwegimi,  and  C^V  in 

of  \m\\  inomiiains,  \\hirji  ris<%   between  Russian.     IJcvides  tlii^^.',  ihen^  Jin?  in  i!? 


the  latinnle  of  J)7 '  and  (>S^  IttV,  t<»  a  htrijrlit     countrj'  sevend  colonics  of  Sweden,  >'<•:■ 
of  frojM  T\M)  to  <fcilK)  fiM't,  which,  in  this    wc^jriaiis  au<l  Finns.     The  whole  iiopmIi- 


principal  river  in  tin*  norili-cast,  and  the  dark  complexion,  with  black  hair ;  stmnj:. 

Alten,  the   principal    in   the  noriJi-west,  hardy   and   active.      They   an*   naturallv 

*  This  woik  is,  :ii  ill-;  >;mif  tiiiH-,  i.m*  of  the  g|'ntle  and  mild  ;  have   no  charjicteririi- 

fino*t  sjwciuR'iisotAiiKTiraij  lypofjiapljy.  vices  nor  vutues.      Generally   speaking. 
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ave  little  excitability,  but  love  their  side  heavier  tlion  tlie  other,  and,  by  con- 
y,  aiid  are  happy  in  their  way.  setjuence,  to  retain  a  coniitant  heel  or  in- 
tan  hides,  make  twine  of  the  sin-  ciination  towardti  the  heavier  side ;  unless 
*  the  reindeer,  weave  coverings  for  when  ahe  is  broujE^ht  upright  by  placing  a 
tents,  knit  gloves,  moke  woo<ien  greater  quantity  of  tlie  cargo  or  ballast  on 
s,  canoes,  sledges,  and  the  necesen-  die  other  side. 

icles  of  dress.  The  dress  of  botli  LAPWLfG  (tringa  vanellus,  J  An.),  This 
is  nearly  tlie  saiue ;  that  of  the  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and  bc- 
u  is  almost  solely  distinguished  by  longs  to  the  8ni{)c  and  plover  tribe.  It  is 
iruaineiits.  Both  sexes  wt^nr  caps,  found  in  Europe  in  large  flocks,  except 
trowseiHand  boots,  either  of  leather  during  the  pairing  season,  when  it  sepa- 
-  and  rxMFse  cloih.  In  summer,  rates  for  the  puqioees  of  incubation.  The 
ive  in  tents;  in  winter,  in  huts  female  lays  four  eggs,  of  a  dirty  olive, 
of  ixiles  covenid  witii  birch  twigs  spotted  with  black :  she  makes  no  nest,  * 
irth,  having  at  the  top  a  hole  for  tlie  but  deposits  them  upon  a  Utile  dry  grass, 
.  Tl»ey  live  on  tisli  and  the  flesh  of  rudely  scraped  together:  tlie  young  birds 
er.  Acconling  to  their  fooii,  the  run  about  very  soon  afler  they  are  natch- 
iders  arc  divided  into  Reindeer  ed.  During  this  |)eriod,  the  old  ones  are 
tiders  or  Mountain  Laplanders,  and  very  assiduous  in  their  attention  to  their 
ig  Lapkmdcrs.  The  former  wander  charge :  on  the  approach  of  anv  person  to 
pasture  to  |)asture  with  their  rein-  the  place  of  their  deposit,  tney  flutter 
A  weahhy  Laplander  possesses  a  round  his  head  with  great  inquietude,  and, 
md  or  more  of  tliese  animals,  if  he  persists  in  advancing,  they  will  en- 
are  used  to  draw  tlie  sledges,  and  deavor  to  draw  him  away,  by  running  off' 
ly  loads.  The  Fishing  I^fuanders,  as  if  lame,  and  inviting  pureuit.  Tliese 
rer,  who  possess  few  or  no  reindeer,  birds  have  a  singular  mode  of  coUocting 
Imost  entirely  on  fish.  They  kill  their  food,  which  consists  of  wormsi 
and  birds,  and  catch  the  eidcrAluck,  When  they  ol)ser\'e  the  small  elevation  in 
also  the  Reindeer  LAplanderB,  it^  the  ground  which  the  wonn  makes  before 
L^ase  or  other  misfortunes,  they  l«>se  it  returns  Mow  ground,  in  tlic  morning,  by 
eiudcer.  The  Laplanders  formerly  emptying  itself  they  gf-iitly  o|)en  it  at  top 
ippcd  fetiches.  At  prrsc^ut,  they  arc  with  their  bill,  and  tap  on  the  ground, 
ttized,  but  they  have  mixed  their  old  nt  the  side  of  it.  This  attracts  tlie  wonn 
titions  Willi  Christianity,  which  has  to  the  surface,  w  hen  it  Ix'conies  the  prey 
breed  U{K)n  them  ;  oikI  it  is  nut  uii-  of  the  iiiL'enious  hunter.  These  birds  arc 
on  for  a  linpluiidrr  to  l)e  liuptizod  ver}*  lively  and  active,  behig  almost  con- 
^'er  he  comes  to  u  jMpulous  place  timmlly  in  motion,  K|)orting  and  frolicking 
there  are  missionaries.  in  tlie  air,  hi  all  directions,  and  assuming 
•o,  Arnolpii,  a  <*elebnited  sculptor  a  variety  of  attitudes.  They  nin  along 
vhitcct,  bom  at  Florence,  1*2^32,  first  the  ground  ver}'  nimbly,  and  spring  and 
uced  a  better  taste  into  architecture  lx>und  from  sfioi  to  s])ot  witli  great  agility. 
8  great  works,  and  ver}'  happily  In  the  month  of  Octobtir,  they  are  very 
1  solidity  and  grace.  He  l)cgan  the  fiit,  mid  arc  then  said  to  be  excellent  eat- 
iff  of  the  cuthedml  of  Florence  (to  ing.  Their  e^rgs  are  considered  a  great 
Hnmellesrhi  aflerwnrds  added  tlie  deHcacy,  and  bring  high  prices  in  the 
uhle  dom(^),  the  strong  walls  of  Flor-  London  markets. 

the  convent  ar  As/isi,  and  several        LAQt'F.aiNG;  the  laying  on  metals  col- 

iies  and  other  edilices  at  Florence,  ort^d  or  tninsjiarenl  vamiHlies,  to  profluce 

:mI  in  1300.  the  ai)])caranre  of  a  diffen^nt  color  in  the 

'SE,  in  ecclesiastical  law ;  a  slip  or  metal,  or  to  preserve  it  from  nist.     Thus 

on  of  a  ]>atron  to  present  a  clerk  laquered   brass  apjK^ars  gilt,    and  tin  is 

I'lu'fice  within  six  months  of  its  Im?-  made  vellow.     S<'ed-lac  is  the  chief  com- 

)id  ;  in  which  case,  the  iR'nefiee  is  position  for  laqhers,  but  turpentine  makes 

>  In>  in  lapse  J  or  lapsed,  and  th(>  right  a  cheaper  laqner. 

mentation  drvnlvcs  to  the  ordinary.  LAKBOAan;  a  name  given  hv  sc^amen 

>sr.D  Leoacv  is  when'  the  Ii-gatee  to  the  lefl  side  of  a  shim  when  tfie  sj»ecta- 

efon;  the  t<?stat()r,  or  where  a  legacy  tc)r*s  face  is  tume<]  in  the  direction  of  the 

;n  u|>on  a  furun;  contingency,  and  head. 

;gatee  dies  l)el(mj  the  contingejn*y        Jjarhoard-Tack  is  wlicn  a  ship  is  close- 

ns.  hauled,  with  the  wind  blowhigon  her  lor- 

PSIDRD ;  the  state  of  a  ship  wliich  is  iKianl  side, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  one        LAacE^Y  is  the  fraudulent  taking  by  a 
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person  of  the  iroods  of  another,  without  o))cns  it,  nnd  takes  out  n  port  of  the  goods, 

his  consent,  with  tlie  intriit,  on  tlie  part  with  the  intent  to  £<cal  them,  this  is  thfft. 

of  the  taker,  to  appropriate;  thctn  to  his  Hut  the  common  law  makes  a  t'en*  Militile 

own  use.     As  to  the  tnkiii?,  the  mere  re-  distinction  in  this  respect ;    flir,  thoueh 

moving  of  the  jE^oods  is  sutlicient  to  eon-  hn^aking  the  fmckage,  and  taking  a  |ian. 

stitiitc  the  eriine ;  lus  when^  the  thief  took  with  the  design  of  appropriating  the  urti- 

down  goods  and  put  them  inU)  a  fmn-el,  for  ries,  is  tlieft,  yet  selhng  the  whole  iiacka<!e 

the  pur])ose  of  canning  them  away,  hut  entire  has  been  held  not  to  be  so,  but  only 

was  dcttH'teil  an<l  arrest«'d  !)efore  carrying  the  violation  of  a  trust.    The  cases  whtrn' 

them  away,  this  was  lield  to  be  a  sulTicient  a  chattel  is  taken  by  a  ]>ersou  to  whom  i: 

taking  to  constitute  larceny.     But,  where  has  l)een  intnisted,  and  who  cont-erts  it  lo 

a  person  only  changed  the  ])osition  of  a  his  own  use,  present  veiy  nice  discrimina- 

package  of  clotii,  by  raising  it  on  end,  for  tions  of  larceny  from  nnere  breaches  of 

the  purpose  of  uiking  out  the  cloth  from  trust,  in  regard  to  wiiich  the  distinction  is 

the  Imle,  and  was  detectcKl  in  liis  purpose  mode  by  \'urious  circumstances.     If  tlic 

l>efore  lie  had  o])eiied  the  hale,  tliis  was  person  giets  [xissession  of  the  goods  under 

held  not  to  1h>  a  sufficient  taking  to  amount  h  fiilse  pretence,  with  the  design  of  stealiu; 

to  this  ollence.    The  doctrine,  in  this  re-  them,  yet,  if  they  coino  into  his  |Ki$««(>:vion 

spect,  is,  that,  to  make  tlie  crime  of  larce-  on  a  contract  or  tnist,  it  has  been  held,  in 

ny,  tlie    penton    comiiiitting  it  must  get  many  cases,  not  to  be  a  larceny :  as,  where 

the  article  into  his  possession.    The  intent  a  horsi;  was  liargnined  for  at  a  fair,  and 

is  a  material  circumstance  ;  for,  if  one  tlie  purchaser  rode  hiui  off^  saying  tie 

person  takes  the  goods  of  another  ojienly,  would  return  directly  and  {uiy  the  pur- 

neforc  his  eyes,  though  with  the  design  of  chasi^  money,  but  diil  not  come  liack  a! 

a])pn)priating  them  to  hb«  own  use,  it  is  all,  having  intended  to  swindle  tlic  veuder, 

not  larceny,  but  only  a  trespass:  so,  if  it  \^  heM  not  to  bo  tJiefL     If,  Iio^t^ct, 

goods  he  taken  by  nt'gligence  or  mistake,  the  pur|M)se  for  which  the  article  was  in- 

it  is  not  larceny;   as  if  sheep  stray  into  tnisted  to  another  is  accomplisheil,  and  b- 

one's  flock,  and  he  shears  them  by  mis-  nflerwards  converts  it  to  his  own  Us^*,  with 

take,  as  his  own.    The  necessity  of  an  the  hitention  of  stealing  it,  this  is  larccr.v: 

intention   to  steal,  in  order  to  constitute  ilo,  whcir  a  horsi^  was  let  to  go  to  a  ceruin 

larceny,  is  illusiratod  by  the  case  of  a  place  and  luick,  and  thr  hirer,  liavinirgoiio 

servant's    assisting;  sonu:  tljie\es  to  steal  and  n-tume<l,  then  sold  the  horse,  It  wu5 

his  master's  jroods,  with  the  cons«Mit  of  his  held  to  bi.'  theft,  for  the  particular  par- 

niastrr,  iiirrrly  tliat  the  thievi's,  who  had  pose  for  which  the  horse  had  Uvn  ininK- 

previoii>ly  I'nniMvl  liie  design  of  cdinmit-  i-d  to  him,  had   been  si-rvetl.     .Aiul  t!:«' 

ting  the  th«'ft,  might  be  detected :  it  was  courts    generally  Iran   towanls    coiisni- 

held  not  larceny  on  llie  part  of  the  s'»r-  ing  thr  offence  to  lx»  a  Inrci-ny,  and  n- : 

vant,  but  it  was  h<*ld  to  1m?  so  <in  lln^  part  inen'ly  a  tn?s|Kiss,  when?  the  iKirty  gain- 

of  the  otlifi-s,  though  it  was  objected,  in  poss(>s>iou  by  some  false  prx'tenc'e,  Villi 

their  hcli.'iif,    that   the    Uiking    was    imt  tli(M>riginaI  intent  to  sttttl ;  and  with  gk>"i 

against  tin-  coiisi'iit  of  the  master,  it  iHMug  reason,  since  it  is  adding  u  breach  oftnK 

essential  to  larcenv,  that  it  sliould  Ix*  com-  t(»  the  crime  of  lurcenv.      If  the  oMrnr 

niitted  agiiiiist  the  owner's  consent ;  but  do(»  not  (Mirt  with  the  (Kissession  i>r  tli ' 

the  conn  held  it  to  conn?  under  this  de-  gocMls,  though   x\\v   person,  intendin;:  '*• 

Hcriplion  uferinie,  for  thelhievi's  had  pre-  steal  tlu'in,  contrivt^s  to  bring  thesu  witiiL 

vion<ly  lornieil  the  design  of  stealing  the  his  n*ach   by   some   fals<.»    pn:-leiice,  ilii." 

goiHis,  and  the  inaMer  diii  not  ronsent  to  niisi-s  no  doubt  <»f  its  iH'ing  a  larcinv :  ln 

their  a|)))n)iiriatinir  them  to  their  own  nst^,  where  one  si^nt  to  a  hosier's  frir  u  ijii.-iiiii*.; 

but  only  to  their  proeeeding  so  Iju"  that  of  slock ings,  under  pn*tence  of  wisliirijTi" 

they  miglii  lie  deteeied  and  c(Hivieted  of  purchase  some,  and  having  sehetotl  a  j^rT 

thi^  erime.     If  a   ]>erson  has  propeiiy  in  out   of  a  jiaivel    broughf  by   a   Si-nuii'. 

goinls,  anil  a  right  to  the  |M)ssessii)n  of  whirh  he  pretended  he  wjl*»  goiiiiT  in  |ii:r- 

tliem,  he  eannot,  in  giiieral,  coniniit  the  ehasi',   under    some    pn.'l«>uce,   si  nr    iW 

eiinie  irf  Iare»'ny  in  takiiiL'  tlieni;  but,  it'  s<'r\ant  away,  and  tlnMi  decanijiid  «it'. 

he  niily  has  tin*  eii:<;od\  ot"  ilieni,  and  no  the  whole  paR'cl,  it  wjis  held  lo  U-  !:«n'r- 

properly   in   them,   lie   may   steal   them,  ny,  for  the  owner  hml  never  intniMiil  lii... 

Thus,  if  a  bailee  or  lessee  nf  chattels  ap-  whh  xhr  jmrcel,  or  cunsiuited  to  p:irt  with 

propriates  them  to  hisovvn  us*?,  il  isnot,  in  the   possession.     The  same   eoiifrtrnrtiiia 

general,  lan'eny.     Vet  it  has  U**'!!   lieM  was  put  U|^)n  the  cas«%  when  a  >»*rvai.: 

that,   when    a    common    carrier,   having  was  sent  with  some  gix)ds  to  a  ccrtiiia 

charge  of  a  jiaekagt^  or  1h>\  i)f  goods,  per£>on,  and  another,  pretending  to  \k  tlie 
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to  w}iom  they  were  sent,  rtMTeivcd  Nothing  can  be  stolen  which  is  not  a  suli- 
vith  the  intent  of  stealiiig  thcni.  jecl  of  proiH;riy ;  hut  the  crime  of  lar- 
Hbs  of  ring-dropping  are  iii:^uineea  ccny  in  not  coiilmed  to  the  depriving  of 
jch  cetting  f>osdt.*a8ion  of  money  or  the  owner  of  tJie  jHissesjision  of  the  anirle. 
ly  false  pretences,  being  held  to  ba  It  i;:*  siillicierit  to  eoiii'titiitc  the  olFcnce,  to 
,  though  tlie  gooils  come  into  the  take  the  article  from  the  po!«H*K*ion  of  one 
.ou  of  the  thief  by  coiisMuit  of  the  having  only  aspf-cial  proiwrty,  as  a  carrier 
tliat  is,  wlicn  a  ]M'rs()n,  in  com]iu-  or  other  bailee ;  and  u  iH  a  sufficient  alle- 
I  another,  pn;t4!nd.s  to  lind  a  ring,  gation  of  the  ownership,  in  the  indict- 
w«8  previously  dropped  f(»r  the  nwiit,  to  state  tliat  the  article  belonged  to 
7,  and  the  companion,  lN;ing  impos-  such  ])erson  having  a  si)ecial  jiroperty.  In 
u,  proposes  to  sliart^  in  tlie  gooil  reguni  to  shrouds  and  cotHns  of  lead,  or 
to  which  the  finder  consents ;  but,  other  materials  of  valuo,  the  question  of 
ing  money,  [iroposes  to  his  com-  ownership  has  hcretofon^  been  made,  and 
to  take  the  ring,  giving  cash,  a  they  are  held  to  Ix'^long  to  the  heirs,  exec> 
or  something  of  half  the  supjKised  utors  or  legatees  of  the  peraoii  deceased, 
f  the  ring,  ils  a  pledge,  until  he  can  and  it  may  tie  s<i  alleged  in  the  indictment, 
of  the  ring,  when  its  value  is  to  be  larceny  was  formerly  divided,  in  England, 
divided.  The  transftir  having  into  two  ki mis, /ifraTiof  and  pf/ify ;  the  for- 
ade,  the  swindler  g«>es  oil*  with  the  mer  h-ing  the  stealing  of  an  article  over 
hat  he  has  n'ceived,  and  his  com-  the  value  of  one  shilling,  the  latter,  that  of 
finds  tiie  ring  is  of  Httle  value,  an  article  ntit  over  that  value.  The  same 
•  hel<l  to  be  larceny.  As  to  the  division  of  tlie  kinds  of  the  oflence,  ac- 
f  things,  the  taking  oV  which  is  lar-  cording  to  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  is 
iiey  must,  according  to.tiie  com-  made  in  some  of  the  U.  States.  But  this 
»v,  l>e  personal  property,  it  Ix'ing  distinction  is  abolished  in  England  by  a 
n  that,  though  n'al  estate  may  bo  statute  of  7  and  8  George  IV.  In  Eng- 
led  u|ion,  it  cannot  be  stolen ;  and  huid,  the  punislunent  for  grand  larcvny 
res,  and  whatever  is  a  fKirt  of  die  was  death ;  but,  most  frequently,  of  late 
uS  it  is  railed,  could  not  bi^  subjects  years,  it  has  been  commuted  for  trens|M)rt- 
eny.  Tluis  it  was  held  that  a  ation;  and,  now,  the  punishment  of  all 
g  tn>e,  fruit  upon  the  tn»e,  ore  in  a  simple  larceny,  of  whatever  value,  is,  by 
I  fence,  1< -ad,  brass,  or  other  metal,  the  statute  above-mentioned, imprisonment 
:1  to  a  building,  a  copp<>r  boiler  or  transjwrtiiUon.  In  the  U.  States,  the 
rickff,  and  whatever  else  would  pitss  punishment  is  usually  imprisonment  in  the 
nveyance  of  an  estate,  was  not  a  common  jail,  or  (lenitentiary,  for  a  longer 
of  larceny,  and  the  taking  of  such  or  shorter  itcrioil,  whip])ing  and  bmnding 
.vas  only  a  tn>s{iass  on  the  real  es-  iMring  now  mostly,  but  not  universiUlv, 
Sut  tluN  distinction  is  mostly  aUd-  abolished.  Gn^it  discretion  is  necessarily 
y  .statutes,  for  which  there  was  the  left  with  the  court,  in  regartl  to  the  pun- 
r  rea-MMi,  as  many  of  these  things  Lshment  of  this  offeuce.  Some  s]KM*ies  of 
ich  as  wen^  peculiarly  ex]N»sed  to  lan-eny,  as  from  tht»  ijeison,  an?  mortj  se- 
n.  So,  again,  by  the  common  law,  ven?ly  ])unished  than  others,  by  the  Eng- 
>niously  taking  of  written  iiistru-  lish  law ;  and  a  larceny  commi(t«'d  in  a 
they  not  Iming  considertMl  us  prop-  <lw<'lling-house,  by  night,  is  generally  con- 
it  men'ly  as  evidence  of  contmcts,  sidered  an  aggravated  crime,  and  is  pun- 
Id  not  to  1m.'  iarct'iiy ;  but  this  d(X!-  islitHi  acconlingly.  A  severer  iiunish- 
IS  iH'cn  partially  abntgati'il  by  stat-  ment  is  awanled,  both  in  England  and  the 
id  the  felonious  t;d\iiig  of  lionds,  U.  States,  on  a  second  or  third  conviction 
e.\ehnitg<*,  &c.,  is  lareeiiy,  Isith  in  of  the  siune  offender, 
d  and  the  II.  rotates.  As  to  animals,  Lakcu  {larix)\  a  genus  of  plants,  in- 
cv.,  the  teloiii(»us  taking  of  domes-  eluded,  by  many  able  botanists,  together 
ones  is  felony ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  with  the  spruces,  under  pinus;  and,  in- 
■«ti»emed  to  Im'  of  a  wild  nature,  as  <leed,  there;  s<*emsto  Ihj  no  essential  differ- 
bxes,  kV~r.,  although  tlnry  may  I>e-  ence  in  the  {mrts  of  fructification;  the 
,  or  liavH  l»eeii  purclia*M.*d  by  some  leaves,  however,  arc  in  separate  sheaths, 
iial,  unless  they  an.^  Uimed,  or  are  and  <liffer  from  those  l^tli  of  pines  and 
Hji«H'SMion  and  under  the  r4Mitn>l  of  spruces,  in  U^ing  fasciculate  ami  d(*cidu* 
tie.  The  frkuiioiis  taking  of  a  hive  ous.  The  American  larch,  or  hackma- 
is  held  to  Ik>  lan'eiiy,  iinl<^sH  it  lie  tack,  is  a  noble  tree,  with  a  stniight  trunks 
live  in  (hefoi-est,  die  taking  of  which  often  rising  to  the  height  of  lUO  feet,  and 
HI  Pennsylvania,  not  to  In*,  lurcvny,  giving  out  numerous  slender  branches. 
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It  is  a  native  of  Canada,  tlic  nortliem  lie  became  a  contributor  to  aevcinl  literanr 

iiarta  of  ibo   [J.  States,  and   tlie  liigher  joimiuld,  and  tFannlated  from  the  EnjfiisL 

region    of    the    Alleffbany    inountaiua.  iLe  Martimis  Scribkrua^  from  Popt?*tf  ML*- 

Its    suuthent    limit   along  the  sea-coast  cellaiiiws  and  sir  John  Pringle's  Obw-mi- 

niay  lie    )>la«^(*rl  ut   alMiut    lafitiule  41° ;  tions  on  the  Diseases  of  ibe  Anuy.    H«' 

Init    it    is   not   vrry   abundant   even    in  also  wTote  notes  to  the  French  vei¥ion  ot' 

Vennont,  New  Hain()8hini    and  Maine.  Iludibrus.    He  followed  with  a  tninslatiiiu 

In  Canada,  arcording  to  Michaiix,  it  con-  of  tlie  (Jrcek  roi nance  of  Chereas  and 

Btitutt^  extensive  maswes  of  forrvl  on  the  Callirhoe,  which  was    reprinted    iu   the 

upper  parts  of  the  Saguenai  and  about  Bihlioth^qut  dta  Romans.     Id  17G7,  a  dlt- 

lake  MistanjsinH ;  and  it  was  oliserved,  by  fen;nce  took  place  between  him  and  W i- 

rnnjor   Long,  as    far  westwani   as  lake  taire,  on  whose  Philosophy  of  Histun-  lie 

\Vinni[>eg.    The  wood,  though  heavy,  is  published  remarks,  under  the  title  of  t 

very    highly    valu«'d,    lieing   nMnarkably  Supplement ;  to  wliich  the    latter  njilieil 

strong  and  duniblf,  and  far  su)K*rior  to  in  his  well  known  Dtftmt  dz  man.  Onde. 

that  of  any  pine  or  spruce.    In  Maine,  it  is  Larcher  rejoined  in  a,  lUponse  a  la  Dt- 

always  used  for  the  kneesof  vessi^ls,  when  fenae  dt  mon  Oncle,  with  which  the  cuii- 

it  can  be  procured.    The  Europt^an  larch,  troypny  ceased  on  his  \mn ;  hut  not  sotlj« 

a  tree  veir  similar  in  staUire  and  apfiear-  merciless  wit  of  his  op|K)nent.     He  souu 

ance,  but  having  cones  of  doid)lo  the  size,  after  undertook  a  translation  of  Heniiio- 

is  found  throuj^ut  Siberia,  and  in  niont  tus,  and,  in  1774,   {niblisbed  his  leaninl 

of  the  northern  and  mountainous  |>arts  of  MMoire  sur  VenuSj  to  which  the  acadi^ 

Euro])e.    It  is,  however,  entirely  wanting  my  of  inscriptions  awonled  tlieir  prize 

in  England  and  the  Pyrenera.    The  wood  liis  translation  of  Xenophoii    led  to  lie 


larch,  which  must  have  remained  under  appeared  in  1802.  He  was  siihscqueDtlr 
water  for  a  thousand  years,  and  the  timlier  received  into  the  institute,  oud  finally  i{>- 
of  which  had  become  so  hanl  as  to  resist,  {lointed  profewor  of  Greek  in  the  impe- 
entircly,  the  tools  of  the  workmen.  It  is  rial  universitv,  but  was  too  agetl  for  active 
much  us<*d,  in  naval  architecture,  for  servicea  lie  difnl  December  22,  1812. 
mastsandtlio  frame-work  of  vessels,  being  and  was  regretted  as  an  accoinplisfatd 
capable  of  sustaining  much  gn*ater  Tin*8-  scholar  and  amiahk*  man. 
sure  even  than  uuk ;  and,  in  Switzerland,  I^rd  ;  the  fat  of  swine,  which  diifer? 
entire  houses  have  been  construj?tcd  of  it,  in  its  situation  fnim  that  uf  alinoi>l  evm 
which,  however,  have  tlie  disadvantage  other  quadniped,  as  it  rovers  the  aniins} 
of  becoming  brown,  or  even  black,  with  all  ovit,  and  foniis  a  thick,  distinct  aiu! 
age.  It  atfbnls  excellent  staves  for  casks,  contiiuied  layer  betwixt  tiif  flesh  and  tIj^ 
capui>le  of  holding  spurituons  liquor.  The  skin,  somewhat  like  the  bliihlier  in  whnlfN 
article  of  connnerco  called  Venice  turpen-  apphcable  to  various  punK>si*8,  lioth  «Miii- 
tine  is  obtained  from  this  tn'c;  and  a  nary  aud  medicinal,  and  particularly  *• 
sin<(le  individual  will  yield  seven  or  right  the  comj)ositiou  of  oinuiieiits.  The  iL-n:.! 
I>ounds,  annually,  for  40  or  50  years.  The  mode  or  preparation  is,  to  rnelt  it  in  a  }&) 
w(mm1,  however,  is  injured  by  the  ])n>Cf*ss.  placed  in  a  kettle  of  water,  an«i  in  thir 
The  ce1(>brated  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  state  to  boil  it,  and  nm  it  into  blnd«Urv 
liugest  and  most  majestic  of  the  coui/tnt  that  have  l>een  cleanejl  with  gn'al  cair. 
of  the  e&steni  continent,  is  also  a  SfNH^ies  The  smaller  the  bladders  are,  the  U'tn^r 
of  larrh.  Besides  mount  LelHinon,  where  the  lanl  will  keep.  The  tut  which  Bli- 
the few  n'maining  stocks  are  preserved  hercs  to  the  parts  connecttnl  with  the  in- 
with  religious  veneration,  it  inhabits  Sibe-  testines,  ditiera  from  eouinion  lanl,  an«i  > 
ria  and  the  Hinunalaya  mountains.  The  preferable  for  tlio  greasing  of  earriaci' 
cones  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  wheels. 

iireceding sfM'cirs.    The  wood  is  said  to        Lauonkr,  Nathaniel;  n  leamotl  diviuf. 

be  soft,  and  of  ver}'  little  vahn.'.  l)oni,  1(»H4,  at  Hawkhurst,  in  Kent.    A: 

Larcher,  PctiT   Henn',    an   eminent  the  agi;  of  Ifl^hewasscnt  tothe  univH^in' 

French  S(*holar  and  translator,  was  bom  of  L'trecht,  and  afterwanls  to  that  ofl.!'*-- 

at  Dijon,  OrtolMT  1*2,  l7Qi\.     He  was  an  den.      He  returned  to  England  in  ITlH 

intensti  stiidtMit  ot'  (ire(>k  literature, and  an  and  commenced  a  preacher  about  the  n^ 

assiduous  collector  of  early  editions.    His  of  25.     In  1713,  ho  went  to  reside  hi  tlte 

firet  translation  was  the  Elecim  of  Eurip-  linnily  of  laily  Treby,  bs  domestic  chsip- 

iiies,  which  attracted  little  attention  ;  but  lain,  aufl  tutor  to  her  aon,  wiiom  he  aAer^ 
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lis  arconipaiiierl  on  a  tour  through  cultivation  of  the  \nne.     It  avrh  tlie  heari- 

of  France  and  tlie  Netherlands.     In  nuarterH  and  centre  of  t))e  uiintar>'  opera- 

\  he  was  engaged,    in   conjunction  tions  of  the  Turks  a^iirit  the  Gn>eki^ 

I  other  ministers,  hi  carrying  on  a  fioni  the  time  of  Ali  Parha,  wJio  kiid  the 

reo  of  lectures  at  a  clia})el  in  the  Old  foundation  of  his  power  in  Ijaristsa.  From 

T^',  London.   In  1727,  hei>uhli.shed,hi  this  city  ab^o,  Kniirschid  Pacha,  and  all 

•ML,  8vo,  the  first  part  of  the  Crodihili-  tlie  other  84?nmkii.'i><i  whu  succeeded  hiui, 

ftiie  Gospel  History:    tlie   12di  part  cominencrd  their  cani])aign8  againm  Li- 

?ared  in  1755,  and  was  followed  hy  vadia  and  E}iin]s. 

13  supplenientar}'  volumes,  comi)ri.sing  Larivr,  J.  Muuduit  de  ;  l)oni  in  174!*,  at 
stoiy  of  the  aiK>stles  and  evangt>Iists,  LaUochelle;  oneof  tliemostdistingiii&fhed 
1  o{»ervations  on  tlu;  New  TcistanieuL  tragic  actors  of  Frnnce,  atUT  Lekain  and 
univeniity  of  Aberdeen,  in  1745,  con-  Tahiia.  Having  made  li'in  drbnt  in  Lyons, 
d  on  him  the  degree  of  I).  D.  In  he  ap{)ean.'d  in  Paris,  in  1771.  He  was 
hitter  part  of  his  life,  he  n*tired  to  particularly  distinguished  in  heroic  parts, 
^khurst,  where  he  died,  July  24,  17(k:^,  During  the  reign  of  terror,  he  was  arrest- 
lo  age  of  B'l.  B(\sides  his  priori  pal  ed,  and  savt.Hl  only  hy  a  >:'rretary  of  tlie 
<,  he  was  the  author  of  Jt^wish  aud  committee  of  public  safety,  wiio  defstroyef  1 
then  Testimonies  to  the  Tnnh  of  the  the  proofs  against  him  and  the  otJier  ac- 
stian  Rehgion  (17G4 — f)7, 4  vols.,  4to) ;  tors.  Belore  new  documents  could  bo 
History  of  the  Heretics  of  the  two  collected,  Roliespierro  was  overthrown. 
Centiurie^  (4to.,  17i:^0) ;  a  Vindication  GeoffroyV  critiqueSj  and  Talma's  rising 
liree  of  our  Saviors  Miracles,  and  fame,  induced  liim  to  leavo  the  stage 
r  tlieologicnl  coni|K)sitions.  A  col-  mtlH.T  t^rly.  He  Imnght  a  country-stvit 
vc  edition  of  his  works,  with  his  life,  in  the  valley  of  MontmorcrnrVj  and  wns 
oetor  Kippis,  was  published  in  178t<  elected  mayor  of  the  place.  In  IdCXi,  he 
r'ols.,  8vo.).  went,  for  a  8hort  time,  to  the  court  of  Jo- 
iR£S  [fatnUiares)  were  the  domestic  seph  Ik»nafKirte,  then  king  of  Napk-s,  to 
tcunily  tut«>hu^'  gods  among  the  Ro-  establiE^h  a  Fnnich  theatre  in  his  capital, 
s.  Tliey  were  images  of  wood,  stone  In  181(),  lie  appeared  once  more  iu  tlie 
iiietal,  and  generally  stood  upon  the  part  of  Tancrede,  though  07  yesirs  old, 
th  in  a  kind  of  shrine  (/arar/am^  Tho  for  a  charitable  pur|>oHC,  with  gn;at  sne- 
er chisees  had  them  also  in  then-  bed-  cess,  l^arive  died  in  1S23.  Of  his  scve- 
nbers  or  private  lararia  (domestic  ml  works,  the  moat  im(M>rtant  is  his  Cours 
«b).  On  important  occnsions,  a  de  Declamation  (3  vols.,  Paris,  180*1 — 
ig  pig,  a  lamb,  or  a  calf,  was  sa«Tific-  1810). 

>  them.  From  thcijo  domestic /<fre«  Lakk  {alauda).  In  this  genus  of  birds, 
:  l»e  distinguished  tliose  which  were  the  bill  is  stmight,  slender,  l)cnding  a  little 
icly  worehipjMui  by  the  whole  state,  towanls  the  end,  and  shaqi-poiutexl ;  tlie 
city  or  class  of  men.  Silvanus  was  nostrils  arc  covered  with  feathers,  and  the 
^ncral  lar  of  tlie  peasants,  and  ihlars  tongue  biti<l.  The  toes  are  fnn!,  the  hinder 
le  soldiery.  The  public  lares  were  one  thick<.'st,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  outer. 
s«>us  of  INIcivury  and  the  nymph  There  an*  scvend  K(N*cies  which  de»<Tve 
..  At  Rome,  hi  the  beginning  of  May,  notice.  The  sky-lark  (.i.  arvensis),  which 
stival  was  solemnized  in  lionor  of  Is  the  most  hannnnious  of  this  niii!:<ical 
I,  and  of  the  n'igning  t^mperor,  who  family,  is  almost  miivcrsally  diflused 
considered  a  public  lm\  (See  Pc-  ihrouglioui  Ku;-opr,  is  every  where  e\- 
r.)  tremely  proUfic,  and  sought  for.  These 
lai.ss.A,  a  eiiy  of  'ri:e«s<".Iy,  on  tho  binis  are  ea.«<ily  tamed,  and  Urcome  so 
MIS,  celebiiktcd  in  .'Hieiciit  times  tor  iiunilifu*  as  to  eat  from  ihc  hand.  The 
•.lif-f.^hL;,  which  were  c;^iuhie.:«;«i  In  sky-lr.rk  cemmcnccs  hw  sonp  cjuly  in  the 
nme  nuiuner  as  they  are  at  pn-sent  in  spring,  and  continues  it  dnnng  thi!  whole 
rid,  w.'is  the  rendezVous  plan:  of  Jii-  summer,  and  is  one  of  thtise  few  birds 
(.-iHsai-'s  anny  before  tlie  battle  of  that  ehant  whilst  on  llti*  wing.  When  it 
"Sidia.  It  is  now  the  largest,  rirhest  first  ris«>s  from  the  earth,  its  notes  are  fee- 
most  ijojuilous  city  in  Tliessiily,  aiul  ble  and  inteirnpted  ;  ns  it  ascends,  how- 
feat  of  a  Gn'ek  archbibhoprie,  with  (.'vir,  they  gradually  swell  to  lIuMr  full 
'  houses,  and  ^.^(KK)  inhabitants,  of  tone,  aiid|  long  after  the  bini  has  niiched 
in  aUiut  one  fouiih  nn^  (in^eks.  It  a  height  where  it  is  lost  to  the  e\e,  it  still 
ioiis«-s  for  dyeing  yiirii,  maiiiifaetoi-ies  eontiiiues  to  clinrm  the  ear  with  its  nielo- 
noniceo  heather,  eonsideniblf;  com-  dy.  It  mounts  almost  i»er|K:udicularly, 
;e,  and  «)ine  attention  is  |jaid  to  the  and  by  successive  springs,  luid  descends 
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in  an  oblique  dirertion,  iiiilt'ss  thn^atened  and  ImUiaut  colon  of  their  flowen,  the 

with  danger,  wliiMi  it  cln)(i8  like  a  stone,  prevailing  tint  of  which  is  blue.  Fifty  ape- 

The  female  forms  lu>r  ni>Ht  on  the  ground,  cios  are  known,  tdl  liclouging  to  theoorth- 

eenerally  iM'tween  two  ctods  of  earth,  and  cm  hemisphere,  and  most  of  them  to  the 

lines  it  with  dry  gniss.    She  lays  four  or  regions  around  the    Mediterranean  and 

live  eggH,  which  are  hatched  in  alwut  a  Black  seas*.     Five    only  inhabit    North 

tbrtnight,  and  she  grncrally  producer  two  America. 

bnKids  in  the  year.    In  the  autumn,  when  L\RocHE-JAcquELiy.    (Sec  Rockt-Jw- 

these  birds  a.ssenible  in  flocks,  they  arc  qudin,  and  La  Vcndff,^ 

taken  in  vast  numbers.    Penuiuit  states  L\  Uomatta,  marquis.     (See  Rnmana.) 

tliat  as  many  as  4000  dozen  have  l)een  I.arrey,  Dominique  J<>fuj,   iMron  de. 

caught  near  Dunstable  alone.   The  woo<l-  commandant  of  the  legion  of  honor,  one 

lark    (v-i.    arhorea)    is   distinguisiied    by  of  the  most  distinguished    8ur^reoni>  of 

itB  small  size  and  less  distinct  colors.     It  France,  was  born  in   17fiG,  at  Beaudtau. 

is  generally  foiuid  near  i\u*  borders  of  nt-ar  Bagneres,  de)Kirtiiieut  of  tlie  I'mw- 

woods,  pon'hes  on  trees,  and  sings  during  Pyrcnees,  studied  at  Paris,    under  Sa!«- 

the  night,  so  as  soinetiuMW  to  Iw  misUiken  tier.     Larrcy  first  intmduced,  in  \7\^  tbe 

for  the  nightingale.  When  kept  in  a  cag<:,  amhidances  i*olanhs  (flying  hos|utab)  \n\^ 

near  one  of  the  latter  birds,  it  oAen  strives  thr  French  army,  and  iiccom|Mnied,  in 

to  excel  it,  and,  if  not  s|K'edily  n^moved,  17J)r?,  the  Egy]){i:m  expedition,  when?  Ik* 

will  fall  a  victim  to  emulation.    The  te-  «lid  gi-eat  service.     In  all  the  other  carn- 

male  lays  five  eggs,  of  a  dusky  color,  in-  i»uign8  of  i\a]>oleon,  Larrey  gave  |>p>itV 

terspersjed  with  deep  brown  Pi)ois,  and,  of  his  great  zeal,  courage 'an<l  sagnri:}, 

like  the  fonner  species,  raises  two  bn)o<ls  AftcT  thi!  battle  of  Wagram,  In;  ivas  niail? 

in  the  year.    There  is  but  one  true  lark,  a  baron.      During    the    iNissage  of  tii-.' 

tlu^  shore-ku-k  (.^.  alpe3tris\  iound  in  the  Berezina,  he  jK^rformeil  a  clnngerous  op^ 

(I.  States,  and  this  Ls  also  an  inhabitant  of  ration  on  the  genenil  Zajunrzek,  then  pO 

I'^urope,  though  it  is  much  more  common,  years  old,  afterwards  viceroy  of  Poland, 

and  migrates  farther  south,  in  America.  In  the   l)attl«'  of  Waterloo.'  Larrey  its? 

It  is  of  a  reddish  drab  color,  with  a  whit-  woundeil  and  taken  prisoner.     Uv  pub- 

ish  tint  iM'neath  ;  a  broad  patch  on  tlie  lished  his  important  oliservatioiis  on  E^|<t 

bn*!U<t  and  under  <>firh  rye,  as  well  as  the  and  Syria,  in  If^OJ^  in   lii.^  Relaiioit  kit'>- 

lat(^ral  tail   feathers  black.     The  brown  rtquc  el  chirurfric^d^ dn  VErpidillon  dt  r,k- 

lark  of  Wilson  properly  Iwlongs  to  the  nUt  d^ Orient  en  Effypfc  rf  .SynV.    Vn^r 

frnuin  nnthus.    This  bird,  however,  pos-  ous  to  this  had  apfienriMl  his  Mfmaireii' 

sesses  many  of  the  habits  of  the  lark,  as  Ics  ^imputations  des  Membrts  a  In  Sidiidu 

that  of  singin«r  when  rising  on  the  wing,  Coups  de.  fVii,  f:ta}ft  dcs  plttsii  nrs  Ohsem- 

s(;ldom  (H'H'hing  on  tR'es,  building  on  the  tions   (17i^  ;    new    edition,    lJ*(b?; ;  a!*- 

ground,  &c.     The  brown  lark  is  also  an  Memoire  dc  Chirurf^ie  militairc    rt  df^- 

inhabitant  of  lK>tli  continents,  but  is  found  nafrnc  (3  vols.  1811,  which  has  lK»en  ln«'i- 

only  during  the  winter  in  the  IF.  States,  lated  into  English  by  Hall),   lie  couiril':i: 

It  is  of  a  j>ale  rufous  color  beneath,  with  ed  stn^erul  artickw  to  thr  Dictionnairf  d  * 

the  bn^ast  spotted  with  black  ;  tail  leathers  Sciinces  Midicales.    .\n|K)lron  iH-ijuf-ath-i 

blaekish,  the   outer   half  white  ;  the  sec-  to  I.,arrey  a  legacy  of  100,000  fnmcs  ;iii.l 

ond,  white  at  ti]).     It  is  usually  found  in  calls  him,  in  his  testament,  the  niosi  vir.:- 

upen  fields,  cultivated  gn)un(ls,  &c.,  near  ous  man  that  he  ever  knew.     Ijim'v  w.- 

tht^  water,  and  feeds  cxeliisively  on  insects,  much   beloved   by   the   sfihliei-s,  ;ui"  ll.*; 

The  ineadow-lark,  whicli  Wilson  chissed  showed  in  times  of  dilfiouliy. 

uitli  the  nlaudn^  doQti  not  Ix.'long  to  this  I^arta.     (See  ."yr/or.) 

£jrr.!'«,  l>oing  a  5/?<rni«,  or  nither  a  */i/rn67-  liAUv.r.  ;  a  name  givt-n  to  evil  y^'iri: 

h  (Viell),    II  gcmis    somewhat  allied  to  and  apparition-*,  wbirh,  w—.^nr-iiiig  u  !:■■ 

idavdn.     (See  Afindoir-Ijftrk.)  notions  of  the  Uomans,  issin^l  tnim  tii'  r 

liARKspia  (ddpkinium]  ;    a  genus  of  gnives  in  the  night,  and  rami'  to  t«»rn:} 

plants. allied  to  thf>  ranniiculus  and  colum-  tin;   world.      The  woni   pmiK^rlv  >ip.> 

bine,  distinguished  by  its  |K*taloid  eal\\,  fie^  a  mnskf  whose  horrid   and   uih^m;*!. 

the  superior  leafltjt  ot'wliich  terminates  in  ap|>earance  serves    to   Inglm^n   chil'lK^i 

a   long  spin*.     The  slenj  is  herbaceous,  (S<'<?  fjf  mures,) 

bejuing  alternate  leaves,  which  are  usually  Lasc\ris  ;    tlie   name    of   two  uol' 

wry  much  <Iividetl  ;  an<l  the  flowers  are  Grt^eks  of  the  filleenth  century,  dt  sivti  !• 

dis|M)sed  in  terminal  ra<remes.     Some  of  ants  of  the  im|M^rial  family,  and  lH\ih  vi- 

the  species  are  conunon  in  our  gard<'ns,  tives  of  Constantinople,  wfii),  on  ihf  t;.k- 

where  they  are  cultivated  lor  tlie  l)eauty  ing  of  that  capital  by  the  Turks,  in  U'^1 
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fled  to  Italy.  Conglantinej  tlie  elder,  set-  Las  Casf.s,  Einanuel  Augiiste  Dieu- 
U(m1  first  at  Miloii,  where  he  was  rticcived  donni'^,  cuuiit  of,  iriorqiiis  dc  lu  Cuussade, 
into  the  graod-duke's  huusf.^hoUl,  as  tutor  the  author  of  the  well  known  Mtmorial 
to  his  daughter.  He  aflerwanls  visited  de  Saintc  IMkne^  and  di0tingiiishcd  for 
Rome  aiMJ  Naples,  in  which  latter  city  he  his  faithful  attaehnient  to  Najmleon,  was 
o|ientxl  a  school  of  eloquence,  and,  finally,  born  17()3,  in  the  castle  Lud  Casii^  ncAr 
look  up  liis  abode  at  Messina,  whither  tlie  Son'-zc,  in  I^nguedoc,  of  an  ancient 
fame  of  his  literary  attainments,  (^-{M^cial-  S|)aiii&jli  family,  to  which  tlic  celebrated 
ly  in  the  Greek  language,  attracted  many  Bartholomew  \jiA  Casas  (q.  v.)  lielongcd. 
nMtinguifihed  disiciples,  and,  among  oth-  He  received  his  early  education  from  tlie 
en,  the  celebrated  Pietro  Ik'rnlK),  after-  priests  of  the  oratory  at  V^endome,  and  af- 
wanld  known  afl  the  canlinal  of  that  terwards joined  the  military  Hchool  at  I'iu- 
iiaiiie.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Greek  is,  which  he  left  to  enter  the  navy.  He 
Grammar,  and  of  some  other  works  in  was  nrr^scnt  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar;  and, 
tliat  language  and  in  Latin,  which  were  Oct.  20, 17H2,  he  was  in  the  sea-fight  oft*  tlie 
firfit  printed  at  MiUm,  in  1470,  and  agiiin  caix^  of  Cadiz.  After  the  (leace,  he  visit- 
at  Venice,  in  14fl5,  at  the  Aldine  press,  ed  America,  Africa,  the  Isle  of  France  and 
He  f  lied  about  the  close  of  the  century. —  the  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  e\- 
.AiJbi,  tlic  young«:>r  of  the  two,  surnamed  perience.  He  tlien  passed  his  examination 
RhyndacenuSy  took  up  his  residence  at  in  a  ver\'  honorable  manner,  and  obtained 
Padua,  un«I(T  the  protection  of  Lorenzo  the  jilnce  of  lieutenant  On  the  bn^aking 
do'  Medici,  who  distin^'uished  him  by  his  out  of  the  revolution,  he  remained  attach- 
lavor,  aixl  despatched  him  into  Gr<M;ce,  to  ed  to  the  court  |iarty ;  emigrated,  in  1791. 
purchajic  valuable  manuscrijiti^.  The  sul-  to  Worms,  and  resided  alteniately  at  Cob- 
tan's  orders  gaineil  him  access  to  the  li-  hrntz  and  Aix-Ia-Cliapelle,  when*  the 
bmri<.«,  .so  that  he  aec^mplished  his  mis-  French  princes  were  surrounded  by  a 
»OD  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  em-  brilliant  tniin  of  followers  ;  served  us  a 
ployer,  and  enriched  the  Florentine  col-  memljer  of  the  marine,  in  tlie  campaifrn 
lection  with  the  fruits  of  his  researches,  of  1792,  under  the  duke  of  Brun.swirk ; 
Id  14£V1,  he  quitted  Italy,  and  entered  the  and,  after  its  unhappy  tenninatiou,  weni  lo 
aerviceof  Louis  XII  of  France,  who  made  England,  destitute  of  evciy  thin^.  Iji 
him  his  envoy  to  the  Venetian  striate  ;  these  circumstancirs,  he  supi>orted  hmist*}}' 
but,  ou  the  elevation  of  John  de'  Medici  by  giving  lessons  in  any  branch  of  know'.- 
to  the  iKipedom,  by  the  title  of  I^o  X,  edge  in  which  he  could  find  piqjils.  Ai- 
Laiicaris  went  to  Kume,  at  the  invitation  tcr  having  been  engaged  in  the  fniitlesM 
>f  that  pontifl!)  and,  on  (he  foundation  of  ex[>e<lition  to  Vendue,  and  the  aftihir  rf 
[ilB  Gn'ek  colh.'ge  there,  was  appointed  its  Quiln'ron,  where  he  escaped  almost  iiiini(  - 
SfBt  princi|]al,  and  superintctndent  of  the  ulously,  he  iflsued  tlie  pros|K.'etus  of  hi.> 
(stitek  pR'ss.  To  pmuioti;  the  ends  of  Historical  Atla.<s  which  met  with  j.'iei.i 
bu  institution,  of  which  the  aseertiuniiig  encounigemi;nt,  and  was  very  profitiibtc. 
ind  i)reserving  the  true  prunimciation  of  He  gladly  seize<l  on  an  op[)ortui!ity  t(' 
Jie  Cjrreek  language  was  one  of  the  chief,  n^tuni  to  t'rance,  when  Konaimrte  invltvd 
LoiNraris  made  a  second  joumey  into  })ack  the  emignmts.  He  lived  in  Pans  =i> 
ITreece,  and  brought  bairk  with  him  fwime  a  retired  manner,  (H'cupied  in  writing  ;ii:d 
youths  of  good  famili(*s,  who  ivere  to  in  lM)()ks<.>Iling.  His  princiiml  work  wks 
:x>inniunicate  and  to  receive  instniclion.  his  Historical  Atlas,  which  aj)peared  ifj 
rhe  remainder  of  his  life  w.ls  <livided  l>e-  180^1,  and  met  with  great  success  (another 
twecn  Paris,  where  he  assisted  Fmnrls  I  rditiun,  1^*20).  IJ<i  piibliphed  it  under  th« 
in  forming  the  n)yal  libmry,  and  Koni«',  name  of  Ae»S<ifff, and  while  thus  occupied 
in  which  latter  city  he  dieil  nf  the  gonf,  at  eiijnyetl  s^^veniT  yean^  (»f  tmnqiiillity.  l^nt 
Lhe  age  of  90,  in'  l.Vll.  He  publishei!  a  his  anient  spirit  was  kindled  with  admim- 
rnuuflatjon  of  Polybius  and  nt  the  Argo-  tii»u  of  the  enipemr,  and  he  becanie  de- 
ciauticR  of  AjKiUoniu!?,  togi'thcr  v.  ith  a  sirDiis  to  attach  himscilf  to  him.  Th<»  ai- 
Hrreck  Antliology  (1494,  folio):  ainnHa-  tack  on  Flushing,  by  the  Knglish,  in  I  H01», 
tionson  the  works  of  Soplujcles  and  Ho-  giive  him  an  opjwrtunity  to  acL  Napo- 
mer ;  four  of  the  plays  of  Euripides ;  and  Icon  /ipjKiinted  him  chamberhiin  and  uui>- 
B  collection  of  epignm IS  and  ajKiphtbegn us  ter  of  n-q nests  ui  the  council  of  sta;<'. 
in  Grei>k  and  I^iin  (Paris,4to.,  1527).'  When  Holland  was  united  to  Fniiwe,  Na- 

Lascars  ;  native  Indian  sailors  many  |x>leon  sent  him  to  that  country  to  direct 

of  whom  are  in  the  st^r\ice  of  the  llasl  all  mattt:rs  conncctiHl  witli  the  marim'. 

Iiidk  company.  In  IHll,  he  was  eniph»yed  to  liquidate  the 

Las  Casas.    (See  Ca$as.)  public  debt  of  the  lllyrian  provinces.    He 
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was  afterwards  appointed  to  visit  half  of  He  paints  the  serere  treatment  which  be 
the  French  deportments,  to  examine  the  received  from  the  BritiBh  govemment  io 
poor-liouses,  prisons,  liospitals,  &c^  &c.  strong  colors.  Las  Cases  applied  hiiuMi( 
This  duty  was  finished  just  at  the  time  of  with  the  greatest  zeal,  to  accompliah  ike 
Napoleon's  return  from  RuEHio.  A  nu-  object,  which,  as  he  himself  says,  was  Hk 
merous  national  guard  having  t)ccn  raised,  cause  of  his  being  forced  to  leave  St 
on  account  of  tlic  entrance  of  tlie  allies  Helena.  He  wrote  to  the  empress  Mam 
into  France,  Las  Coses  entered  tlie  10th  Louisa,  sent  the  letter  open  to  prince  Mel- 
legion,  which  he  commanded  in  the  ab-  temich,  and  tlien  applied  to  the  three 
sence  of  its  chief.  The  abdication  of  No-  allied  sovereigns,  and  described  to  them 
poleon  and  tlie  restoration  of  Louis  fol-  Napoleon's  pouiful  situation.  He  ah> 
lowed.  Los  Coses  now  went  to  England,  addressed  a  letter  to  lord  Bathunt,  ihr 
in  order  to  avoid  being  a  witness  to  the  English  minister,  complaining  of  ifaf 
course  of  affairs  at  Paris,  ond  ofter  his  treatment  of  Napoleon.  At  the  mbk 
return  lived  in  retirement  After  Napo-  time,  he  wrote  to  all  the  memben  of  Na- 
icon's  return  from  Elba,  he  was  appointed  polcon's  family,  and  endeavored  to  obtain 
counsellor  of  state  and  president  of  the  for  the  ex-ernperor  books  and  otlier  corn- 
commission  of  requests.  But  when  the  forts.  He  next  applied  to  the  congRfli 
battle  of  Waterloo  mode  Nai)o]con's  sec-  of  the  sovereigns  at  Aix-la-Chapelie,  Id 
ond  abdication  necessary,  Los  Coses  l)eg-  favor  of  the  illustrious  prisoner,  and  pre- 
ged  to  he  permitted  to  follow  him.  Sei>-  sentcd  to  them  a  letter  from  Napoleoo^ 
orated  from  his  family,  and  accomi)onied  mother.  Los  Cases  also  n^-rote  to  Li 
only  by  his  oldest  son,  he  vohmtorily  narj>e,  tlie  tutor  of  the  emperor  Alexu- 
shored  the  fiitc  of  the  exile  with  resigno-  der,  on  this  subject.  To  aJI  his  requrns 
tion,  independence  ond  magnonimity.  He  ond  memorials  he  received  no  answvr. 
remoined  until  the  end  of  1816  with  No|x>-  He  repeated  his  applications  with  as  litilf 
leon  at  St  Helena,  and  acted  as  his  sccreta-  success  at  the  congress  of  Laybaeh.  At 
ry  in  his  preparution  of  the  history  of  his  this  time  Napoleon  died. — ^The  Mewiand 
own  life.  He  also  instructed  him  in  Eng-  de  Saintt  HeUne  is  rich  in  liistorical  na- 
lish.  But  a  letter  to  Lucicn  Bonaporte,  teriols,  but  connot  be  considered  as  a  afe 
which  he  endeavored  to  send  secretly  to  authority  on  the  subject  of  Napoleoo'a 
Euroi>e,  contrary  to  the  commonds  of  the  history,  because  the  author  enlarged  a. 
English  govenior,  occasioned  the  n'lnoval  ofler  it  hod  l)een  for  a  long  time  out  of  his 
of  himself  and  his  son  from  Na|M)lcon  hands,  from  memory,  and  adapted  it  to  tht' 
(Nov.  27,  181()).  After  a  confinement  of  existing  state  of  things.  Fromwliatltf 
six  works,  lie  was  st^nt  to  the  cape  of  Cases  says,  it  is  evident  that  Nupolcuc 
Good  Hope,  and  wils  detained  in  close  con-  well  knew  that  the  work  was  written  for 
fini'incnt  for  eight  months,  after  which  he  publication,  and  the  notes  were  taken  in 
was  sent  back  to  Europe.  Wlien  he  ar-  his  presence,  and  at  his  request  The 
rived  in  the  TImmcs,  his  pajxirs  were  work  has  l)een  translated  into  EoglislL 
taken  fmin  him,  and  lie  was  not  }>ermittcd  Napoleon  placed  many  interesting  ptptf 
to  land,  but  was  sent  to  Ostond.  From  in  tlic  hands  of  Los  Cases,  and,  afD«>Df 
thenre  he  was  carrio<l  throu<;Ii  the  Nelli-  others,  his  will.  Since  the  first  edition  tf 
eriands,  and,  in  DecrmlN^r,  1817,  he  first  his  Memorial,  Las  Cases  has  published  u 
found  a  secure  and  quiet  residence  at  abridgment  A  new  edition  of  his  •tics 
Frankfort  on  tin?  Maine.  Ho  then  resided  histonque,  frMabgujuij  chronotogiqvt  ««' 
for  a  long  time  in  lielgium,  and  thence  wont  ^iofcraphiqvuej  also  appeared  ot  Pam 
to  Paris,  when'  he  lived  n»tireil,  and  ar-  1824,  lolio. 

ranged  his  papers  which  he  had  n.'covenul        Lasct,  Peter,  count  de  ;  a  niilitaiy  oiB- 

froin   England.     In  182:3    appeared    his  cer,  boni  in  In^land,  in  1<)78.     After  i1k 

Mhtwrial  de  Sainte  HeUne,  in  eight  vol-  conquest  of  Ireland  by  William  HI.  )^ 

umes.    This  journal  tliselosed  the  siovore  entered  the  French  sen-ice.     Afler  dw 

treatment  which  Napoleon  had  rt'ceived  peace  of  Ryswick,  he   entered  into  ^ 

from   sir   Hudson  Lowe,    the   governor.  Austrian   amiy,  and  8t»r\'cd  agiunst  iho 

Sir  Hudson  having  published  an  insulting  Turks,    He  was  next  employetl  by  lh« 

answer  to  the  count,  in  I^)ndon,  his  son  king  of  Poland,  and  then   l)y  Peter  tbe 

went  to  England,  and  challengtHl  sir  Hud-  Great  of  Russia.  In  1709,  he  was  fkwind- 

son,  who   firocured  the  removal  of  the  ed  at   Pultowa  ;  and  he   aA>ist(Hl  in  the 

young  Las  Cases  from  the  country.     In  Uiking  of  Riga,  of  which  he  was  madf 

the  eighth   book  of  this    Memorial,  the  governor.     Ho  was   made  a  lieutenam* 

count  relates  his  own  histoid  from  Dec.  gi?neral  in  1?20.      Catliarine  I  appoint*d 

31, 1816,  on  which  day  he  left  St  Helena,  him  governor  of  Livonia.    He  died  in 
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mTiDff  attained  the  rank  of  field-  other  place.    La  Scma  was  wounded  and 

i    'Ae  prince  de  Ligne  published  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Ayachuco, 

;tion  of  tne  worka,  and  a  journal  of  Dec  9, 1824,  which  put  an  end  to  hia  au- 

apai£D8|  of  marshal  Laac^.  thority  in  Peru.    On  his  return  to  Spain, 

rr,  Joaeph  Francis  Maunce,  count  he  retired  from  public  life,  to  reside  in  his 

dTthe  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Pe-  native  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontcra. 

g,  in  1725.    In  1744,  he  entered  Lashek  {cothu  scGrpitts);  a  formidable- 

le  Austrian  service,  and  made  a  looking  and   singular  fish,  belonging  to 

ri  in  Italy.    He  ffradually  rose  to  the  great  order  of  acarUhopterygiina  (Cu- 

of  general,  after  having  (lisplayed  vier).    It  is  about  half  a  foot  long,  having 

Itaiy  talents  at  the  Irattles  of  Lowo-  the  bead  and  anterior  part  much  larger  in 

rcslau  and  Hochkirchen ;  and,  in  proportion  than  the  posterior.    The  head 

e  penetrated  to  Beriin,  ut  tlie  head  is  blackish,  the  back  variegated  with  pale 

X)  men  ;  for  which  bold  exploit,  he  and  black  patches,  placed  transversely ; 

ide  a  commander  of  the  order  of  sides  divided  by  a  rough  longitudinal  line, 

Theresa,  and,  in  17G2,  received  the  below  which  they  are  yellow,  becoming 

of  marshal.    Under  Joseph  II,  he  whiter  as  they  approach  the  belly.    The 

meml>er  of  tlie  council  of  war  at  gill-covers  and  head  are  furnished  with 

,  and  %\'as  the  author  of  the  military  fonnidable  spines,  which  are  capable  of 

ions  adopted  by  that  prince.    He  inflicting  a  painful  wound,  which  circum- 

iployed  against  the  Turks  in  1788,  stance  appears  to  have  been  well  known 

ain  afler  the  death  of  Laudohn.  to  the  ancients:  ^  Et  capitis  duro nociiunu 

d  at  Vienna,  Nov.  «')0, 180L  gcorpius  tdu.^    This  fish  has  the  faculty 

(erna,  Jos^,  viceroy  of  Pent,  at  the  of  swelling  out  its  gill-covers  and  cheeka 

ition  of  tlie  royalists,  in  1824,  com-  to  an  enormous  aize.    It  is  found  in  all 

i  hia  career  in  the  Spanish  artillery,  porta  of  the  northern  Atlantic  ocean,  being 

I  1809,  served  at  Saragossa,  under  very  frequent  about  Newfoundland  ana 

lebrated  Palafox,  in  the  rank  of  the  Eastern  States,  where  it  is  called  scol' 

int-colonel.     Upon    the   oppoint-  ping*    In  Greenland,  it  forms  a  fevorite 

f  general  Pezucla  to  be  viceroy  of  article  of  food. 

u  181(),  La  Scma  was  commission-  Lassa;  a  city  of  Asia,  the  capital  of 

ucrecd  him  in  the  command  of  the  Great  Thibet,  little  known  to  Europeans. 

fUp|>erPeni.    He  arrived  at  Ari-  It  is  cliicflv  distinguislicd  as  tlie  residence 

S<>))teml)er,  18l(i,  and,  from  that  of  the  Dalai-lama,  or  the  great  head  of 

itil  Di'ceiiihcr,  1^24,  was  prominent  the  Shaman  religion.     Hence  it  is  usually 

military  operations  of  the  contend-  crowded  with  roval  and  noble  personages, 

ties,    hrvd  to  regular  M>rvice  in  the  from  oil  ports  of  Asia,  who  come  to  pre- 

ular  war,  he  had  no  just  idea  of  tlie  sent  their  homage,  and  to  offer  splendid 

necessary  to  be  followed  in  Amer-  presents  to  this  earthly  divinity.  Lon.  91^ 
d  therefore,  in  spite  of  his  proficieu-  G^  E. ;  lot  fHP  'SOf  N.  (See  Lanuu) 
iictics,  he  proved  no  match  even  for  Lasso,  Orlando  di  (Orlandus  Laasus] ; 
f-armed  gauckos  of  Buenos  Ayres.  one  of  the  greatest  iniisiciuns  of  tlie  six- 
first  campaiffn,  he  advanced  to  Sal-  teentli  century.  He  was  bom  at  Mons, 
was  conipellcd  to  retire  in  disorder,  in  Hainaut,  in  15!)0.  Thuanus  (De  Thou) 
g  his  boQHted  plans  of  conducting  relates  that  he  was  carried  off,  while 
ar  en  regU  to  foil  him.  La  Sema  a  child,  on  account  of  his   fine   voice. 

and  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Ferd.  Gonzaga,  viceroy  of  Sicily,  took 
In  1819,  he  arrived  in  Lima  to  him  to  Imly,  and  had  him  instructed  in 
k,  and,  while  there,  was  promoted  music.  Having  lost  his  voice  in  hia  18tfa 
rank  of  lieutenaiit-ccneral,  in  con-  year,  he  was  occupied  three  years,  in  Na- 
ice  of  an  expected  invasion  from  plea,  as  a  teacher  of  music.  He  then  be- 
and  prevailed  upon  to  remain.  He  came  chapel-master  in  die  Lateran  church 
9d,  accordingly,  the  direction  of  the  in  Rome.  Here  he  renmined  two  yeans, 
y  operations  against  San  Martin;  and  tlien  retumed  to  his  native  country 
y  means  of  a  junta  of  his  friends,  ap-  to  see  liis  parents,  whom,  however,  he  did 
d  to  advise  the  viceroy  in  the  proa-  not  find  living.  He  then  travelled,  with 
Q  of  the  war,  he  liccanie  supreme  in  Julius  C«»or  Broncaccio,  to  England  and 
7  matters.  In  January,  1821,  a  France,  and  asain  hved,  for  some  yeaiB» 
Tof  the  Spanish  annv  deposed  the  in  Antwerp,  whence  he  went  to  Munich 
y  Pezuela,  and  placed  Ia  Sema  at  aa  chapi^l-master  to  Albert  duke  of  Barn- 
ad  of  the  govemment.    Thesubee-  ria.    Charlea  IX  of  France  invited  him  to 

history  of  the  war  belongs  to  an-  Paris ;  but  Laaso  learned,  on  hia  way  to 
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that  city,  t)ie  doath  of  the  king,  and  was  iire,  render  tliis  chtirch  pmticulariy  ww- 

iinnicdintitly  rcedtil)Iished  in  Jiis  i>lace  by  Uiy  of  observation.    At  the  portal  is  thr 

diikf^  William.   Ho  remained  in  this  office  Imlcony,  from  which  the  pope  bestovi 

imtil  his  death.    Orlando  was  equally  eel-  his  blessing  upon  the  pec^le.      At  tbf 

obrated  for  his  sacred  and  his  secular  mn-  chief  altar  of  this  chinch,  none  Init  thf 

sic.      He  was  the   improver  of  figured  pope  can  read    niaas;    for  within   it  » 

counterpoint.    His  productions  were  nu-  a  wooden  one  of  sn^ut  antiquity,  upou 

HicroiiH,  but  are,  at  present,  rarely  to  Iw  \Aiich  the  apoetle  Peter  is  said  to  baxr 

met  with.    His  sons  published  a  collec-  read  mass.    In  this  cburcli,  also,  on  v> 

tion  of  his  motets,  una(;r  the  name  Mag-  be  seen  the  t^vo  stools  of  md  marMr, 

num  Opus  Musxcum  {Mximchj  1G04, 17  vol-  which  have  an  ojpeniug  in  the  middle  of 

umes,  folio).    In  the  royal  library  at  M u-  the  seat,  and  which  are  said  to  have  bepR 

nich,  is  the  richest  collection  of  his  woiics.  used  for  the  investigation  of  the  sex  of  the 

Latakia  (anciently  Laodicca) ;  a  sea-  newly  elected  pope ;  but,  in  the  Intlis  of 

port  in  Syria,  50  miles  south  Autioch,  70  Caracalla,  where  they  were  found,  xhcr 

south -west  Aleppo ,  Ion.  135°  44'  K. ;  lat  were  probably  put  to  an  eniin»ly  difiereot 

tVP  dOf  N.;   population,  in   1810,  about  use.    At  the  present  time,  every  newk 

10,000 ;  since  rtMluced  to  4000.     It  is  a  elected  poiie  takes  solemn  i^ossefcion  (jf 

(jreek  bishop's  see.    It  is  situated  at  the  this  church,  accompanied  by  a  ca\-alcKk- 

base,  and  on  the  south  side  of  a  small  Upou  tlie  I^teraii  Place  stands  a  chupA, 

peninsula,  which   projects  half  a  league  to  which  l)elongs  the  Scala  sanfa  (a  fttir- 

into  the  sea.    It»  ]>ort,  like  all  the  others  case  of  28  steps,  which  is  said  to  ban 

on  tliLS  coast,  is  a  sort  of  basin,  environed  come  from  the  house  of  l^late,  and  wiiifli 

by  a  mole,  the  entrance  of  which  is  very  Iwliovers  ascend  on  tlu^ir  kn<H>s),  and  ib*' 

narrow.    It  might  contain  25  or  30  ves-  chapi'l  of  San  Criovanni  in  FhnUj  built  U 

sels,  but  the  Turks  have  sufffred  it  to  l>e  the  emjieror  Constantine,  the  rupob  li 

so   choked  up  as  scarcely  to  admit  4.  which  consists  of  eight  |>orphyry  pilim 

Ships  of  alK)ve  400  tons  cannot  ride  there,  considered  the  most  lieautilul  iii  nojnc. 
and    haixlly  a  year    passes,  that  one  is        Late  Wake  ;  a  ceremony  usetl  at  rb- 

not  stranded  in  tln^  «'ntrance.    Notwith-  ncnils,  in  sr)me  piuls  of  the  Highiantbnf 

standing  tliis,  latakia  carries  on  a  great  Scotland.    Tl«»  evening  at\«T  the  (ifsJ'» 

commerce,  consisting  chiefly  of  tobacco,  of  any  person,  the  relations  and  {net^^l^  ■  f 

of  which  ui)war<lsof  20  cargoes  are  annu-  the  deceased  meet  at  the  liouse,  a«t?iii] 

ally  sent  to  Dniniettn.    The  n^turns  ironi  by  a  Imgpipe  or  fldiile.     The  ucarcrt  i< 

thence  arc  rice,  which  is  l)iuten»d,  in  UpixT  kin,  be  it  wife,  son  or  daughter,  open*  * 

Syria,  for  oil  and  cottons.     This  place  is  melancholy   Kill,  dancing    and    ^rrfti^ 

subject  to  violent  earthquakes.     One,  in  (i.  c.  crj'ing  violently)  at  tli«'  same  titiK, 

17iMJ,  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  city,  and  this  continues  till  daylight;  Ihii  wirh 

and  2000  of  the  inhabira?its ;  another,  in  gauil>ols  imd  frolics,  among  the  ycNinp-r 

1822,  overthrew  a  third  of  the  buildings.  part  of  the  com|mny.     If  the  ciiVpse  i^ 

Lateran;  a  square  in  Rome,  so  called  mains  unburied  for  two  nights,  the  suif 

from  an  ancient   Roman   family   of  the  rites  are  reiwwed. 

same  name.     Nero  put  to  death  the  last        Latimer,  Hugh,  an  eminent  EiipbA 

]>ossps.sor,  Plmuius  Lnteranus,  and  stMzed  prelate  and  n^foniuT  in  the  sixteenth  cec- 

his  t^tates.     Thus  the  Lateran  palace  l)e-  tury,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  vctMOU. 

c^nie  the  ])ix>perty  of  the  emperor.    Con-  at  'riiurcaston,  in  L» MC(?storsh ire,  where  l- 

stantine  the  Gn^at  gave  it  to  the  popes,  w.-ls  lx)m  al><»ut  the  year  1470.     He  rr- 

who  or'cujued  it  for  1000  ye^irs,  until  the  eeive<l  his  early  eilucatiun  at  a  ctMiain 

r.'inoval  of  their  residence  from  Rom<j  to  schtwl,  whence  he  was  n^noveil  to  Cj»- 

Avigiiou.    The  church   of  St.  John   of  bridge  in  his  14th  year.     Ho  tii-st  boeain^ 

Latenui,  connected  with  this  palace,  was  (»penly  obnoxious  to  the  enen)i«*s  of  inro- 

built  by  ('onstantine.     It  is  the  episcopal  vation,  by  a  series  of  iliscoursos,  in  which 

ciinrch   of  the   |)opc,  and  the  princiiml  he  dweh  ui>on  the  micertainty  of  Unditior, 

church  of  Rome;  hence  the  inscription  the  vanity  of  works  of  su|>ereTogation,tr'i 

over  the  ]>rincipid  door — "  Omnium  urbis  tlu'  jiride  and  iisur})ation  of  the  Ronwi 

H  orbis  errhsiarum  mater  d  caput  (i!ie  hieiiirchy.     At  length,  ihc!  bishop  of  Elj 

mother  and  head  of  all  the  chuirlifs  of  interdicted  his  pR*acliing  within  the  juris* 

t!u!  city  and  the  world).     It  is  also  called  diet  inn    of  the    university  ;    but    dtvror 

the    Ijattran.     Its    great    nmiquity,    the  Rjirnes,  prior  of  the    Augustins,   beias 

jvc«»lleclion  of  11  councils  which  have  friendly  to  the  reformation,  licensed  Laii- 

l;<*on  hehi  in  it,  the  rai-e  relics  which  ura  ukt  to  prt^ach  in  his  chapel,  which  %*Ttf 

pr.surved  in  it,  and  its  splendid  architect-  exempt  from  episcopal  interference.    TV 
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I  of  the  new  opinions  wis  repre-  obey  the  citation,  and,  as  he  passed 
to  cardinal  Woisey,  who,  at  the  through  Sniithfield,  exclaimed,  *<  This 
inity  of  archlnshop  Warham,  ere-  place  has  long  groaned  for  me.**  About 
oujt  of  bishops  and  deacons  to  put  the  same  time,  Cranmer  and  bishop  Rid- 
m  in  execution  against  herencs.  ley  were  also  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
this  court,  Bilncy  and  LAtimer  the  tluee  prelates  were  confined  in  the 
jmmoned,  and  the  former,  who  same  room.  From  the  Tower  they  were 
imed  the  principal,  being  induced  conveyed  to  Oxford,  and  coniined  in  thv 
It,  the  whole  were  set  at  liberty ;  common  prison,  preparatory  to  a  disputa- 
imer  was  licensed,  by  the  bishop  tiou,  in  which  Latimer  behaved  with  in- 
ion,  to  preach  throughout  Eng-  trepidity  and  simplicity,  refusing  to  deliver 
Klney  afterwards  disclaimed  his  any  thuig  more  than  a  free  confession  of 
on,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  his  opinions.  The  three  prelates,  although 
h.  The  ffite  of  his  friend  bv  no  condemned,  remauicd  in  prison  16  months, 
ntimidnted  Latimer,  who  had  the  chiefly  because  the  statutes  under  which 
!  to  write  a  letter  of  remonstrance  they  had  been  tnal  had  been  formally  rc- 
ry  VIII,  on  the  evil  of  prohibitinff  pealed.  In  1555,  however,  new  and  more 
of  tlie  Bible  in  English.  Althou^  sanguinaiy  laws  having  Ix^n  enacted,  ui 
istle  produced  no  cffept,  Henry  support  of  the  Roman  religion,  a  conunis- 
3d  the  writer  to  the  living  of  West  sion  >vas  issued  by  caruiiial  Pole,  the 
,  in  Wiltshire.  The  ascendency  pope's  legate,  to  try  Latimer  and  Ridley 
^  Boleyn,  and  rise  of  Thomas  Crom-  for  heresy.  Much  pains  were  taken, 
oved  favorable  to  Latimer,  and  he  during  this  second  trial,  to  induce  them  to 
1535,  appointed  bishop  of  VVorces-  sign  articles  of  subscription,  which  they 
was  then  the  custom  for  bishops  steadfastly  refiised,  and  were,  in  conse- 
e  presents,  on  new-year's  day,  to  quence,  delivered  over  to  the  secular  ami, 
g,  and,  among  tlie  rest,  Latimer  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  This  sen- 
it  court  witli  his  ^ft,  which,  instead  tence  was  put  in  execution  about  a  fort- 
rse  of  gold,  was  a  New  Testament,  night  afler  their  condemnation,  Oct  16, 
the  leaf  turned  down  to  this  pas-  iSs.  At  the  place  of  execution,  having 
'Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  thrown  off  the  old  gown  which  vms  wrap- 
dge."  Henry  was  not,  however,  ped  about  him,  Lstimcr  appeared  in  a 
d;  and,  when  the  stunly  prelate  shroud,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and, 
me  time  after,  called  l)efore  him  to  with  his  fellow-Hufferer,  was  fastened  to 

for  some  passages  in  a  sermon  the  stake  witli  an  iron  chain.    A  fagot, 

le  hod  preached  at  court,  he  dc-  ready  kindled,  was  then  placed  at  Ridley's 

himself  so  honestly,  that  he  was  feet,  to  whom  Ijitimer  exclaimed,  **  Be  of 

ed  with  a  smile.    The  fall  of  Anne  good  comfort,  master  Ridley,  and  play  the 

and  Cromwell  prejiarcd  the  way  man.    We  shall  this  day  light  such  a  can- 

irscs,  and  the  six  articles  being  car-  die,  by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as,  I  trust, 

parliament,  Latimer  resigned  his  shaJi  never  l)e  put  out."    He  then  recom- 

ic,  rattier  than  hold  any  office  in  a  mended  his  soul  to  God,  and,  wMli  fumi- 

which  enforced  surh   terms  of  ness  and  composure,  expired.  His  preach- 

inion,  and  retired  into  tlie  country,  ing  was  popular  in  his  own  times,  in 

e  remained  in  privacy,  until  oblig-  which    his    simplicity,    fomiliority    and 

ipairto  London  for  medical  advice,  drollery  were  highly  estimated, 

he  was  discovered  by  the  emismries  LATi!f  P^hpire.    (See  Byzaniinit  Emr 

diner,  and  imprisoned  for  the  re-  pirc.) 

tr  of  Henry's  reign.    On  the  ac-  Latins  (Lo/tnt) ;  an  ancient  people  of 

of  Ed  want,  he  was  released,  and  I^tium  in  Italy,  who  sprung  from  a  mix- 

!  highly  popular  at  court  by  his  tore  of  the  aborigines    witli  Arcadian- 

ing,  during  that  reign,  but   never  Pelasgian    and    Trojan    colonists.     The 

30  induced  to  resume  his  episcopal  derivation  of  their  name  is  unknown.    It 

ns.    He  took  up  his  abode  with  is  not  protmblc  that  they  received  it  from 

ihop  Cranmer,  at  I^Ainlx'tli,  where  king  I^aiinus.    Janus,  Saturn,  Picus  and 

ief  employment  was  to  hear  com-  Faunus,  who  were  deified  by  their  sub- 

and  procun;  n^dretiis  for  the  poor,  jects,  are  represented  to  have  been  the 

afler  Mary  ascended    the  throne,  most  ancient  Latin  kings.    These  namea 

T  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  were  probably  appellations  of  the   old 

1,  in  doing  which,  an  opportunity  Pelasgian  divinities.    During  the  reign  of 

fTorded  him  to  quit  tlie  kin^om.  Faunus,  Hercules  and  Evander  are  aaid 

>wever,  prepared  with  alacnty  to  to  have  anrhred  in  Latium;   tha   httar 
37* 
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taii(;ht  the  alx)ngincs  die  use  of  the  alpha-  of  hor  mo8t  powerful  admirers.  Tlir 
1)et,  4iiu£>ic,  mid  oth(;r  arts,  mid  also  sue-  $^s  opposed  this  union,  and  the  ondr 
coedcd  Fauinis  in  the  government.  Ahout  declared  that  Lavinia  must  bc^come  thr 
<M)  years  aiU^Twnnls  liv(Mi  kin<^  Latinii!*,  at  wife  of  a  foreign  prince.  The  anivnl  of 
whoso  court  ^nov»  (q.  v.)  arrivi^d,  mar-  iGncos  in  Italy  seemed  favoFaltk  to  thu 
ricd  his  daiigtitor  Lavinia,  and  succeeded  pri'diction,  and  Latinusi,  by  offering  hi> 
to  his  throne.  The  city  of  Alha  Longn  daughter  to  the  foreign  prince,  and  uiak- 
was  huiit  by  Ascmiiuis  tlie  son  of  JEin^ust  ing  him  his  friend  and  ally,  seemed  to 
by  a  former  marriage,  and  made  the  scat  of  have  fulfilled  the  commands  of  the  oru-l . 
the  Latin  kings.  Henceforwanl  we  know  Tumiis,  however,  disapprored  of  the  con- 
nothing  of  the  histor}'  of  I^tiinn,  whose  duct  of  I^atinus  ;  he  claimed  Lavinia  fei< 
kin<2:9  all  boro  the  surname  of  Sylvius,  his  lawful  wife,  and  prepared  to  support 
until  Ronudus  and  Remus  laid  the  foim-  his  cause  by  anns.  ^ueaa  tofik  up  uim 
dationsof  a  new  city.  Jealousy  kindled  a  in  his  own  defence,  and  Latiuni  ww  tbr 
war  l)etween  these  two  sister  states,  the  seat  of  the  war.  After  mutual  losses,  il 
Latin  and  tlie  Roman,  which  terminated  was  agreed  that  the  quarrel  sliould  br 
with  the  subjugation  of  the  I/itins  and  the  decided  by  a  combat  between  the  Iwu 
demolition  of  their  c^ipital.  Roinel>ecame  rivals,  and  Latiniis  promised  his  daughkr 
the  ea])ital  of  all  Latium,  when  king  Scr-  to  the  conqueror.  JEncuB  obtained  the 
vius  united  the  Latins  with  the  Romans  victory,  and  married  Lavinia.  LstiDw 
in  a  peruianent  confederacy.  From  tliis  soon  ailer  died,  and  was  succeeded  Ly  b^ 
epoch,  we  may  date  the  begiiming  of  the  son-in-law.  This  is  tlie  form  of  tlie  1.  - 
greatness  mid  sj)lendor  of  Rome ;  for,  gend  in  the  iCneid ;  other  accounts  u>t 
without  the  valor  and  friendship  of  the  diflferent. 

Kitins,  she  would  never  have  obtained  the        Latitude,  Geographical;   the  dif- 

dominion  of  the  world.  Taniuinius  Super-  tance  of  a  place,  on  die  surfiice  of  th« 

bus  endeavored  to  draw  this  alliance  still  earth,  from  the  equator,  measured  by  thai 

closer;  but,  ailer  his  lianishment,  he  ex-  arc  of  tlio  meridian  of  the  place  which ifi 

cited  the   l^ntins  to  rise  against  Rome,  intercepted  between  the   iiJace  and  the 

This  war  of  tlie  Romans  with  the  Latins,  eciuator.     Geographical  latitude  is  ciihfr 

the  first  since  the  nllimiee  which  had  i>e<^n  north  or  south,  acconliiig  as  the  pbrf. 

niailc  bntwec-n  tliein,  was  decided  in  f-ivor  reckoned  from  the  cfpiatur  of  die  wiitli. 

of  Rome  by  the  val(»r  of  the  dictator,  and  lies  towanls  tlie  north  or  the  south  polf 

the  treaty  was  ivnewed.     In  the  year  of  ]/atinide  is  the   measun*    of   tlie   augl- 

Rome  411,  there  was  a  still  more  dang(M'-  formed  by  a  vertical  line  drawn  from  & 

oils  riipture  between  them.     The  Latins  jdace  to  the  rciitn;  of  the  earth  and  llr 

made  war  njH>n  the  Samnites,  who  im-  plane  of  ti:i'  equator.     Since,   howmr. 

jilored  the  jLSsistaiiee  of  the  Romans.     A  this  V(  itiral  Iin'>,  if  continued  to  the  licar- 

dispimMUose  iM't  V.J  fen  Rome  and  Latium,  ens,    pjuN-vs  through   the   zenith  of  thf 

in   wliii'h  tlie  latter  w<'nt  sj)  far  as  to  jdacc*,  and  the  plane  of   the   tern-iorii! 

dcw7iaiid  that  one  eonsiil  and  half  of  the  e(]uator,  continued  to  the  heavens^  inert* 

senate  :4hould  be  liatins.     This  demand  t)i«'   celestial  equator,  the   httitude  of  a 

w.xs  indignantly  rejected  by  the  l^Hiuins,  place  is  also  detennined  by  the  disiarior 

and,  in  the  war  whieh  tollow<Ml,  the  Lux-  In'tween  the  celestial  equator  and  the  l^ 

ins    wen»    r  '(hiec  1  idler  a   vcrj-    Sv'vere  nitli,  or,  in  other  wonlsi,  by  the  co)n|iIr- 

stru«;gli'.     When  the  Romans  had  nearly  ment  of  the  altitude  of  the  equator:  aiid. 

ohtaiiied  lli;^  dominion  of  the  world,  the  as  the  e(»mplement  of  the  idtitude  of  the 

Latins   umU'   anothiT  attf^riipr  to  re;;-aiii  equator  is  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  tlK  iali- 

thifir  lr.''<loin,  by  enip'.ging  in  the  ►Sot-ial  inde  of  a  place  is  etpiul  to  the  altitude  of 

war  (A.  I.  <'.  <Kvi),  and  tln^  succeeded  .s)  iln«  pc»le  at  that   place.     Places  situaiM 

f'lr  a->  to  recover  ina!iy  of  th»*ir  ])rivi!««i:cs.  jji  tin-  ecpialor  itself  have  neither  kititihi« 

(S,j'  linrir,  nnd  fyitinn:.)     Nii'lmhr's  llis-  nor  altitude,  because  their  two  jM^h»s  lie  lu 

tor)  of  K'niii- (intnxI'.ivtiMT  chapter)  con-  the  liori/oii.     Nor  can  the  latiliidi*el^z 

tains  a  eritii'al  i  xamiriaiion  of  tii«»  ori;:in  place  be  moiv  than  \XP,  l>ecausc   the  ate- 

of  th''  Latins.  tude  can  never  excetni  l>0^,  tiiat  i>  u*  sa), 

Latim's  ;  a  son  of  Faiinus  by  Man'i,!.  iH'cause  the  jMile,  at  tlie  most,  can  only  i- 

He  was  king  of  the  alK»rigiiies  in   Italy,  hi   the   zenith  its^'lf.     Latilude>,  ii»g^'d)fi 

lie  married  AmatJi,  by  whom  he  had  a  with  lonptndes  (q.  v.),  sen  e  to  fix  the  ai- 

mu  and  a  daujrhter.     The  s(»n  ciied  in  his  nation  of  pliwes  on  the  glol»e,  and  iJieii' 

inliuiey,  atid  tlie  daughter,  calli-d  I^avinia,  distanc(>  from  <ach  <ither.      The  dcionai- 

was  MH'.relly  promised  in  marriage,  by  her  natitvi  of  local  lujsitions  is  the  tbnnJittjiW 

motlior,  to  Tiuiius,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  one  of  geognipliy,  aiid  of  the  cornvt  pn)ier- 
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of  maps. — ^Iii  astronomy,  latitude  is  ainuuiitcd,  at  the  mo8t,  to  about  4G  milefl 
to  Bigniiy  the  distance  of  a  h^venly  in  dinineter,  and  tho  actual  boundaripH 
from  the  ecliptic,  which  distance  is  wcru  proltahly  tho  Til)er  on  the  wes^t,  tlm 
ured  by  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  Aiiio  on  tho  north,  mount  Algiduni  on 
e  of  latitude^,  perpendicular  to  the  the  i*ast,  and,  on  th<?  south,  the  city  of  Ar- 
ic,  which  18  intercented  between  dea,  winch  wa8  situated  at  the  distanrtr 
ec1ii)tic  and  the  iK>dy.  Here,  of  liiO  stadia  from  Rome.  Latiuni  aOer- 
latitude  is  north  and  south.  A  wants  extended  to  the  river  Liris  ((jurij^- 
nily  body  in  tlie  ecliptic  has  no  Hano),  but  the  unrtliern  and  etLStem  boun- 
ce, for  which  i^o^ison  the  sun  has  no  daries  rcniaincMi  the  ssuue.  In  the  earliest 
Jc,  and  that  of  the  jilanets  is  very  tinier,  there  was  a  large  hiuivl  gn)ve  situ- 
,  TJie  latitude  of  a  heavenly  IxMly  ated  on  {he  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Ti- 
icver  exceed  90°.  It  is  detennined  her,  which  extended  as  far  an  the  city  of 
te  right  ascension  and  declination.  Ijaureniuni.  This  grove  not  only  gave 
latitude  of  stars  is  laid  down  in  the  name  to  the  city,  but  also  to  the  sur- 
sts  of  the  fixed  stars.  An  exten-  rounding  countrj*,  which  was  hi*nce  called 
istof  the  geographical  latitudes  of  jLcrure7i/mt/«  oger,  and  the  inhnbitaiits  wen? 
J  is  contalnetl  in  the  Berlin  Collec-  stj'led  Laurentes.  This  grove  is  sjiid  to 
f  Astronomicid  Tables,  vol.  i,  p.  43  have  l>een  standing  in  tlie  time  of  tho 
|. — Heliocentric  latitude  of  a  planet,  en)iKfn>r  Commodus.  Betvvct*n  the  Til)rr 
latitude  or  distance  from  the  ecliptic,  and  the  city  of  liaumnlum  was  the  place 
as  it  would  a])i)ear  irom  the  sun.  where  ^neas  pitchoii  his  camp,  which 
when  tlie  planet  comes  to  the  same  l)on;  the  name  of  Troy.  To  the  eastwanl 
of  its  orl)it,  is  alwavs  tlie  saine,  of  this  place,  24  stadia  from  the  Til>er, 
changeable. — Geocentnc  latitude  of  a  was  the  city  of  Laurentum.  Farther  on, 
,  is  its  latitude  as  seen  from  the  lay  the  little  river  Nuinicus  and  tlii» 
This,  though  the  planet  be  in  the  sources  of  tlie  Junima;  and  still  farther  to 
point  of  its  orbit,  is  not  always  the  the  east,  was  situated  the  city  of  Lavinium. 
but  alters  acconling  to  the  position  Beyond  the  souwes  of  the  Numicus  and  the 
earth  in  resjiect  to  the  planet.  The  Jiituma,  was  the  mountain  Ujion  which, 
le  of  a  star  is  altered  only  by  the  30  yctim  after  the  building  ot  I^avinium, 
ition  of  light,  and  the  secular  varia-  was  placred  the  city  of  AUw  Longa.  Be- 
f  latitude.  Iiind  this,  towanls  the  Hernici,  lay  Aricia ; 
riTiTDiifAUiAX,  among  divines,  de-  still  farther  above,  in  the  extreme  north - 
a  ])erson  of  moderation  with  regard  easterly  comer  of  I^atium,  was  the  city  of 
gious  opinions,  in  contradistinction  Prfieneste ;  towards  the  uorth<Tn  extremity^ 
I  rigid  adherents  to  imrticular  doc-  of  the  same  province,  was  the  city  of 
This  name  was  first  given,  by  Tibur,  and  lietween  these  two  cities  and 
f  distinction,  to  those  excellent  jmt-  Rome,  were  Gabii  and  Tusculum.  All 
in  England,  who,  al)oui  llie  middle  these  cities  were  colonies  of  Allia  Longa. 
>wim\»  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  The  first  colony  of  the  Romans  was  Os- 
y,  endeavored  to  allay  the  conU»sts  tia,  established  by  Ancus  Martins,  Im»Iow 
rei-ailed  betwx'cn  the  more  violent  Rome.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  l^ti- 
spalians,  on  the  one  hand,  mid  the  um  i^-as  verv  thinlv  inhabited :  and,  100 
rigid  Presbyterians  and  Independ-  years  after  tlie  building  of  Rome,  com- 
m  the  other,  and  also  l)etwet»n  the  plaints  l>egaii  to  Ik;  made  on  aircount  of 
lians  and  Calvinists.  At  present,  it  the  desolation  of  the  countrj'  "»»J  its  un- 
diy  denotes  one  who  dejiarls,  in  healthy  atmoMj)hcro.  Whh  the  enomioij> 
n,  from  the  strict  principles  of  wealth  which  the  Romans  ai-quired  Irom 
!oxy.  the  ctmcpiest  of  Grct^ce  luid  Asia,  villus, 
■icii ;  the  principal  countiy  of  an-  which  containe<l  great  munlwrs  of  slav«>. 
ftaly,  and  the  residence'  of  the  l^t-  were  built  in  diis  desolate  region,  and  tliv 
The  limits,  which  appear  to  have  :iir  was  thus  n-ndenul  somewhat  healthier, 
ed  at  diffeniit  periods,  are  grnerally  In  this  way  cities  and  villagiw  spning  up 
ented  to  Iw  the  Tiber  on  the  north,  around  Rome,  which  wrre  arterwanln 
[le  promonton-  of  Circeii  (Monte  deserted  and  d<^n»y<'d.  The  rivtrs  o?" 
lo)  on  the  sou  til ;  but  this  is  iiroba-  I^atium  were  llie  Tilier,  the  Liris,  the 
0  extensive.  Acconling  to  Stnbci,  Anio,  Numicus,  Ufi^is,  Amasenus  and 
wen»,  Iwsides  tlie  I^-itins,  Rutiili,  Aluio.  The  Ufens  flowe<I  thnmgh  tho 
,  Hernici  and  JFj\\u  in  tliis  regiou.  Ponthie  mawhes.  Tli<*se  manih(«  wen* 
ictual  extent  oC  L::tium,  at  the  liiue  known  from  the  eariiest  times,  and  ex- 
:   buildinjr   of  \l<nii:\   may   havo  tended   between    the   rivers  Ufens  and 
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Nymplieeus  to  a  great  distance.    Tliere  night     Hence,    also,   some    derive   ha 

were  alao  »ome  lakes  in  Latium,  of  whicli  name  from  the  Greek  XsvOareiv  (to  hidel 
lake  RegilluH  was  tho  principal.      The         Latour  D'AuvERGZfE-CoB.&ET,  The- 

niountains  of  tliis  province  were,  with  ophilu8de,oneof  the  bravest  soldioB  mm- 

few  exceptions  (as,  for  example,  the  Allmn  tioned  in  military  history,  was  bom  in  1743| 

mountainand  mount  Algidum)inenily  hills,  at  Carhaix, in  the  department  of  FinieCerR 

(For  a  minute  account  of  this  region,  see  (Brittany),  early  decided  to  become  a  ml- 

the  Description  of  Latiunu,  with  20  en-  dier,  and  was  aid-de-camp  to  the  duke 

gravings;  and  a  map  of  the  Cani]Migna  di  De  Criilon  at  the  siege  of  Mahon.    When 

Homa,   Loudon,  quarto  ;    and   Cramer's  the  revolution  broke  out,  he  was  among 

Description  of  Ancient  /to(t/,.Oxfonl,  18%.)  the  first  to  rally  round  its  standard,  and 

— The  Latin  right  [jus  Lo/ii)  originally  be-  distmguished  himself  among  8000  ma- 

longed  to  the  Latin  allies  of  Rome,  but  dicrs,  in  the  anny  of  the  Pyrenees  Uigb- 

wnM  aflorwanls  extended  to  .some  other  er  appointments  were  offered  to  him,  ba 

states  on  their  accession  to  the  alliance,  he  always  declined,  declaring  that  he  w« 

The  meml)cr8  of  these;  states  were  not  oidy  fit  to  conunand  a  company  of  grco- 

cnrolled  among  the  Roman  citizens,  but  adiers.     His  corps  generally   made  tbt 

had  a  census  of  their  own.    They  were  van-guard,  and  was  called  tlietn/emo/eo^ 

ivquinnl  to  misc  auxiliary  tn)ops,  which  wtm,    Aflertiie  peace  of  Hale,  he  fell  into 

did  not  ser\'e  in  the  Roman  h'jrjon,  but  as  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  a  prii- 

a  sepamte  force.    They  had  tlie  right  of  oner  a  year  in  Enffland.     After  his  ex- 

voting  at  Rome,  but  under  certaiu  limita-  cliange,  he  occupied  himself  with  liteiaij 

tions,  and  they  elected  their  own  magis-  labors,  and,  in  1790,  again  bore  aims  io- 

rrates.    All  who  enjoyed  neither  the  Ro-  stead  of  a  son  of  his  friend  Lehrinid, 

man  citizeu-ship  (civitas  Romana),  nor  the  fought  under  Masscna,  in   SwitzeiUDil, 

I^itin  right,  were  called  foreigners  {pere-  and  fell  at  Newburg,  in   1800,  while  at- 

grini),  tached  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  harin; 

Latom  (by  the  (ireeks  called  Leto,  in  l)een,  not  long  liefore,  named  first  gROi- 

the  Doric  dialect  Lato)y  daughter  of  Coeus  dier  of  France  by  the  first  consuL  A  nwo- 

nnd  Plicebe  (accordiug  to  some,  of  Saturn),  ument  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  bt 

iKTamo  the  mother  of'AiKillo and  Diana  by  fell.  His  heart  was  embalm^ and  canKti, 

Jupiter.    During  her  pn'pumcy,  she  was  in  a  silver  l)ox,  by  one  of  the  compaoT  is 

jM-'HSfcuted  by  Juik*,  by  whose  conunand  which  he  had  served.     His  name  w»d- 

the  (Inigori  Pyiho  thrcaK/iicd  h(jr  every-  ways  called,  and  the  bravest  greuadi^ 

whore  witli  death  and  ruin,  and  the  earth  answered — "Died  on  the  field  of  honor." 

was  not  ponniltod  to  allow  her  a  i)laco  lor  As  an  author,  he  made  himself  knomn  b) 

hor  d^'livcry.     A fitT  long  wanderings,  she  a  singular  work  on  the  eariy  lii:»tofy  ot 

tbund  rest  on  thi*  island  of  Delos  ({\,  v.),  Brittany. 


this  giant   was  struck   dtad   by  Jupiter,  olution,  (hilended  the  nival  family  oo  tbr 

with    li/jhtninjr,    Iwfon'    her    pi*egnancy.  tenible  night  of  Oct.  S,  and  cmJefHei 

Jiipitrr  also  changed  some  Lycian  jmijus-  after  Aug.  10, 1708.    (See /Vtrnor,  &tan 

ants  into  frogs,  l)ecausj»  they  would  not  of.)    Having  returned,  in  conaequenn  tf 

permit  her  lo  drink,  on  her  flight  fn>ni  tln^  amnesty  proclaimed  after  the  lett 

Dchjs,  from  which  Juno  had  ngain  driven  Brumaire,  he  entered  the  senice  of  ik 


she  liad  left  iH'hind.      Latonn  wjw  wor-  Lei|)8ic,  lost  a  leg.     Louis  XVIII  cr«»i 

shipped  chiefly  in  Lycia,  Dclos,  Athens,  him  peer  of  France  in  1814.     Duria«tbf 

and  othrr  ciii«'s  of  GrecM-r.     In  Crete,  a  hmidred  days,  he  remained  in  retiivniein. 

fcstiviil  was  ctjlehrated  in  honor  of  her,  and,  after  the  second  restoration,  i»-as  ap- 

called  Ecdysia,     She  is  sonntinios  con-  pointed  commander  of  tlie  onler  ot'  S- 

sidcred  as  the  symbol  of  ni«iht,  because  Ix>uis,  and  knight  of  the  order  of  the  llch 

the  sun  proceeds,  as  it   were,  from  tlie  Ghost.    In  1817,  the  port-folio  of  the  wv 
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ment  was  intruflted  to  liim ;  but  his  defined ;  color,  pale  pink ;  scratches  glass ; 

ns  wore  too  liberol  to  satisfy  men  specific  gravity,  28.    It  is  composed  of 

lade  bMJambe  UUgUime  a  matter  of  g.,                                                 . 

ch  to  him,  and,  in  1831,  he  was       °r^». ^'^ 

i  to  surrender  it  to  tlie  Viil^Ie  min-        Ajumwie, ^^ 

4L   Ckarim  Cesar  Ftiy,  count  de,        ^"J^. 8-^ 

r  of  the  preceding,  bom  1758,  wnsa       n  T'/ oV^ 

er  of  the  estate  of  nobloa  in  1789,        ^^^^  of  manganese, aiC 

long  the  first  to  join  the  third  estate.  It  is  found  at  Amitok  island,  near  the 

It  declared  itself  tlie  national  assem-  coast  of  Labrador,  and  is  accompanied  by 

He  advocated  constitutional  doc-  mica  and  carbonate  of  Ume. 

and  served  under  Lafayette,  whose  Lattaionant,  Gabriel  Charles,  abb^  de, 

ty  he  sliared.    In  1801,  he  was  a  a  poet,  the  memory  of  whose  songs  has  not 

3r  of  the  corns  Ufcislalif;  in  1806,  of  yet  perisiied  in  France,  and  who  rendered 

ate ;  and,  after  thr  restoration  (1814),  himself  known  by  the  fKipular  opera  fhn- 

!«ated  a  peer  of  France.    Having  chon,  was  bom  in  Paris,  towanls  the  end 

the  chamber  of  peers  during  the  of  the   seventeenth    centur}'.     Ho  was 

kI  days,  he  lost  the  }>eeragc,  on  the  canon  at  Rlieims,  and  counsellor  of  the 

restoration,  but  received  it  again  in  parliament  of  Paris,  but  luiited  great  gay- 

-His  eldest  son  has  been  ambassa-  ety  with  his  serious  occupations.    After 

Constantinople,  Wrirten)1>erg,  Lon-  having  taken  [Mirt  in  all  the  pleasures  of 

;c. ;  his  second  son,  Rodolphe,  has  lif(%  he  retired  to  a  monastery,  and  died 

istuiguishod  in  the  militnr}' sen'ice ;  1779.    His  poems  were  published  in  4 

is  third,  who  married  the  eldest  volumes,  12mo.,  which  were    followed, 

er  of  Lafaytnto,  has  also  served,  and  after  his  di^atli,  by  his  songs  and  writings 

•eived  the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  not  before  printed. 

REiLLK,  Peter  Andrew,  a  very  dis-  Latude,  Henri  Mazers  de,  bora  in  1724, 

lied  and  active  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Montagnac,  in  Languedoc,  was  impris- 

3,  at  Brives,  defmrtmeut  Com^ze.  oned,  when  20  years  old,  in  the  Ikstile, 

early  voutli,  he  devoted  himself  to  in  the  reign  of  l^uis  XV,  because,  in  or- 

idy  ot*  natural  history,  and  is,  at  der  to  gain  the  favor  of  Mad.  de  Pompa- 

;  profescior  of  zoolog}'  ut  the  muse-  dour,  he  had  persuaded  her  that  an  at- 

tiaturai  history  at  Paris,  memlier  of  tempt  was  to  be  made  on  her  life,  by  a 

demy,  of  the  legion  of  honor,  &c.  box  cx)ntaining  the  most  subtle  poison, 

works  on  natural  histor}',  the  most  The  box  actually  arrived,  but  contained 

int  are  Precis  dts  Chnradkrts  ghU-  notliing  but  ashes,  sent  by  Latude  himself. 

Us  fnstctes  (Brivt^s,  1797);  HisUnrt  His  rejieated  attempts  to  escape  rendered 

r  Scdamandres  de  Fmnct  (with  en-  his  confinement  more  rigorous,  and  he  re- 

js,  Brives,  1800);  Histoire  not.  des  mained  in  prison  35  years.  He  was  deliver- 

faisftnt  Partie  de  edit  de  Quadru-  ed  from  his  confinement  in  1779.  He  then 

c  Buffbn  (2  volumes,  Brives,  1801);  wrote  his  memoirs,  which  became  a  for- 

1/r  rnistoire  dts  FoumUs,  &c.  (with  midable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  revo- 

ings,  Brives,  1802);   HisUnrt  not,  hitionary  party.    The  national  assembly 

flUes,  faisant  Partie  du  Buffon  de  decreed  him  a  pension,  which  was  after- 

td  (4  volumes,  Brives,  1802) ;  Gen-  wards,  however,  withdrawn.    Tlie  heirs 

islaeeorum  et  Insedoritm  (with  18  ofAmelotand  Mad.de  Pampadour  were 

engravings,  4  volumes,    Brives,  sentenced  to  make  him  indemnification. 

1809) ;  CofisidhxOwns  g^  sur  VOr-  He  died  in  1804,  80  yeare  old. 

lire/  des  AnimavXj   coinposant  les  Laud,  William,  arehbishop  of  Canter- 

des  Cntslachs,  des  Jirachnides  et  bur>-,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  bom  in 

ides  (Brives,  1810);  Mtmoires  sw  1573,  received  his  education  at  St  John'tf 

Sb'etf  de  VHisi.  not,  des  Jnsectes^  de  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a 

ftme    ancienne   et    de  Chronohfpe  fellow  in  1593.    He  took  priest's  onlers  in 

,1819);  Families  nainreUtsdu  Eigne  1001,  and,  the  following  year,  preached  a 

(Brives,  1825.)     Lntreille  is  also  divinity  lecture,  in  which  he  maintained 

the  most  active  contributors  to  the  the  fH^rpetual  visibility  of  the  chureh  of 

Dictionnaire  d'ffisioire  nat^  to  tlie  Rome  until  the  refbmiation,  which  doc- 

r  du  Museum  d*Iiist,  nnt^  and  other  trine  l)eing  disapproved  by  doctor  Abbot, 

master  of  university  college,  tlic  fouuda- 

lOBiTE ;  a  ininerai  named  for  rev-  tion  of  that  animosity  was  laid,  which  ever 

\  I.  Latrobe.    It  is  found  massive  afler  subsisted  between  thein.    In  1606, 

"stallized ;  but  the  crystals  not  well  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Ncile,  bishop  of 
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Roclieetcr,  who  gave  him  the  rrctory  of  a  predilection  ibr  the  church  of  Romf. 
CuckstoDO,  in  Kcut;  aud  ho  soon  after  lie,  however,  declined  the  proponl,  ivel- 
preached  his  first  semiou  hofore  James  I.  ing,  as  lie  expresses  himself  in  his  diur. 
In  Kill,  he  bcf^amc  pn?Bident  of  his  col-  **  That  something  dwelt  within  himwhicb 
lege,  anil  one  of  the  king^s  clmpliuus,  and,  would  not  suffer  that,  till   Rome  weif 
in  1(U7,  a('coin[)ani(t(l  James  1  to  Scot-  other  than  it  is."   In  1631,  he  commenced 
land,  to  aid  hirn  in  his  attempt  to  bring  a  metropolitan  visitation,  in   which  th« 
tlic  church  of  Scotland  to  a  uniformity  rigor  of  his  proceedinga,  to  produce  con- 
with  that  of  England.    In  1630,  he  was  fonnity,  was  exceedingly  unpopular.    Is 
installed  a  prebend  of  Westminster,  aud,  1635,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
the  next  year,  nominated  to  the  m^e  of  St.  missionera  of  the  treasury,  in  which  atut- 
David's.     About  this  time,  James  took  tiou  he  remained  a  year.     The  prosrcu- 
u]>on  himself  to  interdict  the  intrr>duction  tion  of  Piyunc,  Burton  and  Bastwick,  iiir 
into  the  pidpitof  the  d(K*trinosof  pre<iesti-  libel,  took  place  in  1632,  the  odium  ol 
nation,  election,  the  irn^sistibility  of  free  which,  and  the  severe  sentences  that  M- 
grac(\  or  of  any  matter  relative  to  tlie  lowed,  rested  principally  upon  biro.    Id 
))owers,  prerogatives  and  sovereignty  of  1637,  he  procured  a  decree  of  the  Etar- 
fon'ign  princes.    These  mcfasurc^  l>eing  chamber,  limiting  the  numher  of  printen. 
attributed  to  the  counsels  of  bishop  Laud,  and  forbidding  the  printing  of  any  book 
the  Calvinistic  or   Puritanic  party  were  not  licensed  bv  the  bishop  of  LondoD  or 
much  incensed  at  his  conduct.    On  the  archbishop  of  Canterliury,   for  tlie  tiar 
accession  of  Charles  I,  I/iud^s  influence,  l)eing,  or  by  the  chancellor  and  vice-rhaiH 
by  the  countenance  of  Buckingham,  be-  cellor  of  the  universities.     Catalogues.  U 
came  very  great ;  and  ho  wjls  ordered  to  all  books  from  abroad  were  also  to  be  fiir- 
furnish  the  king  with  a  list  of  all  the  di-  nished  to  the  same  authorities ;  and  s>o  ar- 
vines  in  tlie  kingdom,  against  whose  names  bitraiy  was  the  conduct  of  Charles's  min- 
he  marked  O.  or  P.,  to  signify  Orthodox  isters,  at  this  perio<l,that  numbers,  bothoT 
or  Puritan.    In  l(>ti6,  he  was  tmnslated  clergy  and  laity,  sought  to  quit  the  countn. 
to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  imd,  in  1628,  A  proclamation  was  issued  to  restiain  ibem, 
to  tliut  of  London.    On  the  sequestration  unless  certificated  to  be  coiifonnable  to  tbr 
of  archbishop  Abl)ot,  in  cons«*quonce  of  discipline  of  the  church.     Af^er  a  hfw 
liaving  accidentally  shot  a  gamc-kee]XT,  of  12  years,  a  parliament  wa»  couveneii  i;: 
l«iud  wiLs  ai)pointed  one  of  the  conimis-  April,"l640;  the  commons  commenced  b) 
siouers  for  exon^isiiig  the  arriiiepistTojNil  appointing  committees    of  rvligion  an»l 
jurisdiction ;  and,  lk»iug  a  zealous  supfKirt-  grievances,  on  which  it  was  suddenly  Jis- 
<'rof  the  Iiiited  a<l ministration  of  Burking-  solved,  afler  sitting  only  three  weekj^  AI! 
ham,  became  in  the  highest  ilrgrei^  unpop-  sorts  of  means  were  then  put  in  force  t^ 
ular.    On  the  assiL**8ination  of  that  favor-  raise  supplies,  by  loan,  beiicvok>iice,  shifv 
ito  by  Folton,  bisho[)    Laud,  suspecting  money,  &C.,  those  who  refused  payiwrti 
rhat  s(»me  members  of  parliament  might  being  fined  and  imprisoned  bv  the  star* 
be  privy  to  the  deed,  jjrevailtid  on  the  chaml)er  or  council-table.     A  clerical  co!»- 
kinir  to  send  to  the  jutlges  for  their  opin-  vocation  was  also  authorized  by  the  kine.h: 
ion,  "  whother,  by  law,  Feltnn  might  not  sit,  independent  of  the  fmrUanienL    Tl* 
Iw  raektul  ?"    Bishop  Laud  wjis  also  the  Iwdy,  l)esides  granting  sulwiidies,  prppniwl 
most  active  memlKT  of  the  high  conmiis-  a  collection  of  constitutions  and  caw«b 
nion  court,  the  arhitrar}'  and  severe  pro-  ecclesiastical,  which,  being  approved  i? 
feedings  of  which  were  so  justly  odious  the  privy  council,  was  made  public,  art! 
to  the  nation.    In  MW,  he  wad  elected  gave  such  general  disgust  to  the  mod(*n« 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxfonl,  to  of  all  parties,  and   produced  so  gn-ni  i 
which  he  wtLS  a  great  Ixmefactor,  and  numl>er  of  petitions  to  the  privy  counfiL 
which   he  enriched   with  an  invaluable  that  Charles  was  obliged  to  sus|)end  tbt^i 
cr»||pciion  of  manuscripts,  in  a  great  num-  On  the  calling  of  the  long  iiarliament. ibt- 
Iht  of  languages,  ancient,  modem  and  new  canons  were  suminarilv  dis}>a!4d  A 
Oriental,     in   Itwj:^,  he  attended  Charles  as  subversive,  both  of  the  rights  of  jwfc- 
into    Scotland,  who    went    then?  to  Ijc  ment,  and  of  the  liberties  and  proi»ertvi4 
crowned;  and,  on  his  n?tuni,  he  was  pro-  the  sidyect,  and  the  long  gathering stom 
motedto  the  see  of  (•anterhury,  liecome  immediately  burst  over"  the  head*  of  the 
vacant  by  the  death  of  an^hhishoj)  Ablx>t.  an'hbishop.    The  next  day,  artick*s  jw- 
On  the  siune  day,  an  agent  from  the  court  scnte<l  against  him  by  the  Scottish  com- 
of  Rome  came  to  him  privately,  and  offer-  missioners  were  read   in   the   bouse  « 
»mI  him  a  carilinaPs  hut— a  iiwi  which  lonls,  which  when  ref(>mtl  to  the  con- 
shows  how  strongly  he  was  susjiected  of  mons,  a  motion  was  put  and  carried.  Uwt 
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1  been  guilty  of  high  treason.    The  well  as  the  hopes  and  fears  which  they 

■ted  Deuzil  Holies  was  immediately  excited.     Speaking  of  his  learning  and 

I  the  bouse  of  lords,  to  impeach  him  morals,  Hume  observes,  **  that  he  was  vir- 

name  of  all  the  commons  of  Eng-  tuous,  if  severity  of  manners  alone,  and 

md  he  was  delivered  into  tlie  custo-  abstinence  from  pleasure,  could  de8er\'c 

the  black  rod.    Feb.  2G,  1641,  14  that  name.    He  was  learned,  if  polemical 

8  of  impeachment  were  brought  up  knowledge    could    entitle    him    to    Uiat 

he  commons,  and  he  was  committed  praise."    Among  his  woiks  arc  sermons ; 

Tower.    Soon  after  his  commit-  Annotations  upon  the  Life  and  Death  of 

the  house  of  commons  ordered  him.  King  James ;  bis  Diary,  editefl  by  Whar- 

'  with  those  who  had  passed  sen-  ton ;  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Remains 

against  Prynne,  Bastwick  and  Bur-  of  Archbishop  Laud,  written  by  himself; 

make  them  satis&ction  for  the  dam-  Qfficium  Quotidtanuniy  or  a  Manual  of  pri- 

Mrhich  they  had  sustained  by  their  vate  Devotion ;  and  a  Summary  of  Devo- 

ice  iand  imprisonment    He  was  also  tion. 

£30,000  for  his  proceedings  in  the        Lauder,  William,  a  literary  impostor, 

ition  of  the  canons,  and  was  otlier-  who  attempted  to  prove  Milton  a  pla^axy, 

created  with  extreme  severi^.    He  was  a  nauve  of  Scotland.    In  1747,  he 

ned  in  prison  three  years  before  he  published,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 

rought  to  trial,  which  at  length,  on  an  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation 

roduction  of  10  additional  articles,  of  the  Modems,  the  object  of  which  was 

liace  March  12, 1643 — 44,  and  lasted  to  prove  that  Milton  had  made  free  with 

ys.    Many  of  the  charges  against  the  works  of  certain  Latin  poets  of  mod- 

rere  insignificant  and  poorly  support-  em  date,  in  the  cornjio^ition  of  his  Para- 

ut  it  appeared  tliat  he  was  guilty  of  dise  Lost.    Mr.  Douslas,  afterwards  bish- 

arbitrary,  illegal  and  crueT  actions,  op  of  Salisbury,  in  alctter,  entitled  Milton 

ivn  defence  was  acute  and  able ;  and  vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Plagiarism, 

gument — that  he  could  not  be  justly  showed  that  the  passages  which  had  been 

responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  cited  by  Lauder,  from  Massenius,  Sta- 

)  council — if  not   absolutely  a  le-  phorstius,  Taubmannus,  and  others,  had 

?as  a  strong  moral  defence.    The  been  interpolated  by  Lauder  himself,  from 

were  still  more  staggered  by  his  Hogg's  Latin  translation  of  tlie  Paradise 

lel  lowing  that,  if  even  guilty  of  Lost.    He  subsequently  acknowledged  his 

acts,  they  amounted  not  to  high  fault,  assigning  the  motives  which  prompt- 
in.    A  case  was  made  for  the  judges,  ed  it.    (^^e  Nichol's  Literary  Anecdotes,) 
▼ery  much  questioned  if  they  were        Lauderdalf,  James  Maitlond,  earl  of, 
id  the  peers  deferred  giving  judg-  was  bom  in   1759,  studied  in  Glasgow, 
On  this  delay,  the  house  of  com-  was,  by  family  interest  (being  then  lord 

passed  a  bill  of  attainder,  Jan.  4,  Moitland),  brought  into  parliament  for  the 

--45,  in  a  thin  house,  in  which  the  Scotch  Iwroughs  of  Lauder,  Jedburg,  &c., 

ishop  was  declared  guihy  of  high  and  immediately  joined  the  opi)08ition, 

»n,  and  condennied  to  sufter  death —  with  whom  he  acted  till  the  death  of  his 

ijustifiable  a  step,  in  a  constitutional  father,  in  1789.    On  succt^eding  to  tlie 

of  view,  as  any  of  which  he  was  ac-  tide  of  Lauderdale,  he  was  chosen  one  of 

L    To  stop  this  attainder,  he  [)ro-  the  16  peers  of  Scotland.    He  opiM)eed 

1  the  king's  |Mirdon,  under  the  great  the  Russian  onnament,  condemned  the 

btit  it  was  overmled  by  both  houses,  measures  taken  against  Tippoo  Saib,  and, 

H  he  could  obtain  by  petitioning,  was  when  the  revolution  in  France  broke  out, 

ve  his  sentence  altered  from  hanging  hailed  it  as  a  most  fortunate  event.    He 

•heading.    He  accordingly  met  his  was  a  witness  of  the  dreadful  massacres 

I    with    great    fimmeas,    Jan.    10,  which  took  place  in  September,  1792,  and 

—45,  on  a  scaffold  erected  on  Tower-  allied  himself  \v\xh  the    Brissotines,  or 

in  the72d  year  of  his  age.      His  moderate  republicans.    Witli  Brissot,  their 

lest  admirers  admit  his  extreme  rash-  leader,  he  contracted  a  warm  friendship, 

and  little  is  left  which  can  be  fiiirly  On  his  return,  he  opposed  tlie  war  with 

jed  for  his  severity  and  violence,  ex-  France,  and  the  other  measures  of  the 

the  probabiliiy  that  he  act^  on  prin-  Pitt  administration.    Having  lost  his  seat 

I  which  he  deemed  correct    Much  as  one  of  tlie  16  jjeers  of  Scotland,  he  at- 

B  has  been  bestowed  upon  his  piety,  temptefl  to  get  into  the  house  of  commons 

is  diary  shovi's  it  to  have  been  min-  by  a  surrender  of  his  peera«;,  which  he 

with  much  puerility  and  superstition ;  tliought  was  allowable  by  the  Scottish  law, 

Irearos  being  regularly  recorded,  as  that,  by  that  means,  he  might  become  a 
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commoner,  und  be  n^tumod  to  tlic  bouse  sure  to  tiie  air  (eveu  a  veiy  short  tuiw),  ii  be- 

of  commons.     He  l)ec4imo  a  citizen  of  comet*  opaque,  tender,  and  eventually  ftUs 

[iondon,  and  was  madt^  fn;c  of  the  needle-  into  awhile  powder ;  Sfiecific  gravity,  '12. 
mukora*  com(KUiy ;  l)ut,  standi iig  for  sher-    Jkfore  the  blow-pipe,  it  iutuniescea,  ud 

iff,  lie  did  not  meet  with  su[)port  from  the  fuisnis  with  diliicuhy  into  a  colnrlcsd  gla£. 
iiver>',  und    lie  then  contented  himself    It  is  com|)ose«1  ot   ailcx  4t^.50,  aluuiin.- 

witli' writing  his  sentiments  and  jHibiish-  22.70,  hmc  12.10,  aud  water  1(100.    I: 

ing  them.      Ho  ))ubhsht:d  S(>venil   pani-  was  fmit  noticed  in  the  leaii-nuiies  of 

phlcts  on  finance,  India  affairs,  and  paper  Iluclgoet,  hning  tlic  cavities  of  veuxk    Ii 

currency,  among  tlie  ))rincipal  of  which  has  since  been  found  in  trap  in  Ireluiid 

is  an  Inquiry  into  the  Natun;  and  Origin  and   Faroe,  Transylvania,  Nova   Scotia, 

of  public  Wealth  (1804),  wliicli  has  reach-  and  in  the  U.  States,  near  New  Havei^ 

ed  thnn;  editions.   When  the  Whig^  came  Connecticut 
into  administration,  hi  180<s  lord  Lauder-         LAUifCH.    (Sec  Boat.) 
dale  was  created  a  ^nin  of  Gre^it  Britain,        Launching.    (See  Ship.) 
and  received  a  seal  in  the  ])rivy  council,        Laura  ;    Petrarcirs  mistress.      It  wu 

and  the  custody  of  the  great  amti  of  Scot-  long  erroneously  supposed  tliat  this  lady, 

land.   When  his  friends  went  out  of  office  who  has  been  celebrated  in  tlic  i^wiiOnR 

he  retired  with  them.    His  lonlship  then  strains  of  poetr^',  was  only  an  allegorio! 

attacheil  himself  to  the  inten-sts  of  the  |NirHon,  or  a  descendant  of  the  houaes  of 

princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.     I^)nl  I^u-  Chalwud  aiul  Sade,  ^vho  renuuned  ma^. 

derdale  is  a  man  of  talontsi,  and  of  intrepid  and  lived  at  Vauchise,  where  the  piKf 

charact(;r,  but  of   great  imjietuosity  of  Jiad  an  opportiuiity  of  (M*comiiiff  afiqautt- 

temper.  ed  with  her.    According  to  the  iBTen- 

Laudon.    {See  Loudon.)  gationsof  the  ablx:  Sadu,  Mhnoiraomr 

Lauenburu,  or  Saxe-Lauenburg  ;  a  la  Fie  de  Dranfois  PHrarqtieiAvaHbaiun, 

Danish  duchy,  l»elonging  to  die  German  17(>4 — (]7, 3  vols.,  4to.) ;  of  Tiralio0chi,in 

confeileracy.      It    formerly  Ixdonged    to  his  History  of  Italian  Literature  ;  of  Bal- 

Hanover,   {lussed  with  tliat  country,  in  delli,  Z>e/ P«/rarra  (Florence,  17U7, 4to.. ; 

1803,  under  French  government,  was  re-  of  the  abl)^  Arnavon,  Petmrqut  a  Tcii- 

Hton>d,  ill   181*),  to  its  fonner  state  ;    in  cluse,  and  Retour  de  la  Ibn/ainc  de  f  »• 

181(>,  was  ceded  to  Phlsshl    The  Pnis-  r/iuf  (Paris,  180^),  and  Avipion,  lSCI5i:i»f" 

sinn  jfovenimeiit  afterwards  gave  it  up  to  Gucrin,  Description  de  la  Pontaini  de  I'av 

Denmark.     (Sre  Kid,  Peace  of.)     It  ctui-  cluse  (Avignon,  1804,  ISino.) :   and,  Lmly. 

tains,  at  presi'iit,  400  S4{uan'  miles,  witli  of  Ginguene,   in    his    Hittoirc   litUni-' 

;fi,000  inhalutants,  is  siniat(>d  on  the  right  d'lhdie  (2d  vol.),  Laura   was  dcsceuil^! 

I  Kink  of  the  Kibe,  and  is  surroun<h'd  by  from  the  old  Provencfll  family  of  Novn>. 

tli(^  trrritorieK  of  llamburir,  LiilMiek,  Han-  wbieli  has  now  \icvn  extinct  300  yi'&'s 

over,  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein.     (rraz-  and   was  the  daughter  of  the  che'vulii-r 

ing  and  tillage,  together  with  the  transit  Aiidiltert  Noves,  who  lived  in  Aviguci: 

tnidf,  art',  the  sourei^s  of  its  wealth.     It  She  was  born  at  the  vijlaigc  of  N'ovni.  • - 

e\|Kirts  much  wood  fur  fuel  an<l  building,  in  Avignon,  in  1!)07  or  1308,  and,  &]': ' 

The  toll  on  tht;  Kibe,  paid  in  tlu?  city  of  tli(>  death  of  her  father,  who  let^  her.  ^-' 

Ijtuienburg,  is  s«ud  to  amount  to  .^0,000  oldest  daughter,  a  largt;  fortune,  she  iift-'- 

Danish  (htllars  annually.      Ai^eording  to  ried  (l')25)  the  young  Hugh  de  Sade,  I'M 

th(t  eonstitution,  confinnnd  by  tin;  king,  distinguished  family  in  Avignon.    Laun 

22  landholders  and  the  thn'u  cities  have  wits  one  of  the  most  beautiful  woini".i  > :' 

eaeh  on«'  vote  in  the  diet.     The  fn?e  j)eas-  the  city,  which,  U'iug  nt  that  time  the  rft- 

ants  in   111  villages  are  not  n>pres(.'nted.  ideiice  of  tlie  |)o]m*,  attractiNl  many  siti:-- 

Rat/.eburg,  the    cajutal,  is  situatrd  hi  a  gers.     Among  them  \\il'<  the  yoiuig  r>- 

lake.  irareh  (q.  v.),  whose  ancestcirs*  ha^i  Ux- 

Laumomtk  ;  a  minenil,  named  in  lion-  lianished  from  Tus(*any,  during  the  ()ii3r- 

<>r  of  (Jillet  de  Lnumont.     It  occurs  in  rels  of  the  (iiielphs  luid  GhilK^lines.    li 

aggrt^gatcd     crystalline     niass<'s,    deeply  was  on  die  (ith  of  April,  13^,  on  Moih'jij 

striated,  nr  in  si*|Kinite  cryst/ils,  of  seve-  of  ihe  ]Nission-\veek,  at  ti  oVIuck  in  tij'- 

nd  varieties  of  form,  and   sonietimrs  in  morn hig,  that  Petnutrh,  then  XS)  vi -on  okL 

that  of  its  primary  <*rvstal,  an    oblique  first  sfiw,  as  he  himself  says,  the*  beauiitU 

rhombic  prism,  (»f  wliich  the  inelination  l^uini,  in  tlie  chun^h  of  tiie  nuns  of  ^■ 

of  the  terminal  plane  is  from  one  acute  ("lani;  and,  from  that  moment,  bew 

angle  to  the  other.     It  is  white,  sometimes  seized  with  a  {Mission  as  violent  as  it  w 

with  a  tinge  of  red,  and  is  tninslu<*ent,  and  lasting.     His  vain  effiirtit  to  lead  )icr  (roai 

hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.    IW  expo-  the  \n\ih  of  duty,  and  his  ine^tual  ax- 
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9  to  conqiirr   a   liniR-hiss  |ML«s<ion,  Charles   of   f<u\*-nil»:ir^',  atl.T\vnnl:<  tlic 

y  sliuw  ifmt   his   !i>vo  wils  by    no  ciniM^ntr  (.'h:trl»s    IV,  isaw  her  at  a  tuiil 

3 1'latniiic.     lie  ackiiuwlcilgos,  h<»\v-  which  was  (riv«'ii  him,  and,  U'ckoiiiiig  in 

tliiu  h«^  novrr  i-fT('iv«-(i  tlit*  Miudlopt  the  atJirr  hulits  lo   tiiakr   ^^'a\^   hi^  ap- 

fmni   her,  ami  hftitows  the  hi^rhcst  proached  hi:r,  iiiid  ki^r^>d  Jut  on  tla*  Ion - 

on  her  virtuo.      Liuira  rertaiidy  tcit  heofi  and  eyes.     Kiit  tlio  n.*pf.'atiM|  liitiirucs 

cd  i)y  the  fluvotioii  of  tlio  youn<rpo-  ot*  riiati'niity,  and   lli(>   donu-stic   tronhlo 

1  was  politf!  and  kind  lowardff  him,  which  rihc  sutrcrcd  I'rum  the  ill  humor  of* 

s  as  she  siaw  nothing;  jn  his  atton-  her  huskind,  an<i  the  Ihk!  f<indurt  of  her 

u  alarm  her  ;  hut  tivated  iiini  wi(h  eldest  diiiijrht«'r,  made  at   leiij^th   such  a 

iV   whenever  he  endeavored  to  e\-  ciuuij^e  in  tier  appeanmee,  that  tlioMt  who 

th(!!  warmth   of -his  |)aj«ion.     For  saw  her  for  the   first  time  w«>re   disup- 

thiut  W  yeana,  IVtrarch  sang  tlie  ol>-  pointed.     A  ]H>stilenc(>  which  arose  in  the 

*  iiis  love,  nnd  endcavunHl  to  e.xcittt  Kast,  and  spn'ail  desolation  ov(*r  Knn>{Mi 

pnieal  |Kission,  (»r  to  eoirqui-r  his  for  thn-e  years,  at  h-n^h  reached  Avignon, 

Durini:  this  long  pmod,  )>y  alt<>r-  in  l^i^i*^,  and,  on  ilu'  liih  April,  at  (i  oVk>ck 

jverilyand  kiiidnrss,  Laura Mieceed-  in  tlKMiinrniiiL',  the  htuir  whieh  iVlnirch 

rL'taining   him    a    (*aptivi*   to   her  iats  designat<d,  in  itis  mournt'ul  n'cullf^e- 

IS,  wiihouf  ever  sntrerinir  the  least  tioiis,  as  that  of  the  hinh  of  hislove,  I^Jiu- 

Dn  her  honor,     ^he  neviT  s;\w  tlie  ni  fell  a  vietim  to  this  diseasr,  and  was 

1  her  own  Iioum%  h.  eause  the  man-  huried  on  the  .'sinie  day,  in  the  ehiireh  of 

f  the  tim«',  as  well  as  the  jealousy  the  convent  of  the  Minorites.     In  15^^?^, 

r  huslvuid,   forhade   it.      Afiir  her  some  anriipiaries  ohtained  permission  to 

ige,  sho  always  lived  at  Aviirnon,  in  ojien  Laums  .(rrave.  Tiiey  found  a  |>iirrh- 

■UBOof  her  fatlier-in-law,  >itualed  on  meni  enclon-d  in  a  leatli'u  Ik).\,  on  which 

iom*,hclow  tilt:  |>:i|>al  |i:daee;  ami  it  was  written  a  sonner.  hearing   Petnn'hs 

inrini   the  sutmnit   of  th(»   nw'k,  on  sipnatun*.     It  was  mit,  however,  written 

tJie  palace  was  iaiilt,  rhat  |N>trarcli  in  the  i^pirit  of  diat  ct.'k'hmttMl  pot  t,  hut 

ted  to  ga/.e  on  her.  as  slif  walked  appiared  to  U'  dieworkofa  friend.  They 

ganlen.     In  tli<^  r^une  year(l')''M),  also   fomul   a   medal,    hearing  a   ti'Uiale 

etmivli  weiitto  Vauchisi*. to  rif'over  figure,   with  the  ins(*ription  M.  L.  M.  J. 

ic<;  of  mind  in  this  lovely  solituile,  (iM'rhaps,  Madonna   Lavra    Morta   JfV'f). 

was  attacked  hy  an  epidemic  di>-  rrancis  I,  who  visited  Avignon  the  ^am<•. 

vhieh  naidc  gr'at  ravagt-s;  hut  she  year,  t^fuight  out  LauR(*s  gnive,  wrote  an 

ivd.anfl  wii*i  dearer  dian  ever  \n  die  ejtitaph  on  her,  an«l  onh'red  a.  monument 

In  \',VM\  the  painter  Simon  of  Si-  lo  he  erected  ioln*r;  hut  it  was  never  dcme. 

(Vho  had  hi*en  ealled  to  AviLTif'M  t(»  The  hox   and   (In*  medal  were  purchased 

the  iKipal  ])alace,  jminted    Launfs  (17.'^)),  of  thr  under  sa<*ristan,  hy  sum*' 

\  a!id  gave  it  to  the  poi  l,  who  re-  lOngiishmen  :   hut   the   S4)ini(;t    was    KiM, 

lim  with   two   sonn -is.      WhetluM'  whc-n  the  eaMie,  heh)n^ing  to  tlif*  thniily 

consented  ti>  have  In T  portrait  liikrn  of  Sadr*.  w;is  tii'.^trityed,  in  l/Hi.      Tin* 

tniivh,  or  whether  he  only  olitnineil  tomh  itsijf  was  oveiiunied,  t()gi  dier  with 

,  or  wh:'tlii"r  the  imageof  die  heau-  the  church,  during  the  revdiuiion.     Tlie 

uly  xviis  si»  devply  stamp,  d  on  the  prefi-rt   of   Vaui"lus«.«    (lH04l   eaused   the 

jf  tliP  painter,  tJiat  he  enuM  ath  r-  tomh-sloni.  wiiicli  had   hren  given  to  tli<' 

]KiinL  her  from  r«*ol|ietinn,  cannnt  family  of  S.'idr,  to  he  placed  in  the  old 

I.' asci-rtaiu*  <l  ;    hui  It  is  certain,  diat  eathcilnd  of*    Avigmui.      The  ahhe  T'o^- 

rwanls  inirodm  i-d  Launi  into  sev-  taing  has  emleavon'd  to  ni-ove,  withe. ut 

iTiun's,  as,  f'or  iustanee,  th(»se  on  the  any  sufficient    gnnnxis,    that    retrarejfs 

of  di'.' cadK'dnd  at  Avignon.  When  Uium  was  desi-endetl  from  the  f'amily  of 

•h  r»!!HMrd  tn  An igiion,  afh'r  iiav-  IJaux,  nnd  was  ih.' daughter  of  Adheinar 

'U  ernwn-  d  v.idi  laurel  at  th<'  eaj»i-  tie  Haiiv.     i'S»  •■  his  Ln  Miuie  de  Pt'trm- ;iir 

iini,  wlirtii*  r  fla!f«re4H»\  |ii>;  f'ame,  tlanjt  Us  (\dlints  dv   I'vuchisr^   Tari"  a;;.! 

chtnl    hv  ih"   eniistauiV  c»f  a  loNt-r  AviirntJii,    Irl*K)      iS«-e    thi*    article  /'♦- 

lt»iiir  aliM  nee  had   n':ider»\l  iiitire  irnrch.) 

her,  i-eeriNed  him  kiiitily.  IN-frandi  Lai  kki.   (.Vn/n/.v) ;    a  g<!ius   i»f*   piuiits 

T  mop*  fnMjii'-uily.  ntnl  his  visiis  tti  eonsistitig  of'  irei  s  or  shnilts,  nin'«ti\  Hrr>- 

isc  h'eana-  lf>.-:  frt-ijui-n:  mikIIoiil'.  mafic,  and  of  icji  n'mariczthhU'ori  lie  l>eauty 

K'ms,  which  wer*"  >pi\ad  t)Vir  all  of  their  liiliage.     'I'h«'  leaves  aiir  sinipU-, 

p,  made  ih<-  \:-  aiity  of  his  mirtn-hs  gcncndiy  nltrniate,  and  the  flowers  .^inall 

■elehmttMl,  anil   all   stnuigirs,  whti  antl  inconspimous.     It  is  one  of  the  few 

to  Avignon,  wished  to  see   l^una.  genera   iK-longing  to  the   Linim*aii  rla«8 
.  VII.                .'teJ 
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enneandria.    The  s])ecies  iuhabit  tiic  trup'  aflnnling  a  beautiful  orange  color.    Tiie 

ioal   iKLdi)  of  tlie  globe,  niid   the  wanii  Z^  ()<*nzo(n,  ui*  fcver-buiith,  is  also  a»  agrect- 

regions  in  the  vicinity  ;  two  of  tlie  Ainer-  bly  aromatic  sliruli,  as  widely  exteiuled 

icuii  species,  however,  extend  to  a  hig^  throughout  the  U.  States  as  tlie  precediiic. 

northern  latitude.    Ciunaniou,  cat»ia  and  Four  other  species  of  laurus  are  fouiiil  in 

camphor  an;  obtained  from  diilerent  six:-  the  Southern  States.  Micliaux  strpuucu^ly 

cies  of  iaurus.  The  sweet  bay  (L.  nobilis),  recommends  the  introductioa  of  the  coui- 

so  c^lebruted  by  the  ancient  |)oets,  and  phor  tree  (L,  camphora)  into  tiie  Soutbem 

used  to  decorate  temples  and  the  brows  Smtes,  and  is  ot  opinion,  that  it  wouU 

of  victors,  is  a  small  oniamental  evergitseu  soon  iMicomc  naturalized.     The  allipiior 

tree,  inhabiting  tlie  south  of  Kurope  and  ]K;ar,  which  forms  a  frequent  article  of 

north  of  Africtu    At  the  pn*sent  time,  the  nutriment  in  the  West  Indicts  luid  is  much 

leaves  and  berries  are  chiefly  emjiloyed  cultivated  for  that  puqiosey  is  also  tlie  fniii 

for  culinary  puq)oses,  and  form  an  article  of  a  Hi>ccies  of  launis, 

of  export,  even  to  tlie  L-.  States.    The  red  Laurens,  Heiio'i  ^  distinguished Kiates- 

Imy  {L.  CaroHniensis)  inhabits  the  lUiuvial  man    of    the    n^volution,    was    bom  at 

district  of  the  southern  parts  of  tiie  LJ.  Cliarlt  ston,  South  Candina,  in  1724.    ILs 

States,  from  latitude  37^  to  the  gulf  of  ancestors  were  French   ProtcstBiit  refu- 

Mexico,  and  is  fuund  westward  U'Vond  gites,  who  had  Icil  France  about  the  tiiw 

tlie  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  ■  It  is  a  of  the  revof*ation  of  tlic  edict  of  Nantes, 

lieautiful  tree, growing  in  the  h>w  grounds,  After  Receiving  a  good  education,  be  wab^ 

in  comfiany  with  the  cypress,  and  some-  ])Iaced  in  the  counting-house  of  a  luer- 

times  attauis  the  height  of  GO  or  70  feet,  chant  of  Charleston,  but  was  soon  aAer- 

with  a  trunk  a  foot  or  18  inches  in  diame-  wanls  sent  to  Ixjudon  to  tit  himself  iur 

ter.     The   leaves  have    an  aroma  ver^*  commercial  jmrsuitf^  under  tlie  eye  of  a 

similar  to  tliat  of  the  L.  jwbiiisy  and  may  gentleman    who   bod   been    engaged  Id 

lie  employed  for  the  same  pur|>oses.    The  business  in  Charleston.     On  his  rptuni.be 

wo(k1,  which  is  strong,  tine-grained,  and  enteretl  into  business,  and,  by  his  iiidudry 

ea(mble  of  rec<.'iving  a  brilliant  polish,  was  and  activity,  acfjiiired  an  ample  foitUK. 

formerly  employed,  in  the  Southern  States,  Having  retired  fn>m  business,  he  went,  in 

in  rabiiict-makuig,andatr(ird('d  very  iH'au-  1771,  to  Eun)])e,  hi  onlcr  to  su|)crinteb<i 

tiful  rurniturc  ;  but  tlur  ditlieulty  of  find-  tht;  education  of  his  sctns,  and  wus  iii 

ing  sttx'ks  nf  siitlicient  size,  togfthcr  witli  London  when  he   received  the  lira  ar- 

the  fariiity  of  prnciiriiig  mahogany,  Iiils  riiunts  of  the  troubles  which  were  iNsir- 

hi-ouirlit  it  into  disiisi'.     At  prrs«'iit,  it  is  ning  to  agitate  the   colonies.      With  ^ 

i'liictly   employed   in   naval  aroiiitrctnn',  oilier  Americans,  he  endeuvon'd,  in  ITT-l 

wlieiiever  it  attains  largiMliiiieiisioiis.  The  by  petition,  to  dissuade  |Kirliaineut  &o\a 

wood  isusr'd  also,  in  pn'fepMiecMoany  otii-  piissiiig  tlu;  lk>ston  {)ort  bill,  and  exerifd 

er,  tor  ti're-nails(  wooden  pins  whi<-Ii  i;isten  liinis(.>lf  to  pn;veiit  a  war  ;  Imt  linflinjLMliti 

the  planks  of  a  ship  to  the  thnlK>rs).    The  nothing  would  1m>  of  any  avail  for  tFiSt 

sassjifnL^  so   n'liiarkahle   tiir    having    its  puipose,  s;ive  dishonorable  subuiis^oD,  L** 

leav(  s  either  simple,  or  diviiird  into  two  liastencd  home  to  tiUce  |)artwith  hisi'uiiii- 

or  three  lobes,  is  alM)  a  spe<*ii'S  of /aj/n/j.  tr^nien.      He  arrived    in    Charleston  it 

Though  usually  appearing  as  a  shrub,  it  DermilKT,   1774,   was  ehosuD    pn«iil**nt 

not  uiifRMpiently  attains  eoiisiderahlc  di-  of  the  rouneil  of  safety,  and  soou  niaiii- 

mensioiis,  gn>wiug,  in  a  rich  soil,  to  the  frstrd  that  he  had  lost  none  nf  hiseuene} 

height  of  40   or  r>0  feet,  or  even  moii',  and  habits  of  business.     In  177tl,  be  v» 

with  a  trunk  of  pro|H)rtional  diamt'tt-r.    It  elected  a  delegate  to  ctingresa;  s<Miii  Mtf: 

is  euiuinon  throughout  the  U.  States  :ts  taking  his  seat,  was  made  presiileni  i»i' 

far  north  us  lutitnd(>    4*^,  and    extends  that  body,  and  continued  such  luitil  u- 

westwanl  even  into  >lexi<'o.     The  hark  elosi'  of  the  year  177K    He  tln'n  re>isni*-J- 

of  the  roots,  which  is  th«»  most  ptiwertiilly  and,  in  1779,  receivetl  the  op|N»intni**iii  i«i 

aromatic  |mrt  of  the  plant,  has  Intii  in  minister  pl<*ni|>otentiary  fmm  the  I*.  STri!»? 

high  repute  as  a  medicine  from  the  dis-  to  HollAn<l.     On  his  way  tliitber,  1h>  wl* 

eovery  of  Ann'ri<'a,  and  is  Mill   exported  captured  by  the  Hritisb,*  carried  lo  h>^- 

to  KurojN;  in  ronsiilenLltlr  <piaiitities,  but  <ioii,  and  committed  to  the  Tuwer.    F«ir 

its  virtues  have  he«'n  very  niin-h  overnited,  the  lirsi  month  of  his  Cfuitineuient,  h»'  w* 

although  it  is  yet  fn'^uenily  employed  in  permitte<l  to  walk  out   wiiJi    an  anwM 

pharmacy.     A  very  agn-eahle  lN>venige  is  guanl  :  but  this  indnlgrnee   was  suUie- 

made,  in  soiia^  parts  oC  the  U.  States,  of  ({iieiitly   tidven   fn)m   him   tnr  a  tiuH',  in 

this  liark,  in  eomhiiiation  with  oiIkm'  sub-  ronse(|ueiire  of  loni  (leoi^e  Gonlon,  tlifii 

btonces,  and  it  is  also  employed  in  dyeing,  a  prisoner  also,  buvhig  met  and  o^til 
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to  wtJk  with  him,  wiiirh,  nhhoiiffh  ix^ing  hitnifclf  in  a  trifling  skirmish  near 

^iin>iis  refus>c>(1  to  ilo,  aiici  iiniiiifli-  Conilmhec,   hou1<><I    liis  (k'votion    to    liis 

n'tiimtHl  to    his    room,  wjw  intor-  coiiiUn' in  doiith."     it  i.s  rolutod  hy  jiidgi; 

1  into  a  tranf««rn?»«ion  of  ord«rs.    U\a  Johns<>n,  in  his  iiih  of  general  (jnjc'ne.thai 

loment    la.sted    tor    more    than    14  the  frn-atrr  jmrt  of  the  night,  in  whirh  the 

lis,    during    whirh,    vnrions    ^^f^^^r\i§  fatal'  skinni.sli  took  place,  wan  sin-nt  hy 

in%ide,  hy  the   Hritisii  govemniont,  Lanri'ns  in  ajornnd  runj))iiny  ol  ladies; 

ikc  his  conHtanoy,  hut  without  elfceL  that    the    cxjMTtetl   rencounter  was   the 

after  hin  release,  he  n-oeived  a  coin-  suhject  of  the  gayest  liadinagi; ;  and  that 

m  from  congress  to  Im?  one  of  their  the  company  did'  not  s<>{Minite  until  two 

icrs  for  negrnialing    a   peace  wjtli  hours  U'fon*  the  time  when  the  colonel 

Britain,  *ind,  having    n*|)ain>d   to  wns  in  motion  with  his  detaclnnent.    The 

he  signed,  Novenil)er  HO,  17^2,  with  sorrow  at  the  news  of  his  ileath  was  <leep 

r  Franklin  and  John  Jay,  the  pn--  and  univfrsjd.     Wjushington,  into  whose* 

iri«»8  of  the  tn'aty.    On  his  return  lUmily  and  afftrtion  he.  had  won  aduris- 

,  he  was  received  with  evrr>'  mark  sion,  mourned  him  iw  a  lost  son.    Sucli  a 

cein,  hut  declined  ail  oAices.     His  comhination  as  was  found  in  him  of  chiv- 

I  had  heen  hmken  hy  his  imprison-  alrous  gallantn',  imtriotism,  anlor,  eleva- 

and,  after  |);issing  the  last  years  of  his  tion  and  reelitiule  of  soul,  with  unaffected 

1  agricultural  pursuits,  ho  ditul  De-  modesty,  infonnation,  frankness,  vivacity 

?.r  e*,  17! ^'i,  nearly  70  years  of  age.  and  polish  of  manners,  has  nurly  Ihh'U 

TtJing  to  an  injunction  contained  in  seen.    He  was  the  delight  of  ever>'  Roeial 

rill,   his   1>ody  wils  burnt,   and  his  circle,  and  tin;  admiration  of  his  cr)in- 

collected  and  huried.  lumions'  in  arms.     Tliei-e  is  one  act  of  his 

L'RENs,  John,  lieutenant-cohmol,  son  lifi*,  which,  ]HThaps,  more  than  any  other, 

J  foregoing,  ath'r  n'ceiving  a  lii)enil  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 

tion  in   Kngland,  returned    to    his  tr>'.     In  the  autumn  of  l/t'O,  he  was  sent, 

ry,and  joined  the  American  army  in  aH  a  S|>ecial  minister,  to  France,  in  onler  to 

The  following  sununar}-  account  negotiate  a  hmn  from  the  Frcnch  goveni- 

I  military  cancer  is  taken  from  Gar-  ment,  mid,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  imme- 
intere5>ting  Anecdotes  of  the  Ameri-  diately  ontenMl  upon  the  business  of  his 
f 'Volution.    "His  first  essay  in  arms  mission  ;  hut,  aller  a  delay  of  more  than 

II  1  handy  wine.  At  the  Imttle  of  two  months,  on  the  part  of  the  govorn- 
antown,  he   exhibited  pnMligies  of  ment,  to  n-iurn  a  <lellnitivc  answer  to  his 

in  attempting  to  expel  tin*  enemy  application,  he  drlermined,  contraiy  to  all 

Chew's  iiousi*,  and    was   wvcn-Iy  therulfsofetit|ueitc,tu  present  a  memorial 

Hed.      lit'   was  engagtul    at    Mon-  himscrlf  to  the  king,  at  the  levee.     He  first 

1,  and  m*atly  incre.'ised  his  n-puta-  made  the  minister  count  de  Vergennes,  im 

It  Rhode  Island.    At  <.\M>s{diatchit>,  well  as  doctor  Franklin,  the  American 

ling  the  pass  with  a  hand  fid  of  men,  envoy,  aware  of  his  intention,  and,  not- 

*t  the  whole  force  of  I'l-ovost,   he  withstanding  the  iirpMit  entreaties  of  the 

gain  wounded,  and  w:is  pmltaiily  in-  latter,  carrir<l   it   into  efi'ect.    The  king, 

\  for  his  life  to  the  gallantry  (»f  *<'ap-  however,  n'ceived  the  memorial  graeious- 

•Vigg,  who  gave  him  his  horsi^  To  ly,  and  matters  were  soon  arrangiHl  in  a 

him  from  the  field,  when  incapable  satislactoi-}'  mann«T.     The  consccpiences 

iving,  his  own  having  i)e(>n  shot  nn-  of  his  successful  IntMness  in  this  atfair 

im.     He  heade<I  the  light  infantr\',  were    all-important    for    the    Americmi 

%'as  among  the  first  to  mount  the  cause,  which  would  havo  been,  |KTha|k<, 

1  lines  at  ^ravannah ;  dis)»la^'ed  the  irretrie^-ably  nrned   hy  any  further  pro- 

st  activity  and  courage  (hinng  the  crastination.    An  account  of  the  tranaac- 

'»f  rharlesti>n ;  entered,  with  the  tor-  tion,  firim  the  |ien  of  the  secretarv  of  the 

iop«»,  the  British  n'doubt  carri«Ml  hy  mission,  is  to  1h?  found  in  the  Amnran 

at  Yt>rkt(>wn.  and  re<'eived  with  his  (fiutrterly  Rvvmc,  vol.  i,  p.  425. 

land  the  swoni  of  the  commander ;  L\uristo.n,  Jam<*8  Alexander  Bcnianl 

h'fatigahle  activity,  thwarted  i'very  I-^iw,  count  de,  gnmdson  of  the  celcbrBt- 

of  the  British  pirrison  in  ( -harh'ston,  ed  projectiir  Law,  Wfis  l>oni  in  176t*.     Ho 

ing  them,  tor  upwanls  of  V2  months,  embraced  tin!  militar>'  pnifi-ssionat  an  eariy 

narrow  limits  of  the  city  and  neck,  ag«',  and  served  in  the  artillery,  in  which 

iwhen,  imder  the  jiroteetion  of  their  he  obtained  a  rapid  pmmoti«>n,  owing  to 

iig,  they  iiidulired  in  distant  pn^da-  his  own  activit}*,  and  to  the  friendship  of 

x|N'ditions;  and,  iuiliap]>ily,  at  the  general  Bona] Kirte,  whos<>  aid-de-camp  he 

'los<;  of  the  war,  too  ean-leatly  ex-  was,  and  who  empUiyeil  him  on  several 
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irn])oruiiit  missions.     lie  comniandcd,  in  Vaud,  u  Swiss  canton,  Ims  1300hou>rs 

1800,  in  quality  of  briga(lit!r-<;Hn(;nil,  the  with  10,000  inljabitants;  Ion.  CP  45' 30^'  M.; 

luiiith  n;;jinient  of  flying  urtiTlcr}',  at  La  lat.  4(P  31'  45"  N.     It  is  most  l>oaniifiilly 

Vir(\    In  1801,  he  was  chosen  tu  convey  situated  about  a  mile  from  tho  lake  df 

to  England  tho  ratilication  of  the  prelimi-  Geneva.      Lausanne  lies  high,  with  thi? 

nuru'S  of  poaco,  and  was  received  with  lake    antl   snowy  Picdmontesc    Alf»s  in 

enthusiasm  by  the  people  of  I^ondon,  who  front,  whilst  the  shore  of  the  takr  i^  co\- 

tuok   tho   iiorses  from   his  carnage,  and  ered  witli  vineyards.    Since   lofjli,  ihi-r- 

conductud  liim,  in  triumph,  to  Downing  has  been  an  acaidcmy  at  Lauaanue,  whiri.. 

stiver.     lie  sensed  in  t^very  campaign  of  in  180(),  was  elevated  to  au  acadeniimi 

itnportimcc  in  S(min,  Germany  and  Rus-  institute,  with  14  profeasore  aud  a  recior. 

sia.     In  180!*,  he  penetnited  into  llunga-  It  has  works  in  gold  and  silver,  IHinlil)^- 

r\',  and  took  the  fortrt*8s  of  Kaab,  afler  a  oflices,  and  some  trade  in  wiue ;  but  iw 

iMHnlNirdment  of  eight  days.    Juiv  G,  he  chief  profits  are  dmved  Iroiu  the  nuiir- 

decided  the  victory  in  favor  of  the  l^rcnch  rous  foreigners  who  resort  to  it  from  ail 

at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  by  coming  up  to  countries  on  account  of  its  charming  Mu- 

tiic  cliurgp,  at  full  trot,  with  100  pieces  of  ation,  or  to  perfect  thcniaclvcs  in  Freiu'l*. 

artillery.    In  1811,  ho  was  appointed  am-  Lausanne  has  a  socUU  (Timulation^  hic¥> 

Itfissiidor  to  P(*tersburg.     The  object  of  ties  for  natural  history  aiid  agriciiltuiv. 

his  mission  was  to  obtain  the  occupation  and  a  Hible  society.     Formerly  the  rin 

of  the  ports  of  lli<^  and  Revel,  and  to  belonged  to  Berne,  wliose  bailiff  lived  i'l 

exclude    English  ships  from  the   Baltic,  the  rpiscoiml  palace.     The  bishop  tnufr- 

This  mission  having  failed,  M.  de  Lanris-  ferred  his  residence  to   Fn*ibui^,  w^ifu 

ton   w«Ls  eni]>loyed  in  the  Russian  cam-  Lausanne  embraced   the    Calvimstic  rr- 

{mign,  and,  after  the  tidcing  of  Moscow,  ligion.    Haller,  Voltiure  mid  Giblioii  n  - 

was  sent  with  proposiils  for  an  annistice  sided  here  lor  a  considerable  period, 
to  the  empemr  Alexander,  which  were        Lausitz.    (See  lAumiia,) 
n-yected.    A  tier  the  disastrous  retrcat  from        Lauter.    [^cq  KaistralauUm.) 
Moscow,    ho  commanded  tho  army  of        Lava.    (See  Volcmioea,) 
ol)si?rvation  on  the  banks  of  the  EIIk^  and,        Lavalette  ;  the  name  of  several  imh- 

during  tlirre  months,  defended  that  river  vidiials  distinguished  in   FR*nch   hision. 

Willi  a  small  force,  pre v<*nting  the  enemy  of  whom  we  shall  mentiononlytwo.il" 

from     ponotratiiig     into    Hanover.       He  subject  of  this  article  and  that  of  the  toi- 

ft)u^ht   with  i;n*at  valor  at  tlui  batthj  of  lowing. — Jean    Parisot   do   l^ivuleRis  \\v 

Leipsic,   bur,   being  taken  ]»risoner,  w:is  48th  grand-master  of  the  knights  uf  Mai- 

ciinducti'd  to  Borliii,  wlirn«  lie  wits  tn^at-  ta,  was  boni  in  141)4,  of  an  ancient  faiDih- 

rd  with  tJivor  and  (listim;lion.     Alter  die  lavalette,    unanimously    rlectcd    gnind- 

rotirlusion   of  tln^   gnif-nil   peart;,  Louis  master  in  1557,  showed  )iim.s«.>lf  equall\ 

XVIII  creat(!rl  him  a  kni«rht  ()f  St.  Louis,  active  and  wise  as  lieiul  of  Lis  onleraihl 

grand  c(»nlon  of  the  leVion  <»f  honor,  and  as  a  gonend.     Ilis  ninljassadors  wen- >1- 

eaptain-Iieiitenaiu  of   the    (Jniy   Muske-  niitted,  at  the  council   of  Trent,  aiiiorf 

teers.     AthT  MareJ! '20,  IHI5,  he  followed  those  of    the   most   {)owerful   monairfc^ 

the  king's  housriiold  to  the  Irontiers  of  He  restonjd  the  hitemnl  organizatiou  oi' 

Fraiiee,  .-ind  then  retired  To  his  estate  nf  his  order,  but  distinguished  himself  }Ar- 

Ilieheenurt,  near  La  IVre,  wit  hour  min-  ticularly  by  the  heroic  defence  of  Mfib 

gliiig  in  any  of  the  tiiuisa<rtions  of  the  against'Soliman  II,  wlio  attacked  it  wi^ri 

liumh-ed  days.     On  the  return  of  Louis,  a  force  of  80,000  men,   and    whom  hi' 

iif  was  iioihinated  pnsidoiit  of  the  eh.e-  Ibrced,  after  a  siege  of  several  moiilli^^ 

inral  e»)li('go  of  the  department  of  LWisne,  retina,  in  15i>5,  with  a  loss  of  more  ihw 

lieutenant-general  of  the  first  divisioti  of  20,000  men.     He  then  built  the  fuim?^ 

royal    iijot-guards,    and   member  of  the  La  Valetta  in  Malta,  n^fnsed  the  canliuai* 

et»n)mission   apjwinted    to   examine   into  hat,  and  died  in  15lW.   (S^-e  Mnltn.) 
the  eniidiM't  (»f  sueh  officers  as  had  stTv-         Lavalette,  Marie  Clmnnuis,  ixiunt  J- 

ed  fn)in  Mareh  \>0  to  July  S,  lfc!l5.     He  was  lM>rn  at   Paris,  in  17G1),  of  ol>s'iir 

was  en^ated  a  eommaiicter  of  Sr.  Loui«*  in  parents.     His  mother  wius  u  nnrs<N  oft« 

181(1,  and  presided,  in  the  course  of  the  em}doyed  by  the  famous  accoucheur  ibvi- 

same  year,  at  the  trial  of  admiral   Linois,  delocque,  who,  perceiving  the  pn>nu^n£ 

<rount  I)elaboi*!e,  &e.     In  IS'i:^,  he  wils  talents  of  the  youth,  furnished  heri^iu. 

appointed  mai-shal,  and  eonnnamh^I  the  the  means  of  giving  him  an  oil ncation  &r 

s<'i'oiid   rorp:>  de  nscn^e  <if  the  armv  in  sui>erior  to   his   birth.     Yonn"  Lavalet^- 


^]iain.     He  tlied  in  IH*^.  was  destined  for  the   clerical' profe»ii>«u 

Lvus.LN.NK,    capital    of   tho    Pays-de-    and  wore  the  habit  of  an  abbe  for  scm^* 
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but  aflerwords  took  to  the  Ktudy  of  ronipleting  his  escape.  He  hod  rocoiirse, 
nw-  The  revohition,  in  17ri>,  gave  fortliut  piirjwse,  to  three  Engii^^liiiieri — 
icrdin^tioD  to  hisainbitjun.  He  l>o-  M('j«sn<.  J(ruce  uiid  Hniehiiisoii,  and  sir 
>aiiot!icer  in  the  national  jsfiiards,and  Koben  Wilson,  who  were  already  known 
iigust,  1702,  def(Mided  the  Tuileries.  for  their  xeal  in  snp]Mm  of  the  ]>rinriples 
(Icrwardn  served  in  the  anny  of  the  of  lilK'rty,  and  for  their  liostiiily  to  the 
e  and  that  of  Italv,  with  t<iich  dis-  tyranny  exercised  hv  the  Bourbons.  Bv 
on,  that  he  rose  nijudly.  Bonaparte  means  of  tliese  gentlemen,  ho  procured 
!  him  his  aid-de-eamp,  intni.sted  him  the  imifonn  of  a  i|:enend  otlieer  in  the 
his  secret  correspondence,  and  gave  British  service,  and  repaired,  January*  7, 
in  marnago  Mile.  Beanharnaiii,  the  at  half  pa!«t  nine  at  night,  to  the  ai>art- 
I  of  Josephine.  He  ac4^omfHUiied  meiiLs  of  captain  Hutchinson.  The  next 
i])artc  to  Lg^'pt,  and,  soon  atler  the  morning,  at  sev(;n  o'clock,  he  got  into  a 
lishinent  of  the  consular  government,  cabriolet  widi  sir  Robert  Wilson,  passcil 
mode  count,  and  aconnnauder  of  the  the  l^arriers  without  being  recognised,  and 
n  of  hon«>r.  In  1814,  he  was  re-  arrived  the  following  day  at  Mo nn,  where 
mI  from  the  post-otiice  ;  but  when  liis  guide  took  leave  of  him.  He  then 
s  qnitte<l  Pru-is,  in  1815,  he  repaired  tmik  the  ruail  to  Munich,  when^  be  found 
e  otlice,  in  com{UMiy  with  girneral  Se-  an  asylum  among  iM)werful  friends  and 
UJi,  aral  summonecl  his  successor,  M.  c^innexions.  Irritated  by  his  escape,  the 
lud,  to  surrender  his  place^  only  allow-  government  had  the  cruelty  to  retain  his 
im  a  few  minutes  to  collect  his  impcrs,  wife  for  some  lime  in  ))rison,  iKM'ause  she 
It  the  same  time,  treating  him  with  had  l)een  accrssarj"  to  the  escajie  of  Iier 
;  politeness.  He  then  took  measurers  husband — a  treatment  which  disonlered 
'celerate  the  progn.*ss  of  Napoleon,  her  sc^nst's,  and  she  has  since  l)een  a  con- 
conducted  himself  with  e.vtraordina-  finned  lunatic.  Lavalette  was  {uuYloned, 
gilance  and  activity.  For  thest;  st»r-  and  returned  to  France  in  1821. 
1  he  \\us  created  a  peer  of  France  'Lavater,  John  Caspar,  was  l)on»  in 
u  2),  and  continued  in  his  office  till  1741,  nt  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  wln^re 
etum  of  the  king.  In  thcr  month  of  his  father  enjoyed  the  reMuitution  of  a  skil- 
*mlicr  following,  he  was  bnHight  to  ful  {ihysician  and  giKnl  citizen.  The 
and  condenmed  to  death  asanaccom-  s(.!veriiy  of  his  mother  somewhat  depress- 

of  Napoleon.     His  appeal  and  a[)-  ed  the  mind  of  the  boy,  who  was  endow- 

tion  for  {NinJon  having  failed,  prep-  ed  with  a  lively  imagination,  and  he  early 

OILS  for  his  execution  on  Thursday,  gave  himselfup  to  solitar}' reveries.   While 

Mnber!21,  were  making,  when  his  wife,  yet  at  s(*hooi,  he  was  {K^rbuaded  that  he 

iig  obtained  |K'rmission  to  visit  Iiim,  had  receivetl  din'ct  answers  to  his  pniy- 

?,  nn  the  SOtli,  in  a  sf;dan  chaii',  luul  ers.     II is  imngi nation,  even  at  that  eurly 

il  with  him,  attended  by  her  daughter  jierioil,  npfK-nrs  to  have  been  so  actively 

the  povernr-tfs.     Alxiut  seven  in  the  employed,  that   he  never  acquired  much 

ing,  the  two   latter  ap))eared  at  the  knowledge  of  pliilolog^'  or  classical  an- 

•er^s  ludg**,  ap|»arently  supporting  Ma-  tiquity.     In  I7(wi,  he    travelled,  in   com- 

e  lavalette,  who  was  clos<'ly  muffltMl  |miiy  with    l-'nsi'li — idb'rwards    a  distin- 

leld  a  baiidken-hief  iK-fore  her  eyes,  guished    |)ainler  in   London — to    I^'i|)sic 

exhibited  every  sym|)tom  of  die  pro-  «*uid  B«Tlin,  and  iH'came  acf{uuinted  with 

dest  distn'ss.    After  a  few  minutes,  the  tlu;  si'holars  and  theologians  of  Northern 

terof  ihe]irisK>nn;iMiired  to  Lavalettes  (Teriiiany.     in  17<»-l,  he  returned   to  his 

tnient,  where  he  found  Madame   La-  native  city,  and,  in   17(i7,  ap|M>ared  as  a 

;te  in  liis  jtlace.     Uv  set  his  turnkeys  poet  in  his  Scfuccizfrlkdrr,  which,  its  well 

kee})i'rs  in  ni<ition,  but,  in  spite  of  as  his  .'lussichtrn  in  dip  Eiciickeit  (I7(>8), 

activity,  nothing  was  fouml  but  the  gauied  him  many  admirers.     In  17ti!^  he 

If  chairj  in  which  the  young  fluiigtiter  was  ap|M)inted  one  of  tlur  ministers  at  lije 

taken  the  place  of  her  fiaher,  who  on)han  chiireh  at  Zurich.     His  siTm<ins 


ipn'sses  wen ^  sent  in   i-vi.ry  duvc-  iimi.      ln<'y  were  p 

widithe<leseripiionof IjavalitieVpi'i'-  wen*  admired  even  in  fiin'ign  eountriiw, 

who  contrived  to  lie  chisely  concealed  AH  his  airtivily  was,  in  fiict,  devote«l  to  the 

fortnight,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  sen  ice  of  religion,  mitil  he  imdernM)k  his 

|Mj|jce,  during  wliieh  time  he  iiiedi-  work  en  ph>si(»gnomy.     Ijivater  had  Im*- 

1    on   tliL*  UKx-^t  etVectual  meUiO<l  of  come  acquainted  with  a  great  huuiImt  of 
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persons,  ami  hid  lively  imajpiintioii    iiuil  works,  and  died  Junuory  2,  160L    Lm- 

k'ii  him  to  the  conclusion  tlmt  there  exisu:  ter  wiis  one  uf  the  most  virtuous  of  inni. 

a  TMiich  greater  connexion   between   tiie  so  that  a  biographer  days  of  him,  "Had 

internal  man  and  the  external  expn^-sion  he  lived  in  early  times,  he  would  uow  U* 

in  the   tace  than  is  generally  tsnp|K)sed.  adored  as  a  uaiut,  bccuuae   every  ihing 

lie  n;(hiceti  this  external  expression  of  which  the  church  requires  from  a  gaini 

dis|>osition  and  trharacttT  to  a  system,  aiul  he  had  in  |)crfection — cliiirity,loveuf  uian- 

<rtjn.'jiideivd  the  lines  of  the  countenanee  kind,  and  unrelaxing  zeal  in  tiie  cause  ot* 

11^  biir:^  indications  of  the  temper.      lie  Christ.''   He  did  much  for  pnctical  thed- 

Jiad  adopted  iliis  idea  in  17<51),  and  collect-  ogy.     Lavater  owed  little  to  learuiug,  but 

ed  the  f(!atui-es  of  distinguished   {>eople  drew  chiefly  from  himself     Ills  work  on 

Iroin  tdl  parts  of  the  world.    His  gn^at  Physiognomy  IuiJBl)eeu  aeveml  times  tnns- 

work  (in  four  volumes,  4to.),  under  the  latcd  into  English.    Of  the  EDglieb  tnnp- 

modest  title   Physio;^nomieal  Fni^tncnts  lations,  we  niay  luentiou  Uuuter's  (Loud, 

(1775  etseq.),  made  him  known  all  over  1781^,  5  voki.  4to.)     A   valuable  French 

Eiimpe.     It  was  n^ndcred  valuable  by  die  (nUtion  appeared  in  16()9  (Paria,  10  vuk>. 
numerous    portraits    it    contains,  mostly        Lavknder;  a  delightfully  fiagroutpUflZ. 

well  executed  by  some  of  the  first  cngrav-  nauvc  of  the  soutli  of  Europe,  aud  uov 

ers  of  GiTmany.     I^avater  had  added  ex-  commonly  cultivated  hi  our  gjutieu^    All 

plaiiatious,  in  a  ]M)<;tic(d  style,  full  of  en-  the  labiate  plants  arc  arouiutlc  aud  lAiuU' 

thusiastic  exclamations.      .Vs  may  easily  lating,  but  tlicse  pro|ierties  arc  iiiuxe  cx- 

be  imagined,  a  theory  so    novel    found  idtcxl  in  tliis  plant  than  in  any  other  ofllir 

warm  admirers,  who^e  zeal  often  ix;nder-  tribe,  especially  when  it  grow?  in  auvui 

cd  it  ridicnlnll^,  and  Lielitvnberg  satirized  and  sunny  exposure.      Indeed,  in  sud. 

it  in  his  Ks.say  on  (^ues  and  Tailn — one  of  situationK,  it  sometimes  coutuind  one  founL 

Jii<«  most  Kiieees^ful  compositions.     Lich-  of  its  weight  of  camphor.     To  tlie  abiui- 

t>;nberg's   exclamations    on    the    contour  dance  of  ihi»  plant  i^  actrihuted  the  eup.- 

of  a  pi^^'s  tail,  or  a  happily-adjusted  cur,  riority  of  the  honey  in  cortaiu  pen»  oi' 

equal  the  ra))tnn.'s  of  Ji^ivater  viewing  the  Kuro|>«;.     The  volatile  oil,  distilled  wa!er. 

jihysiognomy  of  an  AK-xainler.     Accord-  and  tinctun;  of  lavender,   are  much  eui- 

iuir  Tm  Lms  (.\tsf-s,  \a)>oli'OM  ileclarcd  him-  ployed  in  oHicinal    prepanitiou.s  ami  :.- 

s; if  '■  Mivirici'il,  by  Ion;:  fX])irirnce,  that  i>ei1umes.     The  llowtrs  yield  by  far  U* 

nu  nliajici*  was  to  !>»•  pLu-ed  on  tiie  ex-  greatest  proportion  of  oil. 
pre.-sioM  of  the  thcv — ^lui  opinion  which         Lavima:  a  daughter  of  king  Laiiau? 

is  j)rrliaps  iriu;  to  a  gnati-r  extent  iji  re-  and   Amata.     She  wjis  Ix^trothed  to  Isfr 

sprct  to  talents  than  «lisjK):«ition.     Lavater  nflaiion,  king  Turnup,  but,  bccausie  Uiecir- 

liinistlf  s:^ems  to  ha^e  given  up  his  theory  acle  tinlert'd  her  lather  to  niam  hertitS 

in  a  gieat  degree.      (f?i*^  Physioi^nomt/,)  foreign  prince,  she  was  given  tu  -Eir'aa 

He  puhlislHMl  sevenil  other  works,  indud-  alter  the  death  <if  Tnrnus.    (See  LaJtxw^. 

ing  poems  and  works  of  r.'ligions  instruct-  At  her  husband's  death,  she  waslert  pP-2- 

tion,  and  his  n'[>utation  botvune  so  grenr,  nant,  and,  Uring  feurtul  of  the  tyraiiu}  «•: 

that    his  jouni(^}s    n's.'mb]''(l    triumphs.  Ascauius,  her  s<in-hi-law,  she  lied  into lii 

He  refus'.'il  Inrtter  appoiutmi-rits  in  loreign  wrn>.Is,  wIh'IV   she   bniught   lorth  a  Ki. 

countrir's,  and  bccaiii*'  minister  at  St.  l*e-  cnlled  ,Kneas  Si/lvius. 
ter's  church  in  Zurich.  During  the  revrtju-         Lavimim,  or  Lwi.ni'm  ;  a  town  of  Ij- 

titui,  he  *ipokev.ith  boldness  against  th»-n»'W  ly,  siiiil  to  have  briMi  built  by  ^li^neai,  sir' 

orrbTori]iin','s,th«'.S',vis«;directory,\:c.,and  calli'd  in  lionor  of  l«'iviuia,'the  fuuihi-r* 

was  linrdly  transportcti  to  JJale,  in    ITlHi.  \\\l\\     ft  was  the  capital  of  1^'itium  .luri:: 

He  w;;.-  Mgain  s«*t  at  liberty,  but,  on  the  tli«' mgn  of -lini^as. 
i*a])tur.r   i>r   Zurich   (Sept.   'ili,   171)9),  by         i. avoi si kr,  Anthony  J^iwrc-ncr,  a  crl' ■ 

:^lrl->.•n:^  wiiile  oc.cupird  in  the  streri,  :«s-  'imti'd    I'rench  chi'mij»t,    whoso   nairr.' :* 

sisringthi'  disln'ssed,  aud  givhig  refi-esh-  coina-cU'd  with  the  antiphlogistic  lUr-r. 

lueut  to  c\ljausted  soldijTS,  he  n-ceived  a  ot'  cJHMuistry,  to  the  ive*»ption  ot   wiiJi  :■ 

s!ii;l  in  his  suJ!".*     He  lingered  alwive  a  lh>  coutrilnuCd  by  his  writings  and  du>«''>^ 

yrar,    during    which    lie    wron*    se\«'nd  irifs.     lie  was  fjoni  at  Paris,  August  h 

A.-...M-.li:i-  >.>    1i  :..ul-Korlirm--<   Ifis'-'-'re  r/.-  ^"^^'^  ""'l  ^^""^  *^»^  »«»   "f  Opuhnil  paD'UX 

/.t  K  rolm.  Il-.'r.fi.fo.  {Paris,  i;.:j2).  n.-iih.T  !i  who  gfive  liiui  a  gootl  education.     Hea-.- 

Kii^-ii.'iii  II  T  u   l''n-i;rhiuiin  ujis  In.-;  inniii.'nT :  ([uirod  an  intimate  knowletlgt*  of  the  |iiiv«- 

'■  L'-rrim"  ,i/./j.. ••.'.'•.'/  toi't  ^nti.-r  n  lifnr,,n-  .h .  :,..i|  srienrec, and  tirsi  distiniruishcd  bi'ii.- 

tvas   l-s  a/i.'/VA-  .s.r/v/v  d.;  s:i  hdl- nnvt  1 1  d,  so-i  ^^   hirlHUlg  tue   Street*.       Iwo    VOaW  afiiT, 

int'ifuUablc  chtriu."  in  i7(>8,  ho  wu9  chosoii  a  member  of  iti* 
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Muy.    About  tbia  tinio,  bu  published  to  tho.  afinptron  of  an  iiriprnvefl  RVBtom  of 

h1  tracts,  iu  jieriudicul  work?,  on  tbe  tnxafinii,   in    ronsi  qucnoe  of  whicli  be 

aia  of  gyrauni,  tbe  crystal lization  of  dn^w  up  a  work,  wlijrb  wan  published 

he  congi'lation  of  water,  on  tbundt?r,  under  tbe  title  ot*  Rirhisscs  ttrritoriulcs  de 

iironi  l)orpaIi!!^  ^'c.     Jounioys  to  dif-  ia  lYancc,  relatiiijur  to  ibc  prodnrtion  and 

t  ]inrts  of  France  furnished  bini  ina*  const  in  iption  of  the  (>ountr\'.     About  this 

H  tor  a  niineraloffical  cbait  uf  the  time,  be  was  apjininted  one  of  tbe  cuni- 

luin,  iutonded  as  the  iNisis  of  a  work  inis>jon«'rH  of  tbe  national  treasury — an 

io  revolutioDfl  of  tbe  <;loi)e,  and  tlie  oilicc  wbicli  aflnnied  bim  an  op(>ortunit>- 

ition  of  die  strata  of  tJie  earth,  our-  of  exercising  bis  sjiirit  of  Hy.steniatir  ar- 

of  which  appcsarefl  iu  the  memoirs  nui<reni(?nt.     ITis  bouse  bfcanic  a    xwt 

e  academy  ior  1772  and  17W7.    The  lubonilor}' ;  tbe  most  skilful  artists  were 

veries  of   Black,   Cavendish,    Mao  employed  tn  construct  tbe  necc«saiy  in- 

ond  Priestley,  relative  to  tbe  nature  sU'umentH  and  apjMiratusforbispbilosonb- 

istic  fluids  or  gases,  attracted  the  no-  icnl  n'siyirches.     He  bad  convenazioni  at 

of  Lavoisier,  who   entered   ou  the  bis  I mus;' twice  a  week,  at  which  were  dis- 

field  of  inquiiy,  w*ith  all  bis  charac-  cusst^d  the  theories,  o[)inions  and  discov- 

c  ardor  in  the  cause  of  science ;  and,  criL'Snf  ]t::inii.'d  contemporaries.  With  otb- 

ssing  tbe  advantage  of  a  considerable  er  tarnn'rs-jrmenil,  be  wns  condemned  to 

ic,  he  conducte<l  jiis  experiments  on  death   by   tiie  revolutiunary  tribunal  of 

ie  8e^Ie,and  obtained  liighly  interesi-  P.'U'js,  r>n  the  charge  of  beiii';  a  cousi)ira- 

'Sultii.     In  1774  appeared  Ills  Opus-  tor,  and  id' having  adnltemted  the  tobacco 

chifmiques,    comprising    a   piricnd  with  ingn-dicnts  obnoxious  to  the  health 

of  what  was  then  known  nHati\e  ti)  of  tin*    citizens,   and,   on   diis    trivolous 

US  hfidies,  with  several  nt^w  v\\t*  ri-  pn-text,  wa<  beheaded  by  the  guillotine, 

*,  remnrkabb*  for  their  ingenuity  and  iMj\y  S,  17('l.     AVben  he  found  his  fate 

acy.      D<H*tnr   Priesih.'y's  discovery  ine\i;able,  be  j)ciilioned  for  a  few  days' 

:mt  be  cidleil  depldopcistiralfii air,  iif-  ret^jiite,  in  »mler  to  make  some  interesting 

.rds  generally  termtMl  vxj/f^en  ira.?,  fur-  and  impoitant  e\)M'rim<  nis  wliich  he  had 

d  Lavoisier  with  a  fresh  sunji-ct  of  in  view :  but  this  favor  was  denied  him. 

rch;  and,  in  177H,  be  ))ublishe<l  an  jM.l^ivoiMcr  married,  in  1771,  tlicdaughtei* 

on  this  su1)Stance,  and  its  inHufrnci;  of  a  fsirmcr-genenil,  a  lady  of  agreeabk^ 

*  production  of  acids,  developing  the  manners  and  c(in'^i''entble  talents,   who 

iple  of  a  new  chemical  theory.    This  not  only  imilicif»ated  iu  her  huslmnd's  pbil- 

urtber  illustniteii  by  bis  exiHTimenis  t»soi)hicni  ivsearcbes,  but   als4>  cuhivated 

le  composition  of  water,  by  burning  the  arts  widi  great  success,  and  engrave<i 

ler  tho  oxygen  and  hydrogen  (q.  v.)  uitlibiTown  luuid  the  plates  for  one  of 

,  and  by  its  analysis  atlonling  the  bis  publicarions.     Siie  sid^secpiently    lie^ 

principles;    and    tbe   sysiem    was  came  the  wife  of  count  Rumfi  ml. 

leted  by  bis  theories  of  combustion  Lavok\,  or  Terra  fh  I^avoko  ;  a  prin- 

|and  oxidation  (see  Oxi/v^ni),  the  de-  clpailr}*  of    Naples,  boundeil    north    by 

osirion  of  atmospheric  air,  his  d^f-  Abru//o  Tltra  and  Abru/zoCitni,  cast  by 

of  caloric  (q.  v.),  anil  its  inthiencc  in  Molise.    and    IVuicipato    (.'Itra,  sf»uth  by 

!ig  tbe  solid,  li(piid  and  gnseous  states  I'rincipiito  (.'lira  and  tbe  gulf  of  Naples,  and 

dies;  and  tlie  whole  tbfory  wa^  Inlil  west  by  the  Meditermneau  and  the  Cam- 

?    the    public    in    bisKleintnrs   of  pagnadi  Roma  ;  alxjut  140  miles  in  length, 

listry,  which  ap|M  111  ^d  in  I7r!>,  and  and  !S^{  wide  whenMintadest.     It  is  popu- 

«]K^Hlily  tninslatt'<l  into  Kngli.-h  and  Ions  unA   lirtile,  yielding  abundance  of 

laniniages.      (See   Chrnnstn/^   and  com,  Avine,  «jil,  mid  other  iirodnctions  of 

irni  JVominrifttun.)      !M.    L'lvoi^i- r  Italy.    Aneimtly  it  was  called  Cani/^amV/: 

hmI   many   services  to  the  ruts  an* i  intht'mi(hUeages,the  rVr^/c/7a«yq/'t'ri/iiwr. 

:es,  liotb  in  a  public  and  prlvaio  ea-  C\iserta  is  the  capital:  ffaetathe  principal 

'.     When  the  new  svhiem  of  weigliN  port.     l*op.,  (Wri,500  ;  st\,  miles,  HilMi. 

neasnres  was   bnniVht   fiu'wanl,  hi-  J^aw.     (See  .7/;/?r?if/?>  to  this  vohime.) 

ibut»'<I  to  its  inipn»ven;ent  by  some  Law  Mrrrhnnt.  (S<'e  Commirciui  /yiir.) 

experiments  on  the   expansion  of  Lnw    of    Krcqttiou    (in     French,    Im 

s.     He  was  coiiMilted  by  ibe  nritinn-  nixaption).      When   the  situation  of  a 

uvenrlon  as  to  the  lH«^t  method  of  sUute  is  so  critical  that  the  onrumryix) were 

tacturing    n>signats,    and    si-enring  and  laws  an^  no  hmger  consldenHl  suffi- 

from  l^'ing  forged.     Iu  17!M,  the  cieiit,  eMnionliiiar)   and  mon;  energetic 

littfM*  of  tht*  I  onstitueiit  .'l^-sembly  a]>-  means  niv  employed.    Tbe  Romans  hud 

to  him  for  infonuatlon  pn*pr.nitoiT  a  f««rm  for  such  an  emergency,  which  iu- 
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vpRtnJ  tlio  two  constils  with  a  js^atly  aii^-  mujority  of  12  voices  (the  nuniber  of  Uw 

moiitod  |X)wer — *'  Vidtant  consults,  ne  quid  jury  in  usual  coses).     In  these  c&k«,  tiie 

respublica  detrimenti  capiat  (Let  the  con-  hou^feof  lords  alone  decides  upon  the  mo- 

siih9  SCO  that  the  republic  receive  no  inju-  tion  of  the  commons,  and  whoDv  whhoiA 

ry);''  and  if  this  was  not  sut!icient,  th(7  the  concurrence  of  ilie  king,  wdowruta 

ap(>ointcd  a  dictator.    The  remedy  was  to  ))ardon  is  even   circumBcribed.    nl 

otlen  wor^e  than  the  disease.    Di^potic  when  an  individual  bill  of  attiunder,  or hiS 

g«)vennnents  require  no  laws  of  exception ;  of  penalties,  is  broiiglit  forward  in  ptrik- 

in  these  the  public  power  is  always  free  ment,  then  the  introducdouof  the  actmiT 

from  the  restraints  which  are  imposed  take  place  in  the  house  of  ioids  an  well  if 

upon   it  in  constitutional  states.     In  the  in  the  house  of  commons;  aud  no  pecufiv 

latter,  certaui    cases    happt^n    in    which  legal  process  14  followed,  but  it  depoidj 

the   power  of  the  government  must  be  on  the  pleasure  of  each  house  how  the 

strengthened,  to  be  able  to  act  with  energy  fact's  "P^n  which  the  siiniinary  senteiM 

and   promptness.     In  Fhigland,  the  first  is  groundeii,  sliall  be  proved ;  uid  it  ■ 

and  most  im|>ortant  regulation,  in  such  an  only  from  considerations  of  natuxal  jusba 

erDenrency,  is  the  sus})ensiou  of  the  habfos  that  op}M)rtunity  is  granted  to  the  acfund 

corjjus  act  for  a  limited  time.    The  gov-  to  defend  himself.     Tho  sentence  itself  ii 

ennnent  can  then  take  into  custody  sus-  ])assed  by  a  simple  mujority  of  vdtta  k 

pected  and  dangerous  persons,  without  each  house,  like  other  laws;  but  it  niuiik 

folloniug    the    n;gular   ])rocess  of  law.  sanctioned  by  botii  houses  of  parliamcn, 

Til  is  suspension  is  not  a  prerogative  of  and  the  assent  of  the  king  must  be  ob> 

thf'crown,  but  can  oidy  be  granted  by  par-  tained,  as  iu  any   other  law.     In  tiiiof 

liament,  and  for  a  limited  ])eriod,  at  the  ex-  tlic  punishment,  also,  parliament  is  lOK- 

pinition  of  which  all  such  state  prisoners  nablc  to  no  csiablislieu  rule,  and  the  Rfi: 

nttist  Ik>  released,  or  subjected  to  a  formal  of  the  king  to  pardon  wholly  ccsase^  it'br 

examination.     ICven  then,  the  suspension  has  once  given  his  consenL*    Suchapnr 

does  not  protect  the  ministerial   officers  cess  has  alwa\s  something  very  odious 00 

agiiinst  the  demands  tor  indemnilication  the  face  of  it,  and,  in  pouit  oV  fact,  il  it 

for  an  unjustifiable  arrest.     TIu'm*  com-  very  rarelv  Resorted  to.     Thomas  Wtifi- 

])Iaints,  when  inade  agjiinst  the  minis:ci«  worth,  oarl  of  Statlbrd,  the  celebrated  ccut- 

of  t}j(!  king,  lire  usujdly  eonipR'hendud  in  fidential  minister  of  Charles  I,  wa.<  cm»- 

a  separate   art  of  parliament,  ealled  thr;  d(>nmed  to  death  by  this  form,  and  it  wi? 

indeinnilif  hill,  at  th«*  discussion  of  which  in  equally  criminal  and  un{>olitJi*  in  the  kill 

parliament,  the  i»|)position  |)arty  is  raretul  to  give  his  conwnt  to  this  bill  of  attaiiuW. 

to  instil  lite  a  strirt  examination  of  the  use  Tlie  same  priH*i*ss  was  introthicetl  asu^ 

which  tlie  ininistei-s  )jave  nnule  of  tluiir  the  queen,  in  ltf*20,  antl,  wholly  indopeik!- 

extraonlinary   power.     A  second  nigula-  ent  of  her  guilt  or  innooenri\  thi«  wa?  a 

tion  of  this  kind   is  the  alien   bill  (st'c  sntficient  reason  fur  n^jcctiii^  it.    Id  Ar 

^^licn  Bill),  which  invests  the  govermnent  U.  States,  no  such  h'gislative  |»owi'r  esiss 

with  a  power  over  all  foreign(;rs  <1  welling  either  in  tin;  state  or  iu  the  natioiud  ifiy 

in  EnglatuI,  such  as  <lo<!s  not  constitution-  lature.     It  is  contrary  to  the  gi*niusui': 

ally  hrhing  ti»  it,  giving  the  right  not  only  re])ublioan  gov(?mnuait.     ThLM'onstitiitio!! 

to  order  x\wm  out  of  tlie  counir)-  at  ph'as-  of  the  IT.  States  declaivs,  that  *•  No  bJllrt* 

nn*,  hilt  also  to  send  them  to  any  pait  of  attainder,   or  ex  post  Jacto    law,  sliiJl  i^ 

till' rniitinent.     liilts  of  pains  ami  penal-  pass*»tl ;"  that  "the  privilege  of  the  wris 

ii«s,  whicli  are  admissible  in  singl«^  eases,  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  Ik*  susfieuiif^ 

roiistiiiite   a  si>rt  of   law    of  exception,  imless  wIh'U,  in   cases   of   r<;lH>!Iii>u  « 

ParliaiiH'iit   niMiiitains   the   right   to   pass  invasion,  the   pulilic   safely    rff^uin^  fc' 

such  hills,  which  could  not  belong  to  it  So,  also,  excejit  ht  cases  of'ini|H\'ichmi'ni 

miller  II  corri<'t  <li\ision  of  puhlic  |M»wer,  evi.Ty  person  accused  uf  a  capital  oriuta- 

and  thus  to  pimish  individuals  without  a  mous  crime  (except  in  tho  navv  or  sni'} 

judicial  s 'iiiince.      This  is  to  Ix?  distin-  seniee)  has  a  right  to  a  trial  bv  jur>,  aiti 


as  complainant  (as  in  the  case  of  ffovernor  the  state  constitutitms  gt-nenillv  enibra^v 

llastiiigs).     There  the  Inrds  sit  formally  as  the  siune  j^rotectivo  principh  s.  '  There  i? 

a  court  of  justice;  a  full  judicial  hearing  is  also  another  principle  recognisi^nl   in  il*" 

gnnited  to  the<leti!i(lant,  and  his  con(h*m-  constinuion  of  the  I'.  StatcH,  which  isiM 

nation  cannot  be  pronounced  except  by  a  great  imj»ui1ance.     It  is  the  provision,  tiu: 
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Bive  Iwil  shall  not  be  requiret],  nor  joumols.    The  assassination  of  the  duke 

vo  fines  imposed,  nor  cnifl  and  of  B*^rry,   in  jNirticular,  was  made  the 

i  punishments  inflicted ;"  so  that,  prrtencc  for  restricting  the  libeity  of  the 

lie  present  rt>])ul)Iican  constitutions  press,  for  investing  tlio"  ministers  with  au- 

nuuont  exist  in  America,  there  can  thoritv  to  confine   persons  suspected  oi* 


he  lettns  de  cachul  [f\.  v.)  answered  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  session  of 

rses.    The  parliaments,  if  they  IH'iO.    Tlie  law  concerning  the  censor- 

ihe  royal  niandati-s,   and    priv  s?]iii)  was  renewed  in  the  session  of  ISyO, 

their  publication,  wliich  consisted  and  till  three  niontlis  after  the  commence- 

'ing  them  in  the  n.'gister  of  (mrlia-  nient  of  the  session  of  ltj21 ;  but  the  law 

iverc  at  lust  brought  to  ohedi(Micc  relating  to  the  imprisonment  of  sus])ccted 

yol  session,  or  lit  de  justice,  or  by  fM^rsons  was  tacitly  abolished.    The  last 

)  some  ol)scure  place ;  or,  if  their  laws  of  exception'  in  France  were  the 

ce  ivas  obstinate,  they  weni  dis-  famous  ordinances  of  July,  1830,  which 

as  iu  the  last  years  of  I^)u is  XV.  resulted  in  tJie  overthrow' and  expulsion 

.^r  the  stni^gle  for  legal  order,  from  of  the  Bourlmns. 

f  moderation  on  both  sides,  had  Law  of  Aa/iire,  and  of  Mttioru,    (Sec 

riiited  into  a  furious  conflict  of  jiar-  ^'aiional  LatCf  and  A'aturai  Law.) 

e  la^vs  of  exception  wore  often  Law,  Edward,  lord  Ellenborough.  (Sec 

leressar}',  though  often  used  mere-  ElUnhoroxighJ) 

ioistnnnents   ot   facrtion.     We    do  Law,  John  ;  a  celebrated  financial  pro- 

V  refer  to  illegal,  though  perhaps  jector,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  of  Edin- 

rj',  measures  (roupn  d*  4tal]  adopt-  burgh,   in  which  city    he  was  l)om  in 

extnu)n!inary  casi^   such  as  the  1081.    He  was  bred  to  no  profession,  but 

ion  of  the    legislative    IkkIv    on  liecamo  versed  in  accounts,  and  was  em- 

h  Fnictidor,  17!>7,  the  aliolition  of  ployed  in  tliosc  of  the  revenue.    For  the 

unate,  1807,  &v,    lint  the  suspen-  purpose  of  nimedying  the  deficiency  of  a 

the  constitution  (even  the  demo-  circulating  medium,  he  projected  the  cs- 

],  by  the  committee  of  public  safe-  tablishmcnt  of  a  bank,  with  paper  issues, 

liXi^  and  the  n'ndering  the  revolu-  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  all  the  lands 

tribunal  |>ernmnent,  were  g(>nuine  in  the  kingdom ;  but  this  scheme  was  re- 

'  exception.    The  n^gular  ad  minis-  jected.     In  consequence  of  a  duel,  he  fletl 

nf  the  laws  w;ls  ])n)mised  by  ever\'  from  his  country,  and  visited  Venice  and 

vemment,  but,  down  to  the  revolu-  Genoa,  from  which  cities  he  was  banished^ 

18«K),  the  promi.si*  was  not  fulfillctl.  as  a  designing  adventurer,  but,  at  length,  se- 

)erty  of  the  jiress  was  reiMjatedly  cured  the  ])atronage  of  the  regent  duke  of 

ed,  and  the  regular  course  of  jus-  Orleans,  and  estalilished  his  lumk  in  171G« 

verted  by  sp<M:ial  tribunals.     One  by  royal  authority.  It  wasatfir8tcom]>osed 

nost  riMiiarkable  laws  of  exception  of  1200  shiu'cs  of  !J0OO  livres  eacli,  wliich 

it  of  March  3,  1810,  respecting  the  soon  bore  a  premium.    This  bank  liecanie 

isoners,  by  which  the  ancient  Ut-  the  oflico  for  all  public  receipts,  and  there 

rarhet  were  again   introduced  in  \\tis annexed  to  it  a  Mississippi  company, 

full  furce.    It  was  required,  indeed,  which  had  grants  of  laud  in  Louisiana, 

ivarrant  of  the  minister  of  justice,  and  was  ex]>ected  to    realize    immense 

laiidateof  the  pri\y  council,  should  sums    by  planting  and    commerce.    In 

!  imprisonment,  which  was  to  con-  1718,  it  was  declared  a  royal  bank,  and  the 

3  longer  than  a  year ;  but  a  n;$nila-  sliares  ros(^  to  twenty  times  their  original 

e  the  AoAtfltf  corpaj  art  in  England,  value.     In  1720,  Law  was  made  comp- 

inting  to  enforce  the  ])erfomiaiice  troller-geneml  of  the  finances  ;  but  the 

B  conditions,     rnder  the  reign  of  shares  sinik  in  value  as  rapidly  as  they 

CVIII,  also,  numerous  laws  of  ex-  had  riwn.    He  was  obliged  to  resign  his 

wen>  enacted,  although  the  char-  {tost,  after  lie  had  held  it  only  five  months, 

8th)  declanvl,  "The  French  have  and  to  retirt%  first  to  a  scat  in  tlie  countrj', 

It  of  publishing  and  printing  tlieir  and  then,  for  pcreonal  safety,  to  quit  the 

s,  pn)vided  they  confonn  to  the  kingtlom.    He  carried  with  liim  a  small 

piinst   the  abusi'S  of  the  press."  |>ortion  only  of  the  vast  fortune  ho  at  one 

•atei  I  laws  of  except  ion,  the  censor-  time  passessed,  and   hved  afterwanls  in 

IS  extended  not  only  over  the  |)o-  great  olhviirity.    After  nsiting  Englaiid, 

but  oib'n  even  over  the  literary,  Holland,  Gemiany,  and  other  countricK, 
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he  finally  settled  at  Venice,  whore  ho  died  him  their  silver  palette,  in   cxirewqueixc 

in  1729,*  btill  occujued  in  vast  8c hemes,  of  iU)  merits.     During  six  years,  he  m 

and  fully  convinced  of  the  solidity  of  hits  the  sr>lc  stiiiport  of  his  fntlier  aiid  a  larf? 

system,  the  failure  of  which  he  attributed  family.    Li  1787,  the  liimily  reino\'ed  id 

entinily  to  enmity  and  {Minic.     Various  London,  audLawreiieewiwudniitied  a m- 

opinions   have  been  entertained   of  the  dent  at  tlie  royal  academy.    His  nifan^ 

merit  of  his  project ;  nnd  hy  some  it  has  been  quent  career  was  successful  and  hriliiioL 

tliou^lit  to  have  possessed  feaijibiiity,  had  it  He  was  elected  royal  assocuite  in  V^U 

Ikml'u  (*arrif>d  more  moderately  into  practice,  and,  on  the  death  of  sir  J.  Reynolds,  the  un: 

Law,  William ;  a  divine  of  the  church  year,  was  made  painter  to  tlie  king.    ITv 

of  England,  born  at  Kingcliflt',  in  North-  reputation  grew  steadily,  and  he  was  soob 

nni])ton.sliirf',  in  IGdG,  educiitt^tl  at  Email-  considered  the  first  portrait  painter  of  the 

uel  college,  Cambridge,    where  he  was  age  in  England.  His  scene  from  the  Teo- 

elected  fellow.      On    tlie    accession    of  pest  was  a  successful  attempt  at  hieuirial 

George  I,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  he  painting ;  but  that  branch   of  the  art  r^ 

vacated  his  fellowt^hip,  and  leil  the  uni-  ceivcs  too  little  encouragement  in  Eof- 

versity.    He  then  othciated  as  a  curate  in  land,  in  comparison  with  that  of  ponnil 

I^ndon,  and  as  tutor  to  Edwnnl  Gibbon,  {lainting,  to  mducc  a  successful  wnsL  m 

father  of  the  iiistorian.    Mrs.  Hester  (iil>-  tlie  latter  de|)artment,  to  cultivate  the  fa- 

bon,  aunt  of  the  same  eminent  individual,  mer.    In  1815,  he  was  kniglited  \ty  ^ 

and  Mrs.  Elizai>cth  Hutchinson,  fonned  a  prince  resent,  who  also  employed  himn 

joint  establishment,  of  which  he  became  take  tlie  likenesses  of  tJie  sovereigns,  ud 

a  member,  at  his  native  village  of  King-  the  most  distinguished   persons  of  ibdr 

cUf!e,  where  he  died  in  17G1.    The  ymt-  suite.    During  their  visit  to  England,  k 

ings  of  Mr.  Law,  although  in  nmuy  res]>ects  finished  the  portrait  of  the  king  ot  Pmnii. 

excellent,  partake  of  a  gloominess  and  se-  and  went  to  Aix-la-Chnpelle,  seven!  tmo 

verity,  tinged  with  a  mysticism  and  enthu-  afterwards,  to  paint  Alexander;  tbedcek 

siosm,  that  the  study  of  the  writuigs  of  Ja-  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  completed  ifae 

cob  Hohmc  did  n(»t  fail  to  increase.    The  portraits  of  the  emperor,  tlie  archdubL 

Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life,  is  3f  ettemich,  &c.,  and,  in  Rome,  painird 

deemed,  lioth  by  doctor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Pius  Vll  and  canliiial   Gonaalvi.    On  bff 

Giblion,  one  of  the  most  (iowerful  works  return  to  England,  he  was  elected  pnsi- 

of  devotion  in  the  Kngiish  language,  as  is  dent  of  the  royal  academy,  as  succei^xc^ 

also  his  Pnictiral  Treatise  on  (.'hrisiianity,  West.  (q.  v.)    This  office  he  held  (ill  fc 

whieh    uboundH  with    satire,  ^pirit,  and  death,  which  occurred   suddenly,  Ju.7. 

knowletlgo  of  life.     He  also  wrote  some  18130.      His   portraits    are    striking:  lik^ 

other  works,  nnd  published  translations  of  nesscs,  and  display  a  Imid  and  fre**  in- 

his  favorite  Bohnie.    (Set?  his  Life,  by  cil;  but  they  are,  particularly    hi^  W 

Tighe,  and  (libUin's  Meimirs  of  himself.)  on<»8,  chargeable  witli  niannori'sni,  aiklac^ 

Lawrence, sir  Thomas,  a  distinguished  not  considered  to  l>e successfid  in  expw*- 

English  portrait  painter,  was  bom  at  Hris-  ing  the  nicer  shades  of  chanioter.    Infcfe 

tol,  in  17<>1».  His  t'afher  was  an  mn-keeper,  dniwing,  there  is  a  want  of  accuracy  ttJ 

and  the  artist  very  early  exiiibited  j)rfM>ls  finish.     HLs  income,    for  the  la^  twrt.^ 

of  his  talent  for  the  art :  he  is  sfiid  to  have  years  of  his  life,  was  from    £10,000  n 

sketched  portraits  very  successfully  in  his  £20,000  ;  but  he  dietl  ^wor,  owing  to  te 

fiiWi  year.     At  the  age  of  six,  he  was  sent  zeal  to  |)ossesH  the  tirst-rate  productiotf 

to  school,  where  he  remained  two  years ;  of  his  art,  which  he  purrliasetl  a!  ■? 

and  iliis,  with  the  excejjtion  of  a  few  les-  price.     The  jK^rsonul  ap^H'arance  of  if 

sons  subseqnonily,  in  Latin  and  Freneh,  Thomas  Ijawrence  was  striking  and  a^ 

coiKstitutt'd   his   whole    education.      His  able.     His    countenance  bore  a  nuii^ 

fatluT  would  not  even  jjennit  him  to  Ikj  resemblance  to  that  of  Canning,  ind  ^ 

instructed  in  drawing,  declaring  that  his  wasalwayspleascd  when  this  resenibliD^ 

g«'nius  wcudd  be  enini)M.vl  by  the  n>stniint  was  ol)8erved.     He  was  stiii lious  in  Jn* 

of  rules.      Vouiig    Lawn-nce,  however,  and  went  Intyond  the   limits  of  ciflwrt 

had  acct'ss  to  the  galleries  of  some  of  the  taste  in  this  {mrticular.     A  h>ok  of  i*tiW 

neighlM)ring  gentry,  in  which  he  employed  melancholy  was  always  ii|Km  his  frarji** 

}iinis4'lf  in   copying  historical  and  <itiier  and  then*  was  a  resth^ssuess  in  his  niatii^-' 

pH'ces.     In    17H*2,  liis  father  removed  to  that  bes(>oke  an  unquiet  spirit. 
JJath,  where  his  son  was  mu<*h  einpl<»yed         Lawrence,    James,     a     distiiifiiiia'^' 

in  taking  portraits  in  eni\on;  and,  liaving  American  naval  commander,  was  Ixw*, 

made  a  copy  of  the  Transtigu ration,  l>y  Ihirlington,   New  Jen««n-,   in    17^1.    B" 

iinjdiarl,  the  society  of  arts  iMistowed  on  cariy  manifested  a  strong  predileriiot  k 
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;  but  his  father,  who  was  a  lawyer,  to  repnur  to  Boston,  and  take  command 

xiotis  that  he  should  nursue  his  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake.    This  he  did 

ofesBion ;  and,  when  only  13  years  witli  great  regret,  as  tlie  Che8a{)eake  was 

he  commenced  the  study  of  the  one  of  the  worat  shi|)s  in  the  navy.    He 

it  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  been  but  a  sliort  time  at  Boston, 

the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  in  when  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  captain 

In  1801,  the  TripoU  war  having  Brooke,  appeare<l  lx?fore  the  haxiK>r,  and 

need,  he  was  promoted,  and,  in  defied  the  Chesapeake  to  combat.    Law- 

ras  sent  out  to  the  Mediterranean,  rcnce  did  not  refuse  the  challenge,  al- 

irst  lieutenant  of  the  schooner  En-  though  his  ship  was  for  from  being  in  a 

.     While  there,  he  performed  a  condition  for  action ;  and,  June  1,  1813, 

uous  part  h\  the  destruction  of  the  he  sailed  out  of  the  harbor,  and  engaged 

Philaaelphia,  whiclLhad  been  cap-  his  opponent    After  the  ships  had  ex- 

ly  the  TripolitansT  In  the  same  chanced  several  broadades,  and  La>\Tcncc 

i  was  invested  witii  the  temporary  had  been  wounded  in  die  Ic^g,  he  called 

nd  of  the  Knteri'risc,  during  the  his  boanlers,  when  he  received  a  musket- 

dmeiit  of  Tri}K)li  by  commodore  Iwll  in  his  Imdy.    At  the  tnme  time,  the 

all  the  ships  of  tlie  squadron  l)eing  enemy  l>oarded,  and,  afl*T  a  desperate 

ed  to  cover  the  lioats  during  the  resistance,  succeeded  in  taking  possessiou 

and  so  well  did  he  execute  his  of  the  stiip.  Almost  all  the  onicers  of  the 
lift  the  commodore  could  not  re-  (^hesapcake  were  eitlier  killed  or  wound- 
he  expres<sion  of  his  thanks,  lie  ed.  The  last  exclamation  of  Lawrence, 
mI  in  the  Mediterranean  three  as  they  were  carrying  him  below,  afler  tlic 
md  then  returned  with  Preble  to  fatal  wound,  was,  **  Don*t  give  up  the 

States,  having  ])reviousiy  l)een  ship."  He  lingered  for  four  days  in  in- 
red  to  the  frisate  John  Adnins,  as  tense  jiain,  and  ex])irrd  on  tlie  5th  of 
utenant.  In  June,  1810,  war  was  June.  He  was  buried  at  HalitiLx,  with 
I  between  Great  Britain  and  the  every  mark  of  honor. 
BS,  and  I^wrence,  at  the  time  in  Lawrence,  St.  ;  u  Roman  deacon,  and 
nd  of  the  Momct,  a  few  days  afler-  inurtyr,  who,  when  his  bishop,  Sixtus,  was 
failed  with  a  S4{ua(lrou  under  die  led  to  deatii,  cried  out,  "  Whidicr  dost 
>f  com  nio«lore  Rogers,  for  die  pur-  thou  go,  father,  without  diy  son?"  The 
f  intercepnng  the  Jamaica  fleet,  bishop  onlered  him  to  remain,  and  to  take 
;turuc<l,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  rare  of  the  treasures  of  die  church  ;  but 
ig  month,  to  Bosjton,  without  hav-  he  was  arrested,  nnd  ordered  to.  give  up 
•n  able  to  uccomplisih  their  object,  these  treasures.  He  asked  for  three  days' 
ice  then  accom)mnied  coinmotlore  resjiite,  during  which  he  railed  together 
dge  on  u  cruise  to  the  Eiist  Indies ;  nil  die  poor  and  sirk,  whom  he  showed  to 
y  sejNiratod  near  St.  Salvailor,  on  the  satelliti^  of  die  em|)eror,  as  those 
St  of^  Brazil,  the  Hornet  remaining  whose  supfiort  secured  t;*easure  in  heav- 
>  blockade  a  British  ship  of  war,  en.  The  instrument  of  his  murtynloni 
ritli  sjiecie,  till  compelled  to  redre  was  a  gridiron,  on  which  he  was  burned  to 
urival  of  a  seventy -four.  Feb.  24,  <lealli,  in  254.  (See  Escuriid,)  His  day, 
le  Hornet  fell  in  with  the  brig  Pea-  in  the  Catholic  ciiurcb,  is  August  10. 
iptain  Peake,  which  she  took  afler  Lawrence,  St.  This  river,  one  of  die 
IS  action  of  15  minutes.  Tliis  ves-  largest  in  the  world,  is  the  outlet  by  which 
1  deemed  one  of  tlir  tinest  of  her  the  woters  of  the  gn^ut  lakes  Siqierior, 

die  British  navy.     In  the  number  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie  and  Ontario   arc 

men  and  guns,  slii>  wus  somewhat  |>oured  into  die  oce^in  through  the  gulf  of 

to  the  Horiitt.  r^Ii»?  sunk  befortj  St.  Lawrence.  In  different  parts  of  its 
prisoners  c^iuld  be  removed.  The  course,  it  is  known  by  d if len^nt  .names, 
vas  considerably  damaged  in  the  From  the  sc;a  to  lake  Ontario,  it  is  called 
and  sails,  but  her  hull  was  scrarrely  St,  Latorence;  but  the  name  Cateraqui,  or 
LawTi'iice  returned  to  the  II.  States,  Iroquois,  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  jMUt 
he  MOB  welcomed  widi  the  ap-  lietween  Montreal  luid  lake  Ontario.  lie- 
due  to  his  conduct ;  but  the  most  tw«;en  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  it  is  culled 
jle  eulog>'  In^stowed  upon  it,  was  JViagara  river ;  lietween  lakes  Erie  and 
ml  hi  a  letter,  published   by  the  St.  (^lair,  Detroit  river ;  Iwtwi'en  lakes  St. 

of  die  Pracock,  expix'ssing*  dieir  Cluir  antl  Huron,  St,  Clair's  riv«*r;   Iw- 

le  for  die  consideration  and  kiii<l-  tween    lakes    Huron    onii    Su|K'riur,  St. 

ith  which  they  lm<i  been  tnuited.  Mnrtfs  river,  or  the  n^'arroiai^    formuig 

afler  liis  return,  h>^  was  ordered  thus  an  uuhiterrupted  connexion  of  up- 
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wards  of  2000  niilos.     It  i.<  navignbic  lor  inn,   Lvblana) ;   rapirol   of  tlic  Austmn 

M\is  of  the   line  to  Quebec,  al>oiit  400  ducby  of  Camiohi,  tbe  seat  of  the  rhH 

miles,  and  to  Montreal  for  sliiiM  of  (fOO  inifx-rial  guUrnium,  in   the   kin^ilou  of 

tons,  5H0  miles.    The  distance  fmm  Mon-  lllyria,  for  Ciiniiola  and  Carinihia,  ski 

inml  to  hike  Ontario  is  190  or  200  miles^.  of    a    priuce-birihop,   &c.      In    oucinrs 

Tiio  tide  flows  up  as  far  as  Three  Rivers,  times,  it  was  called  .lumona,  and  w  i 

its  breaihh  l.>etweeii  Montn;al  and  Que-  considerable  city  in   the   Viudeliciao  B- 

l>cc  is  from  half  a  mile  to  four  miles ;  the  lyriiu    It  contains,  at  present,  86t>  Imriml 

averajire  breadth,  alraut  two  miles.    He-  with  11,500  inhabitants,  who  sneak  (fle^ 

low  Quebec,  it  ^dually  widens,  till  it  man,  Italian^  mo<Ieni  Greek,  ana  Frcnrh. 

enters  the  gulf,  where,  from  cape  Rosier  to  Tlie  lower  class  sficak  the  Illvrian-Viit- 

the  Mingan  settlement,  on  the  I>abnidor  delirian  dialect,  which  differs  little  fim 

coast,  it  is  aI>out  J  05  miles  in  breadth,  the  Croatian  and  Istrian.     It  carTiei<  ob 

The  country  through  which  it  flows,  fri>iii  considerable    commerce     with     Vieiiu, 

the  lake  to  the  gidf,  is  ^enendly  fi.*rtile,  Venice,  Kavaria,  CoiiKtanrinople.     From 

and  much  of  it  well  cultivated,  and  rapid-  IHOi)  to  I81i},  it  was  tli«f  residence  of  the 

ly  improving ;  on  Ixjth  sid<»s,  the  pn»s|ject  Fn-nch  govrninr-wnrnil  of  the  lllyna 

id  deli^htfid :  numerous  villa;,'es,  for  the  pnivinccs.    The  city  Ikis  Ijccoine  rcuaHi- 

most  purt  built  muud  a  handsome  stone  :ii.ilt\  of  late^  on  account  of  the  cougre^ 

ehurch,  invitt?    the    traveller's    altentioii,  lioMeu  here,  from  January  !Ai,   lc'21,  M 

while  single  housvs  ami  farms  appear  at  3Iny  of  th(j  sjime  year.      In   the  aitirlp 

agreeable^  distances.    The  riv*:r  in  several  Confi^rvss,  the  ivM'tiii  congressional  priliae^ 

])lac.es  s])roads  out  into  larfro  lakes,  as  lake  nnd  the  conse(|uences  of  the  congri^  •( 

Sl  Francis,  j:?t.  Loui.-<,  and  Deux  Mon-  hnylmeh,  are  discus&ied.       'lliis  consma 

tagnes  ;  and  there  an.^  numerous  islands,  forms  a  conspicuous  epoch  iu  tlie  liis:'^ 

shoals  and  rapids.     From  the  bejrinning  of  of  }K)litirs,  ns  it  Mas  lieiv^  that  the  right  ci' 

December  to  the  mid  die  of  A  i)ri(,  the  navi-  urmod  intenvntion  (see  //i/trrenfion)  ns 

<r!itioii  is  totally  sus])en<led  by  frost.     Tin;  regidarly  pHK-kiimed   fiiid    received  intt 

brr^iiking  up  of  the  ice  in  thi;  spriiifi;  is  the  national  law  (»f  Kurope.    RuiS^Aitf- 

drsi',ribed  as  a  magiiiiicent  scene.  tria  and  Prus.sia  dt»clarf>ti  that  they  vrouU 

Lawrknce, St., (rULF  of;  a  ^df  which  never  alNuidon  tluwe   principles,  but  tbf 

reorivfS  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawn-nce,  j'ear   1830  made  scmie    change  in  their 

li)rmei  I  between  the  western  part  of  New-  [lolicy.     Fiiigland  deelareii  (Catnlen-aeLli 

tl MM  1(1  Ian d,  tii»M>aslrrn  shores  of  Labra<lor,  letter,  January  ID,  lf*21)   tJiat  it  couU  m£ 

tho  e;L-;:rMii  cxtn-mity  of  \ew  Jinmswick,  ajifree  to  such  principles. — Set,?    Bipiotia 

part  of  Nova  Scotiji,  and   tin*   is]an<l  of  J)u  Collides  de  Tropnau  (Paris,  ]!S*31).biki 

("ape  Ibt^ton.     It  communicates  with  the  the  iirtieles  //«///,  SicilicSj   Tht   Tiro, &ul 

Ailantie  by  ihriio  pass/ij^es, — tm  the  north,  Sardinia;    see  *  also  the   article    FrerJ^ 

by  the  straits  of  iJt^lleisIe,  l)etween  Labra-  Huston/  of. 

<lor  and   Newfoundland;  on   the  south-        Layman  (from  the  C»n?ek  >.iw.  iieffle; 

east,  by  the  pass'ijre  between  cape  Ray  .dignities,  since   the   thii-d  ceiitun",  tveff 

an<l  Newfoundland;  and  by  the  ^ut  of  p<'rson  notaclerpvmau. — AniongpointrR 

Csuisti,  which  cHvides  ('ape  Breton  from  it  signilies  a  small  stiituo,  whose?  joints 2i* 

Nova  Scotia.     The  distance  from    cajjc  so  formt il,  that  it  may  hu  put  into  auya> 

KositT  to  cajH»  Kay  is  7D  leagues;  Irom  titude,  for  the  puqiose    of  adjustixu;' lV 

Nova  Scotiji  to  Labrjdor,  KHJ.  <iraper}"  of  fipun*s. 

liAY  (trnin  the  An<?lo-Saxon  wonl  lei/)]         Laynez,  Jame>-,  tlir  second  .i:^'nrfaJflf 

iIh!  nam."  of  an  ancient  elejriac  kind  of  the  Josuiis  (rj.  v.),  and  the  n>a]  tnundrrtf 

I'rench  lyric  poetry,  formerly  much  imi-  thr  policy  and  organization  <»f  the  socicn. 

Tat'Ml  by  the  I'ngiish.     The  lai/  is  sai<l  to  was  born  at  Almancario,  near  Sii.'i;'-.'iA 

have  lKM;n  ll»rnn"d  on  the  model  of  tlie  in  Castile,  in  15r.2.     Ho  studied  at  .U^ 

trocliai.'  Mfrsj's  of  tin*   (Ireok   anil   I^atin  The  fiune  of  I<rnatius  Linola's  n-liooEJ 

tnujf(rdirs.    Tiu'pr  wi  n'  two  sorts  of  lays;  zeal,  and  the  desire  of  hecoiiiiii;;  an]i«iEt- 

the  greater,  wliich  consisted  of  J*4  couplets  ed  with    him,  luid,  at  the  same  tiine.  d 

of  versi's,  in  diifertuit  measurt^s  ;  and  the  j)nrsuuig  his  own  studies,  l«»d  Layuez  R 

l«'sser.  I'ompri-ing  hi  or '-iO  vers«'s.     The  Paris,  whei'e  Loyola  was  then  rv'siilin^. is 

word /«?/ is  now  gcM«raIIy  applied  to  any  onler  to  escajKi  the  |H^rbecutioii  (»f  tlic  ic- 

Kttle  melancholy  song  or  air,  and  is,  for  quisition.     An  intiuiacy  wats  soon  limn^  Ih 

t)h>  most  part,  usimI  in  that  sense  by  Cliau-  lM*tween  tlics(»  two  zealots,  and  li»e\  »^  lA 

»'T,  SpeiisiT,  Milton,  Walhr,  IMdeii,  and  termined  to  go  to  Turkey,  and  pivachtiK  1^^ 

i'ther  i:las»*ical  lliiglish  poet?.  gospel   to   the   infldels.     A  war  with  '^  \^ 

L\iUAcn(in  Italian, /«t/&{ir7i}i7:  in  Illyr-  Porte  deieatud  tJiis  phui  ;   and,  wiiiJe  st 
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in  1590,  they  ibmied  tlie  project  \iy  mcjinB  of  wiiich  party,  a  portion  of 

ushing  a  tioci<;ty,  ilie  principul  aim  their  foniuT  estates  was  re^ton-d  to  them. 

I  should  be  the  education  of  tlie  In  Poland,  where  tlicy  an;  called  fathers 

n  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Roman  of  the  missiorij  they  an?  most  niinierouy, 

;ind  the  prevention  of  the  spn*nd  and  liave  grt^t  inflnene*?,  n»  teachers  in 

new  opinions.      Layncz,    more  the  seminaries  and  as  spiritual  cen^or^ 

learned,  niiined  and  dexterous  They  maintain  their  ancient  monaHtorics, 

yola,  had  the  princijMi]  share  ifi  and  tlie  liaekward  stare  of  s4Menre,  hi  that 

ation  of  this  plan,  and  his  di^in-  cxmntn',  is,  in  some  measure,  to  be  as4Trih- 

lesH,  his  zeal  and  activity,  were  ed  to  tlieir  influence,     [n  Spain,  also,  this 

'ipal  causes  of  the  snccesi$  of  thc^  onler  has  flourished,  thongli  the  influence 

itution.    Afler  theoixkT  hadli>fH>n  of  the  Ijozarites  there  has  not  been  so 

d  by  Paul  ill  (1540),  and  Loyola,  ^reat.    Austria  has  admitted  them  more 

vquest  of  Laynez,  had  been  a])-  nieently. 

the  first  ji^enend,  he  made  many  Lazahus  ;  the  name  of  a  leprous  be^r. 

ibr  the  purpose  of  exteiwlin*;  the  gar  mentioned  in  sacred  history.   (Liike 

)f  the  Jesuits  and  exerted  him  xvi,  20.)    The  memory  of  a  monk  of  this 

I  ffruat  activity,  in  the  cause  of  the  name,  belonging  to  the  ninth  century,  is 

he  council  of  Tnriit.    He  R'fus<'d  celebrated  by  tlie  Koinan  chiircli  (Feb.  21 ), 

nal's  hat,  which  was  oflTi'red  him  because  neither  the  threats  nor  the  vio- 

iV.     In  J558,  he  sueruetli'd  Lny-  U-nce  of  Theophilus,  emperor  of  Ctinstan- 

•neml  of  the  order.     In  15GI,  he  tinople,  could  prevent  him  from  painting 

Prance  with  the  c^nrdiual  Frrram,  images  of  the  saints.    Tlie  foniier  af^er- 

him  in  exriqmting  heresy.    Still  wanis  Iweame  patron  of  the  sick,  piu*- 

do  him  the  justice  to  sny,  that  he  tieularly  of  lepers,  and  in  Palestine  was 

[>nly  one  at  the  notorious  coiifiT-  histituted  the  order  of  5!?t.  I^ztuiis,  whosi; 

Poissy,  who  listenod  at  all  to  the  meml)ers,  culled  knighls  hospitallers  of  St. 

rea.son  and  mercy.    The  estal)-  Lazanis  of  Jcrusalnn,  took  care  chiefly  of 

of  the  Jesuits  in  F'rance,  altlioiiph  }>ersons  ndlicted  with  the  leprosy.    This 

ic  restrictions  (st^e  Jesuit),  w.'L<tlic  dist^nse  was  sprea<l  in  Eurojie  by  tlie  crii- 

tJilM  journey.    After  U'tynez  had  sudens;  and  the  hosnitals,  which,  till  the 

in  establishing,  at  liie  thin!  coun-  thirteenth  century,  were  frequently  estab- 

t?nt,  the  supn-inacy  of  the  bishop  lished  for  lejM^rs,  receive*!  the  name  of 

L'  over  the  other  bishops,  he  re-  lazaniios^  which,  at  u  later  perio<l,  wasex- 

^  Rome,  when^  hv  <l(tvoted  him-  tended  to  all  hospitals,  (q.  v.) 

le  direction  and  extf^nsi**!!  of  his  LAzrrjTi:  is   rarely  found  in  perfect 

lie  died  then^  Januiu>'  19, 15(j5,  crj'stals,  more  often  granular,  or  in  pieces 

e  of  5^3.  not  exceeding  \\\v  size  of  a  hazel-nut    It 

LF.TTo  ;  a  publi(*  building,  hospital  is  s<jmfwhat  trmshiccnt,  of  a  fine  blue 

louse,  for  the  recepii<»n  of  tliose  color,  of  dilfereiit  shades  ;  nearly  as  hard 

with  contagious  <list(rnipers.     It  as  quiirtz.     Its  primary  form  is  a  right 

Hirticuliirly  applied  to  buildings  in  rhombic  prism  ;  the  direction  of  itecleay- 

luarantine   is    p('rf<>nne<l.      (See  ages  has  not  been  detennined  ;  gp<;cilic 

me^PlofTvey  Vrllow  F(vrr.)  gnivity,  M5.     Ket^ont  the  blow-piin;,  it 

iiTjES,  or  Fathers  ok  St.  Lazv-  intumcsces  a  litth*,  and  nssinnes  a  glassy 

''ranee  ;  the  priests  of  the  mi^>siorl  :i p[ lee ranee,  av hen;  the  heat  hasUien  high- 


oso  of  supporting  missions ;  but,  row    wins,    traversing    clay-sLite,    with 

countries,  they  have  effcctrd  less  (piartz,  in  Salzburg. 

?r  onUirs  establislnMl  for  tbesrime        I^zzarom  ;  a  class  of  pereons  in  No- 

Iii  China,  rhcy  have  still  a  mis-  pies  (formeriy  al)out  40,000),  without  em- 

I  France,  they  survived  the  revo-  ploymer.t  or  home,  and  without  any  set- 

,n«l,  in  \Sh\  were  restored,  by  a  tied  means  of  support,  tlie  gn^atest  |Mirt  of 

linance,  to  their  «>riginiil  destiiia-  them  living  for  the  whole  year,  both  day 

C4M)Unt  of  their  ser\  ices  in  the  care  and  night,  in  the  streets  and  public  pkic^ 

)untr>'  iieople.   lU?fore  July,  IH^V),  The    extreme    fmitfulness    of  tlie    soil, 

inguished  themselves  as  the  most  which  renders  subsistence  very  easy,  the 

nissionaries,  udlierenUs  and   in-  extroonlinary  tcmpcraneo  of  the  inliabit- 

in  the  senice  of  tlie  ultra-party  ;  outs,  the  wannih  of  the  cUnute,  and  the 

II.  39 
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indolence  which  it  produces,  have  given  the  salts  of  the  lead.    If  the  prof 

rise  to  this  claea  of  men.  The;  httic  wliich  inemUic  l<jud,l)esuhj(!cted,duniig 

IS  aI)sohjtely  necessary,  they  easily  pi«k  tc»  the  licat  of  a  niverhcmtory  f 

up,  in  the  ca|iacity  of  n1e^«8(?nger^  jwrters  }NLSift>t3  to  the  condition  of  red  ■ 

and    day-]alion;ns    without    hanl    work,  what  is  connnonly  called  mim'ii 

Hence,  in  Rpiic  of  1  heir  ^nx;at  nun iImt,  they  Icofl.    This  is  n*^^led  hy  dortc 

are  extn'niely  gofMl-natiinMl  and  ]M'arcfiii,  8on  as  a  mixture  of  the  protoxide 

and  mildly  put  up  with  insults  and  prove-  toxide  of  lead.    Ailertln.'  protoxii 

cations  from  the  other  rliLss^^s.     In  Naples  anited  hy  acetic  acid,  tin?  deuUu 

is  found  tivvry  lU'm^  which  can  make  such  diu-k  rod  color,  rcmains.     Its  coi 

a  life.  ])racti(*al>le  ;  hence  a  /otzaron^^  never  is,  in  11(>  })arts,  104  lead,  12  og^'g 

Ic:ives  the  city  without  the  most  ])ressiu;;  peroxide  of  lead  i»  ionncd  by  paa 

necessity,    'f  he  dcsin;  of  property  and  of  rine  gits  throu^^h  a  solution  of  i 

more  of  the  comforts  of  liii',  witli  more  k«id.     Its  col«)r  is  Imiwn.     Hea 

industrious  hahits,  was  firsf  introduced  eRitely,cs[U'cially  with  the  additi 

anion^  these  ]M^ople  ui  mo<Iom  times,  un-  ])huric  acid,  it  gives  out  oxyget 

der  the  reign  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  when  comes  deutoxide,  and  at  a  chern 

they  wen'  emphiyed  in  making  excava-  it  ]mss<.*8  to  the  state  of  the  proto 

lions,  &C..,  and  n'ceived  })art  of  their  jMiy  puts  contain  104  of  lead.     Jjcai 

in  domestic  utr^nsils  and  furniture,  that  compound  with  chlorine,  as  it  is 

they  might  hecome  accustomed  to  a  home,  at  pnrstmt,  in  the  ratio  of  104  of  I 

They  were  also  collectiMl  in  villages, where  to  30  of  the  latter.     The  iniion  i 

it  was  intended  to  educate  their  children,  by  exposing  the  metal  in  thin  pli 

Th(*  |K)liee  regulations  of  king  Joachim  action  of  chlorine  giis,  or,  more 

(Munit)  also  contrihutcvl  to  improve  their  adding  munatic  acid,  or  a  sohitki 

comiition.       The  Inzzaroni  consist(.*d  at  mon  salt,  to  the  acetate  or  iiitrai 

first  princi()ally  of  sick  ]N.'rs(ins  fntm  the  dlssolveil  in  water.     Tliis  cklori 

lowest  class,  who,  after  leaving  the  hos-  a  temiM.'nktur(^  ImiIow  rodness,  a 

pitals,  retiuned  their  wretched  clothes,  and  as  it  c^iols,  a  stMui-tnuispnrent,  h( 

were  ln'nce  called  lazzaroni,  jm^  l)eing  un-  somt^timed  called  horn  Uad,  or 

der  the  protection  of  St  Laz;irus.  coriieitm.     It  hears  a  full  red  he 

liKAi)  is  a  m»*ial  verj-  anei«>ntly  known  ;  vessels  without  subliming.     Tli 

it  is  ofn'ii   mentioned   hy  Mowjs.     Its  al-  vdWvd  vumrnlj  or  patent  if elhtc  [ 

ch"iniord   name  w:is  Salurnus.     It  has  a  suh-muriale  of  Uari),  i<  a  rnin\-io 

bluish-LM-ay  eolor,  ;iMd,  wlirn  recently  cut,  chloride  an<l  pmtoxid*^  of  h-ad. 

a  strong  nn'tallie    lustro;  hut  it  soon  tar-  j)anMl  t'or  the  pur|Kis<>s  of  the  a 

iiishes  tVom  r.\[»'isiin'  to  tli"  air  ;  specific  action  of  mojstcnrd  soa-salt  or 

gni\ity,  1 1.:r)S.     It  is  sot^,  Ibxihle  and  in-  by  wliicli  means  a  |H)rtinii  f»f  the 

el:L»itic.     It  is  malleahle  arnl  dueiilt*.     In  is  converts mI  into  eh loiidi:  of  leu 

tt'iiacity,  it  is  inft  nor  to  all  ductile  mrtals.  ]);uiit  litilf  ns«'il,  howtrver,  in  roi 

It  s'lils  paper  nmi  the  fingers,  im[)aits  a  of  the   pn't*enMnM»   given   to  tJi 

slight  fbJto,  and  emits,  by  frirtion,  a  pe-  yellow.     An  ioMde  of  Ictvi  i^*  vn^ 

culiar  siiH'll.     It  is  a  good  coiulmrtor  of  iiy  mingling  a  solution  of  bydri 

heat,  mrhs  al  iiW  Talir.,  and,  when  co(»l-  or  hydriodate  of  ])otass;i,  %\  ith  tl 

ed,   slowly   crystallizes    in    quadnuigular  or  nitrat*'  of  lead  dissidved   in  i 

Iiyrninids.     It  is   hut   slowly  atfeirted   hy  is  of  a  rich  yellow  color,  and  is 

tlu'  ainiosphcre  at  common  U-mpenituns;  from  hoiling  watrr  on  ctK»lirig,  i 

but,  whi'ii  maintaiiird  in  a  state  of  tiisioii,  line   gniins  of  a  brilliant    hisin 

it  alisorbsoxygiiinipidly,  and  is  converted  comhinrs     with    sulpliiirit*     pin 

into  a  dull-j;i-ay  dr«»s  or  powiler.     Whi-n  The  sidphunt  may    be  made  b 

this  dross  is  lu-ated  to  a  low  ignition,  it  Im»-  healing  lead  an-l  sulphur  tOLTli 

comi's  of  a  dull-yc'Ilow  »oI»»r,  and  is  called  the  action  of  sul|)hunned  liydn% 

common  nuu.firo't :  and,  by  a  higlnT  ln"at  Kilt   of  KnkI.     It   is  an  abim.lai 


grii.     It  is  insoluhlcr  in  water,  m»'lts  ar  ig-  cruril)l«\  or  by  heating  erjiial  ]ViStf\ 

nition,  and  is  nnrlianged  hy  heat  in  clos<'.  filings  and   phosphoric    jrlass  wit 

vcssfls.     NVIh'U  it  contains  al)out  lour  per  eiglnli   of  clKin-oal   |>owdir.    It 

ernt.  of  carl)onic  acid,  it  is  called /lY/i/zrg-r.  intt) //iwnW,  and  is  com|H>sedof^ 

It  unites  with  acids,  and  is  tlie  haso  of  ail  12  photi])horus.    As  respects  tlK>  b 
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I  lead  and  the  oxides,  it  is  well  os  follows:  180  pounds  of  lead  are  cal- 

tfaat  the  former  is  much  employcil  cined  for  eight  liount  upon  the  hearth  of  a 

irts,  particularly  for  buildings  ond  cu|X)la  furuuco,  and,  Ijeing  constantly  stir- 

I.    For  the  lirst  of  tliese  uses  it  Iiuh  red,  it  is  then  left  in  the  funiuce  lor  16 

advantages.     It  is  easily  worked  hours,  and  only  stirred  at  intervals.    This 

ly  sha{)e,  on  account  of  its  groat  calcined  lead,  or  mai>sirot,  is  ground  in  a 

S  and   is  sufficiently  malleable  to  mill  with  water,  washed  on  tub](?s,and,bi>- 

ro  edges  over  each  other,  so  as  to  ing  dried,  is  put  into  stune  ])ots,  of  such  a 

it  water-tight,   without  soldering,  size.  Unit  *J2  pounds  iill  them  somewhat 

a  ver}' great  advantage ;  since,  when  more  than  one  quuri«*r  full.    Several  of 

ire  soldered  together,  the  ex[>ansion  tht^se  puts  are  laid  horizontally  in  the  color 

itractiun,  by  a  change  of  temprm-  funiace,  so  tlmt  llie  flame  may  go  f|uitc 

on  causi^  a  rupture.    Although  it  is  roimd  them,  and  a  piece  of  brick  is  put 

'  general   use  for  water  cisu»nis,  before  the  opening  of  wich  pot.    A  fire  is 

and  pipes  for  conveying  water,  kept  up  in  this  fun lacc  for  about  4b  hours, 

obje(;tions  have,    from    time    to  and  the  matter  in  the  |)ot8  stirred  eveiy 

?en  urged  against  its  employment  half  hour.    The  process  l)eing  over,  the 

I  purpose.    Doctor  Christison  has  red-lead  is  |»assed  through  a  sieve.   In  this 

[liat,  in  pure  water,  it  is  oxidized  oiN>ration,  100  ]K)imds  of  lead  generally 

onsideratilc  nii>idity,  carbonate  of  increase  10  pounds  in  weight.     Ued-lead 

'ing  fonned  by  the  action  of  the  is  iilso  made  from  lit! iurg(*,  by  heating  it  in 

and  carl)onic  acid  of  die  air.    Kut  ]K>ts  in  a  reverbemtor}'  furnace.    TUq  sails 

vater,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ma-  of  Uad  have  the  protoxide,  as  has  licforo 

f  sorings,  contains  a  small  proper-  lieen  nMiiarked,  for  their  base,  and   arc 

saline  matter,  e^iMH!ially  if  a  stil-  n^ac lily  distinguished  by  the  following  gtMi- 
bc  present,  which  never  fails  to  end  diameters  : — 1.  The  sidts  whidi  dis- 
late  lt>ad  from  any  of  ite»  solutions,  solve  in  water  usually  give  colorless  solu- 
bility of  the  water  to  lie  prcjuiliced  tioiis,  which  have  an  astringent,  sweetish 
lemi  is  very  small.  And  in  other  tasut;  2.  placed  on  charconl,  they  all  yield, 
here  c^mbe  no  danger  in  delivering  by  the  blow-piiw,  a  button  of  lead  ;  3.  fer- 
m)U|;h  at] ueil acts  of  lead,  provided  ropnissiate  of  |KJtash  occasions  in  their 
e  constanUy  kept  full  of  water,  so  solutions  a  white  precipitate;  4.  sulphur- 
ys  to  exclude  the  air.  Great  mis-  oted  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphua*ts  pro- 
is  been  product  by  tlnMisc  of  lead  duce  a  black  preci]iitate;  5.  a  plate  of 
es.  \i^  ihr,  niilk  nins  into  die  zinc  a  white  precipitate,  or  mctjillic  leaf, 
t  acidity,  wime   lead  will  l>e  dis-  IVbist  of  the  acids  attack  lea<l.    The  sul- 

arid  injurious  consequences  will  phiiric  does  not  act  upon  it  unless  it  be 

if  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach.     In  concentrated    and    boiling.     Sul]>hurous 

nidation  of  le^d  for  shot,  a  snudl  acid  gas  (^scapes  during  this  process,  and 

of  arsenic  is  added.    The  pn)jK»r-  the  atrid  is  decom|>osed.     When  the  dis- 

aljout  t2  |>er  cejit.  of  the  whiti*  or  tillation  is  carried  on  to  dryness,  a  saline 

arsenic.    Tlie  com[)ound  is  hf;ati.-d  white  mass  is  jiroduced,  a  small  {lortiou 

.  for  ii  hours  in  an  in^n  i)Ot,j)rotect-  of  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  the 

I  tight  cover,  when  the  content* are  aidphatv  of  lead;  it  aflbnls  cr^-stals.    The 

into  a  res<TVoir  of  water,  from  a  n'sidue  of  the  white  mass  is  an  insoluble 

of  10  to  150  ftHft,  (Ls  the  shot  are  to  sulphate  of  lead.    It  consists  of  5  acid  and 

ser  or  finer.    One  |)art  of  tin  and  1 4  protoxide  of  lead.  Nitric  acid  acts  strong- 

'  lead  form  an  alloy  fusible  at  a50°  ly  on  It-ad.    The  intrate  solution  yields  by 

which  is  usi'd  by  tlnnn;n  under  the  evajwration  tetndieclral  cr}staLs  which  are 

if  sojt  soliUr,     Lead  also  fonns  an  white,  opaque,  mid  of  a  specific  gravity 

?ct  alloy  with  copper.    The  metal  of  4.    They  coiLsist  oi'  (1.75  acid,  and  14 


'X|M)shig   the  alloy  to  a  heat  solution  ol  10  jMirts 

iter  than  that  in  which  lead  \nv\\is  of  metallic  lead.     Acetic  ocid  dissolves 

1  almost  entirely  runs  off  of  itsi'lf.  lead  and  ito  oxides  ;  though  prolxibly  the 

xtcessis  cixWinX  diqiudim.    Of  the  access  of  air  may  lie  necessary  to  tho 

the  mixture  of  the  pmtoxide  and  solution  of  ilic  meUil  itself  by  this  acid, 

ide,  whirh  fonns  the  red-lt.-ad,  is  IVkile  lead,  or  centse  (see  Ceruse),  is  made 

iiderable  im|xulance  as  a  pigment,  by  rolling  leaden  plates  spirally  up,  so  as 

lu picture  in  (lermany  is  conducted  to  leave  the  space  of  alxjut  an  inch  be- 
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twcni  each  coil,  and  placing  them  ver-  the  tartrate.  The  proper  coanter-pown 
tically  in  earthen  pots,  at  die  bottom  of  for  a  dangcrouB  dose  of  migar  of  load  is 
which  is  some  giMxl  vinegar.  The  pots  solution  of  Epsom  or  Glauh«r  Ball,  liheral- 
aru  cuvorcd,  and  exposiod  for  a  length  of  ly  swallowed ;  citlicr  of  which  mediciiMV 
time  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  sand-bath,  or  by  instantly  converts  the  poisonous  acetate  of 
bedding  them  hi  dung.  The  vapor  of  the  leail  into  tlio  inert  sulphate.  Sugar  btt 
vinegar,  asHisted  by  the  tendency  of  the  been  found  to  neutralize  tin;  poisonous  ar- 
lead  to  combine  with  the  oxygt^n  which  is  tion  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  tDerelbre  rnaj 
{ircsent,  corrodes  the  lead,  and  converts  be  regarded  as  an  excelleut  antidote  to  it 
the  external  ]K>rtion  into  a  white  sul>-  — We  proceed  now  to  speak  of  the  oral 
stance,  which  comes  off  in  flakes  when  of  this  metal,  and  the  methml  of  their  n- 
tlie  lead  is  uncoiled.  The  plates  are  thus  ductiou.  1.  There  exists  but  a  single  op* 
treated  repeatedly,  until  tliey  arc  corroded  of  leail  which  ever  occurs  in  sufficient 
througl).  ("enise  is  the  only  white  used  quantity  by  itself  to  justify  its  expkui- 
in  oil  jmintings.  Conunonly,  it  is  adul-  tion; — that  ore  is  the  iSif/iiAiert^  (See  Goif- 
tcnite<i  with  a  mixtun)  of  chalk  in  the  no.)  It  not  unfrequently  hapiiciis,  howcnr. 
slin[)8.  Jt  may  Ih;  di&isolvcHl  without  difii-  that  the  veuis  aud  beds  of  this  species  em- 
eu Ity  in  the  aci'tic  acid,  and  alFonls  a  crys-  brace  a  \'arietv  of  other  ores  tn  lead  d»- 
talli/ahle  Hiilt,  called  sugar  of  lead,  fnini  ]>en(ed  through  them,  which,  lieing  miD- 
its  Hwuet  tuste.  This,  likf^  all  the  prefKira-  gled  with  the  sulphuret, materially  augiDCuc 
tiouH  of  le4id,  is  a  deadly  poison.  The  tlio  yield  of  that  ore,  and  which,  tliemoR. 
(X)nunon  sugar  of  lead  is  an  acetate  ;  and  require  to  \h*  noticed,  nut  merely  as  o^ 
GoidanTs  extract,  made  by  lx)iling  litharge  jocts  of  natural  history,  but  as  of^valgeli 
in  vinegar,  a  aubacetate.  The  {kiwit  of  the  miner,  who,  from  tlieir  often  UDpraii- 
this  sudt,  as  acoagulatorof  mucusjis  su]n;-  ising  asfiect,  is  liable  to  overlook  ifan 
rior  to  that  of  tlie  other.  If  a  plate  of  zJnc  among  the  refuse  matters  of  the  nuK. 
lie  suspended,  by  a  thretul,  in  a  solution  fif  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  ttH 
acetate,  of  lead,  the  lead  will  he  revived,  of  the  sulphuret  under  tlie  article  GdcM. 
and  form  an  arbor  Satumi.  The  acetate,  we  give  here  a  simple  mode  of  tamjiM 
or  sugar  of  l«>ad,  is  usually  crystallized  in  a  small  {Portion  of  this  ore.     Scparaie  9 


s<ilul)lc  in  'M   tilings  its  weidit  of  cold  hi  small  ]>ieces  (small  tacks,  for  «\\sniplr, 

wator,  and   in   somewhat  less  of  lM)iling  introduce  die  mixture  iuto  a  lli^sisianrii}* 

wat(T.     Its  coiistifunnts  iin^    lidlHJ  arid,  nible,  which,  behig  place<l  within  a  secooi 

58.71  bas4«,  and  14.32  water.     Acetate  ami  one,  is  to  boexpcprd  lo  the  heat  of  a  wimi- 

suhacctate  of  lead  in  H>lution  have  been  furnace,  or  of  an  nnliunryfor*re,  during  1>' 

ust.'il  as  external  applieations  to  inflamed  minutes  ;  it  is  then  rttinoved.  sutfcrv«l  ^ 

surtJices,    sen)fiil()us    sores,  and    juh  eye-  cool,  and  broken:  abuttonof  letul(»ccuf)ir» 

wjishes.     In  some  extreme  cases  of  hum-  tiie  bottom  of  the  cnicible,  which,  on  l«if 

orrliagc  fi-om  tlie  lungs  and  lx)\vels,  the  weighed,  makes  known  the  richm^w  ot'ttK 

former  s?i It  has  Imm^u  i»n^scribed,  but  rart?Iy,  ore.    2.  Carbonate  of  I^tidj  or  h'ktteUtA 

and   in  minute  dos«;s,  as  a  comigjuit  or  Ore,  so  called  fmm  its  prevailing  colnr.bif 

astringent.      The    colic    of  the   painters  all  t  lie  salts  of  lead,  is  |>erfectlyuiuiieal^ 

shows  the  very  deleterious  openition  of  in  its  appearanec,  and  is  not  unfret^ueniK 

this  metal  when  intnuluced  into  the  sys-  rejected  from  among  common  lead  off. 

tern  in  the  minutest  (pmntitios  at  a  time,  as  an  earthy  mineral.     It  is  both  cr^ioslfa- 

Aeoui-s^^jof  sulphun 'ted liydmgen  waters,  ed  and  massive.    The  crvMuk  aiiv  wn 

laxatives,  of  which  sulphur,  castor-oil,  Eji-  oblique  four-sided  prisms;,  »x-sided  prisw 

soni  salts,  or  calomel,  shoidd  be  pn^lerred,  variously  terminatef  1,  acute,  double  sinii* 

a  nKTriirial  course,  the  hot  sea-bath,  and  eil  pyramids,  talmhur cr^'stals^ and  twin oi 

eler,tri<iiy,  are  the  appmi>riate  remedies,  macie  crystals.    They  cleave  ]iarallel  *• 

Dealers  in  wims  have  orejisionally  swt^et-  the  sides  of  a  right  rhoinbif?  prism  of  II*" 

enecl  their  aeul  wines  with   litharge,  or  its  ami  (J:^  which  is  tlie  primitive  forru  et'lbf 

salts.     Tiiis  nefarious  adulteration  is  at  siM^cies.      Lustre    adamantine;  hanlstti 

oner  deteiMiid  by  the  use  of  sulphuixited  ecjual  to  that  of  calcareous  sjiar  ;  biinl^: 

hy(ln)gt»n  water,  which  will  throw  down  siMM-ific  gravity,  (*5ti.     It   di^cwlvps  wilb 

the  load  in  the  state  of  a  diuk  brown  miU  eflervescence  in  muriatic  and  nitric  arkk 

phuret.     I^urgundy  wine,  and  all  such  as  yields  a  metallic  globule  on  chairfial  lit- 

conmin  te.rtar,  will  not  hold  lead  in  solu-  fon^  the  blow-pipe,  and  Ls  coniposrd  tf 

tion,  in  consequence  of  the  insolubility'  of  oidde  of  load  83^  carbouic  acid  Iti^  vi 
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2.  This  specjos  often  occurs  mas-  molybdic  acid,  and  2.08  oxide  of  iron.  It 
Jid  intennin^led  with  earth  and  nic-  occurs  prinripuUy  at  Hloibcrg  in  Cnrin- 
r>.xidir»,  and  is  uometimt^  taniishetl    t))ia,  with  othur  ons  of  lead.     It  htm  idtfo 


ant  in  Euro|)caii  countries,  but  has    generally  modified  on  the  edgi'H  ;  and,  us 
bund  vcr>'  spiu-ingly  in  liie  U.  States,    it  cleavets  ijarullel  to  the  niilcs  of  the  !ir.\- 


phaico/LeaJ.  Its  princii  mi  I  crystal-  agonal  prism,  the  fifrure  is  n^gsirdcd  as  its 
lis  arc  an  oblique  four-sided  prism,  primary  fonn  ;  color,  shudt^s  of  green 
sIylieve]ledortmncated,fmdabrond,  and  yrrllow  ;  tmnsiueent;  lustre  rcsi noun ; 
gidar,  four-sided  pyramid.  Itaiimils  fracture  imperteet,  conrlumlal,  uneven; 
i\-ago  iwRdlel  to  the  planes  of  aright  brittle  ;  harrlness  equal  to  that  of  caloure- 
lic  prism  of  103^  4*^^  and  7(^  ]b','ns  ous  sfiar.  lii*si<Ies  occurring  in  distinct 
ivc  form  ;  lustre  sliiiiing,  adaman-  crystals,  it  assumes  globular,  renifnmi, 
fracture  eonchoidal ;  translucent ;  l)otryoidul  and  fruticose  shaites.  Before 
csa  tliat  of  calcareous  spar  ;  streak  the  hlow-piite,  it  melts  by  itself  ui>ou  char- 
:  brittle  ;  specific  gravity,  (ui  It  de-  coal, and  the  bead  exhiliiis,  in  cooling, crys- 
ites  before  the  blow-pi|N>,  then  mi'lt^  tailing  fiieets.  It  consists  of  oxide  of  lead 
soon  reduced  to  the  mi'tallic  state.  lis  78.58,  phosphoric  acid  li).T*i.  In  some 
ruents  are,  oxide  of  lead  70.5,  sul-  varieties  of  this  Hp<'cies,ars«'nic  acid  is  sub- 
;  acid  25.75, water  ^.'i5.  It  occurs,  not  stituted  for  plK)sphoric  acid.  Phosfihato 
plentifully,  in  the  llurtz,  S{Kun,  Kng-  of  lead  is  found  accom|Nmying  the  com- 
nd  s^cx)tlund.  4.  Mr.  Brooke  has  di>  mon  ores  of  lead,  though  ranly  in  any 
J,  within  the  few  last  years,  thnre  otli-  considerable  quantity.  Finely  crystalli/A-d 
eties  of  lead  ore;  one  of  which  con-  varietie^s  aiv  found  at  IVzibi^aui  in  Bohe- 
f  4U1)  of  carbonate  and  5^3.1  of  sul-  mia,Bt  lluelgnet  in  iirituuiy.  at  L(uid-hills 
of  lead  ;  another  of  55jH  of  sul])hnte,  in  Scotland,  and  at  Cornwall  in  England, 
fcarlionate  of  lead,  and  1 1.4  of  car-  In  the  U.  Statt'S,  it  occurs  at  the  lead  mine 
!ofcop|M*r;  the  remaining  one  of  74.4  near  FroylKTg  in  Maine.  Such  aro  iho 
ite  of  lead,  18.  oxide  of  copfXT,  and  ores  of  lead,  all  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
water.  These  will,  doubtirss,  con-  tion  of  the  cluftmute,  aro  inoro  or  less 
distinct  s{»ecies.  5,  Chromtdr.  of  Lead  employed  in  furnishing  the  h^ad  of  coni- 
dei*p  orange- n'd  color;  when  pui-  merce;  but  tlie  sidts,  as  bus  Imh-u  renmik- 
(I,  orange-yellow.  It  CK-.curs  cr\>tul-  ed  alHive,  in  ver\' limited  qumitit},  com- 
and  nwuisive ;  <-|raves  parallel  lo  ull  parod  with  the  sulphuret.  As  the  princi- 
uiesofan  obliipie  rhombic  prism  of  ixd  tlihig  in  the  metnliurfsic  trentnunt  of 
(Xi^'SO^and  fctJ- iJC.  The  cn>s.s  frac-  iliew*  on-s,  is  to  exjM'I  i\\v  sulphur,  aller 
uneven,  (tassing  into  c(inchoii!al,with  picking  and  puIviTJ/ation,  diey  an*  roasteil 
iident  lustre.  It  is  sometimes  trans-  eidier  in  the  ojM'n  air,  or  in  rovei-is^rainry 
;  brittle  ;  specific  gravity,  tJ.  Wlien  furnaces.  During  this  operation,  the  ^ul- 
;d  tf»  the  blow-pi^nr,  ii  crackles  and  phur  volatilizes,  and  the  lend,  reduced  to 
uito  a  grayish  slug.  It  consists  of  the  metallic  state,  or  to  that  of  an  oxide, 
of  brad  (CUI3,  chromic  aciil  :j(i.40.  runs  niio  thebtfin,  or  crucible  of  the  fur- 
hitherto  biHiU  found  only  in  SilM-ria,  nace,  whero  it  is  deoxidized  by  being 
it  occurs  in  a  vein  traversing  gill  iss  maintained  in  contact  with  ignited  char- 
iiica  slato  in  the  gold  minv  of  lU:-  cwd.  Thus,  by  this  metlnMl,  which  is  that 
and  in  a  sand-stone  n«  ar  the  same  generally  adopted,  the  sulphuret  passes  at 

(i*.  Mofybdate  of  Lutd  occurs  crys-  tirsl  lo  tht»  state  of  an  oxide  in  the  rover- 

1  in  obtuse  ocialiedrons,  variously  U-ratory  funuici*,  afti-rwanls  is  convened 

iMl,andintabularcrysuds.  It  cleaves  princijKdly  uiio  the  metallic  staU  sand  the 

•I  to  the  sides  of  a  right  sipumi  n?mainder  is  jiassed  into  other  fnniac<«, 

its  priujar}-  fonn  ;   c<»lor  wax   or  whero  a  n-newetl  heating  with  charooal 

-yellow;   lustre  rosinous  ;  translu-  cxim|K'ls  it  to  give  up  its  oxygen,  and  to 

hardnt.-ss  below  that  of  cah-annius  assume  the  conditii»n  of  i)erfectly  metallic 

brittle  ;    fracture  uneven,  jiawiing  lead.     There  is  another  mode  of  treat- 

ronchoidal ;    specific   gravity,  5.U!».  ment  practised  in  (jierinany  and  France  to 

I  the  bh>w-pi|Ms  it  di'cn.'piUiles  ;  on  a  considerable  extent.     It  consists  hi  pre- 

ml,  it  fuses  into  a  dark-gray  mass,  in  scenting  to  tlic  sulphur  of  the  ore  a  aub- 

globuh'S  of  niluced  lead  are  visi-  stance  with  which  it  has  a  more  |)0werfuJ 

It  consists  of  5^.4  oxido  of  lead,  38  affinity  than  with  tiie  lead ;  thia  subetancc 
39» 
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ui  iron.     The  workmen    commence   by  tress  of  AriBtonton.    Being  privy  to  ibe 

nirliin^  the  ore  in  a  rcverberatory  fumac«  conspiracy  of  HormodJUB  and  Ariflogitoo 

of  sniiill  size,  and  when  the  Imth  ia  full,  against  the  PiaistnitidK,  wlieu  exauuned 

thoy  tim>w  in  28  ])<.t  cont.  of  old  iron,  on  tlic  siibjiM^t,  she  hit  off  her  tongue,  thtt 

In  u  littlft  time,  the  sulphur  posses  from  she  might  not  be  able  to  spealc     A  statnr 

tliu  lead  to  the  iron,  leaving  tlio  former  was  erected  by  tlie  ade  of  tliose  of  the 

metiil  fn!c,  which  occupies  the  bottom  of  tymunicidns,  in  honor  of  her,  represeDliDS 

till'  basin.    By  this  means,  tht;  same  quan-  a  lioness  without  a  tongue,  by  the  side  or 

lity  of  on>  is  reduced  as  in  tlio  first  de-  which  was  uii  image  of  Venus,  whose 

s(*nl)tHi  process,  with  tlie  advantage,  too,  priestess  slie  was. 

of  a  CDiisidemblc  saving  of  time,  and  witli        Leaf.    As  it  is  impoasible  to  give  an 

one  half  of  the  labor  ;  but  it  is  attended  entirely  sutisfactoiy  defiDition  of  what  ii 

with  the  complete  loss  of  die  iron,  whicli,  meant  by  the  word  platdj  or  animal,  so  il 

in  HOUK?  districts,  however,  is  so  cheap  as  has  equally  defied  the  exertions  of  Di&i- 

to  Ik)  of  no  cousidemtion.    England  pro-  ralists  to  give  a  distinct  definition  of  kaf, 

duces  aI>out  half  the  lead  of  Kim>])e ;  I^eaves  are  the  part  of  the  vegetable  woifa 

the  liurt/,  Austria,  Pnissia  and  dieir  de-  in  which  vegetable  life  nianift<!StB  ilvif 

pcudencit^  nearly  all  the  remainder.    The  most  strongly.    Light  and  air,  wliicb  n 

lead  mine  of  Oalcna,m  Illinois,  yielded,  in  essentially  influence  the  vegemble  king- 

i^2!>,  about  (3000  tons  of  lead. — It  is  pretty  doin,  act  chiefly  on  the  leaves;  and,  in 

ceruiin  that  lx)tli  lead  and  tin  were  em-  relation  to  the  air,  leaves  have  been  eoD* 

ploye<1,  in  extremely  remote  ages,  m  the  imretl  to  the  animal  organs  of  resraratioQ' 

fabricution  of  arms,  and,  above  all,  in  the  to  lungs  placed  exteniolly.     They  m 

ornamental  ]Kirts  of  them.    Homer  also  also  organs  of  nutrition,  paxticulariy  fli 

alludes  to  tlie  |)ractice  of  putting  leaden  the  lower  surface.    The  lianic  formitioi 

balls  at  the  end  of  fishing-lines.    The  whicli   prevails   in  tlie  truuk,  brandiei 

custom  of  writing  on  lend  mounts  also  into  and  roots,  has  lieen  recognised  in  team 

very  great  antiquity.    Frontinus  and  Dio  only  that  what  in  the  fbnner  is  anaiihi 

(jassius  asflun;  us  that  the  consul  Ilutius,  and  concentric,  in  the  latter  is  spread  oa 

l)08iegtMl  in  ^IiNlona,  wrote  u(K>n  a  leaf  of  over  an  extended  plane  surface,     TV 

lead,  n'S]K*ctin<^  his  situation,  to  Decius  spiral  vessels  and  sap  vcascls,  which  tK 

Brutus,  who  replied  by  the  ^^amc  moniLH.  oD3er\'able  in  the  leaf-stalk,  are  also  ptfir 

Pausanius  sjK^aks  of  certain  books  of  He-  to  be  tractHl  in  the  leofj  and   fonn  thi 

si'Ml  writtrii  upon  sheets  of  lead ;  and,  if  nerves  and  veins,  which  may  be  cooaii- 

W(»  may  bolirvti  IMiny,  even  public  acts  ercd  as  the  skeleton   of  the   leafl    TV 

Wfixj  consigned  to  volumes  or  loaves  of  spaces  l)et ween  diem  arc  filled  wiihacri* 

the  aiiiiv  niat<;rial.     The  jMMits  make  Ire-  hilar  substiuice,  covered  by  a  soft,  yet  fine 

(pieiit  allusion  to  leaden  coins.     Ficorini,  cuticK;.    Tiio  cellular  substance  and  i)» 

hi  his  Piombi  Jlntichi,  lias  collected  mid  cuticle  are  diftercnt  on  the  upfR^r  aaddi^ 

ropresiMited  a  vast  nuinlHT  of  monuments  lower  surfaces;  and,  however  various ik 

of  tiiis  kind.     Gavins  conceived  them  to  form  of  the  leaves,  nuicli  contbrmirf  ■!• 

Im  all  Roman;  and  thuH,  according  to  that  ways  exists  hi  this  res]N?ct,   and  is  ififi- 

writer,  those  <*von  which  ropn»sent  E«r>'p-  maiely  conni^cted  with  the   life  of  ii» 

tiuu    (iiviiiiti(\s,    or    are    inscribed    widi  jUant.    The  cellular  substance  i?  paitiai- 

Qretjk  chanicters,  aro  yet  to  be  ref«rre«l  larly  filltNl  with  sap,  generally  of  a  gwB 

to  the  tifues  of  the    Roman   emperors,  color.    The  cells  of  the  upp<*r  surface  av 

StjUut's  of  lojid  are  very  rare.  c^Jinmonly  disix)sed  lengtliwise ;  thn«  tf 

L>:a(i;   an  instrument  for  discovering  die    lower    surface,    breadtliwise :    bodi 

the  di'ptii  of  water.     It  is  com{K>sed  of  a  commonly  destitute  of  sap.     The  pows. 

lari^e  pii;ce  of  lead,  from  seven  to  eli^ven  which  are  generally   only    on  the  »wrr 

jMtunds  in   weight,  and  is  attJiched,  by  surface(except  in  plants  whivie  leaves  lie  co 

means  »»f  a  strap,  to  a  long  line,  called  the  water,  or  close  on  tlie  ground),  served 

dit:  lead-line.^  which  is  mjirkod  at  <;ertain  transmit  the  air  to  the  internal  parts  of  tbf 

<listiirnM^,    to    ascertain    the    fathoms. —  plant ;  but  in  some  plants  tliey  are  not 

To  Iieavc  the  It  ad,    is  to   throw  it  into  discernible,  even  in   some   of  the  inoi* 

the  sea  in  a  manner  calculated  to  jiroduce  ])i'rfi;ct  kinds,  iMurticidarlj'  if  the  «ap  i* 

the  desired  etlect. — Derp-sea  lead;  ale-ad  not  green.    The  leaf  changes  whalfiw 

of  a  larger  size,  b«ing  from  25  to  J^O  jiasses  dirough  it  into    tlie    plant   fiwD 

TK)unds  weight,  and  atuiched  to  a  much  without,  or  from  die  plant ;  and  so  esKfi* 

longer  line  than   the  tbnner,  which    is  tial  is  the  influence oriiflit upon  vegetaUr 

callud  a  hand-Uad.  life,  that  the  gaseous  aubatances  given  oat 

Laji.xA;  an  Atlienian  Adcera  (q.  v.),  mis-  by  plautsi  in  the  sun,  or  in  the  shttk 
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f   night,  nre   choinically   diffenmt.  totally  different  stnirture  from  those  that 

.1  and  green  leaves,  in  tho  sun,  ex-  are  conii»lelely  suhmnrged,  and  tliai  this 

ixygen  and  absorl>  CArlwnie  arid  ^as ;  difference  in  the  Htnirttin;  of  organs  in  in 

^  night,  or  in  tlie  dark,  tJiey  give  out  direct  relation  to  the  two  prinripal  func- 

nic  acid  gas,   and    absorb  oxygen  tions  of  leaves — respiniiion  and  tniufespu-a- 

tlie  air:    sickly  plants,  and  those  lion.     In  leaves  exposetl  to  rhe  air,  th«« 

?  leavej^  are  not  green,  do  this  ui  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  covrriNl  by  mi  ejmler- 

The  green  color,  tlie  almost  univer-  mis  of  uncertain  thickness,  formed  uf  one 

le  of  plants,  is  so  intimately  con-  or  more  layers  of  colorless  cellules,  close- 

i  with  light,  that  young  plants  do  ly  jwcked  together.     Tliis  menjhrane  is 

egin  to  assume  this  color  until  ihry  pit-n-ed  with  the  jwres  usually  known  hv 

into  the  light.    Th«  importance  of  the  name  of  stomata.    The  'doubts  lha"t 

*  to  i)lants  is  shown  by  ihe  fact  that  have  been  entertained  of  the  existence  of 

lilt  can  gniw,  nor  Ibrm  blossoms,  nor  perforations  in  tliese  ttomata,  M.  Hron^- 

if  deprived  of  lejives.    When  fruit  niart  thinks  he  has  n^noved,  and  that  it  is 

rrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  maturity,  certain  that,  in  the  centre  of  each  stoma,  is 

y,  iuileeil,  l»e  ripened  more  rapidly  an  ojtening  by  which  the  outer  air  C4>m- 

?priving  the  plant  of  its  foliage ;  but  muniratra  with   the   parencliyma.     The 

»nly  proves  a  diseased  state.    ^J'Imj  jMrn-nchyma  is  evidently  the  tinit  of  respi- 

ttirs  with  whu'h  leaves  an^  covered,  ration ;  for  it  is  the  parf  that  changes  color 

hich  sometimes  Ik-coiim;  bristles,  con-  in  exercising  this  function,  which  UKrcomes 

e  consiil(?nd»ly  to  the  evhalatirin  and  gnren  by  the  alisorptiou  of  the  carl)on  of 

ption  of  iiir  and  moisture;  so  that  a  the  caHwnic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and 

often  owes  its  nouri.-hnient  to  the  at-  which  Is  discolored  again,  in  darkness,  by 

here  more  than  to  the  gnuind  ;  and  the  rombination  of  the  carbon  of  its  juices 

plants  exhale  much  more  aqueous  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.    This  juuen- 

r  than,  on  the  highest  estimation,  chyma  diflera  entirely  from  that  ot  other 

:an  receive  fn)m  the  ground.    The  organs,  by  the  numerous  irreguhu:  c^ivities 

i,  moreover,  have  otlen  an  important  tliiit  it  contains,  which  comnumicate  with 

in  the  secretion  of  oily  or  other  sub-  each  other  and  the  outer  air  by  means  of 

is.     There    are    whole    orders    of  the  0])enings  of  the  stomata.    It  is  into 

i,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  leaves,  these  cavities,  in  the  cavernous  jiarenchy- 

rtain  mossf?s,  heaths,  and  othem,  in  ma  of  aerial  leaves,  that  the  atmospheric 

1  the  leaf  gives  place  (dmost  entirely  air  [xjnerrates,  when  it  is  absorbed  by  the 

?  stem,  so  tliat  an  intermediate  fonna-  surtiice  of  the  utrich^  of  the  jmrenchyma, 

xjiween  the  two  is  presented,  as  in  that  are  distended  with  the  fluids  which 

actus,   tvphorhia:,  stapdioy  &c.     in  seem  to  nourish  tlie  plant.     According  to 

cases,  the  l(?at*  proceeds  only  frein  M.   Brongniart,    aquatic    leaves,   if  sub- 

)ints  of  the  stem,  iis  in  the  grasses ;  merged,  iliffer  in  t)eing  completely  desti- 

in  this  case,  it  retains  mucli  of  the  tute  of  epidermis.     It  is  not  alone  .stomata 

e  of  the  stem.    No  [lart  of  the  plant  that  they  want,  as  has  long  been  known, 

lable  of  such  an  immense  variety  of  but  the  epidemiis  also.    There  are  none 

( as  the  leatj  the  description  of  which  of  the  canties  that  abound  in  the  ))areu- 

1  excwxl  onr  Umits.     The    leaves  chyma  of  aerial  leaves,  but,  on  the  con  tran', 

an  lm|)ortant  characteristic  in  the  the  cellules  of  the  tissue  are  compactly 

Wsion  of  plants.    They  are  divided  fasteniil  together,  without  any  interstice, 

limpie  and  comfKiund,  the  latter  class  and  the  air,  dissolved  in  the  water,  can 

sting  of  those  in  which  several  leaves  only  act  on  their  outer  surface.    For  this 

ipported  on  one  footstalk;  and  their  reason,  the  |in>i)ortion  borne  by  this  siir- 

us  subdivisions  are  formed  on  the  face  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  leaf,  is 

].  of  the  a(»ex ;  2.  of  the  base ;  3.  of  unusually  great.  The  leaves,  from  want  of 

reumference;  4.  of  the  margin ;  5.  of  epidermis,  dry  up  quickly  when  ex|)Osed 

iirface :  0.  on  their  ])osition ;  7.  their  to  the  air,  and  can  only  exist  in  water,  or 

anc« :  r^.  their  situation  and  iK>sition ;  a  very  humid  atmosphere.    Hence  the 

'ir  insertion ;  10.  their  direction.  The  author  concludes  that  the  epidennis  is 

if  a  leaf  is  the  s<>gment  aroimd  the  destine<I  to  protect  aerial  leavi^s  against 

. — We  will  add  here  some  interesting  too  rapid  evajioration,  and  the  stomata,  or 

I  of  a  memoir  on  the  structure  ot  pores,  of  this  epidennis  I m.*coiiic  necessary 

«,  read  quite  lately  by  M.  Adolphus  to  maintain  a  communication    between 

gniart,  U^fbre  the  academy  of  scienct'S  the  atin<»s])here  and  the  ])arenchyma. 

"aris.    Thr    autli4»r   states   that   the  Lkague;  a  measure  of  lengtlj,  contain- 

ai  of  plants  diat  live  iu  the  air  have  a  ing  more   or  fewer   geometrical    {Niceti, 
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acconliiig  to  the  different  usages  and  cus-  III  was  without  male  heirs,  the  throne,  at 

torus  of  countries.    A  sea  league  contains  his  death,  would  pass  to  the   Protestani 

3000  geoinetricul  paces,  or  three  Enji^lish  prince    Henry  of  Navarre ;    to  exclude 

miles.      The  French  league    soineUmes  whom,  and  to  obtain  the  throne  tor  Uid- 

coutains  the  same  measure,  and,  in  some  selt^  were  the  real  objects  of  the  duke  of 

parts  of  Fnuice,  it  consists  of  «^00  {^aces.  Guise.    His  great  popularity   seemed  to 

Th(!  mean  or  common  league  cormists  of  render  the  accomplishincut  of  liis  des^ 

2400  ])aces,  and  the  little  league  of  2000.  easy.    The  example  given  by  Paris  in  lis 

Twenty  common  Spanish  leagues  make  favor  was  followed  by  all  the  proviuc(»w 

a  degree,  or  G!l^    English  statute  miles.  The  league  was  sanctioned  by  the  pope 

The  German  league  (ineile.)  contains  four  and  the  king  of  Spain.     In  1568,  tlie  duke 

English  geogntphical  milc^     The  Per-  of  Guise  was  murdered  at  Bloia,  with  li» 

sian  league  is  also  equal  to  four  such  miles,  brother  I^uis,  tlic  cardinal,  at  Uie  king's 

!)retty  near  to  what  Herodotus  culls  the  instigation.      The  league  then   decbrad 

engtii  of  the  Persian /^ara^on^,  which  con-  the  throne  vacont,  and  named  the  tltinl 

tains  30  stadia,  eight  of  whicii  make  a  mile,  brother,  Charles,  duke  of  Mayenue,  gor- 

(See  MUc.)  emor-general  of  tlie  kingdom.     Heuiy  III 

Leaguf..     Those  political  connexions  now  sought  relief  in  the  camp  of  his  fur- 

wiiirli   have  been  called  allinnces,  since  mer  enemy,  Henr>'  of  Navarre.    He  uw 

the  Froiif'li  language    has    become    the  there  assassinated  in  158i>.     The  war  was 

fasliionable    language  of  Europe,    were  then  pursued  by  the  league  against  Ilemr 

denoted,  during  the  prevalence  of  Spanish  of  Navarre,  till  it  was  ended,  in  1504,  br 

and  Italian  influence,  from  1500  to  1G50,  liis  uniting  himself  to  the  Catholic  church: 

by  the  term  league  (trom  tlie  Siuinish  and  the  next  vcur  the  league  was  divolvHl 

word  liga).    To  some  alliances  tliis  tenn  We  tind  a  fiAli  league,  in  Geniiany,  in  the 

is  more  distinctly  applied.    Among  these  seventeendi  ccntur}',  idso  termed  Ctdkolic. 

are  the  league  of  Cnrnbnii,  formed,  in  The  peace  of  15^5  had  not  sufficieDlh' 

1508,  between  Louis  XI 1,  king  of  France,  restiuined  the  Protestants,  and  bad  taken 

the  German  emp;Tor    Maximilian,    and  too  much  from  tlie  Catliolics.     Both  pu^ 

Fenlinand  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  ties    regarded  each  odier   >\ith  distnuL 

humbling  the  republic  of  Venice,   and  The  one  was  accuse<l  of  cncruiiclimcDtd: 


le  puii>os(;  ot  hurnbUiig 

ceedcil  by  ilic  /^ictt  mnta,  or  holy  league,  Austria,  these  princes,  excited  by  tlu-  ii.ju- 

between  the  pop'S  IVlaximilian,  Ferduuind  ries  iuflicteil  uiwii  die  Protesiarit  towii  ol" 

aud  Vniice.    The  objert  of  this  was  to  Donauwerth,  assejiibloil  in  ItJUK  tti  lonua 

compel  liffuis  Xif,  whose  allies  had  now  union  for  their  protection.      The  C^ihobr 

becouK*  his  I'uemies,  to  renounct;  his  con-  princes  now  took  the  same  stfjis  as  al'ur 

quests  in  Italy ;  which  (»l>ject  was  gained,  the  union  of  SmalkuUieii :  their  asoci3> 

This  was  the  lii-st  example  of  a  holy  tion  (IGIO)  wfis  also  hostciiud  by  tlie  di?- 

league,  whicli  naint;  was  derived  from  the  puti'S  res])ecting  the  succi^si^lon  of  Juliw* 

partieii)aiion  of  the   pope.     Thirty  years  Cleves.     The  princijiul  Geniian  princn* 

ut\erwarils,  a  holy  league  was  Dinned  in  laid   claim  to  the  {possessions    of  John 

GerriKiny.     For  wImmi  di'^  principal  Prot-  William,    duke    of    Juliers-CIeves-Beir. 

estant  princes  in  G<Tniany  tin iie(i,  in  15.* j!^  &c.,    who  had  died,    in    ll50l>,    witbwi 

to  form  the  union  of  Smolkaldeii,  in  order  ln'irs.    Henr}'  IV  sup})orted  the  I^roiivm,: 

to  protect  their  couinjou  fuith,  and  with-  ])rinces:  a  league  was  thcretbre  foniml 

stand  th«^  empen)r  Charles  V,  the  Catholic  by  die  Catholic  princes,  nt  Wurtzbur?;.  m 

prinees  assemhlevl  ut  Nuremberg,  in  15:}8,  ifilO,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mauiuil- 

to  take  nieasures  for  the  support  of  their  ian,  duke  of  Kavaria.    The   nnexptvKii 

own  faith,  and  to  op|)ose  the  d(»signs  of  deudi  of  Henry  IV  prevenu'd  their  owi- 

the  Protestant  princes;  and, iw  tlnMr league  iug  at  once  to  acdon;  but  the  union  luJ 

had  the  pror«ction  of  thn  Catholic  church  the  league  kept  up  u  vigilant  opposition  t^' 

for  its  ohject,they  tenued  it  the  holyltn<rue,  each  otiier  till  the  breiucing  out  of  the  l>J 

A  Iburth  h*ague,  also,  called  the  Catholic ,  years'  war.      The    head  of  the    unioc, 

w.Ls  formed  by  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  in  Frederic,  elector-iiulatinc,  l>ccaiue  kiug d' 

157*1,  against  Heur\-  111  of  France.     Its  Bohemia;  luid  Uien  the  two  jiarties  took 

ostensihie  object  w:ls  the  supiH)rt  of  the  die  field.    An  acconimodation  w;is  at  Itit 

Catholic  religion ;  but  x\\\\  duke  of  Guise  clfected  at  Uhn,  July  3,  1(J20,  by  nwana 

luid  further  viev^'s  of  his  own.    As  Henry  of  the  united  French,  Spanish,  Ausiriu 
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and  Bavarian  influence,    in   which    tlie  and  thus  to  give  the  mirtieB  a  joint  interrM 

)f  Kiim| 
vails,  h\u 

-  -ifriendly  , 

Catholics  wen;  so  well  Huppnrted  hy  the  nients  in  cultivation  as  to  pn^vrnt  aoricnU 
duke  of  Rnvaria,  and  hh*  g<*nrral  Tilly,  at  ture  from  being  hnmirht  to  gnat  (K-rit'c- 
tfae  head  of  the  tn)0|).s  of  the  league,  that  ti<ni  under  it.  Hut  isiill,  all  tliingn  else 
nothhig  but  the  interfen-ncc  <»f  Oustuvus  being  e<jual,  it  is  cpiite  evi<l<'nt  that  th<' 
Adolphus  8ave<l  th<»  l*rott;staiit  princes.  pn^prietor  hiinsirlf  will  have  the  Kln)ngf\st 
Leagi'e  op  the  Pri-nces.  (See  Con-  motiveei  to  a  nifnle  of  cultivation  which 
fideralion  of  the  Frincfs.)  adds  to  the  ]KTnianent  value  and  proiluc- 
Lea.nder.  {iicv.  Hero.)  tivenessof  tJie  soil.  It  does  not,  howevrr, 
Lease.  A  }ea2*e  id  a  denii.se  of  lands  or  follow,  that  ocruimncy  and  cultivation  hy 
^tencinjKnts,  or  jHTuiisKion  to  oc<ujpy  tlieni  pn>prietorH  an^,  on  tlie  whole,  to  Ih>  pre'- 
ibr  life,  or  a  certain  nuuil)(>r  of  yeans  or  liTn-jl,  in  all  ]K»ssihl('  Mat«»s  of  the  arts, 
during  the  ple«sun»  of  the  ])artie8  making  jKipulation  and  wealth  of  a  community. 
tlie  contract.  The  party  letting  dje  lands}  The  prevailing  fK*cupancy  hy  pniprietore 
or  tenements  h  railed  thf  lessor  ;  the  lias  the  necc:a.'*an-  I'lli-ct  of  dividing  the 
porty  to  whom  thry  an-  li-t,  the  lessee ;  territon*  into  small  limns ;  the  j»refen'nce 
and  the  comiN>nsatinij  f»r  consideration  for  of  one  system  or  the  other  will,  tlien*fon', 
the  lease,  the  rent.  There  is  a  gn-at  dif-  deiM'nd  panly  u{N)n  the  kind  of  produc- 
lerenee  in  the  habits  and  usages  of  differ-  tion  carried  on  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
ent  comniuniti(.*s,  as  to  the  nio<h^of  occu-  pome  species  of  ciihivalion  con  l)e  eon- 
pying  landit,  and  the  usual  interest  and  ducted  more  eliectually, and  so  as  to  yield 
thle  of  the  occnivinis.  A  gn*at  |>art  of  the  the  greatest  aggregate  of  products,  if  they 
culti\'ated  territory  of  Eunt|>e  is  occupied  are  conducte<l  on  a  largt^  scale.  In  hU 
by  leasees,  and  n'nts  cuiiKtitute  an  ini-  kinds  of  industr}',  whether  agricultural, 
menipe  proportion  of  the  income  of  fier-  commercial  or  manufacturing,  a  great 
acnis  livnig  U|N.>n  pn>tits,  os  distinguisluHl  saving  may  he  made,  and  gn*ater  nt»nlts 
from  thos<*  who  dt*]iend  |mn]y  or  wholly  produced  by  the  mnie  hUior,  by  combining 
upon  the  fniits  of  their  own  labor ;  so  that,  the  operatives  in  a  large  system.  Thiti  is 
in  alt  economical  ti[>ecuIations  in  Eum|K*,  undoubtedly  promoted  by  die  8}7item  of 
in  regard  to  iigriciilriin;  and  the  profits  leiM^holds,  since  the  wealthy  are*  thereby 
of  lands  and  tenements,  as  distinguished  induced  to  invest  their  ca]>itul  in  kinds,  as 
from  other  species  of  projM'rty  and  in-  the  safest  projjerty,  and  yielding  the  most 
come,  die  lands  are  always  8iM>ken  of  as  secure  income.  The  result  will  be,  that 
beiugoccupiedby  leas«»-holders;  whereos,  the  territory  will  lie  owned  and  least*d  in 
in  the  U.  States  though  the  tenements  in  large  tracts.  This  is  the  n^nson  why  the 
the  large  towns  an;  usually  occupied  by  leas«^hold  s)-stein,  instead  of  checking  the 
feaae,  and,  in  tlie  cuuiitr}',  miuiy  fiirms  are  progress  of  agriculture,  prolmbly,  on  the 
culdvated  by  xIukh'.  who  liave  only  a  tern-  whole,  contributes  to  it,  notwithstanding 
porar^'  interest  in  the  s<»il,  yet  a  great  |iart  the  fact  that  a  lessee,  though  for  a  long 
of  tlie  territor)'  is  in  the  }Hisse}«ion  and  term,  has  less  interest  in  incn'asing  the 
occniiNmcy  of  die  pmprietors.  The  gen-  permanent  productiveness  and  value  of 
end  oabit  and  {irijiidice  is  in  favor  of  the  the  soil,  than  thu  pm])rietor  himself. 
occupant  {M»ssi'>sing  the  fW*,  and  if  his  Tliere  is,  however,  one  disadvantage  hi 
capiud  is  not  adetiuate  to  an  independent  the  h^asehold  s>'stem,  and  a  corresfKUiding 
and  uuincunilH*n*d  ownership,  he  gen-  advantage  in  small  proprietaries,  os  the 
end ly  prefers  to  pnrchasi',  though  he  mort-  fonner  cn^ates  a  fiopulation  of  mere  la- 
gage8tlie]anda.ssecurity  forthe  punrhase-  borers,  called  cottagers  in  Euglund,  and 
money,  rather  than  to  bin*.  This  mode  peasants  in  the  n'st  of  Euro])(f,  who,  in 
of  occupying  would  sfiein  to  excite  a  general,  de|)end  wholly  uiioii  their  wages 
much  more  general  dis|u>sitii>n  towanis  for  subsistence,  and  who  naturally  Imh-ouic 
peniianent  impniveineiits,  since  tlio  |nt-  ver}*  numerous,  in  proiKirtion  to  t)ie  de- 
son  making  tlieni  litis  not  only  in  view  the  maud  for  their  laUir,  so  that,  by  their  com- 
immciliate  advantage  of  the  iuennise  of  |ietition  for  employment,  their  wages  be- 
producLH,  hut  also  the  remote  advantagr;  come  n'duced  tr)  the  means  of  a  Imre  siib- 
of  the  iiicreas4*  of  die  value  of  the  tvtate.  sistence.  The  labor  in  which  di(>y  an!i 
Where  leases  prevail,  however,  it  is  die  eniploye«l  is  the  rudest,  and  nsquinii  the 
policy  of  the  proprietors,  lu*  well  as  ten-  least  skill  and  previous  insiniction  of  all 
ants,  to  extend  the  tenns  to  long  {leriods,  die  dificrcnt  species,  e.\cc|itiug,  {icrhuiw^ 
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fishing.    The  consequence  Ls,  the  raising  lish  common  law  makes  a  distinctiOD  asio 

a  <m?ut  population,  uf  a  nide,  unrultivatecl  the  dignity  of  leasehold  estates,  which,  in 

chanicter,  without  pn)|H*rty,  and  with  very  many  cases,  does  not  correspond  to  thnr 

little;  :^(.'lf-rt*8pect  or  c4)n8id'craCion  with  the  coinfMirative  ^-alue  and  importaiioe,  the 

rest  of  tiie  comuiunity,  and  who  finally  maxim  being,  that  a  life-estate,  bein^  i 

iM'coine  dotachod  li*oni  the  i-est  of  the  freehold,  Ld  greater,  or  of  more  dignity, 

society,  and  have  no  av('uuu  of  escape  than  a  lease  tor  ever  so  many  3'ean^  b5  a 

fn)ni  their  humlile  condition,  so  that  all  hundred  or  a  thousand.     A  freehold  is 

generous  emulation    and   enterprise  die  n^al  estate ;  whereas  a  lease  is  but  a  chatirl 

away  from  among  til  em.   [tistrue,tliatt]iis  interest,  though  the  term  may  be  lon^ 

class  is  not  usually  a  restless,  turbulent  or  than  the  longest  life.    The  laws  presciih^ 

dangerous  i>art  of  the  conununity  ;  and  it  certain  forms  for  the  conveyance  of  it«i 

is  convenient,  ]xrliaps,  to  those  who  do  estate,  requiring  it  to  be  by  deed.    Tlin? 

not  happen  to  tall  within  it.    Hut  those  regulations  extend  also  to  leaseholds,  uiu- 

who  desire  to  S4;e  human  nature  only  in  ally  requiring  that  a  lease  for  more  thn 

n  condition  of  rxistt'iice    admitting    of  a  certain  number  of  3'ears,  as  three  or 

moral  and  hiteliectual  culture,  mid  whose  seven,  shall  be  in  writing.     A  mere  uibI 

philanthropy  makes  tlieuk  wi&.h  that  the  leiLse  is  binding  for  a  shorter  period ;  aiid 

wholi>  population  may  parti(:i])ate  in  the  when  there  is  no  8|)ecitied  period  of  occu- 

g(!neral  mass  of  intelligr,Mice,  knowled^  }jancy,  the  term  is  understood  to  be  dtcer- 

Olid    accomplishments,  as  et[ually  as  is  mined  either  by  the  agreement  for  th>- 

[)racticHl)lp,  would  pnrfer  that  no  such  payment  of  rent,  as  a  tenement,  held  on 

class  shouhl  exist  as  a  distinct  l)ody,  tor  condition  of  payinff  a  monthly  rent,  is  ua- 

prccisL'ly  the  siuni*  reason  that  they  would  derstood  to  be  let  for  the  term  of  a  moinh 

not  wish  to  see  any  })art  of  the  j>opulation  nt  a  time,    or  it  is  determined  by  tlic 

reduced  to  serviiud(\    A  division  of  the  nature  of  the  estate  leased,  oa  a  farm' is.  in 

territory'  into  small   proprietjuics,  and  a  ti  mere  verbal  lease,  understood  to  be  Vi 

conseiiuent  infusion,  tJirougli  the  mass,  of  for  one  year,  this  being  the  shortesi  Cuw 

a  desin^  of  saving,  and  of  possirssing  some-  for  which  it  is  supposed  the  fMirties  wcwM 

thing,  and  the  stimulus  alfnrded  to  enter-  intend  to  contracL    So  it  is  held  in  EIl<^ 

prise,  by  opening  to  every  indiviihial,  even  land,  and  probably  the  same  nde  is  k'-win 

the  lowest,  access  to  the  next  higher  class,  the   U.  States,  tJiough  the    decisions  i:. 

excitcjs  an  independc'nco  of  spirit,  an  encr-  some  of  the  states  seem  to  imply,  that  :!-•• 

gy  mid  activity,  whon'hy  the  character  of  lotting  is  also,  in  this  case,  cletenuined  !'}■ 

the  people  is  elcvati'd.      Hut   whatever  the  period  of  payment  of  rent.     Bmitr:^i 

may  bf,  abstractly,  most  di»sind)le,  thn  con-  hanlly  be  pnsunied  that  the  parties  cm:M 

ditinn  of  the  various  menilKrs  of  tlie  coin-  intend  that  the  tenant  should  pltmgh,  «i'i 

mimiiy  is  governed,  in  a  great  d»'gree,  by  phmt,     and    pay    rent,    and    then    «j;i:r. 

the  openitinn  of  economical  caust^s,  the  Leases  usually  stipulate  that,  in  ra>*  ••! 

infiuciice  of  which  cannot  1x5  controlled,  failure  to  pay  nmt,  the  lessor  may  viw 

The  power  to  lease  will  noces'^arily  de-  and  exj>el  the  tenant.     As  to  notiir  :■'' 

pcnd    upon    the    extent  of  the   less<jr's  quit,  if  the  le^ise  be  for  a  certain  tinir,  n* 


ily 

great  jiart  ot  the  landed  estates  ol  Eun»|)e,  contract  is  construed   to   run  :    and  it' 

the  very  object  of  entailments,  and  other  jMirty  intending  to  terminate  it  atthpt-l^^ 

limirations,  being  to  secure  the  property  of  any  temi,  is  lx>tuid  to  give  previoih 

ajrainst    alienation,  and    against    incum-  notice'  of  such  intention.      The  geurril 

bnuices  to  the  pn-judice  of  the  lieir  or  rule,  in  this  respect,  is  that  of  n-awrah-r 

suceess*)r  to  tiie  iidieritancc^ ;  and  yet,  if  the  notice ;  but  what  is  reasonable  is  subjcf  1 1  ^ 

incinnbetit  could  not  make  a  lease  for  a  diverse  interpretaticm.    Thougli  a  lea*  > 

certain  time,  it  would  Ik?  a  gi-eat  abridg-  tenninated,  yet  the  tenant  niny'enier  al^r- 

meiit  of  the  value  uf  the  estate  to  liims<'lf,  wards,  to  hant>st  the  crops'of  the  falii? 

as  well  ;is  to  his  successor.     The  laws,  planted  bv  him  before  the  expiration  et'Mf 

therefore,  providi',  that  certain  jm)prietors  lease.     The  limdlonl   has  one  jiriviliSt 

of  estates  fi)r  life  miiy  lipase,  on  certain  over  other  creditors  of   the    tenant,  m 
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States,  biit  in  other  states,  the  landlonl  hae  and  la  well  builL    Ilrro  is  a  sprinff  of 

uo  preferRncc  over  oxiy  other  creditor,  in  coi»i(ienible  c«1ebrity,  iHsuiiig  from  a  high 

respect  to  any  pro|)erty  whatevtr  of  the  limestone  hili,  so  copiously  tliut  the  quomi- 

tenant    A  question  has  bec^n  much  dis-  ty  anjouiits  to  18  liarn.'is  in  a  minute.    The 

ciUBed,  and  dio  subject  of  frequent  adjudi-  water  contaiuH  some  lime  in  Mjhitiuii,  but 

cations,  as  to  the  ri^htof  tJie  tenant,  at  the  differs  very  little  fn)m  ver}'  pun*  mountnin 

expiration  of  his  lease,  to  remove  lixturcs  watcr,oxne pt  by  its  remarkable  teui[K.*niture, 

erected  by  him  on  the  leased  pn:mises.  whicli  is  that  of  7*'^'  Fuhr.,  not  varying 

The  old  dortrinc  was,  that  whatever  he  i)erceptibly  at  any  s(>usiou.    Tiie  spring  is 

attached  to  tlie  land,  or  freehold,  became  kept  in  cnu.stnnt  ebulliiion  by  a  coiiious 

thereby  a  part  of  the  real  estate,  and  that  emission  of  ii/otie  gas.    It  is  useiul  in 

he  had  not^-  accordingly,   any  right  to  salt  rheums  and  various  otlier  cutaneous 

femove  it  at  tlic  expimiion  ot^  the  tenn.  afleciions.    The  waters  aiv  used  without 

This  doctrine  was  hrst  relaxed,  in  Kng-  injury  for  all  domestic  purpos^-'s.    ()n  the 

-laiid,  in  fav(»r  of  trade,  ns  it  was  expn'SAcd,  western  side  of  the  nioimtain,  o])p(>sii(?  to 

meaning,  however,  industry  in  genenil;  the  spring,  two  miles  and  a  half  distant,  is 

end,  on  this  principle,  a  very  liU'ral  con-  a  ncnt  viiltigf' of  Shakfrs,  containing  about 

fitructjon  was  put  u]K>n  the  tejuant^s  right  500  inhabitants^.    The  liouses  are  on  a 

to  remove,  at  the  end  of  his  tenn,  any  stn^f^t  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  are 

erertions  put  up  by  him,  for  the  puqiose  painted  of  an  ochre  y»-1low.    (i^vc.  Shakers,) 

of  carrying  on  his  business,  whutmer  it  Lrbri'n,  Charles,  born  at  Paris  in  1G18, 

might  Im?.     For  this  purj>ose,   however,  firtft  ]>ainter  to  tlie  king,  ytas  the  son  of  a 

these  fixtunrs  must  \m  such  that  thoy  niay  statuary  of  ordinary  taU^nt.    As  early  as  his 

be  removed  without  injur}'  to  the  estate,  tliird  year,  he  sketched  with  eiml,  and,  at  12 

Things  incorponitfHl  with  the  frf^ehold,  as  years  old,  minted  a  jiortniitof  his  gntndfa- 

repainit  put  U|)on  a  building,  remain  a  |Kirt  ther,  whien  is  not  consiili-red  the  worst  of 

of  tlic  real  estate,  and  the  tenant  has  his  f laintings.    He  studied  witli  Vouet,  and 

no  right  to  remove  them,  as  they  thus  sotni  surpassed  not  only  all  his  fellow 

become   the    pr«:>()erty  of  the    landlord,  pupils,  but  also  his  master.     Afbr  his 

although  the  tenant  may  have  been  under  return  from  Konie,  where,  under  Pons- 

no  agreenjent  or  obligation  to  make  the  sin,  he  had  studied  principally  the  works 

improvement.    The  right  of  the  tenant,  of  Raphael,  and  tlie  remains  of  ancient 

in  ihL;  respect,  is  Ktill  more  liberally  con-  art,  he  reci.'ived  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 

strued  hi  die  I'.  Suites,  and  there  seenus  to  and,  in  ICA^j  was  made  i)n?sidt?nt  of  die 

be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  the  new  royal  aaidemy  of  painting  and  sculp- 

liberty  of  enieling  any  works  or  buildhigs  tun',     lie  was  alB?o  named  ])riiice  of  Uio 

the  premises,  or  removing  th«*m  at  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  in  Rome.    From 


expiration  of  his  tenn,  provided  he  can  l«i<)l,    he    was  i)rinci|Mdly  emjiloyed   in 

do  so  without  any  injur}'  to  die  estate  :  and  emlM'llishing  the  n?sidene<:s  of  KtMiis  XIV 

the  tendency  of  the  decisions  is  towards  and  his  nobles  widi  works  of  art,  and  in 

the  establishment  of  this  doctrine.  superintending  the  brilliant  spectatrhis  of 

LF.ATHF.a.    (See  Taimtn^.)  the  court    lie  emlnOlislRMl  Vercnilles,  iu 

Lrbano.v,  or  l.iBAM's,  and  A->tiliba-  jiarticiilar,  and  wiis  hI>o  tiirr-ctor  of  the 

?fus;  two  {uirallel  ridges  of  mountains  in  n>yal  («ob<'lin  (q.  v.)  mannlactory.     WiUi 

Svria,  Iwunding  Pakrstiue  on  the  north,  tlie  deadi  of  ColUn,  his  indueiice  de- 

T^he  highest  summit  of  Lebanon  is  IKWO  clined.    He  died  in  ItiiK).     Lebrun  iios- 

feet.    Thecities  Saida  (the  ancient  Sitlon)  sesst'd  a  comjiri-'luinsive    genius,    which 

aiid  TaralKilus  (Tri|K»li  in  S>Tia)  are  situ-  was  cultivated    by   the    incessant  study 

ated  at  its  bas(\    In  die  parts  of  the  moun-  of  hisU>ry  ami  nuiiciial  customs.    Few 

tain  near  the  latter  city,  dien»  are  a  few  jminters  have  so  well  imdei-siood  the  hu- 


(Sec  Zrfirf*.)    SurlaPhys 

Antilibanus,  or  the  northern  jMut  of  the    rfw  Positions.    In  invention,  he  e»iualltHt 

mnge,  is  iiihahited  by  the  Mmavelis;  the    the  greatest  artists  who    had    preceded 
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Lebrux,  Ponce  Denis  Ecoucharrl,   a    Bourbon  to  the  tlirone,  and  was  sent  to 
cclchrattul  poet,  who,  during  his  life,  re-    Caen  in  tlie  quality  of  conmiissionpr  e.\- 


nuik  of  lyric  po4;t8.  At  the  revolution,  reau  of  the  chamlier  of  peera.  AftiT  tk 
he  c(Jf limited  tlic  birtli  of  frucdoui  in  return  of  Nupoleon,  he  ar.reptt^l  ihe 
odes  and  epigrams ;  but,  as  the  prospect  peerage  from  him,  and  likewise  tlie  pfeue 
darkened,  he  changed  his  tone^  and,  in  of  grand-master  of  the  university.  Ky 
17U8,  depIort;d,  in  haniionious  vrrst-i),  the  this  pruceediug  M.  Lebnin  rendeneii  hiin- 
fate  of  his  country  ,oppn*ssed  by  tvrantii  and  self  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  new  cknm- 
anarchists.  When  the  academical  cstal)iish-  lM;r  of  peers,  fonned  in  August,  IS\5.  Id 
ments  were  i-eorganized,  Lebnm  Ikt^uuc  a  the  early  part  of  his  Hfe,  he  publislied,  ii 
niciiiber  of  the  institute,  lie  received  from  prose,  a  tnuislation  of  Tat«so>  Jenisalei^ 
Bona^tarie,  when  consul,  a  [tension  of  ()000  more  HMnarkable  for  its  elegance  t^ianitt 
fmncs.  He  died  Scptenilier  2, 1807.  fidelity.  A  new  edition  of  iliis  work  ap- 
Lekrun,  Chm'ies  Fnnu^ois,  duke  of  ]K:an'd  in  1805,  with  an  account  of  tlif 
Placeniin,  descended  from  an  humble  life  of  Tasso,  by  Siiartl  (2  vols.  8to.> 
family  in  the  vicinity  of  Coutances,  cnme,  lb*  also  made  a  prose  translation  of  liu- 
at  an  e^irly  age,  to  Paris,  where  he  obtain-  mc-i-'s  Iliad  (3  vols.,  S\o.\  which  has  fre- 
ed the  protection  of  M.  dt*  Mau}>eou,  tpiently  been  roprinted.  lie  died  in  l^^l 
whose  secn^ar}'  he  becamt^,  atler  having  Lech  ;  a  river  rising  in  the  Vorarllv^n 
l>een  tutor  to  his  childi*eii.  lie  is  sjiid  to  and  emptying  into  the  Danulx^.  It  sivtv 
have  composiMl,  in  1//0,  the  s|>eech  its  name  to  the  Lechfeld,  n  plain  in  BaTa- 
which  that  genilemaji  delivereil  during  ria  rendered  lamous  by  the  defeat  of  the 
his  dispute  with  the  [Miriiamnnts.  Being  Huns  (q.  v.V  by  Otlio  I,  in  9ii5, 
nominated  deputy  to  the  states-general  Lector  (tou^),  in  tJie  early  church  :i 
(178^)),  he  occupied  hintself,  during  the  servant  of  tlie  church,  whose  businesH 
st>ssion,  with  atfairs  of  )»olice,  tinan<!e  and  was  to  read  )>arts  of  the  Bible,  and  ntfafi 
domestic  administRition.  When  the  writings  of  a  religious  character,  to  ihf 
quostifui  of  the  <*huroh  pi-oporty  was  dis-  ]K;o])le.  They  were  con^HHriatetl  by 
cussi'd,  ln"  ni.-iintaincd  that  it  would  be  an  prayers  and  ceremonies  jbr  this  offif, 
an  of  injustice  to  dive."st  the  ecclesiastical  and,  when  their  n^iw  became  extinct, Jln' 
bo(U«'s  of  their  possessions,  tlion<;h  he  ad-  consecration  still  remained:  s*i  that  rlic 
mittod  lliat  tumir  n.'lorm  was  necessary  lectorship  now  forms  one  of  the  intVrwr 
antl  expedient.  In  Au'riist,  17(H),  lie  orders.  Lectors  are  nientioneii  bv  J«Kin 
voted  for  tin'  pn'scrvation  ol'  rlie  Fnuicli  IMartyr,  in  the  second  century,  niu'i  a|»|*or 
academy,  and,  in  r^epimiber,  he  appeared!  to  liave  Ix^en  proper  otliei-rs  of  tin-  rhiinh 
at  the  tribune,  to  deliver  an  opinion  in  the  thin!  cennin".  In  Germany,  a 
againsMlie  emission  of  ussignats;  but  he  tcaicher  of  modt-rn  Iangna;:trs  in  a  nniviisi- 
could  not  procure?  a  hearinjr.  In  17iC>,  he  ty  is  called  Icctory  if  he  is"  not  a  j»n)tVN*»r. 
wjis  el.M-led  to  the  counril  of  eldei-s,  and  Lkda,  acconling  to  some  authoix  t?:* 
became  secretary  to  that  body  in  January,  daughUT  of  Thestius,  a  kinjr  of  J\U*]u, 
170j),  and  president  in  tlu^  February  Ibl-  according  to  oilu^rs,  of  Glaueiis  and  La»- 


whieh  he  had  eoniinued  to  bo  a  member    whieh  form  he  is  represented  with  her  in 
from  its  first  fonnatiim,  ehost;  him  their    a  picture  fnmi  Herculaneuin.      Hv  hirii 


preMdent.     lie  was  nominated  arch-tHNis-  she  had  Pollux  and  Helen,  and  by  Tyc- 

ur.r  of  ihe  empire  in  IKM,  and,  in  If^Oii^  darns  Castor.      Acconling   to  other  iii> 

•:overnor-irenerai  of  Li^pnia,  and  cmiU'd  thoiv,  Jupiter   first  changed    her  imo  a 

<hike   of    riaerntia.     On   the   n-tnat   of  goose, and  afterwanlsliims*dfinti»  a  swan. 

Louis  Honaparte  liom  the  throne  of  Hul-  wliieh  was  the  rensiin  whv  Leda  bnpu^Til 

lan<l,  Nap(»le(»n  eonlided  to  >1.  Li»hrun,  forth  an  egg,  lr»)m    wlii'ch    l\Jhix  aiiJ 

umiir  the  liilr  oC  irnvrrmr-frfiu  r(d,  the  ad-  Helen  spnmg.     (itlier  truditlons  say  that 

ministrution  of  that  country,  from  wiiieh  Jupiter  changed  himself  into  a  swan,  and 

the  events  of  Irii:^  obliged  him  to  retire,  caus^^l  Venus  to  pursue  hiin  in  the  fonn 

On  hi-a  return  to  Fmnee,  hi'  signetl  the  of  an  eagle,  when  he  t(H>k  refu'.'e  in  1.c- 

coiL<tiluLi(jn  lliai  recalled  the   house  of  da's  bosom.    During  a  deep  sle€|)>  wbivk 
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ipon  her  at  this  moment,  lie  gratified  man   of  bonor   and   entcrprue."     The 

rieflire.     Others  relate  that  Nemesis  firituh  conmianding  ofiicer  released  his 

ged  hereelf  into  a  coose  to  escape  new  recruit,  whri,  at  the  exniration  of  a 

Minuit  of  Jupiter.    She  then  hrought  year,  came  back  to  New  London,  but 

an  e^,  which  he  caused  to  be  car-  soon  aAerwanhs  embarked  fur  England,  in 

by  Mercuiy  to  Lcda,  who  carefully  tlie  hope  of  obtaining   assistance    from 

TTod  it  until  Helen  was  produced  some    wealthy    relations   there.      After 

ifrom.     Again  it  is  said  that  Leda  working  his  passage,  as  a  sailor,  to  Plyni- 

^t  forth  two  eggs,  one  by  Jupiter,  outh,  he  remained   destitute   of  means, 

aiDother  by  Tyndarus.      From  the  and  reached  London  by  lx;gging  on  die 

er  sprang  Pollux  and  Helen ;  from  road ;  but,  having  presented  himself  at  tlio 

liter,  Ca&ior  and  Clytemnestm.    Of  house  of  a  L^yanl,  as   an   American 

difierent  accounts,  that  has  obtauied  cousin,  he  was  so  coolly  received,  that  his 

reference,  which  makes  Leda,  after  dreams  vanished,  and  his  pride  prevented 

ig  liad  communication  with  Jupiter  him  from  ever   renewing   the   attempt. 

3  form  of  a  swnu,  to  have  given  birth  Ca])tain  Cook  was  tiirn    preparing   lor 

istor  and  Pollux  (Dioscuri]^  his  third  and  last  voyage  round  the  world. 

i)GER  Li.NES ;  those  lines  which  aro  The  idea  of  accom|ianying  him  struck 

1  above  or  heneatii  the  five  cum]ioi:-  Lcdyard  widi  so  much  force,  that  he  at 

he  stave,  fur  the*  reception  of  such  once  enlisted  in  the  British  marine  ser- 

aa  are  too  high  or  too  low  to  bo  vic(;,  and  soon  contrived  to  gaui  an  intro- 

d  Ufion  or  within  it.  duetion  to  captain   Cook.     *^  His  manly 

DTARD,  John,  a  crlebmted  tnivcller,  fomi,''in  the  wonls  of.Mr.  SfMirks,  **mild, 

bom  at  Grotrin,  in  Connecticut,  in  but  animated  and  expressive  eye,  fjcrfect 

He   lost    his  ikther  nt  an  early  scli-jiossession,  a  boldness  not  obtrusive, 

and  his  mother  was  \v,i\  with  but  but  showing  a  consciousness  of  his  proper 

y  means  for  the  education  of  four  dignity,  an  indci)endent  spirit,  and  a  glow 

reu.     To  her  ho  wii.s  iinlebted   for  of  enthusiasm  giving  life  to  his  conversa- 

iels    that    made   an   indelibU:    and  tion   and   his  whole    de[X)rm)ent — these 

salutar}'  impression  on  his   heart,  were  tndts  which  could  not  esca}>e  so 

ic  age  of  19,  he  went  to  Dartmoutli  discriminating  an  eye  as  that  of  Cook. 

^,  in  onl<T  to  qualify  himself  to  l)e-  They  formed  a  raro  combination,  i)eculiar- 

a  missionar>'  among  tiie   Indians,  ly  suited  to  the  huixishiiw  and  ix^rils  of  his 

16  college,  he  acquiR'd  knowledire  daring  enterprise.    They  gained  the  con- 

easi;,    manifisred    more   uidocilicy  fidenco  of  the  great  navigator,  who  im- 

diligencf:',  and   had  not  Ikh'U  tlieni  mediately  took  him  into  his  senice,  and 

four  niontlis  when  he  suddenly  dis-  promoted  him  to  Ix)  a  cori)oral  of  ma- 

u^»<l  without  the  knowledg«;  of  any  rines.''     He  emliarked  ncconlingly,  and 

He  is  understood  to  have  wandorod  jwribnned  the  whole  voyage,  of  \vliich  he 

i  honUira  of  Canada,  and  amon«:  the  [)ublisihed   an  interesting   account  sonio 

Nations,  with   whose  language  anil  time  afterwards  at  HartfonI,  in  Connecti- 

lers    he    fomu^l    an    arquaintnuce,  cut.    In  this  volume,  he  ascrilies  the  mur- 

1  was  aftenvimJs  of  much  senice  to  der  of  captain  Cook,  in  a  great  degree, 

in  his  intercourse  wiUi  savag**s  in  to  his  rishnt  ss  ami  injustice  towanls  tlio 

js  parts  of  the  gloU*.    Nearly  four  natives  of  Owhyhec.    For  two  yeure  after 

litfela|)S('d  Iwifore  he  retnnietl  to  his  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  England, 

re,  and,  soon  after,  in  consequence  l-edyard  nMniiincjl   in  the   British  navy; 

me  reprfK)f  for  lirfach  of  discipline,  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  him,  in 

•joIvchI  to  escape  altogether.    On  the  that  situation,  than    that  he   n^lused   to 

in  of  t]n'  Comiffiiciit  riviT,  he  ftjlM  sc»rve  against  his  country.    In  17i?2,  ho 

;e  ln.v,  and  l;.sliione<l  its  tnmk  into  a  made  his  way  home,  ami  took  lodgings  at 

r,  in  wliieh  Jie  prorneded  down  the  Sotitliold,  with   his  mother,  who  knpt  a 

to  Hartford,  a  distance  of  110  miles,  boiinling  h(»use,  and  by  whom  he  \\*as  not 

I  of  his  course  lying  througli  a  wil-  n'cogniwd,    after    an    alis^^nce   of  eight 

MS,  and,  in  st-vcral  places,  Uing  ob-  yt?ars.     We  find  him  soon  aftenvanls  at 

e<l  by  dangJM'ou.s  llUls.  Lfdvanl  dien  L'CJrient,  whithrr  he  had  gone  in  order  to 

»d  hiniselt  to  the  study  ot' divinitv,  rarrv  into  ellect  his  plan  of  a  voyage  to 

liling  in  obt;iining  a  license  to  i>reach,  the  Pacific  ocean.    At  L'Orient,  the  prin- 

niod  sailor.    His  first  voyage  was  to  cifMil  merchants  of  the  ])lace  actually  fur- 

iltar,  when*,  In-ing   struck    with    a  nished  him  a  vemel  of  500  tons;   but 

irv  i»anule,  lie  enlistetl,  "thinking  the  when  he  was  on  die  iioint  of  setting  out, 

anon  of  a  soldier  well  suited  to  a  Uie  voj-agc  was  enlirely  abandoned  by  its 
u  VII                 10 
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patrons,  in  consequence  of  some  inisun-    liaiiged.    After  an  absence  of  15  months 
dorstamling  witli  the  governnunit.     Ho    ho   onco    inoro    apiieared   in    the   Brii- 
tlicn  went  to  Pariss  where  ho  concerted    isli  nu^ropolis,  to  use   his   own  wonk 
a  8(.*heinn  witli  the  fuinoiis  Paul  Jones    "  diRappointed,  mgged,  ijcnnyless,  but  with 
(q.  V.)  for  uccoinplisliiug  liis  object,  whicli    a  whole  heart."    lie  was  now  37  T«an 
was  also  frustrattid,  and,    after    making    of  agf\  Scarcely  hail  he  taken  lodgines  in 
other    anxious  and    fruiUe!^  eftbns,  he    London,  when  sir  Joseph  RAnks  proposed 
gave  up  altogether  the  idea  of  i^'aching    to  him,  on  behalf  of  the  African  asmrit- 
tlic  North-west  Coast  by  sea,  and  a[)pltcd    tion,  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Afiri- 
to    the    empress    Catliarine    of    ]lujsia,    ca.    He  accordingly  sought  an  immediilr 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Jeftcrson,    intnr\'iew  with  the  secretary  of  the  anv 
tlien  American  minister  in  Paris,  ibr  \^r-    cintion,  to  whom  sir  Joseph  gave  him  i 
missiim  to  pass  tlin>ug)i  her  dominions,    letter  ;  and,  on  being  asked  by  him  wbn 
liaving  come  to  the  resolution  of  travel-    he  would  set  out,  he  answered,  Tb-Momv 
Wuy:  by  land  through  tlie  northern  n^f^ious    morning.    The  route  traced  for  him,  bf 
of  Kuroiie  and  Aindj  crossing  over  Behr-    the  assiiciation,  was,  from  Alexandria  to 
iiig's  strait  to  the  Amcricnu  continent,  and    Grand  Cairo,  from  Cairo  to  Sennaar,  ind 
pursuing  his  route  down  the  coast,  and  to    thence  westward,  in  the  latitude  and  nip- 
tlio  interior.    After  waiting,  however,  for    posed  direction  of  the  Niger.  He  rearbed 
an  answer  from  the  czarina  for  monj  than    Cairo,  whence  he  was  on   tlie  point  of 
five  months,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from    jiroceeding  on    his  journey  after   three 
l^mdon  to  embark  in  an  English  ship,    months  of  vexatious  delay,  when  exposun 
which  was  in  readiness  to  sail  tor  the  Pa-    to  the  heat  of  tlie  sun,  and  to  other  dekifr- 
rific  ocean,  and  of  which  the  owners  un-    rious  influences  of  the  climate-,  at  the  nmA 
dertook  to  have  him  s<'t  on  slioro  on  tlie    unfavorable  season  of  the  year,  bronfl: 
North-west    Coast.      After    fonnin«?    his    on  a  bilious  attack,  which  proved  fatal  to- 
plan,  which  was  warmly  en  ten  ^d  into  by    wurdsthc  end  of  November,  1788.  Zealac- 
sir  Joseph  lianks  and  other  distinguished    tivity,courage,  honor  and  intelligence  dirtiir 
men  of  science,  and  which  wils  to  land    guished  his  short  but  remarkable  C9Xftt. 
at  Nootka  sound,  thence  strike  directly    (See  S|)ark*s  Li/e  o^ Xie<^^aix£,  Cambridce. 
into   the  intirrior,  and  jMirsiu^  his  course    \«'W  Kngland,  1828.) 
to  Virginia,  lie  emlmrked  with   no  other         Lee;  an  epithet  to  distinguish  that  balf 
t^liiipment  than  two  dnic^  an  liulian  pipe,     of  the  horizon  to  which   the  wind  i?  tih 
and  a  hateliet.     He  now  th«)iiL'ht  hiins<'lf     nu'ttNl  from  the  other  ]»iut  M'lionce  it  an9«^b 
stMMM-o  of  his  objert;  hut  tlie  vessi'l  wius    which  latter  is  calle<l  Jo  frtm/trafr/. 
not  out  of  si«rlit   of  land    iN-lbre  it  was         ]^kk,  xNatliaiiiel,  a  dniinatic   ynnX  w 
bn>uirlit  baek  by  an  order  from  the  gov-    educated  at  Cambri«lg«%  whither  he  H'H! 
rnuneiit,  and  the  v(»ya«^<*.  was  fuially  n^-    in  HJtJH,  and  afterwnnis  went  ti»  I/)iidi>Q. 
liuquislied.      Heariiii;  up  with  wonderful    mir«Ied,it  issaid,  by  tliepromis«7SofVillJi*r\ 
fimitudii  attainst  these  n*vers<'s,  he  nt»xt    duke  of  Ituckingliatii.     Neglected  by  b* 
determined  to  make  the  tour  of  the  glolN%    {Kitnin,   he  turned    his   attention  to  tb' 
fn)in  Loudon  east,  on  foot,  and  proeeeded    dnuna,  and,  in  1(i75,  productvl  his  tTOS^** 
Xii  St.  IN'tei-shuriT  in  tlie  prosecution   of     of  Nero,  and.  from  that  time  to  IttC^l.  pn- 
tiiis  <lesijrn,  throuii:h  tlie  mo»;t  uiilhM|uent-    dueed  a   tnigedy   y«'arly.     lie  aliV)  iritJ 
ed  parts  <»f  Finland.     In  tliat  e.ity,  his  let-    his  abilities  as  an  actor,  lull  faileti  in  ihf 
Ums  pnieured  him  eminent  aeijuaintjuiees,    attempt.     In  Ui^M,  insiuiiiy  renderpil  1.:!' 
aruonj;  wImuii  professor  Pallas  and  count    continement  necessar)*,  and  he  wai  nkn. 
d<*  Seirur  pniveiliiis  ehief  patrons.     At\er    into   Hethlehem   hospitnl,   where  Ih»  p^ 
waitiujr  there  nearly  tlin-e  months,  he  ol»-     mained   until    llK'S,   when   he   was  lit- 
tainvd  his  pas^pcnt  for  the  pn»S4'eution  of     char<ied,  and  wrote  two  more  tnoili*"^ 
his  journey  to  Siheria.     On  his  arrivfil  at    the  Princess  of  Cleves,  luid  the  Mft.-**':" 
Yakutsk,  he  was  pn'vontt'd,  by  the  Kus-    of  Paris,  which   ap|Miare<l   in    lt.»A»  ai'J 
sian  commandant  at  the  plaee,  Iroiii  }iro-     KSK).     lie  died  in  ](j!4  or  1AK2,  in  com" 
c.ee<iing    any    turther;    and    at    Irkutsk,    qnence  of  some    injury    received   m  a 
wliitluT  he  had  ri»tunied,  he  was  arn-sted    (Irunken  night  fndic.     lie  is  the  aiiih-r 
as  a  Frenrh  spy,  by  an  onler  Ironi  the    of  eleven  plays,  all  of  which  weiv  »ftc\ 
empn»ss,  hurried  into  a  kihitka  with  two    with  applaus**;  but   his  naturrd  lire  afti 
;ruanis,  c()n»lueti'd  with  all  sfwed  to  Mos-    pathos  wen?  bnriiHl  in  a  torrent  <if  wonis 
cow,  ami  thenee  to  the  fi-ontiers  of  Po-    and  clouded  by  a  tendency  to  turgid  a»l 
laufl,  when*  he  was  rcleas<Ml,  with  an  inli-    lM>mK'istic  eloquence, 
ination,  that  if  he  ivtunieil  again  to  the         Kee,  Ann.     (S«'e  Shal^ers.) 
dominions  of  the  empn»s,  he  should  l>e        Lee,  Charles,  a  niajor-gencra]  in  ili^ 
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American  rovolutionary  war,  a  native  of  and  chastising  the  frontier  Indians.  Con- 
North  Wales,  became  an  officer  at  the  ffress  aiitici|Kiting  a  concentration  of  the 
age  of  11  yeai«.  He  0«:rved  early  in  Aincr-  British  forceps  for  the  iHiqiose  of  making 
ica,  where  he  coniiimiidcd  a  coni|Minv  of  a  powerful  etlbrt  at  New  York,  Lee  was 
mMiadieri,  at  the  unsuccewiful  a^tfault  of  ordered  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  despatch- 
Ticonderoga,  by  general  Abercrunibie,  ed  to  the  caitip  at  lluarleiii,  with  per- 
and  was  wounded.  He  diHtingiiishod  mission  to  visit  the  |)odts  in  New  Jersey. 
himself  in  17(Si,  under  general  Burgoyne,  He  reached  the  nrniy  just  in  time  to  rec- 
in  PortusaL  He  aflerwards  wntte  on  the  ommend  its  extrication  from  a  situation, 
nde  of  the  American  colonies,  in  a  con-  where,  had  the  enemy  used  prr)])er  dili- 
test  between  them  and  tlie  ministiy,  and  gence  in  )iis  o|K'nitions,  it  would  liavc 
then  entered  the  Polish  service.  During  been  completely  dostmyed.  The  opinion 
his  absence,  the  stamp  act  iinsscd,  and  the  of  Lee  induriKl  the  council  of  war  to 
hofltiiity  to  it  munifc^iul  by  general  Lee  make  a  precipitate  movement  during  the 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  tlie  niyolists  of  night,  by  which  they  escaped  the  toils 
the  court  of  Vii>uniu  In  the  course  of  into  which  tliey  would  otherwise  have 
two  or  three  years,  he  wandered  all  over  fallen.  While  marching  through  the  Jer- 
Europe,  until  a  duel  with  an  Italian  otfi-  seys  to  joui  general  Washington,  Lee  was 
cer,  in  which  his  antagonist  was  killetl,  mode  prisoner  by  the  EngliRh  (December 
obligefl  him  to  flee  ;  and,  in  177«),  he  Hi,  177GI  as  he  lay  carelessly  guarded,  at 
auleil  from  London  for  New  York.  The  a  consiiU'rable  distance  from  tiie  main 
quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and  her  body,  and  carried  to  New  York.  Wash- 
oolouies  had  now  a&nimed  a  serious  as-  ington  propos<^d  to  exchange  for  him  six 
pect,  and  Lee  fonned  the  resolution  to  es-  field-otHcers  ;  but  general  Howe  affected 
pousc  the  cause  of  the  hitter.  Travelling  to  consider  Lee  as  a  dc*serter  from  the 
through  the  colonies,  he  become  acquaint-  British  anny,  and  rt^fused  to  release  him 
ed  with  the  most  conspicuous  friends  of  on  those  terms.  Several  British  officers 
colonial  emancifiation,  and,  though  yet  a  were  confined,  and  held  answerable  fur 
British  officer  on  half-imy,  wos  active  in  the  treatment  of  general  Lee.  The  latter 
encouraging  the  Americans  to  resistance,  was,  however,  treated  in  a  manner  un- 
and  in  censuring  the  mtiasures  of  the  worthy  of  a  p'uerous  enemy,  until  jhe 
mini.-:ry.  In  1775,  l..ee  njceived  a  com-  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  October  17,  1787. 
miiMdii  from  congress,  and  immediately  After  that  event,  he  was  exchanged.  The 
resigned  the  one  he  held  in  the  Britisli  battle  of  Munmuuth  C4)ncluded  the  mili- 
Ber\  ice  ;  at  the  same  time  declaring  to  the  tar}'  CJ)urse  of  general  Lee.  Being  di- 
aecretary  of  war  liis  readiness  to  engage  rected  by  general  Washington  to  advance 
in  any  honorable  service  for  the  king,  but  and  attack  the  enemy's  rear,  he  approach- 
lepmlMiting  die  present  measures  as  in-  ed  very  near,  but,  instead  of  obeying  his 
consistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  mstnictions,  sulU'reu  his  troofis  to  make  a 
In  the  quality  of  major-general  in  the  disorderly  n-tn-at  The  commander-in- 
eontinrntal  service,  Lee  accomimnied  pn-  chief  met  him  in  the  flight,  and  repri- 
eral  Wasliington  to  the  camp  liefore  dus-  manded  him  for  his  conduct.  Lee  re- 
ton.  In  1770,  he  was  dircMrted  by  the  plied  in  impro])er  language,  but  executed 
commander-in-chief  to  occupy  New  York,  the  sulisequent  onlers  of  general  Wash- 
and  to  deft!    '  *    '    *          i  .•  -  i^t.^l  _:_.     -...^ :.i.                 «...i  ..i.. ....     ti........ 

er  against 
there,  Lee 
fences  oft 

those  who  were  "inimical  to  die  American  of  a  disn'S|H'ctful  t<'nor,  challenging  him 

cause,  and  checking  the  inten^ourse  sul>-  to  substantiate  the  chargt^s  implied  in  his 

nsting  between  the  British  and  the  towns-  expressions  <»n  the  fieKl.  General  Lee  was 

men.     He  was  aflerwanis  invested  with  arretted,  ondarraigne<n)efore  a  court- mar- 

tlic  chief  command  in  the  southeni  de-  rial,  for  disoliedience  of  onlers,  misb<;ha- 


the  memorable  attack  of  the  British  u|N)n  st^ntenced  to  l>e  sus|iended  from  any  coni- 

SuHivaii  island  raised  his  military  repu-  mission  in  the  armies  of  the  L'.  Siatf*s  for 

taxion.    Atler  tJie  discomfitunj  of'the  <*n-  die  peri(Ml  of  one^ear.    The  concurrence 

cifiy  at  this  ibrtn»ss,  Lee  {mssed  into  («w)r-  of  cougnfss  in  this  senU-nce  was  thought 

gia^  wlieni  he  remained  w»me  weeks,  em-  necessary;  and,  while  yet  in  suspense  as 

ploying  himself  in  fortifying  the  colony,  to  their  determination,  he  published  a  de- 
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f«nire  of  his  conduct.     His  abuse  of  gen-  together  witli  his  extensive  ccnrc^cJ- 

♦?nil  Witfhingtoii's  chHracier,  in  tliis  jiiun-  encc,  were  collected  in  a  volume  in  ITUl 

j)hl«ft,  led  to  a  duel  with  colonel  LaurenH,  A  pamphlet  which  he  wrote  on  AmeficB 

one  of  tlic  mlfi   of  the  coinmander-iu-  niiiiirs,  in  the  earlier  port  of  Ills  life,  to 

cliJot;  in  which  Lee  was  wuiinde<l.    Con-  nnich  apjiroved  of  by  the  friends  of  tbi 

jirni'ss  confirnKjd  the  smtenc-e  of  the  court-  country,  and  particularly  conunended  bf 

martial  in  his  case,  though  not  without  doctor  Franklin.     It  \vvi  his  cunie«  *!*• 


tute  of  glass  windows  or  pl.'iHtoring,  ainus-  or  Anabaptist  meeting-house  ;  and  faev- 

ing  himself  wuli   his  1>ooks  and  dogs,  signed  as  his  reason,  tliat  since  his  residear' 

While  in  this  situaiion,  he  coin[>osed  a  inAmerica,hohadkeptsomuc^  badrco- 

set  of  political  and  military  queries,  in  {mny  while  living,  that  he  wished  lo  trad 

which  his  hitter  feelings  were  freely  vent-  it  when  dead. — See  Memoirs  of  ChaHaLs 

cil.  and  which  wore  afYerwards  ]>ublished  (Dublin,  17$^) ;  Jlnecdotes  of  ChaikiU* 

in  Btiltinion*,  where  they  cn«ated  consid-  (London,1797k  GirdlcstoncVUicif  DrKi4f 

rrahle  flisrurhance.      In'l782,  he  went  to  Charle8LttiohavehetnJun\ua(\joncLXii!U 
JMiiladclphia,  where  he  engaged  lodgings        Lek,  Richard  Henry,  a  signer  of  die  I>k- 

in  a  tavern,  and,  a  f(>w  days  afler  his  ar-  laratioii  of  Independence,  was  bom  Jas. 

rivnl,  wiw  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  20, 1732,  at  Stratford,  WestinorelaudcouD- 

he  died  in  ohscurity,  October  2, 1762.  His  ty,  Virginia,  anil,  after  a  rouw»»of  priw*^ 

thoughts  would  ap}>ear  to  have  I>een  em-  tuition  in  his  father's  house,  was  seiil  :a 

plciyed  to  the  end  in  the  ]>rofession  which  the  academy  of  Wakefield,  iji  Yorksiurf. 

had  engaged  the  best  ]>ortion  of  his  life,  England,  where  he  became  dbiinguiybn: 

for  the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter  for  his  proficiencv  in  the  clasrtici^    He  k- 

were,  "Stand  by  me,  my  hnive  gn-nadiers."  turned  to  his  native  counir}-  when  ahwt 

From  n.'spect  to  his  former  8(t vices,  a  in  his  lOtli  year,  and,  his  fortune  rendciibr 

large  coiu^ourse  of  the  peoplt>,  including  it  unnecessary  for  hini  to  dci'ote  kintifli:' 

many  public  characters,  l)otli  French  ami  to  any  profes£:ion,  his  time  was  mofita»- 

American,  joined   in  tlie  funenil  solem-  fully  siwnt  in  the  in)proveni«*iit  of  IS 

nilios. — (icnend   Lee   was    brave   in  ac-  mind.  The  liret  endca\'or  which  hi*  n : ' 

tion,  of  a  sound  judgment  in  military  af-  to  serve  his  country,  was  in  the  capaciiy 

fail's,  and  possossird  of  ilie   atli'dion  of  of  captahi   of  the   vohnittHT  comjsuuo 

his  oili»'<Ts  niid   men.     S.'nsil>li«  of  his  which  were  raist^d  in  17.55,  for  ilie  p-:- 

mijilary  talents,  and  insaiiahly  ambitious,  pose  of  aiding  the  ex|)editioii   under  sen- 


lb'  was  w  cI;L-i>ical  .soliolar,  ami  ])o<s(\ss('d  tiv»?  conntv — an  olfice  then  pven  oiilvr 

an  exci'llent  nn-mory  and  a  brilliant  fancy.  jx«i-sonaot^  the  highest  ehanicter,  an«l  s^r- 

His  TcjiipiT  was   morose  and  avarieions.  enilly  but  lo  ]H*rsons  of  considerable  iw 

His  s'lrirical  sjiirit  made  him  many  (;no-  ])erience.     Not  long  nfterwanls  he  wvi> 

mies.     Though  a  g^iirlrman  in  his  man-  ehos<Miadeleg:itetothehuusiM>f lnup'i«l:^ 

n ITS  when  he  rhos-  to  appear  such,  he  from  Westmoreland  county,  and  thifiiw 

was  otb'n  conrsf,  and,  towards  the  latter  monced  the  can»er  of  [H)liticss  forwhio- 

part  of  his  life  ]Kirti(rnhirly,  InH-ame  ver\'  he  was  jH^culiarly  fitted,  boUi  hv  his  fai- 

ni'gli^riiit  of  his  pri-sonai  a|)pi"anmce.   He  ral  dispjisition  and  talents,  and  the  snidj- 

was  very  fond  c»f  <1ol^-,  wliirh    Im»   ev«Mi  in  which  he  wjis  versed.     Woriis  of  ri». 

carried  into  the  eompany  of  larlies.    With  an»l  political  mondity,  historj,  the  |»ri.v;- 

all  his  faults,  however,  he  was  distinguish-  pies  of  the  civil  law,  and  ih«»  lawy  ot'E> 

<.'d  for  sincerity,  venieity,  and  adln;rence  own  eonntrj-,  had  occupiiMi  the  priuriib. 

to  his  friends.     lb- was  rather  abovi*  the  share  of  bis  time,  whilst  he  hail  n«i«- 

middle  size.     His  eountennnce  was  n«)t  le<-ted  the  more  elegant  deimnnieut^  >: 

agrec'ahle.     3I;'.fiy  persons  eonsiden'd  liini  jH.»lite  literatim^:  and  he  soon  obtaiarJ  cV 

an  atheist,  thon^-li  some  exalted  idt^as  of  a  tinction  in  debate.     His  voic«»  w.is  a]n-a>> 

Sn[»i:nie  Uein;:  a|»pear  in  his  eorn's|M)nd-  raisi^l  in  sup|Mm  of  those  principles  whii^ 

em-e.     He  ])ul)lish,'d  sonie  rssiiys  on  mill-  wrre  advu'ated  by  the  republican  oToa^'i' 

lary,  poliiical  and  litiTary  subjects,  wLieii,  aristocratic  portion  of  the  legislature :  tifl 
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,  in  1764,  the  declantoiy  act  was  which  wos  adopted  m  1773,  by  the  house 
1  m  tliejfoitish  parliament,  iu  pursu-  of  burgesses,  for  the  fonnation  of  corre- 
>f  the  right  claimed  by  that  body  of  spondiiiff  committees  to  be  organized  by 
;  America,  he  was  the  first  to  bring  the  legimturesof  tlie  sevend  colonies,  and 
nd  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  tiie  also  that  of  corresponding  clubs  or  socie- 
bfy  of  which  he  was  a  member,  ties,  among  the  "lovers  ofTiberty''tliroueh- 
scial  committee  having,  in  consc-  out  the  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  dif- 
e,  been  appointed  to  draught  an  ad-  fusing  amongst  the  people  a  correct 
to  the  king,  a  memorial  to  the  house  kno\^edge  of  their  rights,  of  keeping  them 
ds,  and  a  remonstrance  to  the  house  informed  of  every  attempt  to  infringe 
nmons,  Mr.  Leo  was  plac^  on  it,  them,  and  of  rousing  a  spirit  of  resistance 
sleeted  to  prepare  tlie  two  first  pa-  to  arbitrary  measures, — botli  originated 
These,  accordingly,  proceeded  from  >vith  him.  *  The  same  idea  had,  about  the 
n,  and,  in  tlie  words  of  his  biogra-  same  time,  been  conceived  and  pro}K>8ed 
Old  grandson,  **  contain  the  genuine  by  Samuel  Adams  in  Massachusetts — a 
pies  of  the  revolution,  and  abound  in  circumstance  which  has  occasioned  a  dis- 
m  and  eloquent  sentiments  of  free-  pute  conceniing  the  merit  of  having 
In  1765,  Patrick  Henry  (q.  v.)  intro-  ^ven  birth  to  measures  which  were  the 
in  the  Virginia  legislature  his  famous  forerunners  of  the  general  congress.  It 
tions  against  the  stanip  act,  which  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  Mr. 
ist  been  passed  by  the  British  [mrlia-  Lee  followed  only  the  suggestions  of  his 
Mr.  Lee  lent  Mr.  Henry*8  motion  Itis  own  mind  with  regard  to  the  proposal, 
fill  and  most  zealous  assistance.  Not  as,  several  yeare  before,  in  1768,  he  had 
fler  it  had  been  carried,  in  spite  of  the  requested  Mr.  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania, 
I  of  the  influential  {tarty,  who  advo-  in  a  letter,  to  bestow  his  consideration 
the  measures  of  tlie  mother  country,  upon  the  advantages  of  plans  which  he 
ee,  amongst  other  mctliods  wliich  he  communicated  to  liim  of^  tlie  same  pur- 
to  prevent  tlie  o{M>ratious  of  the  port.  In  1774,  tlie  first  general  con- 
act,  planned  and  effected  an  asso-  eress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  and  Mr. 
1  "  for  the  ])ur|)ose  of  deterring  all  Lee  attended  it  as  one  of  the  Virginia 
IS  from  acceptuig  the  oflice  of  vender  delegation.  His  lalKirs  during  this  seusion, 
imp  paper,  and  for  awing  into  si-  as  throughout  his  whole  congressional 
uid  inactivity  tliose  who  might  still  be  career,  until  his  zeal  and  activity  were 
ed  to  the  supremacy  of  the  mother  partially  arrested  by  IxMlily  infirmities, 
ry,  and  dis|X)sed  to  advocate  tlie  were  unremitting.  Of  all  tlie  leading 
of  colony  taxation.^  The  assooia-  committees — those  to  prepare  an  address 
ound  tliemselves  to  exert  every  fac-  to  the  king  of  England,  to  the  peoi)le  of 
>  accomplish  the  end  for  which  thev  Britain,  and  to  tlie-  colonies,  and  those 
inited  together,  "  at  every  hazard,  to  state  the  rights  and  grievances  of  the 
Mying  no  regard  to  danger  or  to  colonies,  and  to  curry  into  effect  the  reso- 
."  Iiiconsequenceof  die  opposition  lutiou  of  non-intercourse  with  Great 
tamp  act  encountered  in  tlie  colo-  Britain — lie  was  a  meml)er ;  and  from  his 
he  British  ministry  were  forced  to  re-  pen  proceede<l  tlie  memorial  of  congress 
t ;  but  thev  did  so  with  a  resi^rvation  to  the  people  of  British  America.  In  the 
9  right  of  the  mother  country  "  to  following  year,  ho  was  unanimously  elect- 
ihe  colonics  in  all  cases  whatever."  ed,  by  tlie  jieople  of  Westmoreland  coun- 
G3fy  iMiriiamcnt  having  passed  two  ty,  to  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  by  which 
tno  laying  a  tax  on  tea,  and  the  other  he  was  sent  to  the  seconcl  con^pess.  At 
ing  the  legislature;  of  the  colony  ^to  this  period,  hostilities  were  in  full  opera- 
provision  for  ({uartering  a  jiart  of  tion  between  the  two  countries,  and  one 
gular  aniiy,"  Mr.  Iice  exertwl  him-  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  congress  was 
1  every  way  to  excite  a  spirit  of  hos-  to  invest  George  \yasliington  with  the 
to  them,  |KTceiviiig,  as  he  did,  their  command  of  its  armies.  His  commission 
tic  tendency,  and  feelinp:,  even  then,  and  instructions  were  fiimished  by  Mr. 
struggle  far  freedom  must  eventu-  l^je,  as  chairman  of  tlie  committee  ap- 
ike  place.  It  would  be  iinpotsible  poinU'cl  for  tliat  purpose.  The  otlier 
^consistently  with  our  limits,  to  enter  committees  on  which  he  servetl  in  tliis 
1  minute  detail  of  the  unceasing  session,  were  those  named  to  prefiare  mu- 
I  of  Mr.  Lee's  patriotism  betweim  nitionsof  war,  to  encourage  the  manufac- 
jeriod  and  the  ass«*nihling  of  the  tiire  of  sallfHJire  and  anns,  and  to  devise  a 
congress  in  Philadelphia ;  we  can  plan  for  tlie  more  rapid  difllitnon  of  iiitel- 
mention  tliat  the  celebrated  plan  ugencc  tiiroughout  the  colonics.  Tho 
40* 
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tK'roiKl  address  of  congn'ss  to  tlic  ])co{)le  sembly  ofMipDinfOiid,  at  the  head  ofrl*^ 

uf  (jireat  Britain — u  romposition  uiisur-  militia  uf  Ihb  county,  protected  it  Inini  ihf 

])U8:H^d  by  any  of  tiic  statu  papors  of  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.    In  1784,  be  w» 

time — was  written  by  ]ijni  tliis  session,  cliosen  president  of  congress  by  a  unani- 

But  tlie  most  important  of  his  servitres,  in  inous  voie,but  n'tired  at  the  end  of  liie  y«ir, 

this  second  congressional  term,  was  his  and,in  1786,was  re-clccte<l  to  the  VirpDia 

motion,  June  7, 177(i,  "  that  these  united  assembly.  In  the  coiiveution  which  adopc- 

colouies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  wl  tiie  present  constitutiou  of  the  r.Stans 

and   independent  states ;   tliat    tln^v  are  Mr.  Lee  joined  in  the  vote  of  coupn» 

absolved  from  all  allc^ance  to  the  iSritish  which  submitted  the  plan  thev  nropoeeJ 

crown  ;  and  that  all  political  connexion  to  conventions  of  the  people  ot  the  slaiv*. 

between   them   and    tli(;  state  of  Great  He  was,  however,  hostile   to  it  hinselL 

Jiritain  is,  tuid  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolv-  thinking  that  it  had  too  great  a  tendencTKi 

ed.**    His  speech  on  introducing  this  Ixdd  consolidation.    When  it  was  ailopted.  It^" 

and  glorious  measim%  wjis  one  of  the  aiid  Mr.  Graj'son  were  chown  the  fin< 

most  brillimit  displays  of  elo(|uencc  ever  senators  from  Vii^nia  under  it,  nud,  in  thai 

heard  on  the  floor.    A  tier  a  protracted  capacity,  he  moved  and   carried  tewni. 

debate,  it  was  determined,  Juno   10,  to  amendments.    In  1702,  his  liealth  forcc^l 

post(K)ne  the  consideration  of  this  resohi-  him  to  retire  from  public  lift*,  when  ly 

tion  until  the  first  Monday  of  the  ensuing  was  again  honored  by  the  Virginia  ie^ 

month  of  July ;  but  a  committee  was  or-  laturc  witli  a  vote  of  thank?.     He  di«d 

derefl  to  be  immediately  appointed  to  pre-  June  19, 1794. 

pare  a  declaration  of  inde]>endence.    ()f        I^ee,  Francis  Lightfoot.    {3ce  ^ppmdiz 

this  committee  he  would  have  been  the  to  this  volume.) 

chairman,  according  to  {mrliamentary  Lee,  Arthur,  a  distinguished  revohi- 
regulations  with  n*gai-d  to  die  original  tionary  patriot,  was  bom  in  Weslnwiv- 
mover  of  an  approved  resolution ;  bm  ho  land  county,  Virginia,  Deeemlvr  20, 17-k'. 
was  obliged,  on  the  same  day  (the  10th),  He  was  the  youngest  of  fiyc  hrothens  al! 
to  leave,  congress,  and  Iwtsten  to  Virginia,  of  whom  Ijccame  eminent.  He  was  fni 
in  cons(.'quonce  of  I  In;  dang(^rous  ilhiess  to  the  school  at  Eton,  in  England,  siti 
i»r  some  of  the  meinhers  of  his  family,  upon  the  completion  of  his  rtnirse  thcrH. 
Mr.  Jerleryoii  (<j.  v.)  w:l<  siihstiluted  for  eiitennl  the  university  of  Eilinburgluwipn 
him,  and  dn^w  nj>  the  tl«'<'lanition.  In  he  commenced  the  siudv  of  mediciuf.Jii;: 
August  following,  Mr.  Lee  n^tnrncd  to  his  took  his  degree  of  M.  1).  wirli  pr**ai -lb- 
seat  in  congress,  w!ii<-li  he  eontiiiued  to  tinction,  winning  a  medal  lur  the  l/v 
occupy  until  June,  1777,  pui*suing,  with  un-  botanical  treaties  whieJi  was  puhhsluil  l-y 
abated  ardor,  tlie  ]»atli  which  was  to  l(?ad  to  onler  of  the  university,  llnv  inir  tr:ivrli-\l 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  his  countr}'.  through  Holland,  GeniKUiy,  Italy  ai.i 
In  tiiat  month,  he  solicited  leave  of  ab-  Fnuice,  doctor  Lee  rtrtunied  to  Vinri.'i-':. 
SMnce,and  retuni(*(lio\'irgiiiJa.  This  step  and  conimen<'cd  the  jiractiee  ol' his  jo- 
was  taken  on  a<*coniit  of  tlie  (lelicaie  state  fession  at  Williamsburg,  then  the  ini?lr<':"- 
of  his  health,  mid  also  t«)r  the  purj)os«r  of  lis.  His  succ<?ss  was  great;  but  the  Ui' 
clearing  his  R'[)ulation  fivno  ecHain  stains  of  his  miiKl  to  polities  iletennineii  !.:.  . 
which  malice  or  over-heated  zeal  luul  l>cfoi*e  long,  to  return  to  KnglanJ.  :: :". 
thrown  ujion  it,  wliidi  he  ellectually  did,  stutly  law,  in  order  that  he  mitrlit  a.ij ... 
by  (iLinunding  an  inrjuiry  hito  the  allega-  familiarity  with  the  j-cienet;  of  jKililio:;! 
tious  against  him,  from  the  assembly  of  government,  ami  til  liinjsrlf  tor  laki:  _' " 
his  native  state.  The  result  of  this  in-  part  iii  jMiblic  atlairs,  vvhirh  wenMlii:i  i^- 
(piiry  was  a  iijo>t  honoralile  ac<|uittal,  ac-  ginning  to  wear  a  highly  inten.'s:iiii'  i:. 
conioriiiif'd  by  a  vote  cif  thanks  to  him  serious  aspect.  ]Vf(»re  his  n-turn,  he  1; 
for  tliv  iidelity  and  zeal  of  his  j)afri<:tjc  juard  the  parliani(*ntnry  debate  en  '.. 
Sf.Tvieis.  whieli  the  sp'aker  of  the  house,  ^>ta^lI)  act,  and,  when  the  dut^-  \:\\  '■•  ' 
the  venerable  (jeui*g«'  Wythe,  in  commu-  pas<e<l,  he  wmte  a  serit^  of  anon^ni.  :> 
niraiing  it  to  him,  prefaced  by  a  warm  ]m]>ers  in  relation  to  it.  In  177li,  hi- w-i" 
and  llaliering  eulogy.  In  August,  J778,  again  to  London,  which  city  he  toiiiin  " 
h^'  was  again  el-.-eted  to  congn*ss,  hut  was  stronglmid  of  })opular  opixV^ltion.  r-Utl :; 
ll)rec4l,  by  his  ileelining  health,  to  with-  soeietyorthesupiKirterPofihebillof  ri::i  > 
draw,  in  a  gn^at  degn'e,  from  the  arduous  the  most  aetive  in  conducting  it.  Ot*:t  :> 
labors  to  which  he  had  hitherto  <levoted  sociirty  he  I>ecame  a  niemb«.»r,  with  rfic  T: - 
himsi»lf  In  17?^(),  ho  retired  from  his  signo*fe'MinectiugtJie«pievanet'sol'th»*:v' 
seat,  and  declined  n'turning  to  it  until  natitmsand  pun*^h«to»ed  the  fret^lom  ef  ll-' 
1784.    In  the  uiterval,  he  served  in  the  as-  city,  which  qualified  Idin  to  vote  in  mv."'^- 
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il  afTaira.  The  complaints  of  America  ever  might  prove  iujiirious  to  its  intereet?. 
«  iutroduced  into  the  famous  Middle-  At  the  same  time,  he  also  acted  us  agent 
|ietition  by  Mr.  Loe,  associated  with  for  Virginia,  and  had  the  address  to  pro- 
Ikes  ;  and  he  also  successfully  proposed  cure,  under  circunistani^cs  of  special  favor, 
solution,  that  the  menil)eis  of^the  club  from  tlie  royal  arsenal,  warlike  stores  to 
lid  support  no  candidate  for  {>ar]ia-  tlie  amount  of  nearly  £960,000.  In  De- 
It  who  would  not  pledge  himself  to  cember,  1777,  congress  appointed  him 
note  the  granting  of  the  power  of  self-  sole  coiinnissioner  to  Spain,  still  retaining 
ition  to  America.  The  celebrated  him  on  the  commiasion  to  France.  The 
ius  was  an  adviser  of  this  body,  and  Britiith  amimssador  remonstrated  agoiust 
1  him  Mr.  Lee  had  an  amicable  dis-  his  reception,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
non  on  some  points  of  American  poll-  was  detained  at  Burgos,  on  liis  wav  to 
about  which  they  happened  to  differ.  Madrid ;  but,  upon  senrling  a  spirited  re- 
politiral  publications  at  this  period —  ply  to  the  remonstrance,  no  fuitlier  inter- 
■rhich  he  lu lopted  the  signature  of  Ju-  rtiption  was  attempted,  and  he  proceeded 
!  .^bnertcanus — were  numeroui*,  and  to  tlie  ciipital.  He  there  piursued  tlie 
^urc<i  for  him  the  acquaintanrc  of  same  policy  which  he  had  practised  in 
ke,  doctor  Price,  and  otliers  of  tlie  London  and  Paris,  ingratiating  himself 
uhir  holders.  In  1770,  he  was  ailniit-  and  his  cause  with  the  men  of  influence, 
to  the  bnr,  and  liegan  the  practice  of  and  a[)iM;aling  boldly  and  directly  to  the 
!icw|)mfes8ion  under  the  most  favoru-  government,  from  wliich  he  finally  pro- 
uuspices;  and  such  success  attended  cured  a  large  pecuniary  loan.  Havuig 
exertions  as  to  eiial)le  him  to  lay  the  accomplisJied  all  that  seemed  practicabk, 
idations  of  an  ample  fortune.  In  tlie  he  returned  to  Paris;  when,  the  commis- 
e  year,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  sioners  having  determine<l  on  the  expedi- 
ainted  him  their  agent,  in  case  of  tlie  ciiry  of  conciliating  Frederic  of  Pnissia, 
•nee  or  death  of  doctor  Franklin  ;  and  and  prevailing  with  him  to  withhold  his 
•re  either  of  tlie  contingtmcies  occur-  assistance  from  England,  Mr.  Lee  was  se- 
ho  assisted  tlie  venerable,  sage  witli  lectefl  for  that  dut}',  and  re}>nired  to  Ber- 
heart}'  cooperation.  As  a  testimony  lin,  where  he  was  allowed  to  reside  in  a 
ic  sense  of  his  services,  that  state  su))-  private  character,  and  to  corrcsjiond  se- 
lently,  in  1784,  pres(;nte<l  liini  'witli  a  cretly  witli  the  court  He  succeedetl  in 
t  of  land  containing  4000  acres.  In  olitaining  from  Fredi-ric  an  assurance  diat 
S})ring  of  1774,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  to  he  would  afibrd  no  facilities  to  Great 
rice  and  Italy, and,  when  at  PariSipuli-  Britain,  in  procuring  additional  German 
?d  an  Ap])eul  to  the  People  of  Great  auxiliaries,  and  that  he  would  prohibit  the 
Bin.  Hearing,  however,  of  the  dissolu-  passage,  through  any  part  of  his  dominions, 
of  pariianient,  l)efore  he  had  completed  of  any  troops  which  that  court  sliould 
ouniey,  he  hastily  returned  from  Turin  tlienceforward  engage  in  Gennany.  He 
>ndon.  On  the  return  of  doctor  obtained,  also,  i>emiiWion  for  the  citizens 
Liklin  to  America,  in  tlie  same  year,  he  of  tlie  U.  States  to  carry  on  a  direct  coin- 
mrie  the  sole  ngiMit  of  Massachusetts,  merce  with  the  subjects  of  Pnissia,  and 
secret  coniniitte<^  of  congress  appoint-  for  himself  to  purchase,  for  the  use  of  the 
ilr.  L(«  their  London  correspondent.  U.  Staters,  arms  from  tlie  armories  from 
'■  i)riiici|Kil  object  of  tiiis  regulation  which  the  king  supplied  his  forces. 
,  to  Uisrn  what  was  to  be  liojK'd  from  While  in  Berlin,  his  [Mipers  were  stolen 
EunijH'Jin  jwwers.  Mr.  Lee  directed  from  his  cliamb<T ;  but,  ujMm  an  onler 
inquiries  paninilarly  to  the  French  from  the  king  to  investigate  the  afiiiir,  they 
iiissador  at  tlie  British  court,  through  were  serretly  returned.  The  bkime  of 
tin  he  obtained  iLssurances  from  the  this  act  he  cast  on  the  British  envoy,  who, 
It  de  V\Tgt»nnes,  that  his  goveniment  on  the  rt^iresentation  of  the  Prussian 
Id  w'cn.'tly  fiiniish  to  the  colonics  monarch,  was  recalled.  When  Mr.  Lee 
0,000  worth  of  arms  (uid  ammunition,  lefl  Berlin,  it  was  with  an  understanding 
)e  tnuis^iorted  from  Hr»lland  to  the  that  a  corresjiondence  shoukl  be  carried 
Kt  Indies.  Ho  was  al\er>var< Is  appoint-  on  lietween  baron  Schulenburg  and  hiiii- 
>y  congress  one  of  the  conmiissiou  to  anilf,  on  tlie  affairs  of  die  U.  Suites,  and 
court  of  France,  in  conjunction  widi  that  he  sliould  keep  the  king  consumtlv 
s  Deune,  to  whom  dcK-tor  Franklin  informed  of  the  events  of  the  war  witli 
arterwai'ds  added,  and  continued  to  Great  Britain,  which  he  did  during  his  res- 
r  unceasingly  for  the  cause  of  his  idence  in  Paris.  He  was  also  assured  that 
iitr>',  I>y  his  writings,  negotiations,  and  Pnissiu  "  w(»uld  not  be  the  last  jiower  to 
^r-fhiliiig  vigilance  iu  detecting  what-  acknowledge  the    indei>eudeuco    of  his 
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country."  In  fomiiug  the  coniraerciol  (AurZiee(Bo8ton,1829)/indtbc  review  of  the 
treaty  with  France,  Mr.  Leo  ohjccted  to  same  hi  the  North  American  Review ;i]to 
two  articleH,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  hin  letters  in  SporWs  Diplomatic  Corm- 
that  no  duties  should  be  charged  by  the  pondenceofthe  Revolution  (BostOD,  1831  }i 
res[>ecti\'(^  govcnuncnts  on  any  mcrchon-  Lee,  Heniy,  general,  a  distiiiguiibeil 
disc  o\|)orted  to  the  French  West  Indies,  officer  of  the*  revolution,  was  born  in  the 
whicii  yicldc<l  molasses,  or  on  the  niolas-  colony  of  Vir^nia,  Jan.  29,  1756,  of  ■ 
ses  exported  tliencc  to  the  (J.  States ;  and,  highly  distuiguished  femily.  He  reoeind 
on  the  suggestion  of  Franco,  the  decision  the  ruiUmenta  of  hia  education  from  a  pii- 
was  left  to  congress,  who  directed  tliat  they  vate  tutor,  and  was  then  sent  to  Prineetoo 
should  be  expunged.  Ui>on  the  recall  of  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  die 
Mr.  Deane,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Lee  18tli  year  of  bis  age.  In  1774,  soon  after 
there  liad  been  some  misunderstanding,  liis  return  home,  he  was  intrusted  vith 
John  Adams  was  ap|)ointed  in  his  place,  the  management  of  all  the  private  roo- 
Their  services,  however,  were  soon  after-  cems  of  his  father,  whilst  the  latter  ni 
wards  siipei'seded  by  the  appointment  of  engaged  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  sotae 
dorior  Fnuiklin  as  minister  pleni]K)tentia-  Indian  tribes  on  behalf  of  the  colony,  and, 
r}'.  During  the  })eriod  of  his  commission,  in  tlie  execution  of  tliis  charge-,  lie  dtf- 
tlie  pecidations  of  the  subordinate  agents,  played  a  degree  of  prudence,  iiulusDryand 
who  were  employed  to  conduct  the  com-  ability  l)cyoud  his  years.  Li  I77t»,  \ieyiu 
mercial  details  ot  the  public  business,  had  api)ointea  a  captain  of  one  of  tlie  sUconi- 
excited  the  vigilant  ins|>ection  and  uns}>ar-  [Ninies  of  chivalry,  raised  by  Virginia,  aft«r 
ing  reprehension  of  Mr.  Lee.  This  inter-  slie  had  thrown  off  the  authority  of  iLe 
ference  created  a  nudtitude  of  complaints  mother  country.  About  this  time,  tiie 
and  iusiiujations,  which  were  artfully  dis-  large  armies  sent  by  Great  Britain  into 
seminated  at  borne.  These  rumors  were,  America  rendered  it  iudis})ensable  ibit 
in  a  measur(\  successful  in  exciting  the  every  (loasible  reinforcement  sliould  be 
suspicions  of  some  members  of  congress ;  sent  to  general  Wasliington,  and,  in  cod- 
and  when,  in  1779,  it  was  detennined  to  sequence,  tliose  companies  were  incorpo- 
send  a  minister  to  Spain, — and  Mr.  Lee  rate<l  into  one  regiment,  imder  the  con- 
was  certainly  so  prominent  a  character  as  mand  of  lieutenant-colonel  Bland,  and 
to  Ik*  at  once  ijUfrjj'ested  as  tiie  fittest  can-  offered  by  Virginia  to  congress.  Th«r 
didatf, — li<!  WJLS  not  appointed,  although  ser\'ices  wen;  accepted,  and,  in  SejiieiD- 
nominated.  (*j)on  learning  Jiis  virtual  ber,  1777,  theyjouied  the  niuiu  anuviH 
cdiisuni,  ho  rcsigrnMl  his  ap[N>intments,  tlie  provincials.  Young  Lot?  wjis  ibus 
and  nturiK'd  to  America  in  1780.  He  aftbnied  an  (>p|K)rtunity  of  winning  di*- 
prepared  an  olalH»mH;  report  of  his  oflicial  tinction,  which  he  quickly  did.  He  main- 
procoiMlings,  and  imswers  to  all  the  charges  tiiined  a  strict  system  of  discipline,  and 
whirli  liti(i  been  circulated  to  his  prejudice;  was  extremely  careful  of  his  meu  and 
hut,  upon  requtjsting  leave  to  vindicate  horses,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  niov* 
himself  with  tliese  in  congress,  that  body  with  celerity,  and  strike  tiio  eneinv  by 
expressi^<lth(!irlullcontidence  in  his  patri-  surprise,  witli  certaintj'  and  success.'  He 
otisiii,  asserting  tiiat  they  had  no  accusa-  ])articularly  attnicted  the  notice  of  Wasb- 
tioiis  to  make,  luul  requested  him  to  com-  ington,  who,  at  the  battle  of  Gi'rmuntowii. 
muni<rate  his  views  and  information  ac-  seU^cted  him,  with  his  coinpoiiy,  to  aneai 
(juired  during  his  residence  abroad.  In  as  his  body-guard.  In  Jaiuiar^%  ]77r,  tix 
l/trl,  he  was  (*l»H*.ted  to  the  assembly  of  enemy  formed  a  plan  to  captun^ him.  T«o 
Vir«rini;i,  and  by  it  Returned  to  congn>ss,  hundnnl  of  their  cavalry  succeedetl  in  af»- 
where  he  eoutinued  to  n?present  the  stiUe  pmaching  his  ([uarters,  a  stone  honsi«\  ud- 
niitil  17H5.  In  17tf4,  he  was  sent  on  a  perceived,  at  a  time  when  hi^  trf>o|K'rs  weif 
delepaiion  io  make  treaties  with  the  In-  dispersed  in  search  of  forage.  Tlii're  vftn 
dians  on  tiie  northern  trontier.  He  was  only  ten  men  with  him,  most  of  thi^ni(»ffi- 
nexl  ealle<l  to  the  boanl  of  treasur}',  with  cers ;  but,  with  tliew,  lie  defended  ll< 
S.uiMH'1  Osgood  and  Waller  Livingston,  in  house  olwtinately,  and  the  ask^iilants  were 
which  he  eoniinu<*d  from  1784  to  17&U  constniined  to  retreat.  lu  constquence 
Within  that  jMruKl,  he  also  s«'rved  in  a  of  this  and  other  exploits,  he  wa.s  ^ho«lT 
legislative  comrniittM*  to  revise  the  laws  of  afterwanls,  promoted  by  c-ongn>ss  to  the 
Virginia.  On  tlie  dissohition  of  the  in-as-  rank  of  major,  with  the  command  of  a 
nry  lM)ani,  he  once  mon^  s<»ught  the  shades  separate  coq>s  of  cavalrj',  consisiine  rf 
ofniirement, and  esiablislM'd  hinis<'lf  ona  llin'e  conqmnies,  to  which  Xnnh  canJir 
farm  on  the  Kappaliannoek,  when^  he  died  and  intantry  were  subsequentlv  ailded. 
Dec.  12, 17iW.— See  K.  11.  Lee's  Lifi  qf.ir-  In  1780  he  was  scut,  with  Lis  icgioI^  l» 
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innv  of  the  south,  under  ^nerel  the  army  of  Greene,  who  was,  at  that 

ne,  having  been  previously  raised  to  time,  l)e8ieging  the  fortress  of  Ninety-Six. 

itenant-colonelcy,  and  continued  with  In  that    siege  Lvo  had   a   conspicuous 

il  tlie  end  of  the  wnr.  In  the  famous  share,  and,  in  the  attempt  made  to  take  the 

It  of  GrLcne,  before  ComH-alhs,  into  place  by  storm,  he  was  charged  with  tlie 

oia,  Lee's  le^on  fbrmed  tlie  rear-  attack  in  one  quarter.  He  was  completely 

I  of  the  Amencan  army,  and  repelled  successful ;  but,  tlie  otlier  assauh  having 

'atteinpt  of  the  enemy  to  impede  its  been  less  fortunate,  the  siege  was  raided. 

h.    Alter  Greene  Jiad  effected  his  In  the  action  which,  a  short  time  subse- 

Lt  to  a  place  of  safety,  ho  sent  Lee  quently,  occurred  at  Eiitaw  springs,  Lee 

rolonel  Pickens  into  North  Carolina,  was  also  conspicuous,  acting  at  the  head 

Itch  and  intemipt  the  movements  of  of    his   inthntry.      By  opportunely  dis- 

nullis,  intending  to  return  himself  moimtine  his  cavaby,*  he  greatly  contrib- 

hat  state,  and  bring  tlie  British  gen-  uted  to  the  enemy's  defeat.    In  the  ensu- 

to  battle.     While  the  two  colonels  ing  month  of  October,  ho  was  sent  by 

marching  to  surprise  Tarlcton,  Leo  Greene  on  a  special  mission  to  tlie  com- 

I  with  a  couple  of  messengent  sent  to  inalider-in-cliief,  then  employed  in   the 

(ritish  ofHcer  from  colonel  Pyle,  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  for  the  puij^iose  of  ro- 

landcr  of  a  body  of  400  American  questing  him  to  prevail  on  the  count  de 

ists.    The  messengers  mistook  Lee  Grosse  to  afford  naval  assistance,  to  enable 

urieton,  as  the  accoutrements  of  his  Grei^ie  to  lay  siege  to  and  take  Gliarleston, 

ers  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Brit-  witli  tlie  British  army,  in  tlie  south.    He 

Hcer,  and  communicated  to  him  full  arrived  at  Yorktown  about  the  time  of  the 

nation  concerning  Pyle's  movements,  surrender  of  Comwallis,  and,  afler  exe- 

ing  himself  of  the  mistake,  I^ee  per-  cudng  his  commission,  returned  to  Greene, 

ed  Tarleton,  and  sent  one  of  the  Near  the  end  of  the  war,  lie  married.    In 

^ngen  to  l^Ie,  with  directions  for  the  fall  of  1786,  he  was  appointed  a  dele- 

0  bike  post  at  a  certain  station,  where  gate  to  congress  from  the  state  of  Viiginia, 
id  Pickens  soon  afler  came  up  with  in  which  station  he  remauied  until  the 
and  dispersed  his  force.    At  the  bat-  present  constitution  of  the  U.  States  was 

*  Guilfonl  court-house,  which  hap-  carried  into  operadon.    In  the  hiteriin,  he 

1  soon  atlrnvards,  Lee  eminently  dis-  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention 
ished  liinisi'If.  lie  was  placfNl,  with  of  Virginia,  which  met  in  June,  1788,  and 
gion,  on  tlie  lefl  of  the  front  line  of  ratified  that  constitution,  of  which  iustru- 
le's  army,  and,  nhhouffh  tlie  North  ment  he  was  a  strenuous  and  eloquent 
ina  militia,  the  principal  force  attach-  advocate.    He  was  allerwards  chosen  a 

•  their  position,  abandoned  them  at  member  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  his 
ery  commencement  of  the  action,  native  state.  In  ]79'<^  he  retired  from  his 
yet  contrived  to  kcej)  the  enemy  at  seat  in  the  assembly,  on.  being  raised  to 
intil  the  onier  in  retreat  ^^-as  given  by  the  chair  of  governor,  which  he  filled  for 
American  gt^neral.     Previous  to  the  three  8ucre»«ive  years.    In  the  last  of 

in  tlie  morning,  Lee  encountered  them,  he  was  named  by  president  Wa^jli- 

avairy  of  TarleUin,  and  dn)ve  them  ington  to  command  the  forces  which  he 

with  considerable  loss.    During  the  was  constraintMi  to  send  into  the  western 

nl  between  this  Iwittle  and  that  of  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  in  onier  to  quell 

leu,  in  which  Grt^ue  was  woreted  the  disturbances  by  which  diey  were  am- 

nl  Rawdon,  Le<;  took  several  forts,  tated.     He  jierfbnned  this  duty  m  the 

the  latter  engagement,  he  was  sent  most  satisfiictory  manner.    In   ITIK),  he 

Pickens  in  the  capture  of  Augusta,  was  agniii  chosen   a    member    of   con- 

M)rgia,  and,  in  his  way  tliith(;r,  sur-  press,  and,  while  there,  in  the  same  year, 

I  and  took  fort  Godolphin,  in  which  he  was  wlecrted  to  pronounce  a  funeral 

was  a  vahiablo  deposit  of  the  ene-  eulogium  upon  Washington.    lleretaine<l 

lailitary  stores.     On   his  juncUon  his  seat  until  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 

Pickens,  they  immediately  investe<i  son  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  L-nion. 

loniwallis,  on  which  the  late  of  Au-  when  he  retired  into  private  life,  after 

dq)ende(l,  and  soon  force<l  it  to  sur-  which  he  never  held   any  consi)icuou8 

r.      lis    commander    vms   colonel  office.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  dis- 

n,  who  was  particularly  obnoxious  tn^ssed  by  |>ecuniary  emlmrrawments,  oc- 

I  Americans;  and  his  life  wouhl  have  casioned,  hi  a  measure,  by  his  generous 

a  sacrifice  to  their  liatred,  had  it  not  hospitality.  It  was  while  he  was  confined, 

for  the  pnrautioiis  of  colonel  I-rf?e.  in  180U,  \vithin  the  boimils  of  Spottsylva- 

icu  rciiinied,  with  his  prisoners,  to  nia  county,  on  account  of  pecimiary  obli- 
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gationR,  that  he  prepared  for  publication  dracliins  each.    The  leech,  when  forriUr 

his  excellent  iiienioirs  of  the  Houthcni  nulled  away  whilst  sucking,  is  very  apt  to 

camiuiigns,  in  which  lie  bore  so  conspicu-  leave  the  teuth,  or  phiits  offikin,  spoken  of 

ons  a  {Mirt — a  work  which,  if  not  remark-  above,  in  the  wound,  occasioning  pun 

able  for  ^^at  polish  of  style,  it)  entitled,  and  inflammation  of  the  part ;  the  beck 

from  its  bold,  manly  and  sincere  tone,  as  is  also  rendered  incapable  of  a^o  hidpf. 

well  as  the  power  of  the  dcmrriptions,  and  The  most  certain    method   ot    indun^^ 

the  interest  of  the  information,  to  rank  tliesc  animals  to  bite,  is   to  cleanse  dn 

with  the  best  works  n'luting  to  the  revo-  skin  thoroufflily :  the  leeches  ahouU  be 

hitionary  war. — Genend  Lee  liapiiened  to  ex}K>sed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time  pivfi- 

l)c  in  ISaltimorc,  in  1814,  when  tlie  print-  ous  to  their  application,  as  by  this  ineti» 

ing-office  of  an    obnoxious    paper  was  they  will  bite  more  freely.  "  If  they  otp 

threatened  by  the  populace.    He  was  in-  voracious,  they  may  lie  a|>plicd  to  the  pan 

duccd,  by  |>en}onal  friemlship,  to  take  {NUt  by  Unng  hekl  lightfy  in  the  fingi>rs,ortiM}' 

in  the  defence  of  the  house.   In  the  dread-  may  lie  i)Iace<l  in  a'cup  which  is  to  hi>  in- 

ful  attack  which  was  made  on  the  lialti-  veited  over  tlie  part  frorii  which  the  bluod 

more  jail,  to  which  the  {Nirty  of  defenders  is  to  l)e  drawn.    They  should  not  be  disk 

were  carried  for  safiny,  he  was  severely  turl>ed  whilst  sucking,  nur  the  patieot  b^ 

wounded.    His  health  decayed  in  conse-  exposed  to  too  great  wan ntli,  or  they  vill 

Sucnce,  and  he  repaired  to  the  West  In-  fall  off;  tliis  they  should  olwaj's  be  per- 

ies,  hoping  to  stop  the  ravages  of  disease,  niitted  to  do  of  their  own  accord.    TIkt 

In  1818,  he  returned  to  the  U.  States,  and  are  made  to  disgor^,  hy  putting  themifl 

died  March  25  of  that  year,  on  Cumber-  a  weak  solutron  oi  coininon  salt ;  and.  if 

huul  island,  near  St.  Mary's,  (^roorgia.  they  have  not  been  injured,  tliey  iniy  I* 

Lkecu  (hirudo,  Lin.) ;  a  genus  of  mol-  use<l  five  or  six  times.     They  are  taken 

luscous  animals,  which  have  an  oblong  either  by  hand  or  by  means  of  a  aaa 

boily,  a  mouth  surrounded  by  a  lip,  and  a  net     In  keeping  them,  great  care  »ouU 

disk  at  the  i>ostert()r  extremity,  by  lx>th  of  he  taken  to  renew  tlie  water  freqiwndy. 

which  they  can  aflix  themselves  to  bodies,  and  not  to  ]>lace  too  many  in  the  nine 

In  the  mouth  are  three  small  jaws,  tongues,  reser\'oir,  and  to  remove  speedily  all  iho! 

or  plaits  of  skin,  by  which  they  are  ena-  may  die.    Notwithstanding  vvt^ry  pivraa- 

bled  to  extract  the  blood  of  other  animals,  tion  that  can  be  taken,  they  wiW  soimoiniAr 

that  lonning  their  principal  nourishment  perish  in  gn^at  numbers,  apiiarendy  tn^i 

Ia'ccIii'S  are   heriiiaphrodiles,  and   some  an  ofiidemic  diseasi!.     It  npjiears  tliat,iii 

speries  are  viviparous.      They  occur  in  such  cases,  the  use  of  charcoal  is  iht  yn- 

ponds  and  stnNuns,  in  aliii(»st  all  countries,  ventive  :  fur  this  pur|)osc,  the  boiti>aiiX 

They  derive  their  priiiei|Hd  inten*st  fmm  the  restm-oir  is  to  bt^  strewed  ^iili  aii^ 

the  us4;  made  of  them  as  a  n*medinl  agent,  (ueces  of  tliis  sulistance,   kept   down  Sy 

whieh,  however,  has  Ijccn  too  mucli  ueg-  moss.    (St;e  Derheinrs  Hutt,  nai,  tt  mti 

lected  ill  the  U.  Stati/s.     Th(!n'  an'  sev«s  dvs  SttJif^jtues  ;  JVorth  •■Iwi.  Med.  and  Stirs. 

ni!  of  the  sjiecies  which  are  capable  of  Joi/r.,  18*^1,  &,c.J     In  1841,  France  i^n^l 

lM'iii<r  tlius  used,  though  it  is  eonuMoidy  to  have  e\|>orted  1,500,U00,  and  in  1^. 

supiK)se<l  that  only  two  sorts  are  proper.  3:^X50,000. 

Tlu'  employment  of  leeelies  in  Fnmce        Leeds  ;  a  large  tmdinir  an<l  manu&:- 

may  Ije  jiidgfd  of  trom  tlu'  ein'umstanee,  turing  town  of  England,  Wisrt  Riiltn2<4 

that  the  hospitals  of  Paris  n'qiiin^  an  an-  Yorkshire,  the  prinei^ial  scat  of  the  i^lv- 

nual  Hii))ply  of  sevend  hundred  thousands,  leu  trade,  and  one  of  tho  larg<^  as^wti 

In    IMiiladt'lphia,  th<^  supply  re({uired   is  as  the  richest  an<l  most  }M»puloustovnb.r! 

fmm  15(),(K)0  to  200,000.    As  regards  the  the  northern  |>art  of  the  kingdom.    !:» 

other  eities  of  the  II.  State's,  we  have  no  situated  on  the  Aire,  which  is  navi^'^ 

c«*rtain  iidonnation,  thougii  to  the  south  from  the  ljuml)er  up  to  the  tov^TU  wbfiKv 

tlieir  use   is  very   limited.     The  l«H'ches  the  I^rds  and  LiveqKMd  canal  |m>c»to' 

euiployeil  in  Philad<>lphia  an».  usually  pro-  on  the  other  hand  to  the  west,  so  that  ith 

cured  ill  th'«  V.  States,  though  there  is  an  equally  o|hmi  to  the  eastern  ainl  wi-!*i:i 

impoiiation  of  them  every  year  fn»m  Ku-  s«*as.     .\long  the  river,  the  town  vXit\>'v 

rope  ;  but  they  are  i<m)  <»x|»ensiv(?  for  gene-  about  two  miles  from  east  to  west.    Tlrf 

ral  use,  costing  from  40  to  .50  c<Mits  each,  houses,  mostly  of   brick,   arv  in  getPix 

TJie  AiiKTiean  si>eries  does  not  dnnv  ils  well  built,  ami,  in  the  nuHl«>m  iwrioftti* 

much  blood  as  the  foreij^ni,  which  an*  cal-  town,  which  is  daily  extending,  handiOfDe 

ciliated,  on  an  avenijLn'.to  deinict  one  ounce  and  elegiuit  Jn  the  other  }Kirts,tJK>  isn*> 

ea«'h,  whilst  the  majority  t)f  ih<*  American  an'  narrow,  cntokf*d,  and  in  sonH*  pfcf<^ 

do  not  take  more  than  Irom  two  to  thre'e  dirty.      It  has  eiglit  churches  and  '^(iv- 
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aenting  chapelg.  Of  the  manufactures  in  1809,  again  in  Germany  ;  and,  in  the 
and  tnde  of  Leeds  and  the  vicinity,  the  Russian  campaign,  commanded  the  im])e- 
•taple  article  is  woollen  clotli.  There  are  rial  guard.  Alter  the  alxiicntion  of  the 
•bo  several  manufactories  for  spinning  emperor,  the  king  create<l  Iiim  jjeer,  and, 
flax  for  can^'ass,  linen,  sacking,  thread,  during  the  hundred  dn}f<.  Napoleon  .iu- 
StCm  Here  are  likewise  manufactories  for  cludt^  him  in  liis  upiier  chnniher.  His 
flat  and  green  glasi^  and  for  fine  and  coarse  name  was  consequently  craifiod  after  the 
polleiy  goods.  Several  founderies  have  mcond  restoration  ;  but,  in  1819,  he  was 
been  erected  ;  and  there  is  a  large  manu-  again  sununoiied  to  take  his  seat 
fictory  for  steam-euguies.  The  borough  Lefevre,  Robert ;  a  portrait  painter  in 
of  Leeds  sends  no  member  to  parliament.  Paris ;  a  pupil  of  Rcgnault.  He  pro- 
Population  hi  1821, 83,796,  now  increased  duced  also  historical  pieces  of  great  merit, 
to  nearly  100,000.  The  parish  of  Leeds  is  which,  widi  those  of  David,  Girodet, 
nearly  co-extensive  with  the  borough,  and  Guerin  and  Geranl,  bcloug  to  the  Iiest  of 
ia  about  30  miles  in  circumference.  Lon.  the  modem  French  school.  Several  por- 
1^  W  W. ;  lat.  53^  48^  N.  traits  of  Nupoleon  by  I/^fevre  are  among 

Leek  (fdiium  porrum) ;  a  mild  kind  of  the  best,    lie  died  hi  li^lU. 
onion,  much    cultivated  and  highly  e»-  Lefort,  Francis  Juinei<,  the  celebrated 
teemed  in  some  places  for  culinary  pur-  favorite  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  bom  at 
poeea.    The  stem  is  rather  tall,  and  the  Geneva,  ll)0().    His  father,  a  merchant  in 
flowen  are  dis|K)6ed  in   large    compact  tliat  place,  sent  him  to  Hamburg  to  be- 
lialls,  which  are  supported  on  purple  pe-  come  acquainted  with  commerce  ;  but, 
duncleSb  having  an  iucliimtion  fora  military  life,  ho 
Leeward  Islands.  The  tonus  Z>rirar(/  went  secretly  to  Mnrs<'illrs,  in  his  14th 
and  Hlndioardj  applied  to  the  West  India  year,  and  entered  first  the  French  and  af- 
ifllands,  were  given  them  fnun  their  situa-  terwards  the  Dutch  ser\'ice,  which  he  lefl 
tion  in  a  voyage  from  the  ports  of  Spain  to  go  to  Moscow,  by  the  way  of  Archan- 
to  Caitliagena  or  Porto  Bello.  The  islands,  gel,  in  1675.     Here  he  Ix'came  secretary 
vrhich  lie  to  leeward,  extend  from  Porto  to  the  Danish  ambassador;  and  a  fortunate 
Rico  to  Dominica.  accident  gave  hirn  mi  opjjortunity  to  gain 
Leeward,  To,    denotes  towards  that  the  favor  of  the  young  czar,  Peter  Alexie- 
patt  of  the  horizon  which  lies  under  tlie  witsch,  which  he  n.*tained  till  his  death. 
lee,  or  whither  the  wind  blows.  In  l)oth  was  the  gt^rm  of  gnratness,  which 
Lefebvre,  Fmn^-ois  Joseph,  duke  of  was  gradually  develo)>ed.    Peter  felt  tliat 
Dantzic,  marshal  and  peer  of  France,  &c.,  he  ntM^ded  an  instnirter  and  a.s»istaiit :  and 
bom  at  Rufack,  department  of  the  U[)per  I^'fort    po^si^ssod  talents  fitted  for  both 
Rhine,  in  1755,  after  having  ser\e<l  with  offict^s.      The  first   great  service  which 
diadDCtion  in  the  wars  of  die  republic  and  he  rendered  the  czar  was  in  a  reltelliou 
the  empire,  died  in  18!20.    He  entered  the  of  the  Strelitz  (1<»88).     Lelbrt  quelled  the 
military  sen'ice  in  the  gardes  Frangaisesj  insum^ction,  and  nived  the  prinre  fmm 
and  at  the  lieginning  of  the  revolution  was  the  danger  which  riin:atened  his  lite.  This 
aei^geant,    Ha\ing  waniily  embraced  the  ser\ice  gained  tor  hnn  then  nlxHindful  con- 
new  principles,  and  distinguished  hinist^If  fidenre  of  the  czar,  who  was  now  become 
by  his  pniaence  and  finniHiss,  his  promo-  the  al)S4»lutc  master  of  Russia.     Leibrt's 
tiou  was  rapid.     In   1794,  he  was  made  i nil uenctMiicreased  daily.     lie  established 
general  of  division,  and,  in  the  succfiedin^  tlic  militaiy  system  of   Russia,  and   laid 
campaigns,  contiiiurd  to  n?nd«T  hims<*lf  the  foundation  of  her  navy,  which  Peter 
conspicuous  by  his  coumgt*  and  militar}'  afh*rwanls  carried  to  such  a  dej[at*e  of 
akill.    He  espoused  tiie  raiise  of  gtMienil  peri'ection.      When  I*c*ter  travelled  into 
Bonaparte,  whos<»  designs  he  was  able  to  foreign  lands,  in    UW,  Lefort  vnxs  the 
fbrward  on  the  Idlh  Hrumaire,  as  he  had,  princi})al  of  the  eml)assy,  in  tlie  train  (»f 
at  tliat  time,  the  command  of  the    17tli  which  the  czar  remained  incognito.     In 
military  division,  which   included  Paris,  the  mean  time,  the  nobles,  jealous  of  the 
Ilia  services  on  this  occasion  were  reward-  favor  shown  to  a  fon;igner,  saw  a  favora- 
ed  by  the  digniti(?s  of  Siiiator,  marshal  of  ble  op|)ortuniry  to  revenge  themselves,  in 
the  empire,  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  the  Iring  ab»<cnre  of  Lefort  and  the  czar. 
honor.    He  bore  an  im|)ortant  ]»art  in  the  The  Stn>litz  n^lielled ;  but  Peter  darted  on 
victory  of  Jena,  distinguished  himself  at  tliein  with  the  rapidity  of  an  eagle,  and 
£ylau,  and  received  the  chief  command  took  a  IiIocnIv  revenge.    The  cz«ir,  Ijcfort 
at  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  at  which  he  gave  and  Menzikoff  executed  the  guilty  with 
the  most  Inilliant  proofs  of  ^nius  and  their  own  hands.    Soon  after,  Lefort  died 
humanity.    In  1808,  ho  served  in  S])ain  ;  (l(jl>i)).     He  liad  u  comprehensive  and 
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cultivated  mind,  a  penetrating  judgment,  man  Cutliolic  church.    The  term  legtnd 
much  presence  of  mind,  grt'^a  dexterity  in  was  attcrwardd  applied  to  coHectioiis  oi 
sounding  tlione  of  whom  he  wisliecl  to  biographies  ofnaints  un<l  niartyru,  or  of  n*- 
make  nsc^  and  an  uncommon  knowlcMigo  murkablo  stories  R' luting  to  theiii,  because 
of  the  resources  of  the  Ku.s.sian  empire,  they  were  read  ut  matiiifii  and  in  the  re- 
The  groundwork  of  his  cluuncter  was  fectorii^s  of  cloistcns  and  were  cameidy 
firmnc8.«,  invincible  courage  and  justice  ;  reconnnendcd  lo  die  i)erusa]  of  tlie  lait}' 
but  his  iuibits  were  irregular,  which  has-  nn  proofs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fiiitii. 
toned  his  death.  The  Roman  breviaries   likewise  contain 
Legates,   with   the    ancient  Romans,  l)istories  of  the  lives  of  saints  and  mar- 
were  the  assistants  of  a    proconsul    or  tyi's,  which  were  read  on  the  days  of  the 
proprcetor,    in   the   administration    of  a  saints  whom  they  conunemonitcd.    Tliey 
province  and    in  the  command  of  the  originated  m  die  tweltlh  or  thirteenth  reu- 
anny  ;  also  the  higher  officc^rs,  who  com-  tur>',  and  tlioy  contribut'Hl  nuicli  to  di«*e\' 
maiuled  under  the  general-in-chief  of  any  tinction  ot*  iho.  old  German  (heathen)  heroic 
anny.     Of  the  papal  legates,  then',  are  tnulitions.    In  the  middle  agi^s,  a  culltr- 
sevcnd  kinds.    Lic^atus  natm  is  a  men^>  tion  of  the  Uves  of  tho  saints  was  kiiuwit 
title  connected  with  an  episcopfil  see,  by  by  the  name  of  Ij*\sreiula  Sanrtorum,  or 
tiie  grant  of  the  pope.    1  hese  sees  lie  out  Ilistoria  Lombtmiica.      There  is  a  O'U'- 
of  the  Roman  states ;    among  them  arc  ImittMl     eolh^ction,    railed     tJie     Croldtn 
those  of  Treves,  Cologne,  Sal/burg.   The  Lf';?end  {►•?iir<//  i>^cw/«),  by  Jtuvihuii  «!*' 
real  envoys  are  coWcdlet^atinmsi.  Among  Voragine,  archi>isIiop  of  Genoa,  who  ditd 
them,  the  Icfrati  a  Uittre  have  tht;  highest  in  t\w  year  12ikif.    'J'he  histories  of  sainr^ 
nmk,  and  arc  sent  on  {Nirticularly  impor-  which  an;  ibunde<l  merely  on  tnuli:iun, 
tant  missions  to  the  princiiKil  courts,  or  hito  are  aLsi  known  by  the  name  of  iMs^nif. 
the  pn)vinces  of  tlie  paiml  dominions  as  (See  RailletV  historic^  and  critical  tn'nTis' 
governors.    They  are  taken  from  the  col-  t)n  the  bistori(*s  of  the  saints  and  nianyi>, 
lege  of  cmlinals  only.    The  dbitricts  of  in  his  work  entitled  Les  Vies  dts  Saitds. 
tlu".  Stiites  of  the  ('hureli,  tln^refore,  are  As  these  historitis  wen*  often  nothing  num- 
called  lefcations,      I^egates  who  are  not  tlian  })ious  fictions,  tho  name  of  a  hitnd 
cardinals  are  called  nuntii  aposttAicL    If  was  given  by  the  incnululous  to  idl  li-ilili'^ 
fin.'V  are  w.'nt  ciim  y</CM/////e  tc^nti  a  iaiere,  of  a   similar  natun.',  to  all  fictions  wiiirli 
tlieii*  power  is  equal  to  that  of  a  legate  a  make  pretensions  to  truth.     Valerius  An- 
htfir.     All  Catholic  governments,  howev-  guslinus,  who  wjls  bishop  of  Vei-oin  ii. 
»M%   do   not  allow  tlarm  equal  juithorily.  the  sixteenth  centurj',   in   his  wtirk  M 
Thus  tin?  Austrian  e.\j)ressly  prohibius  any  ii/it'toncaC/irw/iaaa,asi*riliestheiumieniii? 
clergyman  from  transacting  business  with  fables,  which  have  UH?n  ushered  to  tfi-' 
tli(;  |H)pe  thniugh  tht^  legate.  world  under  tla?  title  oflegcndSf  in  |wn  tu 
LKOATm.N  is  used  to  signify  the  l)ody  the  custom  pri'vailing,  in  inany  mtinasfft'- 
of  otlicial  pers<^ns  attached  to  an  eml>as-  ries,  of  re(|uiring  the  monks  to  write  Lr.;.iJ 
sy  ;    hence  sccrdan/  of  iegation.      (See  pnmphnises  and  di.ssert:itioiis  on  the  nn«N 
MinvtlerSj  Foreign.)     Courutellor  of  Icga-  striking  circumstances  in  the  liviS  of  ili* 
tion  is  a  title  liestowed  in  Germanv — the  saints,  in  which  they  were  allnwed  to  ^^ 
land   of  counsellors — on  certain  otlicers  erilK'.  to  tymnts  and  |M»rseeute4l  saints  smv. 
connecliul  with  the  ministr>'  tor  fon^ign  af-  works  ami  actions  as  they  C(uisidered  uv< 
fairs.     Very  often,  however,  it  is  a  mere  adaptetl  to  their  situation  and  elianictn. 
honorary   title,   conferivd    upon    |H'i-sons  This  gjive  rise  to  those  enib<*llisbmeiil'«*-i' 
who  never  ha<l  any  connt^xion  wilh  poli-  history,  which  wen*  pn^vrved,  and  uttir- 
lics,  as  Jean  Paid  Ki<rliter,  who  was  made  wanls  found  in  monasteries;  aia I  nilstakiii 
eounsell<»r  of  l»>gjUion,  by  one  of  the|K»lty  for  true  histories.    Ahhough  many  of  tin- 
princes.     /x'ff(//i*/m  also  sigiiiti(.»s  a  division  legends  are  tasleli^s*  and  unnicanlnt:  iii'- 
<)f  the   Slates  of  the  Church.    (See  Lc-  tions,  the  offspring  of  child i.*^]i  credulity,  or 
gcUe.)  intended  to  gnitify  it,  tiiere  is  also  a  fapjv 
Lkuato  (Itnt.) ;  a  wonl  used  in  opposi-  nunil>er  of  highly  }K)eticaI  and  ingeuioii^ 
tion  to  starrah,  and  implying  that  the  fables  among    thenL     Jlence   inanv  p^*- 
notes  of  the    movement  or  jwussage  to  efc*  have  attempted  to  avail  thems<»lves  I'l* 
which  it  is  atlixed  are  to  1m»  perf<)rmed  in  thes<'  rud<^  materials,  and  to  arrange  tiioia 
a  close,  Kmooth  and  gliding  manner,  hold-  in  the  mc^Iem  teste;  and  hence  vivry  ixy- 
ing  each  noti^  till  thc^  next  is  struck.  etical  liction,  in  the  style  of  ecrrh^iukiral 
Lkoeno  (legni/Ia) ;  the  title  of  a  lx)ok  tnidition,  whether  in  verse  or  pnx<e.  t« 
containing  the    l<>ssons  that  were  to  Ixj  called   a  UgewL    Tim  ]>rinci]mJ  clianic- 
read  daily  in  the  service  of  the  early  Ro-  teristic  of  a  legend    is    tlie   miraculous 
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I  should  be  of  a  religious  nature,  or    OHntes  ties  Comitts,  &c.  (1805) ;  3.  Esiai 
ig  to  some  tmditioiid  of  tlic  cliun*h,    ««r  la  Thiorie  dcs  Xombrea  (17Jlti,  with  a 


y  ditfereiit  from  the  mythos,  or  an-  uoadcuiy,  of  which  he  is  a  inenilRT,  also 

fiible.     Tlie  stylo  pru|)er  to  it  is  roiitaiu  valuable  contributions  from  him. 

and  simple,  such  os  would  naturally  His  method  for  the  di^tcTm'mution  of  the 

ixim  the  gentle  inspiration  of  a  jiious  orbits  of  comets  has  beini  mucli  admired 

and  wliolly  inconsistent  with  onia-  for  its  profoundufss  and  ingenuity.     In 

and  poetical  decorations.  li<24,  l-.cgeiMlre,  then  72  years  old^  was 

:€nd  is  also  used  for  iho  motto  or  deprived  of  his  pension  of  3000  francs, 

I  engraved,  in  a  cinudar  manner,  l)ecausc  he  would  not  vote  for  tlie  mini^ 

the  head  or  otlicr  figurt*  upon  a  terial  ciuididates  for  the  academy, 
or  coin.    The  meaning  of  this  tenii        Leouorn  (Livomo);  a  conmiercial  city 

lilar  to  tliat  of  irucripiion  ;  but  the  in  Tuscany,  on  the  Mediterranean ;  lat.  43*^ 

refors  chieHy  to  the  writing  placed  33^  5"  N. ;  Ion.  10°  W  .53"  E.    The  streets 

iniddleof  the  coin,  while  the  le^^nd,  are  even  and  well  paved,  but  narrow  and 

have  just  observe(l,  surrounds  it.  dark,  fnmi  the  height  of  the  houses,  which 

rEA'DRE,  Adrian  Marie  ;  professor  of  arc  of  stone:  there  are,  however,  no  pal- 

iinatics  at   the    military  school    in  aces,  like  those  in  the  other  towns  of  Italy. 

In  1787,  a  dispute  having  arisen  The  finest  street  is  the  strada  Ftrdinandeti, 

en  the  P^nglish  and  French  astron-  which  {Misses  dirough  the  middle  of  the 

'  respecting  the  exact  situation  of  town  to  the    port,   ilirough    the   piazza 

bservatories  of  Paris  and    Green-  (ParmL    The  town  occupies  but  a  sinail 

Legendrc,  together  with    Ca^sini  s)iaco  in  proportion  to  its  population,  con- 

Mechain,    was   api)oiuted    by    the  tains  seven  churches,  one  archducal  pal- 

h    government  to    measure  a  de-  ace,  one  Greek,  one  Armenian  church, 

of  the  meridian  lx;twcen   Dunkirk  and   (15,355  inliahitants,  amongst  whom 

kiulogne,  whilst  the  Enghsh  mathe-  are    aliout   20,000    J(!ws    in  a  se|mrate 

ans  performed  the  same  operation  ciuarter  of  the  town,  wiio  |)os8ess  a  bcauti- 

»ther  place.    The  results  were  pub-  tul  synagogue^  nvo  schools,  a  library,  a 

by  tlie  French  saivtnis  in  1792.  Two  ))rinting-office,  several  collections,  uiid  ma- 

at\er,  l^gendre  published  a  Mrmoire  iiy  privileges.     Greeks,  Armenians,  and 

9  transcendantes  EUiutiotieSf  and  his  Tiu'ks  (who  have  a    mosque),  are  also 

nts  de  Geomftrie,  winch  has  since  found  here.    There  are  large  magazines 

1  through  eleven  editions,  has  (>een  of  suit,  tobacco  and  oil.    In  the  neigh- 

ited  in  the  U.  States,  and  is  univer-  borhood  of  the  town  is  an  excellent  quar- 

consideretl  a  classical  work.     I^-  untine  establishment  with  three  lazarettos. 

e  has  made  very  imfiortant  and  ])ro-  The  coral  works  produce  1<>0,000  dollars 

researches  resi>ecting  the  attraction  yearly.    There  are  also  distilleries  of  roso- 

ptic  spheroids,  and  has  the  glory  of  glio,  tanneri<.'s,  dycrics,  pai)cr  and  tobacco 

J  been  the  finst  to  prove  that  the  manufactorii>s.    The  port  is  annually  vis- 

)  is  the  only  form  tljat  can  preserve  ited  by  more  than  4000  ships.    A  packet 

[Uihbriumofa  revolving  liquid  moss,  sails  betwe<?n  this  place  and  Manteilles. 

lOt  the  imrtir.lcs  of  the  mass  attract  L<^giioni  is  tlie  principal  commercial  town 

>ther  according  to  the  s(iuan}>  of  tlu^r  of  Italy,  and  has  an  extensive  trade  to  the 

ces.    This  inquirj*,  which  he  began  lA3Vunt.    The  princi|ial  conunercial    no- 

12,  was  followed  by  anotlier,  not  I(?ss  tions  have  consuls  at  Leghorn.     Com- 

taiit,  on  the  relation  of  sj.iirnuds  to  merce  is  princi|>ally  in  the  hands  of  ibr- 

other.    At  u  later  i>eriod,  in  con-  cigners,  iiarticularly  the  English.     The 

on  with  Prouy,   he  C4dculatt;d  the  Armenians  and    Jews   are    the  general 

rigonometrical  tables  fiir  the  ilecimaJ  brokers  of  all  nations.    Much  commiwion 

m  of  the  circle.     In  IriOH,  lA'gendre  business  is  carried  on,  and  there  arc  lorge 

ppointed  president  of  the  univcroity  dealings    in  bills  of  exchange.      Since 

3 ;  in  1815,  honorary  member  of  the  ll>13,  it  lias  been  an  imfjortant  commercial 

iltec  for  public  instruction  ;  and  in  place.    The  town,  which  was  till  then  in- 

widi  Poi8Bon,extuiinieroftliecandi-  siguiticant,  was    at  diat  time   enlarged. 

for  the  |K)lytechnic  school.    Among  The  port  is  protected  by  two  strong  tow- 

lost  imi>ortant  works  are — 1.  Aou-  ers  situated  on  rocks  in  the  sea,  and  by  an 

li^rie  dts  ParaUtUs  ( 1 803) ;  2.  J^ou-  old  castle.    It  is  liable  to  become  choked, 

Miihodxs  pour  la  Determination  des  and  bos  not   sufficient  depth  for  larg« 
»  VI I.             41 
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idiips;  iheaHj  ibereibre,  bare  tf»  aorhor  Eusebius    [FHmL  Eaiu^L  V.  cap,  S^  « 

ouu*id«:  the  iikjI^  which  protects  the  hor-  wfcs   hrciugiit  aboui    br  the   pnyen  r,f 

brir.    TIjU  a  *jOO  [Ktces  in  lengtii,  is  w<.-U  the  ChhstiaDS  in  his  tamy  :   btrzacf  the 

\tit\tfi\,   and    urvrd    lor  riding.      On    the  le^OD  to  which  these  Chri<4Mii9  b«rlonetd 

plac<:  U.-fore  xltn  \un*:r  ]ion  i^s  tlie  colosisal  was  deooruiuaiedyWatuuifirTx.     The  bttar 

rnartjle  fitat lie  of  thrgmnd-fluke  Ferdinand  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurvliu&  con- 

11 1.    rV>ni  thence  a  hrid^  leada  to  tlie  monly  printed  in  Greek  in  tbe  ni^  apolo- 


out'T  [Kjrt,whrre  the  ^^ler  number  of  gy  of  Justin  Martyr,  cives  the  same  ac- 

vett!«.'Ls  are  at  anrhor.  Without  the  pfjrt.  on  count  with  lite  Christian  writers :  Imii  ii  b 

a  HK'k  in  tiie  f^'a,  is  a  liiihthoui!'::.     G<kx1  spurious.    The  marUe  pillar   en-rird  at 

water  for  drinking  la  brought  from  Pisa,  Rome  in  honor  o(  Marcu«  Aurvlius,  uhl 

to  which  littJe  ve:M»:l!i  go  daily,  drawn  by  Ftill  standing,  represents   tliis  dehveraone 

in'iii  t)T  hon«:s.     ik'tween  tJie  town  and  of  the  Roman  anny,  the  Roman  Kikiien 

tlie  iiurniunding  buburlis  is  a  long  prom-  catching  the  failing  rain,   and  a  w^inicr 

ena/le,  called  frli  Sparii.    The  mole,  tiie  prayuig  for  its  descenL     It  is  noi,  hower* 

piazza  tfarmij  ilie  road  to  Monie  Nero,  a  er,  to  be  considered  as  a  memorial  of  uiT 

place  of  fiilgrimage,  also  Bftrvi:  as  public  influence  exercised  by  the  Christiarzi  in 

prr>m<rnafl<^     in  I'^il,  Leghorn  was  still  the  evenL 

an  o[ien  town.    When  the  [Hirt  of  Pisa  was        Legio5  ;  a  diiiaon  of  the  Roman  anm. 

destniyed,  the  pnjs^ierity  of  Leghorn  in-  L'nder  Romulus,  it  was  compoaed  of  llNX' 

crrjaMcfl,  particularly  when  it  passed   to  foot  and  100  horse,  selccietl  frurn  each  d 

Fkirence  in    1421  and  14115.     Alexander  the  three  tribes.    The  botiy  thu^i  iviectei 

of  Mr^iici    made   it  a  strung-hold,  and  (hence  the  name  Ufrio)  amounted,  then?- 

built  the  citailel.     Crjsmo  I  declared  the  fori',  to  3300  men.     In  the  time  of  PolyU 

]ir>rt  a  free  porL    From  this  time  forward,  ius,  a  legion  conssted  of  4200  men,  and  it 

tticw(^ithofl>rg!joniha'4  increased  (inter-  was  finally  increased  to  OdOO  foot    All 

njptf'd  only  by  the  wunif  of  the  revolution,  tlie  soldiers  of  a  legion  were  Roman  cia- 

and,  in  lr^04,  by  the  yellow  fever).     The  zens  :  no  slaves  were  admitted,  except  in 

Ho<!iety  of  arts  and  Hcienccs  there  estabUsh-  cases  of  the  most  pressing  neceiHiy  ;  nor 

c<l  is  called  Acadtmia  Labranica.  any  citizen  under  17  years  old,  except  in 

Leg  10  Fl'lmi.natrix  [the  tkuntlerinff  U-  peculiar  circumstances  of  danger.    Thti»' 

giori).    Thin  term  was  applied  to  a  Ro-  was  commonly  an  equal  number  of  auiil* 

man  legion  in  the  time  of  the  empf.'ror  Au-  iaries  attached  to  each  legion,  so  that  lu 

n;liiis.       The   following  account  of  the  the  later  periods  of  Roman  histon-.  wo 

narrn-  is  givun  by  the  Christian  tru<litions.  must  understand  by  a  ieinon,  a  corps  of 

Alli-r  the  expulsion  of  the  Marcomanni  IKKX)  or  10,CM)0  men.     The  ft^ot  of  esi'Ii 

and   C^i.-uli   from  ilun^iry,  the   erniHTor  legion,  when  it  consisted  of  3000  n>'n, 

.Manns   Aun-liuy,  piirsuintr  these  (iiTinan  were  divith^]   into  10  cohtMrts,  and  earli 

trilurs  with  a  <lrtachm«'nl  of  Jiis  foR-es,  A.  i>.  coiiort  into  three  companies  {manipuli',  "I 

174,  w(LS  shut  up  in  a  vall«\v,  surrounded  100  each,  hence  called  cfnturitr,     WJusi 

on  ever)'  side  by  high  mountains.      To  the  legion  was  enlarged,  the  same  division 

tho.^!  who  were  thus  <!ut  ofl'fnjrri  the  main  was  still  retained,  with  tiie  ditfervncc  that 

liody  of  the  army,  ihr  heat  and  tin?  want  each  nutmpiUus  was  now  divided  into  two 

of  water  wen;  no  l<vss  dangerous  than  the  centuries,  and  each  century  into  ton  dt- 

attacks  of  the   <  lu'my.     In  this  crisis,  a  curirp.    The  commander  of  a  h'giou  w*? 

sudden  sliower  of  niin  nNinimated  thr;  Ro-  styled  the  fejga/ujt.     Sometime:!,  insteail  ol 

man  si»l(rn^rs.     At  lln^  sjime  lime,  a  storm  a  legate,  six  military  tribunes  won*  ap- 

of  hail,  att«'n<l»^<l  with  thunder,  assiiiled  jM)inted  from  each,  who   comniandiii  la 

the  en<;my,  who   were    now    (easily    n;-  succession,  each  for  the  s|)acc  (»f  a  month, 

pulsi^d  and  corn  juert^d.     liolh  lieailieii  and  under  the  direction  of  the  consul.    TIh' 

Chrisiian   autlmrs  a^ref!  in  tlnir  relation  f)rinci|)al  standard  of  a  legion  was  a  silver 

of  the    principal    cinunnstancos  of  this  <!agle ;  and  the  legions  wen*  named  Ifwm 

ev<;nt.     T\n*.  adherents  oi'  each   n?ligion  their  commander  (as  the  Ctaudian  lision\, 

«iw  in  it  the  inlhirnce  of  the  pniyers  of  or  from  the  place  where  they    wen'  «a- 

their  bn^lin^n.     Acconliiig  to   Dio  Ciia-  tione<l,  or  fn)m  some  deity,  or  fmm  ImdIs 

sins  (HxnrjiUt  Xipkilin.,  I.  Ixxi,  cap.  8),  or  from  some  remarkable  event.    In  liw 

the  miracle  was  wrought  by  an  Kgyptian  time  of  Augustus,  the  army  cumdsied  (4 


prayers  ;    but,    acc^)nling    to    Tertullian    revived  in  tlie  time  of  Napoleon,  and  his 
I'^pologtt^  ccqt,  5,  M  Scopul.f  cap.  4)  and    since  been  commonly  applied  to  a  body  of 
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10  of  an  indefinite  number,  and  usual-  support  of  the  kws,  and  of  the  property 

'  diflerent  kinds.    Such  legions  are  which  they  had  made  sacred ;  to  combat, 

ly  formed  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  by  all  the  means  which  justice,  reason  and 

fisBolved  at  the  close.    Of  this  sort  the  laws  authorizccl,  every  attempt  to  re- 

the  English-German  legion,  and  the  establish  the  feudal  regime,  and  to  concur, 

ian-Gerinaii  legion,  in  the  last  war  with  all  their  might,  in  maintaining  liberty 

he  independence  of  Europe.    The  and  equality.    The  decomtion  consisted 

ch  national  guards  were  divided  into  of  a  star  containing  the  portrait  of  Napo- 

Ds  and  cohorts.    After  the  dissolution  leon,  surround(>d  by  a  wreath  of  oak  and 

e  army  raised  by  Napoleon  in  1815,  laurel,  with  the  legend  JS'aptUon^  empe- 

emains  of  which  ha<l  retired  Ixsyond  reur  et  roi ;  on  the  reverse  was  the  French 

joire,  the  new  French  army  was  di-  eagle  witli  a  thunderiwit  in  his  talons,  and 

I  into  legions,  which  were  named  the  legend  Honneur  et  patrie.  The  star  of 

the   departments.     This  arrange-  the/^|gTonnatrf«^'asof8ilver,thatof  theof- 

,  however,  was   abolished  towaids  ficersofgold,  and  was  suspended  from  a  red 

lose  of  the  year  18^.  riband  with  a  white  margin.    The  order 

:oiON  OF  Honor  (Ugion  iPhonneur) ;  consisted  of  grand-crosses  {prand  mgie), 

der  instituted  by  Napoleon,  while  con-  who  wore  tlie  cross  on  a  broad  riband 

Hay  19,  18(K2,  for  military  and   civil  hanging  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  a  star 

L    The  proposition  produced  much  on  the  left  side  of  tlie  breast ;  of  grand- 

te  in  the  legislative  body,  and  passed  officers,  who  wore  the  cross  in  the  button- 

a  strong  opposition.    It  was  the  ob-  •  hole,  and  a  star,  somewhat  smaller,  on  tlie 

if  Napoleon  to  kindle  a  s]>irit  of  am-  left  side ;  of  commanders,  who  wore  the 

1,  the  most  necessary  national  element  cross  round  the  neck ;  of  officers,  who 

te  support  ofwan^ofwhieh  he  foresaw  wore  the  gold  cross  with  a  bow  in  the 

t  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  wage  button -hole,  and  of  legionaries,  who  wore 

f,  and  for  this  ])urpose  the  institution  the  silver  cross  with  a  simple  riband  in 

admirably  calculated.    At  the  same  the  button-hole.    The  legion  was  com- 

it  cannot  be  denied  that,  abstractly  posed  of  16  cohorts,  each  of  which  had 

dered,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  its  seat  in  a  diftcrent  city,  and  contained 

n,  which  had  just  declared  itself  so  407  members ;   the  whole  number  was, 

y  tor  liberty,  should  appear  so  eager  therefore,  at  first,  6512.  Elach  cohort  had  a 

il)ands — an  invention  of  those  very  chancellor,  treasurer  and  chief— the  whole 

I  agiiiiist  whirli  the  revolution  was  order  a  grand-chancellor  and  grand-treas- 

ted.     jMorean,  who  wius  altogether  urer.    The  pension  of  a  grand-ofticer  was 

fled  to  Napoleon,  ridiculed  the  insti-  5000  francs,  annually ;  of  a  commander, 

n.    The  crows  of  the  legion  of  honor  2000 ;  of  an  officer,  1000 ;  of  a  legionary, 

given  to  all  who  had  previously  re-  250  francs.    There  was  also  an  institution 

!d  a  military  weapon  as  a  mark  of  for  the   education  of  the  daughters  of 

ir,  and  to  a  great  number  of  new  meinl)ersof  the  legion  of  honor  at  Ecouen, 

ibers.     Its  efl^t  u\}on  the  soldiers  under  the  care  of  madamc  Campan.    Af- 

vcry  great.  After  Napoleon's  assiimi>-  ter  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the 

of  the  imperial  dignity,  the  statutes  order  underwent  essential  changes.    The 

ved  some  modifications.     The  oath  head  of  Ilenrj*  IV  was   sulistituted  for 

originally  as  follows :   "  I  swear,  on  that  of  Napoleon,  with  the  legend  Roi 

lonor,  to  devote  myself  to  the  service  dt  FYance  et  de  Navarre ;  and,  on  the 

le  rcimblic,  to  the  preservation  of  the  reverse,  the  JUur-de-lis  took   the  place 

;rity  of  its  territory-,  to  tiie  defence  of  of  the  eagle.     The  grand-crosses  werp 

wemment,  its  laws,  and  the  proix»rt>'  limited   to  80,  tlie  gnind-officcrs  to  ICO, 

lem  consecrated ;  to  oppose,  by  ever)'  the    commanders   to    400,    the    officcnt 

OS  which  justice,  reason  and  the  laws  to  2000  :  the  numl)er  of  the  legionaries 

orize,  all  acts  tending  to  reestablish  was  left  unlimited.    New    members  re- 

eudal  system,  or  to  revive  the  titles  ceived  no  {lensions,  whilst  those  of  the 

distinctions  lielonging  to  it ;  finally,  old    members  exceeded   the    prescril^ 

mtribute,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  sum ;  but  on  the  death  of  die  old  meni- 

e  maintenance  of  liberty  and  ecpiality."  bers,  the  new  ones  were  to  receive  tlieir 

rNaiH)leonbecameemperor,  tlie  form  pensions.    Foreign  members  received  no 

le  oatli  was  somewhat  changed.   The  pensions.    It  was  evident  that  the  legion 

ibere  swore  to  devote  themselves  to  of  honor  was  coldly  treated  by  tlie  Bonr- 

lervice  of  the  empire,  to  the  preserva-  bona,  who  restored  the  old  oiders.    The 

of  the  mtegrity  of  the  French  teiri-  members  created  during  the  hundred  days 

,  to  the  defence  of  the  emperor,  to  the  were,  of  couree,  not  acknowledged  by  the 
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Bouriion?;  but,  in  1831,  general  Lamarquc  establisliments.  In  England,  howprer, 
obtained  thtnrbckiiowledgincnt  by  a  Bpirit-  the  division  into  two  lioiim.'^  has  had 
edflpcccli,  in  the  rlianibcr  of  deputies,  for  the  otToct  of  represHinff  tlie  aasumptio&s 
which  they  sent  Iiini  a  sword  with  an  in-  of  different  clasms,  by  making  them 
acriptiou.  Military  lionors  are  paid  to  the  mutually  checks  upon  each  other,  de- 
ineml)er»  of  the  legion,  as  they  arc  also  veloping  constitutional  and  public  law, 
to  the  bearcrH  of  the  croix  de  Juilld,  which  and  introducing  g(!neml  taxation,  an]  ha^ 
has  l)ecn  granted  to  1528peivons  whodis-  contributed  most  eflsentially  to  tJie  Hupe- 
tinguished  themselves  during  tlic  struggle  riority  in  [political  advantages  of  the  Eng- 
of  July,  1830.  This  cross  takes  prece-  lish  people  over  tlie  other  nations  of  En- 
deuce  of  that  of  the  legion  of  honor.  rope.    (See  die  article  Great  Britain^  di- 

Leoislatiox.    (See  Lair,  Appendis  to  vision  Pcariiameni ;    in  that  article,  atw^, 

this  volume.)  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  privileg«fe» 

Legi  s  l  ATI  V  E  Body  (corps  Uffislatif) ;  an  of  the  two  houses,  and  of  tlie  difTorcnce  be- 

asBembly,  in  the  time  of  the  (''reiich  con-  twoen  them.)    In   the    more    impoitaut 

Bulatc  and  einpire,  consisting  of  300  per-  English  colonial  establishmcDts,  politic&] 

sons,  which  had  neither  the  right  to  dis-  institutions,  modelled,  to  a   considenibie 

cuss  nor  to  initiate  a  law,  but  merely  to  degree,  on  those  of  the  mother  countiy. 

vote  on  a  law  [>roported  by  the  government  have  been  introduced — a  governor,  with  & 

and  discus^d  by  the  tribunate  [as  lon^  as  council  (appointed  by  the  Englii*h  |roT- 

that  body  existed),  in  tiicir  preKMicc.    The  emment),  and  a  house,  or  asMMubly,  wiiij 

tribunate,  on  tlio  other  hand,  hud  not  the  meml)era  elected  by  the  people.    Tliis  t* 

right  to  vote.    It  was  an  extremely  lame  the  case  when^  the  extent  and  populatior. 

contrivance,  showing  the  political  inexpo-  of  the  colony  warrants  such  on  or^iza* 

nonce  of  the  Fn^icli  at  that  time.  tion,  and  where  the  colony  does  not  l>^ 

Legislature,  Houses  OK.  Whether  it  long  to  a  company,  or  wliere  tlie  pva: 
is  prt»ferable  to  have  two  hous«*s  of  legis-  number  of  iiativers  living  interapvKed 
latun)  or  one,  has  been  a  question  on  with  the  colonists,  does  not  prevent  such 
which  })o}iticians  have  maintained  difler-  an  establishment.  Thus  a  council  and  i 
cnt  opinions,  though,  at  present,  public  bouse  of  assembly  exist  in  the  two  Cana- 
opinion  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  two  das,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bnmswick.  il:'^ 
houses,  the  iiiKt^mces  of  England  and  the  English  West  Indies,  and  they  exi^iil  ■". 
U.  States  pving  p-oat  wi^iglu  to  this  di-  many  of  the  colonies,  which'  afterwiLr-'* 
vision  of  the  k'glslativo  power,  and  a  declared  thenwelves  the  United  State^  t^:" 
single  lioust;  in  the  case  of  largo  nations  America.  The  latter  established,  on  '.!■.- 
8<jems  to  be  ill  adapted  to  inodeni  repre-  daring  themselves  inde{>endent,  a  con- 
8entaiivt»  governments.  During  the  mid-  gnrss,  consisting  of  delegates  from  iIk 
dl«j  a«r<»s,  indee<l,and  as  long  as  the  assem-  several  states,  invested  witli  certain  p*)w. 
bly  of  the  estates  existed!,  these  form«*(l,  in  ers  by  the  articles  of  confedenuion,  aihi 
gcnnral,  certainlv,  only  one  IhmIv  ;  for,  forming  but  one  Inxly.  After  the  do* 
although  the  diferent  estates  may  have  of  th<j  revolutionary  stniggle,  the  fed- 
met  in  tlifferent  rooms,  they  had  no  proper  eral  constitution  established  a  house  of 
indepiMidence  of  each  othiT.  In  Eiig-  representatives,  chosen  by  the  pntple  of 
land,  which  has  led  the  way  in  constitu-  the  several  st^ites,  and  a  senate,  eonsistia:! 
tional  institutions,  a  happy  coiijnnciion  of  of  memlH^n}  chosen  by  the  legi>lamiv:i  of 
circumstances  4'arly  united  the  clergy  the  several  states  for  six  yeans.  Thesejv 
with  the  high  nobility  into  ouv.  house,  and  arate  states  also  established  earli  two 
tlie  huver  nobility,  or  gentry,  with  tlie  houses  of  legislature,  nitli  the  excepti'\n 
represtMitativ«',s  of  tho  citirs,  into  another;  of  Vt?nnont,  which  has  but  one.  In  Sla*- 
wliilst,  in  tlio  countrii's  of  the  EurojM^an  sachusetts  and  New  Ilanijwbire,  the  <en- 
continent,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  ators  are  apiM)rtione<l  among  districtSw  with 
repnjsentjmves  of  the  cities,  ahhough  they  reference  to  the  amount  of  taxes  yniUX  bvth-' 
Constituted  difionMit  estates  (in  some  casts,  districts  respectively.  In  the  other  sittN 
the  superior  nobility  [mnsrtmtcs]  and  the  the  ruN?  of  ap)>ortionment  is  that  of  ni:ii> 
free  i)ea«}ants  fonned  also  distinrt  rsrates),  hers.  In  the  talailar  view  of  all  the  consth 
made  but  one  legislative  Ixxly  ;  and,  in  tutions  of  the  H.  States,  aflixetl  to  the  artii»l«' 
most  cases,  the  n'})resentation  was  st>  un-  Constituiion,  the  n;ader  will  tiiul  the  tcrr; 
equal,  that  the  nobility  and  clergy  entirely  for  which, ami  the  conditions  upwu  which, 
outweighed  the  commons,  thn;w  all  the  the  mi'mlxirs  of  tlie  two  housots  an?  eleoi- 
bunlens  of  tlie  state  ui)on  the  citixiULs  ed,  in  the  different  states,  and  for  iJie  fed- 
aud  j)easantry,  and  y)revented,  almost  en-  eral  government  The  French  revolutioo 
tirdy,  tJjo  dovoloj>cmeut  of  constitutional  began  by  uniting  the  throe  estates  in  oue 
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,  in  1789.  Different  constitutions  Naples  by  Joseph  Napoleon,  June  20, 1806, 
fiamed  in  rapid  succesnon.  The  established  one  house — a  national  pariia- 
lution  of  Sept.  3,  1791  (monarchi-  ment — consisting  of  five  benches  {aetHli), 
stablished  but  one  leffislative  house,  those  of  prelates,  nobility,  landholderH, 
onstitution  of  June  24, 1793  (n^pub-  learned  men  and  merchants.  Lord  Ben- 
declared,  in  section  39,  tlie  legisla-  tinck's  constitution  for  Sicily  (1812]  estab* 
ody  *'one,  indivisible  and  pcrma-  lished  two  houses.     In  Sweden,  oy  the 

The  constitution  of  tlic  year  III,  constitution  of  Juno  7,  1809,  tiiere  is  but 
23,  1795  (with  a  directory  of  five  one  house,  consisting  of  the  estates — 
eis),  established  a  council  of  eldem,  the  nobility,  clergy,  citizens  and  crown 
ting  of  250  memberB,  and  a  council  peasants.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
i  hundred.  The  members  of  the  lands,  there  were  two  nouses  of  the  states- 
were  to  lie,  at  least,  35  years  of  ago,  general,  one  comi>o«(ed  uf  members  for 
of  the  former,  at  least,  40  years,  life ;  and,  also,  two  houses  of  the  provin- 
oiincil  of  five  hundred  had  the  ex-  cial  estates.  Saxe- Weimar  has  but  one 
3  right  of  initiating  laws.  Both  house,  as  had  Saxe-IIildburghausen,  at 
chosen  for  three  years.  The  con-  least  before  its  union  with  Meiningen. 
)n  of  Dec.  13, 1799  (consular),  cstub-  Under  the  article  Niihtrlands^  we  shall 
a  legislative  body,  which  coidd  only  give  the  new  Belgian  constitution,  pro- 
of reject  propositions  made  by  the  vided  it  is  settle<I.  In  the  Ionian  Islands, 
iment,  and  communicated  and  dis-  there  is  a  senate  of  10  members,  and  a 
I  by  the  tribunate.  (See  Legislative  legislative  l)ody  of  40  members.  (See 
I  The  members  were  chosen  for  Ionian  Islands,)  The  diet  of  Switzerland 
?ars.  Tlicrc  was  also  a  conser>a-  (Tag»afou7i^)  iH>nsists  of  19  deputies,  who 
enate.  (&fie  Senate.)  The  consu-  vote  accordmg  to  instnirtions  from  their  re- 
r  life,  and  the  imperial  government,  spt^ctive  cantons.  Tl)e  constitution  of  the 
3d  the  legislative  body,  but  the  tribu-  Gennoii  diet  (Bundestag)  is  similar.  (See 
ros  abolished.  The  CkarU  Constitu-  Germanic  Confederation.)  Neither  of  these 
Ue  at  lost  established  houses  of  peers  bodies  has  uny  rcsemlilunce  to  the  congress 
e  or  hereditaryl  and  of  representa-  of  the  U.  States.  The  constitutions  of  the 
-the  latter  on  tne  basis  of  taxation,  new  American  govenunents,  as  Colombia, 
"^Iharle  Consiitutionnelley  £/er/io7i,  and  Brazil,  Mc^xico,  iic,  have,  in  general,  estab- 
f.)  In  the  article  fYance,  it  >vill  be  lished  two  hous(.*s,  on  the  plan  of  tliose  of 
that,  in  1830,  when  the  elder  JJour-  the  U.  States.  In  Bolivia,  the  legislative 
ine  wos  declared  to  have  forfeited  do|)artment  consists  of  tliree  braucnos,  the 
irone,  it  was  provided,  in  the  uddi-  tribunes,  the  si'nators,  and  the  censors, 
to  the  charter,  that  the  organization  (See  BrazUj  Ptru^  Mexico,  &.c.)  We  ought 
peerageshouldunder^)  a  revision  in  to  mention,  in  connexion  witli  this  sub- 

thc  result  we  shall  give  under  the  ject,that,  in  most  goveminents,  the  execu- 

:  Peer.    Poland,  l)y  the  constitution  tive  has  also  a  legislative  voic«,  in  so  far 

id  by  the  eniperor  Alexander,  has  that  its  s:uiciion  is  required  to  give  the 

ouses — a  senate,  consisting  of  mem-  foree  of  law  to  the  acts  of  the  legislative 

ippoiuted  for  life  by  the  sovereign,  iKxIies.    Thus,  in  England  and  France, 

lOt  by  the  viceroy,  and  a  house  of  the  roval  assent  is  neccssarj*  to  the  passage 

lentatives.     The  kingdom  of  Nor-  of  a  bill.     In  the   U.   States,  the  presi- 

has  two  cliamlK'rs — the   Logthing  dent,  and,  in  the  largcT  jmrt  of  the  states, 

and  the  Odehthingj  both  together  the  governors,  have  a  provisional  veto. 

Dsing  the;  Storthing,   (q.  v.)    Bavaria,  Lf.oitim  act  ;  from  lex  (the  law),  whence 

ver,  Wurtemberg,  IJjiden  and  Hesse-  le^imus  (conformable  to  law) ;  hence  U- 

stadt  have  each  two  houses.    The  gitimate  children  are  tlic  offepring  of  a 

tution  which  Joseph  Napoleon  gave  lawful  marriage ;  and  those  which  are  bom 

ain,  July  6,   1808,  established  one  out  of  wedlock  are  said  to  be  legitimated 

,  the  cortes,  consisting  of  lliree  estates,  when  they  are  declared  legitimate  by  tlie 

prekites,  nobility  and  f>eople,  with  a  state.      A  person  Ueitimates  his  clainis 

f,  which,  however,  is  not  to  1x5  con-  when  he  pnKluces  legal  proof  of  their 

d  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature,  justice.    Afler  the  French  revolution,  in 

constitution  of  the  cortos  of  Mareh  the  last  century,  had  deprived  the  Bour- 

112,  established  but  one  house — the  bons  of  the  tlirone  of  France,  to  which 

%    This  organization  was  imitated  in  tliey  laid  claim  by  virtue  of  their  right  of 

oont,  Naples  and   Portugal,  at  the  succession,  and,  in  particular,  after  their  re - 

3f  the  respective  revolutions  in  those  coveiy  of  it,  in  1814^  the  word  UgiHmaai 

lies.     The  constitution  granted  to  became  very  common  in  the  language  of 
41  • 
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general  subjt 

reignty.  (f}.  v.)     Fonncrly,  when  priliticul  of  many  a  princely  houoe  from  the  •ource 
questions  were  treated  less  soicutitically,  whence  it  derives  its  claims  to  sovcreign- 
legitinmcy  was  not  so  much  a  point  of  ty.    The  memoirs  of  courts  aliow  boir 
contest.    States,  countries,  nations,  passed  otlen  plebeion  blood  has  been  mixed  with 
by  iuhoritance,  conquest,  marriage  con-  royal.    But  it  is  needlesa  to  spend  time  Id 
tracts,  &(^,  anil  the  legitimacy  of  a  prince  refuting  a  theory  which  even  Chateau- 
was  decided,  generalfy,  like  an  aflair  of  briand,   once   its   stanch    defender,   ban 
ordinaiy  diplomacy ;  less,  however,  in  the  disclaimed.      In  a  lato  speech,  he  say?, 
cast;  of  England  than  of  the  continent  *'  I  do  not  believe  in  tlie  divine  right  of 
But    when   the  allies  dethroned    Na(K)-  kings,''  and  *^  monarchy  is  no  longer  a 
leon  and  his  brotliers,  tliey  wanted  some-  religion ;  it  is  a  political  forai.***    For  all 
thing  to  oppose  to  the  claims  which  ho  who  consider  the  state  as  a  society  of 
derived  from  liis  election  by  the  {)co-  men  with  equal  rights,  and  the  go\'em- 
ple.    A  phantom  was  therefore  created,  at  meut  as  established  for  tlieir  weltere,  die 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  called  legitimacy^  question  is  easily  solved.     He  who  niks 
and,  since  that  time,  has  been  constant!^  with  the  approbation  of  the  |)eople  is  le- 
used,  but  never  <iefined,  which,  indeed,  it  gitiinate.    lf,ailer  submitting,  for  a  while, 
cannot  be,  because  the  facts  Ix^fore  the  to  one  fiunily,  tliey  choose  to  transfer  their 
world  arc  too  stubborn  for  this  theory  of  allegiance  to  another,  they  liave,  incoii- 
the  hereditary' descent  of  nations,  like  com-  testably,  the  right  to  do  so.    The  mistfikt'fr 
mon  pro(>erty.    If  this  right  of  inheritance  to  which  they  may  bo  liable,  in  using  their 
could   be  i)roved,  legitimacy  would    be  rights,  do  not  afTcct  tlie  rights  themselves, 
something  very  easily  definable ;  but  there  The  good  of  the  people  is  the  sole  d>ject 
is  a  difference  between  on  estate  and  a  of  government,  and    no    title,   however 
nation.    The  Austrian  Observer,  a  semi-  high-sounding,  or  old,  or  wcll-^amed,  can 
official  pai)er,  in  onder  to  prove  the  Turks  contest  >vitli  it.    Ilistoiy,  moreover,  is  fiiU 
legitimate  masters  of  Greece,  once  defined  of  instances  of  reisning  houses  displw^ 
legitimacy  thus :  "  Every  sovereign  is  le-  by  revolutions,  and  succeeded  liy  others 
gitiniatc  who  is  such  by  a  long  series  of  which  have  l>cen  considered  legitimation 
treaties    with   other    lawful   sovereigns."  account  of  their  acceptance  by  the  pe<>- 
Austrian  lopfir !    Misconceptions  of  certain  pie.     [As  thlM  question  has  afforded,  &i\J 
p;w8a«,'os  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  confu-  is  liki-ly  to  affonl,  so  much   dispute  ir 
sion  of  religioiLs  and  political  ideas,  to-  EuroiH>,  the   following   article    is    givtii 
geihrr  with   foudal  views  surviving  tlie  from  the  German  Con vcrsat ions- LexicDn 
institutions  which  gave  them  birth,  Jiavc  Every  one  knows  what  a  shock  the  div- 
invoivcd  the  question   of  legitimacy  in  trine  of  legitimacy  has  received  from  tin* 
great  obscurity.     The  most  al)surd  doc-  late    revolutions,    {particularly     that    i^l 
trines  have  been  broached  in  the  attcmyH  Franc<»,  and  it  is  not  necesenrj'  for  us  t' 
to  supi)ort  this  doctrine  of  the  holy  alii-  attempt  a  formal  ref^iUition  of  such  pia- 
ance,  and  other  follies,  which  have  l>een  of  the  following  article  as  may  be  ol>jfv'- 
mjiintained  at  the  exi)ense  of  tlic  blood  tionable.l     The  word  legitimacy  is  low 
and  happiness  of  nations.    The  j>eopIe  of  commonly  use^l,  in  Europe,  to  Jeuoteth 
a  republic,  of  cour^jc,  need  no  arguments  lawfulness  of  the  govemmeiil,  in  a  Isoi^l- 
to  lonviiioe  them  of  the  futility  of  the  itar>'  monarchy,  where  the  sui>rv'me die- 
theory ;  but   we  niiglit  say  to  the  Euro-  nity  and  power  pass  by  law  troni  or 
lM?an  advocates  of  logifimacy,  that  it  has  n»gent  to  another,  accorcling  to  the  righ: 
no  foundation  in  liist(^ry.     If  force  is  to  of  primogeniture.     In  this  sense,  Xap- 
1)0  adopted  as  its  basis,  don  Miguel  is  the  Icon  Bonapiuttj  is  called   an    iV/egifo?: 
legitimate  rul(?r  of  Portugal.     If  it  rests  ruler  of  Fiiuice,  though  he  was  ackuo\v- 
on  long  possos.«ion,  we   might  Jisk  how  edgrd  by  the  French  nation,  ;m<l  by  oil.  r 
many  gon.-nitiuns  are  n.Minin'd  to  loiriti-  powers  '{even  by  England,  which'  n^r- 
mate    robbery ;   or  we  miglit   siiy,  with  tiatrd  and  concludetl   with  him,  as  riN 
Luther,  that,  on  this  principle,  Satmi  is  the  ronsul,  the  i)eacc  of   Amiens*.      Loui- 
most  iegitimat*'  of  nders,  because  his  king-  Stanislaus  Xavier,  on  the  contran-,  as  ihi 
dom  is  the  oldest      In  our  prosnic  times, 
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brother  of  IjOuis  XVI,  ib  called  a  it  U  intrusted.    The  historical  oricin  of 

urfe  ruler  of  France,  liecaiise  (iigrec-  tliiiii  onler  Ih  not  to  Ik?  takrn  into  tlie  ac- 

3  the  Salic  law,  wliich  prevailH  in  count,  hut  increly  the  fart  that  it  is  estah- 

lenrh  monarchy),  after  the  death  of  lished  by  tlic  law  (which,  in  tlieor}',  ex- 

XVI,  \\w  son  yrta  to  succeed  to  the  presses  nothing  else  than    the  univcreal 

',  under  the  title  of  Louis  XV 11;  will,  or  the  will  of  the  people),  and  hv^ 

8  he  died  without  children  or  broth-  thus  gained  die  fbnn  ol  a  right.    If  we 

id  hid  sister  (the  prusent  duclic:»  of  look  to  lustor}',  we  shall  iind  few  guveni- 

il^me)  could  not  succeed,  his  first  nients  that  have  a  claim  to  legitimacy  .?s 

(formr'rly  count  of  Provence)  was  having  Ujen  lawful  in  their  orifirin.    As 

coDsich'red  as    l^uis    XV  III,  al-  reganls  the  BourlM>ns,  it  is  well,  known 

li  the    Bourbon    dynasty,   in    fact,  that  Hugh  Cuprt,  the  founder  of  tlift  thinl 

1  to  nde  at  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  dynasty  of  die  French  kings,  from  whom 

signiticjition  of  the  wonl  is  plainly  nfso  the  I^urlions  descended,  gained  the 

mited;  for,  1.  it  is  not  adapted  to  French  throne,  to  the  injury  of  the  exist- 

witli  elective  govcnuncnts,  notwith-  ing  sovenMgns',  by  his  courage  and  ability, 

ng  a  regidar  government  is  estal)-  in  the  tenth  century.    If  it  is  asserted  that 

in  them,  as  well  as  in  hereditary  illegitiinutt*  authority  was  made  legitimate 

li}'  consdtutional  laws,  and  const*-  by  Ijeing  transmitted  from  one  pcnvm  to 

y  diere    are    legitimate    rulers    in  another,  then  it  must  Ik;  conceded,  that,  if 

;  2.  it  is  not  adapted  to  hereditary  Na{K>leon  had  died  lK*ibre  his  abilication. 

if  the  nngnin^  family  U^comes  ex-  and  left  the  power  to  his  son,  the  latter 

kvhen  a  new  family  must  be  called  would  have  Ixtu  a  legitimate  sovereign 

nation  to  the  throne,  or  a  dillerent  of  France,  and  consequently  there  woiSd 

>f  hereilitary  succession  l)e  adopted  hax'e  lKH?n  two  legitimate  d}iiastie8  in  the 

;ard  to  the  (K^rsons  who  are  to  fill  kingdom — the   Hourhon  and  the    Nu]K)- 

ghcst  ofhces  of  dignity  and  |K)wer.  leon ;    but  it    is    not   easily  underRtoo«l 

liero.  Ls  an  error,  also,  at  the  very  how  mere  transfer  can  make  that  )K)Wor 

itiou  of  the    above    definition   of  legitimate  which  was  at  first  illegitimate, 

ucy :  it  supposes  that  the  state,  that  It  cannot  Ih;  considered  the  same  as  pre- 

people  living  in  a  certain  territory,  scription(pree«cr(pfto);  for  prescription  only 

1  union,  is  the  private  pro|K^rty  of  a  takes  ])lace  when  a  positive  law,  rekitiiig 

family,  transminsible,  like  all  odier  to  the  rights  of  private  persons,  has  fixed 

B  possessions,  from  the  pandits  ro  a  certain  period,  within  which  some  result 

(children,  or  other  ri'lations,  as  long  takes  place ;  but  neither  national  law,  nor 

'  branch  of  the  family  is  living ;   for  the  laws  of  single  states,  fix  any  kind  of 

nan    can  nr-ver,   rightfully,   be  the  prescription  in  n'gard  to  the  rights  of  a 

rty  of  another — still  less  a  multitude  govern ment.    A  nder,  in  truth,  becomes 

)ple,  in  civil  union,  or  a  state.     If  legidmate,  if  the  fHfople  submit  to  him, 

lea  of  propprt^v  was  applicable  in  and  thus  in  fact,  it  not  formally,  consent 

ise,  the  rulr>r  (>u)>lit  rather  to  Ik)  call-  to  cede  to  him  the  supn;me  dignity  and 

e  pn)perty  of  tho  stale,  than  the  power ;  but  this  was  the  case  with  Nnpo- 

the  proptTiy  of  the  ruler ;  but  the  leon.    The  French  jwople  acknowledged 

oes  not  admit  of  being  applied  to  the  him  their  sovereign — first  imder  the  title 

MX  existing  iM'tween  a  state  and  its  oi first  consuly  and  afterwanls  under  the 

nor.    This  n'laiion  cim  be  properly  title  of  emprror ;  and  the  state  of  thuigs 

lere<l  oidy  as  a  contract,  by  which  thus  established  in  France:,  was  aj)proveil 

^minion  of  die  state  is  given  to  the  even  by  foreign  powrrs.     The   French 

whether  the  conijKict  be  merely  vir-  nation  cannot  have  l>een  fbrceil  to  submit 

lid  tacit,  or  expn^ss  and  formal,  and  to  him,  because,  when  he  took  the  rehis  of 

ler  the  supnMue  |K)wer  is  given  to  a  the  govenunent,  he  had  come  from  Egjpt 

te  individual,  who  is  api)ointed  anew  without  an  anny,  and  his  power  was  lar 

time,  or  to  a  wboli'  family,  from  too  small  to  subdue  the  whole  Frendi 

1  the  nders  an*  to  sufceed  one  an-  m'oplc.     Orant  that  one  {larty  was  unjust 

without  a  fn'sh  choirc,  in  orrler  to  ni  declaring  the  family  of  Louis  XVI  to 

nt  the  dangers  attendant  on  frequent  have  forfeited  the  throne,  still  the  Frencii 

>ns.      Kilt    then*    is    another    and  princes,  by  their  flight  from  France,  had, 

compr<-h('nsive  signification  of  the  m  a  manner,  iianishiH]  dieniselves,and  n^- 

leptimanft  by  whii-h  we  anj  to  un-  signed  their  claims  to  die  throne ;    lor 

.ndtheonW(>\i.<ringinastate,andes-  these  claims  could  not  iKMnnintaiued  by 

ie«l  by  law,  with  n'H|M.*ct  to  the  form  words  merely,  Init  nHjuireil  action.    They 

vernmcnt,  and  die  persons  to  whom  were  not  ])emiitted  to  leave  the  khig,  with 
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whose  person  all  their  rights  wen?  con-  bo  called  by  why  of  eminenre ;  that  in, 
nected ;    on    tlic    contrary    ihey    worn  according  to  the  use  of  the  term  «ncc  the 
})ound  to  dnfond  his  pf^rnnn  and  his  rights,  ebwgreBS  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  of  all  thrnp 
ns  a  sovcTcigBi  even  at  the  peril  of  their  states  which  do  not  depend  entirely  for 
lives.    liiit,  as  dioy  regnnled  only  thoir  their  existence  on  a  federative  union ;  or 
own  fotfety,  and  deserted  France  ami  its  of  the  eight   powers  which  signed  the 
throne,  it  might  easily  bc^  »hown  that  they,  peace  of  Ptaia ;   or,  in  a  more  limited 
in  fact,  renounced  their  clairrus  and  even  sense,  of  the  five  powers  which  sent  thpir 
promoted  that  anarchy,  from  which  none  comniissionerB  to  the  last  eongniflR.    Id 
but  a  mighty  hand  could  rescue    their  this    practically    admitted     signiiiratioD, 
country.     If  bow  France  acknowledged  iegitiniacy  relates  not  merely  to  the  tly- 
its  deliverer  (for  such  Napoleon,  at  that  nasty,  but  alao  to  the  fomis  of  govem- 
tirne^  indisputa1)ly  api>earnd)  as  its  inon-  ment.    It  holds  strict  monarchical  priori- 
Arch,  because  the  old  dynasty  siifterrd  its  pies,  as  a  general  ndeyond  allowa  only  the 
claims  to  he  overlookecl,  wluit  was  want-  few  actually  existing  exceptions ;  but  it 
Ing  to  make  him  a  legitimate  sr>vereign  ?  would  l)e  impossible  to  acknowledge  ai 
But  this  legitimacy  was  wanting,  when,  anti monarchical    change,    even    tlwun[h 
on  his  return  from  Elba,  he  undertook  to  it    were    proposed    voluntarily    by  w 
n^sume  tlic  dirone  of  France;  for,  in  this  sovereign  himself;  for  with  this  idea  of 
•cose,  he  werthrew  an  exi:<tting  fwlitic^d  legitimacy  is  closely  connected  the  right 
order,  and  of^c&sioncd  a  kind  of  anarchy,  of  the  £uro|>e.an  poweni  to  prevent,  b} 
A  large  pan  of   France  fonnully  with-  force  of  arms,   any    alterations    in   thV 
stood  him,  and  refuseil  to  semi  represcn-  government,  which  are  opposed  to  tbr 
t;uives  to  the  cAam/7  die  Jlfrri,  wliore  he  in-  monarchical  principles  of  other   9tatf«; 
tended  to  establish  his  legitinrwcy.    More-  and  as,  in  this,  it  has  reference  only  to  tlip 
■over,  no   foreign  power  recognised    his  dangers  which  may  accrue  to  other  state» 
authority.     What  tlie  event  would  have  from  tlie  establishment  of  reimbliean  in- 
l>eeu  if  N^Ktleon  had  prevailed  at  \Va-  stitutions  in  any  one,  it  coDmdera  only  the 
terloo,  cannot  be  determined ;  but  it  is  cer-  fact  of  their  existence,  not  tlie  manner  of 
tain  that  the  modem  French  theory  of  their  origin.    Tlie  right  of  armed  intcr- 
logitimncy  would  have  Iteen  subjected  to  ference  in  the  internal  afliiirs  of  ft)m|n> 
tho    greatest    ditliculties.      This    thcor\',  stJites,  it  is  well  known,  has  n«rver  l^^n 
however,  luis  never  IxMni  redure<l  to  j)mc-  disputed,  but  by  England  and  Amerira. 
tic*',  but  only  tin*  uiorr  limited  one  alx>ve-  Indeed,  it  has  lieen  nuiintaineii,  rven  bv 
explained,  lis  is  proved  by  liisior\'  iu  gen-  philosophers  ( Kaiit,Zum  eir^m  FYittU^i— 
mil,  .Mild,  particularly,  by  the  history  of  On  jM;qM?tual  Peace)  who  make  it  a  fliu- 
Eii^'lnud,  "wluTc  the  tliroiH^  of  th<*  Stujirts  damental  article  of  international  law.  tliac 
is  now  oreupiod  by  sovor».u*ni^,  whom  all  no  state  should  be  without  a  rrprt'SPiiia- 
tli(j     world    Uwks    upon    us    h*<riiirnate,  tive  government.    This  right   of  anneti 
tiiouslu  till  th(;  death  of  the  Inst  pn'tend-  intervention,  however,  admits  of  seriuiiit 
er,  tliey  must  have  boon  viewed,  accord-  quesiion  :  if  it  was  once  acknowledged,  it 
ing  to  tlin   ultra  theory,  as  ilU«gitiinnte.  might  Iw  use<l,  also,  by  republicit.     In 
Tliis  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  addition  to  the  importance  of  the  doctriiie 
J impcr  point  of  view  for  considering  legit-  of  legitimacy,  in  n^gani   to  subjects  nf 
unacy,  at  pnisent,  in  Europe,  is  not,  in  rc-  international  law,  it  is  equally  important 
lation  to  the  lawful  title  to  power,  hut  on-  as  R^sjiects  the  intt>mal  govenutK'nt  ot'  a 
ly  to  its  actual  existence ;    and  lliat  the  state ;  as  it  depends  chiefly  u|K)n  this  tn 
national  law  of  modern  Eum|H»,  wliile  it  decide  how  far  the  acts  of  a  gnvenniy*nt. 
aims  to  put  an  end  to  the  convulsions  of  merely  usurpi^,  can  bi»  oliligutor}'  on  ibf 
the  last  .'^0  years,  is  founded  on  the  suj>-  legitimate  govenmient,  if  it    shoidd  Ir 
]wn  of  the  ])resent  state  of  things  with  again    restored.      This     obligation    m\ 
the  changes  coiifinnt^d  by  the  unanimous  neither  l>e  maintained,  nor  denied,  uncou- 
cons(^nt  ot*  the  ])rinci{>al  Eurojiean  j)ow-  ditionally.     It  is  hnpossible  to  d<  claiv  hII 
rrs.     1  h'ucc  arises  a  v(?r>' defHiite  notion  of  thost!  acts  of  the  public  authoritv,  whii*h 
legitimacy,  wholly  free  ti-om  the  difficulties  have  taken  place  during  a  long  u8nr|Kiti<fa. 
wJiich  occur  iu  accounting  for  the  lawful  invalid.     It  would  lie  equally  al)sun]  i-^ 
origin  of  power.     For,  on  this  ground,  it  treat  as  absolutely  unalterable  all  ahu«« 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  show  how  a  of  justice  (confiscations,  l>eiml  laws,  attacks 
naiii;nal    government    and    dynasty   was  U{)on  the  private  pro}Mrty  of  the  legitimate 
estahlishi^  in  eariy  times,  but  only  that  it  ruling  house)  by  which  the   usurpation 
is  no*v    aeknowledgixl.      The  acknowl-  was  attended.    If  tho  previous  sovrreigc, 
edgHtent  is  that  of  the  Euroiieuti  powerSy  therefore,  is  deposed,  no  one  con  irfuseto 
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pie  the  right  of  submitting,  at  least  ore  justifiable  in  maintaining  their  mo- 

icaaon,  to  that  power  w]iich  Ims  nareliioal  principles,  they  are  no  lesi  au- 

tabiishcd  in  tiie  place  of  the  legiti-  thurized  to  maintain  tlieni  in  their  purity  : 

oiTniment,    esjiecially  when  the  that  i.s,  as  the  m(>anii  of  legal  antluinty,  and 

OS  ceasird  to  strug^  against  the  to  pre\-cnt  the  niin  of  thotie  institution!)  by 

,  or  continue!)  its  rettstancc  without  which  they  are  to  Im  ke]K  troin  dcgen- 

3t  means.    This  principle  wus  no-  crating  into  despotism  ;  or,  if  them>  iiisti- 

expressed  so  early  and  so  decidedly  tutions  have  aln*ady  l»een  destmyotl,  to 

iglaiid ;  for  nowlu^n'  has  then-  lN.'en  renew  them,  as  pnitlence  and  the  b]>irit 

\'ariety  of  gov«'nnnents,  which  of  the  times  will  allow.    This  authority, 

lerwanlri  declared  to  bo  mere  usur-  which  mav  l>c  deducf  d  trom  a  neccssarv 

.  as  there,  durin«:  the  contest,  tor  duty,  they  have  i>articularly  when   it   is 

9,  between  the  houst's  of  York  and  n>(|uisite  to  sup|x)rt  an  existing  g«>veni- 

:cr,  antl,  tndiscquently,  at  the  time  ment,  by  amis,  against  usuqmtion  or  the 

commonwealth  and  of  Cromwell,  violmce  of  the  mob.     When  this  view  of 

the  English  early  learned  to  <Iis-  legitimacy  fujds  place  among  the  practical 

1  actual  sovenMgnty  (government  i)nnci[)le8  of  national  law  (and  it  cannot 

)  from  legal  govrnuncnt  (govi>ni-  L<;  said  to  1m^  rejected,  as  much  has  already 

!  jure),  and  laid  tiown  the  [)osition,  biH'n  done  in  its  spirit),  an  iminmant  step 

lijects  were  bound  to  yield  oljodi-  will  have  biHMi  made  towards  the  lu'com- 

r'en  to  a  usurfuT,  as  long  as  he  is  ])li>hment  of  the  grand  project  of  uiiiversid 

possession  of  publico  power,  and  order,  a  universal  tribunal,  and  univer^al 

?y  are  ecpially  guilty  ol  high  trea-  iM»ace.    {SeeMaltelinm's  TVtfi/^  (/e /n />- 

brmhig  conspiracies  against  such  a  f^itimUe,  6ce^  Paris,  1825:  and  the  anicles 

',  as  apiinst  the  lawfid  monarch.  •>iix-la-Ctiaptlic^Can^rt3.%HolyMiiinr.t\) 

3  said  by  sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  liis  Lf.hma.n.n,  John  George ;  a  major  in  tlit* 

•f  the  Crown,  i,  <!<);  ISlackstone,  royal  Saxon  army,  and  the  inventor  of  a 

mtarics,  i,|  f)70,  and  iv,  77.)     Ac-  methoil  of  to))ographical  drawhig,  which 

ly,  under   Kdwanl  IV  of  York,  is  calleil  atUT  his  name,    lie  was  Uic  son 

le  had  deprived  the  house  of  Liui-  of  a  miller  in  humble  circumstances,  and 

of  the  thn>ne,  in  the  ])erson  of  boni  May  11,  17(>5,  at  Haruth,  in  the  for- 

VI,  ])ersons  were  punished,  who  mer  Saxon  electorate.    His  early  educa- 

<*n  guilty  of  tn>ason  against  the  tion  he  received  from  the  villa^  smith, 

ig  of  the  depostul  house;  luid  an  and  at\erwan Is  worked  in  the  null.    The 

law  of  Henry  VII,  in  the  year  recruitmg  officer^  who  often  attacked  the 

£clared  all  ]»ersons  innocent,  who  lower  class  of  i»eople  in  disguise,  way- 

omised  or  yieldt'd  oliedience  to  the  laid   him,  and  carried  him  oif  to  their 

e  facto  (the  usuqK'r).     Although  <|uarters,  as  Jie   was  walking  to  church. 

I  II   numliered  the  years  of  his  I^;hmaim  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 

Dm  the  death  of  his  father  (Jan.  !30,  industry  and  skill  in  writing  and  drawing, 

yet  all  the  acts  of  the  interregmun  In  I7iKi,  h(.'  obtained  his  discharge*,  inonler 

pil  in  full  tbrrt>,  uidess  they  were  to  devote  himsi*lfentirulv  to  to]KigraphicaI 

irily  reiH*aled  by  the  enactment  of  laliors,  and  surveyeti  about   500  square 

WB."    In  France,  at  the  n^oration,  miles  in  the  Er/gebirKe,togetlier  with  seve- 

lesmcn  wen*  obligeil  to  adopt  the  ml  private  estati^s.     llie  want  of  the  com- 

irinciple.    The  idi^a  of  legitnnacy  mon  facilities  for  suneying,  Itnl  hiui  to  the 

'  cnnsiden»d,  monMtvtT,  in  reference  invention  and  application  of  diosc  impor- 

imitsof  the  powerof  soven.'igns,  as  taut  rult^  which  are  found  in  the  second 

c  natural  ami  univei"sal,as  the  jKKsi-  volume  of  his  work.  Lehniann  also  gained 

conventional.     Kven  the  ancients  much  exjM'rience  in  reganl  to  tlio  origin 

uishcd  tyranny— iH>wer  without  a  anil  constitution  of  shigle  elevations,  and 

undation'  [tyraniih  absque  tittdn,  or  of  mountahious  chains,  and  afterwanls 

tion) — from  the.  unjust  usi»  of  i»ower  founded  upon  it  his  uioile  of  topographical 

riegitimate(<]^a)i/u*rjfrci/io):  and,  drawing,  translated   into  English  by   Si- 

iniacy  is  once  viewed  as  a  principle  born.      He  made  the  cam{)aigiu)  under 

onal'law,  it  nuisi  necessarily  be  as  NaiM»leou,  in  the  Saxon  army,  and  per- 

an  (»biect  of  Mipportj  in  this  lattiT  formed    hni)or1ant    services.      Na|>oleon 


purjv)se.    If  the  Euroi>ean  jiowera    hnportaucc  to  llie  soldier.    It  was  pub- 
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lished,  after  his  death,  hy  profoRSor  Fischer,  Boinebiirg,  he  was  now  named  an  electoral 

with  I^hniaun*8  last  iin])rovoim>iitH.  ooun8ellor,and  chancellor  ofjusticc;  but  this 

Leibnitz,  Goltfriod  Wilhchii,  Imron  of,  biisiuen  could  not  satisfy  a  mind  tliiistinsr 

one  of  tl  10  iiioMit  cnlehrattMl  srhobrs  and  for  knowledge.    He  continued  his  bterarr 

philof^Wirrs    tliut    Gennnny    litis    ever  labore,  and  puliliBbed  his  T%eona  JUofus 

pmdiicfxi,  was  bom  ut  Ln|M$ic,  July  3,  ahsiracH, and  Tlteona Moiu9 conereiii\^, 

I6ii\    His  thtbcr,  who  wiis  protesdorof  — two  phyacal  uiquirios,  remarkable  only 

juris|>nidf>Mce  iii  that  city,  di(?a  before  his  for  the  boldness  of  their  views),  and  abu 

son  had  roiniiJt^i<l  his  sixth  year.    Ijcib-  his  Sacrosancta  Triniias,  per  nom  m^rj^- 

nitz  atti'nded  the  school  of  St.  Nicholas,  menia  hgica  defensOf   a    work    directnl 

ill  Leipi^ic,  till  he  was  15  your)  old,  with-  against  the  attacks  of  the  Pole  Wissowa- 

oiit,  howcvtr,  iidhering  strictly    to   the  tiuH,  ou  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    In 

pn?8<TilM?<l  coiu^c,  as  he  \stw  devotedly  the  mean  time,  the  liteiaiy  splendor  of 

attached  to  IJvy  aiitl  Virgil,  among  the  Paris    had    attracted   liis  attention,   and 

Lntin  writers.    The  latter  \ui  knew  almost  ho    willingly    undertook   to   accompany 

entiR^ly  by  heart,  and,  even  in  his  old  age,  the  young  Boineburg  thither  (1672).   The 

lie  used  to  n^pcat  wlioli;  lHN)ks  of  his  distractions  of  this  capital  did  not  draw 

poems.     He  was  soon  distinguished  for  him  from  his  studies^     He  applied  himself 

rapitlity  of  comiH-chension  and  facility  of  particularly  to  malhematic!^  and  enjoved 

expn.>ssion.    At  the  age  of  15  years,  he  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  Hut- 

hcgan  his  amdeuiical  courso  at  l^iiisic,  gens,  whose  expectations  he  answered  h' 

anrl,  aJthough  his  ]>riiici|)al  study  was  os-  tlie  invention  of  an  arithmetical  marhioe, 

tcnsibly  law,  ho  }Mu<l|>articular  attention  to  similar  to  that  of  Pascal.      His  patron, 

mallieinatiesand  philosophy,  at  that  time  lk>ineburg,  died  1(>7(^  and  Leibnitz,  ^Ix^ 

taught  hy  James  Thomiisius.     He  iw^fied  had  nothing  to  detain  kiim  longer  in  Paris 

one  year  at  Jena,  iu  Girder  to  avail  himself  uf  d(>clined  the  place  of  pensioucr  in  the 

the  instnictioufi  of  tiie  celebnited  matlicnia-  ac^idemy,  as  it  would  ha\'e  been  neccMur 

tician  Lhrlinrd  Weignl.    Atler  his  return  to  fi)r  him  to  embrace  the  Catholic  ivligion. 

Lei])sic^  lie  studied  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  went  to  Englanil,  where  he  hecanir 

He  gave  a  splendid  proof  of  his  progress,  acquainted  with  WaHis,  Bayle^Oldenburi^ 

ill  Ills  pliilosophicjd  dissf^rtation  Dr.  Prin-  and   Newton.     He  then   nppliL*d  to  the 

cipio  IwHvvlufttionis,  which  he  defended  duke  of  Brunswick- Liinehiirg,  who  gav 

under  Tiiomasius  (l(»t>4),  and  wliirli  was  himtlieofliceof  counsidlor,  and  a  poni^ioD. 

followed  hyf=everal  lejal  tn'atis'S  e.  g.  Ih  with  ]H*rmissiou  to  extend  his  rt-sidenfe  ii. 

Con/iitiottihtJi  (hid')),  and  hy  a  n'limrkablo  foreign  countries  at  his  pleasure,    \\i\t- 

phiK»<oi»liii'ti-iiiath«.'riia!ienl  tn-atis*-,  DuAr-  ing  hitas(>.lf  of  this  |HTmission,  he  ivnini"! 

U  cnmhinatona.     In  his  t>(hli  year,  he  |)rc-  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  15  montiis,(i(- 

b'liited  iiiiiisrlf  to  thf?  legal  tUciilty,  as  a  voted  entin'ly  to  mathematics,  and  ihn" 

candidate  for  a  doct(»nite,  hut  was  rt»fused  returmnl,  hy  the  wayof  Kngtand  uiiJ  IW- 

on  ae^-onm  of  lit?  youth,  and  received  his  land,  to  Hanover,  where  he  arrired  \Kuf\ 

<legn'e   at  Altnrtl      He   wiu<  oIli-nHl   the  and  inimodiatcly  entenHl  n|ion  the  suprf- 

plan?  ot*i>rol»v>:f»r  extraonlinary  of  law,  in  iiit(>ndeiicc  of  the  libmry*,  which  was  hi* 

that  iinivrivity,  Ixit  he  pn'l'em-il  going  to  priiici|ial  duty.     Here  he  soon  puhUslKni 

Nuninhuri',  when^  there  wi'n'  many  dis-  his  tnvitise  Dr  Jure  Suprtmatits  ac  Lrce- 

tin^niisljed  meiu     The  haron  \'t)ii  Hoiue-  Uonis  Principum  GfrmanirTy  and  lahuntl, 

burg,  luinistor  to  the  eleeior  of  Mentz,  with  great  zeal, to eflert  the  publication  oT 

having  liHcome  acquainted  with  him,  with-  the  ^^da  ErudUorum,   On  the  death  of  iIk 

dr«?w  him  fn>m  a  society  of  alchemists,  in  duke  of  Brunswick,  his  sucro$«^)r  nw.- 

that  city,  with  which  lie  had  connected  missioned  Leilmitz  to  write  the  history  wf 

liimsell^  aiut  ]»romisiiig  him  a  pkice  in  the  )iis  house.     In  onler  to  consult  tlie  doci> 

service  of  tlie  rh'i'ior,  iiidueetl  him  to  fix  ments  necessaiy  for  that  purpose.  LiiK 

himself  at  Franktoit  on  the  Maine.     Here  nitz  went  (lt)87)  to  Vienna,  and  (asthf* 

appenn*«L  in  ItkjT,  hi?  .Vor«  Mvthodus  dis-  old  counts  of  Liguria^  Tuscany  and  Frf<»* 

cvndff  ditcrniltfqur  JurispntHnUirPy  which  were  sprung  from  the  same  sourrc  as  tbr 

is   remarkable   for  its  clear,  and,  at   the  houseof  Brunswick)  thence  to  Italy.  Ti:** 

same  time,  prntiiiiinl  vi(;ws,  and  which,  at  tlin*e  years  which  he  spent   in 'makiiu: 

the  rtM|uest  of  liis  jintron,  was  soon  fol-  these  tours  of  investigation,  stipplied  him 

lowed  hy  a  treatise,  in  wliieli  he  endeav-  with  an  immense  mai«  of  diplomatic  sii*l 

onid  to  jK-ove  to  the  Poles,  that  it  was  for  jxditical  materials,  the  sniallo.<t  portion  <^f 

tlieir  nit(Ti»st  to  oitrt  the  prince  of  Neu-  which  appeared  in  the  woric  he  had  an- 

hurg  king,  in  i>refen^iice  to  any  of  the  dertaken:  the  remainder  was  publislinl  in 

-other  candidates.     At  the  suggestion  of  l(j93  and  1700,  under  the  title  Codex  Mv 
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%  dSptomaUata^  and  Maniisaa  Codir  sellor,  witli  a  pcnaoti  of  1000  roubles. 
t  the  same  time,  he  employed  him-  Loude<l  with  huuons  he  crowued  his  lit- 
imiiffiiig  the  materials  which  he  entry  fame  hy  hiii  cclehrated  Eiaai  de 
iected  for  hiti  historical  undertaking,  TA^ocbV^  (1710),  hi  which  he  iimintaiiied 
;er  having  published  an  estHiy  on  the  ductrinoa  of  prcc^ioljlishetl  harmony 
mexion  Ttetween  the  housui  of  ami  optimism,  and  which  was  tol lowed 
•ick  and  E»te,  which  procured  him  ( 1715)  hy  his  Etsai  stir  CEnttndematt  hu- 
lointmeuts  of  privy  couanellor  of  main.  The  life  of  thiM  individual,  ho  highly 
and  historiogropher,  he  gave  to  favored  by  fortune,  was  not  entirely  tree 
rid  J1707 — 11)  Scriptores  Rentm  from  calniniiy.  llis  unfortunate  coiitro- 
'jcensium  (3  volumeti,  folio).  But  versy  witli  Newton,  conc4;nnng  the  dis- 
loitaut  work  was  only  a  prcparato-  covery  of  the  differential  calculus,  and  tlio 
.  The  history  itself  was  never  pains'of  the  gout,  imbittered  the  close  of 
%l :  tlie  outline  only  was  found  his  active  iiie.  He  died  in  his  70th  year, 
his  pafiers  aAer  his  deatli,and  pub-  Nov.  14, 171G.  His  monument,  constnict- 
n  the  Jicia  Ervditorwn  for  1717.  ed  in  the  fonu  of  a  teim)l(^,  Itears  the  aim- 
ing to  this  plan,  wo  should  have  pic  inscription  Osaa  LtibnUii,  Leibnitz 
^neral  account  of  tlie  primitive  was  of  the  middle  si/A*,  thin,  but  of  firm 
lU,  not  only  of  G<;rmany,  but  of  the  liealth,  with  a  habicuul  stoop.  His  hair 
world,  in  confonnity  witli  the  was  black  in  his  youth,  but  labor  early 
;ivcn  by  Leibnitz  in  his  Protoftffxu  rendered  it  white ;  and  his  eyes,  which 
B  Acta  Erudiiorum  for  l(i9!).)  fho  were  short-sighted,  were  strong,  even  in 
ine«  historic^,  and  the  Disquisitio  old  age.  He  Jiad  a  pleitsing  countenance, 
ine  FVancorum^  were  published  at  a  warm  temperament,  luid  as  much  anima- 
r,  in  1715.  As  Jjcibnitz  displayed  tion  in  his  deliver}'  as  he  had  hi  his  labons 
und  knowledge  of  history  in  the  He  studied  during  nearly  tlie  whole  night, 
lentioned  works,  so  he  showed  a  and  otlen  took  his  sleep  in  his  chair, 
intimate  acquaintance  with  theolo-  which  is  preserved  in  tiie  hbrary  at  Hano- 
lis  attempts  at  fonning  a  plan  for  ver.  Ueaduig  every  thing,  without  dis- 
g  the  ProtesUmts  and  Catholics,  in  tinetion,  he  contented  irnns4.'lf  with  making 
lie  S|>ent  much  fruitless  labor,  in  short  extracts,  on  little  pieces  of  [mper, 
tion  with  Molauus  and  Bosquet,  which  he  kept  in  different  com(Nirtments^ 
his  phmstbr  the  good  of  mankind,  though  his  memory  was  so  excellent  tliat 
mentioned  his  exertions  to  invent  he  had  little  neetl  to  refer  to  them.  11  Ls 
laal  diameter,  and  a  common  phil-  corre8i>ondence,  which  extended  even  to 
al  language  (pcutigraphy).  His  China,  together  with  the  other  relations 
n  another  scientifie  undertaking^  which  he  maintained  with  dilienuit  ckisscs 
etter  rewardetL  The  elector  ot  of  men,  took  u|>  a  gn'at  part  of  his  time, 
iburg  (ailerwanls  Frederic  I,  king  In  his  hitercuurse  with  others,  he  was 
ua)  requested  his  advice  in  the  es-  easy,  without  arrogunce  or  jealousy ;  irri- 
lent  of  tlie  royal  academy  of  sci-  table,  but  quickly  reconciled.  His  ex- 
t  Berlin,  and,  when  tlie  histitution  penst^s  were  very  moderate,  and  his  ene- 
npleted,  aeconling  to  his  plan,  the  niies  reproached  him  with  avarice.  Ho 
made  him  ]>residerit  of  the  acade-  was  totally  negligent  of  his  domestic 
00).  Lf^ibnitz  funiished  a  great  affairs,  and  was  never  married.  The 
the  {mpers  in  the  Miscellanea  Bero-  spirit  of  the  age,  the  study  of  the  older 
,  which  the  new  ac^lemy  publish-  systems  of  phikisophy,  among  which  die 
1710.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  Grecian  had  occuf)i(Hl  much  of  his  aiten- 
sars  at\er,  his  succinisor  having  little  tion,  and,  above  all,  the  matheniaiie^U  turn 
r  tlie  scienceji,  l^^ibnitz  foresaw  the  of  his  mhid,  cumbined  to  produce  his  ])e- 
lie  society,  and  therefore  hastened  culiar  system  of  philosophy.  He  ex|iecied 
na  to  obtain  for  it  the  jtrotection  of  to  nrfonn  philosophy  by  giving  it  this 
leror  Charles  VI.  His  efforts  were  direction,  and  he  hojied  to  establish  its 
I'ssful,  although  he  n3ceived  a  most  principles  in  such  a  manner  that  the  striio 
<g  n>c«ption  fn)in  the  em|)en)r,  who  iietween  different  parties  would  cease  of 
»idy  c^jiiferrcd  on  him  the  dignities  \t»^f.  On  this  account,  ho  was  in  layer 
n,  and  of  aulic  counsellor,  widi  a  of  rationalism  (q.  v.),  in  the  sense  in  which 
.  of  aOOO  florins.  He  also  had  an  it  was  maintained  by  Plato,  and  tJie  sys- 
w  witli  the  czar  Peter,  at  Torgau  tern  of  demonstration,  which  prevented 
who,  in  n;turn  for  his  mlvice  c^m-  him  from  entirely  it^jecting  the  scholastic 
'  tlie  civilization  of  his  vast  empire,  philosophy.  There  arc  in  philoftophv,  as 
ed  on  him  the  title  of  privy  coun-  m  matnematica,  neceasaiy  tnitha,  wnich 
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cannot  be  learned  from  experience,  but  all  finite  beings  are  aggregates  of  loonade, 
must  be  grounded  in  the  soul  itself,  as  some  having  a  central  and  goveniing  luon- 
they  rest  on  principles,  the  proof  of  which  ad.  The  different  ciasKS  of  nmiuidi 
is  independent  of  the  evidence  of  tlie  conceive  of  tliv  univeree  with  diftereot 
senses.  This  fonns  the  basis  of  the  Leib-  degrees  of  distinctness :  God  alone  con- 
nitzian  rationalism,  the  princiiml  charac-  ceivcs  it  perfectly.  There  is  no  actual 
teristica  of  which  are  a  peculiar  tlieory  of  uiflueuce  (inAuxus  physicus)  of  one  thiu;; 
knowledge,  the  doctrine  of  Monadology,  on  another,  out  only  an  ideal  connexion : 
and  tlieTheodicea,  or  doctrine  of  optimism,  i.  e.  the  internal  clianges  of  each  Ifiiouad 
With  regard  to  knowledge,  according  to  are  so  arranged  as  to  agree  with  the 
this  system — 1.  The  necessary  truths  are  changes  in  the  monads  immediately  con- 
innate  in  the  soul,  not,  indeed,  actually  nect^  with  iL  The  cause  of  this  a^ree- 
fonning  objects  of  biowledge,  but  capable  ment  is  the  infinite  wisdom  and  almighty 
of  being  called  forth  by  circumstanc^^s.  ])ower  of  the  l>eity.  The  divine  under- 
Whatever  is  derived  fh)m  the  senses  is  standing  is  the  prototype  of  all  truth,  beau- 
confused,  and  distinct  knowledge  is  pos-  ty  and  absolute  good,  and  by  it  all  the  iute- 
sessed  only  by  the  understanding.  These  rior  changes  m  the  monads  were  so  prede- 
views  are  opposed  to  the  empiricism  of  termined,  that  there  is  a  perfect  harmouy 
Locke.  In  order  to  attain  truth,  it  is  in  their  succession.  This  predetenniuation 
necessary  to  use  the  rules  of  logic,  as  or  established  hannony  was  arranged  liy 
mathematicians  also  use  them,  by  unfold-  the  Grodhead  when  the  plan  of  the  work! 
ing,  analytically,  tlie  simple  trutlis  con-  was  formed.  3.  The  Theodicea  is  the 
tained  in  a  subject,  until  the  fundamental  defence  of  the  supreme  wisdom  of  the 
truth  is  attained.  The  Cartesian  criterion  Creator  of  tlie  workl,  whicb  had  beea 
—clearness  and  distinctness — is  not  suffi-  impugned,  on  account  of  the  existence 
cieuL  ^  Our  conclusions,*'  says  Leibnitz  of  evil.  Such  a  Theodicea  Leibuitz 
(O/?.  ii,  24),  ^  rest  on  two  great  principles —  attempted,  particularly  ou  account  of 
the  principle  of  contmdiction  (acconling  the  contrary  views  brouzht  fbrwaid  by 
to  which  we  deem  that  false  which  in-  Bayle.  According  to  me  Leibuitzian 
volves  a  contradiction,  and  tlmt  true  which  8}'8tem,  an  infinite  number  of  worlds 
is  opposed  to  falsehood),  and  tlio  princi-  are  possible  in  the  divine  unden<taiiii- 
ple  of  the  suilicieiu  reason  (which  teaches  ing;  but,  of  all  possible  ones,  God  b» 
that  no  assertion  is  true,  if  no  sufficient  chosen  and  formed  the  besL  En-ry 
reason  can  be  given  why  it  is  true,  rather  tiling  which  really  is,  is  best  in  connexion, 
than  false),  which  leads  to  an  absolute  even  ifj  by  itself,  it  is  imperfect  This 
final  reason,  independent  of  accidental  system  is  then;fore  denominated  opti- 
circumstances.  But  the  final  reason  of  mism.  Each  being  is  intended  to  anain 
the  certainty  of  innate  necessary  trutlis  is  the  highest  degree  of  happiness  of  which 
ill  God,  as  the  source  of  all  necess;iry  and  it  is  capable,  and  is  to  contribute,  as  a  pan, 
eterual  truth.  2.  Monadolo^^y  fonns  the  to  the  |)erfection  of  the  whole.  Tlie  ex- 
central  point  of  the  syttem,  and  Leib-  istence  of  evil  is  no  argument  against  tlil^ 
nitz  believed  that,  in  this,  he  had  discov-  system,  because  metaphysical  evil  isHK'rv- 
ered  the  fundamental  basis  of  actual  ly  a  uecessjuy  iinpertection  in  the  nature 
knowledge.  All  experience  teaches  us  of  finite  things,  from  which  iiniiertcction, 
that  there  are  compound  sul)stniices ;  con-  physical  evil  (sutfering)  and  moral  o\il 
.sequently  there  must  be  simple  ont's.  The  (sin)  necessarily  proceed.  Moral  evil  vf 
scus(^s  give  us  only  confused,  the  under-  founded  in  the  fri^edom  of  finite  spirits, 
standing  distinct,  knowledge  ;  and  the  which  consists  in  choosing,  according  to 
simple,  which  cannot  l>e  recognised  by  gn)unds  of  preference,  one  among  manf 


since  tliere  are  no  two  things    exactly  his  reason.     Leibnitz  nowhere  makes  a 

alike,  Leibnitz  culls  monads^  of  which  he  com|)lete    connectwi    exiK>sition   of  this 

assumes  four  sorts — pure  monads  (or  living  philosophical  8}'Stemy  but   has  only  jmv- 

beings),  the  souls  of  IxMit^ts,  the  souls  of  posed  it  in  his  writings,  by  piecemeal,  and 

men,  and  God,  who,  as  the  origin  of  all  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  follow  his  coune 

knowledge,  of  reality,  and  of  the  existence  of  thought.    This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 

of  things,  the    eternal,  original  Monad,  into  a  more  critical  examination  of  the 

he  calls  the  Monas  monadum.    All  civAtcd  value   of  these   hyiiotlieses ;   it  is  «iffi- 

mouads  are  united  with  bodies,  or,  rather,  cieut  to  observe,  that  Uiey  have  been  ot' 
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the  greatpst  service  in  promoting  the  cipia.  Leibnitz  continued,  with  iiDtirincoc- 
progrcsB  of  rvoHon,  os  tlioy  have  given  that  ti vity,  to  niake  iniprovcnienttf  in  his  inetmul. 
impulse  to  the  pliilosnphical  world,  which  The  differential  calculus,  together  with  its 
his  matheinaticnl  discoveries,  to  an  bo-  convert*,  which  Leibnitz  culled  aummato' 
count  of  which  we  now  proceed,  gave  to  ry,  but  to  whicli  John  Ik'monlli  gave  the 
the  mathematicians  of  his  time.  His  at-  name  of  integral  cakuluSj  was  in  higli 
t«;Dtion  was  early  directed  to  niatlieniati-  (.'hteeni  on  the  continent,  and  had  Ix'cn 
«-al  researches;  and,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  much  uned  and  extended,  botti  by  H<t- 
rountess  of  Kiehnannsegge  (I71()),  hi>  n>-  notdli  and  the  niarrpiis  de  Plluinmi,  when, 
lates,  that,  even  in  his  Kitli  year,  he  wha  in  1009, 22  years  after  the  letter  of  Leilj- 
occupied  in  considering  the  ditfeirnces  of  nitz  to  Newton,  which  was  dated  June 
those  numl>ers  whose  succession  fornn  21,  lti77,  and  15  yean  after  the  publica- 
a  regular  series.  He  thus  arrived  at  the  tion  of  the  theory  hi  the  manner  already 
law  of  constant  magnitudes,  which  is  al-  mentioned,  in  the  OctoIxT  (1<)84)  number 
^vays  found  exactly,  or  by  ap]>n>xiinnti(>n,  of  the  Jlda  Entditorum,  it  was  contended, 
if  the  members  of  the  stories,  and  then  for  the  first  time,  by  Fatio  de  Duillier,  that 
their  firstY second,  &c.,  dift'en'uces  art;  siil)-  Newton  was  the  iiiscoverer  of  tliis  mode 
tractcd  from  each  other ;  but,  when  he  of  irckoning.  Tliis  article  was  written 
WB8  in  En^bnd,  wishing  to  publisli  his  in  an  oftensive  tone,  and  Leibnitz  answer- 
supposed  discovery,  he  found  liims<?1f  an-  ed  it  in  the  »^c/a  Erttdiionim.  His  n>i)ly, 
ticipattid  by  a  French  mathematieian,  for  a  time,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  ;  fait, 
Rrgnault.  A  second  similar  afliiir  in-  five  years  afterwan!s(  1704),  Newton,  hav- 
duced  him  to  study  Mereatnr's  Loffantk-  ing  published  his  Optics,  at  tlie  close  of 
motocAfttco,  which  he  carried  with  him  to  which  he  im|>ended  an  exposition  of  his 
France,  where  he  suqjrised  Huygens  by  method  of  fluxions,  wlueli  he  claimed  to 
conimuuicaring  to  him  his  discover}'  of  liave  invented  as  early  as  l(!<i(>,  the  m'icta 
an  infinite  series  for  the  surface  of  the  Erwlitonim  gave  an  extract  from  this 
circle,  similar  to  that  of  ^lercator  fiir  the  work  in  the  next  year,  and,  by  making  a 
hyperbola.  This  was  made  known  by  comi)arisonlK;tweeu  the  meihocf  of  fluxions 
Oldenburg  to  Newion,  w  ho  congratulatcMi  and  the  system  of  diftereiitial  calculus,  to 
Leibnitz  on  his  discover}'.  Animated  by  the  disadviuitage  of  tlie  former,  awakened 
this  result,  LtMbnitzresume<i  his  researches  anew  the  dispute  between  the  parties, 
into  the  difference  of  iiuml»ers,  aisl,  in  Keill,  ])rofesM>r  of  astronomy  at  Oxford, 
this  way,  he  was  led  to  the  discover}'  declared,  in  tlie  Philosophical  Traiisac- 
of  the  difltTential  calculus.  In  a  letter  lions  for  170?*,  not  only  that  Newton  was 
of  June  21,  1<>77,  he  communicated  tliis  the  original  inventor  of  the  new  system, 
discover}'  to  Oldenburg,  for  Newton V  but  that  L<.'ibnit/  had  fonued  his  u]K)n 
examination.  In  eomi>ariiig  die  whole  Newton's  men>ly  by  changing  the  ex- 
course  of  reasoning  which  he  pursues  pressions  and  the  signs.  Leibnitz,  there- 
in his  calculations,  with  the  views  which  fore,  wrote  to  Hans  Sloane,  W'cn'tar}'  to 
fic  at  the  foumlation  of  Newton's  iiietlKKl  the  myal  society,  to  re(piesi  the  society 
of  fluxions,  not  the  least  similarity  can  be  to  decide  iH'twevii  him  and  Keill.  The 
discovered  l>etween  the  two  methods ;  society  immediately  named  a  committee^ 
whicli  is  the  best  pn)of  that  each  of  thesi*  who  came  to  the  following  conclusion, 
great  men,  in  reality,  attained  the  same  that,  hi  reality,  there  wus  no  difl^en^nce 
resuh  for  hunself,  eiitinly  indeiK'iideiit  of  between  the  differential  calculus  and 
the  other.  Leibnitz,  however,  nvei veil  no  fluxions,  and  that  the  (piestion  did  not 
answer  from  Newton  to  this  n.'markable  turn  on  the  invention  of  the  one  or  the 
lettery  and  things  remained  in  this  state  other,  but  on  priority,  with  res|)ect  to 
till  IG^  when  the  Ma  Eruditonim  wjw  which  theni  was  strong  proof  that  New  - 
conunenced.  I^'ibnitz  was,  from  the  Ik'-  ton  had  fsissi'ssed  tlie  system  15  years  lio- 
ginning,  one  of  its  most  acti\e  contributors,  fore  the  publieution  of  l^'ibnitz's  article  in 
and,  in  the  Octolier  nuinln'r  of  MK4,  he  the  .7dfl  Eruditorum^  and  that,  llien*fon', 
puUbdied  a  complete  acctiunt  of  his  dif-  Keilfs  ass(>rtion  conceniing  lA^ibiiitz 
terential 
municateil 
remark, 

ed  the  claims  of  L<.'ibiiitz  to  the  disco ven'  and  Leibnitz  rendered  tlie  fpiarn* 

of  this  new  mode  of  calculation.     On  the  citable,  by  molding  a  loner  to  die  ablic  Conti, 

cODtrary,  Newion  publiely  acknowledged  who  was  then  in  England,  and  acted  tlic 

the  merit  of  the  German,  and  ina«le  the  mrt  of  a  mediator  Isjiween  the  parties, 

mort  honorable  mention  ofhim  in  his  Pna-  In  this  letter,  which  was  intended  to  be 
VOL.  VII.             42 
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shown  to  Newton,  among  other  offensive  chiefly  impelled,  it  us  believed,  by  a  hope 

exfiressions,  he  gave  him  to  iindf^rBtaod,  of  furtlicring  a  scheme  of  reconciliation 

that  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  have  l)ctween  the  Prusbyterianai  and  Episcopa- 

invented  tlie  algorithm  of  infinitely  small  lian^i.    Disappointed  in  this  hope,  as  also 

magnitudes  before  himself.    Newton  re-  in  his  wishes  to  moderate  the  acriraonious 

plied  through  Conti ;  and  the  dispute  con-  feelings  of  botli  (larties,  he  went  to  Lon- 

tinued  tiU  tlie  death  of  L(;ibnitz.    Lewis  don,  and  requested  leave  to  resign  his  sec ; 

Dutens,  secretory  of  legation  in  the  Eug-  but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted.    lie 

lish  scrvi(*.e,  published  the  most  complete  never,    however,   returned    to  Scotland, 

and  accurate   edition   of  the  works  of  and  died  in  London,  Feb.  1,  1684,  in  tlic 

Leibnitz — Go.  GuU.  Ldbnitii  Opera  onv-  71st  year  of  his  age.    Archbishop  Leigli- 

ma  (Geneva,  17G8,  6  volumes,  4to.).    In  ton    was    celebrated  for  his  geutlene^s, 

Dutcns's  edition,  however,  all  those  philo-  moderation  and  disinterestedness ;  lor,  a!- 

sophical  works  are  omitted  which  Kaspo  though  his  bishopric  produced  only  £200, 

had  published  (Amsterdam,  1760,  4to.),  and  his  archbisnopric  barely   £400  per 

under  the  title  (Euvres  philosophiqu^s  at  aimurn,  he  foundcxi  exhibitions  both  in 

M,  Leibnitz,    Bodi  collections  should  l)e  tlie  colleges  of  Eldinbui^h  and  Glasgow, 

united.     Dutens  did  not  accomplish  his  As  a  preacher,  he  was  admired  beyond  all 

undertaking  witliout  great  difficulty,  and  his  contemporaries,  and  his  works  ha\-e 

he  describes,  in  a  vcn'  iuton^sting  manner,  not  yet  lost  their  popularity,  a  complete 

the  obstacles  he  encountered  in  collecting  edition  of  them  having  been  published  in 

writings  so  numerous  and  so  widely  scat-  1808  (6  vols.,  8vo.),  with  a  life  of  the  au- 

tcred,  and  his  corrcs[)ondence  on  the  sul>-  thor. 

ject  witii  Voltaire,  in  his  Memoires  (Pwi        Leipsic  (properly,  Leipzig).    There  is, 

Fomgeur  qui  8*i    repose   (volume    i.   p.  perhaps,  no  city  in  Europe,  of  its  size  and 

248).      Eccard,  his  mtimate  friend,  and,  fiopulation,   so   important    in  a  litcran', 

after  his  death,  librarian  at  Hanover,  first  commercial  and  lustoric^d  connexion,  as 

wrote  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  maiK  Leipsic.    At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 

who  had  surveyed  the  whole  fiekl  of  a  little  Sclavonian  village  stood  in  the  an- 

science  with  a  penetrating  eye.    We  have  gle  formed  by  the  conmience  of  the  Parde 

also  eulogies  on  him,  by  Kastncr  (17G9),  witli  the  Pleisse.    It  received  its  name 

by  Bailly  and  Fouteiiellc.  from  the  numerous  lindens  (Sckivouir, 

Leicester  ;  a  town  of  England,  the  lip^  lipa)  in  tlie  neighborhood.     The  fin^ 

C4ipitul  of  Lc.icostt'rsliin»,  on  the  Soaro,  in  mention  of  Lci|)sic,  as  a  fortified  city,  with 

the  centre  of  tlio  finest  w(»ul  district  in  walla  and  ditches,  is  in  tlio  twelfth  cenUir}', 

the  kingdom.     Tlie  ehief  inatiufuctiire.  is  in  the  time  of  Otho  the  Rich,  who  cstab- 

that  »>f  combing  and  spinning  wool,  and  lished  the  two  fairs  of  Easter  and  Mioha<l- 

makiiig  it  into  stockings ;  and,  in  this  busi-  mas.    The  bull  which  Alexander  V  i.^ut^l, 

uess,  it  is,  except  Notiingham,  the  princi-  in  1409,  for  the  establishment  of  the  i:t  i- 

pd  town  in  the  kingdom.     It  sends  two  versity,  calls  it ''the  populous  and  sjtacioiui 

members  to  parli;irnent.    Tlie  nundier  of  Lipzk."    The  city  itself,  at  that  time,  \^a«l 

voters  is  about  2000.     Population,  30,125.  j)rolml>ly  of  thtr  s(une  extent  as  at  pix^sent, 

l.KicESTKR,   Earl   of.     (See  DiidUy,  for  the  ditch  surrounding   it  existed  in 

Robert.)  14.'>4.     But  during  the  i>eace  whirh  te!- 

Leiguton,  Rol>ert,  a  pious  ^cotcli  prel-  lowed  the  seven  years'  war,  the  foriitica- 

ate,  was  l)orn  in  London,    in  1()1.'^  and  tions  fell  into  decay,  and  tlie  tliich  wa> 

educated  at  the  university  of  Edinl)uri;h.  converted  into  a  garden,  which,  inMcail 

He  was  sulwequently  sent  to  France,  and,  of   ranipartis    encin.*lod   the    wliole   ei:y. 

on  his  nturn,  obtained  Presbyterian  ordi-  With   the   incn?asing    pi-osjXTity    of  ti:'* 

nation,  and  w;ls  s<*ttled  at  Newbottle,  near  citizens,  the  city  rrceivetl  new  endM'llish- 

Edinburgh.     Disipproved  ofhy  liis  Pres-  nients.     Leipsic  stands  in  ii  large  plain, 

byterian  bnnhren,  ils  not  sufiieiently  po-  which  is  fictile,  and  enlivened  by  ihrivin;! 

leinieal  in  his  discourses,  he  nfsigned  bis  villages.     According  to  OUmii,lhi*  nlt- 

living,  and  was  soon  al\er  chosen  princi-  siTvaLory  is  situated  in  lat.  51^  2^  !{>'  N.. 

pal  oftlie  university  of  Edinhurgh.   When  Ion.  12°  21'  45''  E.     Population,  41,0(K*. 

Charies  11  res<»lv(Ml  to  n'cstalilisli  Episco-  Th<^  plains  of  Leipsic  are  water»-d  l»\  lour 

paey   in   Scotland,  doctor  Leigliton   was  rivt?rs — the  Pleiss<\  tbe  Elster,  the  i»ar»k 


induced  to  accept  a  bishopric,  but  chose    and  the.  Lnp[)e.     The  city  has  four  gates 
the   humblest   of  the   wlioIe,    Duinblain,    and  is  dividp<l  into  four  qiiarters,  coiiiaiii- 
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)f  architecture,  are,  the  town-house,  Tliomas  and  St  Nicholas  been  celelnated. 

D  1599,  the  exchange,  the  churcht;^  Gcener,  Emeati,  Fischer,  Reiske,   were 

Thoinaa  and  St  Nicholas,  the  St  ec'ucatcd    here.      The    univeivity    was 

18   school,    the    Auerbach    court,  founded  in  1409,  by  a  great  number  of  the 

iissenbui^  with  tlie  observatory,  the  students  from  Prague,  with  their  teachers, 

ball,  &c.     Among  the  inhabitants  on  which  occasion  the  elector  Frederic 

any    descendants  of  the    fugitive  the  Quarrelsome,  and  his  brother  William, 

■nots,  Italians,  and  some  Jews,  en-  took,  as  the  models  of  the  new  institution, 

protection.     The    commerce    of  the    univensities   of  Pnigue   and    Paris. 

*,  which  draw^  foreigners  from  nl-  Many  of  the  most  famous  scholnra  of 

U  nations  to  the  great  fairs,  has  not,  Germany  have  taught  in  this  institution, 

,  the  extent  which  it  had  25  years  whicli  now  numbefB  1300  students  and 

but  it  employs,  nevertheless,  direct-  uj)wards  of  TOpn^fesBors.     Botanioal  gar- 

indirectly,  the  majority  of  the  in-  dens,  hospitals,  and  other  neeeKsar}'  estab- 

Its.    ikstween  8000  and  9000  pur-  lishments,  arc  connected  widi  thcuniver- 

s  assemble  at  the  great  faire.    The  sity. 

Md  articles  are  horses  (400  to  500  Leipsic,  Battles   of.     Twice  ha\T5 

uiimals  is  the  average  number  of-  the  destinies  of  Germany  been  decided  by 

for  sale),  pt^ltry,  cotton  stufft  and  arms  on  the  plains  of  Lei()Nic — Sei>t.7,1631, 

wool,  colonial  products,  Englisli  and  Oct   IH,  1813;   and  the  battle  of 

x^nch  goods,  and  tlie  productions  of  Nov.  2,  1G42,  was  by  no  means  tmimpor- 

rzgebirge,  lxx>ks  and  works  of  art.  tant  in  its  conwquencf'K     In  the  Ixittle  of 

arc,  in  the  city,  alx)ut  300  retail  Sept  7,  1631,  tJie  niilitnr}'  talents  of  Gus- 

I,   and  200  wholesale    merchants,  tnviis  Adolphun,  and  the  supi'rior  tactics 

IB  often  come  hitlier  from  distant  of  the  Swedes,  prevailed  over  the  Catholic 

ics — Greeks,  Russians,    and    evf*n  Gennan  genf^rals,  Tilly  and  Pappcnheim, 

IS.    The  l)ook-trade  of  Ijcinsic  is  and  I'illy  was  shown  not  to  Ik*  uivincible. 

!.    Every  German  publisher  has  an  Of  his  anny  of  35,000  to  40,000  men,  8G00 

:here,  who  receives  and  disposers  of  fell,    3000  were  tak«.'n   imsoners.      The 

l>licatioD8.    The  agents  send  pack-  victory  was  decisi\'e,  and  Protestant  prin- 

f  books,  twice  a  week,  to  all  parts  ciples  triumphed  in  North  Germany.    In 

rmany.    Twic«  a  year,  a  book-fair  this  luittlc,  the  Swedes  made  good  use  of 

i  at  l/*ipsir,  which  is  attended  by  their  leather  cannons.     Eleven  yean  afler, 

illei^;  from  all  |)arts  of  the  countn'.  in  1642,  Torstenson  defeated,  at  tiie  same 

French,  Russian  and  Enclish  book-  place,  the  imperial  Saxon  troops,  under 

are   also  present      The  Leipsic  the  arch*^ukeLeo[)old  William  and  Picco- 

catalogiie  of  books  sliows  the  im-  lomini.     But  the  battle  of  1813  was  moat 

number  tliat  are  written  hi  Ger-  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  duration,  tht 

Manufactures,  in  general,   have  magnitude  of  the  cfintending  anniea,  and 

urmied  with  little  success  in  Leip-  the  importance  of  its  consequences.    For 

It  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  sd-  tlie  campaign  of  1813,  the  allied  powers 

read,  of  tobacco,  of  jilaying-cards,  had  formed  the  phin  of  operatuig  on  the 

th,  l)eAides  printing  and  type-foimd-  flanks  of  Napoleon,  and  uniting  in  his 

ive  pnjfitably  employed,  for  years,  n^ar.     With  this  view,  the  movements  of 

5  numlHT  of  woHcmen.    The  uni-  the  Silesian  anny,  under  Bliicher,  and 

hbrary,  of  about  60,000  volumes,  of  the  northern  army,  under  the  crown- 

1600    manuscripts,  is   princiitally  prince  Charles  John  of  Sweden  (Bema- 

I  the  philological  and  nuHlicat  de-  dotte),  were  dinnrted  to  the  Lower  Elbe, 

•nts,  as  well  as  in  ancient  theolog}'.  and  the  movements  of  the  main  army, 

I  fonned  from  the  librari<.'s  of  tlie  under    Schwartzenburg,    to   tlie    Upper 

wed  monasteries.    The  ])ublic  li-  Elbe.    Circumstances  nnally  detemrnned 

founded  in  1605,  contains  valuable  the  country  around  Leinsic,  as  the  place 

IBB  of  history  and  jurisprudence,  where  the  junction  should  be  formecl,  and 

'olkctions  of  painungs  of  S|)eck,  Napoleon  cut  off  from  the  Saal.    In  all 

uhI  other  private  individuals,  are  probability,  Najjoleon  was  well  aware  of 

imonly  extensive  and  easily  acci»s-  this  project,  but  cx])ectcd  to  frustrate  it 

o  amateurs.    To  the  young  niusi-  A  rapid  march  between  the  Mukla  and 

Leipeic  afTonls  great  op[M)rt unities  Elbe,  a  quick   passa^   over  the   latter 

irovement    Tlie  principal  produc-  river  at  Dessau,  ostensibly  with  the  view 

>f  modem  instrumental  music  anj  of  advancing  upon  Beriin,  were  to  decoiw 

can!  in  great  perfection.    For  cen-  and  retard  the  northern  army,  and  give 

have  the  two  learned  schools  of  St  Napoleon  time  to  turn  against  Schi^-art2- 
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enburg,  and  drive  him  to  the  mountains  the  emperor  Alexander  even  recovered  a 

of  Saxony.    If  he  was  conquered,  Bluchcr  lost  batteiy,  by  tlie  attack  of  hiH  re^pineot 

and  John  were  to  be  defeated  and  dc-  of  Cossack  canards;  the  Rusaian  greoi- 

stroyed.     In  conformity  with  tlie  plan  of  diers  restored  the  balance  of  power  be- 

the  allies,  the  great  ]k>hefnian  anuy^of  tween  the  Pleisse  and  Wachau;  aud,not- 

120,000  men,  marched,  on  tlie  12th  Octo-  witlistauding  Napoleon  reused  the  belli 

her,   in  three  columns,  against  Lcipsic,  of  Leipsic  to  be  rung  in  honor  of  his  \ir- 

ovcr  the   Erzgebirge.    Napoleon,  mean-  tory,  he  had  acquir^  no  advantage  by  it, 

while,  assembled  his  troops  in  and  around  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of 

Leipsic.     October  15,  he  mustered  his  ground,  so  that  the  two  parties  were  vcn 

army,  and  gave  the  generals  their  orders,  nearly  mthe  same  position,  iii. the  evening, 

His  whole  force  amounted  to  80,000  or  as  before  the  battle.    But  the  arrival  t)t' 

90,000  men,  the  corps  of  Ney  and  Regnier  tlie  northern  army,  which  Napoleon  Ind 

being  still  on  the  roiEd,  or  employed,  under  not  in  the  least  expected,  but  of  which  be 

I^Ianiiont,    to  cover  the  country  to  the  was  aware  before  the  allies,  niadc  hun  di- 

northward.     In  case  of  an  unfortunate  sirous  to  retrecu.    On  tlic  17th  October, 

issue,  the  corps  of  Bertrand  was  to  secure  tlie  arms  of  the  contending  forces  wen* 

the  pass  of  Liiidenau.    Prince  Schwartz-  ]>ermittcd  to  repose,  by  a  tacit  agrecuHmt ; 

enburg   commanded    the    allied    forces,  tlio  allies  waited  for  the  arrival  of  their 

aldiough  the  three  monarclis  of  Austria,  thinl  main  body,  under  Beimigsen,  from 

Prussia  and  Russia  were  present.    His  pur-  Dresden,  by  way  of  Griiuuui,  and  Napo- 

})ose  was  an  attack,  with  tiu^ee  columns.  Icon  was  mediuiting  an  honorable  rrtrrat. 

on  the  position  of  the  French.    About  for  wliicli  purpose  he  attempted  to  open 

seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  IGth,  negotiations  witii  tlie  allies,  by  means  of 

the  allied  troojis  put  themselves  in  motion,  the  captive   Austrian    couut    MeerveUt 

carried  the  French  outposts,  at  the  villages  He  is  said  to  have  proposed  on  annisticr, 

of  Markleburg,  Wachau,    and    Lieliert-  demandetl  permis^ou  to  cross  the  Saai 

wolkwitz,  and  evidently  pressed  on  the  without  opposition,  uroflfered  the  cession 

enemy's  position.    The  corps  of  Victor  of  the  fortresses  of  tue  Oder  and  VistulB, 

was  obliged  to  rehnquish    Liebcrtwolk-  and  manifested  an  inclination  for  peace. 

witz  to  general    Klenau.      AlK)ut    nine  From  these  measures,  the  allies  ascertaiiint 

o'clock,  the  battle  had  become  general,  his  weakness,  and  refused  to  listen  to  ti)<' 

and  tlie  thunder  of  innumerable  pieces  proposals,  pnrticulariy  as  they  were  nov; 

of  jutiUorj'  was  scarcely  ever  heard  so  infonned  of  the  amval  of  the  nortliero 

powerful   and   so  unintemipled    by  the  anny,  before  wliich  Ney  and  the  duke  of 

oldcHt  soldiers.      Both  parties  displayed  Uagusa  retreated, over  the  Parde,  to  Schon- 

tiie  most  brilliant  courage.     The  move-  feld.     Napolci>n  was  tlius  reduced,  on  ih? 

ment  of  the  left  wing  of  the  allies  suftered  18ih,  to  the  necessity  of  sustaining  a  d»- 

considerably  from  t\ip.  fmnness    of  the  fensive  battle,  and  was  coin[>ellod  to  n- 

Poles,  who  resisted  every  attempt  to  cross  treat.    He  took  a  position  luore  in  tli^ 

the  Pleisse,  and,  favored  by  the  groimd,  rear,  between  the  Pleisse  and  Panle,  jmv- 

kept  up  an  effective  fire.    Naijolcou  or-  tccted  by  several  villages.     The  northcni 

dered,  in  person,  the  l)attle  on  the  heights  suburbs  of  Leipsic  \vere  defended  by  a 

of  Liebertwolkwitz.     Macdoiiald  carried  batter}',  and  by  Douibrowski  and  the  duke 

the  Stoedish  campj  as  it  was  called,  by  of  Padua  (Arriglii).    Bertrand  still  kejii 

storm,  and  thus  secured  to  the  left  wing  the  pass  of  Lindenaii  open,  by  which  a& 
of  tiie  French  an  essential 
but  Wachau  was  die  scene 

obstinate  conflict.     From  this  pmce  :^u-  iook  ins  suiuon  m  me  miast  oi  iiis  guaiti, 

poleon  attacked,  rejMiatodly,  the  centre  of  at  Prol)stheida,  that  ho  might  send  aid  to 

tlie  allies.     The  coqjs  of  Ney,  which  every  weak  point,  and  be  able  to  supcrin- 

arrived  at  this  juncture  from    DcHtsch,  tend' the  whole.    According  to  their  pLn 

might  have  decided  Uie  day,  but  Bliicher's  of  the  ICth,  the  idlies  aimed  at  a  junction 

army  also  came  in  sight.     It  had  pressed  with  Beimigsen  and  tlie  nonheni  anny 

forward,  from  Halle  to  Skeuditz,  on  tiie  They  socm  found  tilera^^elvt»s  on  a  more 

l()lh  Octol)er,  attacked  the  duke  of  Ra-  favorable  ground,  which   gave   coinpUt • 

jjusa  at  Wuhrt'ii,  Lindenthal  and  Breiten-  efficiency  to  tiieir  cannon  and  mu^ctn. 

ield,  gained  a  d(?cisivc  victor>'  at  M()ckern,  They  gained  various  succeHses,  and  eV- 

after  a  severe  resistance,  and  now  threat-  fected  a  union  with  Bennigsen.     >V.- 

ened  Leipsic  from  this  (juarter.    Ney  had,  withstanding  his  ill  fortune,  Na|H>]4x>n  w.» 

consequently,  to  be  desjiatched    against  able  to  fill  the  chasms  and  reiwir  his  dU- 

it,  and  the  decisive  moment  was  lost :  advantages ;  his  hue  was  nowhere  bxukcu 
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BB  he  ever  assailed  in  the  rear;  the  victoni  45,000  men  (viz.  8000  Auslrians, 

if  the  allies  was  gradually  cxh^lusted,  31,740  Russians,    14,f^  F^sSians,  and 

fiur  reti^pat  seemed  possible  for  the  300  Swedes).    Widi  Napoleon's  defeat  at 

h  ;  but  it  was  difficult,  un  account  LeiiK>ic  was  connectetl  a  series  of  conse- 

want  of  a  free  passage  for  the  col-  quences  of  inmiense  historical  im{K)rtance. 

because  all  the  ways  leadhig  to  the  (See  the  articles  Saxonifj  and  Ruasian- 

Ti  suburb  of  Leipsic,  and  beyond,  to  German  fVar,) 

UTOW  jMss  of  Lindunau,  were  cov-  Leisewitz,  John  Audiony ;  a  German 

with  flying  baggage  wagons,    and  writer,  whose  tragedy  Julius  of  Tarpntum 

in  gr^t  confusion,  and  no  bri<Iges  (177G)  is  esteemed  by  the  Gcnnans  one 

he  Pleisse  had  been  prepariHi   for  of  their  best  productions,  and  is  stil!  per- 

ui  event,  and  no  precautions  had  formed.     Leisewitz  was   bom  17.')2,  a: 

taken.      It  was  but  a  short  time  Hanover,  and,  at  the  universit}',  was  a 

,    that    Leipsic    itself   had    been  friend  of  Voss,  H61ty,  BQrser.  '  lie  dierl 

Y  fortified,  and  tlio  j^arden  w*alLs  of  in   1806,  at  Bnuiswick.     lie  burnt  the 

burb,  and  similar  objects,  had  been  manuscrijit  of  his  hi^ory  of  the  thirty 

>rmed     into     means    of    defence,  years' war.  His  works  appeared  at  Vienna, 

:ow^y  and  Macdonald  were  now  in  181G. 

ited  to  cover  the  retreat,  which  took  Leistepjwein.  (See  Francontan  JftHM.) 

It  daybreak,  19th  Octolwr.     Hanlly  Leith  ;  a  lowi»  of  Scotbud,  in  tlie  coun- 

le  allies  obsier\ed  that  the  iiositiou  ty  of  Edinburgh,  foniierly  called  Fnter- 

French  ^vas  abandoned,  when  they  Uiihy  and  the  s(>aport  of  Edinburgh.    It  is 

preparations  to  assail  L('ii>sic  on  all  divided  into   two   districts,  railed  Soufk 

uid,afler  a  severe  struggle,  obtained  and  AorfA  Z^i'M,  communicating  by  two 

sion  of  two  gates.    To  give  a  faith-  draw-bridges    across    the  hart>or.      Th-* 

;ture  of  the  cruel  confusion  of  this  town  is  mostly  rtituated  on  the  south  side 

,    through  the  city  and  envimns,  of  the  river,  aiid,  with  the  exception  of  thx 

be  impossible.     Ever}'  moment  in-  modem  and  improvetl  streets,  is  irregular- 

[]  the  disorder  of  tlie  flving  anny,  Iv  built,  with  narrow  rtn.»ets  and  lanes,  and 

le  only  bridge  over  the  Eister  having  tlie  houses  moi<tly  old-tbbliioned  and  in- 

jlov^ii  up  too  soon,  the  flight  was  convenient.     In  1800,  a  magnificent  suit*' 

7d  into  wild  desperation.     But  a  of  wet  docks  was  planned,  and  two  of 

ime  before,  had  Na|)olcon  hims(*lf,  these  Iteautiful  luusins  are  now  opened  for 

aking  leave  of  tlie  king  of  Saxony  shipping.    These  dorks,  comprehendhj;; 

is  family,  reached  that  important  nearly  eight  acres  togethrr  with  thre** 

,  not  without  difliculty,  and  by  a  cir-  graving  dotrks,  have  cost  aliout  £250,000. 

A  mute:  15,000  or  20,000  men,  in  Fortifications    wen?    erected    by    Oliver 

array,  more  than    200    pieces  of  Crom well  i n  \orth  Leith,  calleil  the  «*/«</<•/, 

y,    and  an  immense  quantity    of  for  the  pur].'ose  of  defending  the  liarlK>r. 

!<',  were    lefl,  and    increased    the  which  were  aflerwiirdsd(»molished.  There 

?s  of  the  victors.      Poniatowsky's  is  a  marti'lln  tower  alwut  a  quarter  of  :< 

ilacdonald's    bands    attempted    to  mile  froin  the  pier.     Leith  carries  on  ai; 

over  tlie  narrow  bridgt*  of  the  extensive  trade  witii  the  I^dtic,  and  other 

i,  and  tlien,  hemmed  ui  again  by  countries  of  Eurr)})e,  such  as  Holland, 

Ister,  to  construct  a  foot-bridge  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  RFediter- 

rdens  of  Rcichenboch  ;  but  it  was  raneau ;  also  with  the  West  Indies  and 

[ficient  for  the  mass  which  crowded  America :  l)rsides  a  gn-at  coasting  trade  to 

.    The  greater  pajt  jKTished  in  the  the  different  |>arts  of  Eiigkod  and  Scot- 

of  the   Pleisse  or  the   l]lst«*r,  in  limd.     A  trade  hm  aUw>  commenced  wid» 

Poniatowsky  found  a  noble  death.  New  South  Wales,  with  which  distant  col- 

?8t  fell  by  the  hands  of  their  pur-  ony  a  regular  intercoun*e  is  maiutained. 

Macdonald  escaped.     By  liegn'cs  The  Greenland  lis<her>'  is  also  prosecute;! 

istance  slackened ;  the  Baden  trooijs  with  great  activity.     It  has  extensive  ro|x*- 

mahle  to  hold  the  ulterior  of  the  woriu,  and  various  other  manufactone.-*. 

nd  the  allied  monarchs  entered  at  Ship-buildmg  is  carried  on  to  a  considera- 

ulof  tlieir  soldiers.    The  Io:«of  the  ble  extent;  and  there  is  an  exU'nsive  dis- 

1  hi  prisoners,  killed,  and  wounded,  tiller}'  in  the  neighborhood.    Tlie  town 

len  rated  at  CiOflOO  men.     Among  of  Leith  is  rapidly  extending  itself.  Pop- 

3000  otlicers,  300  piect^  of  cannon,  ulation,  20,000 ;  two  miles  north-east  Edin- 

i  innnense  quimtity  of  Iwigg-age,  &c.,  burgh.    The  two  towns  arc  now,  howev- 

o  the  hands  of  the  allies.    The  l)at-  er,  neariy  jouied,  by  a  confused  range  of 

Leipsic  is  said  to  have  cost  tlie  buildings. 
42* 
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Lekai:c,  Henry  Louie ;  tragic  actor,  bom  dc  IL  htkmn^  published  by  his  son  (Paris, 

nt  Paris,  in  1728.    It  was  tlie  intention  of  1801 ;  new  edition,  PHedi»  dc  R^Uxwu 

hid  father,  a  gotdsniith,  to  bring  him  ii])  in  sur  cd  Acttwr  d  wwrVAii  thiatralfpar  Tal- 

the  same  avocation,  in   ^yhich  tiie  boy  t/io,  Parifl,  1825),  he  says  that,  lit  tbat  time, 

made  8uch  progruiss,  that  his  work  was  in  he  studied  most  profoundly  the  puindples 

retjuest  even  in  his  16th  year.    Ho  enjoy-  of  his  art    Before  departiM  ibr  Beriin,  iu 

ed,  at  the  same  time,  the  benefit  of  instruc-  l/fK),   Voltaire  obtained  for  h\s  proUge 

tion  in  the  college  de  Maxann,  where  the  permission  to  appear  on  the  thedirc  Fhin- 

scholars  j)erformcd  a  dramatic  piece  at  the  false.    One  ot  his  most  splendid  por^ 

clase  of  the  academic  year.    The  menus  was  Mahomet,  in  Voltaire's  play  uf  the 

of  Lekain  were  inadequate  to  tlie  expense  same  name.    Voltaire  called  luxn  the  onl) 

re<iuired  of  the  peifonners,  and  lie  tlierc-  trulv  tragic  actor.    His  last  performaDC*.-. 

fore  umiertook  tlie  office  of  pronlpter.  in  the  character  of  Vcndonie,  in  Voltain'*9 

lie  rarely  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  Adelaide,  was  admired  above  all,  and  tie 

book,  so  deeply  were  tlie  plays  impressed  exertions  which  he  made,  on  tliisoccaflioiu 

on  his  memory,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  were  the  prime  cause  of  his  speedv  deatli, 

them  a  few  times.    His  greater  recrea-  in  1778.    An  infliunmntory  fever  biougbt 

tion  consisted  in  attending  the  French  him  to  the  grave  in  a  few  daj's.    On  the 

theatre  on  Sundays.    Social  amusement  day  of  his  death,  Voltaire  returned  to 

having  acquired  new  life  in  Paris,  aAer  Paris,  oiler  on  absence  of  30  veais^  aud 

the  peace  of  1748,  several  private  tlieatrcs  the  first  news  which  he  learned  was  thr 

were  formed,  and  Lekain  joined  with  a  distressing  information  of  tlie  death  of  hi? 

number  of  young  persons  in  establishmg  protege, 

one,  ^vliich  Sfjon  surpassed  all  the  others.  Leland,  John;  an  English  antiquan, 
Lekain  was  distinguished  for  liis  acting,  bom  in  London,  about  the  end  of  tb« 
and  Amaud  Bacuiard's  comedy  ht  Mau-  reign  of  Heniy  VII.  He  was  educated  a: 
vais  Riche  was  first  i)erformed  by  tliis  St.  Paul's  school,  and  Christ's  colltg*. 
company.  Voltaire,  Arnaud's  patron,  was  Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Ox- 
present  at  the  representation,  and  invited  ford,  and  then  to  Paris,  for  further  ini- 
Leka'ui,  who  played  the  part  of  the  lover,  provemeut  Retuniins  home,  be  took 
to  liis  house.  The  young  actor  was  em-  lioly  orders.  Hciin'  VlII  made  him  hL- 
barrassed  before  tliis  celt;bratcd  man,  who  cha}>lain  and  librarian,  and  gave  him  tb<' 
encouraged  him  with  the  words,  "  Heaven  title  of  royal  antiquary'.  In  1533,  he  ir»? 
he  thanked,  I  have  at  last  found  a  ])ersou  em]K)wered,  by  a  commission  under  tL*> 
who  has  iiiovcd  and  touched  me,  even  great  seal,  to  search  for  objects  of  antiquit} 
when  n?citing  bad  verses."  Voltaire  ad-  in  the  archives  and  libraries  of  all  catL»?- 
vised  hini,  however,  not  to  Ijecome  an  dnds,  nbht-ys,  priories,  &c. ;  in  com**- 
artor,  and,  in  onler  to  hidncc  him  not  to  queiico  of  which,  he  S])eut  mx  year?  in 
almudon  the  trade  of  his  father,  offered  to  travelling  over  tlie  kingtiom,  visituig  tli-' 
advance  him  10,000  fnuics,  in  order  to  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  monu- 
place  liiin  in  a  more  convenient  si.tuadon.  menti^  and  collecting  materials  for  th'^ 
Lekain  hesitated,  but  his  propefo'sity  for  ilhintration  of  the  history  and  arcliaeoto^ 
the  stage  ] predominated.  VVlien  Voltaire  of  England  and  Wales.  He  retired  to  bt* 
perceived  that  the  resohition  of  tlie  young  house  in  London,  to  arrange  and  me^od- 
mati  was  invincilne,  he  offered  to  sjjare  izo  the  stores  of  intelligence  which  be  bsAl 
him,  at  least,  the  expense  of  aj>prentice-  collected,  but,  after  aSoui  two  yeans  diet! 
ship,  aud  to  buikl  him  a  theatre  in  his  own  insane,  in  1552,  without  having  completed 
house,  wliere  Lekain  could  play  with  his  His  undortaking.  The_  great  bidk  of  hi- 
voun^  friends.  Lekain  now  lived  with  collections,  after  passing  throu|rii  vahoi> 
Voltaiiv,  whos*^  two  ni(*ces  played  with  hands,  was  placed  in  the  Bodleian  libnin. 
him,  and  the  poet  himself  som(;timcs  un-  in  an  indigested  state.  Hcarue  printol  >■ 
(lertook  a  part.    Tlie  most  distingiiislied  con8idend)le  part,  fbmiing  the   Itinerar. 


repres<Mited  by  Voltairt*,  witli  an  energy        Lelv,  sir  Peter,  a  celebratetl  paint- 1. 
and  tnith,  of  which  tnidition  st/ll  preserves    was  l)oni  at  Soest,  in  Westphalia,  in  11)17. 


the  memor}',  and,  inspin»d  by  such  a  mod-  His  father,  a  native  of  Uollaml,  who-^ 

H,  Lekain  shone  in  the  cliaracter  of  Titus,  family  name  was  Van  dor  Vaes,  was  a 

During  the  six  nionths  whitrh  he  spent  in  captain  in  the  garrison  of  tliat  town,  btit, 

the  society  of  Voltaii*e,  his  dramatic  skill  havinj:  acquired  the  nick-naine  of^captaii. 

was  v:istly  improved,  and,  in  his  Minwircs  Le  L}  s,  or  I^ly,  his  son  retained  it  as  i 
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nroper  name.    He  wuk  first  instructed  liy  e.  g.  his  A^atneinnon,  liib  Pinto,  C!iri»to- 

refer  Clrebber,  nt  Hacrlem,  and,  uttmeU'd  pluT  Cuhimbuet,  La  Journee  dtn  Dupes,  &c. 

by  die  <;ncounigenient  afiurded  to  the  arts  besides  these  pluys,  his  Cours  de  Litem- 

by  Charles  I,  he  went  to  Engliuid,  ni  lt>41,  ture,  and  his  ])Inh>so|)hit*nl  sutiricul  |)oeni 

and  commenced  portrait-painter.     Ho  tin-  La  Panhypocrmadt,  hnve  e.xrited  niucli 

isiied  |iortraits  both  of  that  nioniLn*h  and  attention.    A  chumcter  hke  hi:s  the  ohjei't 

of  Cromwell ;  but  it  was  not  until  die  res-  of  whose  exertions  was  to  produce  u  wunn 

torotion,  tliat  he  rose  to  the  height  of  his  op()osition  to  abuseH,ninst  necessarily  hnvo 

iUnie  and  prosperity.    He  fell  in  with  the  encountered  nuich  hostility  ;  but  lie  was 

Toluptuous  taste  of  the  new  court,  hi  his  most  persi'culed  hy  the  censon»hip,  as  a 

representation  of  tJie  beauties  who  adorned  dnmiatic  poet.      Leniercier  finally  gave 

it,  oud,  by  the  delicacy  ajid  grace  of  liis  vent  to  his  displeasure  in  a  very  ]')0[)ulur 

pencil,  became  the  tiivorite  ladies'  jjuinter.  satirical  prelude  to  his  comedy  lit  Corrup- 

lle  has  tmnsmitted  the  features  of  most  trur,  which,  under  the  title  of  Dame  Cen- 

of  the  beauties  of  the  court  of  Charles  n,  sure,   ou   la    Corruptrice    (Paris,    ISiiS), 

and  is  particularly  admired  for  the  grace  scourges,  with    the    kef>neKt    irony,    the 

of  the  heads  and  the  elegiuice  of  the  dra-  meanness  and  odiousnem  of  this  institu- 

peries.  He  was  in  great  favor  with  Charles  tion  for  fettering  the  mind.     Leniercier 

ll,  who  knightf.'d  him.    He  di«.'d  in  HiC^O.  has  produced  alKuu  t]0  tragedies,  come- 

Tlie  **  beaudes"  at  Windsor,  by  him,  are  dies,  and  other  dramatic  pmductions  for 

much  admired.    He  likewise  excelled  in  the  stage,  exclusive  of  his  otiier  works,  in 

crayon  painting.     His  historical  pictures  verse  and  prose.    His  last  historical  dra- 

areit^w.     At  Windsor,  there  is  a  Magda-  ma,  in  five  actHj  Richnnl  III  et  Jeanne  Shore 

Jen  and  a  sleeping  Venus.    The  duke  of  (Paris,  1  ^^4),  from  ShaksiM'are  and  Rowe, 

Devonsliire  has  his  Jupiter  and  Kuropa ;  is  plimned  with  much  genius,  hut  docs  not 

lord  Pomfret,  his  Cimon  and  Iphigenia.  meet  with  the  applaus(>,  in   Paris,  that  i^ 

(See  Walpole^s  Anecdotes  q/*  Pain/ing'.)  bestowed  on  die  Jane  Shore  of  die  young 

Lema^t,  or  Lac  Leman  ;  the  name  of  i)oct  Liadieres.     Lemercier's  ])oetr}''  docci 

the  former  French  depiuiment,  compre-  not  please  tastes  formed  on  the  rules  of 

bending  the  republic  of  Geneva  from  Lc-  Aristodeand  lioileau.    He  has  frequently 

inanus,  the  ancient  name  of  dio  lake  of  disregarded  the   French  system  of  Uk; 

GeDe\-a.  unities,    particularly    iJi    his   Columbus. 

Lembero,    or    Leopolis    (in    Polish,  He  does  not  ))olish  his  verses  with  suffi- 

Ltmu\ ;  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Gidicio,  cient  indu;^',  and  is,  therefore^  by  no 

with  47,500  inliabitants,  of  whom  18,341)  means  a  universal  favorite  with  hu  coun- 

are  Jews ;  next  to  Bnxly,  the  most  impor-  tr}'nien ;  and  only  one  of  his  tragedies  has 

tant  commercial  place  in  die  circle  of  the  been  presen'ej  on  the  Fn'nch  theatres — 

same  name.     Itis  the  seat  of  the  Austrian  his  Agamemnon.    His  comedies  are  al- 

proviucial  government.     Lon.  ^I^  2^  ofi"  ways  unsuccessful.    In  18*^  he  published 

E. ;  laL  4Sr  51'  4*2"  N.     Lembere  is  the  two  volumes  of  Chants  hiroiques  et  popu- 

see  of  a  Roman  Catholic^  a  Greek  Cath-  lairts  dita  Soldais  ei  MateloU  Grtcs^  iraauita 

olic,  and  an  Annenian  archbishop,  and  is  en  Ven  Fran^ais,    His  trage<ly  Ites  Mar- 

the  seat  of  the  Lutheran  su]x^rintendent,  tyrs  de  Soutij  ou  PEpirt  modtme,  in  five 

and  of  the  chief  rabbi.    There  were  for-  acts  (Paris,  18*25),  bas  never  lieen  i)er- 

meriy  33  convents  at  LtMuberg,  <if  whicli  formeil. 

10  onlv  now  exist.  It  has,  also,  a  Lemierre,  Antohic  Marin ;  a  French 
imiversity,  which  was  transfentMl  to  Cra-  dramatist,  bom  in  ]7!{;i,at  Paris.  He  re- 
cow,  but)  ui  1817,  was  rei^ablishetl  [Qi>  ceived  a  gocNl  education,  but,  lieing  de- 
professois  and  2S0  student^).  There  are  prived  of  his  pan'nts  while  young,  he  be- 
several  high  achooks  two  theological  sem-  came  assistant  sacristan  to  the  church  of 
inaries,  £c.  The  Ossolinsky  library  Ls  St.  Paul.  At  his  leisure,  he  composted 
public.  Lembei^if  is  08  leagues  cost  of  sennons  for  sale  hi  manuscript — a  circum- 
Cracow,  is  fortifi«l,  and  carries  ou  ctmsid-  stance  which  maile  hhn  known  to  tlie 
crable  trade.  abb6  D*01ivet,  who  emplovcHl  him  to  cor- 

Lemercier,  N«|)omucene  I^uis,  mem-  red  the  prrK>fs  of  his  edition  of  Cicero, 
ber  of  the  French  academy,  I )oet,  and,  [MT-  He  was  then  made  an  und«r  master  of 
haps,  the  most  tiilented  dramatic  writer  of  rlietoric  at  the  college  of  Harcourt,  in 
our  time  in  France,  Iwni  at  Paris,  in  1770,  which  situation  he  wmte  a  traginly,  n*- 
wroteatrage4}y,.>/((cei^r,  in  his  Kkh  j-ear,  jected  at  the  theatn\  He  atWwanls 
which,  however,  survivtMl  Init  a  single  gained  six  ]K)edcul  prizes,  offenMl  by  pro- 
representation.  Others  soon  followed,  vinciai  academies.  His  trage<Iy  of  Hy- 
aoaieofwhich  obtained  penuanent  success;  permnutra  was   acted    with   success  in 
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1758.  He  subsequently  obtained  a  place  tion  of  their  Dumbers  is  vciy  great,  m 
in  the  office  of  a  farmer-general,  who,  that  few  return  to  their  native  baimtA. 
perceiving  that  he  was  belter  (jnalifird  to  They  never  enter  dwellings,  but  keep  iti 
make  plays  than  to  keep  iinancial  ViC.-  the  open  air.  When  enraged,  they  rais? 
counts,  generously  Ijestowed  on  liini  a  pen-  themselves  on  their  hind  feet,  and  utter  a 
sion,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  devote  barking  sound.  Sometimes  they  divide 
himself  to  literamre.  In  1781,  he  was  into  two  parties,  and  attack  each  other, 
chosen  a  member  of  the  French  academy ;  They  breed  several  times  in  tlie  year,  pro- 
ond  he  died  in  1793.  lie  produced  sev-  ducing  five  or  six  at  a  birth.  Their  num- 
eral tragedies,  among  which  the  best  and  hers  are  so  great  m  particular  yean,  diat 
most  successful  were  his  Widow  of  Malu-  the  common  people,  in  Norway,  beBevc 
bar,  and  William  Tell :  be  also  published  that  tliey  descend  fiom  the  clouds.  Froi>i 
Lt8  FasttSy  ou  les  Usages  de  r Annie,  a  tlie  devastations  which  thev  commit,  they 
poem  in  16  cantos ;  and  a  collection,  enti-  are  often  exorcised  by  the  Roman  Caiholir 
tie<l  Pieces  fugUms  (1782,  8vo.).  clergy.*    Their  flesli  is  not  used  as  food, 

Lemma,  in  mathematics,  denotes  a  pre-  nor  the  skins  for  the  fur.    The  Hudson's 

liminary  pro[K)sition,  laid  down  in  onler  to  bay  lemming  is  of  an  asli  color,  with  a 

clear  the  way  for  some  following  demon-  tinge  of  tawny   on  the  back,  ha\ing  a 

stration,  and  prefixed  either  to  theorems,  dvSky  stripe  along  its  middle,  and  a  pale 

in  order  to  render  their  demonstration  less  line  on  each  side.    The  hair  is  ver^^  nne. 

peiplexed  and  intricate,  or  to  problems,  soft  and  long.    It  is  not  certain  that  thejw 

to   make  their  solution   more  easy  and  animals  migrate  like  the  foregoing  q^ecios, 

short.  tliough,  from  the  observations  of  captain 

Lemmlng  {jgcbryckus,  IHig.).  These  Lyon,  tiiis  apnears  probalde.  He  says  that 
qnadrupecls,  which  are  of  the  rat  kind,  are  he  obseri'ed  lonff  ridges  of  mouse  dung, 
distinguished  by  the  confonnaiion  of  the  several  inches  deep,  extending  for  abov*- 
fore  feet,  and  lim  shortness  of  die  tail,  two  miles.  This  was  in  a  situation  in 
The  fore  feet  arc  adapted  lor  burrowing,  which  none  of  these  animals  were  dim 
The  tail  is  shorter  than  the  Iwdy.  Among  fomid,  and  m  a  kind  of  soil  in  which  Uiey 
the  species,  the  most  interesting  are  the  do  not  live.  Heome  diinks  that,  firem  ajJ- 
leinniing  rat  ( G.  lemmus)  and  Uio  Hudson's  pearances,  they  seldom  stray  far  from  tlwir 
bay  lemming  ( G.  Hudsoniusy  The  former  habitations,  even  in  suimner,  and,  in  wiu- 
of  tiiese  iiiliabit««  the  northern  parts  of  Eu-  ter,  are  rarely  scon  on  die  surface  of  the 
rope,  is  alwiit  the;  sizt?  of  the  common  rat,  snow.  This  writer,  however,  may  havt 
of  tawny  color  variogated  with  black,  the  only  had  an  op[X)rtunity  of  obstTnni: 
sidL'softholicnd  and  the  under  parts  being  them  during  ih(»se  years*  in  which  the\ 
wliitc.  Tilt-  lojLTS  and  tail  an*  grayish,  and  arc  stationarj.  They  were  first  desi-ri'iKNi 
tin-  under  parts  of  the  body  of  a  dull  by  Forster,  from  a  ^nutilated  specimeii, 
white.  The  head  is  largo,  short,  and  thick ;  and  afterwards,  iti  a  fidler  maimer,  by  Pai- 
tho  eyes  small ;  the  liiiilw  stout.  They  las.  Doctor  Richardson  (Fauna  Am.  Bo 
food  entiroly  on  vegotahlos.  Thoy  fomi  real.)  is  of  opinion  tiiat  tliu*  lemming  i- 
shallow  burrows,  in  summer  time,  under  only  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  h 
thoground,and,in  winter,  make  lon<f  pas-  occurs  in  Labrador,  oiid  all  |iarts  of 
sjigos  under  the  snow  in  search  of  food.  Northern  America  bonlering  ou  the  Polw 
Th»*  most  extraortlinar>'  chamoteristic  of  seiu  It  is  said  to  be  very  inoffensive,  aii.! 
these  uniiniils  is  their  migrations,  which  so  easily  tamed  that,  if  caught,  even  wbci. 
they  undertake  at  inogular  opcK'hs,  s^^em-  full  grown,  it  will  Injcome  perfectly  recoil- 
ing to  bo  guided  by  the  severity  of  the  ap-  ciled  to  its  situation  in  a  day  or  two,  very 
proaching  winter.     In  those  emigrations, 

tlH'Y  .-Lssomblo  in  incrodihh^  numbeRs,  and  *  The  following  is  the  form  of  ihc  exorci^n 

nlwMv**   m-irfh  In  n  stniivht    liin«    norhinir  used :—"  Lxomxo  vos  pestiferos  mures  per  IX-jrr 

aln.i>s  march  ma  btraig  it  urn,  notnmg  Patrem  +  omnipotentcm,  ct  Jesum  +  Chrisium  nii- 

sooiMing  to  turn  them  iLSide.     It  they  are  um  ejus,  etSpiritum  Sanctum,  fab  uiroquoi»i<f- 

di?jturbed  whilst  swimming  over  a  lake  or  deutem,  ui  confestim  rcccdatis  ab  his  camfMs.soi. 

river,  thev  will  not  rooede,  but  swim  on,  viiieis  vel  oquis.  nee  amplius   in  el's  liahirtM^ 

and   sooii   roassume   their   former    order,  sed  ad  ealocatranseaiis,ijiqmbusncmini  imkx-. 

They  oluefly  n.ovo  at  nigh,,  or  early  in  the  Sc«re«b%re?derrrk??.;,™S: 

niornnig,  and    make    such    a  destruction  cens,  qnocunqne  ieritis,  sitis  maledicti,  defiwnic ^ 

among  the  herbage,  that  the   surface  of  dc  die  in  diem  in  vos  ipsos,  et  decrpscentes  qu.t- 

tho  ground  over  which  thev  have  passed  ^^nus  reliquiop  do  vobis  millo  in  loco  invcniautnr 

appears  denuded.     ExiK)s(rd  as  thoy  are  n'^i  "c<*««ari«  ad  salutem  ei  usum  humanan: 

.  '^^             ,.     ,           II    ' J  .       .^"^      ^  quod  pnpstare  di£netur  lUe,  qui  \ eaturus  et  \an\- 

to  ev(;rj- attack,  and  destroyed  m  attempt-  ^^^e  Was  ei  mortuo.  et'2>culum  «?  igS^. 

mg  to  cross  rivers  and  lakes,  the  dunmu-  Amen." 
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being  liaudlecl,  and  will  creep,  of  labor  of  seven  yeare,  ^vcakened  his  health, 
accord,  uito  its  master's  bonoin.  His  domestic  misfortunes  auffmented  the 
f09  (now  Siaiimene)^  the  moet  natural  gloom  of  his  disposition,  and  his 
ly  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipeki-  chasrin  at  the  marks  of  favor  conferred 
iEgean  sea),  between  the  Ilclles-  on  niferior  ortisUs  combined  with  these 
d  mount  Athos  (147  Hiuare  miles,  circumstances  to  unsettle  his  reason.  In 
habitantsl  abounds  in  vines,  wheat,  a  fit  of  insanity,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
t  formerly  comained  a  volcano,  in  1737.  On  an  unprejudiced  estimate  of 
ca,  which  was  regarded  as  the  his  labors,  it  cannot  be  denieti,  that  die  de- 
op  of  Vulcan.  Mythology  assigns  cUne  of  the  French  school  is  principally 
lud  as  the  residence  of  Vulcan  owing  to  him.  His  drawing  is  incoiTCct, 
c  he  is  called  Lcmnius),  afler  Ju-  his  forms  are  disfigured  by  mannerism, 
id  hurled  him  from  Olympus.  Va-  but  his  coloring  is  brilliant,  though  want- 
rocities,  per])etrated  un  tliis  island  me  in  truth,  and  his  grouping  is  Skilful. 
pnjD^/e),  gave  occasion,  in  antiquity,  Lemo^.  The  lemon-tree  {cilniu  limo- 
se  oV  die  epithet  Lemniaji,  to  desig-  num)  was  origiiiallv  brouffht  6x)m  the 
ch  acts.  Among  its  curiosities  are  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  but  is  now  culti- 
nth,  aiKl  the  Leinnian  earth  (terra  vated  very  extensively  in  the  south  of 
i).  Europe,  especially  in  Sicily,  and  the 
)I5£,  Francis,  a  historical  painter,  fruit  forma  an  important  article  of  corn- 
Paris,  in  1G88,  was  placed,  in  his  merce.  It  is  congeneric  with  tlie  orange 
ar,  widi  the  itiiinter  Galloche,  with  and  citron^  and  belongs  to  the  natural 
)e  remained  112  years,  during  which  family  auratdiacta.  Its  stoturc  is  that  of 
e  paid  particular  attention  to  the  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree ;  the  leaves  are 
>f  Cario  Marutti  and  Pietro  di  Cor-  oval,  pointed,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and, 
[n  1718,  he  become  member  of  die  like  those  of  the  other  species,  contain 
ly.  The  war  of  die  Spanish  sue-  scattered  glands  which  are  filled  with  a 
preventing  the  supfiort  of  young  volatile  oil.  The  beauty  of  its  smooth 
at  Rome,  by  the  French  govern-  evergreen  foliage,  and  the  delightful  fra- 
le  was  obliged  to  defer  the  accom-  ^ncc  of  the  flowers  and  fruit,  nave  made 
mt  of  his  wish  to  visit  Italy  till  a  it  a  great  &vorite  in  all  our  green-houses, 
lateur,  by  the  name  of  Bergier,  took  The  shape  of  the  firuit  is  oblong,  but  its 
*  his  companion,  ui  1723  ;  but  a  internal  structure  does  not  differ  from  that 
cc  of  six  mondis  in  Italy,  at  a  time  of  die  orange.  The  juice  is  acid  and 
lis  talents  were  already  developed,  agreeable ;  mixed  wiUi  water  and  sugar,  it 
lot  be  so  useful  to  him  as  the  earlier  fonns  the  well-known  refreshing  drink 
f  the  treasures  of  Iloman  art  might  called  lenumade^  which  is  in  eeneral  use 
sen.  He  finished,  however,  one  of  throughout  all  parts  of  the  civinzed  world. 
I  paintings,  a  female  entering  die  Lemon-juice  is  also  employed  by  cahco 
luring  his  residence  m  Bologna,  printere  to  discharge  colors.  (See  CUnm,) 
and  Rome.  On  his  return,  he  ^^-as  Lemonade  ;  a  drink  made  of  water, 
:ed  professor  at  the  academy,  and  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons.  Prepared 
una  an  ofyportuuity  of  displaying  in  diis  ample  *way,  it  is  a  very  srateful 
uts  in  painting  the  chapel  of*^  the  beverage  in  warm  weather,  or  to  feverisli 
irgin  in  the  church  of  Sl  Sulpice,  patients.  The  taste  is  more  agreeable,  if 
ject  of  which  is  the  ascension.  The  die  sugar  is  rubbed  vnth  the  peel  of  die 
dtion  of  the  picture,  however,  has  lemon,  so  as  to  imbibe  die  oil  con- 
mdamental  finilts.  It  was  restored  tained  dierein ;  but  the  lemonade  is  thus 
let  in  1780,  and  cannot  therefore  rendered  stimulant  rather  than  cooUng, 
V  considered  as  Lemoine^s  work,  and  many  persons  sufier  from  bead- 
le  subseciuently  paintecl  the  ceiling  ache  in  consequence.  In  public  houses, 
udl  of  Hercules  at  Versailles,  the  cream  of  tartar  is  frequently  used  instead 


nitemiptions. 

s  142  figures.    He  had  almost  fin*  1630  and  1633,  in  Italy,  and  soon  became 

:he  work,  when  he  obser>'ed  that  ver>"  common.    (See  lAmonade,) 

in  group  was  placed  a  liule  too  low,  Lemozvtet,  Peter  Edward,  member  of 

did  not  hesitate  to  raise  it,  although  the  French  academy,  jurist  and  poet,  was 

ons  were  thus  rendered  necessary'  bom  at  Lyons,  in  176S2,  and  diinl  at  Paris, 

)st  all  the  other  figures.    Hia  exer-  June  97,  1826.    On  the  convocation  of 

n  diis  work,  which  cost  him  the  die  estatee  in  178i>,  he  contributed  by  hin 
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essay — Whether  a  Protcstaut  can  vote  in  day  in  the  paiiE  of  Sceoux,  drawing  the 

the  Election  of  the  Membere  of  the  Estates,  statue  of  Hercules,  by  Puget,  some  aeade- 

or  l>e  chosen  a  Member  himself— to  the  niicians,  among  whom  was  the  statuary 

restoration  of  the  Protestants,  who  formed  Dejoux,  happened  to  be  preseiiL    Aaloi^- 

a  numerous  class  of  citizens,  to  tlieir  civil  ished  at  seeing  a  boy  of  his  age  so  pio- 

rights.     Subsequently  aiipointexl  deputy  foundly  en^ged^  they  entered  into  ooo- 

fh>in  tlie  department  or  the  Rhone,  he  versation  with  him,  and,  learning  that  he 

joined  the  constitutional-monarchical  par-  had  come  to  the  capital  on  foot,  to  seek  in- 

ty,  and  exerted  himself  to  moderate  the  stniction,  Dejoux  took  him  under  bis  cam. 

extravagant  measures  of  the  wild  dema-  In  1790,  when  but  17  years  of  age,  hc 

gogues.    He  succeeded  in  saving  a  great  piined  Aie  prize  of  tlie  academy  for  a 

nutnbor  of  ulisent  scholars,  artists  and  bass-relief.      Louis  XVI  granted  him  a 

travellers  from  In^mg  confounded,  in  the  pension,  by  means  of  which  he  pumied 

la\vs  against  efnigrants,  with  those  who  his  studies  ui  Rome ;  but,  in  consequence 

had  Icfl  their  country  with  the  pur])ose  of  the  revolution,  this  supply  was  cut  off, 

of  introducing  foreign  arms  on  their  native  and  Lemot,  embarrassed  by  the  neatest 

soil.    In  the  deliberations  on  tlie  fate  of  poverty,  went  from  Rome  to  Napfes,  and 

Louis  XVI,  ho  conducted  with  equal  im-  thence  to  Florence.    He  finally  ^lentured, 

manity  and  courage.    During  the;  reign  of  at  the  advice  of  the  French  minister  a: 

terror,    Lemontey    fled    to    Switzerland,  Florence,  Cacault,  to  return  to  his  native 

whence  he  did  not  return  till  aft(jr  the  over-  countiy,  to  solicit  assistunce  of  the  exia- 

throw  of  tlie  Mountain  ]Muiy.    Deeply  ing  government  in  behalf  of  himself^  and 

affected  with  the  calamity  which  had  in-  of  several  other  young  French  artists,  in 

volved  his  native  city  in  ruin  (see  Luons),  similar  circumstances.     Elxposed  to  great 

he  published  his  b(>autifui  ode  Les  Kmnts  danffers — for,  in  Italy,  he  was  regarded  as  a 

dtLt/on,    He  aflerwards  travelled  through  revolutionist,  and,  in  France,  as  an  emi- 

Ituly,  published  several  poetical  works  m  grant — ^he    reached   Paris,  but   obtained 

Paris,  and  wrote  various  0]»eras  and  ro-  what  he  asked  only  for  others,  being  him- 

mnnces.    In  1804,  the  covemment  con-  self  obliged  to  enlist,  as  a  soldier,  in  tlie 

ferred  on  him,  and  two  other  literary  men,  anny  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  ibuglit  ud- 

the  censorship  of  theatrical  works — an  un-  der  Pichegru.    He  was  stationed  at  the 

grateful  office,  which  ho  at  first  exercistHl  outposts,  when  he  received  orders  to  n  - 

with  much  discretion,  but  in  which  he  turn  to  Paris,  and  construct  tlie  HKxlel  of  n 

sulisequontly  exposed  liimself  to  the  com-  bronze  statue,  50  feet  in   height,  which 

plaints  of  authors.    Afler  the  restoration,  he  was  to  be  erected  on  the  square  of  tli** 

rectfivi'd  tlie  order  of  the  legion  of  honor,  Pont  Neuf.    This  statue  was  to  reprwsent 

and  the  olfice  of  dirt^ctor-general  of  the  tlie  French  nation  under  the  image  of 

book-trade.    He  also  succeeded  Morellet  in  Hercules.      The    commission,  appointi-d 

tlu'  anideiny.     His  romance  La  Famiile  dt  for  the  purpose,  approved  Lemot's  modrl. 

Jura  on  iroiis-nous  h  Paris  ?  (written  on  Political    circumstances,    however,    pre- 

occnsion   of  Napoleon's  accesi^ion  to  the  vented  its  execution ;  but  Lemot  mail** 

throne),  hi  four  months  passed  thmugh  as  himself  familiar  with  the  art  of  castins:  iu 

many  editions.     IVii*  Essai  sur  r^Uablisse-  bronze,  and  this  knowledge   was  aftcr- 

Tnent  nionarchique  dt  Louis  XIV  (\\\s  mas-  wards  of  gre^t  service  to  him,  in  ))re- 

tcr-work,  bold  and  true)  was  an  introduc-  paring  the  statue  of  Henry  IV,  which  h? 

tioii  to  his  unfinished  Histoire  dt  la  ^Vanct  executed  at  the  command  of  Louis  XVIIl. 

dvpuis  la  Mori  de  Louis  XIV,    Of  his  ope-  Lemot's  princi[)al  works  are  his  statues  uf 

rds,  Pahna,ou  h  Voyagtcii  Grftct J  WHS  wry  Lycurgus,  Solon  and  Cicero,  in  maible: 

successfulduriugthe  revolution,  because  he  his  two  bass-reliefs,  for  the   hall  of  lh»* 

boldly  attacked  in  it  the  Vandalism  of  those  chamber  of  peers ;   his  colossal  ba«t  ot' 

times — the  destruction  of  the  French  mou-  Jean  Bart ;  a  Hebe  offering  a  full  goblet  to 

iniK'uts  of  art,  under  the  name  ofcivisnu  Jupiter;  a  statue  of  king  Joachim  Murst; 

Lemot,  Fnuicis  Frederic,  memlier  of  tlio   great  frontispiece  of  llie  colonniulf 

the  institute,  sculptor,    jirofessor  in   the  of  the  Louvre ;  a  giri  sleeping;    tlie  tri- 

royul  academy  of  tht;  fine  arts,  at  Paris,  umphal  car  and  Victory,  which,  with  th*- 

bom  at  Lyons,  in  1773,  devoted  himself  horses  of  St.  Mark's  square,  in   Venic*\ 

to  the  study  of  architecturo  in  the  acade-  adorned  the  place  du  Carroustly  in  Paris 

my  of  Besancon,  and,  wlien  scarcely  12  till  the  restoration  of  the  mnnunients  of 

ye^i-s  of  age,  prosecuted   his  studies  in  art ;  and  tlie  above-mentioned  eque^tria.'! 

Paris.    The  contemplation  of  the  master-  stanie  of  Henry  IV  in  bronze.     His  cx- 

works  of  sculpture,  in  the  capiUil,  awoke  in  ccllent  8culi»tures  on  the  triumphal  arrli 

him  tlie  love  of  this  art    As  he  was  one  at  Chalons-sur-Marnc,  were  destroyed,  io 
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with  the  rest  of  the  monument  have  their  thumbs   strongly  developed, 

Bt  work  was  the  colossal  equestrian  and  the  first  finger  on   the  hinder  feet 

f  17  feet  high,  of  Louis  XIV,  in  funnshcd  with  a  pointed    and  elevated 

:  costume^  for  the  city  of  Lyons,  in  iiuil,  all  those  on  the  other  fingers  being 

Lemot's  works  are  charucterized  flat.  Their  hair  i?  woolly. 
tare  and  severe  taste,  richness  of  in-  Lemures  (nuxnuB,  /a/ni<K,  ghosts,  spec- 
n,  and  vigor  of  execution.  Under  ins),  among  the  ancient  Romans ;  tho 
iperial  government,  he  received  the  souk  of  the  dead,  which  tonneuted  men 
of  tlie  legion  of  honor,  and,  in  1817,  in  tho  night,  whence  they  were  called 
f  St  MichaeL  He  also  wrote  the  nocturnal  or  black.  In  order  to  lay  them, 
I  highrique  swr  la  VUU  et  Ic  Chdleau  a  ceremony  ciiUed  lemuria,  Umuralia,  re- 
J^n,  ou  Voyage  fnUoresque  dans  le  muria,  was  observed  on  tlie  nights  of 
t  dtla  VendSi  (Parifs  1817,  4to.).  the  Oth,  llth,and  13tii  May.  AI)outmid- 
t  died  at  Paris,  in  May,  1827.  uight,  when  every  body  was  asleep),  tho 
f  PRiERE,  John,  D.  I).,  was  graduated  head  of  the  iainily  rose,  and  went,  Iwrofoot- 
lord  as  A.  M.,  in  1792.  In  the  same  ed,  soflly  and  in  silence,  to  a  fountain. 
ie  became  head-master  of  Abingdon  Widi  a  snap  of  the  fingers,  still  keeping 
nar-school,  and  ailerwaidi  master  silent,  he  protected  himself  from  tlie  spec- 
free  grammar-school  at  Exeter,  tres.  Having  w^ished  his  hands  at  the 
!1,  hewos  presented  to  the  rectory  fountain,  he  returned,  took  some  black 
seth,  Devonshire,  which  living,  to-  beans  in  his  mouth,  and,  without  looking 
'  with  that  of  Newton  Petrock,  in  tlie  around,  threw  tliem  nine  times  over  hia 
M)uiity,  he  held  till  his  d(»th.  Doc-  head,  repeating,  each  time,  Hrt4:  e^o  mitto ; 
mpricre  was  an  excellent  classical  kis/abis  me  nieosqtte redimo  (These  I  send; 
r,aud  published  a  BibUothecaclassica  ^vitn  these  beans  I  redeem  me  and  mine), 
assistant  in  tlie  study  of  antiquities  He  tlien  washed  his  hands  agaui,  struck  a 
ythology.  His  otlicr  writings  ore  the  hollow  copper  vessel,  saying  nine  times 
>lumc  of  a  translation  of  HeiY)dotns,  during  the  openitiou,  in  a  supplicating 
lotes,  which  appeared  in  1792  :  an  tone.  Manes,  exile,  patemi  (Yc  souls  of  my 
and  elegant  translation  of  that  his-  ancestors,  dei)art).  He  now  looked  around, 
being  given  to  the  world  by  Mr.  and  the  ceremony  was  finislied.  It  was 
doctor  Lempriere  desisted  from  l)ehcved  tliat  the  spirits  came  and  collect- 
utinghis  design.    A  compilation  of  ed  tlie  beans. 

"sal  Biography,  first  printed  in  quar-  Lena  ;  a  large  river  of  ^Vsiatic  Russia, 
Lh  an  twridgment  of  tlie  same,  in  which  rises  in  the  mountains  near  lake 
,  both  in  1808)  was  his  last  work.  Baikal,  and  empties,  afler  a  course  of  about 
id  of  apoplexy,  Feb.  1, 1824.  2000  miles,  through  four  arms,  into  the 
roa.  Tliis  genus  of  the  monkey  Northern  ocenn,  after  having  received 
the  mo^  of  Cuvier)  has  been  di-  the  Wilimo,  Oi<;kma,  Aldune  and  Wilhoui. 
into  several  subgenem  ;  as.  Lemur,  It  forms,  at  its  mouth,  a  large  Imy,  of  tlie 
is  disiinguished  by  having  six  pro-  same  name,  coutainiiig  many  islands, 
:  incisora  ui  the  lower  jaw  and  lour  called  the  arMpelago  of  the  Lena,  which 
It  ones  in  the  upper.  Tliese  ani-  are  cold  and  bairen,  Ijut  inhabited  by 
inve  long  toils,  and  take  the  place  many  animals  valuable  for  their  furs. 
i  in  the  island  of  Madagascar,  none  Le^clos,  Anne,  called  •Vtnon  de,  the 
latter  being  found  tlierc.  Indris,  French  Aspasia,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in 
f  four  incisors  below  and  the  same  1616,  of  noule  [)arents.  The  eorly  death 
T  almve ;  no  tail ;  only  one  species  of  her  parents  iiavins  left  her  to  follow 
I,  which  the  mhabitants  of  Mada-  her  inclinations,  her  character  was  fonncd 
tome  and  train  to  the  chose,  like  by  the  lient  of  her  own  feelings,  and  by 
Loris,  four  incisors  below,  and  four  tlie  study  of  tlie  works  of  Montaigne  and 
;  no  tail.  Their  molar  teeth  have  Charron.  Even  at  an  early  age,  she  was 
|K>ints  instead  of  tiiberck^  and  diey  distinguished  for  her  wit  and  acuteness. 
mcs  iee<l  on  small  btnis  and  cpiad-  She  played  the  hariisichonl  and  several 
I.  OalofTo,  havine  six  incisore  be-  other  instniments  in  a  masterly  style,  sang 
id  four  above ;  tail  long  and  tufted ;  with  taste,  and  danced  with  grace^  With 
ted  tarsi  to  the  huid  feet,  which  such  attractions,  she  had  no  want  of  lovera 
them  very  dispror>ortk>nate  to  the  ami  suitore ;  but  her  love  of  indcpendcnco 
3r  extremities.  Toarsius,  four  in-  prevented  her  from  forming  a  senous  con- 
above,  two  below,  and  several  ca-  nexion.  To  render  herself  entirely  free, 
leth  between  the  incisore  and  mo-  she  invested  her  property  in  an  annuity,  on 
til  kmg,  tufted.    All  these  animals  which  she  lived  frugally,  but  in  good  style. 
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Her  income  amounted  to  8000  or  10,000  said,  that,  if  she  had  fbroseen  her  ooune 
livres.  Without  making  a  traffic  of  her  of  life,  she  would  rather  have  uudeiKone 
channfl,  she  attached  herself  to  those  who  a  voluntary  death,  than  have  aubuiitc^  to 
pleased  her,  as  long  as  her  inclination  such  a  destiny.  The  LeUrts  de  M  it 
continued.  Inconstant  in  love,  but  true  Ltndos  au  Marquis  de  SmgrU  are  the 
in  friendship,  equable  in  her  temper,  work  of  Damours,  die  author  of  the  life 
charming  in  her  conversation,  capable  of  prefixed  to  the  c4>llection.  The  Cnrw- 
forming  young  men,  but  also  of  seducing  pondance  seaiU  cfe,  &c.,  edited  by  Sigur 
them,  sensible,  without  making  a  display  (1789),  is  also  a  supposititious  work, 
of  her  powers,  huidsome  even  m  old  age,  Lenni  Lenape.  (See  huHaiUy  and  Ai* 
she  wanted  nothing  but  female  virtue,  yet  dian  Languages,) 
she  conducted  herself  with  dignity.  She  Lenoir,  ^exander,  boni  at  Pans,  in 
never  accepted  presents  in  return  for  her  1762,  rendered  the  greateat  services  to  the 
favors,  though  she  gave  herself  up,  from  fine  arts,  by  the  preservation  of  the  roouu- 
blind  sensumity,  to  transient  passion,  with-  ments  of  French  art,  while  director  of  the 
out  concerning  herself  whether  its  object  French  museum  of  antiquities.  He  re- 
was  worthy  of  her.  Having  extended  ceived  his  education  in  tlie  eolUgt  MazO' 
her  &vors,  m  succession,  to  the  most  cele-  rinj  and  afterwards  in  the  academy  of  ans 
brated  men  of  her  time,  she  proved  to  all,  at  Paris.  He  subeequeudy  devoted  hini- 
that  mere  sensual  desire,  and  not  vanity,  self  to  painting  till  1790,  under  the  guid- 
was  the  cause  of  her  passion.  Notwith-  ance  of^  the  painter-royal  Doyen.  In  the 
standing  her  reputation  for  gallantr>%  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  when  the 
most  amiable  and  res{)ectable  ladies  of  the  finest  works  of  art,  preserved  in  monas^ 
time,  such  as  La  Fayette,  La  Sablit^re  and  teries  and  palaces,  were  destroyed,  from 
Maintenon,  cultivated  her  friendship.  Of  hatred  of  die  former  despotism  m  church 
madamedeMaintenon  she  used  to  say,  that  and  state,  Lenoir  determined  to  save  all 
she  wished  to  employ  her  to  drive  away  tiiat  he  could.  He  made  a  propood, 
the  tedium  of  rank  and  age  at  Versailles,  tiirough  BaiUy,  then  mayor  of  Paris,  to 
Even  in  her  old  age,  her  house  was  the  collect  all  tl)e  treasures  from  the  monas- 
rendezvous  of  tiie  most  agreeable  person-  teries,  &c.,  in  a  grand  national  museum. 
ages  of  the  city  and  court,  and  of  tiic  Intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
most  distinguished  men.  Scanron  con-  jcct,  Lenou*  engaged  in  the  matter  with  to 
suited  her  on  his  romances,  St.  Kvrc-  much  zeal,  tiiat  his  life  was  several  tiinm 
nioiul  on  liis  poems,  Molierc  on  his  come-  endangered  by  his  exertions  to  rescue  the« 
dies,  Fontenelle  on  his  dialogues,  and  La  treasures  from  the  fury  of  the  new  icono- 
Kochefouc4iult  on  his  maxims.  Coligny,  closts.  AsJic  travelled  through  all  France 
Conde,  Sevigii^,  &c.,  were  her  lovers  and  for  this  purpose,  he  succeedwl  in  prescrv- 
friends.  When  the  queen  of  Sweden  ing,  for  posterity,  a  great  part  of  those 
was  in  Paris,  she  paid  Ninon  a  visit.  Vol-  monuments  which  afford  the  artist  an 
taircs]>eak8ofher  as  having  lost  her  charms  opj)ortunity  to  com{)are  the  progress  of 
of  j)erson  in  extreme  old  age.  St  Evre-  art  in  different  i)eriods.  By  the  union  of 
mond  maintains  die  controrv.  At  her  death,  these  remains,  was  formed  the  famous 
Oct.  17, 1705,  she  bequeathed  to  Voltaire,  museum  of  French  anti(}uities,  in  the  Rue 
tlien  a  young  man,  whose  renown  she  hail  des  Pttits  Augustins^  which  Lenoir  super- 
Ibreseen,  a  considerable  sum,  which  he  was  intended,  for  almost .%  years,  with  unin- 
to  ex|)cnd  in  l)ooks.  One  of  Ninon's  sons,  ternipted  industr}',  so  that  it  may  justly 
named  La  Boissiere,  died,  in  17J32,  at  Ton-  l)e  said,  that  to  liini  France  is  mdebced 


ion,  an  officer  in  the  navy.    Ilis  birth  was  for  whatever  of  tiiis  kind  it  nowL 

distinguished  by  a  dispute  l)etwecn  an  Afler  the  restomtion,  the  collection  was 

olficer  and  clergyman  respecting  die  j)a-  distributed  by  the  royal  mandate  of  Itllfi, 

ternity.     As  the  matter  was  doubtful,  it  to    the  fonner  proprietors,   i.  o.  to   die 

was  decided  by  lot,  and  the  officer  obtain-  churches  and  revived  monasteries,  andtlie 

ed  the  patenial  title.    Ninon's  second  son  national  museum  was  broken   up  ;  but 

died  a  traffic  death.     He  had   fallen  in  Lenoir  was  appointed  superimendent  ol' 

love  with  liis  own  mother,  without  know-  die  calunet  ot  the  cathedral  of  St.  Donidk 

in^  his    relationship  to  her.      She  was  His  Investigation  into  the  Costmnes  and 

obliged  to  reveal  the  secret  to  him,  to  Maimers  of  Antiquity,  and  his  essay  oo 

(»scai)e  his  im{»ortunities,  and  he  killed  the  remains  of  Western  and   Easteni  art 

himself  from  desfwiir.    This  terrible  event  in  general,  are  much  esteemed ;  so  ako  are 

has  been  introduced,  by  Lc  Sage,  into  his  his  Obstrvations  sur  la  Peiniure  »ur  Vent 

GU  Bias,     Ninon,  moreover,  confessed  et  sur  ses  differents  Procid^s  {Vaiig^  l&\\ 

herself,  that  she  was  not  happy,  and  often  and  his  work  La  vrak  Science  des  JirtisUi, 
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pi  coj/qtUi  de  Doctruwa  sur  Us  AjU  tcnvards  cmbellii^lied  die  gardens  of  Clag- 

Mte  du  Dessin  (Fttiis,  18*23).    lie  iiy,Cbiiiitil]y,8L  Cloud,  Sceaiix,  the TuiJ- 

en  a  description  of  the  museum,  as  erivs,  &c.    Louis  XI V  ricldy  roworded 

ed  under  his  care,  in  his  Musie  dea  tlie  labons  of  Lenotre,  and,  in  1675,  be- 

lenfo  Franfttis  (6  vols.),  which  has  stowed  on  him  letters  of  nobility,  and  tiic 

anslated  into  Englisli,  and  to  wiiich  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.     He 

i  the  collection  of  engravings,  iir22  took  a  journey  to  Italy  in  107ti  :  and,  at 

prepared  under  his  ins[)ection.  Rome,  he  was  honorably  received  by  pope 

oaMA5D,  Mademoiselle.    This  Pa-  Innocent  XI.    He  died  at  Paris,  in  1700. 

irophcteas,  well  known  in  the  very  Deliile  has  celebrated  the  talents  of  Le- 

;  circles  of  society,  for  fon*telling  iiotre,  whose  style  of  ornamental  plantinsf 

from  cofiee-grounds,  cards,  &c.,  was  fashionable,  not  only  in  Fnuice,  but  in 

d  a  reputati<m  by  her  dexterity  England,  till  it  was  superseded  by  tlu*  de- 

mniug.    During  the  imperial  gov-  signs  of  Kent,  Brown,  aiul  tlie  modem 

It,  her  saloon — for  tliis  tnl)yl  lived  landscape  ganlenen*. 

1  stylo — ^was  visite<i  by  the  most  Lens,  in  dioptrics,  properly  signifies  a 

idies ,-  but,  as  she  meddled  in  po-  small  roundisli  gloss,  of  the  fi<rure  of  ii 

.t&irs,  this  Pythia  of  the  nineteenth  lentil,  but  is  extended  to  raiy  optic  glass, 

'  was  banished  from  tlie  rouiitry.  not  very  tliick,  which  either  collects  the 

d  at  her  exile^  Mademoiselle  wrote  rays  of  light  into  a  point,  in  their  |)assiigi.i 

uvenirs  prophHiqves  d'unt   Sibylle  through  it,  or  makes  them  diverge,  acconl- 

Ccaises  de  son  Arrestation,  le  11  iiig  to  the  laws  of  refraction.     Lenses 

re,  180!  ^  which  slio  delayed  pul>-  have  various  figiu^  that  is,  an^  temiinu- 

however,  till  after  tlie  rckoration.  ted  by  ^-arious  surfaces,  from  which  they 

post  factum  pro])hecy,  the  over-  acquire  various  names.    Some  are  plane 

)f  the  tyrant  of  tlie  world  and  his  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other ; 

and  the  triumph  of  legitimacy,  others  convex  on  lx)th  sides,  both  of  which 

inounced.    A  severe  critici.'^m,  by  are  oniiuarily  called  convex  lenses^  though, 

inn,  on  this  work,  which  had  iK-en  wliere  we  speak  accuratel}',  the  former  is 

ceived  by  a  certain  clui»,  involved  called   plano-convex.     Again,    some    ore 

:ablc  authoress  in  a  war  of  words,  plane  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the 

ler  return  to  France,  she  bus  pub-  other ;  and  others  are  concave  on  l)oth 

leveral  Grades  SibylUns.    Her  Mi-  sid(*s  ;    which  are    botli  usually  ranked 

hisloriques  d  secrets  de  Plmptra-  among  the  concove  lenses  ;  though,  when 

tiphine^  tier  patronf;ss  (Paris,  18<K),  distinguished, the  fonner  is  called  a  piano- 

\j  excited  nnirh   attention.     (See  concave,    Othere,  again,  ore  concave  on 

fff.)    During  the  congi-ess  of  Aix-  one  side,  and  convex  on  tlie  other,  which 

lelle.  Mile.  Lenormand  was  there,  havo  the  name  meniscus.     In  every  lens, 

aid  to  have  enjoyed  the  (irotection  terminated  in  anv  of  the  fore-mentioned 

VJBX  potentate.    She  gives  her  ac-  mannen^  a  ri^ht  fine,  p<T|»endiculHr  to  the 

»f  this  in  her  work  De^la  SibylU  an  two  surfaces,  is  called  the  axis  of  the  tins, 

t  d'Aix-la-Chapelle, stiivi d*un  Coup-  which  axis,  when  Iwth  surfaces  are spher- 

ur  aJui  de  Carlsbad.     In  her  latest  icul,  |MU»es  through  both  their  centres  ; 

B,she  bos  disclosiul  the  simple  prin-  but  it  one  of  them  be  plane,  it  falls  {ler- 

3f  her  divinations — I^e  mois,  tt  le  ])endicularly  upon  that,  and  gmrs  thmupli 

me  dela  naissance,  Vdffe,  Us  premi-  the  centre  of  the  other.    (See  Optics.) 

res  desvrtnoms  d  du  lieu  oil  ton  est  Lent,  a  Teutonic  woril :  in  Oennan, 

•iuLewrfavorite^CanimalpreJtri^edui  lA-nz  (the  spring};  in   Swiss,  G/ens  ;  in 

li/,  Utjleur  de  choix.  Dutch,  Lent.    Several  dfrivatioiis  of  tlie 

)TRE,  Andrew ;  a  Fn'iich  architect  word    have   l>cen    pn^jiosed.      Aih'lung 

tiainental  ganlener.     He  was  Uim  thinks  that  it  is  jirobably  comieeted  with 

s,  in  i<ii:|,  and  was  the  son  of  the  the  Gennan  verb  Uinrn  (li»  thaw).     In 

tendeiit    of  the    gunlens    of  the  En;rlish,  Lent  means  the  qua<lrigeMm.\l 

»,  wbf),  wisbiiig  to  make  him  an  fast  in  spring,  which,  in  Italian,  is  called 

Jaceil  him,  as  a  pupil,  with  Vouet,  miartsima  ;    in  French,  carimt,  from^  tlie 

iler.     He  slir»weil  a  strong  taste  for  Latin  quadraf^sima.     In  the  article  Fasts, 

ptiniculurly  hi  laying  out  ganlens,  the  subject  nf  tasthig,  in  general,,  and  the 

nmging  their  s<'eiiery.      lie    first  fasts  and  days  of  alistincnce  ol»s*ned  bv 

cd  his  talents  at  the  rhatf*an  de  the  Roman  churrh,  have  been  tnwd  of. 

but  his  plans  for  the  ilecoration  of  liCnt  is  a  fast  intended  in  pn*|uire  Chris- 

k  of  Versailhis  rontributed  j»rinci-  tiaiis  for  the  F-aster  festival.    Protestants 

»  establibli  liis  reputation,    lie  af-  generally  consider  I.ent  not  to  have  been 
\ir.                 43 
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etitablished   before   the  second  or  tliird      .Lentii.  ;   m  species  of  ematL    The 

centuiy  ;  but  tlie  Catholic  church  main-  common  lentil  comes  from  France  aid 

tains,  with  St  Jerome,  St  Leo,  St  Au-  tlie  Valais.    The  thm  annual  root  bciup 

ffustine,  and  tlie  majority  of  the  fathers  of  forth  weak,  creeping,  haiiy,  angular  8lalk% 

Uie  church  of  the  fourdi  and  iiflh  ccntu-  from  one  to  two  ieet  kmg,  di^ded,  fin 

ries,  that  it  is  of  apostolic  origin.    They  near  the  bottom,  into  several  bnncheiywl 

reason  thus :    tiiat  which  we  mid  univer-  clinging  for  support  to  other  plants ;  Ai 

sallv  established  in  the   church,  and  of  pinnate  leaves  stand   alternately ;  to 

which  we  cannot,  nevertheless,  find  the  the    axils   of   the  leaves    proceed  §m 

institution  by  a  council,  must  have  l)cen  stalks,  which  each  have  two  or  thieeidih 

estflJblished  by  the  apostles  ;  and  the  ()9th  ish  flowers,  lianging  down.    The  podido 

apoetohcal  canon,  the  council  of  Nice,  in  not  contain  more  than  two  aound  seedi; 

^U5,  that  of  Laodicca  in  365,  and  tlie  flat  upon  botli  sides.     Lentils  are  cohi- 

Others  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  vated  for  the  seeds  just  mentioned.  "Hxy 

speak  of  Lent  as  a  usage  generally  oiiserv-  require  a  mther  sandv,  yet  strong  soil: 

ed  by  the  church.    In  tlie  Latin  church,  thev  are  sown  somewhat  later  than  «■ 

Lent  formerly  lasted  but  96  days ;  in  the  ancl  vetislies,  because  they  cannot  endnie 

fiflh  centur}-,  four  days  were  added,  in  night  frosts;  they  are  to  be  so  wed  in  driUi^ 

imitation  of  tlie  40  days'  fust  of  the  Savior,  and  well  harrowed.    Care  is  to  be  taken 

and  this  usage  became  general   in   the  that  the  seed  is  not  put  too  deep  into  the 

Western  church,  except  in  the  church  of  ground,  and  that  tlio  youn^  plants  are  wdi 

Milau.     (See  Dictionnaire  de  Theologies  liOiMi  and  well  weeded.      For  the  harvnii 

article  CaHme,)    The  Greeks  begin  l^nt  the  time  is  to  be  chosen  when  the  lidk 

one  week  sooner  tlian  the  Roman  Catho-  |X)ds  begin  to  turn  brown,  though  thephs: 

lies,  but  they  do  not  fast  on  Sundays,  ex-  may  be  still  quite  greeii ;  and,  if  ponibk, 

cept  in  |>as8ion-week,  though  their  flists,  it  is  best  to  choose  tlie  afternoon  of  adij. 

generally  speakinc,  ore  much  more  strict  warm  day ;  for  if  tlie  pods  are  quite  ripts. 

than  those  of  the  Koniaii  Cutliolics.    The  or  are  wet  with  rain  at  tlie  time  of  gatber- 

Latin  monks  had  foniierly  three  fasts,  of  ing,  they  easily  crack  open,  and  a  mt 

40  (lays  each ;  and  the  Greeks  oliserved  loss  of  seed  takes  place.    Two  vanedes 

four  Iwsides  Lent ;  but  they  have  rtnluced  are  cultivated — tlie  large   garden  /fsfi, 

them  to  seven  days  each.    Some  Oriental  and  the  common  Jield  lentil.     The  fbnner 

sects  hud  still   otJior    gn^at  faax:*.     The  i^  distinguished  by  its  size,  and  the  greaier 

eightli  council  of  ToUmIo,  in  (iV},  orders  quantity  of  mealy  sul)stance  which  it  will 

tliat  tluKw  who  bn^ak  tlio  fast,  without  no-  atlbrd.    The  straw  of  lentils  is  good  food 

cesrfity,  shall  ont  no  nu-at  <hiriiig  the  whole  for  cattle  and  sheep,  particularly  for  calves 

year,  and  sliall  not  partake  of  the  Loni's  and  lambs.     Lentils  are  also  mixed  with 


an^  however,  generally  put  into  the  hands    done  in  the  jkkI,  to  presence  their  fiarofs 


of  physiciaiiK,  from  whom  it  is  not  difli-  but,  like  i)eas  luid  lieans,  are  not  cood  vv 

cult  to  obtain  them.     Until  tlie  year  1200,  )>ersons  whoso  digestive  powera  arc  weak, 

but  one  meal  a  day  was  eaten  during  LenL  particularly  if  thc»y  are  not  ct)oked  quitf 

The  close  of  Lent  is  celebrat»?d  hi  Catlio-  soft.    They  ought  to  be  boiled  for  w« 

lie  countries  with  great  rejoicings.      In  hoiurs  and  a  half.    Wlien  they  arc  brown. 

Rome,  the  pizzicaruoli,  or  shops  in  whi<*h  ed,  some  butter,  and  a  few  onions  roast^ 

hams,  sausiiges,  eggs,  ic,  are  sold,  anj  il-  in  butter,  are"  added,  also  salt ;  tliey  aif 

luniinated  and  ornamented,  in  the  most  then  boiled  half  an  hour  more.    \  gH^l 

pictiirewiuo  mann<«r,  the  night  lx;fon»,  in  st)up  may  also  be  made  of  them,    ^ii^ 

orcler  to  altnict  buyers.    The  statue  of  a  ))ersons  soften  the  lentils,  l>i?foi^  cookinf, 

sjiint,  made  of  butter,  is  often  seen.  Heaps  in  cold  water.    Purified  rain  ^vater  is  bek 

of  eggs  are  multipIitKl  endlessly  by  nv  to  cook  them   in.     In  the  Archipeh^ 

fleeting  mirrors,  and  th(;  whole  scene  is  they  an;  one  of  the  principal  artickv  <rt* 

quite  brilliant  and  attractive.     Milk  is  al-  food.    To  fatten  pigs,  lentils  are excellenl 

lowed  during  Lent.    The  English  church  wid,  given  with  odier  food,  iucmse  il>c 

has  retained  I^nt,  and  many  other  fitsts,  milk  of  cows. 

but   gives  no  directions  respecting  al>sti-  Catholic  work  qnoKnl  a!y)ve  :  -  If  thcrirbwiH 

n«*nce  from  food.     (See  Carnival.)*  add  alms  lo  d»o  fast,  as  the  chiirrh  prvjjcribe*.  tbi 

poor  would  live  better. and  more  roxnfortuh! J. li«i^ 

*  Thoui;h  Lont  U  otaMislicd  to  siibdtiu  our  aiii-  ing  Lent,  than  in  aii}*  other  season  of  tlie  vear.aiw 

mal  appetites,  and  to  i»«hiee  u>   to  live   mon;  would  bless  Gw!  for  this  «alutar\' >nsiitutIon"':> 

spiritually,  the  following  remark  is  found  iu  the  554,  vol.  i,  Dkt.  rfe  T%:ologie,  Toulouse,  IS!": 
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:o  (Balianj  slow) ;  a  term  used  in  unpleasant  There  have  been  several  edi- 
tions of  iiis  works ;  one  by  Quesnel,  at 

*ULU8  ;  the  name  of  one  of  the  Paris (1675, 2  vols^ ^^^Oi  another  at  Ly- 

ustrious  families  in  Rome,  sevenil  ons  (1700,foL);  a  thinl  at  Rome,  by  Cacciari 

jals  of  which  dislinguislied  them-  (3  vols.,  foL| ;  and  a  fourth  at  Venice  (1757). 

vy  their  virtues  and  services  ;  otli-  Father  Mainilwurg  has  written  his  life, 

e  conspicuous  in  other  ways.  Pub-  Leo  X  (Giovanni  de'  Medici),  second 

:itulus  Sura,  an  accomplice  of  Cat-  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  bom  at 

as  strangled  in  prison.     Ijcntidus  Florence,  in  1475,  received  tlie  tonsure  in 

T,  one  of  the  most  luxurious  and  his  seventh  year,  and  was  loaded  witli  ben- 

ious  men  of  his  age,  was  a  iiarti-  eficcs.    Hie  election  of  Innocent  VIII  to 

Pomp6y.    Havinff  been  inuuoncd  the  }>apal  chair,  fiivorcd  the   ambitious 

ar,  who  had  mode  him  prisoner,  ^iews  of  his  father,  and,  in  1488,  Giovan- 

11  joined  die  former,  and  was  nr^s-  ni,  then  only  13  years  old,  was  made  a 

be  battle  of  PhanHilia.  CneuisLcn-  carduiol.     Lorenzo  intrusted  his  educa- 

as  put  to  deatli,  in  tlie  reign  of  Ca-  tion  to  the  Greek  Clialcondylas  and  the 

n  consequence  of  being  detcetiMl  in  learned  Angelo  Poliziano.    Giovanni,  nat- 

\  a  conspiracy  against  that  monster,  urolly  grave,  took  a  grc^atrr  interest  in  the 

I  (the  Great,  tit)  was  l>om,  ac-  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers  than 

'  to  some  writers,  in  Rome,  and,  in  those  of  tlie  fathers  of  the  church  ;  it 

Dg  to  others,  in  Tuscany.     The  was,  thcrefon^  mode  a  condition  of  his 

!?elostino  I  and  SLxtus  III  employ-  nomination,  that,  before  he  should  l^e  in- 

iii  iiniMitant  ecclesiastical  affairs,  vested  with  the  purple,  he  should  study 

e  was  only  deacon.    On  tlie  death  theolog}"^  three  years  at  Pisa.     In   1492, 

us  III,  in  440,  Leo  was  elevated  to  Giovamii  took   his  seat  in  Rome,  as  u 

a]  chair.    The  Romans  were  grat-  nieml>er  of  the  holy  college.     His  father 

ih  this  choice  ;  but  the  beginning  died  soon  afler,  and  was  succeeded  by 

wntificAte  was  marked  by  on  uitol-  his  son  Pietro,  at  Florence.    As  the  young 

nd  impolitic  act    He  caused  pro-  cardinal  had  opposed  the  election  of  Al- 

0  l)e  instituted  against  the  Mani-  exander  VI  to  the  pa{)al  see,  he  exchang- 
who  were  concealed  in  Rome,  ed  Rome  for  Florence,  where  he  lived  m 

n*  up  those  who  peR»ii<ted  ui  their  high  ostiTiiation,  until  the  l)anishment  of 

to  the  secular  arm.    In  the  same  his  family  forced  him  to  fly  to  Bologna. 

:,  he  proceeded  against  the  Pela-  In  149i),  he  went  to  Venice,  Germany  and 

riscillianists  luid  Eutychcans,whom  France,  remained  some  time  in  Genoa, 

rminated.    During  the  session  of  and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 

incil  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  to  which  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  select  society, 

1  sent  four  legates,  Attila  laid  waste  and  devoted  to  the  arts,  particulariy  music 
stem  empire,  and  tliroatened  Rome,  and  literature.  In  1505,  he  first  took  [Mirt 
npcror  Valentinian  employed  I^o  hi  public  afiairs.  Pope  Julius  II  made 
cede  with  that  formidalile  warrior,  him  governor  of  Perugia,  and,  in  1511, 
r  to  obtain  peace.  Leo  addressed  placed  him,  with  the  title  of  lefrate  of  Bo- 
barian  with  mildness,  and,  at  the  logna,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  in  the  holy 
me,  with  impressiveness  ;  and  At-  league  against  France.  As  his  sugges- 
juce<l  probably,  however,  by  oUier  tions,  however,  were  little  reganlcd  by  the 
s,  lefl  Italy,  and  retired  beyond  tlie  S()anisli  generals  of  the  allied  armies,  his 
B  ;  but,  in  the  year  455,  the  Van-  influence  was  limited  to  preserving  order 
nseric  took  Rome,  which  was  ex-  in  his  camp.  He  was  made  prisoner  by 
to  pillage  for  14  da}'s.  All  the  fa-  the  French,  at  tlie  liatdc  of  Ravenna,  in 
t  Lex>  could  obtain  from  him  was,  151S,  but  soon  af\er  regained  his  freedom, 
id  the  murder  of  the  citizens,  the  on  tlic  disperaion  of  the  victorious  army, 
j^  of  the  city,  and  the  plunder  of  and  returned  to  Bologna,  where  ho  con- 
■ec   ppnci[Hil  churches  in   Rome,  ducted  the  government  as  legate,  and,  af- 

contaiiied  the  rich    offerings   of  ter  contributing   to   the  re(»tal>lishment 

ntine.    Leo  is  the  first  |)o|h^  whofie  of   tlie    Medici,   remained    at    Florence 

;8  have  been  prrRrr\-ed.  They  con-  until  the  death  of  Julius  II  recalled  him 

96  Mormons,  141   letters,  and  some  to  Rome.    The  choice  ver}*  unexpectedly 

rorks.  A  work  On  the  Calling  of  tlie  fell  upoil  him,  and  he  ascended  the  papal 

»!,  and  the  K|nstle  to  Demetriades,  chair  hi  1513,  in  the  d8th>Tar  of  his  age, 

bw  been  &««rril>ed  to  him.    li'is  style  under  tlie  name  of  Leo  X.    He  immccli- 

hed  and  rhetorical,  and  his  periods  ately  appointed  two  of  the  principal  wri- 

I  measured  rhythm,  which  is  not  ten  of  his  time,  Bembo   and   Sadolct, 
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liis  secretaries.      lu  foreign  ]M>Utic8,  he  by  the  French  nation.      In  order  to  in- 

Inliowcd  tho  sytftein  of  his  predecessors,  crease  the  power  and  splendor  of  his  &nu- 

op}>oHiti^  the  doniamtiuii  of  foreigiiere  in  ly,  after  tlie  death  of  his  broUier  GtuIiBno, 

lr.'ily  »s  much  as  possible.    He  succeeded  he  deposed  the  duke  of  Urbino,  in  1516, 

in  ilrivin<?  out  the  Fntiich,  put  an  end  to  and  gave  the  duchy  to  Lis  nephew  Lorb- 

thu  divusions  in  tiio  church,  and  forced  zo.    Leo  saw  witli  regret  the  reconcilii- 

Louis  XII  to  a  fonnal  submission.    Hav-  tron  of  tlie  belligerent  powen,  which  wv 

ing  thuH  restored  the  public  tranquillity,  in  effected  in  the  same  year.    In  1517,  tbr 

tiie  lirst  yair  of  his  govenunent,  he  gave  duke  of  Urbmo,  who  had  been  deprived 

all  hid  attention  to  the  promotion  of  lite-  of  his  estates,  recovered  them  by  Ibioe  of 

Future  and  tlie  arts,  which  had  been  neg-  anus.    Leo,  however,  collected  a  dowh- 

Iccted  by  his  ])rcdecc8sors.    The  univer-  ful  anny  against  him,  and  forced  iiim  to 

iiiity  at  Rome  wud  restored  and  endowed,  renounce  Ins  claims  on  honorable  tenuu 

privileges  were  granted  it,  and  the  most  In  the  same  year,  a  conspiracy  animtdiH 

di^inguishcd  men  selected  as  instructers.  i)ope  was  discovered,  ana  cardind  Petnif- 

He  also  est^ibliithed  a  paiticidar  society  for  ci,  who  was  susfwcted  of  being  the  prio- 

the  publication  of  Greek  authors,  under  ci|)al,  was  hansed,  notwitlistan^ng  tbe 

the  supervision  of  John  Lascaris.    That  |»asport  which  had  been  g^ven  him.  Oib- 

scholar,  whom  he  had  invited  from  Yen-  ens,  whose  guilt  was  not  sufficiently  pror- 

ice,  and  Marciis  Musurus,  brought  over  a  ed,  were  tortured,  deprived  of  their  ^;iii- 

number  of  young  liuguitits,  wliose  influ-  tics,  and  banished.    Tlie  conduct  of  tl^^ 

cncc  assisted  in   promoting  a  taste    for  {tope,  in  this  instance,  was  neither  msr- 

classicul  literature.    Ho  requested  the  ])os-  nonimous  nor  mercifuL     Leo's  magiiiS- 

sossorsof  aiicifmt  manuscripts,  in  all  coun-  ccnce  liad  exiiousted  his  finances.    To 

tries,  to  rnoke  tliem  known  to  him  ;  and  procure  money,  particularly  for  the  coiii- 

the  publiration  of  the  live  first  books  of  plction  of  St.  IPeter's,  he  put  all  Christen- 

the  Annals  of  Taritu:*,  was  one  of  the  dom  under  contribution,  by  the  nfe  ot' 

linost  fruits  of  his  ef!brts.   Several  private  letters  of  indulgence,   (q.  v!)    This  abuse 

individuals  followed  tlie  example  of  the  roused  the  zeal  of  Lutncr,  and  prodiieed 

pope  ;  among  whom,  Chigi,  a  morchaut,  the  refonnation.     Leo,  ot  firtst,  paid  Gtdf 

was  (iistingiiislioil,  who  fstuhlislied  a  col-  rcgaixl  to  the  attacks  of  Lutlier,  and  whtn 

le4*tif)n  of  works  of  art,  and  ]jublished  an  ho  could  no  longi^  keep  silence,  was  ir.- 

cilitiun  of   Plndai'  and  Theocritus.      To  clined  to  lenient  measures.     In  rompll- 

j>rcvout  a  union  of  SjMiiii,   Franco  and  ance  with  the  wishes  of  Maximilian,  h- 

Aiistriri,  Lvo  fuvorc<l  a  nK^onciliation  be-  assumed  more  rigor,  and  summoned  Lu- 

xwvni  the  kinjLfs  of  lji<^lan(i  anil  France,  tlnT  to  up|)car  in  Ki)me,  but  finally  asreod 

anil  vvmx  prcfciidiMl  to  favor  Louis's  plans  that  he  kIiouKI  dcft^nd  binisi^lf  at  Au^ 

on  Milan.      I  lis  clesigii  (if  obtaining  tho  burg,  Ix^fore  tlie  canUnal  Caiotiui.    Nolli- 

kinjrdoni  of  Napl»;s  for  oii«?  bntnch  of  his  ing  being  dccidejl  by  that  me-asure,  he  ii- 

tiiniily,  and  ili*»  duchies  of  Fcrrara  and  sued,  in  NovenilRT,  1518,  the  welJ-kiio«-i: 

I'rhino    for    utlnT    bi-aiiches,    made    the  bull,  in  which  he  defended  the  papal  au- 

fricndship  of  this  iiionarch  ncccssiiry,  and  thority  of  did|H'naing    indulgences,  aoc 

]»roduc«'d  a  secret  alliance  U'twccn  them  ;  threatened  all,  who  maintained  contian 

luir,   when  a  Fix'ncli  army  apjiean^d  an  <locirincs,    with    oxconmiuiiir«tion ;  oii 

i\ir.  fmntiers,  he  was  not  satished  with  in-  which    Luther    ap}K.'aled    to    a    genenl 

cna««in^'  iiis  power,  by  a  purchase  of  Mo-  c^juncil.  While  ojh'n^^TU"  had  thus  UQkr:i 

d<Mia  from  the  emperor  Maxiniilimi,  but  out  hi  the  church,   Leo  endeavored  i-> 

also  sent  B*!nibo  to  Venict?,  to  detach  the  luiito  all  Chrislian  monarchs  in  a  crusadf" 

riip:il»lic  from   ihe   Frencli  aliiauco  ;    in  against  the  Turkish  emperor  Selim,  wik- 

which,  however,  lie  did  not  succeed.  This  hud  made  himself  master  of  Eg%'pt ;  bu: 

artfid,   varying  policy  was,  at  thai  time,  their  mutual  jealousies  prevented  the  ex- 

wnivei-sid,  ami  Loo  cannot  Ihj  esjiccially  ecution  of  his  plan.    Besides  these  pubfr' 

blamed   for  it.     At>er  tht»  d^ath  of  Lonis  chagrins,  Leo  had  great  duniestic  nii>tbr- 


XII,  Francis  I  ha vin;^  ascended  the  throne,    tutif^s  to  suffer.     Lorenzo,  who  had  coti- 
and  war  aj)|»»*arin«r  imavoida!>le,  Leo  join-    nec.ted  himself  with  the  French  court  bv 


placed...  — 

hail  ainnter\  lew  with  Francis  at  IJologna,  government  of  Florence.  Thou^  in 
and  fonned  with  him  a  conconlute,  ad-  Oermany,  the  reformation  (q.  v.)  contir- 
vantagcuus  to  l>oth,  but  warmly  censured    ued  to  gain  ground,  Italy  was  not  distuit- 
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foreign  wars.    This  state  of  things  prisons  of  the  inquisition.    His  attention 

:tcd  Leo  to  indulge   his  taste  for  was  particularly  directed  to  tlie  remedy  of 

.or,  to  promote  the  arts  and  sci-  iiurnennis  abuses  in  the  departments  of 

and,  at  the  some  time,  to  increase  the  Roman  government,  for  instance,  in 

wer  of  his  family.    Although  in  al-  the  camera  apostoliea.    Leo  died  in  Feb- 

witli  France,  he  did  not  give  up  his  ruary,  18IK),  and  was  succeeded  by  cardi- 

f  preventing  the  aggrandizement  of  nal  Castiglione,  who  took  the  name  of 

ower  in  Italy.    With  this  view,  he  Pius  VIII.    Pius  died  December,  1830, 

with  the  emperor,  in  1521,  for  the  and  was  succeeded  by  canlinal  CapjieUari 

ilishment  of  the  &mily  of  Sfuna,  in  (Gregory  XVI.) 

and  took  Swiss  troop  into  \my.  Leo  VI,eniperor  of  the  East,m]mamed 

r*ar  was  begun  success-iully  ;  Parma  the  PhUosophtr^  was  the  son  of  Basil  I, 

*iacenza  were  taken  by  tlie  papal  whom  he  succeeded,  in  886.    He  reigned 

,  and  annexed  to  the  States  of  the  weakly,  and  the  ill  succ^^ss  of  his  generals 

h.    The  allies  entered  Milan  with-  against  the  Bulgarians,  obliged  him  to 

iistauce,  and  oc<:upied  tlie  territory  submit  to  such  terms  of  jieaco  as  those 

duke  of  Ferrara,  whoni  Leo  had  ex-  liarlurians  pleased  to  proyiose.  A  total  de- 

uiiicatcd  as  an  ally  of  France.  While  ft>at  of  his  fiijet,  by  the  Saracens,  also  took 

id  in  celebrating  his  successes,  Leo  place  a  sliort  tune  liefore  his  death,  whicli 

uddenly,  December  ],  I.'jSL    The  hapi>encd  in  911,  afler  a  reign  of  125  years. 

'  Leo  is  described  in  Hoscoe^s  Life  He  gave  his  name  to  s(^v<?ral  works,  the 

^ontificnte  of  Ltx)    X,  which    has  princifial  of  which  are,  a  Treatise  on  Tac- 

lanslated  into  Gennan,  Italian  and  tics ;  ATovcUft  CotistUutiones ;  and    Opus 

b.  BasUicon,  a  collection  of  laws,  begun  by 

I  XII,  Annil»ale  della  Grcnga,  }x)ni  hia  fatlicr.     He  also  addn:sse(l  a  letter  to 

noa,  Aug.  2, 17(i0,  ber^imo  c^inlinal  the  caliph  Omar,  on  tlie  tnith  of  Chris- 

8,  181(),  and  succeeded  Pius  VII  tianity. 

papal  chair,  Sept.  28,  1823.    Ho  Leo,  Leonanlo,  cha{>el-mastcr  in  the 

3er\'ed  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Conservatorio    St  Onofrio,  and    private 

iS  a  nuncio  in  Switzerland,  at  Dres-  comfioser  to  the  royal  cha))el  at  Naples, 

lid  at  other  German  courts,  went  on  lx)ni  in  IG94  (according  U)  Piccini,  1701), 

ibassy  to  Louis  XVIH  from  pope  at  Naples,  probably  studied  undep  Scar- 

"11,  and  was  finally  created  vicar-  latti.    To  him,  to   Pergolesi,  and  some 

il  of  Rome.     As  poi>e,  he  made  other  composers  of  that  ])criod,  is  to  be  at- 

if  beloved  by  the  people,  by  the  re-  tributed  tlie  n^putation  which  the  Nea|)ol- 

n  of  many  taxt^  by  his  beiievo-  itan    school  ac(}uired  all    over    Europe, 

by  personally  inspecting  the  public  Among  his  scholars,    Piccini,  Sacchmi, 

tions  for  the  poor,  the  hospitals  and  Pergolesi,  Tractta,  art^  distinguislied.    He 

isons.    His  llrm  maintenance  of  the  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  and,  as  he 

of  the  court  of  Rome  invol\f*d  him  became  equally  pcirfect  in  all  the  depart- 

intes  with  the  French  and  Austrian  ments  of  composition,  he  may  lie  esteemed 

iments  in  1824.    On  Ascension-day,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  Italy.    All 

he  announced  the  next  year  as  tlie  his  works  were  studied  with  veneration  by 

f  jubilee.    His  circular  epistle  to  the  the  Italian  musicians.    Although  Leo  was 

s  of  Christendom,  on  tliat  occiision,  very  successful  in  passionate,  grand  and 

ns  a  warm  attack  on  Bible  societies,  elevated  corii])Ositioiis,  he  was  not  less  so 

7, 1824,  he  gave  to  the  Jesuits  and  in  simple,  tender  and  comic,  as  his  comic 

general,   Louis  Fortis,  the  Roman  opera  U  cioi  proves.    Leo  is,  besides,  tlie 

(*,  which  they  had  {lossessed  until  first  com] loser  who  availed  himst? If  of  the 

logethcr  with  the  church  of  the  holy  form  of  rondos  in  his  comic  ofieras.    He 

IIS,  tlM^  oratoriunu  the  musfsum,  the  died  in  1742.    His  Ijest  operas  an?  Sofo- 

•  and  the  olwi'nutory,  in  onler  that  nisba    (1718,  according  to    Biimey,    his 

night  devnf«»  th(*mselves  entirely  to  first  oi)era) ;    Olimpiade  ;    La   CUmenza 

hication  of  the  young.    Leo  Xll  di  TUo  (17:35);  .^chille  in  Sciro  (1740). 

trengtiicned  the  connexion  of  the  He  comiKisfMl  two  oratorirus — Santa  Kk- 

»lic  S4*e  with  the  S|>anish  American  na    al     Calvario     (to     the    woitis    of 

lies,  paniciilarly  with  Chile,  and,  in  Metastasio),  and  La  Morie  d^Altdt,    Of 

with  roloinliiu,  by  nrogniNiiig  lk)li-  his  church-music,  his  ^he  Marioj  and  a 

lishopH.     I  \v  eiidenvop'd  to  free  tlie  Miserere  alia  Capella,  are  the  most  remark- 

of  the  riiiin-h  tnun  iiil>lH;rs  and  able. 

li,  as  well  us  to  siip)>n»^'ithen>inains  Leo,  Jtdni    (suriianied    Jlfncantis)^    a 

*lx>iiarism.     In  I826  he  restored  die  traveller  and  geographer  of  the  sixteenth 
4:J* 
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cciitur}',  was  l)oni  of  3Io<)risli  {Min^iiLH,  at  in  rciirs.    In  it  are  seen  the  tombs  of  37 

Grenada,  in  Spain,  and,  when  that  rity  kiugH  and  1  emperor, 
wus  taken  b}-  tlm  Spaniards,  in  14!.^,  re-        Leonardo  da  Vinci.    (See  Finei) 
tired  to  Africa.    He  studied  at  Fez,,  and        Leonidas,  king  of  Sputa,  son  of  kiii^ 

aAcrwards  travelled  tlirougii  various  parts  Anaxondrides,  usccnded  the  throne  491 

of  the  north  of  Africa.    Having  been  cap-  years  B.  C.    When  XenoB,  ]aB^  cf  Per 

tured  by  pirates,  he  won  token  to  Italy,  sia,  invaded  Greece  with   an   muneiiK 

and  ]>rcscntcd  to  pope  Leo  X,  who  per-  anuy,  Athens  and  Sparta  were  the  only 

suaded  him  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  great  cities  which  resolved  to  resist  faioi. 

uavo  him  Ills  own  name  on  his  being  The  Spartans  gave  the  chief  coinmaik! 

baptized.  At  Rome,  )io  acquired  a  knowl-  of  the  niiiitary  force   to   Leonidas,  who 

edge  of  tlie  Italian  langua^,  into  which  marched  to  Tneniiopyhe,  in  the  year  480 

lio  translated  his  Description  of  Africa,  B.  C,  with  300  men.    Small  u  his  annr 

originally  written  in  Anibic.    Tliis  is  a  was,  amountmg  to  but  7000  men,  indud- 

vcry  cunous  and  interesting  work,  com-  ing  the  allies,  he  stationed  it  so  skiUulK. 

f)ritiing  accounts  of  several  countries  rare-  that  the  Persians,  on  coming  to  the  oar- 

y  visited  by  Europeans.    Leo  also  com-  row  posei,  became  aware  of  the  difEcultr 

posted  a  treatise  on  tlic  lives  of  the  Arabian  of  cony  ing  it  by  force.    Xerxes  tbsRfbn* 

])hiIosopherB.     He  is  supiK)sed  to  have  attempted  to  bribe  Leonidas,  offering  hini 

died  soon  after  15^.  the  dominion  of  all  Greece.    This  propo- 

Leo  BEN ;  a  town  on  the  Mur,  in  the  sal  being  rejected  with  scorn,  the  despot 

Austrian  duchy  of  Stvria,  about  1600  feet  sent  a  herald  to  order  the  Greeks  to  Air- 

abovo  the  sea,  with  *i400  inhabitants,  fa-  render  their  arms:  ''Let  hun  come  and 

nious  as  the  place  where  the  preliminaries  take  them,**  was  the  reply  of  tJie  Snoitait 

of  tlie  treaty  of  Caini>o-Fonnio  were  cuu-  kiu^.    Thrice  did  the  Feraians  advance 

eluded,  between  Austria,  Naples  and  tlie  against  the  pass,  in  great  force ;  thrice  were 

French    R>pnblii%    Aujr.   17,   17l>7,    after  they  repelled,  with  great  loss.    Meanwfaik. 

Bonapiutc's  succx'isful  cainfKiign  of  1796  a  traitorous  Gre«k,uamed  Epliialies,leda 

in  Italy,  against  tlie  arch-duke  Charles,  select  troop  of  10,()00  Persians,  by  a  secret 

(See  Campo-Formio,  Peace  of,)    Here  the  path,  over  the  mountain,  who,  ajfter  eoiii- 

young  Fn;nch  general    displayed    great  pelling  the  few  opposing  Phocians  to  takf 

talents  as  a  stat(.>.j!!inan,  dt.'riving  little  aid  to  flight,  ap{)ean;d  in  tlie  rear  of  Leonid». 

from  tJio  iiistnirtions  of  the  directory.  He  now  saw  that  all  Wiis  lost,  but  resolved 

(See  JVapolcon,  and  lUdy.)  to  sliow,  by  a  memoniblc  example,  «liat 

Leon,  Ponce  de  Leon.    (See  Ponce  de  the  Greeks  could  ijerfonii  in  the  cause  of 

Lfon.)  their  country-.    He  is  i$aid,  also,  to  have 

Leon  ;  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  been  uifluencod  by  an  oracle,  which  de- 
Spain,  usually  styled  the  kingdom  of  Leon ;  clared  that  Si}arta  could  be  saved  ooly  h\ 
l)ounded  nortli  by  Asturia,  east  by  Old  the  death  of  one  of  its  kings.  ToaVoiii 
Castile,  soutli  by  Estreinadura,  and  west  usoless  bloodshed,  Leonidas  ilisniissed  the 
by  Portugal  and  Galicia.  It  was  united  greater  part  of  his  trojops,  and  ri^taiued  but 
to  Castile  in  the  beginning  of  tlic  eleventh  '^OO  Sfrartans,  700  Tiiespions,  and  4fX} 
centur>'.  The  soil  is  gonerally  fertile,  and  Thebans;  the  last,  in  some  measure,  a^ 
produces  all  the  iioci.'ssaries  of  life;  and  pledgtw  of  the  fidehty  of  tlieir  countr}- 
the  wuie  is  toii^nihly  good.  Population,  men,  and  the  Thespians,  because  thej 
ly215,.'M]  :  square  iiiiN's,  til,000.  It  is  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  their  Spar- 
divided  into  six  provinces.  tan  alhes.   As  soon  as  Xerxes  hatl  learned 

liEoy(titir\c\\i\y  Li;2:wSt'ptimaGeminn);  tlie  successful  passage  of  the  troops  leil 

a  rity  of  Spain,  (•aj)ital  of  a  province  to  by  Ephialtes,  he  threw  hhnselt^  with  hi> 

whirh  it  gives  nanir,at  tii<'  conflux  of  two  whole  force,  into  tlic  entrance  of  the  pa*. 

ri*'ers,  whose  uniteti  strram  runs  into  the  But  Leonidas,  liefore  dny-break,  penetrat- 

Esla,  10   miles  south  of  the  town;  150  ed  into  the  Persian  camp.     After  a  loii^- 

niiltw  nnnii-wesr  Madrid ;  Ion.  5^  37'  W. ;  rout(»st,  the  hero  fell,  surrounded  by  fali»:i 

hit.  12^  45' \. ;  ]K)piilation,  5!>(X).    It  is  a  enemies.     His  men  defendc<l   his'  hoiIy. 

bishop's  see.     This  city  is  very  ancirnt,  till  they  sunk  beneath  couutlejts  a^sailaitti>. 

and  was  fornHTJy  inurh  juon;  rieh  and  Tliis  d<'fent*e  of  Therinopylu;  is  one  of 

populous  than  it  now  is.     It  was  the  cap-  the  most  HMnarkable  exploits  of  antiqiiity. 

itai  of  a  kingdom   of  tho  sjinie    name.  The  Gn^eks  crortcd  a  splendid  luonii- 

Mid  the  kings  resided  in  a  palace  hen»  till  menttothe  fallen,and  celebFateil,annualh> 

th»'  year  1037.     It  now  contains  13  {larisli  warlike  games  over  their  sepulchres. 
cliurrlie.s  J>  convents    and    4    hospitals.         Lkom.nk  Verse;  a  kind  of  I^tin  ven^.N 

The  cathedral  is  handsome,  and  abounds  in  vogue  in  the  middle  ages,  consisting  of 
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« 

:era  and  ]ientainetcns  of  wliioh  fiiwii,  which  becoiiiCB  |jaler  on  the  sides, 

I  and  middle  syllahicH  rhyme ;  ho  and  is  lost  in  the  pure  white  of  the  under 

om  Leoniuii,  a'|>oet  of  the  twelfUi  ]mrt  of  the  hodv.    The  liacik,  he^id,  neck, 

who  made  use  of  it,  or,  ucMrorthng  linilw,  and  uncfor  tmrface  of  the  IkkIv,  are 

,  from  pojie  Leo  1  (A.  I).  (580).  nmrkrd  with  Maclcsput^jOf  diffon-nisizei^. 

af  rnnsiderable  length  were  writ-  and  i>Ihc4m1  in  an  irregular  nianucT,  whllf^i 

lis  iMirharouH  Uwu\    The  follow-  the  side«  are  coven'd  by  numerous  dis- 

ch  may  serve  as  an  example :  tinct  rose?,  formed  by  ilie  cungrecation  of 

ilaii/^urbat, monnchutiuuccsstivolcbai;  Hmaller  Fpot^  placed  in  a  circular  form, 

couvaluit,  mansii  ui  aaiG  fuit.  In  general  appearance,    this    animal    i?* 

filled  a  great  part  of  tlie  Old  Tetr  lierco,  and  is,  ui  fact,  ef|ually  savage  and 

D  tliis  manner.    (See  Rhynu.)  dastanlly  with  the  rest  of  the  cat  kind. 

riUM  (Leontia);  a  courtf^san,  the  His   usual    prey  is  antelofjcs,  monkf^ys. 

and  mistress  of  Epicurus.    Ac-  and  the  smaller  qum]ru})eds.     lie  always> 

to  some,  she  was  his  lawful  wife  ;  avoids  man,  exc4;pt  when  closely  puisueth 

IT  to  othens,  the  mistress  of  Metro-  when  he  offers  an  obstinate  resistance, 

she  is  said  to  have  possessetl  dis-  Occasionally,  however,  the  lone  traveller 

2d  talents,  and  to  have  composed  has  fallen  a  victim  to  tliese  ferocious  and 

y,   replete    with    acuteness    and  sanguinary  animals.    When  they  attack 

,  in  a  licautiful  attic  style,  in  de-  a  flock   of  sheep,    the   slaughter    they 

die  doctrines  of  Epicurus  against  commit    is    ahnost    incredible.      Kolbe 

rastus.  states  that  t^vo  le()])ards,  a  male  and  fe- 

roDON   Taraxacum,  or  DAXiiK-  male,  and  three  young  ones,  entered  a 

Diis  plant  is  now  so  common  in  sheepfold  at  the  cap<?  of  Gr>od  Ho|)e; 

'the  settled  parts  of  tlic  U.  States,  the  old  animals  killed  near  100  sheep; 

become  so  intimately  associated  when  they  were  satiated,  they  fed  their 

r  other  spring  flowens  that  tew,  young,  and,  each  seizing  a  whole  carcass, 

trofeased  botanists,  are  aware  that  attempted  to  move  otij  but  they  were  way- 

a  native.    It  has,  however,  been  laid  and  killed.    The  Negroes  take  them 

ed  from  Europe,  where  it  is  a  in  pitfalls,  slightly  covei-edover  witli  hur- 

quent  artid  fiuniliar  ])lant.     The  dies,  on  which  a  piece  of  meat  is  placed 

re  all  nulical  and  ruucinati*,  or  as  a  bait.    From  the  extraonlinar}'  fiexi- 

)n  the  margin,  and  from  this  cir-  biiit}'  of  the  limbs  of  this  animal,    he 

ce  has  Imhiu  derived  its  French  is  enabled  to  a*4cend  trees,  in  which  he 

ierU  de  /ion,  or  lion's  tooth,  of  usually  takes  refuge  when  pun^ued.  When 

le  English  appellation  is  a  comip-  taken  young,  he  can  l)e  tamed  to  a  certain 

'he  stems  are  hollow,  and  liear  degree.     According  to  travellers  in  Africa, 

irge,  yellow  flowers,  consistuig  of  the  flesh  of  the  leo|»anl  is  excellent,  re- 

rics  of  florets  e^ich  of  which  is  sembling  vfal.    The  skins  arc  \'aluab]e, 

rd  by  a  naked  sc^ed,  bearing,  on  a  selling,  in  Euro])P,  at  from  )^20  to  $50. 

licle,  a  lull  of  radiated  down.    By  — Huiiiw^-leopartt  [F,  juftatn)^  or  cheetah, 

f  tlik  tui>,  the  seeil,  wlirn  detach-  as  it  is  termed  in  India,  is  aliont  the  size 

Eit  sus|>ended  in  the  air,  and  ti-ans-  of  a  gn^yhound,  with  a  narrow  chi^st  and 

y  the  winds,  to  a  distance.     In  long  legs,  of  a  thin  make  in  the  body  and 

>ect,  however,  it  does  not  differ  limlis,  apparently    calculated    rather  for 

i6t  of  the  comvositfT^    The  wlioli>  speed  than  strength.    In  fact,  diis  ainmal 

full  of  a  milky  and  hitter  juice;  forms  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 

landing  which,  it  is  in  eonniion  tin*  feline  and  canine  grou)is.    He  is  of  a 

an  early  vegetable.     Tlie  wota,  )iale  yellow  color  on  the  up{KT  part,  white 

[Misted,  an;  said  to  fonn  a  good  underneath,  and  covered  all  over  with 

:e  for  coffee,  and  are  us<n1  f()r  that  very    snudl    irregular   spots,     lie  has  u 

in  some  parts  of  (xennuny.  slight  mane,  extending  along  the  Imck  of 

iRD  {felis  Uopardus).    This  In^au-  the  neck  and  upfNT  (Mirt  of  the  luick.     H«- 

savage  animal  is  spn^ad  as  widely  is  caiuible  of  U'ing  perfectly  tamed,  and  i< 

countries  of  the  old  continent  as  em]Hoyed,in  the  East,  fiir  tin'  cha«*«»  of  an- 

,  and,  throughout  this  extent,  he  telofR-s.    He  is  carrif^l  to  the  field  in  a 

It  little,  and  that  meri'ly  in  niagni-  cart,  in  which   he  is  kept  chained  and 

the  size  and  form  of  his  markings,  hcMHl-winkciI,  till  brought  within  view  of 

hitensity  of  their  coloring ;  hut  he  a  hertl,  when  he  is  n*leMse<i,  and  the  hooils 

wh^n-  the  siune  as  to  form  and  n*nioved.     The.  animal  steals  gniduBll\ 

\f  an  well  as  ui  clianict(*r  and  dis-  towards  his  prey,  till   lie  has  attained  a 

,    His  ground  color  is  a  yellowish  projier  distance,*  wlien,  with  five  or  si\ 
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surprising  boundfl,  he  springs  upon  it    If,  denhurg,  to  assist  the  Dutch,  attacked  by 
however,  lio  is  unsuccessful  in  his  attack,  the  French  and  English,  waa  umucce*}- 
he   does  not  attempt  to  renew  it,  hut  ful  onthepartof  tlio  cmpeniraDd  emnrp, 
returns,    \vith   a   mortified    air,   to    his  and  was  terminated  hy  the  peace  of  Nim- 
kceper.  eguen,  Feb.  5,  1G79.     The  second  war 
Leopold  I,  German  emperor,  second  had  its  ori^n  in  the  league  fonned  at 
son  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III  and  Augsburg,    m  1686^  with    Hollaud  and 
Mary  Anne  ot    Spain,  bom  1640,  was  Spain,  against  France.    In  this  war,  tb** 
chosen,  in  1G55,  king  of  Hungary ;  in  1658,  Palatinate  was  terribly  devastated  by  ilif 
king  of  Bohemia;  and,  in  1659,  emperor  French.    Tlie  Genrian  arms  wen' gen- 
of  Germany.    On  ascending  the  throne,  erolly  successful,  and,  by  the  peace  of 
he  was  obliged  to  promise  to  afford  Spain  Ryswick,  Oct  30, 1G97,  France  restored 
no  assistance  against  France.    The  Turks  all  that  it  had  torn  from  Gcnnany  since 
had  then  defeated  the  imperial  army,  and  1680,  besides  relinquishing  to  Germany 
(iesolated  Moravia,  because  the  emperor  Brisach,    Fribur?,    Kehl,    Philippsbur]!. 
had  aided  tlie  prince  of  Transylvania,  and  several  smaller  fbrtrcsses.    Tlie  dul» 
Rogotijky,  who  had  ceased  to  pay  anannu-  of  Lorraine,  a  near  relatiou  of  the  kin^ 
al  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.    Monte-  recovered  his  territories,  from  which  his 
cuculi,  Leopold's  general,  supported  by  family  had  been  expelled,  in  1670,  by 
6000  select  French  troops,  under  Coligny  Louis  XIV.    The  thud  wor  was  under- 
and  Feuillade,  defeated  the  Turks,  Au-  taken  by  Leopold,  in  1702,  in  order  to  pro- 
gust  1,  ut  Sl  Gotliard;  but,  instead  of  im-  cure  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spoiu 
proving  this  nctory,  the  col^inet  of  Vienna  for  Jiis  second  son,  Charles ;  but  he  ilied 
concluded  a  truce  for  20  years,  and  Ra-  in  the  course  of  this  war.  May  5,  ITOll 
gotsky  remained  tributary  to  the  Porte.  His  eldest  son,  Josepli,  already  crowned 
Hungary  wos  to  be  totoJly  subjugated  ;  Roman   king,  in  1690,   nrosocuted  the 
but  the  nobles  of  this  country  attempted  war  with  great  vigor.    (Kes|)ecting  the 
to  throw  off  the  Austrian  supremacy,  and  great  conmiotions  in  Huutfaiy,  in  the  be- 
to  choose  a  king  from  their  own  nation,  ginning  of  tlie  eightecnOi  centuiy,  »i 
This  undertaking  cost  Zrmi,  Frongiponi,  Itagotsky.)    As  the  youngest  son  of  Fer- 
Nadosti,  and  other  Hungarians,  their  Jives,  dinand  III,  Leopold  hail  been  educated 
Tekcli  (sec  7\kdi)  now  placed  himself  for  the  church,  and  his  reign  was  marked 
at  the  head  ol'  the  malcoutcnts,  and  was  by  attachment  to  tlic  clcrgA',  irrciiolution, 
chosen  king  of  Hungary  by  the  Turks,  and  indulgf'nce  towards  his  ministers,  to 
for  an  onnunl  tribute  of  40,000  zcchins.  whom  he  intrusted  tlic  whole  manage- 
Tckeli  called  the  Turks  into  the  (Jrennan  ment  of  the  govenunont.     He  was  |f«i^ 
emjiire ;  with  an  anny  of  200,000  men,  sionntely  fond  of  music,  and  was  binueli' 
they  oupiurod  the  island  of  Schiitt,  and  a  composer.     Ai\er  he  had  uttered  hi? 
laid  siege  to  Vienna,  in  1683.    Just  as  the  last  prayer,  on  hi."*  death-bod,  ho  caused 
city  wa.s  on  the  |N)int  of  sum>iRlering,  his  musicians  to  enter,  and  departed  to 
John  Hobiesky  hastened  to  its  relief.  The  tlie  sound  of  instruments.    He  was  tliricc 
Turks  w<;re  atDicked  in  their  intniuch-  married.     Two  sons  sun'ived  him— Jo- 
nients,  and  suffered  a  total  defeat.     A  seph  1,  bom  in  1078,  his  successor,  and 
panic  terror  seized  the  grand  vizier,  Kara  Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  bom  ltS5, 
Mustapha:  he  fled,  and  lefl  his  cnmp  to  who  became  enipenir  in  1711. 
the  victor.    This  defeat  wjls  followed  by        Leopold  II,  emperor  of  G<>rma]iy,boni 
others,   and    the    imiKTialirts    recovennl  1747,  on  the  death  of  his  lather,  ifie  em- 
ail the  lo8t  cities.     I^eopold  caused  the  pi^ror  Francis  I  (17(15),  became  graod- 
Himnrarian  insurgents,  whom  he  looked  duke  of  Tuscany,  and,  during  a  rvipi  of 
n|M)n  lis  tho.  cause  of  all  the  ^lungers  which  25  years,  almost  regt?nerated  that  counin. 
ineiiuctMl  Germany,  to  be  w'verely  pun-  He    encouraged    commerce,    agricjdnirp 


son  of  the  emiwror,  wjls  crowned  as  king  was  admirable,  and   he  was   personally 

nt'  Hungary,  without  any  previous  elec-  simple  in   his  manner  of   li\ing.      lit 

tion.      Transylvania    snbniitted,  without  precedwl    his    bnither    Joseph     (q.  v.;. 

Hiserve,  to  the  Austrian  hous<*.     Leoj>old  empen>r  of  Germany,    in   measures  oi* 

wajred  three  wars  with  France,  which  he  ecclesiastical  refonn,  but  conducted  them 

diTlarudwju^ofthe  empin\    The  first,  in  widi  more  pnidence  and  caution,  vet  to 

1(J72,  ill  conuexion  with  Sjiain  and  Bran-  tlie  great  displeasiuno  of  tlic  Roman  court. 
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the  death  of  Jowph  11  called  him  the  Pnuwiaiii^,  and  peace  ^'aa  concluded. 
iDperial  throne,  he  fountl  the  lie-  When  not  in  the  neld,  lie  paid  great  at- 
ratateaof  Austria  in  a  critical  aitu-  teutiou  to  Oin-ioulture.  He  died  of  apo- 
In  piiniiinnri;  of  the  teniia  of  tlie  ylvxy,  in  1747.  Ai  tlie  time  of  his  death, 
tion  of  Keichenbach  with  PniBHiu  he  waa  irii)>erial  and  Pnissian  geucral- 
7f  1790),  he  concluded  an  armistice  fie]d-iuaKhal,and  giivenior  of  Magdeburg, 
'urkey,  which  was  follow»i  liy  tlie  Ilin  niauner^j  wf:re  rough,  oAen  coarse : 
if  Sistova,  in  179\,  surrendering  all  hut  he  was  brave,  sincere  and  hont^t,  anil 
strian  conquests  to  the  Porto.  Af-  very  mucli  lieloved  hv  the  soldierx.  A 
icing  the  revolted  Netherliuids,  by  popular  march,  still  olten  played  in  (jer- 
Tanns,  he  allowed  them  the  enjoy-  manv,  imrticiilnrly  in  tJie  North,  is  called 
f  their  former  privileges,  and  re-  the  Aej^aticr  .Var^cA,  because  it  was  prince 
naiiy  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish-  Leopold's  favorite.* 
which  had  been  abolished  by  Jo-  Leopoi.p,  George  Christian  Frederic, 
^iet  ^\-as  restored  in  llimirar^',  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  husband 
ice  and  the  administration  of  jus-  uf  the  late  princess  Charlotte,  second 
re  refbnned,  and  public  e<Uication  brotlier  of  the  present  duke  of  Coburg, 
igetl.  In  17i)l,  he  had  the  cele-  was  Imni  Dec.  Iti,  ITUO.  The  duchesK 
interview  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  of  Kent,  mother  of  the  princeti«  Victoria, 
itz,  on  which  occasion  the  two  the  heire»»-pre8inn))tive  to  the  crnwii  of 
lis  declared  the  situation  of  the  Great  Britain,  is  his  sister.  On  the  mar- 
France  to  1m!  a  subject  of  jj^neral  ringe  of  his  sister  Anna  with  the  Russian 
to  all  the  sovereigns  of  hnrope.  ]irince  Constiuuine,  he  received  the  title 
laving  restored  many  institutions  of  general  in  the  Russian  s«*r\'ice.  In 
iges,  which  Jos(M)h's  ardent  spirit  18(k^,  while  the  duke  of  Coburg  was  ab- 
1  him  to  alHilisli,  Leopold  died,  sent  in  Russia,  and  at  Krfurt  with  Alex- 
1,  ITVUL  I^iHiiioId  was  one  of  the  ander,  princn  Leo])o]d  administered  tin* 
posed  monurelis  who  ever  sat  on  a  government  with  prudence  and  succew, 
and  it  is  not  to  Ije  deniiHl  that  he  and  ever  after  continued  the  confideutial 
[  much  g(KKl  *,  but  it  was  his  lot  to  counsi'llor  of  his  brother.  Napoleon  com- 
t  tlie  tiiiie  of  a  great  struggle  be-  iielled  him,  in  1810,  to  give  up  his  com- 
M  and  nrvv  principles,  which  is  mand  in  tlie  Russian  army,  and  he  devot- 
a  difficult,  and  gi'nerally  a  de-  (*d  hhnself  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
i  situation   for  a  prince,  who  is  the  oiTaiRt  of  his  house.     In   1812,  he 

I  into  a  w  hiiif )Ool,  where  all  |K)wer  visited  Vienna,  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
lirection  is  lost.  This  should  l»e  Meantime,  tlie  issue  of  the  Russian  cam- 
mind,  hi  judguig  of  tlie  convention  paign  hod  changed  the  fiice  of  things  in 
lienlMirli.  Northeni  Gennany,  and  the  princes  uf 
OT.n  I,  prince  of  Dessau,  a  Prus-  Coburg  were  eager  to  aid  in  the  com- 
lenil,  lN>ni  in  l(i7<>,  early  showed  a  mon  eflbrts  against  the  French.  Leopold 
jiclinntion  for  the  military  senice,  joined  the  emj)eror  Alexander  in  Polimd, 

his  VMi  yejir,  n>ceived  from  the  and  entered  France,  in  1814,  hi  the  Riis- 

r  L(fO|)4iUrthe  command  of  a  regi-  siaii  aniiy.     He  then  visited  the  Hritish 

After  having  mivelled  two  yeans  capital,  with  the  allied  sovereigns,  and 

e  liis  finst  caiii]iaign  on  th«  Rhine,  hfre  liecame  acouainted  witli  the  princess 

In  tlie  war  of  the  Siumish  sue-  Charlotte.    On  his  return  to  the  cniitiiient, 

ho  prov(?d  himself  a  brave  and  he  n'|Niired  to  the  congress  of  Vienna, 

genc^nil.      He  had  an  honorable  and,  in  181G,  received  the  consent  of  the 

II  the  victory  at  Vlenheini,  and  prince  of  Wales  to  the  union  with  his- 
Willi  distinction  in  Italy.  After  daughter.  She  had  been  destined  for  the 
rommanded  the  Pruck^ians  in  the  i)rince  of  Orange,  but  the  decided  hicli- 
niids,  he  was  made  general-field-  nation  which  she  manifested  fur  prince 
I  in  1712,  and  Frederic  William  I,  I-eo|M)ld,  induced  the  prince  regf;nt  to 
V  king,  was  tut  much  attached  to  almndon  that  design.  The  melancholy 
at  he  kept  him  constantly  near 

wn.     In  a  rampaign  against  the  *  ,,  •„  ^,^t^.,i  ^f  j^^nre  I^opoM.  that  h<.  ««•.! 

^  he  was  again  victorious.     Frede-  i,,  prny.  Jwforv  battle,  to  the  follow iiiBr  vffvci 

Great  placed  no  less  confidence  in  *'»)  (i'odl   as«isi  our  snW  j  at  least,  avoid  as- 

id,  in  I741i,  he  nroive*!  the  chief  ?!J,':V»P.;''*^  wi.-niy  and  leave  ihe  ivsult  to  in«»." 

1 J  ill  *.JHi.«...       Ti.  I7in    I...  .miiMHl  II"*'  "f  oot  tnic.  »how*,  at  least,  the  opiiiion  cii- 

lid  in  hi  rnia.     In  W4,>,  lie  gamed  ^.^ai,,,..!  of  his  simulirity  ami  Mmii^.l-forwanl. 

ikIj-  liattlH  of  Kes!*f'ld<»rf,  in  coiise-  „^..i^^  iu,d  „„^t  bo  allowed  lo  ogn-c  eniin-ly  with 

of  which  DrcMlrii  >\as  taken  by  bi»  eharacler. 
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death  of  tlie  princess,  in  November,  1817,  the  liope  of  efllectuaUv  rensdng  it ;  and, 
left  the  prince  a  widower;  and  he  resided,  for  this  victory,  don  John  of  Austria  (oj.) 
for  some  time,  princi|)aHy  on  the  continent  decH;r%'es  the  gratitude  of  tlie  whole  £u- 
Ilis  pension  of  $50,000,  from  the  British  ropoan  world. 
treasury(of  which  he  has  lately  refused  to  Leper.  (See  Leproty.) 
relinquisli  a  jNirt),  lias  contributed,  in  some  Lepidus,  M.  JAvuavs^  the  Roman 
measure,  to  render  him  less  popular  in  triumvir,  havmg  served  the  intereMs  of 
England  than  formerly.  In  lo30,  ho  was  Ccesar  {i{,  v.),  was  made  by  him  his  col- 
chosen  king  of  Greece ;  but,  after  having  league  m  the  consulship.  After  the  ^^ 
shown  a  readiness  to  accept  this  dignity,  sassination  of  Ceesar,  although  the  repub- 
he  Anally  declined .  it,  on  tne  ground  that  licau  party  endeavored  to  win  him  to  their 
the  Greeks  wore  not  satisfitKl  with  the  ranks,  he  joined  Antony  (q.  v.),  and  after- 
arrangements  which  had  been  made  by  wards  made  the  in&mous  partition  of  the 
the  allied  powers.  In  1831,  he  was  chosen  empire  with  liim- and  Octavius  Cksbt. 
king  of  Belgium.  (See  ^etheHands,)  rSe«  ^ugudus,)  After  the  victor>-  of 
Lbpanto,  or  AiXABACHTi ;  formerly  a  Philippi  (<}.  v.),  nis  two  colleBgues  made  a 
sangioc,  in  Rumiti  (Turkev),  witli  80,000  new  oivision,  leaving  him,  however,  the 
inhabitants.  The  capital  of  tlie  same  command  of  Aflrica.  Augustus  haviof 
name,  a  seaport,  was  anciently  called  called  him  to  render  assiBtanoe  against 
J^aupadus ;  Ion.  23P  2(y  E. ;  kiL  38^  27'  Sextus,  Lepidus  attempted  to  render  bini- 
N. ;  population,  2000,  according  to  HasseL  self  master  of  Sicily,  but  was  obii|^  to 
Tiie  town  is  situated  in  a  bay,  formerly  submit  to  the  former,  and  to  take  his  seat 
called  the  gvlfof  Corinth^  now  the  gidf^  again  in  the  senate.  Montesquieu  sajv 
LtDnntOy  or  guQ'  of  PatnuSj  which  is  70  that  be  was  the  worst  citizen  in  the  rp- 
miies  long.  It  is  fortified  and  defended  public.  Without  fiimnesB  or  talenti^  he 
with  a  castle,  built  on  an  eminence.  Being  seems  to  have  been  elevated  by  fi>rlune  to 
ceded  by  tlie  emperor  to  the  Venetians,  it  render  his  full  the  more  striking, 
was  fortified  by  them,  and,  in  the  year  Leprosy  (Greek  >cir^);  a  name  given 
1475,  stood  a  siege  of  four  montlis  against  to  several  different  diaeaaes.  The  ek- 
the  Turks,  who  lost  30,000  men.  Near  phantiasis  (q.  v.)  is  sometimes  caUed  2m- 
this  town,  don  John  of  Austria  obtained  rosy  of  the  ^^rnbs.  The  Uproiy  of  m 
a  celebrated  victory  over  tlie  Turkish  fleet,  Jews  is  distinguished  by  white,  cutaneous 
Oct  7,  1571.  Cervantes,  the  celebrated  spots,  compo^  of  smaller  ^lota,  which  ap- 
author  of  Don  Quixote,  fought  as  a  sol-  pear  sometimes  in  one  place  and  someiiniCTi 
dier  in  this  battle,  and  had  his  left  hand  in  anotlier,  and  are  covered  witli  a  rouffa 
shot  off  by  an  arquebuse.  The  Turkish  scaly  matter.  It  appenrvt  to  have  been  tLe 
fleet  consisted  of  210  galleys,  23  transports,  leuce  of  the  Greek  writers.  The  C/wt 
and  6  galeasses,  with  heavy  artillery.  The  leprosy  is  chaFBCtcrized  by  hard,  insen- 
Spanish  fleet  was  increase<l  by  an  auxilia-  siblc  tul>ereles,  which  appear  upon  the 
ry  flotilla,  sent  by  the  VeneJjuis,  and  by  skin,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
some  pa{)al  galleys.  Botli  the  fleets  sought  gressive  insensibility,  and  the  loss  of^tli<* 
to  come  to  olo««  quarters.  The  Imttlo  voice.  It  is  endemic  in  Egypt,  Java,  and 
was  fought  with  bows,  javelins,  grapnels,  some  parts  of  Norway  and  SweJen.  The 
and  with  cannon,  muskets,  pikes  and  the  use  of^  unhealthy  articles  of  food  seenv  to 
sword.  John  of  Austria,  the  comrnander-  be  one  of  its  causes.  It  is  iiereditan'  and 
in-chief,  and  Venicro,  the  commander  of  contagious.  It  was  mtroduced  into  Witir- 
the  Venetian  squadron,  attackeil  the  Turk-  em  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  crusader. 
Lsh  admiral  All,  took  his  vessel,  and  made  but  has  gradually  disappeared.  The  tu- 
Iiim  prisoner.  His  head  was  immediately  bercles  which  characterize  leprosy  appear 
struck  off,  and  placed  above  the  top  of  his  in  different  parts  of  the  skin:  they  are 
own  flag.  The  Christians  were  victorious,  hard,  rough  and  numerous,  and  cause  the 
The  Turks  lost  150  vessels ;  more  tl»m  loss  of  the  hair  at  the  places  where  thes 
15,000  men  were  killed,  and  5000  Chris-  appear.  They  fmally  terminate  in  ulcere, 
tian  slaves  liberated.  The  Christians  also  which  penetrate  even  to  the  bone,  pio- 
lost  5000  men  slain  aiid  wounded.  Noth-  ducing  a  caries.  They  also  cause  the 
ing  prevented  tli<*ir  sailing  to  Constant!-  separation  of  parts  of  the  body,  the  tow 
no]ile,  except  a  dispute  in  reganl  to  the  and  fingers,  for  example,  dropping  off. 
division  of  the  l)ooty.  This  battle  put  a  These  symptoms  are  accompanied  with  a 
stop  at  once  to  the  progn^ss  of  the  Turkish  languor  in  the  motions,  a  diillne«s  of  the 
l)ower,  which  had  attained  a  feartul  mag-  senses,  a  change  of  the  voice,  otlensii-^' 
uitudo  in  the  Mediterranean.  (See  Bar-  breath,  and  lethargy.  There  are  ihn^^ 
haross€u)    The  Christians  had  almost  lost  sorts  of  le]>rosy->4he  squamous,  or  scab'. 
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taceouB,  in  wLich  the  skin  ia  cov-  da,  contrived  to  supplant  him  in  the  king** 

th    crusts,  and  the  tulierculous.  favor,  and  succeeded  to  bis  post  on  his  be- 

ticdy  recotnnieuded  for  this  dis-  ing  dismissed,  in  1G18.    He  was  accused, 

jisease  is  light  food,  such  as  vege-  without  any  proliability,  of  having  em- 

)upSt  milk :  sulphur  baths,  sudo-  ployed  his  secretary,  Roderic  Calderon,  to 

iks,  mercur)',  arc  sometimes  pre-  jioisou  the  queen.     For  this  imaginary 

But  all  remedies  arc  too  fre-  crime,  Calderuii  >vas  executed  in  the  next 

unavailing.    In  tlie  middle  ages,  reign.    The  duke  of  Lerma  died  in  re- 

under  all  die  forms  of  disease  to  tirement,  in  1025. 

his  tenn  has  been  applied,  seems  Lesage,    Alain    Rene  ;   a    celebrated 

been  very  common  and  general.  French  novelist  and  dramatic  writer.    Hir 

Id,    however,    bo  observ^  that  was  bom  May  8, 1GG8,  at  Sarzeau,  a  small 

dl  cutaneous  disorders  were  con-  town  in  Brittany,  and  was  tlie  son  of  a 

IS  ofa  leprous  nature,  and  treated  lawyer,  who  held  an  office  in  the  royal 

From  die  sixth  to  tlie  iii\ccntli  court  of  Rhuys.    His  fatlier  dying  in  1682, 

these    loathsome    disorders  at-  he  was  pla?f*d  under  the  guanlianship  of 

he  attention  of  lawgivers  and  of  an  undo,  who  dissiimtrNl  tlie  fortune  nf 

evolent,  and  we  find  numerous  his  ward.    He  studied  at  the  college  of 

;es relating  to  Iepen(,aiiccting  tlieir  the  Jesuits,  at  Valines,  atlcr  which  he  ap- 

bts,  and  great  nu miners  of  Jazar-  pears  to  have  lieen  employed  in  his  native 

n  all  the  (vountrics  of  EurojM.*.    In  province  for  tivo  or  six  years.    In  1GS>2, 

irians  of  those  times,  tlieretore,  we  he  went  to  i'aris  to  study  philosophy,  and 

insider  the  word  leprosy  as  used  also  to  solicit  some  employment.     His 

iiliiately  of  all  cutaneous  diseases ;  talents  and  manners  pn>cured  him  admis- 

may  well    be    astonished   and  sion  into  the  lies^t  society,  where  his  wit 

to  find  that  all  such  patients  were  and  taste  for  elegant  literanire  rendered 

somewhat  after  the  maniicr  pre-  his  company  verj'  acceptable.    His  first 

in  Leviticus  for  the  Jewish  lepro-  literary  undertaking  was  a  translation  from 

ey  were,  in  fact,  treated  as  civilly  the  (iSreek  of  the  Letters  of  Arihtenstus 

leir  funeral  olisequies  were  fier-  (lti05).     Kstablishetl  «s  a  resident  in  tlie 

and  mosses  said  for  the  benefit  of  capital,  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  of 

uls.     Their  marriage  ties  were  ijarliament ;  and  the  ablie  De  Lvonne  gave 

J,  but  a  lei)er  might  enter  into  a  him  a  ))cnsion  of  (iOO  livres.    lie  studied 

inexion  with  a  [lersou  who  was  the  Sitanisli  language,  and  produced  u 

iicted  with    the  disease.     They  multitude  of  translations  or  imitations  of 

owed  to  enter  the  cities  at  certain  Castilian  dramas  and  roiiianci^s.    Two  of 

but  were  required  to  give  notice  his  cometlies    were    published  in  1700, 

approach  by  sounding  a  rattle,  and  a  third  was  acted  inl702;  but  it  was 

nsequences  of  such  a  treatment  not  till  1707,  when  his  Crispin^  Rival  dt 

easily  imagined.    The  imjiroved  son  Maitre^  a])|)earpd,  that  he  ostablisheil 

u  of  tlie  lower  classes,  hi  food,  his  n^putation  as  a  theatrical  writer.    His 

and  manner  of  living  in  general,  success  as  a  novelist  lias  most  contributed 

advancement  of  modioal  science,  to  make  him  known  to  foreigner.     Le 

ntributed  to  erailicatc  this  Icmth-  Dtablt  Boiteux^thc  title  of  which  has  U'ca 

id  disgusting  malady.  oddly  translated  "The  I>t»vil  uixin  two 

A,  Francis  de  Roxas  de  Sandoval,  Sticks,"  l>ecume  extn»mely  popular  ;  and 

!,  tiist  minister  of  Philip  HI  of  Gi7^/a«(/eiStin/i///inc(1715)  has  furnished  a 

ivas  marquis  of  Deiiia,  when  he  model  for  numberless  imitations  in  various 

xiiuted  ecjuerry  to  the  Intant  don  countries  and   languages.      Lesage   pro- 

►ver  whom  he  arqiii^ul  such  influ-  jected  a  translation  of  tlie  Orlando  of 

at,  wh(*u  tlie  prince  ascended  the  Ariosto,  and  jiublished,  in  1717 — 2\,  Ro- 

in  15!)8,  he  made  him  his  favorite  land  Mmoureux^  from  Boiarrio,  as  an  iii- 

ne  minister.    He  concluded  |)eace  trodiiction  to  the  former,  which  was  h«*ver 

igland  and  Holland,  and  endeav-  exeiMite4}.      In   17^  he    published   Les 

relieve  the  embiirnissed  state  of  the  ,'lvenlures  de  Gicman  d\iljfarache  (*J  vol- 

I,  by  encouraging  agriculture ;  but  nines,  llSimo.);  and,  the  lollowin^  yriir, 

sures  were  ill-c«ntrived.   After  the  Lts  Jlvtntures  dt  Robtrif  dit  le.  Cheralifr 

r  his  wife,  he  took  the  ecclesiib<tical  de  Rrauchesne  (2  volumei*,  iSmo.),  contain- 

iid  obtained  a  canlinars  hat,  which  ing  the  md  historj-  of  a  frtvlKMiter,  fmm 

jeived  wuuld  protect  him  in  the  |iaperi  fun lijihed  by  his  widow.     In  1734, 

on  of  his  jKiwcr.     But  he  was  <le-  amieared  UHUtoirt  tVEslevanUlt  Gonzales 

for  his  own  son,  tlie  duke  D'Uze-  (2  volumes,  12mo.) ;  and,  ui  1735,anamus- 
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y  tlic 

Per- 

obliged  to 

La  Hnrpe  cousidora  as  inferior  to  nil  the  submit.     After  tlto  liattle   of  Mycale,  it 

preceding.    He  did  not  cease  writing,  but,  tfhook  off  tlie  Penrian  yoke,  and  becune 

in  1740,  produced  a  collection  of  satirical  the  ally  of  Athens.    During  the  Pclopon- 

letters,  under  the  title  of  Zia  Valise  trouveej  nesian  war,  it  separated,  more  than  oik«, 

and,  in  174.%  a  volume  of  anecdotes.    In  fiom  Athens,  but  was  always  reduced  to 

the  year  lust  nientione<l,  he  retired  to  Bou-  obedience.     A  distinguished  citizen  ryf 

logue,  where  Itc  died  Nov.  17, 1747.    Lc-  Mitylene,  exaspented  that  several   rich 

sago  produced  a  great  number  of  comic  inhabitants  had  refuse<l    his  ions   their 

pieces  ibr  the  theatre,  seven  of  which  he  daugbtera  in  marriage,  publicly  accused 

published  in  his  HUatre  fVancaise  (17di),  the  city  of  an  intention  to  conclude  a 

2  volume.?,  12mo.),  including  Vrispin  Ri-  league  with  tlie  Lacedfeinonians,  by  whi^b 

vol  de  son  Maitre,  OTid  Turcaret,  intended  fhlae  accusation  he  induced  the  Atheniao^ 

as  a  satire  on  the  furmers-general.    Not-  to  i<end  a  fleet  ngiiiiist  Ijeslyos.     The  wti- 

withiitanding  his  talents,  and  the  success  est  cities,  Metliyniua  excepted,  armed  in 

of  his  numerous  compositions,  the  author  defence  of  their  capital,  but  were  o^'erpow- 

of  Gil  Bias  was  by  no  means  rich,  owing  ered,  the  walls  of  Mitylene  deinolisbed. 

to  a  carelessness  and  lil)emlity  of  disposi-  and  a  thousand  of  the  richest  inhabttanttf 

tion,  Wliich  prevented  him  from  soliciting  put  to  death.    The  territorv  of  Metlivmna 

the  great  for  emplojments,  or  from  steadily  alone  wtis  sjiared.    The  island  itseti'ui.<> 

accumulating  the  protlucts  of  his  litenir}'  divided  into  3000  ports,  of  which  900  wit? 

iiidustr}'.  devoted  to  the  ser\ice  of  the  godsi,  aod 

Lksaoe.    (See  Ijos  Cases,)  the  rest  divided  among  the  Athenians,  b>' 

Lesbos  (now  Mctdiriy  from  the  former  whom  they  were  rented  to  tlie  ancieoi 

ca{)ita1,  Mitylene,  once  the  residence  of  proprietore.    The  cities  of  Lerixis,  nervr- 

Aristotle,  now  a  Tiu-kish  fortress) ;  a  Greek  theless,  soon  rebelled  again.     The  Lesbi- 

island,  1*37  miles  in  circumference,  con-  ans  were,  moreover,  notorious  for  their 

tainiug  260  square  miles,  40,000  iuliol)-  dissolute  manners,  and  the  whole  ishmi 

itants,  for  the  most  part  Turks,  in  the  was  regarded  os  the  alxxic  of  pleasure  aixl 

northern  comer  of  the  iKgean  sea  (the  licentiousness.    At  the  same  time,  they 

ArchiiK^lago),  on  the  Asiatic  coa»*t.    Ac-  had  the  reputation  of  the  highest  refinr- 

cording  to  tradition,  Lenhos,  son  of  Ijap-  nient,  and  of  tlie  most  distinguished  inttl- 

itha.s.  antl  gnindsfjn  of  yEolus,  by  the  a<l-  lectuul  cultivation.  Poetry  and  music  mod«^ 

vice  of  ail  oraclp,  led  a  colony  to  thi.s  great  progress  there.    The  Lesbian  schocl 

island,  esiMnised  Mr'lhynma,  daughter  of  of  music  was  celebrated,  and  is  said  to 

jMacarcMs,  and  nveived  with  her  tJie  do-  have  had  the  (c>Ilowing  origin :    Wieii 

minion  of  half  of  the  island,  to  which  ho  ()ri)heus  was  toni  to  pieces  by  the  Bac- 

gave  the  name  of  fjeshos,  it  liavin;r  l)een  chantes,  his  he«d  and  lyn?  were  throi^r. 

previoufsly  railed  ha^  and  Pdnspia,  fn>m  into  the  river  Hebms,  and  both  were  ca<. 

tlie  Pela*4gians.    The  island  contained  for-  by  the  waves,  on  the  shore  of  Methymna. 

e^ns  of  Ih'ccIi,  rypros'  and  fir  tnv.»s.     It  Meanwhile,    harmonious     sounds    wen 

yielded  marble  of  a  common  (iuality,nnd  the  emitted  by  the  mouth  of  Orpheus,  acconi- 

plains  abounded  in  crniin.    Warm  sprin^ps  panied  hv  the  lyre,  which  was  moved  !•> 

won*  also   found  ;    agatrs  and   precious  the  bn^atli  of  the  wind.    The  MethJTiir.:- 

stones.    The  most  profitable  production  ans  tliorefon?  buried  the  head,  and  ^j:-- 

wjis  wine,  which  was  proferrod,  in  many  i)cnded  the  lyn^  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 

comitrios,  ti)  all  the  other  Greek  wines.  In  return,  the  talent  of  miisio  was  coafrr- 

To  the  pH'sont  day,  th*'  oil  and  fi<rs  of  n*d  on  them  bv  this  deity.     In  reilin> 

Lesbos  ai-o  accouniod  the  best  in  the  Ar-  Lesbos  produced  nnisicians  sui>erior  to ni 

chipi'lairo.    The  island  formerly  contained  the  other  musicians  of  Greece.     AmiHi: 

nine  citifs,  for  the  most  part  in  a  fl<»urish-  thes»»,  the  most  distinguished  were  Ariix: 

ing  condition ;  amonjr  them,  Mitylene.  Pyr-  of  Methymna,  and  Teqwinder  of  AntriM. 

rha,  Methymna,  Arishn,  Kressus  and  An-  Alca?us  "and  Sappho  were  cst<?einetl  tbt* 

lissa:  at  i»n'Sont,  120  villajres  an*  enu-  first  in  Ivric  jioetiy.     Pittncus  (one  of  ibr 

menitod.     Lesbos  was  originally  inhabitod  seven  wis«i  men),  "the  phila»iophers  Tlieo- 

by  iEolians,  who  fornKMl  a  poworlul  de-  phrasnis   luid    Theoplianes    (the    bo^orr. 

mocracy  from  an  insignificant  monarchy,  friend  of  the  great  Pompey),  and  the  hi^ 

They  atlorwanls  made  gn-at  concjnests  on  torians  Ilellanicus,  Myrtilus,   &c.,  wen* 

thccontineut  and  former  territory  of  Troy,  also  natives  of  this  island.     It  i^-as  otVn 

and  even  resisted   the  Athenians  them-  chosen  os  a  ploce  of  residence  l»y  di^in- 
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foreigners.  Epicurus  and  Aristotle  characteristir ;  and,  at  six  years  of  agr,  ho 
here.  could  sketch,  from  pprolloction,  and  with 
IE,  John,  a  distingiiinhcd  Scotch  grout  arciirary,  the  likmrns  of  any  prr- 
,  niatliematioian  and  natural  plii-  son  whom  he  was  in  tlic  habit  of  ^^o(>ing. 
r,  pmfi»asor  of  natural  philosophy  At  the  age  of  13,  ht^  was  taken  from 
iivcrsityofEdinbur«^,  isthcautJior  school,  and  plac(*d  as  an  a)>prrnti(*c  with 
upouri  scientific  woii^  of  gnwtval-  Mr.  S.  F.  Bradfortl  of  JPhikidelphin, 
nonff  them  arc  his  Inquiry  into  the  bookseller ;  but,  though  he  scrupulously 
and  Propagation  or  Float  (8va,  fulfilled  tlie  duties  of  his  siniaciou,  hU 
Elements  of  Geometrj',  Gconietri-  heart  was  witli  his  pencil,  and  almost  ev- 
ilysis,  and  Plane  Trigonometry  eiy  leisure  moment  was  indefatig;ibly  do- 
Account  of  Experiments  and  In-  votcnl  to  his  favorite  pnreuit.  It  wiis  liis 
Its  defiending  on  the  Relation  of  practice,  ailer  seeing  a  ))lay,  to  make  little 
leat  and  Moisture ;  Philosophy  of  water-color  drawings  of  tlie  principal  per- 
jlic  (18171;  and  various  i)a])ers  in  fonners  hi  dieir  n'speetive  characters.  He 
c  jouniais.  He  has  likewisj?.  in-  was  much  stnick  with  Cooke's  pentona- 
seveial  curious  and  valuable  phi-  tion  of  Richard,  and,  leaving  the  house  as 
ral  instniments.  His  differential  soon  as  the  tragedy  was  over,  he  com- 
neter  is  an  important  acrpiiMtion  menced  a  small  sketch  of  the  gilVfl  and 
cs.  (See  Themwmder.)  His  elec-  eccentric  actor  in  this  his  most  celebrated 
he  professorship,  for  which  he  was  |iart ;  luid,  when  the  family  came  home 
date,  did  not  succeed  without  a  (having  staid  to  see  the  farce),  diey 
altercation  b'tween  the  members  found  the  drawing  nearly  completed.  All 
niversity,  and  some  of  the  divines  th«'se  drawings  of  the  jierfoniiers  were 
*hurch  of  Scotland,  who  o))posed  entirely  fnim  memory-.  The  fortunate 
lie  on  account,  as  they  alleged,  of  little  sketcli  of  Cooke  in  Richard  was 
5  a  sceptic  in  religious  matters.  Mr.  much  udniinMl  and  talked  of.  The  jn- 
vas  one  of  the  coniribuiors  to  the  venile  artist  (who  wjis.  then  but  U\)  ne- 
rgh  Review,  and  the  Supplement  to  came  inuriediately  an  object  of  notice, 
vdopn'dia  Britanmca.  The  author  and  he  was  consequently  enabled  to  ac- 
re  Letters  says  of  Mr.  Leslie,  "  He  complisli  his  anient  desire  of  adopting  a 
f  fat,  heavy  figure  of  a  man,  with-  profession  which  he  preferred  to  all  oth- 
ch  more  appearance  of  strength  ers,  and  of  seeking  in  Euroi)e  those  oppor- 
activit}' ;  ami  yet  by  no  means  a  tunitif.>s  of  improvement  which  were  not 
•lookhig  ]>erson.  flis  face  is  one  to  be  found  in  America.  Mr.  Bradford 
It  first  sight,  you  would  pronounce  generously  gave  up  his  indentures,  and 
erely  a  coarsen  one,  but  in  which,  Mr.  Sully,  with  his  usual  kindness,  di* 
fonned  to  whom  it  belongs,  you  lected  his  first  essay  in  oil — a  small  head 
>  loss  to  discover  a  thousand  marks  from  one  of  the  oKI  masters.  Shortly 
^us  intellect,  and  fiuicy  too.  Of  afler  his  arrival  in  I^ondon,  he  sent  to 
t  quality,  indeed,  his  eyes  an*,  at  Philadelphia  his  first  orijrinal  oil-pietun^, 
till  to  overflowing.  In  the  midst  William  of  Dclominc,*  from  the  l^ay  of 
fombre  gravity  of  his  usual  lcM)k,  the  Last  Minstrel.  Since  that  time,  ho 
re  alwa}*s  little  flashes  of  enthiisi-  has  lived  constantly  in  Europi\  his  en- 
aking  through  the  cloud ;  and,  in  gagenients  never  having  allowed  him  to 
pect,  he  forms  a  striking  contnist  imy  even  a  transient  visit  to  the  country 
calm,  tranquil  unifonnity  of  Mr.  of  which  he  has  always  considered  hini- 
*8  physiognomy  and  deportment."  s<»lf  a  citizen,  notwithstanding  the  circum- 
lE,  CMiark*s  Rriljert,  was  l>orn  in  stance  of  his  birth  having  tidcen  place  in 
,  October  10,  l/JM,  of  AuHTicnn  England,  lie  has  lieen  some  years  an 
both  of  whom  wrn*  natives  of  acafleiniciau,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  di- 
id,  to  which  pnivinee  his  gn-at-  late  on  the  success  which  has  attended 
ther,  Robert  Leslie,  had  emigniti'd  his  professional  care«T,  Among  the  most 
'Otland  soon  alter  the  n»lM»llion.  in  distinguished  pnxluctions  of  his  pencil, 
The  family  rrtunied  to  Pliiladel-  are  May  Day  in  the  reign  of  Eli/alieth ; 
hen  Chari»rs  l^ie  was  about  five  Slender  courting  Anne  Pagrj ;  liuly  Jan«^ 
d,  and  long  Ix^tnre  that  pericnl  he  (jivy  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  crown ; 
'cn  (!Xtraonlinary  indications  of  a  Sancho  n'lating  his  adventun-s  to  tlie 
"or  painting.  His  first  attempts  duchess,  and  Falstaff  dining  at  Page's 
n  the  slat<r,  and  ^vere  generally  house.  The  picture  wliich,  according  to 
itations  of  horses  and  soldiers,  custom,  he  presented  to  the  royal  acod- 
courve,  but  strikingly  spirited  and  •  Now  in  the  acotk-my  cf  Philadclj  i:ia. 
VII.              44 
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nmy   on    being   elected    a   member,   is  him  more  slowlv  and  cnielly.     Leascpi 

Catharine  of  Arragon,  after  her  divorce  thus   escaped     the   swonl,   rcuimed   t*> 

from  licnry  VIII.      His  iwrtmit  of  sir  Fnuice,  and,  after  the  uuiou  of  Tiucaiiy 

Walter  Scott,  iminte*!  for  Mr.  Ticknor  of  witli  the  empire,  wbb  a|^ujted  sub-pn- 

lioston,  is  considered  an  exc4;llent  like-  feet  in  Sienna,  where  he  renuuned  till  tlK 

iie,^  restomtion,  when  he  was  removed  in  t!:-.- 

Liir^pi:fA8SE.    (See  Espinasse.)  same  capacity  to  Lambez. 

I.ESSEPS,    John    Baptiste    liurthelcmi,  Lessino,  (jotthold  Ephraim,  one  of  \h^.• 


car^HT.    For  five  years,  he  was  vice-coii-  ture,  and  whose  language  is  a  model  ut' 

sul  in  Petersburg,  where  his  father  hud  German  prose,  was  remarkable   for  tie 

previously  ]M*rformed    the   functions  of  vensatility  of  his  gi^uius.      Leasing  wu 

French  consul-general.    In  coiis^^quence  bom  Januaiy  22,   17%),  at   Kamentz,  a 

of  the  recommendation  of  tli«;  minister  (»f  town  in  Up|ier  Liuatia.      Ills  lather.  & 

war,  the  duke  of  Castries,  tlie  king  of  strict  Lutheran  deigyman,  ffa\-e  him  hi* 

France  appointed  him  inter[)ret(fr  u*  the  first  religious  instruction.     Id  1741,  Lt  :*- 

expedition  of  Laiierouse.     On  his  arrivul  sing  ^vas  sent  to  the  school  at  Mei«i:z^ 

on  the  coast  of  Kamtscliatkn,  he  received  where  he  studied  Greek,  Latin  and  maifa- 

orders,  September  2^,  1787,  to  leave  the  ematics  with  great  success.     In  1746,  he 

frigate  LMstrolalK*  (La{j6rouse's  vessel),  in  entered    the   university  of   Lcipsic,   but 

order  to  convey  to  France,  by  land,  the  could  never  be  induced  to  devote  himsell' 

accounts  and  journals  of  the  thus  fur  sue-  to  a  strict  routine  of  prescribed  study, 

cessful  voyage  of  die  navigator.    Under  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  seieiil 

great  tlifiicultios,  I.K»8eps  travelleil,  in  the  young  men,  afterwards  distin^piished  io 

roughest  season  of  the  year,  from  Kamt-  literature ;  and,  in  connexion  with  a  fiieDii 

KCihutka  to  Petersburg,  wherry  he  gave  his  named  Wetsse,  he  transkued  the  Hanni- 

pajwrs  to  the  FnMich  ambasssulor,  count  Inl  of  Marivaux,  and  pre|)ared  for  the 

S^gtir,  and  hastened  to  Paris,  to  render  to  stu^    a    dramatic    perfomiaucc    be^ 

th;;  king  mon;  miimte  verinil  information,  whik; .  he    was   at    school.      This   w:^^ 

Ap|K*arina:,  in  compliance  with  the  desire  brought  forward    bv  a    stage    direclr«■^< 

ofl^HiisXVI,  in  the  Kamtschatkan  dress  namrnd  Neuber,  wiUi  whom   he  was  a^- 

wiiM'h  he  had  hniught  home,  Lcsscps  wus  quaintecL    Actors  were  at  that  time  co.:- 

lor  some  time  th()  object  of  ciiriosity  to  siilrred    as    vagabonds,  and    liis    faiLi'r. 

the  whole  coiut.      The  monarch  siil>s(>-  much  distressed  at  his  son^s  mode  of  blV, 

(|iu*iitly  aj)point(rd   Iiiin  consul  in  Cron-  ordered  him  to  return  home.     Hrn^  li'- 

KUidt,  after  which  he  discharged  the  s<une  wrote  his  Anacreontics,  though  wine  aiid 

iiJli«M'  in  Petersburg,  where  he  rrniained  love  were  little  akin  to  the  sobriety  of  Li" 

till    1812,    when    \a|K)kMin    made    him  situation.    In  17«50,  l^issiug  went*  to  IVr- 

inienilant  at  Moscow.     After  the  change  lin,  wht;ro  he  contributed  to  several  [*■■ 

of  government  in   1^14,  ho  was  s«.'nt  by  rioilicids,  and  attracted  some  attention  b) 

l^ouis  XVni,  as  dutrge  traJfaireSi  to  Lis-  his  correspondence  with  Voltaire,  ot'ca- 

hnii.    L<^ss<'f>s  iiiLs  published  a  journal  of  sioned  by  Kichicr,  Voltairc*s  atmuiuenaiN 

his  tnivt^ls   and   observations    in   Kamt-  having  shown  him  a  cony  of    Voliair\-'s 

s(*l)atka  and  Siberia  ('2  vols.,  17(H)).  I'ie  de  Charles  X//,  bef(>re  it  was  pu':*- 

Lrsskps,  John  liaptiste  de,  born  1774,  lislunl.     In  compliance  with  the  niixif-Ki- 

subpn>fect    of   l^imlK?/,   n-niarkable    for  wishes    of  his    (MirentiS    he    then    wi-nt 

his   adventUH's,  in   1790,  emi^'mted,  and  to  Wittenberg,  and  applied  himself,  wii-i 

wrvod    as    a    common     M>Klier     under  his  younger   brother,  ver>*  diligentlv  :  ■ 

(/on(lt'>.     In  cons^Mpientro  of  tiic  amnes-  his  studies.     At  this  time,  he  translatci 

ty  aftbrded   by  Honaparte    to  emigrants,  lluarte's(([.  v.)  Trial  of  \Vits,mid  wroioa 

he  ivuinu'd,  and  followed  a  n.^lation  to  critique  on  KIoi)st(M*k*s  Messiah.    In  17>>. 

Kgypt,  l>eranie  Fn-nch  consul  in  Aloxan-  he  relumed  to  Herlin.  and  wrx>t«?the  li'.vi»- 

dria,  and  acquin'd  many  friemls  by  his  inI  articles  in  V«>sss  Gazette.     In  1755,  iw 

humanity  and  benevolence,lK}thamon,irt)ie  wrote  his  trap^dy  of  Sarah  Saxii|isoit,uL 

natives  and  his  countr^'men.     ]^*intr  taken  Poisilani.     In  the  same  year,  he  set  out  on 

prisoner  soon  after  by't he  A rnauts,  he  was  a  tour,  with  Mr.  Winkler,  a  mercliant; 

drag^'d  to  the;  market  to  \v)  inunlenid,  but,  in  consequence  of  thtr  bn^akiiig  out 

when  a  native,  to  whom  he  had  once  n'n-  of  the  si»ven  years*  war,  they  only  pn>- 

den>d  a  ser\'ice,  took  him  fn)m  his  assail-  crixled  to  lloiiand.     In  1757,  in  counex- 

ants,  on  pretence  of  a  wish  to  s;icrilice  ion   with  Nicolai  and    Mendel:w)hii,  ke 
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:he  Librarv  of  Bclles-LcnFrp.    Ifr*  oiicounterRd  dp8tn)y(Hl  hU  peace,  and  he 

rhis  Virginia,  whicli  was  sub-  died  February  15,  1781.    IIih  complete 

completed  under  the  naitio  of  wurks  werepiiblisbpdatl)eriin(177]^Beq.); 

Croleotti,  and  is  much  tlic  inotA  aiiothf-r  edition  (Berlin,  171M),Heq. 30^*018.1; 

:ely  finished    of  his   work;*.      In  to  which  mum  lie  added  Iiis  Comespond- 

L<es«ing    became    a    member    of  once,  in  2  yoIh.  (Kcrliii,  17f>8) ;  a  new  edi> 

a1  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  tion  apiieared  at  Berlin  (1H24),  in  34  voIk; 

in  after  bi-came  serretary  to  Kon-  a  pocket  edition  haj*  been  published  ut 

uienzien,  in  Breslau,  wrott;  Xftn-  the  same  pkicc   since   1b2r>.      LcssingV 

BamJudniy  a  military  cometh',  and  Thoughts  and  Opiiiionji,colkM:!ted  and  e\- 

yeoon,  or  On  the  f  Jmits  of  Poe-  plaimni  from  his  Writings  by  F.  Schlegel, 

Painting,  and  began  deei>er  re-  appeared  at  lAupaic  (1»)4,  3  vols.),    lli^ 

s  into  philosophical  and  theological  brother,  K.  U.  Lessiiig,  miblisihed  an  ac- 

«,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  tbi-  count  of  hi^  life  (Berlin,  1703,  2  vols.), 

lis  inclination  for  games  of  hazanl  LESTOcq,  John  Hermaini ;  a  favorite  of 

iian  previouslv.     In  17<i5,  he  once  tht*  Russian  emfin'ss  Elizal^eth,  twice  ele- 

iiumed  to  Berlin,  to  devote  hiniiielf  vate<l  by  fortune  to  be  twice  precipitatcMl 

!>  the  sciences  ;  but,  unaccustomed  from  his  high  honora.    l^iostocq  was  boni 

dentary  a  life,  he  is  said  to  have  in  Hanover,  in  1603,  of  French  |>an^iits 

the  plan  of  putting  himself  at  the  who  had  fled  from  the  n'ligious  |)cn9ecu- 

f  a  comiNuiy  of  strolling  playerN.  tions  of  Louis  XIV.     He  studied  surgen' 

all  not  ther(*fore  Ix*  suqirisetl  to  under  his  father,  went  to  Russia,  then  a 

n,iR  17()7,  in  Hamburg,  whither  the  good  firld  for  men  of  talents,  and  entered 

ton  of  the  theatre  had  invited  him  the  senice  of  Peter  the  Cjrcat,  as  a  aur- 

favorable  terms.    While  there,  he  g«*on,  and  enjoyeil  his  entire  confidencre. 

lis  Dramaiurgte  :  but  a  misunder-  A  Midden  change  in  tlir  eni)K>ror*s  dispo- 

g  with  his  employ  ens  and  the  in-  sitiouh  towards  him  took  place,  and  l^es- 

of  the  actors,  renderetl  his  resi-  t(K:*],  without  knowing  the    cause,  wa:* 

it  Hamburg  disagreeable.     At  the  iMUiished  to  Kasan.    Catharine  I  recalkMl 

ime  l)egan  his  dispute,  or  it  may  him  ailer  the  death  of  l*etc;r,  and  gave 

)ro|)cr1y  l)e  called    quarrel,    with  him  the  place  of  surg(*on  at  the  court  of 

f].  V.)     Dissatisfied  with  his  situ-  her  daughter  Kli/abeth.   Entirely  demoted 

II'  now  detennine<l  to  go  to  Italy,  to  the  interests  of  his  mistn*ss,  he  oftered 

ill  adviiiit.'igeons  ndt-r  of  the  place  her  his  assistance  in  gaining  possession  of 

irian  at  Woltenbiittel  changiHl  his  the  crowii,  after  the  deadi  of  Peter  II  ; 

>n.    The  little  court  of  Bnmswick  hut  his  daring  plans  were  then  rejected, 

•n  almost  the  only  one  in  Gennany  Eleven  yeanii  later  (1740),  when  the  youth 

fostenMl  German  literatun^ :  the  oth-  of  Ivan,  and  the  regency  of  his  motlicr 

fnied  their  attention  to  the  French.  Anne^  again  prcsentnl  an  opportunity,  hit* 

),  he  left  Hamburg.     In  die  libmr>'  advice  was  adopted.  The  active  and  politic 

Ifenbfittel,  he  discovered  the  MSi^.  I>*8tocq    guided    the    daring   enterprise. 

exaubstantiator    Berengarius    of  never,  even  in   moments  of  the  greatest 

in  which  he  refutes  the  work  of  danger,  losing  his  presi-nce  of  mind,  and, 

itubstantialor  lM)imiicu3,   He  also  November  ^iM,  174I,  Eli/alieth  ascended 

icd  some  theological  trf^atistn*,  uii-  the  throne.    The  new  cmpn'ss  made  him 

*  title  of  Wolfenbutlel  Fmgments  her  privy  counsellor,  antl  chi«*f  physician, 

unknown  Author,  which  invoU'ed  and  dirertor-general  of  medical  institu- 

a  theological  war.      In  1775,  he  tions.    The  king  of  Pokm<l  created  him 

>  Vienna,  liaving  received  an  invi-  count,  and  sent  bun  his  miniature  to  be 

o  that  city,  and  accoinpanii^d  prince  worn  in  his  button-hole,  like  an  order, 

d  of  lininswick  to  Italy,  which  hn  In  compliance  with  the  wishf^iof  the  cm- 

ig  desired  to  see.   He  leiHicrmany  press,  Lestocq  was  obligi'd  to  interfere  in 

tl,  but  returned  the  same  year :  and  adainii  foreign  to  his  proiince.    This  cir- 

ological  disputes  in  which  he  wa.s  cumsttuice,  and  llie  fniukness  of  his  cbar- 

id,  now  be(*ame  so    acrimonious,  acter,  increased  the  number  of  his  ene- 

wos  pro|M)sed,  at  Wolfenbiittel,  to  mies,  who  succeeded  in  exciting  the  suf^ 

his  writings  to  a  strict  censonship.  picions  of  the  empress.     I.,estocq  was  ar- 

tthaii  tlie  Wise,  fn)m  its  siip|ioseil  rested  in  174^,  and  confined  in  the  for- 

NIB  tendency,  arkled  to  tin*  tien'C-  tn'w  of  St.  Petereburg  fur  trial.    At  first, 

■  the  controversj'.   As  a  poem,  it  is,  he  Iwre  this  changi?  of  cimimstanctw  willi 

opinion,  much  the  finest  that  he  cheerfulneiv  and  calmni*w  ;  but  when  he 

itten.    Tlif'  persecuiir>TiH  whii'li  h**  was  to  be  subjected  to  the  rack,  he  con- 
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fcfitivd  himself  guilty.     He  was  deprived  repiitatiou  \viu»  not  completely  establulkHi 

of  tdl  his  hoiiOR»  aiui  estates,  and  buiiUhed  till  he  liad  executed  bis  paintings  for  tL<' 

to  Uglihfch,    ^vliere    he    remained  three  CartliUKian  mouastei^'  in   Parisw     In  ^ 

yc;irts  and  then  to  UHtjiig- Veliki,  where  he  pictures,  he  delineated  (lG4i.) — l&'il),tiy 

wad  ill  prisjon  nine  years.    His  thinl  wife,  prineipd  scenes  in  the  lilc  of  St.  Bruau. 

Miiria  Auroni,  nhared  the  fate  of  her  hiis-  the  founder  of  the  order.     LathopiipUic 

liand  \vith  an  exemplary  finnne!i^<.    When  sketches  of  this  work  were  published  a: 

Peter  HI  ascended  the  throne,  Lcstocq  Paris,  in  1822  and  23.    In  1G50,  he  paiu:- 

was  restored  to  his  honors     Catharine  li  ed,  tor  tlie  corporation  of  goldsniitlbs  th«> 

c4)ntinu(Ki  his  [>en8ion  without  his  olHc^^s.  preaching  of  the  apostle  Paul  at-Ephc^ib. 

He  died  in  17U7.  This  iNiiuting  was  presented  to  the  churrh 

1jEstr.v>oe,  sir  Roger,  a  ])olitical  parti-  of  Notre-Dame,  and  was  exhibited  auiiu- 

san  and  Of)ntroven<ialjst,  was  the  youngest  ally  on  tlie  first  of  May.     His  next  woib 

son  of  sir  Hammond  Lestrange,  knight,  were  a   Magdalen  and  a   St.  Lawn^nc'*. 

of  Huiistanton-hall,   Norfolk,  where  he  and,  in  1651,  two  scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 

was  horn  in  U>1G.    His  father,  being  a  Martin,  &c.  Among  the  inoHt  dLstingutfli- 

zeidous  royalist,  brought  up  his  son  in  the  ed  of  his  later  wori^  ore  some  mytliolugi- 

same  princii>los.    At  tlic  age  of  22,  he  cal  scenes  in  the  hotel  Lanibcit  relatJoc 

attended  Charit.'s  I  in  his  expedition  into  to  Cupid   and  the   Muses  witli  A{m)11u. 

Scotland,  and  laid  a  ])lan  for  surprising  Ai\«T  completing  this  woiic,  be  died, in  tbr 

lA'nn,  but  biMUg  detected  with  th«'  king  s  38t}i  yeai'  of  his  age.     InceMuaiit  loil,  Mid 

commission  in  his  |)oeket,  he  was  tried  by  the   jealousy  of  his  cunipaitious  in  an. 

a  court  martial,  as  a  spy,  and  condemned.  bn>ught  him  to  his  grave.    His  couutr}- 

He  was,  however,  respited  from  time  to  men  call  him  the  Frtnch  i2apAad, audit 

time,  until  he  had  lain  m  prison   four  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  liaa  gnat  utr- 

years,  when,  by  the  connivance  of  his  it.  H  is  conceptions  are  noble  and  elerati-d: 

gaoler,  he  made  his  esca(>e  to  the  conti-  his  com|H)sition  is  simple,   canfful,  aiiti 

ncuL     On  the  dissolution  of  the  lung  par-  well  arranged  ;  the  drawing  is  conect,iu 

liamtMit,  he  returned  home.    On  tlie  res-  good  taste,  and  proves  his  diligent  study 

toration,  he  was  made   licenser    of  the  of  die  antique  and  of  tbe   great  Italian 

press — a  prolituhle  ix>st.    In  l()6Ji,  he  set  masters,    iwuticnlarly    of  Rapbai*!  :  hJ* 

up  tlie  Public  Intelligencer,  which  he  ths-  draper}*  is  artfully  dis)ioaod,  and  exM-uitti 

continued  on  the  de&iign,  then  concerttMl,  with  gnjat  truth.'  His  figures  are  full  c. 

of  i)ul)lislHng  a  London  Gazette,  the  first  animation  and  character ;  the  pcisitions  in- 

nimilMT  of  which  apjK'ared  Fehnian'  4,  various,  and  free  from  manner.    He  dia^ 

the 


ures 

ohIig(;d  to  give  up  the  Obsenator, l>ecausi^  sometimes  renders  his  pic 

he  could  not  nf^yee  with  James,  who  had  form,  and  occasionally  they  have  too  murh 

knighted  him,  in  the  doctrine  of  tolera-  ornament.      That  Lesueur  shoukl  haT«> 

tion,  although  he  had  written  in  favor  of  reached  so  great  excellence,   is  the  niorv 

the  dispensing  power.     His  deuih  to<ik  renuirkid>le,  as  he  had  never  been  out  rt 

place  in  1704,  at  the  ag<»  of  88,  his  fucidties  France,  hardly  even  out  of  Paris,  and  bud 

having  lx*com(^  impaired  soniti  years  be-  cons<>qucntly  formed    himself  afler  ih*- 

fore.     He  was  the  author  of  a  gn*at  num-  few   models  of  the  ancient   art  and  tlu' 

her  of  })olitical  tmets,  full  of  coarse  and  ludian  school  to  be  found  thert* .     He  hal 

Tirulent  abuse,  and  in  a  style  so  rude  and  studied  Raphael  chiefly  through  llie  en- 

vulgtu-,  that  he  was  regarded  bv  Grangiir  gravings  of  Mark  Antony.    Lesueiu*,  fK»ri 

as  one  of  the  gn^at  corruptors  of  the  Eng-  his  education,  may  be  eonsiden?d  as  ih*' 

lish  language.     Lestrange  tnuislattjd  Jow-  tnie  representative' of  the  Frtmch  schwii : 

phus  (his    Iw-st  work),   Cicero's    Offices,  for   Poussin,  who  was  a  8U|K*rior  arti>T 

S<'neca\s    MoraJs,     Quevedo's     Visions,  U'loiigs  more  to  the  Italians  than  to  th' 

^^'  French.   His  mild  and  ingenuous  diarif 


father,  a  statuar},  and  was  arterwiutls  j)lac-  ions  of  the  day,  prevented  him  from  en- 

ed  at  the  achoo]  of  Simon  Vouet,  the  tnie  joying  tlie  reputation  which  was  jus^lf 

founder  of  the  French  school  of  painting,  due  him  in  his  lifetime. 
H»s  soon  distingiiislied  hiriisiir  by  sevend         I^esueir,  Jean  Haptiste,  a  musical  cou>- 

piece<»  in  the  true  Italian  style  ;  but  his  poser,  a  descendant  of  the  great  paiaw 
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ade  director  of  music  in  the  cathc-  rant  or  forcctfiil  of  iviiat  lie  said,  iinine> 
t  Seez  and  Dijou,  and,  in  1784,  in  diately  sinks  into  tlie  same  state  of  sleep, 
ircli  of  the  Innocents,  at  Paris.  In  It  is  considered  as  an  imperfect  apoplexy, 
LI  opposition  to  several  candidates,  and  is  mostly  sj'mptomatir. 
nyed  the  place  of  master  in  the  ca-  Lkthe  ;  a  river  of  the  lower  regions, 
of  Paris,  and  his  elevated  and  im-  celebrated  in  ancient  mythology,  whot<e 
e  compositions,  no  less  than  the  ex-  water  hod  the  i>owit  of  making  tiie  souLs 
manner  in  which  lie  led  the  or-  of  the  de|>arted,  who  drank  of  it,  forget  all 
,  mode  him  a  rniivciwl  tavorite.  their  snflerings  on  eartli.  Tliosc  spints,  in 
?ii  inclinations,  and  the  advice  of  particular,  drank  of  it,  who  were  destined 
ni,  induced  him  to  compose  for  the  to  return  to  the  upper  world  in  new 
.  Telemachus  was  his  first  opera,  bodies,  in  onler  to  torget  tlie  pleasures 
was  brought  for^^-ard  with  creat  enjoyed  in  Elysium, 
s  in  tlie  theatre  Fe}'deau.  In  1788,  Leto.  (See  Lcdona.) 
ir  rcflgned  his  place  at  Notre-Dame,  Letter  or  ATTon.M:v.  (See  Momey.) 
might  devote  his  time  to  theatrical  Letter  of  Mart,  or  of  Marque  ;  a 
and  lived,  till  1702,  with  his  friend  commission  granted  to  the  commander  of 
Ltron  Bochanl  de  Clmmpagnv,  in  a  merchant  shi]i,  or  privateer,  to  cruise 
house  he  applied  himself  so  lalK)ri-  against  and  muke  prizes  of  the  enemy's 
that  his  host,  anxious  for  his  health,  s}ji|)s  and  vessels,  either  at  sea  or  in  tlieir 
not  allow  him  lights  for  more  than  harbiirs,  under  pretiMice  of  making  re- 
e  night.  Lesueur  was  at  that  time  prisals  for  injuries  received.  Tlie  ship 
d  in  writing  his  o])ero  La  Cavimt :  so  commissiioned  is  ali<o  called  a  Utter 
rht,  his  light  went  out,  and,  unable  of  mart  or  marque. 
ire  any  interruption,  he  lay  on  the  Letters.  (See  7)fpts,  and  H'riiing,) 
icforethe  fire,  and  rontiiiued  to  Letter-Writi.xu.  Among  the  Icttcre 
>y  the  feeble  light  afforded  by  a  few  celebrated  hi  French  literature  are  those 
of  wood,  until  he  was  found  in  that  of  madunie  de  Sovigne,  Ninon  de  Len- 
in tlie  next  morning,  by  Mr.  Cham-  clos,  Bal)et,  Rarine,  Voltaire,  and  tlio  col- 
Afler  ^'arious  disap[K)intments,  he  lection  of  Hielielet ;  in  English  literature, 
succeeded,  in  I/IQ,  in  intriKlueing  the  letters  of  James  liowel,  sir  William 
era  on  the  stage,  which  met  with  Temple,  Addison,  Poi)e,  Swifl,  Boling- 
«it  brilliant  applause.  On  Chenier's  broke,  lady  Montague,  Chesterfield,  Gray 
ition,  ho  ^\'as  made  professor  of  mil-  and  Cowimt,  are  celeiiruted  ;  in  Italian, 
he  national  institute,  and  wrote  sev-  thast?  of  Manu/io,  Ltidovico  Dolce,  car- 
eces  of  music  for  festivals,  during  diiial  Beiiibo,  I^'iitivoglio,  lieniiurdo  Tas- 
iC  of  the  republic  ;  was  aflc^nvards  so,  tho«'  collectwl  by  Lud.  Dolce  and  An- 
cd  by  intrigue,  but  again  restonMl  nilwil  Cnro,  those  of  Pietro  Aretino,  Al- 
najwrte.  In  171»^J,  he  composed  carotti  and  Gas|mn»  Gozzi  ;  in  German 
tt  FirginU,  the  Death  of  Adnm,  literatun',  the  letters  of  I^'&«iiig,  Winckel- 
»  Bards.  This  last  and  finest  work,  mann,  Klnpstock,  Wiclnnd,  Gellert,  Wei»- 
cli  the  eomjioser  apjK-ars  to  have  se,  Jacobi,  Gar^'e,  Abbt,  Stnr/,  .Gleini, 
up  the  verj-  spirit  of  0««ian,  de-  Hiirger,  Lielitenberg,  J.  von  Mi'illcr,  Ma- 
Napoleon  to  such  a  degree,  that  ihisson,  &e.  Boliiigbroke  made  use  of 
le  him  cliap<*I -master  at  the  Tuile-  the  epistnlaiy  form  for  treating  philo60|>h- 
mfenvd  on  him  the  onler  of  the  le-  ieal  subjects  (for  instance,  the  study  of 
\  honor,  and  pn^senttrd  liini  a  gold  hision*),  and  Richanlsoii  applied  ittonov- 
»ox,  with  ibt^  inscription  "  The  els.  The  Gentiniis  also  have  didactic  Ict- 
>r  of  the  Fn*neh  to  the  author  of  ters  by  Mendelssohn,  Jacobi,  Herder,  J. 
nls."  Lesueur  wrotr,  hi  coimexion  von  iftiiller  niid  J.  G.  MiiUer,  In  tlie 
'lierubini, Mehnl,  T Jingle  and  Kignl,  Fn.Mich  as  will  ns  the  Italian  literatures 
irk  published  by  Cutel  (18 HI),  »S*ijr  letters  ffirm  a  ver}'  considerable  branch, 
ncipts  lUmentairts  de  Musiqut,  He  and  large  collretionsof  them  exist,  among 
Tote  Ksitai  8ur  la  Miisvpie  sarrev  which  art^  tho  following:  Ldtres  Aifto- 
aiid />//r(j?  et  liipome  a  OaUlard^  nyuc^  (14  vols.,Hague,l(%fS — 1608, 12  mo.); 
>pera  de  la  Mart  tMdamy  it  mr  plu-  Lctircs  higtoriques  et  galantespar  Madame 
Points  dTlUit^  relati/s  aux  Ms  tt  de  Moytr  (li  v«>ls.,  Utrecht,  1713,  lQmo.\ ; 
ittrts  (IHOl  |.  lAttres  edif antes  et  curituscs,  krittM  tus 
HAJLOT  'Utharfcvs.  i\:mi  >•;?..  forget-  Missions  itrangires  (^  p**^^  *"  38  volsn 
44' 
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Paris,  1717 — 177C,  12ino.;  new  cditios,  I^ucjethioss.    (See  •^6tfio.) 

2G  vols.,  Puns,  1780— 178:),  13ino. ;  also  Leuchtkitbero  ;  a  lordship  (before  1806 

in  2(3  vols.,  Toulouse,  1810—1812,  12nio.,  a  laiulgraviate,  witli  u  priDcdly  title,  aaJ 

and  an  atlui*) ;   JSouvelles  Lcitres  idif.  (G  a  scut  and  vote  in  the  diet),  atuated  io 

Tols^  Paris,   1819);    Lettre^   serUusts  et  the  ancient  Nordgau,  ou  the  river  Nah,  ic 

hadincs  (12   vol&,  Hague,  1729 — 1740) ;  tlie  U^per  Palatinate,  in  the  Ba%'ariaD  cir- 

Lettres  Juives  (6  vols.,  Amsterdam,  173() ;  eh'  ol   Regcn.    ft  comprises  84  aqiurr 

new  edition,  i7 Al)  i  Ldtres  cabaUiMiques  miles,  with  5300  inhabitants.    PfreiiuhiLi 


ian  coWections,  ose  Ldterevulearididivtr'  with  the  nrinci]>a1ity  of  Eicbstadt,  hdd 

si  nohilissimi  Huomini  el  eccelwiiissimi  In-  immediate!^'  of  the  crown.    EuseuetDok 

gegni  (3  vol&,  Venice,  1564,  also  1567) ;  the  title  ot    duke  of  Leuchtenben;  lod 

Lettere  d'Uomini  illustrij  che  fiorirono  nd  made  over  to  the  crown  of  Ba\*ana  the 

Pnncipio  del  Sec.  XFU  (Venice,  1744) ;  5,000,000  of  fhmcs,  which  the  kingoftbf 

Letltre  Sanen  sopra  le  Belle  Arti  (3  vols..  Two  Sicilies  was  bound  to  pay  him  fer 

wjtli  engravings,  Venice  and  Rome,  1762  Iiis  Neapolitan  dotations.   Hiii  dotatioiu  in 

— 1786,  4to.).  tlie   Lombardo- Venetian    kingdoin  werr 

Lettuce  {laci\icasalica)\  a  smooth,  her-  given  up  to  Austria,  for  7,000,000,  and  bf 

baceous,  aimual  plant,  contauiiug  a  milky  retaineil  possession  of  those  in  the  Maii 

juice,  which  has  been  cultivated  from  i«-  of  Ancona,  the  income  of  wliich  is  eAi- 

niote  antiquity,  and  is  in  general  use  as  a  mated  at  850,000  francs  anuuallv.    TV 

salad.    Tlie  original  locality  is  unknown,  income  of  the  duke  (exclu»ve  oi  the  iu- 

The  stem  grows  to  the  height  of  al)out  tercsts  f)f  his  large  capital)  auiouul^  lu 

two  feet,  and  bears    small    pale-yellow  1,600,000  francs.     The  present  duke  Au- 

flowers  ;  the  inferior  leaves  an^  sessile,  gustus  was  born  December  0, 1810.    Hi." 

and  undulate  on  the  margin.    The  young  sister  Josephine,  bom  March  14, 1807,  t 

plant  only  is  eaten,  as  it  is  narcotic  and  crown-princess  of  Sweden  ;  Amelia,  bun: 

{)oisonous  when  in  flower.    Twenty  s|>e-  July  31,  1812,  ex-empress  of  tlie  firazik 

cies  of  lactuca  are  known,  from  various  There  are  several  other  children, 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  one  or  more  of        Leucippus  ;  the  founder  of  die  atooii'^ 

tiiem  inhabit  the  U.  States.  school  in  Greek  philosophy,  and  teacbii 

Leucadia   (at    [jn'sent,    Santa  Mauru,  of  Democritus.      By  some,  he  is  said  u> 

112  scjuare  miles,  17,500  inlial»jianti*) ;  an  have  been  a  native  of  Alxk'ni  ;  by  others 

island  belonging  to  the  republic  of  the  loni-  of  Elca ;  and  by  othens,  of  iIm^  island  M>^ 

:m  Islands  {i\,  v.),  on  the  western  roast  lus.     lb;   lived  500  years  B.  C.    His  it 

of  (ireece.    The  southern  extremity  (on  structer  was  Zeno  the  Eleatie.     To  aeid. 

wliich  stood  a  temple  of  Ai)ollo),  at  pres-  a  contest  between  reason  and  st'ii^dble  iv 

rnt  ca|h'  Ducato,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  perience,  which  had  Uvii  niiunly  cxciiiii 

caiHUil,  Leucas  (at  present,  St.  Maura),  wju<  by  tlu;  Eleatic  scluwd,  he  invented  hi»  s)s- 

called  by  the  Greeks  the  Ltucadian  rock,  tfin,   which   he  op{HJsed   to  that  of  'u^ 

J I  was  taujous  for  the  festival  anniiully  Eleatics.    The  more  ancient  Eleatics  d*"- 

celebrated  there,  luul  the  (so  called)  Leu-  nird  the  reality  of  motion,   vacuity  \A 

cadian  Itap.    At  every  festival,  a  criminal  space,  and  plurahty  of  matter,  reduolu; 

was  thrown  from  the  rock  into  the  sea,  as  all  that  exists  to  a  single,  eternal  and  iiii 

a  sin-otK.Tiii^%  loaded,  as  it  wen>,  with  all  niutabh^  sul>st;ince.      lAHicippuss  on  th- 

tJie  sins  of  the  people.    lie  wore  a  dress  contrary,  assumed  the  infinity  of  spar* 

of  feaihrrs,  and  even  living   birds  wen*  In  this  space,  there  are,  acconling  to  lii* 

fastene<l  to  hiiii,  so  that  he  generally  fell  views,  an   infinite    quantity   of   |)artick^ 

grnily,  without  much  injury,  into  the  deep,  of  matttrr,  too  minute  to  UJ  pt^rceirtibli' i 


disap{)ei 

rock,  to  froe  thcniselvos  from  tiie  tortures  Now,  these  atoms  move  from  etemilv  ir. 
of  unhappy  love.  It  is  said  that  some  infinite  space,  and,  by  dicir  miion  and  iii'p- 
tri»'d  it  more  than  once ;  but  the  unhappy    aration,  form  the  oriipn  and  end  of  diinp 
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all  the  atomi  arc  similar,  but  of  an  24.62  of  alumine,  and  21^  of  potarii. 

variety  of  shapes,  by  which  is  ex-  It  is  found  only  in  volcanic  und  trap  rockR 

the  variety  of  bodies  formed  by  The  lavas  of  Vctfuviiis  and  basalts  of  Italy 

Atoms  arc  moreover  distinguished  abound  with  it    It  is  especially  abundant 

'  local  situation,  and  the  order  in  between  Rome  and  Frescati 

they  are  compounded.    Situation  Leuco  ;  two  syllables  found  in  many 

ler  are  tlio  fundamental  properties  scientific  tenns  or  geograpliical  notne^, 

itoms  ;  from  their  union  and  scfm-  derived  ironi  the  Greek  ^ivk6s,  white, 

rise  properties  of  the  second  order  Leucothea.    {Sec  Ino,) 

tea  s€cundari(B)f  such  as  hordnesks  Leuctra  ;  a  village  in  Hccotia  (at  pnvu 

;,  color,  sound,  smell,  &c.    As  far  ent,  Livadia),  famoti;i<  for  the  great  battle 

)e  deduced  from  the  imperfect  no-  in  the  year  «}71  B.  C,  which  die  Theban 

lich  we  have,  Lcucippus  explained  Epamiuondas  won  over  tiie  S]>artan  king 

;in  of  tlie  worhi  by  tiie  motion  of  Cieombrutus,  thus  putting  an  end  to  tho 

in  the  following  manner: — From  sreat  influence  which  Sparta  had  exerted 

aity  of  atoms,  some  broke  loose,  for  several  centuries  over  all  Greece. 

;onmig confused, produced u  rotaiy  Leusde:!,  John;   a  celebrated  biblical 

by  means  of  wliicli,  similar  |)arti-  critic  and  theologian,  lioni  in   1634,  at 

re  assoriatcd  with  similar  {Nirticles,  Utrecht,  where  he  ufterwanls  obtoiued  tht^ 

10  dissimilar  were  re|)el]ed.    From  professorship  of  Hebrew,  with  tlie  repu- 

casarv  inequality  of  the  velocity  of  tatiou  of  being  one  of  the  most  erudite 

ies,  tlie  smaller  were  driven  to  the  scholars  and  able  divuies  of  the  age.    H«'- 

and  funned,  os  it  were,  an  enve-  published  a  new  edition  of  the  IxKiks  of 

>und  a  kernel.  The  gn)sser  bodies  tlie  Old  Testament,  ui  die  original  Ile- 

eovclope  sunk  do^iiwanls,  and,  by  brew  (ui  2  vols.,  8vo.)^  and  of  those  of  die 

iitual  collisions,  attenuated  the  en-  New,  in  Greek  and  Latin  (one  thick  12iiio.); 

The    bodies   tliut    sunk  down-  a  Hebrew  and  Latin  Lexicon ;  an  edition 

:ompose  the  earth  ;  the  enveloix*  of  Poole's  S>iioi)6is  (5  vols.,  fblio^ ;  Firrno 

as  finally  inflamed,  and  gave  nse  Sevtuofcinta   Jnierprttum;   Clavi$   Graea 

tars.     To  Are  he  ascribed  round  JVovt  JVstamenli;   Onomaatkon  Sacrum; 

The  atoms  comi>osiug  tlie  other  PhUoiogxu  Hthrtvua ;  PkQologus  Hebrtto- 

s — water,  air  and  earth — were  dis-  mixtua ;  Clama  Hebraiea  el  Phuologica  Vet. 

led  merely  by  magnitude.    Fire,  us  J^uL;  a  Hebrew  Psalter,  and  Commenta- 

t  subtile,  the  lightt^st  and  most  fluid  ries  on  the  Books  of  the  Prophets  Joel, 

,  he  made  the  soul  of  the  world,  Hosea,  and  Jonah.    Lcusden  died  in  his 

ciple  of  life,  sensation  and  thought,  native  city,  about  tlie  close  of  the  seven- 

Dst  moiiificaiions,  however,  accord-  teentli  centiir}'. 

«eucippus,  W(>re  not  always  found-  Leuthen  ;  a  village  in  Lower  Saxony, 

e  uatnn^  of  atoms,  but  merely  in  west  of  Breslau,  famous  on  account  of  a 

dc  of  their  aggregation.    The  in-  Iwttle  gained  here  by  Frederic  the  Great, 

d  substiinre  (consisting  of  [Kirticles  Dec.  5, 1757,  over  prince  Chiu-les  of  Lor- 

I    is  difliisc*d  through  the  whole  raine.    (See  Sewn  Yeara^  ff'ar.) 

Men  and  uHinials  inhale  it  with  Leuwenhoek,  Anthony ;  a  celebrated 

nospliert>,  and    hellC4^  hfe  ceas(>s  natural  philosopher,  bom  at  Ddfl,  in  Hol- 

le  end  of  respiration.    There   Ls  land,  in  IGXL    His  skill  in  grinding  opti- 

said  in  his  system  respecting  Uie  cal  glasses  leil  the  way  to  the  making  of 
:'  the  universe,  a  providence  or  microscopical  obw^nations,  which  pro- 
cured him  no  small  degn'e  of  fame.  He 
ITE,  or  Ampuigexe,  is  a  niinend  began  to  publish  an  account  of  his  dis- 
>ccun«  in  little  masses,  liavin^  the  coveries  in  the  Knglisli  Philosophical 
nee ofcnstals rounded  by  attntion;  Transactions,  in  1()73;  and  they  are  con- 
crystals  whose  fonii  Ls  that  of  die  tinned  from  No.  xciv  to  No.  ccelxxx  of  thn; 
liedroii,  api>ar«»ntly  with  cleavages  colltTdon.  In  1(580,  he  was  chosen  :i 
to  the  rhombic  tloderaliedron  ond  fellow  of  the  royal  society ;  und,  in  IGJ^, 
ic  latter  of  which,  being  tlie  most  he  entertained  the  czar  Peter  tlie  Gn*ui, 
of  the  two,  has  l)een  adoptetl  as  Uien  at  Deltl,  with  an  exhibition  of  hit> 
n  of  the  primar}'  crj'stal.    Colc»r  exi)eriments.    He  a^pcani  to  have  possed 

white:  translucent  ;*  lustre  vitre-  the  whole  of  his  life  at  his  native  place, 

icnire  conchoidal ;  specitir  pravit)*  devoting  his  time  to    microscopical  re- 

Beforo  dit:  bk»w-pi|)e  nione,  it  is  in-  searches,  chiefly  reUitingto  anatomy.    H«» 

with  lN>rux,  it  fusees  into  a  trans-  died  in  172^    A  Latin  translation  of  his 

glass.    It  cons'Lst-«  of  51175  silex,  woriu  m  the  Dutch  laiiguogc  was  publish- 
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cd   botwceu   1695   and    1719   (4    vols.,  of  the  Levant,  takrn  in  this  nairow  mup 

4t(>.),  under  the  title  oi'jhcana  Xattirff  de-  (among  tlie  French,  ichdlts  du  Ijniad\htir 

tedoj  and  rejirintod  at  Linden,  in  1722.  sides  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  itrv 

His  iiidustr}'  was  gnnit,  but  proconcoived  Smyrna,  8caiideroon  (Alexaodrettal  ami 

opinir>ns  sometimes  led  him  to  erroneous  Aleppo.     Smyrna,  witli  100,000  infaabh- 

conclusions.  ants,  is  the  principal  commercial  plaee  of 

Levaillant,  Fn»ncis,a  relehrated  trav-  the  Levant,  and  the  grand  mart  ofxJr 

eller,  bom  ut  PanimarilM>,  in  ih«>  Dutch  col-  Asiatic  trade.    This  Levant  Proper  is  ud- 

oiiy  of  (ruiaim(Snrinnti I ),  from  childhood  dcr  tlie  Turkish  dominion,   bxa  a  \er\ 

displayed  a  passion  for  the  study  of  natu-  warm  climate,  many  mountains,  ami  vtn 

ral  history,    {mrticularly  of  oniithoio^y.  fertile  plains,  and  is  inhabited  by  Turbs 

His  desire  of  exten<Miig  his  knowliMlgiHiy  Armenians  and  Greeks.     The  staples  arr 

travelling  in  the  moat  distant  Imids  was  grain,  rice,  toliacco,  olives,  cotton,  eiik. 

inrn^asod  in  Kuro|)c.     In  Anistenlam,  he  Angora  goat's  hair,  safflower,  and  sotn^ 

found  u  patron  in  the  pcrs^m  of  Temmiuk,  minerals.     The  Levant   cofftt^  as   it  is 

the  great  omitholo(7ist,  who  warmly  en-  called,  docs  not  grow  in  tin?  l^nrant,  Ipji 

rouraged  his  plans,  in  the'hn{M?  of  ohtaui-  in  Arabia,  and  has  this  name  because  r 

ing,  through  him,  great  accessions  to  his  is  exported  from  tlie  ports  of  the  lyvwiL 

f'xcellont  collections   in   natural  histor>',  (Se(;  Tunier's  Travch  in  the  Levantf  l/m- 

particularly  oniitholog}— n   IiofK*  which  don,  1820,  and  count  Forbin's  TVordur 

was  not    <!isuppointod.      Lcvaillnnt   first  the  East,) 

j)rocet»ded  to  the  cajM?  «f  Ciood  Hojk*,        Lkvef.  (from  the  French  /ercr,  to  ri». 

whence  he  advanced  into  the  interior  of  and  the  time  of  rising]  is  a  word  used  ii 

Africa.    The  s|K'cimens  wJiich  ho  collect-  high  life,  or  court  language,  for  the  cutr- 

e<l  on  this  occasion  wen.'  entirely  lost,  monial  visits  which  great  ))on>ouagP8  r^ 

The  ship  in  which  tjicy  were  embarked  ceive  in  the  morning,  as  it  were  at  thnr 

for  Holland  was  atUicked  hy  the  English,  riidng.    The  levee  is  distmguished  fhwi 

and  burned  in  the  conrs<>  of  the  action,  the  drawing-room,  inasmuch  as,  at  }hf 

Stipported  by  Tenmiink,  l.i'vaillant  re-  levee  of  a  gentleman,    gf!Utlcmen  wji; 

newcd  his  ialMirs,  and,  with   a  tolt^rably  aj)pear,  and  at  the  lcve(^  of  a  lady,  onl} 

largi^  caravan,  direct*?!!  his  crMirsi*  to  the  ladies,  while,  at  the  drnwiiig-riH^ni,  laiii^-* 

rountrieson  tlic  north  oftlie  colony.     In-  and  gentlemen  l)Oth  are  admitted.    Attl 

sunnountahir  'obsficlvsJ    ])rv.'>viit(Ml    him  lover's  and   dniwing-nionis  of  the  .«ov»'- 

from  ])ur.siiin;r  his  advi-nturous  res»>«rch('S  Tvigns,  persons  of  distiiicti'in,  or  yoiic: 

so  far  into  tin*  intcric»r  ns  he  wished.     The  memb(*r?  of  iiobl*^  families,  an»  int^rn'^!lct^: 

fruits   of  his  labrirs  wtTc.  liowcviT,   im-  On  the  fii"st  piiesentatam  of  dan •rl iters  o: 

pnrtanr.    }{r  wjis  not  less  fortunatr  in  a  dukes,  nianpiises  and  earls,  it  is  cuj^r- 

sfTond    oxcui>«ioii.       l^cnaillant    died    at  mary  for  the  queen  of  Kngland  to  kt«* 

Paris,  November,  IH'i  J,  aged  70.     It  has  them  on  the  cheek.      The  wonl  httt^  > 

been  objci-KMl  to  his  aeeoiints,  that  thi-y  also  used  in  the  U.  States  for  the  ppceptin 

an*  not  always  accunite,  and  that  they  are  of  coniiKUiy  by  the  pn-sitlent. 
otii'ii  irnpn)bal)li\  thoii;rli  th's  caiiiioT  Uv.         Lkvek  (Pnnrh);    an  embankment  or 

suistactorily  >lio\vii.     I J  is  rcadw-s  an>  in-  xhr.  margin  of  a  river,  t«)  confine  it  witliii 

icrestort  by  his  lively  tles<^riptions,  and  by  its  natural  channel.    The  lower  part  o! 

an  aitnictive  |)hilosoy)hieal  originality.    His  Louisiana,  which  has  Iktii  IbmicHl  hv  et  • 

aeeounts  of  histir>t  and  second  exeiirsions  croachments  iijion  the  sea,  is  subjt-cttal' 

were  published  in    I'l-ench,  in  178f>  and  inundated  by  the  -Vlississippj  and  its  n- 

17l)ll.     Ileals«  leti  sriMH- works  on  natu-  rious  branches,   for  a  distance   of  mor 

ral  liistorv,  and   some  si^panite   tn-atises.  than  300  miles.     In  ordrr  to  pn^t«*c:  ll> 

The  most  important  of  these  works  aro  rich  lands  on  these  rivers,  mounds  an 

Hhfnin:   }mturrlle  (fcs   Ohfai'T  (PAfriquv  thrown  lip,  of  clay,  cy]>reRs  logs,  and  j^vti 

(17I>!> — IHOT,  in  .50   nuii;i)."rs,  tbiio),  and  turf,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  15  fret. 

ihi'-Jtiatoirr  wilvnHf  (h.i  P*Tro'pifh  i\Si)\  with  a  breadth  of  30   fort   at    the  h«s'. 

— 1H05,  2  vols.,  r.»lio).  Thes»«,  in  the  language  of  that  pjirt  ofih'^ 

liKVANT  ( Iralia!!.  7*/ /^Mv/n/r  ;  Fn'neb, /f  country,  an»   called /n'tr.?.     They  extcu; 

Ij*vant:  the  east).     Tliis  term  is  applied,  for  hundnuls  of  miles;    and,   when  ll- 

in  a  general  seiisr,  to  t!ie  eonntries  on  the  riv«'rs  are  full,  cultivattMl   fields,  covrnv! 

eastern  coa«t   of  the   .Mediterranean   sea,  with  rich  cro|w,  and  .studded  with  vilto^L 

and,  in  a  more  <'OFjtraeted  sm-^tt,  to  the  are  seen  lying  fiir  below  the  rivi-r  conik* 

Asiatic  eojLsts  of  iht^  Archipelago,   from  The  givnig  way  of  these /or<<fj»,  son  leiiai*** 

Constantinople  to  Alexandria,  in  Kgjpt.  occasione<l  by  a  sudden  and  violent  pn>- 

The  most  famous  of  the  commercial  cities  sure  of  the  water,  and  souietirnt*s  b\  acci 
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perforations,  b  called  a  crevasse  its  strength,  in  some  measure,  to  this  ir- 

A,  a  disruption).  regularity. 

'^-e?(-Masse  (universal  rising);  a  Level;  a  inatheinaticol  instrument  used 

y  expression   for  the  rising  of  a  for  drawing  a  line  paniUel  to  the  horizon, 

people,  including  all  capable  of  and  contiuuinff  it  at  pleasure,  and,  by  tliiH 

g  anns,  who  arc  not  uthenvisc  en-  means,  for  finding  the  tnie  level,  or  the  dif- 

in  the  regular  sen'ice.     When  aiii-  ference  of  uscenlor  descent  Iwtwecn  seve- 

hy  |Kitriotic  feelings,  it  ii*  the  mot*t  nil  places  for  conveying  wmer,  d mining 
(able  oljKtacln  which  an  enemy  can  fens,  placing  the  surfaces  ofilourSy&c,  lev- 
liter ;  and  it  is  unconquerable,  if  fii-  el,  and  for  various  other  pun>oses  in  archi- 
by  llic  nature  of  the  ground,  be-  lecture,  ugricultun^  hydniulics,  suneying, 
almost  even'  advantage  is  on  the  &c.  Thrre  is  a  great  variety  of  intitru- 
r  the  people.  They  fight  on  their  nients  fiir  this  puq)ose,  differently  con- 
h1  ;  they  know  the  ground  ;  they  find  structed,  constituted  of  iliff(>rrnt  meuds, 
rt  and  assistance  in  ev(.'r\-  house,  according  to  the  pniliculur  puqioses  to 
3vcry  woman  and  rhild ;  tliey  fight  which  they  are  applied  ;  as  the  carpenters 
sir  own  hearths ;  they  enclose  the  level,  mason -s  level,  balance  level,  nicr- 
'  on  all  sides,  and  can  destrov  cnrial  levels,  surveying  and  spiral  levels ; 
ver  may  be  useful  to  him,  cut  oA'  but,  however  tht'ir  construction  may 
mmunicaiions,  ))ursue,  annoy,  dis-  vaiy,  they  may  all  Ik;  referred  to  the 
i9sail,hani>9)  him  incessantly,  so  that  following  tlin>e  class<'S  :  1.  those  in 
I  efiec^  nothing  excejit  getting  \Kui-  which  the  vertical  line  is  determineil 
I  of  the  strong  places.  It  is  culled  by  a  sus(K*nded  |>lunib-Hue  ur  a  Iwlance- 
farm  (landstonul  in  Gennan,  in  dis-  weight,  and  the  horizontal  position  is 
n from  the Xia7iaircAr( militia).  This  shown  by  a  line  p<.*rpendicular  to  it;  3. 
:tion  was  first  made  in  17UG,  when  those  which  detennine  a  level  line  by 
wsants  of  Uavaria  and  Franconia  the  surtace  of  a  fluid;  3.  spirit  levels, 
K>n  tlie  rear  of  tlic  flying  FnMicli,  which  }joint  out  the  horizontal  direction 
Jourdan,  with  much  success.  The  by  a  bubble  of  air  floating  in  a  fluid  con- 
firm was  yet  more  effective  in  179i>,  taine<l  in  a  glass  tul)e.  h  Those  of  the  firat 
1 181<i,  the  governments  of  Northern  kind,  depending  u|>on  the  plumb-line,  aie 
my  called  it  forth  in  every  fMUt  of  very  common,  but  not  vei^'  accurate, 
imtry.  It  consisted  of  eveiy  male  The  simplest  fonn  is  that  of  two  ruleis 
I  capable  of  bearing  anns  of  any  united  in  the  fonn  of  the  letter  L ;  thej 
'horn  age  or  other  reasons  exempt-  must  be  exactly  perpendicular  to  each 
n  the  militia  service.    Orders  were  other:  then,  if  a  plumn-line  is  suspended 

to  turn  every  tinng  into  wea|)ons,  from  the  top  of  the  vertical  ruler,  and  the 

'nd  tlie  country*  by  every  means,  and  edgi*  thereof  be  made  to  coincide  with  the 

re  tlic  enemy  in  all  possible  ways,  pluml>-hne,  the  odier  ruler  must  be  hori- 

troying  provisions  and  wells,  attack-  zontal.    This,  when  applied  to  tho  top  of 

ragglers,  interc4>pting  couriers,  and  a  wall,  a  bi'am,  or  a  floor,  will  show  if 

ng  prisoners.    The  Landsiurm  was  they  are  horizontal.    This  is  the  kind  of 

at  the  siege  of  several  fortresses,  level  us(m1  by  artificent;  sometimes  it  is 

jianization   was  founded  on  muni-  fonneil  like  the  letter  A,  of  three  ruleni, 

divisions.      Napoleon   ordered  the  the  plumb-line  being  suspi'nded  from  tlie 

n-masscy  when    the  allies  entered  vertex,  and  the  two  legs  set  on  the  suj- 

e,  and  it  threatened  to  become  dan-  fiice  to  bo  levelled.    The  line  hangs  oppo- 

(  to  them ;  but  the  capture  of  Paris  site  to  a  mark  made  on  the  middle  ot  the 

1  end  to  the  war.     \Ve  all  know  cross  niler,  when  the  feet  are  on  the  same 

effectual  tlie  Uvee-m-masse  was  in  level.      Sometimes  the  horizontal  piece 

where  even  women  took  part  in  crosses  the  ])erpendicular  at  its  foot,  and 

in  Tyrol,  under  liofiT  (q.  v.).     At  tlie  plumb,  susiH^nded  from  the  top  of  the 

t,  we  witness  a  Itvee-en-masse  in  peqiendicular,  is  rei'eived  in  an  opening  at 

1.      The    French    national    guanl,  their  junction.    !2.  The  tcaier  level  shows 

ts  different  classes,  might  l>e  con-  the  horizontal  line  by  meiuis  of  a  surfao' 

1  a  ItvU-en-masst^  organized  on  a  of  water  or  other  fluid,  founded  on  thl^ 
ic  plan.  The  rhief  diflerence  be-  principle,  that  water  always  placres  itsi'lf 
a  Uv4e-tn-mas8e  and  militia  is,  that,  horizontally.      The    most    simple    kind, 

former,  all  intpoiu;  ore  comprised  made  of  a  long  wooden  trough,  which  i^ 

eluded  in  the  latter;  that  they  do  filled  with  water,  shows  on  its  surface 

irch  far  from  home ;  and  tliat  their  the  Hue  of  level.     This  is  the  ancicm 

2  is  more  irregular,  and  even  owes  chorobates.    The  water  level  is  also  made 
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with  two  cups  fitted  to  the  two  ends  of  a  most  nmple ;  and  is  chiefly  applied  for 

straight  pipe,  on  inch  in  diainrter,  and  raising  weights  to  small  beighta.    (Sfe 

four  feet  long.    The  water  coininunicates  Mechanics,) 

from  onr  cup  to  the  other ;  and  this  pipe        LEVEsquE,  Peter  Cbaries;  a  Fraich 

heing  movable  on  its  stand  by  a  ball  and  writer  on  history  and  general  literatun*. 

socket,  when  the  two  cnps  are  seen  to  be  bom  ut  Paris,  in  173U,  and,  when  younp. 

(iquully  full  of  water,  their  two  surfaces  apprenticed  to  au  engraver.     Dinptayiiifr 

mark  the  line  of  level.    This  instrument,  a  strong  inclination  for  learning,  ne  v('a> 

instifod  of  cups,  may  also  be  made  with  removed  to  the  college  Mazaririj  where  he 

two  short  cyluiders  of  gla>is  three  or  four  studied  with  great  success.     His  fiunily 

inches  lonf^,  fastened  to  each  extnunity  of  having  retired  into  the  countiy,  be,  for 

the  i)ipe  with  wax  or  mastich.    Tlie  pipe,  some  time,  supported  himself  at  Pans^  by 

filled   with  colon^d  water,   shows  itself  working  as  an  engraver.     In  1773,  he 

thn)Ugh  the  cyliiulers,  by  means  of  which  went  to  St  Petershui^,  with  a  reconunen- 

the  line  of  level  is  determined  ;  the  height  dation  from  Diderot  to  the  cmpren  of 

of  the  water,  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  Russia,  who  apix>intcd  liiin  proressor  of 

the  earth,  btnng  always  the  same  in  both  belles-lettres  at  Uic  school  of  noble  cadett 

cylinders.    This  level^  though  very  sim-  Here  he  formed  the  design  of  writing  ihr* 

pie,  is  yet  very  commodious  for  levelling  history  of  Russia,  and,  lia\inff  competed 

small  distanrtn*.    3.  The  spirit  or  air  level  the  work,  in  1780  he  returned  to  Paris  tn 

shows  the  exact  level,  by  mt>ans  of  a  bub-  publish  it.     He  was  admitted  into  tlir* 

ble  of  air,  enclosed,  with  somc^  fluid,  in  a  academy  of  inscriptions,  and,  some  yeai» 

glass  tube  of  an  indeterminate  l(?ngth  and  atUT,  was  appointeti  professor  at  theioTsI 

tl)ickne^<s,  and  having  its  two  ends  her-  collese.    He  was  subsequently  made  a 

metically  sealed.     When  the  l)iibb]c  fixes  member  of  the  national  institute ;  and,  ii) 

itself  at  a  mark  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  181$^  closed  a  long  hfe  devoted  to  litnu) 

the  ease  in  which  it  is  fixed  is  then  level,  pursuits.  Besides  hisRus«ianliisror\'(4thed., 

When  it  is  not  level,  the  bubble  will  rise  with  notes  by  Malte-Brun  and  Deppinf, 

to  one  end.    This  glass  tulx;  may  be  set  8  vols.,  1813,  a  standard  work  on  Ruanaji, 

in  another  of  brass,  having  an  apt^rture  in  he  produced  a  translation  of  Thucydidei; 

the  middle,  where  the   bubble  may  be  a  History  of  France,  under  the  five  fts 

ul«5erved.     The  liquor  with  which  die  Kings  of  the  House  of  Valois ;  a  Critics! 

lnl)ti  is  filled,  is  oil  of  tartar,  or  aqua  seruiv-  History  of  the  Roman  Republic  (3  vok): 

rf<7,  those  not  being  liable  to  freeze,  as  Studies  in  ancient  Histor?^-,   and  in  th^ 

common   water,  nor  to  rarefaction  and  History  of  Greece,  and  many  other  tran*- 

rondiiis-ifion,  as  spirit  of  wine  is.    These  latious  and  valuable  works. 
inst;»nce.s  will  explain  the  principle  of  the        Levi  ;  the  thinl  son  of  Jacob  and  Lp«I: 

djftrrent  kinrls  of  levels.    Their 'I'arieties  The  prince  of  the  Sichemites  having  nv- 

are  !(>«>  nuiiiorous  to  be  descrilK'd  here.  ished  his  sister  Diindi,  he,  with  his  hrRilier 

Lf.ven,    Locn  ;    a    lake  of  Scotland,  Simeon,  attacked  their  city    while  the} 

alM»ui  I'-i  miles  in  circumference,  in  the  were  sufifering  the  consequences  of  rir 

county    of    Kinross.      It    contains    four  cumcision,  to  which  they  had  submittw. 

isla!i(ls,  on  one  of  which  wiu«  fonncrly  a  and  nuinlered  all  the  males.    Jacob  n- 

priory,  ami  on  anothc^r  stand  the  n-mains  pmaches  them  with  this  act  of  cmelt)*.  «■ 

of  iln'  cas;lc  of  Loch  Leven,  once  a  royal  his  death-bed,  and  threatens  them  Viib 

residenc'c,  which  was  ^nmted  by  Robert  the  dis|[)ersion  of  tlieir  descendants.  Moan 

ni  to  Douglas.      In  this  crusUe  Mary  Stu-  and  Aaron  were  of  this  trilw.    The  Ia 

art  w«5j  confined,  after  her  snparation  from  vites  wen*  set  a]mrt,  by  Moses,  for  ihf 

IJothwell,  and  her  capture  by  the  confed-  serviceof  religion,  thus  tbnning  a  heredl- 

emte  lords,  at  the  battle  of  Carberry  Hill,  tary  caste  of  priests,  or  religious  minis^n^. 

After  sevenil  inisuccessftd  aitempu*,  she  who  received  territories  scattered  aboiuir 

made  her  c'srape,  by  the  aid  of  George  the  lands  of  the  other  tribes.     The  Uiin' 

Douglas,  her  keeper's  brf)ther.  book  of  Moses  is  called  LcriHnts,  m  v. 

Lkvkr,    in   mechanics;    an    inflexible  relates  princii)ally  to  tlic  organization  of  tht- 

righi  line,  roil,  or  beam,  supi>orted,  in  a  muiistr\'.    The  Mosaic  law  is  sometimes 

sini^le  point,  on  a  fulcrum  or  prop,  and  also  called  the  Levitical  Imp.  (See  Motes.] 
us«*d   for  the   raislnsf  of   weights,  being        Leviatha:!  (/febretr)  iscomiioundedot 


either  void  of  weifrht  itself,  or,  at  least,  two  words,  meaning  a  grfflrf/^y^.  and /oit- 

havinjr  such  a  wei^^ht  as  may  be  commo-  ientd;  hence  it  proliably  means  a  hu^'ti»!' 

(liously  counterlKiiancoil.    The  lever  is  the  covered  with  close  scales.  The  Sepniagin- 

firsi  of  those  called  mechanical  powers,  or  renders  it  ipaxw  (a  dragon),  and  »rm  (a 

simple  machines,  as  being,  of  all  others,  the  whale).    From  the  description  given  of  it 
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)ok  of  Job  [xlL\  it  id  usually  con-  He  chose,  Iiowovit,  Diorcoiitilc  pursuits; 

to  nieoii  the  crocodile,    thouffh  coiiverte<i  tns  putriinuny  into  iiicrchundisc 

ivc  supposed  it  to  be  a  whale,  at  tlic  agfiof 'il,  mid  suiled  for  New  York, 

ms^»  Aiitural  Histonf  qfthc  Bible.)  whence  lie  pni<?rrMled    to    rhiladf:]pliia. 

'£s.    (S«^  Lcri.)  Here  he  rcnioineil  for  two  yeurH,unfl  tlien 

icus.    (See  Levi.)  returned  to  New  York.    In  tlie  disj»utcs 

i;  one  of  the  largoi^t  and  most  l)etween  the  mother  countr}- and  tlie  colo- 

,*  of  tiie  Hebrides,  on  the  cuost  of  nii!S,  he  pidcd  zealously  with  the  latter. 

1,  porteil,  by  two  arms  of  the  sea.  In  1775,  lie  was  unanimously  electefl  to 

divisions,  tlie  southern  of  which  the  continent:d  congress,  fmni  New  York. 

Harris^  and  tlie  nortlieni  Lewis.  His  comnu:n'i:d  knowlcilge    and   habits 

ds  south-west  and  noilh-east  82  rendered  him  particularly  serviix'ablc  txj 

ud  it  is  from  10  to  23  miles  in  that  iKnly.      He  sufl'ered  much,  in  the 

containing  an  area  of  902  square  course  of  th«?  revolutionary'  war,  by  the 

'  451,000  acres.    It  lies  lx;tween  devastation  of  his    estate,  and  by*  per- 

,d  7°  lO'  W.  Ion.,  and  57°  54'  and  soiial  imprisonment,  having  fallen  into  the 

.  lat. ;  population,  in  1H08,  lt^,942;  hands  of  tlie  British.    Tlirough  the  influ- 

W.  Assynt  Point,  in  Sutherland,  once  of  Washington,  ho  was  exchanged 

},  Matthew  Gregory,  an  English  before  the  end  oi  tlie  contest.    Mr.  Lewis 

liose  attempm,  both  in  the  deiiart-  died  Dec.  30,  l^O;^  in  his  ^hh  year.    His 

f  the   drama  and  of  romance,  latter  days  were  i)ass(;d  in  com|iarative 

,  at  one  perioci,  a  very  consiilerable  poverty,  tlie  Ibrtiine  which   be  hud  ac- 

'  ]>onidarity,  tliou^h  but  too  fre-  quirecl  by  trade  having  lH>en,  in  gn-at  part, 

disligured  by  bad  taste,  and  de-  s'lcriiiced  on  the  ultur  of  patriotism. 
y  licentiousness,  was  the  son  of  a        Lewis,  Meriwether,  a  celt^brated   ex- 

ui  of  good  proi>erty,  who  was  plorer,  was  Uiru  near  tJie  town  of  Cliar- 

crctary  at  war.    The  subject  of  ]ottes\*ille,  in  Virginia,  August  IK,  1774. 

;le  was  born  in  the  nietroiM)Iis,  in  His  father,  a  man  of  independent  fortune, 

d  educated  at  Westminster;  on  died  when  Im;  was  yet  a  child.    He  ver>' 

which  he  travelled  for  improve-  early  gave  proofs  of  that  bold  juid  enter- 

fjccially  into  Gennany,  the  litem-  prising  dis])osition  for  which  he  was  »ub- 

vhich  country  produced  a  strong  sequcntly  so  distinguislied.     At  the  age 

3n  upon  him,  and  gave  that  i>ecu-  of  18,  he  relinquished  academic  studies, 

to  his  compositions,  which  plac^^d  and  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  a  fanner, 

the  foremost  rank  among  the  de-  with  which  ho  craitinued  to  occupy  bun- 

of  the  marvellous  and  terrific,  s(;lfuiitilhe  was20.    General  Washington 

since  loaded  the  shelves  of  circu-  having  called  out  a  body  of  militia,  in 

braries  with  hosts  of  imitators,  consequence  of  the  disturbances  in  tJic 

whom  exhibit  all  the  extrava-  western  parts  of  the  eountr>",  protluced 

without  the  giMiius  of  their  model,  by  discontent  at  the  excise  liixes,  young 

vritings,  the  first  and  most  cele-  Lewis  enrolled  himself  in  it  as  a  volun- 

ivaa  the  jMonk,  a  romance,  in  3  teer,  and  from  that  situation  was  removed 

mo,  which,  ahhough  mucli  dc-  to  the  regidar  seniee.    Jn  ISO**!,  pR'sidcnt 

its  licentiousness,  ran  througli  a  Jefferson  proposed  to  congress  to  send 

inlier  of  editions;  Feudal  Tyrants,  some  conii)etent  ]H'rson  on  an  exploring 

vols.;  Uomantic  Tales,  4  vols.;  ex|>edition  to  the  western    part  of  our 

'  Wonder,  in  vcnse,  1  vol.,  8vo. ;  northern  continent,  who  might  ascend  the 

)f    Terror,    1     vol.,    Hvo.;    tlie  Missouri,  cross  the  .Stony  mountains,  and 

>}K>ctre,  a  romantic  drama ;  Add-  descend  the  neanst  river  to  the  Pacific, 

c  Outlaw,  ditto ;  Veuoni,  a  trag-  Congress  having  ap])roved  the  profmsition, 

volume  of  miscellaneous  (>oetr}',  and  voted  a  sum  of  money  for  carrying  it 

Knivo  of  Venice  (a  translation  into  execution,  captain  Lewi?,  who  had 

I  Gorman),  1  vol.,8vo.    Mr.Li^wis  then  bf^en  nearly  two  years  wiili  31r.  Jef- 

at  in  [larliamenr,  but  seldom  tCH>k  fersou  as  his  private  secn'tar\',  was  choHii 

tlic  business  of  the  hous<\    His  for  that  puqwse.    The  f*)llowing  tt*stiniony 

ok  place  in  1818,  at  sea,  while  on  of  Mr.  Jeflenfon  gives  an  idea  of  his  fitness 

ige  home  from  a  visit  to  his  Wc*st  for  the  task:   ** Of  courage  unduiuited; 

ioss<.'Ssions.  poraessiiig  a  firnmcss  and  |MTseverance 

J,  Francis,  one  of  the  signers  of  of  purpose  which  nothing  hut  iiniKwsibili- 

irntion  of  American  indciM.*ndencc,  ties  could  divert  from  its  dirctnion  ;  carc- 

u  in  1715,  in  South  Wales,  and  tul  as  a  father  of  those  committed  to  his 

1  at  Westminster  school,  England,  charge,  yet  stilly  in  the  maintenance  of 
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onlcr  and  discipline ;  intimate  with  the  and  Iiighly  cultivated.    The  manufactores 

Indian  character,  customs  and  principles ;  of  woollen,  paper  and  cotton  are  nume- 

habitunted  to  the  hunting  life ;  guanled,  rous  and  important ;  but  the  staple  manu- 

by  exact  oliscr\'ation  of  tlie  vegetables  and  factures  of  the  place  arc    conlage  tml 

animals  of  his  own  country,  against  losing  iKigging.     Among  tlic    public   buildiiigs 

time  in  the  description  of  objects  already  are  the  court-house,  bank,  market-hoiuip. 

poss^sed;    honest,  disinterested,  liberal,  lunatic  asylum,  and  eight  churches,  of 

of  sound  understanding,  and  a  fidelity  to  which  the  Presbyterians  have  three,  xb*' 

truth  so  scrupulous,  that    whatever   he  Metliodists,  Episcopalians,  Baptifita,  Seced- 

should  report  would  be  as  certain  as  if  ers  and  Roman  Catholics,  one  each.    The 

seen  by  ourselves :  with  all  these  qualifi-  U.  States  bank  has  an  office  of  discount  and 

cations,  as  if  selected  and  implante<t  by  deposit  tliere.    Tnuisylvoiiia  unh'ennty,  at 

nature,  in  one  body,  for  this  express  pur-  Lexington,  was  incorporated  in  1798, 'an! 

pose,  I  could  have  no  hesitation  in  confid-  orrauized  anew  in  I0I8.     In  1830,  it  liad 

ing  the  enterprise  to  him.''    That  there  143  under-graduates,  62  in  the  prepinto- 

might  bo  some  peraon  with  him  to  assume  ry  department,  200  medical  students,  and 

the  conduct  of  the  expedition  in  case  of  19  law  students. 

accident  to  liimself,  VVilUam  Clarke  was  Lexi.vgton',  a  small  town  in  Masa- 
uppointed,  at  Lewis's  request,  to  accom-  chusetts,  about  twelve  miles  north- weet  of 
pany  him,  and  received  a  commission  of  Boston,  and  six  south-east  of  CoDcoid  i^ 
captain.  (Fortlie  particulars  of  this  cxpe-  remarieable,  in  the  history  of  tlie  Anieii- 
dition,  see  the  account  which  hos  been  can  revolution,  as  the  place  where  Hi^ 
published  of  it — ExpedUian,  &c. — Phila-  first  British  blood  was  shod  in  anned  re* 
delphia,  1814, 2  vols.].  It  was  highly  sue-  sistancc  to  the  mother  country.  On  t))f> 
cessful,  and  occupied  three  yean^  the  evening  of  April  18^  1775,  a  detachtnnii 
party  engage<i  in  it  having  set  out  in  the  of  British  troops  was  sent  from  Boston,  by 
summer  of  180!),  and  returned  in  the  general  Gage,  for  tlic  puipoee  of  seizin; 
autumn  of  1806.  I^wis  was  soon  after-  some  provincial  stores  at  Concord.  Si- 
wanls  made  governor  of  the  territoiy  of  tice  of  this  mo\'ement  having  been  com- 
[jouisiaua,  and  Clarke  a  gi*nera]  of  its  municated  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  itHUf, 
militia,  and  agent  of  the  U.  States  for  In-  tlie  militia  of  Lexington,  about  70  nien  in 
dian  affaii-^.  On  the  new  governor's  arri-  number,  were  hastily  drawn  up  on  iIk 
val  nt  St.  Louis,  the  neat  of  administration,  conunon,  by  which  the  road  to  Conconi 
he  found  the  country  torn  by  dii^tensions ;  passes.  The  English  commander,  colons 
hut  his  iiiodomtion,  impartiality  and  lirm-  Smith,  having  commandecl  them  to  di^ 
n*s3  soon  brought  matters  inio  a  n^giilar  perse  i\'iihout  effect,  onlcred  his  men  to  fir. 
train.  He  was  subject  to  con;<titutional  Seven  Amrricajis  were  killed,  and  thrvr 
iiypocliondria,  and,  while  under  the  iiiflu-  wounded,  and  thecomiiany  dis]>enaell,j(v- 
on^o  of  a  sovore  attack  of  this  disorder,  eral  of  the  militia  discharging  tlieirmiuke^s 
put  an  cntl  to  his  life,  in  1801>,  at  the  age  as  they  retreated.  The  British  tjroops  rhi*:: 
^if'Hj.  pushed  on  to  Concord,  the  American.*  if- 

Lr.wis's  River  ;  a  riverof  North  Amor-  tiring  beyond  the  river  which  flows  b}t!." 

ico,  which  ris<»s  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  village.    One  hundnul  men  were  ileiMri:- 

a!)(l  nnis  north-west  into  the  Columbia,  ed  to  destroy  the  bridge,  across  which  il:-' 

•113  niiirs  from  its  mouth;  length,  about  colonists  had  R»tired  ;  they  were,  howovir. 

iHX)  miles.  repulsed  by  the  latter,  and,  nt  noon,!^ 

Lexington  ;  one  of  the  princiiMil  towns  whole  detochment  took  up  the  mairl)  ti : 

of  Kentucky,  capital  of  Fayette  county,  Ik)ston.    The  militia  of  tlic  neighUiniN; 

un  a  branch  of  the  Klkhoni,  22  miles  S.  E.  towns  had  meanwhile  been  collected  asi'I 

•>f  FninktJ)rt,  85  S.  of  Cincinnati ;  Ion.  84®  l»egan  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  Briiis! 

\f^/  W. ;  lat.  JV°  <)'  N.    Tin'  plact*  doiivcd  wiUi  an  irregular  but  destructive  iire  fr'^ 

its  name  fnirii  the  circumstance  that  some  eveiy  favorable  position.     At  IjexiiurT'^' 

liunters  wen*  enganred  on  the  spot  in  lay-  the  enemy  was  reheved  by  a  reilltW-•^• 

ing  out  a  town  (1775),  whon  a  messenger  ment  of  1000  men,  but  was  still  IHIR«^^  i 

jirrivf"d   with  xho  n»*\vs  of  the  battle  of  in  the  same  gidliiig  manner  till  their  :;:■ 

Lexington,  aiul  ilioy  immediately  decided  rival  at  Charlestown,  in  thoeveninir.  >"■' 

to  commemorate  ihut  event  by  giving  the  Phinney's  History  of  the  Battle  al  L^riiV- 

name  to  the  place.     Population,  in  1830,  ton,  Boston,  182d.)     A  simple  mouunieM 

5GS)9.    The  town  is  regularly   lairl  out,  of  granite,  bearing  the  names  of  thc^iewti) 

some  of  the  HiriTtd  an;  paved,  and  the  fell,  was  erected  at  Lexington  bv  tlie cti!.- 

buildings  are,  many  of  them,  large  and  mon wealth  of  Massachusetts,  in  17HJK 

handsome.    The  environs  are  beautiful.  Lex    Loci   Contractus    [con^irt  i " 
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It  Ls  a  general  dootriiic,  that  over}'  the  Frencli  law, and  the  right^iuiKi  ohligo- 
nent  lias  jurisdiction  of  |>er8ous  tionn,  us  to  projK'rty,  arising  on  the  mar- 
its  territoriets  and  alwi  of  acts  done  riage  contmct  inideV  that  hiw,  tlie  laws  of 
them.  It  follows,  that  all  contracts  England,  or  of  the  F.  States,  supply  no 
Olid  obligations  assumed,  liavc  an  foniis  of  proceeding,  and  n-iuedies  adapt- 
.  reference  to  th«*  laws  of  the  place  ed  to  sucli  u  coiistructir)n  of  the  contracL 
jnansaction,  unless  it  ap[)car  other-  As  to  the  acts  done  :u)d  the  ninnagcin<-Tit 
1  tho  face  of  tlie  contnict.  Some  of  their  pm|H»rtyaller  thrirn^movali  tlien*- 
ts,  however,  have  reference  to  d if-  fore,  they  musst' lie  governed  hy  the  laws 
places  for  their  cxeeution,  as  a  bill  of  the  conntr)'  of  their  n'sideim-.  This 
ig  for  a  foHiign  voyace,  a  fi»n'i«:n  ipifstjon,  as  to  tli«'  code  of  laws  which  is 
xchange,  and  many  oUiers.  Such  applicable,  arisi^s  in  n>lution  to  the  udjusr- 
ts  necessarily  R'fcr  to  the  laws  of  ment  of  general  average  losses  un  vi.sstOs 
'ountries  than  that  in  which  the  and  their  cargoes,  it  K'ing  a  nde  that  such 
t  is  made,  in  n'S|)ect  to  the  acts  loaves  an*  to  Ik.'  adjusted  at  the  jiori  of  de- 
plated  to  l>e  done  alimad.  The  liver}- of  the  goods;  and,  wljcn*  this  is  a 
•  of  execution  of  the  contract  fon^i/fu  port,  the  adjustim  nt  is  neces>arilv 
1  this  n'siM'Cl,  Im»  governed  by  the  mad(.'  according  to  the  lawstluTi'  prevail- 

laws.     I  Jul,  for  the  puriK>se  of  as-  ing.    The  ininlicd  contract  bt-tween  the 

ng  the  liieanin;;  of  the  ]Hirties,  re-  parties  to  a  bill  of  lading,  to  contribute  t(» 

nt'iN>ss.'irily  had  to  the  langtiage,  such  averagi*,  where  the  contribution  ac- 
id customs  of  the  place  where  it  is  crues  abroad,  has  n'tei-ence  to  the  laws  of 

In  neigiiboriiig  territories  subject  the  fon'ign  pon  as  to  tin- proportion  of  the 

rent  jnrisdii'tions,  when>  thrre  is  contribution. 

businei!«  and  iutrn*our>H*  l)etween  Ley,  orLr.Es;  a  term  usually  applied 
ibitaiits  of  the  ditfen-nt  territories,  to  any  alkaline  Hilution  made  by  h■\!gat- 
,  at  h'ast,  formerly  was,  the  case  in  ing  ashes  that  contaui  an  alkali.  Soa[i- 
erent  provinces  uf  Holland  and  tlic  lees  is  an  alkali  used  by  soiip-boilei-s,  or 
anils,  and  the  territorit^s  Ininlering  |)0tasb  or  soda  in  solution,  and  made  caus- 
leni,  questions  frequently  arise  as  tic  by  lime.  Lees  of  wine  are  the  11  tune, 
ode  of  laws  which  is  applicable  to  or  sediment,  deposited  from  wine  standing 
ar  acts  nf  the  ])artie>i,or  provisions  quiet. 

nets.     Many  questions  have  arisen  Letde.v   {Luf^dunum    Batavonim)  :    a 

)  countries,  for  instjuiee,  respecting  large  and  lieautiful  city  in  ihegovenuin-nt 

igations  nnd  rights  arising  on  the  of  South  Holland,  in  the  province  of  Hol- 

y  contract,  when?  the  parties  were  land,  kingdom  of  the  Netherland^,  situai- 

1  in  one  pnivince  or  country,  and  ed  un  a  branch  of  the  Rhhie,  with  ^{000 

nls  removed  to  another.     As  to  houses   and    28,G00  inhabittuits  ;  lc»n.  4° 

f  pro|M'rty,  cons«'quent  iuunediate-  ;2J»' E. :  lat.  52' f)*  N.     It  has  wide  Mnets 

a  nuirriage,  the  laws  of  the  placr  (the  one  called  Rrond  stmt  is  aiiKUig  the 

iage  prevail :  but  it  will  otb'U  hap-  finest   in  Euro|>«.-^  ruid  niiTnt-roiis  ciinals. 

I  thes«' laws  clash  with  thos<;  of  the  Tiie  imiversilv  ot  I«<'vd«iu  fnniMTl\  \<  n 

to  which  the  parties  remove,  and,  celebrated,   was  foundeil  in  l.'i7r),  ix\n\  is 

cas<.»«,  the  generd  nile  is,  to  give  distinguished  for  its  bnianieal  garden,  aoa- 

>«  of  the  ]ilace  of  the  contiiict  tin.'  tomical  theatn*,  (>l>s<'nalor}',  and  vahiable 

■ice,  tm  far  as  is  pnicticable.     But  library   with  (iO,0(J0  volunn's  and  14,000 

sometimes  hapiN 'u  that  it  is  ouite  mniuiscripts.    The  number  of  stud>-iil>,  in 

ble   to    give    tliein    entire   effect.  It'-iT,  was  ;?^i     The  ,/«»/««». 7ni</.  Lcii.'-/. 

tjucli  law,  lor  instanci',  makes  the  Rnt,    am    slill    continueil.     <.'abinels    of 

marriage,  to  many  puqKtses,  a  |m'-  philosophical,  surgical,   chemical    in^lnI- 

co|)artnership,  and  its  prc»visions  ments,  and  one  for  natural  history,  lM:lonir 

medics  an'  :ulapted   to  this  con-  to  the  university.     Among  the  buildiiiL's 

n,  and  then*  is  no  difliculty  in  en-  the  j>rincipal  an-  St.  I*eterV  ehun'li,  \\'i\\\ 

the   rights  of  the  wite  under  it.  the  tombs  of  HiM'rhaave,    IN-ter  (.'anjptr 

England  and  the  W  StJites,  it  is  and  Me*-rmann,nndthe  stadthous**,  whjih 

»therwis«%  .-is    the  wife's  {H'rsonal  contains  Liik**  of  Ley«leu's  excellent  pie- 

y,  and  the  us<M»f  her  real  estate,  gT)  tun'  of  the  Inst  judgment.     A  riiie\iew 

lusband,  and  her  letrnl  rights  are  in  of  the   whole    city   is  enjoyeil  from   the 

degrrre  suspt  nded  during  the  mar-  ancient     ciLsth*,    considen-d,    traciitionul- 

If,  then»fore,  parties  married   in  ly.  a  Roman  work.      The    printing  rs- 

,  remove   to    England   or   iIh'  V.  tablishments  formerly  constituted  an  im- 

wliatever  nsi»e«'t  miirht  Ik?  paid  to  |K>rtaiit  branch  of  the  industry  of  Ley- 

VII.  l.'i 
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den,  but  are  mucli  less  extensive  at  present,  power  and  activity.    In  1800,  he  began  to 

The  city  has  woollen  monufuctures  and  preach,  and,  although  popular  as  a  ]iulpit 

considerable  inland  trade.    The  nianu&c-  orator,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  own 

tures  have  much  declined,  but  the  salt-  discourses.    In  1801  and  1802^  he  asaMeil 

works  are  important.     Leyilen  suffered  Walter  Scott  in  procuring  materials  end 

much  in  January,  1807,  from  the  explosion  illustrations  for  his  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 

of  a  ship  containing  40,000  |X)und8  of  gun-  tisli  Border,  and  republished  the  Com- 

{mwder.  The  houses  on  the  side  of  the  ca-  playnt  of  Scotland,  with  a  learned  prelim- 

nal  were  overturned,  and  many  persons  mary  Dissertation,  Notes  and  a  GlosBuy. 

killed.  Natives  of  Leydcn  are  John  of  Ley-  Having  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  set  out 

den  (q.  v.),  known  as  the  leader  of  the  Ana-  on  an  expedition  to  explore  the  unknown 

baptists,  tlie  celebrated  Peter  Muschcn-  regions  of  Africa,  his  friends,  to  preveat 

broek,  Rembrandt,  Luke  of  Leyden,  &c.  It  the  execuuon  of  tliis  project,  procured  him 

is  connected  witli  Ilaarlem,  Hague  and  on  appointment  in  India,  which,  howe\^, 

Delfl  by  canals.    Leyden  was  called  by  the  could  only  be  held  by  a  person  w^ho  had 

Romans  Lugdunum  Batavorum  (see  nata-  taken  a  surgical  dc^e,  and  this  he  actu- 

vians)y  from  which  the  present  name  was  ally  obtained,  after  six  niondis*  unremittiiig 

fonneil  in  the  middle    ages.     Even  in  application.    While  in  India,  he  demoted 

Ptolcmy^s  time,  Leyden  was  a  considera-  hims(>lf  to  the  study  of  Oriental  hterBturp, 

blecity.    It  sulfered  much  during  the  war  but  did  not  lone  survive  the  influence  of 

with  Spain  (1574).  the  climate  and  his  over-exertions  in  \u9 

Letden,  Jan  or  John  of.  (Sec  John  qf  stuilies.    He  died  in  1806.    His  poetial 

Leyden,)  Remains,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  were 

Letden,  Luke  of.    (See  Lidce  of  Ley-  published  in  1821,  and,  in  1826^  the  Com- 

dm,)  mentaries  of  Baber,  translated  by  him 

Letden,  John ;  a  poet,  antiquary  and  from  the  Turkish  language.  An  anunaied 

Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Deuholm,  Scot-  dcetch  of  doctor  Leyden's  life  is  contained 

land,  in  1775,  of  parents  in  humble  cir-  in  the  4th  volume  (American  ediUon)  ot' 

cumstances,  and  bred  up  to  such  countiy  the  Miscellaneous    prose  Works  of  sir 

labor  as  suited  his  condition.    In  his  ear-  W.  ScotL 

lieHt  youth,  he  displayed  tlic  greatest  ea-  Letden  Phial,  in  electricity,  is  a  gbs 
m)nu>sH  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  phial  or  jar,  coated  both  within  and  with- 
but  enjoyed  fow  opportunities  of  grati^-  out  with  tin-foil,  or  some  other  couductine 
iiig  it.  ]  lis  predominant  desire  for  learn-  substance,  wliich  may  be  charged,  and 
m^,  liowpvor,  determined  his  parents  to  employed  m  a  variety  of  useful  and  enter- 
proi)an^  iiini  fur  die  church,  and  lie  was  taining  experiments.  Gloss  of  any  other 
entered  at  the  college  of  Kd  in  burgh,  in  sliape,  so  coated  and  used,  has  also  receiv- 
1700,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  his  ed  the  same  denomination.  A  vacuum 
prolcssional  stmlies.  Here,  besides  aUcud-  productnl  in  such  a  jar,  &c.,  hos  been  nam- 
ing to    tlieolot^y,  he    cultivated  medical  ed  the  Leudm  vacuum.    (See  EUctridty.) 


'inaining  five  or  six  side.    Tlie  copper  is  alloyed 

years  in    Edinburgli,  he  I)ccame  i)rivate  and  the  coin,  wliich  is  cast,  is  ver}'  brittle, 

tutor  to  two  young  frentlemcn,  whom  lie  10  hs  make  one  candareen,  lOO'  a  mas. 

acconi])aiiied  to    St.  Andrew's,  and,   in  1000  a  Hang  or  tale,  about  $  1,50. 

17J)J\  ptiblished  his  llistorv  of  African  Lias,  in  £rcolo<rv ;  the  name  of  a  pecu- 


IJiseoveries,  which  luw  since  been  con-  liar  formation,  consisting  of  thick,  argilU 

tinned  and  eidargcd  by  Hugh  Murray  (3  ccous  deposits,  which  constitutes  the  la* 

vols.,  8vo.,  lJ^i>0).    At  this  time,  he  was  on  which  the  oolitic  series  reposes.    Tii- 

also  the  author  of  many  jwetical  eflfusions  wonl  lias  is  of  Euglish  origin,  and  it*  saiii 

in  difl'eront  dei)artmenl'S  which  ap])eared  to  l)e  deriveil  from  a  provincial  pn)uiii.tv 

in  the  E(linl)urgh  Magazine,  and  which,  ation  of  the  wonl /ayer.«.     The  upjier  fior- 

by  rendering  him  known  to  the  lovers  of  tion  of  these  deposits,  including  about  two 

literature,  introduced   him   into  the  best  tliinls  of  their  toUil  deptli,  consists  of  U-^l" 

so(*iety  in  the  Scotch  capital.     In  compa-  of  a  deep-blue  marie,  containing  only  a 

ny,  he  displayi'd  the  nideness  and   inde-  few  irregular    Hmestone    \\e.ds.      In  tli*? 

I)end<Mice,  which  his  early  life  and  educa-  lower  portion,  the  limestone  be«ls  increase 

tion  were  fitted  to  produce  in  a  man  of  in  frequency,  and  assume  the  peculiar  as- 

stn)ng  feelings  ond  vigorous  genius,  united  pect  which  characterizes  the  lias,  prweot- 

wiih  pcnwnai  lK)ldness,  and  much  Iwdily  ing  a  series  of  thm,  stony  beds,  separated 
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)w,  anpllaceous  jMurtiiigs ;  so  tlmt  on  au  altar,  tabic,  &c.,  in  honor  of  tlie 
Ties  oftliis  rock,  ut  a  distance,  as-  gods,  or  tliroun  into  the  sea,  in  honor  of 
8tri}>ed  and  riband-like  ap|ieur-  the  sea  deities.  Tlie  libations  to  the  dead 
hese  limestone  beds,  when  purest,  were  not  i>erfomied  till  the  ninth  day  after 
M  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  tlie  biiniing  or  intcnnent,  and  consisted  of 
lue  consisting,  ap{)arently,  of  aiu-  milk,  wine,  or  blood,  and  f^;nemlly  con- 
on  and  silex.  Li  places  where  eluded  the  funeral  solemnities.  In  sacri- 
[Is  are  less  pure,  alumine  of  course  fices,  the  priest  was  firet  obliged  to  tusle  the 
.  The  blue  lias,  which  contains  wine  with  which  he  s))rinkled  tlie  victims, 
on,  afibrds  a  strong  lime,  distiu-  and  cause  those  to  do  the  same  who  ofier- 
by  its  pro|)crty  of  setting  under  ed  tlie  sacrifice.  This  ceremony  ^vas  call- 
The  white  lias  takes  a  {loljsh,  and  ed  Itbare  (ddibart),  whence  it  also  means 
used  for  the  purposes  of  lithogni-  to  touch  or  taste  sometliing.  Among  the 
he  liai  clay  otlen  occurs  in  the  Greeks,  the  aroWnj,  or  Xot/?ir,  was  similar  to 
soft  slate  or  sliale,  which  dividers  tlie  libaiio  of  the  Romans. 
r  thin  lamiruB,  and  is  fa^quently  Libel,  in  law,  is  defined  to  be  the  ma- 
ipregnated  with  bitumen  and  iron  licious  defamation  of  any  person,  made 
in  consequence  of  which,  when  public  either  by  writing,  [irinting  or  pic- 
caps  with  fagots,  and  once  ignited,  turcs,  in  onler  to  provoke  him  to  anger,  or 
ontinue  to  ouni  slowly  until  the  to  exiiose  him  to  public  hatred,  contempt 
ites  is  wholly  decomiioscd.  When  or  ridicule.  When  defamatory  words  arc 
I  large  masses  fit)m  the  clifts  upon  merely  spoken  in  conversation,  they  exist 
ihore,  as  it  often  does  in  England,  no  longer  than  during  tlie  act  of  giving 
omes  moistened  by  sea-water,  it  tliem  utterance,  and  are  heard  only  by 
[x>iitaiieously.  The  alum-slate  of  those  in  whose  presence  they  are  used; 
in  England,  is  of  this  sort.  Lias  but,  when  they  are  committed  to  ]>a])er, 
npregnated  with  a  large  doee  of  thev  become  permanent  in  their  nature, 
I  salt,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  are  capable  of  bein^  disseminated  far 
[a ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  wide.  Wonls,  agaui,  may  be  spoken 
)f  water,  rising  tlirou|^  it,  contain  in  baste,  and  without  Uiought ;  but  the  act 
ts  in  solution.  The  Cheltenham  of  writing  necessarily  requires  time  and 
•tu'Cjiter  springs  are  in  this  clay,  deliberatiuu.  For  these  reasons,  hbelliiig 
1  is  remarkable  for  tho  number  is  regarded,  by  our  kiw,  as  a  more  heinous 
ety  of  its  organic  remains,  among  offence  than  slandering,  which  is  the  tech- 
"e  numerous  chambered  univali^es,  nical  name  for  sjioken  defamation ;  and 
certain  species  of  fish  and  vertc-  numberless  expreanons  are  libellous,  if 
nals,  allied  to  the  order  of  lizards,  written  and  made  public,  which  are  not 
*  which  are  of  enormous  size,  pimishable,  if  tiiey  are  merely  spoken. 
Jiyosaunis,  one  of  these,  lias  the  Thus,  unless  the  slanderous  wonls  Ite  such 
ts  eye  10  inches  long  and  7  broad ;  as  tend  to  cause  it  to  be  believed,  that  the 
plesiusaunis,  of  which  5  species  pctson  slandered  is  guilty  of  some  crime 
■en  found,  measures  20  feet  in  punishable  by  law,  as  theft  or  perjury,  or 


hitby,  in  Yorkshire,  to  Lyme,  in  particular  trade  from  which  he  derives  his 
lire.  The  same  formation  occurs  livelihood ;  or  imless  they  have  actually 
France,  and  in  the  Alps  and  the  been  productive  of  some  dama^  to  him, 
Tlie  most  valuable  mineral  sub-  they  are  not  actionable,  though  false.  For 
obtained  from  it  are  water-set-  instance,  it  is  not  legal  slander  to  say  of  a 
3  and  alum  shale.  private  gentleman,  that  he  is  a  swindler,  if 
lus,  Mount.  (See  Lebanon.)  nc  has  received  no  specific  damage  therc- 
riON  (Latin,  libaiioy  libamenlum,  from,  beyond  the  mere  annoyance  of 
are,  to  ;7our  ovt) ;  properly,  a  drink  having  been  subjected  to  such  an  imputa- 
;  but  ustnl  also  for  other  offerings  tion.  But  such  accusations  as  diese,  and 
kIs,  as  a  meal-cakr,  or  somediiiig  all  others  which  hold  up  individuals  to 
pInc4Ml  on  the  ultar,  an<l  a  \vux  of  public  hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule,  bc- 
vas  bunied.  Lilwtions  were  also  come  libellous  when  the  remembrance  of 
t  domestic  meals,  some  of  the  diem  is  deliberately  pfTi)ftuated  by  their 
ing  thrown  into  the  fire  on  the  lieing  committed  to  writing.  Libellero 
in  honor  of  tin*  larts.  Of  all  may  lx»  brought  to  punishment  by  a  pros- 
small  portion  wat?  likewise  placed  ecution  on  die  jwrt  of  the  government,  or 
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}ie  compelled  to  inakc  repuratiou  by  a  civil  ofiiciously;  but  if,  without  application  beiug 

action.  The  civil  uctiou  is  grounded  upon  inmle  to  him  to  give  a  character,  he  voIud- 

the  injury  which  Uie  libel  is  »upposeil  to  teens  officiously  to  send  one  to  tlie  pereou 

occa^iion  to  the  individual ;   the  public  who  is  about  to  liirc  the  servant,  he  is  not 

prosecution  u{>on  its  tendency  to  provoke  privileged,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 

a  bn^acli  of  the  peace.    If  the  charges  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  cliarges.    So,  if 

contained  in  the  libel  are  true,  a  civil  ac-  a  father  writes  to  his  sou,  bondjidt^  vrani- 

tion  caiuiot  be  mauiuiined,  because  it  is  ing  him  against  a  person  whoec  character 

considered  that  cvei^'  man  must  bear  tlio  lie  has  reason  to  suspect,  tliat  is  a  prin- 

conseouences  of  his  own  act ;  and,  there-  leged  conununication.    It  is  difScult  to 

fore,  ii  he  has  laid  hims^elf  open  to  accu-  lay  down  any  general  definition,  which 

sation,  he  nuist  endure  it  as  the  natural  shall  comprise  all   the   occasions  wheii 


turli  the  public  jieace,  the  truth  of  tlie  6oiia  ^/iiie,  unoiBciously,  and  mothoutmBl- 

libellous  matter  is  no  dt^fence,  by  the  com-  ice,  and  eitlicr  tlie  person  who  makes  il, 

mon  law,  upon  a  prosecution  by  the  gov-  or  tiie  i)ersoii  to  whom  it  is  made,  ban  a 

eminent,  although,  witliout  doubt,  it  will,  real  substantial  uiterest  in  the  suligect  tn 

in  many  cases,  oiitiile  the  defendant  to  the  which  it  relates,  it  is  a  privileged  conimu- 

merciful  consideration  of  the  court,  when  nication,and  the  mere  fact  of  its  not  being 

it  decides  u(K)n  the  quatUum  of  punish-  tnie  will  not  render  the  person  who  inaket^ 

mcnt  to  be  awarded.^    In  civil  actions,  it  liable,  either  to  a  civil  action,  or  to  a 

again,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  tlie  criminal  prosecution.    A  fair  criticiam  oa 

Eublication  of  the  lil>el  was  made  to  others  a  public  work,  or  print,  &c. ;   a  §^  amt- 

esides  the  ])crson  at  whom  it  is  aimed;  mcnt  on  a  place  of  public  eutertaimnem; 

for,  however  false  and  atrocious  it  may  a  fair  and  unpartial  account  of  the  m- 

l>e,  it  i:!  evident  that  the  {Mirson  hbelled  ceedings  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  the  Uke, 

can  derive  no  injury  from  it,  so  long  as  its  are  not  considered  hbcllous,  unlen  tlv 

very  existence  is  known  to  none  but  him-  subjects  to  wliich  they  relate  are  in  them- 

Hcli.    Thorefore  an  ul>Ui>ive  letter,  wriuen  selves  of  such  nn  obscene,  bla:sj)heiuou!i 

by  one  man  to  another,  is  not  sufficiently  or  scandalous  nature,  that  a  due  regar.l  i .' 

published  to  support  an  action,  ludess  the  decency  enjoins  that  thoy  should  not  be 

writer  sliows  it  to  a  iliird  person,  because  publicly  discussed,  under  which  cirr uiit- 

tli»>  pel-son  to  whom  it  is  addresj'ed  cannot  stances, even  a  correct  statement  becoaie? 

1)0  injurc.l  by  it,  unlebs  he  himself  chooses  indictable.     In  a  civil  action,  the  plaiiititf 

to  make  it  public  ;  nevortlielcss,  the  author  recovers  damages,  tin?  amount  of  which  i« 

of  such  a  letter  may  be  prosecuted  by  in-  settltnl  by  the  jury.     But,  ujK>n  an  mdic:- 

«licini»MJt,  Wh'  it  equally  tends  to  create  a  ment,  the  jur}-  has  meri'ly  to  acquit  tlit 

breach  uf  the  JM. ace.     With  these  distinc-  defendant,  or  to   lind   hi'in   guilty,  after 

tions,  civil  actitms  and  prosi3cmi«>ns  tor  which  the  court  |msses  judgment,  anil 

lilK'l  stand  very  niurh  on  the  sjune  footinjr.  awartls  the  punishmi-nt,  wliich  is  gciienJ- 

In  ordinary  c«s<:s,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ly  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  both;  Init. 

prove  malice  on  tin*  j)art  of  tln^  lilMllcr;  by  statute  I  George  IV, c.  cf,  |)ersous  cirti- 

for,  »?ven  supiiosing  that  th»'  libel  was  puli-  victeil  a  s<'cond  time  of  a  blaspliemoiis  ot 

lishi'd  without  any  malicious  design,  yet  seditious  libel,  may  l)e  iNUiished  for  such  a 

the  injury  to  the  individual,  and  the  dan-  term  of  years  as  the  coun  thinks  fiL    The 

jr«*r  to  the  {lublic  peac**,  are  not  the  less  on  jury  deciile  on   the  legal   iimoceuco  or 

that  aceoinit.    But,  altlioiijrh  the  charges  criminality  of  the  allegtnl  libel,  without 

coniaini'd  in  a  lil)»'l  iu"e  talse,  yet,  under  Iwing  bound  by  the  direction  of  the  jiidge. 

tln5   particular  cinuunstanccs  of  certain  (See  Jurif.) — Libel,  in    the   ecclt*siiastic&' 

cases,  the  author  is  excused,  unless  ex-  and  adniindty  courts,  is  tlie  name  given  t>: 

press  proof  can  1m-  pnnluced  of  his  having  the  formal  written  statement  of  the  com- 

hvvn    influi^ncid    by    hatred    or    malice,  plahiant's  ground  of  coiuplaini  against tlu- 

These  an;  c.alK«l  privilrgcd  commnnit^a-  defendant. 

tions.   The  master  who  gives  a  Iwul  char-        Libkr;  a  suniame  of  Bacchus  ainoiit 

acter  (»f  the  stT\ant  who  Iuls  left  him,  is  the  Komans,  n^ferriug  to  the  idea  of  a  ile- 

privileged,  if  he  acts  bona  fuic,  and  not  liverer,  or  lilH»rator.     Liber  was  origiualh 

•  H  V  siM.nto.  i=,  \,w  V<Mk  ami  Mns.n.lnisrtt..  ""  **'*^  'j^'^/?"  ?«*!  *>^/crlility,  whose  nuiu- 

thotnithiiMylM-ajiisiiiiiatimi.if  tiicpiiMu-.itinii  ^as  pn^l)ahly  derived  from  the  old  woni 

was  uvuUj  w'itli  j-ijij.l  in<itiv«\->  iuul  lor  justuiaMo  l^f^drc    (to    pour   out,   to   Water).      He  Wto 
euds. 
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ped  hi    comiexion  with    Libera  December,  1822,  against  the  united  furces 

line)  and  Ceres.  of  ttie  natives,  showed  great  courage  and 

ux.   In  the  aiticic  ^liis^  the  name  talent    During  the  visit  of  the  present 

/  arts  is  said  to  have  been  given,  pecretar>*  of  the  society  to  the  colony,  in 

y,  to  tliose  which  were  considered  1824,  the  system  of  government  now  ui 

for  freemen,  in  contradistinction  operation  was  adopted,  anil  the  benefits 

J  which  were  left  to  slaves.    In  which   have  resulted  from  it  arc  great, 

times,  the  word  liberal  has  recciv-  The  supreme  power  resides  in  tlie  agent 

:uliar  political  meaning.    The  two  of  the  society,  but  all  die  civil  and  milita- 

arties  tliroughout  the  £uro])ean  n' officers  of  the  colony  are  annually  ckrt- 

it,  are  com]x>sed  of  those  who  ad-  e'd  by  the  ]ieople.    Through  tlic  ncgotia- 

tlie  ancient  regime,  and  object  to  tions  of  the  late  Mr.  Ashmun,  grout  acces- 

ciples  of  equal  rights,  and  of  those  sions  were  made  to  the  original  territory 

Ihering  to  the  latter,  are  thence  of  Liberia.    Full  possession  lias  been  ob- 

berals.    The  struggle  is  between  taiiied  of  large  tracts  of  countn-,  and  a 

ial,  or  aristocratic,  and  the  demo-  jurisdiction  (which  excludes  all  foreign 

inciplc.    There  exists,  of  course,  a  nations  from  making  setdements)  acquired 

uriety  of  shades  in  both  parties,  over  the  coast,  from  cajic  Mount  to  Trade 

rd  liberal  received  the  must  dis-  Town,  a  distance  of  150  miles.    The  ter- 

nification,  in  a  iiolitical  point  of  ritory  of  Lil>eria  is  generally  low  upon  the 

France,  during  the  years  preccil-  coast,  but  gradually  rises  towards  the  iuie- 

rcvolution  of  li<SO.    It  then  meant  rior,  and,  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  30 

J  opposed  to  the  ultras  and  tlie  miles  from  die  sea,  hills  are  visible,  of 

ists.    At  present,  tlie  name  has  considerable  elevation.    About  48  miles 

;er  a  distinct   party  meaning  in  due  nordi-west  from  cape  MontSi*ra<lo,  is 

because  the  liiK*i-al  iMirty   rule.  Grand  Cape  mount,  which  is  elevated 

party  is  divided  into  the  party  du  from  a  level  country,  on  a  base  of  about 

rni,  or  those  who  wixih    furtlier  four  miles  in  diameter,  900  feet  alx)\'e  tlie 

,  and  the  stahilitarianSy  who  wish  sea,  which  washes  it  on  tlirce  sides.   This 

things  as  they  are.    The  latter,  at  mount,  the  north-western   extremity  of 

ment,  hold  the  rcins  of  ^vcm-  Liberia  bav,  is  covered  with  a  deep  and 

(See    the    articles    Doctrinaires^  unfading  £>liage.    Several  sfiringB  of  ex- 

ind  Cot^  Droit.)  cellent  water  descend  from  it,  and  the 

lAL  Arts.    (See  JHs,)  Pissou  river  (a  broad,  but  irregular  and 

iiA ;  the  name  which,  in  1824,  on  sluggish  stream,  which  has  been  traced  to 

tion  of  general  Robert  Goodloe  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth)  em])ties 

was  given  to  the  territory  pur-  itself  into  tlie  ocean  on  its  northern  side, 

jy  the  American  colonization  soci-  The  St  Paul's  river,  which  flows  into  Li- 

:he  Wf'stem  coast  of  Africa.    The  bcria  Iwiv,  at  the  distance  of  from  eight  to 

uid  puqioses  of  this  association  nine  miles  nordi  of  cai)c  Montscrado,  is  of 

en  already  described  in  die  article  considerable  magnitude,  and  supposed  to 

ilion  Society f  as  well  as  the  ill  sue-  admit,  above  its  falls  (about  20  miles  from 

lie  first  attempt  to  establish  a  set-  its  mouth),  of  boat  navigation  fur  200  or 

in  1820.   In  die  summer  of  1821,  300  miles.    The  Montserado  river  is  40 

ontsrrado,  or  Mesurado,  with  a  miles  long,  and  enters  the  sea  on   the 

ict  of  adjoining  country,  was  pur-  northern  side  of  the  ca|)e  of  the  same 

jf  the  native  chiefs,  or  heail-mcn.  name.    In  the  Junk  district,  soudi-east 

igrants  fin<t  established  thems<;lves  of  caiie  Moiits«?rado  40  miles,  are   two 

Montserado,  undtT  the  din^'tion  considerable  rivers,  one  descending  from 

ir  Ayres,  Jan.  7,  1822.     Almost  the  north-north-west,  and  the  other  from 

itely  uf\er  taking  possession  of  the  the  east-north-east,  and  |>ouring  their  wu- 

xrtor  Ayres  wsls,  in  consctpience  ters  into  the  ocean  at  the  distance  of  only 

V  illii(;»4,  obliged  to  n^urn  to  the  two  miles  from  each  odier.    The  river  i^r. 

Bs;  but,  happily  for  die  colony,  John's,  81  miles  south-east    from    cajn.- 

udi  Ashmun  arrived,  and  assumed  Montserado,  is  larger  than  any  we  have 

•erinteinlenre  nf  affuira,  Aug.  8.  mentioued,  and  represirnted  by  Mr.  Ash- 

>re  than  six  yearn,  this  able  man  ninn  us  majestic,  and  iia\igab]c  for  vet«s(!Ls 

all  his  ]mwers  to  the  work  of  of  !K)  to  100  tons,  abounding  with  fish, 

ling,  upon  broad  ond  sure  founda-  and  having  its  course  through  a  fertile, 

m  colony,  so  iiiten'siing  to  the  V,  delicious  and  saUibriouH  countn*,  of  a  rich 

and  so 'full  of  lio]X!  for  Africa,  and  mellow  soil,  fanned  10  hou re  ui  c^'eiy* 

ence  of  the  infant  setdemcnt,  in  •  U.  U.  GurK>y. 
45* 
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24,  even  in  tlie  (Ir>'  seuisoii,  by  a  si>a  biLHtztr,  Doy  tribe,  iilnjut  lialf  die  number  of  tLe 
tempered  and  :j\vt?iit(^ned,  in  itn  |>u.ss;i«re  up  VeyH.  South-west  of  Montserado  are  tlie 
the  river,  by  the  verduni  which  oruwnn  its    Buhmuh,  extending  over  various  couucriKi>. 


di-nt  Monroe,  one  of  the  eurlii'st  and  duHtrious,  and  many  of  tlieiu  laborious 
nia*<t  etlii'ient  friends  of  tiie  colonization  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  Lowever,  tbai 
society),  the  earliest  si'ttlenient  nuule  each  of  tlieso  claaaefl  is  held  together  and 
in  Lii>eria,  Ls  ulM)ut  (7^  27'  N.  lat.,  and  directed  liy  a  single  govenuneuL  Tlw) 
10^  40'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  Ca{>e  are  all  of  Uiem  broken  up  into  small  uil 
.Monts;rado  is  elevated  alxjut  80  feet  above  feeble  tribes,  utterly  incaj^le  of  conduct- 
tlie  ocean,  Ls  washed  by  the  water  on  ing  warlike  o]>enitious  in  a  united  lud 
tlin;e  sides,  and  connected  with  a  level  powerful  manner.  The  people  ftrtber  in 
tract  of  land  on  the  fourth.  Its  lengtii,  the  interior  an*  of  a  more  elevated  aud 
from  north-west  to  soutli-east,  is  tiii-ee  and  civilized  character,  liave  some  knowkdp: 
one  third  miles ;  its  average  width,  from  of  the  Ambic  language,  and  some  ic- 
nortli-east  to  south-west  (directly  across  miaintance  with  the  more  useful  ans. 
from  the  river  to  the  ocean),  three  fourths  The  articles  to  be  obtained  by  trade  hi 
of  a  mile.  It  comprehends  about  KiOO  Lilieria  are  chiefly  ivor}',  camwood,  guU. 
acres.  From  May  to  October,  the  wind,  tortoise-shell,  hides,  tlie  teetli  of  the  an- 
on this  coast,  is  uniformly  from  south-  horse,  aud  a  small  quantity  of  coffee, 
south-west.  In  XovemlMir  and  December,  The  country  abounds  in  cattle,  goab. 
the  sea  breeze  varies  from  south-soutJi-  swine  and  fowls,  and  in  most  of  the  &\a» 
west  to  north-north-west,  the  land  breeze  and  productions  of  other  tropical  climaiui 
commonly  from  north-east  and  iiortli.  Thus  far,  the  efforts  of  the  Americau  cul- 
Alasters  of  vessels  should  remember  that  ouization  society  iiave  been  attended  witli 
this  coast  may,  at  all  seasons,  be  descended  great,  if  not  unexampled,  success  TV 
with  little  JiMculty ;  but  that  the  ascent,  men  of  color,  who  have  migrated  to  Lib^ 
hetwcen  January  aiui  May,  is  exoiMxlingly  ria,  have  felt  the  influences  of  enterprise 
^l.)w,  both  thi>  rumMit  and  wind  l)eing  in  and  freedom,  and  are  improved  alike  iii 
oppusitinM.  Vessels  standing  by  cape  tlieir  coniUtion  and  character.  Tluw 
.^I()lun  ouiflit  to  give  this  cape  a  birth  of  who  were  slaves  liavo  become  masters: 
two  or  rlin'f  Ifajjjni's.  Tlie  anchorage  those  who  wcn»  once  dependent  havr 
groiiiul,  at  the  ilistaiice  of  on«*  or  two  miles  Ixjcome  inde))ondent :  once  the  objects  ot' 
norih-iuLNt  of  «'a[K.'  .Mont«*crado,  is  safe  and  charity,  they  are  now  benefactore,  and  tlnf 
good.  The  Anierii'an  coloni/ation  society  very  individuals  who,  a  few  yeiurs  ago.  felt 
luLs  transportrd  to  Lil>fria  1402  free  per-  tJieir  spirits  depressed  in  our  lan^  and 
sons  of  color.  IWiwrrn  100  aud  200  inca])abieof  high  efTorU)  and  great  achie^e- 
slaves,  lihcniti'd  from  :h«^  ;;nL<p  of  pirates  inents,  now  stand  forth  conscious  of  their 
on  the  coast,  havi 
pni 
taken  whilM  ab(»uT  to  !><>  brought  into  the  and  a  Christian  ]»eopIe.     The  plan 


tl 


1  the  coast,  havf  Ix.m'u  placed  under  the  dignity  luid  pr)wer,  sharing  in  all  the  priv- 

x»lection  of  tin:  colony.  About  300  slaves,  ileges  and  honors  of  a  ivspected,  a  tiw. 

ken  whilM  ab(»uT  to  !><>  brought  into  the  and  a  Christian  ]»eopIe.     The  plunof  tlh 

'.  States  contrary  to  law,  have  been  re-  American    colonization    stxiieiy    appcai> 

loviui  t')  Ll!)eria  by  th*.'  government  of  pnicticable  to  a  very  gn^at  extent,  aud,  w 

le  U.  States.     Then-  are  lour  flourishing  trust,  will  be  made  the  means  of  inesii- 


settlenients  within  tin'  limits  c»f  the  colony  niable  go(Kl  to  the  I'.  States  and  to  Atriit 

— Mnnrovia.Cahlwelljtlie  1  lalt-way  Farms  Libertas,  among  the  Romansi,  jiereni.- 

or  Xi;w  (i.-oriria),  and  Millsburp,  situated  ified    lilx'rty  ;    according  to   Hygiuus, .. 

20  milex  in  iln«  interior,  on  the  eastern  dau«;liter  of  Ju])iter  and  Junol    \\'hei. 

bank  of  tlie  Sr.  I'.iurs.     i  )n(j  of  the  native  she  is  rcfprc^sented  on  coins,  wiUi  her  bea 

tribes  lias  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  u ncovennl, she  is  the  Roman  Liberty ;  bat. 

the  laws  of  the  colony,  and  otlnjrs  have  with  a  diaibfui  and  veil,  she  is  Uiegodile^ 

exprcsst'il  a  desin;  to  ll)llow  its  example.  LiU'rty,  in  general.  Gracchus  built  a  tea.- 

The  natives,  in  the  \  irinity  of  LilK'riii,  may  pie  to  the  latter  on  mount  Aventine. 


eajHi  Mount  and  cain;  Monis«.'mdo  is  the    ence  l)etween  evil  aud  good,  sin  and  \ir- 
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tue,  ceased  ;  so  tliat  the  individual  might  l)crship,  tuid  it  was,  tlicrefore,  aflcnvardH 
give  himself  up  to  hi«i  ap]>etito8  and  |)atj-  culle(i  the  Jarohin  cap. 
Bions^  as  these  were  no  longer  bud.  liiBRA  ;  tiie  Roman  pound  unit  for 
Liberty  of  thk  Press.  (Sec  Prtst,)  weijrhinp.  {See  As,)  The  ancient  Romans 
Liberty  Tree.  At  tlie  time  of  the  n*c'koiii>d  tiionoy  vlUo  l)y  poundify  and  a 
disturliances  excited  in  the  Aniericnn  col-  libra  of  silver '  was  worth  about  tliir- 
onies  by  the  stamp  act,  a  large  American  teen  dollars.  This  wonl  juisiiRHl  over  lo 
elm  was  used,  in  Boston,  to  hang  obnox-  the  various  nations  of  Latin  descent  or 
ious  clioractera  in  cffi^',  and  to  make  niixtun*.  (See  Livre,) 
kDOWn  the  intentions  ofthe  sons  of  liberty  Libraries.  The  most  ancient  hbran- 
[as  the  patriots  were  called),  who  idso  held  is  fabulously  ascribed  to  the  F^gyptiait 
their  meetings  under  it  Tlie  following  khig  Osymaiidyos  of  Memphis.  PiHistru- 
ioscription  was  placed  upou  it — ^This  tus  first  founded  a  library  among  the 
[ree  was  planted  in  the  year  164(»,  and  Gn?eks,  at  Athens ;  Xerxes  ciurieiT  it  to 
pruned  by  order  of  tlie  sons  of  liberty,  Persia,  but  Seleucus  Nicator  caused  it  to 
PebruaiT  14,  1766."  It  was  thencefor-  be  n^stored  to  Alliens.  Tlie  most  cele- 
nraid  called  the  libaii/  trecy  but,  in  1//4,  brated  librar}'  of  antiquity  was  tlie  Alex- 
was  cut  down  by  the  English  troops,  by  andrian.  (See  Akxaiulria.)  iCmilius  Pau- 
vrhom  tlie  town  was  occupied.  The  ex-  his  and  Lucullus  brought  the  first  libra- 
unple  was  imitated  in  oilier  parts  of  the  rie?<,  as  the  s]M)ils  of  war,  to  Rome.  Asi- 
2ouutry,  mfist  of  tlie  towns  having  their  nius  Poilio  founded  the  first  public  library, 
libeity  tree  ;  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  which  was  al«io  taken  in  war.  Julius 
the  French  revolution  (1789),  the  same  Ciesar  (established  a  large  Hbrar}',  and  in- 
emblem  was  adopted.  A  hlwrtj'  tree  was  trujsted  it  to  the  care  of  the  learned  Varro. 
planted  by  the  JatMtbins  in  Paris,  and  Augustus  founded  two  libraries,  one  of 
many  otlier  cities  of  France  followed  tlieir  which  wus  called  Pa/^ma,  because  it  was 
Bzaniple.  The  same  ceremony  was  prac-  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  mount  Pala- 
t^ed  ny  the  French  troo])s,  on  their  en-  tine  ;  the  other  was  in  the  portico  of  Oc- 
trance  into  foreign  countries.  The  Lotri-  la  via,  and  was  called  Octaviana,  The 
bardy  poplar  was  first  used,  but  the  conflagration  of  Xero  destroyed  several 
French  name  of  this  tree  (ptuplifr\  af-  libraries,  which  Domitian  n^ored.  Tra- 
fbffiling  matter  of  derision,  oaks  or  fir-trees  jan  founded  a  very  excellent  librar)'.  Pub- 
were  aflerwards  used.  iius  Victor  mentions  28  public  libraries  in 
Liberiy,  Cap  of.  The  right  of  covering  Rome  ;  there  were,  besides,  extensive 
the  head  was,  in  early  times,  a  mark  of  pri\'at(^  libraries.  These  tn^asures  were 
Bbert}'.  Slaves  al^vays  went  Imre-headed,  destroyed  or  dispersed,  partly  by  the  rav- 
and  one  of  the  ceremonies  of  emaneiim-  ages  ofthe  barbiuians,  ])artly  by  the  icono- 
tion  was  the  placing  a  cap  on  their  head,  clasL<.  In  the  ninth  ami  elcvenili  eeiitii- 
hy  tlieir  former  master.  Thus  the  cap  [or  ries,  Buifil  the  Macedonian,  einiM'ror  of 
the  hat)  became  the  symbol  of  lilierty,  the  East,  and  the  leamq^  Coinnenian  inl- 
and has  playiMl  a  ]»art  in  iimny  n^volii-  |K>riaI  taniily,  made  several  collections  of 
tiona-  The  Swiss  owe  their  lilNrrty  to  the  books,  principally  in  the  convents  of  the 
hat  which  Gessler  ordered  to  be 'saluted  j^gean  islands  and  mount  Atlios.  The 
as  a  mark  of  submission.  The  arms  of  Arabians  had,  in  Alexandria,  a  considera- 
the  united  Swiss  cantons  have  a  miind  ble  libnir}'  of  Arabian  l>ooks.  Al-Mainoun 
hot  for  a  crest.  In  England,  the  cap  (blue,  collected  many  OitM.'k  niunuscripts  in 
witli  a  white  lionler,  and  the  ins«Tiption  B*igilad.  In  the  West,  libraries  wen; 
Zdberly,  ui  letters  of  gold],  is  usi.'d  as  a  founded  in  the  second  half  of  the  eightlj 
syniliol  of  the  constitutional  li!)erty  of  tlie  century,  by  the  <'ncouragement  of  Gharle- 
natiou,  and  Britannia  soiiietimi'M  liears  it  magne.  in  Fnuice,  one  of  the  most  cel- 
on  the  point  of  her  s|K'ar  ;  more  common-  ebniteil  was*  that  in  the  ablH*y  St.Gerniniii 
ly,  however,  she  has  the  trident  of  Nep-  di»s  Vnti^^  ni/ar  pju-is.  In  G(;rmany,  iln- 
tun€^  witliout  the  cap,  in  her  lefl  hand,  libraries  of  Fulda,  Cor\ey,  and,  in  th*- 
whiL<  she  offers  the  olive  branch  of  pi.'uee  eleventh  century,  that  of  llirschau,  wrp- 
to  tlie  worid  in  her  right  hand.  The  cap  valuable.  In  Hfrnin,  in  the  twelfth  eeiitu- 
wos  iwed  in  France,  as  the  symlH)l  of  lib-  rj',  ilu;  Moors  had  70  publie  libraries,  oi' 
cm*,  at  the  lieginning  of  the  revolution  which  that  of  Cordova  contained  ^pO,iHK/ 
(1^[^);  and  its  nnl  color  was  borrowed  volum<*s.  In  Enghuid  and  Italy,  libmrie> 
from  that  of  tlie  lib«;rated  gidley-slavtrs  of  were  also  founded  with  gn'at  zeal,  jKirtic- 
Manwilles,  who  went  in  great  niimlM?w  to  iilarly,  in  the  fbnner  coiuitrj-,  by  Richard 
Paris.  The  Jacobin  el lih,  at  Pari>s  alter-  Aungi-rville;  in  the  latter,  by  Pelnin-h, 
wards  made  the  red  Ciip  a  luidge  of  mem-  Boccaccio  and  otheis.    After  the  inven- 
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tion  of  the  art  of  printing,  this  was  done  and  15,000  MSS. ;  that  at  Modena,  BOfiOO 

more  easily  and  at  leas  expense.    Nicholas  vols.,  and  that  of  Naples  130,000.  The  Vat- 

V  founded  the  Vatican  library.    Cardinal  icaii  Ubrary  \s  very  large  and  fiimouB,  but  in 

Bessarion  bequea^ed  his  excellent  library  much  disorder.    The  number  of  books  in 

to  the  church  of  St  Mark  at  Venice.  (See  foreign  libraries  is  very  difficult  to  be  ascer- 

Petit-RadcPs  interesting  Recherches  surks  taiued  with  precision,  and  the  Btateinents 

Bibliotheqttes  anciennes  et  tnodcmesjusqu^h  differ  so  much,  that  the  above  estimates  are, 

la  Fondation  de  la  Bibliotheqw  Mazarine  in  many  cases,  little  better  than  aprproxima- 

( Paris,  1819.)    The  principal  libraries  of  tions.    In  the  U.  States,  the  principal  li- 

modern  times  are,  the  royal  Wbrwry  at  braries  are  that  of  Harvard  college  (96,000 

Paris  (more  diaii  400,000  printed  books  vols.) ;  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  (36,000 

and  80,000  MSS.) ;  the  central  court  li-  vols-h  of  the  Philadelphia  libraiy,  (27,000 

brory    at   Municli   (more   than   400,000  vols.)  ;   of  congress  (16,000  vok.) ;    of 

>x>oks  and  9000  MSS.|;  the  imperial  li-  Charleston  (13,00a) 
brary  at  Petersburg  (300,000  books  and        Libration  of  the  Earth  is  sometimes 

11,000  MSS.) ;  tlic  imperial  library  at  Vi-  used  to  denote  the    parallelism  of  the 

enuu  [tiKjOflOO  books  and  12,000  MSS.) ;  earth's  axis  in  every  part  of  its  revolu- 

the  university  library  at  Gottiiiffen  (about  tion  round  tlie  sun. 
900,000    books)  ;    the    royal    library   at        Libratwn  of  the  Moon,     Very  iwtriy 

Dresden  (at  least  220,000  printed  books,  the  same  face  of  the  moon  is  always  tnm- 

150,000  pamphlets,  dissertations  and  small  od  towards  tlie  earth,  it  being  subject  to 

works  not  included,  and  2700  MSS.) ;  the  only  a  small  change  within  certain  limiis, 

royal  library  at  Copenhagen  fstatcd  vari-  those  spots  which  lie  near  the  edge  ap- 

ously  at  130,000, 250,000  and  400,000  vol-  |>earing  and  disappearing  by  turns  ;  im 

umcs ;  it  has  3000  MSS.) ;  the  library  in  is  called  its  libraiwru    The  moon  turns 

the  Escurial  (130,000  volumes,  and  excel-  about  its  axis  in  the  same  direction  m 

lent  Arabian  MSS.) ;   tlie  royal  library  at  which  it  revolves  in  its  orbit    Now,  the 

Berlin  (200,000  vols,  and  7000  MSS.) ;  the  an^lar  velocity  about  its  axis  is  uniform, 

academical    library   at    Prague    (130,000  and  it  turns  about  its  axis  in  the  same 

vols,  and  8000  MSS.) ;  the  royal  library  time  in  which  it  makes  a  complete  nevo- 

in  Stuttgard  (116,000  vols.) ;  tiic  Vatican  lution  in  its  orbit ;  if,  therefore,  the  angu- 

library  at  Rome  (360,000  books  and  40,000  lar  motion  about  the  earth  were  also  uni- 

MSS.).    In  England,  the  two  largest  libra-  form,  the  ^mc  fare  of  the  moon  wouU 

ries  are  the;  Bodleian  in  Oxfonl  (stated  by  always  be  tiu'iied  towanls  the  earth  ;    for, 

some  at  .'>00,000,  by  otln^rs  at  250,000  vols,  if  the  moon  had  no  rotation  on  her  axis 

and  30,000  3ISS.),  and  the  library  of  the  when  she  is  on  op{K>site  sides  of  the  earth, 

British  iniisoum  at  London  (180,000  books  she  would  show  different  faces  ;  but  i( 

and  Rl)out  60,000  MSS.).    Besides  thoBib-  after  she  has  made  half  a  revolution  in 

lioihtqut  da  roi^  there  are,  in  Paris,  those  of  her  orbit,  she  has  also  turned  half  round 

the  anjouttl  (150,000  printed  l)ook8,  5000  her  axis,  then  the  face,  wliicli  would  olli- 

MriS.),  of  St.  CiCiiovicve  (110,000  printed  erwise  have  Ixjen  shown,  will  be  turned 

I)ooks,  2000  MSS.);  of  tiie  institute  (50,000  behind,  and  the  same  face  will  appear; 

vols.);  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  (40,000);  and  thus,  if  die  moon's  angidar  velocity 

tlio  Muzarin  library  (}X),00<)) ;  making  in  about  her  axis  were  always  equal  to  her  an- 

all,  1,200,000  volumes  in  the  public  libra-  gulor  velocity  in  her  oriiii  altout  the  earth, 

ri».\s  in  Paiis.    In  the  rest  of  France,  there  the  same  side  of  the  moon  would  Ix*  always 

are  273  public  libraries,  the  prinoi{)al  of  towards  the  earth  ;  but  as  the  moonV  an- 

whirh  are  those  of  Lyons  (contuinin?  to-  guhu*  velocity  about  her  axis  is  unifonu. 

geih»T  (500,000  vols.) ;  Bordeaux  (105,000) ;  and  her  angular  velocity  in  her  orbit  is  not 

.\ix  (7;},0()0),  &r.    The  total  number  of  uniform,  these  anguhu*  velocities  cannot 

v<jlunirs,  in  these  ])n)vincial  lil)rarics,  is  continue  always  equal,  and  tberi'lbre  ilu^ 

1^000,000.     Access  to  thchw.*  great  collec-  m(K>n  will  sometimes  show  a  little  ninrc 

tions  is  easily  obtained,  both  by  natives  of  her  eastern  {KUts,  and  sometimes  a  little 

and  fureignrrs.     In  Itjdv,  there  ureagi-eat  more  of  her  western  |)arts.    This  is  called 

number  of  vaiuabh^  libraries,  of  which  a  libmlion  in  longitude.    Also  the  moon? 


MrfS.— according  to  otliens,  140,000  vols,    ly  ono  half  of  the  moon  is  uc^xr  viable 
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fi,  and  diercforo  iit-arly  one  half  substance  Ls  {lowdrn*,  cnistaceous,  niein- 

ibitants  (if  it  have  any)  novtT  bmnous.  coriaceouii^  or  even  corneoub; 

nil,  and  nearly  the  other  half  and  tlieir  fonu  thut  of  a  hori/outal  fVoud, 

sisfht  of  iL    Also,  the  time  of  sinnatcd,  iobed,  or  divided,  l>earing  i«cat- 

1  anout  it»  axis  being  a  inontli,  trrtul  tnlK>rclcs   and    cii))-likR  warta,  or 
of  the  lunar  days  and  nights  branching  and  comlloid.    They  am  com- 

jout  a  fortnight  each.     It  is  a  nion  every  wliere,  adhering  to  ro<*ks,  tlit* 

)rdinary  circumstance,  that  the  tnmks  of  tn^es  and  l)arren  soil.    On  a<- 

2  moon's  rrvoluiion  about  her  cending  mountains,  they  are  found  flour- 
l  l)e  e(|U{d  to  tliat  in  Ikt  orbit.  isiiing  beyond  the  limit  of  all  other  plants, 
vith  the  ancient  geographers  ;  a  even  to  the  very  verge  of  perpetual  snow. 
i)f  the  north  of  Africa,  west  of  Many  of  them,  fixing  u[)on  die  hardest 
'Inch  was  di\ided  into  Libya  rocks,  by  retaining  moisture,  facilitate  their 
id  interior  ;  sometimes  also  into  decomposition,  and  ])romote  the  fonnation 

L.  Mannarica  and  L.  Cyninaic.  of  soil.     They  are  gcnendly  jierennial, 

k  authors  sometimes  comprc-  and  grow  by  receiving  moisture  through 

Africa  under  this  name.  all  parts  of  their  surface,  and,  though  m>- 

:s,  or  Free  Letters,  wen*  hi-  nuently  desiccated,  the  least  rain  restores 

used  to  diminish  the  elfect  of  their  freshness.    Many  of  tlie  tpecies  ap- 

and  Milan  decrees  of  Napo-  ]iear  to  be  univenuilly  distributed,  occur- 

tlie  British   onlers  in  council,  ring  in  all   |xirts  of  the  globe;  but  dif* 

)atened  the  destruction  of  Eu-  lichens   of  the    equatorial    regions   and 

nmerce,  if  some  exceptions  had  southern  hemisphere   have  not,  hitherto, 

lade  bv  both  nations.     England  been  satisfactorily  examhied.    Several  of 

■St,  in  fiTovemlM.'r,  180B,  that  ves-  the  sjKJcies  arc  used  for  sustenance  in 

nations,  the  French  excepte<l,  times  of  scarcity,  by  the  inhalmants  of  the 

»njvitled  with  licenses,  good  for  nortlieni  regions.    The  tripe  dt  rocht  of 

iijjon  condition   of  importuig  the  Canadians,  so  often  resorted  to  by  the 

EngUuul  ;   but,  after  IcOO,  li-  fur  traders,  is  also  a  lichen,  somewhat 

re  given  under  the  condition  of  resembling  the  sul)stance  from  which  the 

Bruish  manufactures  or  colonial  name  is  derived.      The    reindeer    moss 

Lict-nsi'si  wen^    also  sold  by  (caywmjfce  rangi/trina)    is    conmion,    in 

pecially  for  the  puri>ose  of  sup-  sterile  soil,  in  many  i>arts  of  the  northern 

navy.     False  papers  for  ships  hemisphere  ;    but,  in  the  arctic  n»gion>, 

in  common  ust!.     At  last,  it  was  it  grows  in  the  ^atest  profusion,  often 

y  Eni^land  to  grant  hctMis*'s  to  occupyin;:,  exclusively,  extensive  tracts  of 

not  French,  evt'U  tliongli  they  country,  covering  the  ground  to  the  depth 

FnMich  license,  u]K)n  condition  of  a  foot  or  nion-,  and  having  the  appear- 

lird  jMirt  of  the  cargo  should  Ije  ance  of  snow.     It  is  celebrated  as  lieing 

xmLs, ihesame  iK>rtiouof  Fnuich  tlw;   chief  nsource  of  the    reindeer    ii: 

ig  also  {dlowed.     France  also  these;  desolate  regions.    Hie  Iceland  moss 

ses  (to  American  v<^ssels)  to  ex-  (phifscia  Jcrlnndica)    is  also  exceedingly 

ch  goo<ls,  and,  in  rr;tuni,  to  im-  abundant  in  the  arctic  regions,  and  often 

lial    priKluce.      licenses  were  a ffon Is  aliment  to  the  inhabitants,  either  in 

y  Kussia  ft»r   inidp  with  Eiig-  the  form  of  gruel  or  bread,  which  la.*«t, 

I  1811,  and  by  Sweden,  for  the  though  not  agrc^'able,  is  very  nutritious. 

;?,  from  1H12;  but,  at  the  fall  of  The   taste  is  bitter,  astriugirnt,  and   ex- 

is  continental  system  (see  that  iremt'ly  mucilaginous.     It  is  an  article  of 

e  licenses  liecanni  uselirss,  commerci',  and   is  ver}"   frequently  t?ni- 

lATE  ;  an  academical  dignity  lie-  ployed  hi  phannacy,  in  the  composition  of 

J  baccalann-ate  and  the  doctor-  various  pectoral  Inzengrs  and  sirups,  and  is 

le  obtiiiiiing  of  which  is  a  iieces-  celrbnitril  ils  an  article  of  diet,  in  comhi- 

to  taking  tlir  d(H'.tor's  degree,  nation  with  milk,  in  coughs  and  piilmo- 

also  signifies  tli<^  fM-rson  who  imty  affei-iions.    The  plant  consists  of  a 

red  the  degn^e.     A  liciiitiate  in  membninoiis  frond, divided  hito  lol>e8  and 

las  the  right  of  tlelivering  iheo-  lachnrp^  which  are  unattached,  and  either 

ctunrs,  and  a  licentiati;  in  me<li-  smooth  or  fringed  on  the  iiiargin.     It  is 

Ight  to  pnictist'.  viTV  abundant  in  the  Alpiii«'  region  of  the 

!s  ;  a  family  of  plants  I Kjlonjruig  White   mountains  of  New    llampshin'. 

nn.'Rn  class  crifptogamuij  contain-  Orcluil  [runUn  tinrtoria)  is  still  an  uii|K)r- 

1200  known  s|M'cii*s,  which  are  tant  article  of  commert'C,  though  much 

iginl  under  sevfnd  gfnera.  Their  l<'ss  used  now  than  fonnerly,  on  account 
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of  the  fugitiveness  of  the  rich  purple  and  also  attacked,  witli  much  wit,  in  serenl 

rose-colored  dyes  which  it  yields.    Some  publications,  tlie  system  of  physiM^nom}' 

of  its  tints,  however,  are  capable  of  being  to  which  Lavater  had  given  such  eur- 

fixed,   and  it  is,  besides,  employed  for  rcncy  ;  but  he  was  subsequently  recoo- 

staining  marble,  forming  blue  vems  and  ciled   to    Lavater.     Other    production, 

spots.    It  grows  on  rocks,  bordering  on  wliich  he  thought  censurable,    felt  the 

tlic  sea,  in  the  islands  of  tlie  Meditcrra-  lasli  of  his  wit.    His  taste  for  drawing 

ncaii,  the  Azores,  Canaries,  Cape  Verde  illustrative  of  character,  made  liim  a  greit 

and  Bourbon.    That  from  the  Canaries  is  admirer  of   Hogarth.     He,   for  a  Itmf 

most  esteemed,  and  is  largely  imported  time,   supplied  die  Gottingen   Souvenir 

into  Europe.    Several  other  lichens  afford  with    miiuature   drawing  of  the  bnds 

dyes  of  various  colors,  some  of  which  can  of  Hogarth,  accoinpani^  by  very  witt}' 

be  rendered  permanent    Litmus  is  also  and  ingenious  observations.     The  frvor- 

obtalned  from  a  lichen.    (See  LUmua.)  able  reception  of  these  led  to  the  publica- 

LicHTENBERG,  Georffc  Christopher,  one  tion  of  a  Minute  Explanation  of  Honnh^ 

of  the  greatest  iiaturBi  philosophers,  and  Plates,  with  perfect  miniature  Copies  of 

wittiest  writers,  that  Germany  has  pro-  tliem,  by  Riepenhausen,  of  wliich  be  pdb- 

duced,  bom  in  1742,  at  Ober-Ramst&dt,  lislied  four  numbers  himself:  tlie  aevea 

near  Darmstadt,  was  the  youngest  of  a  next   to    tlie    eleventh    were    puUidicd 

familv  of  18  children.    He  received  from  by  Bottiger,  and  the  lost  by  BoutenreL 

his  father  some   instruction  in  physics,  In  the    hst  years  of  his  life,  Licbtieii- 

and  went,  after  lus  death,  to  the  academv  berg  became   hypochondriac  and  mit- 

at  Darmstadt    He  was  strong  and  well  anthropic,  so  that  he  sliut  himself  up  in 

formed  till  eight  years  of  age ;  but,  at  this  his  chamber,  and  would  sec  no  one.   H« 

time,  the  effects  of  the  carelessness  of  his  died  of  a  pulmonary  inflammation,  Fek 

nuise  became  visible,  ui  a  distortion  of  the  24,  1799,  aged  57.    He  was  an  ongiul 

spine.    In  1763,  he  went  to  G6tdn£[en.  thinker,  to  whom  no  subject  of  a  sdendfic 

where  he  applied  himself  to  astronomical  character  was  uninterestuig.     Sdentifir 

observations.    He  made  ol)servations  up-  spirit  and  poetic  talent  were  united  in 

on  the  earthquake  of  1767,  and  observed,  him  in  a  suigular  degree,  and  produced 

with  K&stner,  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  most  peculiar  and   stiikuig  resuk; 

the  sun^s  disk,  June  19, 1769,  as  also  the  but  the  highest  principle  of  the  humoo 

comets  of  1770, 1771,  and  1773,  the  orbit  mind — faith  in  somediing  divine — was,  in 

of  wliich  last  he  descrilied,  and  presented  lus    speculative    momeiitii,    disregankvl; 

to  tlie  academy  of  sciences  of  Gottingen.  and  a  superstitious  belief  in  dreams,  pi^ 

He  also  constructed  lunar  charts,  in  which  dictions  and  presentiments,  was  adnuttfil 

tlie  spots  are  indicated  in  the  order  in  in  its  stead. 

which  they  arc  successively  covered  by        Lichfield;  an  ancient  city  of  Enghnd. 

the  earth's  shadow.     In  1770,  he  was  in  tlie  county  of  Stafibnl,  and  a  couirt} 

offered  a  proff^ssorehip  at  Gottingen,  which  of  itself,  with  particular  local  jurisdictxn, 

he  entered  u[K)n  in  his  2dtli  year.    In  this  under  the  government  of  the  bailiff  and 

year  he  went  to  London.     Lichtenber^  magistrates.    It  stands  on  a  small  brook 

ascertained  by  obser\'ation,  in  1772  and  that  runs  uito  the  Trent.     The  cit}*  id  neii 

177!3,  the  situations  of  Hanover,  Osna-  and   well  built,  and  consists  of  three  or 

briick    and    Stade.     He  afterwards  un-  four  principal  streets,  and  some  sinalkr 

dertook  to  publish,  with  illustrations,  the  ones ;  and  is  separated  from  die  Ooff. 

pajK^rs  left  by  Tobias  Mayer,  and  added  which  is  in  the  county  of  Staffbnl,  bj'  a 

a  lunar  chart,  with  a  description  of  lunar  pool  of  runuin^  water.     It   is  the  ivs- 

spots;  but  only  one  volume  api)eAred.  He  dence  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 

visited  England  again  in  1774,  and  wrote  The  catliedral  is  supposed  to  have  bctu 

upon  (Jarrick  and  the  English  stage.    He  founded  about  656,  and  was  aflerwutt 

pu!)scqucmly  published  an  excellent  com-  much  enlarged  and  improved.     It  is  cur 

iiienuiry  upon  Hogarth's  engravings.    In  of  the  most  elegant  religious  edifices  a 

1778,  he  returned  to  Gottingen.    From  Great  Britain,  extending  4dO  feet  in  len^ 

tills  ])eriod,  he  lectured  upon  experimental  and  67  in  brcadtli.     In  tlie  centre  rises  au 

philosophy.    His  lectures  were  of  great  elesant  steeple,  to  the  height  of  256  fwi 

worth,  and  his  apjMmitus  was  princely,  and  two  smaller  ones,  at  the  west  eoii- 

He  was  ranked  as  u  discoverer  in  physics,  183  feet.    The  interior  is   finished  xk-v^ 

from  his  observations  ii|M>n  the  figures  corresponding  elegance  and  splendor.  Tb* 

developed    upon    electrified    substance's,  body  of  the  church  is  spacious  and  lofly. 

which  he  learned  to  re()roduce  and  ex-  supported  by  pillars  forme4l  of  clusten  J" 

hibit,  and  wliich  still  retain  his  name.   He  slender  columns,  with  neat  foliated  cafi- 
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tals.    It  extends  213  feet  in  length,  from    prises  nu  area  of  53  square  miles,  with 


Ovfir  the  great  west  doors,  tliat  open  into  valid  in  Lichtenirteiii.    The  conrto  of  ap- 

tfae  nave,  is  placed  a  splendid  rircular  poal  are  the  Austrian  courts.    TJie  prince 

irindow,  constructed  at  the  ex{)ense  of  furnishes  a  contingent  of  55  men  to  the 

JameR,  duke  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  army  of  the  confederacy.    He  has  a  voice 

Dharies  IL     A   numl)er  of  interesting  in  the  IGtli  vote  in  the  diet,  and  has  the 

ncHiiinients   are    dis^iersed  tlirou^h  tlie  28th 'vote  in  the  general  asHemhly  (pfrnum). 

rhurch,  among  them  Chantrey*8cclebnite<l  Nov.  9,  1818,  he  granted  his  principality 

^iip  of  sleeping  children.    St.  Mary's  a  constitution,  on  the  model  of  the  consti- 

;iiap«l,  now  thrown  open  to  the  choir,  is  tution  of  the  German  states  of  .Austria, 

uicommonly  beautiful  and  splendid.    Be-  We  mention  tliis,  on  account  of  the  nuali- 

ides  the  cathedral,  the  Close  contains  a  fyiug  clauses  of  the  fourth  section  of  this 

-ariety  of  buildings,  which,  excejrt  a  few  instrument,  which  would  make  tlie  elec- 

louses,  belong  to  tlie  churcii.    The  bish-  tors  of  Lichtcnstein  an  nKscmbly  of  piitri- 

»p^  palace  is  situated  at  the  north-east  arclis.    Itgivcsthorightof  voting  to  every 

omer.    It  is  a  spacious  building  of  stone,  persf)n  who  pays  taxes  on  an  estate  valued 

rich  the  dateof  1()87,  and  the  anus  of  the  at  2000  guilders,  is  :)0  yeara  old,  of  im- 

■"'  ojiric,  in  front.    LichtieUl  cuntains  a  ])roachable    and    disinterested   character. 


6  miles  N.  Binnineham.  (ls  an   Austrian  subject,  which   contain 

LiiCHTrxsTF.i?!,  Martin  Henry  Charles;  350,000  inhahitante^  and  yield  a  revenue 

I  finguist  and  natural  phil()Sf)pher,  Inmi  at  of  1,500,000  guilders.    He  has  also  con- 

ilaniburg,  Jan.  10,  1780.    At  the  age  of  siderable  possessions  in  Bohemia. 
B2y  he  received  from  the  Dutch  general        Lick,  or  Salt  Lick.    A  salt  spring  is 

fanflseu,  who  was  ai)])ointed  governor  of  called  a  Kck^  in  the  wt^eni  \mrts  of  the 

he  cape  of  Good  Hoi>e,  the  situation  of  U.  States,  from  the  circumstance  that  tlm 

nsKnicter  and  physician  to  liis  son.    He  earth  obout  it,  which  is  impregnated  with 

iirived  at  the  cape  at  the  end  of  the  year  saline  particles,  is  licked  by  the  bison  and 

[&02f  and  spent  seven  months  in  explor-  deer. 

ng  the  interior  of  the  colony.    Upon  the        Lictors.    Lictors,  in  Rome,  were  tlj« 

sreaking  out  of  the  war,  he  receive<1,  in  public  ser\'anui,  who  attende<l  upon  th<* 

1804,  the  i>ost  of  surgeon -major  to  a  bat-  magistrates,    to    fulfil    their    conunands. 

■lion   of  Hottentot  light  infantry,  and.  Their  name  (lictores)  was  derived  from 

ifter  a  few  ex|)editions,  was  named,  in  their  binding    offenders  hand  and  foot, 

1806,  as  one  of  a  commission  to  visit  the  previously  to  the  punishment  of  sivuirghi/?. 

iteant  tribe  of  Bush waiias.    Two  months  The  office   was  borrowed   by  j{r>muhis 

ifter  his  rbtum,  the  colony  was  conquertHl  from  tlie  Etruscans,  whose  chief  magis- 

trf  the  English,  and  he  rctumed  to  £u-  trates  were  attended  by  ser\'ants,  l)earing 

rope  with  general  Jans^^en,  and  to  Ger-  axes  tiwi  up  in  bundles  of  rods,  which 

many  in  18&>.    In  1810,  he  went  to  Ber-  wen*  eidled /eijrr »•«.     He  was  hhnst'lf  al- 

lin,  and  publishe<l  thero  his  Journal,  of  ways  ])reced<*<l   by   V2  of  them.     Wlien 

svhich  the  two  first  volumes  ap])ean'd  in  the  r«^gal  dignity  was  abolished  at  Kon:e, 

1811.     In  1811,  he  also  l>ecame  a  profi's-  the  royal  pomp  was  retained;  and,  on 

WT  in  the  newly  en'cted  universitj'.     In  this  account,  consuls,  jirtetors,  and  other 

1819,  he  travelled  through  L^ngland,  Hoi-  important    oflicers  (except  the  censors), 

lukl,  Switzerland  and   Francis ;  studied  wen^  all  attended  liy  lictcini.  ^  When  u 

their  nioet  celebrated  scientific  institutions  magistrate  of  high  rank  a|){>eared  in  pub- 

fbr  natural  histon',  and  fonned  connexions  lie,  the  lictors  preceded  bun  in  a  tile,  fol- 

irhitih  enabled  liim  to  augment,  greatly,  lowing  each  otlier.    It  was  their  duty  to 

the  muBCum  of  the  university  with  which  clear  the  road  of  the  |K)pulace,  that  the 

he  was  connected.  *  consul,  or  other  officer,  might  not  Im;  im- 

LiCHTC5STEiN  (pro]>erly,  LiVcA/eiMte'n],  jhmIwI    in  his  progn»ss;   and    ihis    was 

a  Hovcreign  princi|)ality,  the  smallest  state  etlecte^l  by  tho  erv,  **  The  consul  (or  \mv- 

nf  the  German  confederacy,  is  situated  on  tor,  &e.)  eomes,'^    "Make  way   tor  the 

the  uortlieni  ileclivity  of  the    Rhietian  consul."    When  lie  rotiinied  tt»  his  »»wn 

Aim  (which  here  rise  to  the  height  of  house!,  or    entered    another,    the    lictors 

5000  feet),  and  on  the  Kliiiii>.    It  com-  struck  the  door  with  their  fasces.    They 
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alsc  took  care  that  proper  resi)ect  Hlioukl  to  tlio  troubles  of  1830,  hail  350  stUilenti 

be  sho\Mi  to  the  person  of  the  magistrate,  unci  several  uacful  iiiBtitutious  connected 

A   horseman  who  m<*t  the  coil-suI   was  with  it, 

obliffeil  to  dismoiuit.  Ever}'  one  imcovered        Liegmtz,  capital  of  the  ffovemment  of 

liid  heml  as  he  (lussed,  le'tl  iiim  free  pas-  the  same  name,  in  Silesia,  Pnnria,  at  the 

sage,  &c.  The  lictors  were  the  execution-  confluence  of  tlic    Sehworzwasser  ami 

ers  of  punishments.  They  were  free  men,  Katzbach,  tlie  aeat  of  govcniinent,  ^c. 

but  chosen  from  among  tlie  lowest  classes,  has  9600  inlmbitants,  institutious  for  edu- 

and  wen;  often  freed-men  of  the  magis-  cation,  lincu-bleachcries,   &c.      Frederir 

trate  whom  they  attended.    The  dictators  the  Great  defeated  general  Laudon  near 

were  preceded  by  24  lictorsi ;  tlie  consuls,  Lie^tz,  August  15,  ITfK).     Not  far  from 

decemvirs  and  tnbuues  of  the  soldiens  by  it  hes  the  village    of   Walilstan,  finoiu 

12 ;  tlio  ])ra;tor^  and  master  of  the  horse,  which  BlQcber  received  Iiis  title  of  pnnct, 

by  (I,  and  the  vestal  virgins  by  1,  onlv.  on  account  of  the  battle  of  tlic  Kaizlncii 

Liechtenstein.     (See  LichtenMein,)  (q.  v.).    The  fonner  princiiiaHty  of  1  jfjr- 

LiEGE  [Gi^niiMh  Litttich  ;  Dutch,  Luyk),  nitz  had  dukes  of  the  Piast  family.    TIk' 

formerly  a  bishopric  in  the  circle  of  West-  second  wife  of  the  king   of  Pnisaa.  U» 

phalia,  was  orrupied  by  tin;  Fn^nch  in  whom  he  >vas  united  by  what  is  calM  z 

1794,  ceded  to  them  by  the  i)eaee  of  Lu-  left-handed,  or  morganatic   inurrinev  (at^ 

neville,  and  formed  lh».'\lepiuinicnt  of  the  Sforganatie  Marriage),  Nov.  11,  Ira,  Iwus 

Ourthe.     By  a  decree  of  the  congn*ss  of  the  title  of  pn'iirei.t  o/*X«t«^tf:.    She  vra.^ 

Vienna,  and  a  separate  treaty  of  March  a  couutesii  von  llarracb.     May  2tj,  l:fd). 

23, 1815,  this  country  was  given,  as  a  sov-  she  joined  tlie  Protestant  church,  haviic 

ereign  princijMdity,  to  the  king  of  the  Netli-  previously  Inien  a  Catholic. 


354,000  inhabitants,  some  iKmions  of  its  pro|)erty,  placed  in  his  [xissession,  beloiir- 
territcr}'  having  been  addetl  to  other  prov-  uig  to  auotlier,  until  some  demand,  wliir! 
inces.    The  Afcuti>e  and  Ourthe  water  it.  tiie  former  bus,  is  satisfied"    It  is,  \un- 
In  the  southern  part,  which  is  a  continua-  ever,  not    unfrequently   useii,  wbenevi  r 
tion  of  the  Aiilennes,  the  soil  is  rocky,  property,  either  real  or  |)ersonal,  is  oluirg^i 
hilly,  and  covered  with  woods.   The  west-  with  the  ])aymeut  of  any  debt   or  dun. 
vnv  part   is  a  fertile  plain,     (i rain  is  not  every  such  chargi»  being  stjled  a/u/ic 
niisiMlin  (piantiries  suflicient  In  supply  the  the  property,  although  the  latter  be  noti:. 
wants   of  tlio  inhabitants,  and  has  l)een  the  possession  of  tiie  (M'rson  to  wbonitlr. 
partly    sM[MTse<led    by   potatoes.      Cattle  debt  or  dut}'  is  due.    This  second  «ipiif.- 
and  sheep  are  niised   in  gn'at  nmnbers.  ration  would  0|>en  too  wide  a  field  ol"«li^ 
The  Limburg  trheeses,  whi«-h  are  made  in  enssion.    We  shall  thi'n^fbre  confine  out- 
this  province,  an.'  celebrated.     It  is  rich  in  selves  to  the  explanation  of  the  riclit  I't' 
cool,  calamine,  alinn,  iron,  hme.piod  nmr-  detaining,  which  is  the    more  teclini<'ui 
ble,  flints  whetstone  and  buildiujr-stone.  meaning  of  the  two.     Liens  are  of  tw 
Tlie  cloth    and  iron    manulaciories    art*  kinds  :    1.  particular  liens,  tliat  is,  wIh.p' 
considerable,  an«l  guns  and  cloths  aiv  ex-  the  person  in  possession  of  goods  may  »i»- 
|>orted   in    larg(^    quantiiie.**.      The  new  tain  them  until  a  claim,  which  accrues  : 
troops  of  Turkey  have  been  chii'fly  armed  him  from  those  identical  gooils,  is  satisfitvl 
from  the  workshops  of  Lieg»\ — Lirge,\h(}  and,    2.  general  liens,  that  Is  when?  tl.' 
<'apital  of  the  pn)vince,  lies  in  a  valley  on  the  jwrson  in  |)ossiWion  may  detain  the  gixnU 
.Meuse,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ourthe.  not  only  for  his  claim  accruing  fn>m  th**!! 
Lieg«'  was  formerly  fortified.    Th«;re  are  but  also  for  the  gi*nenil  balauro  t»f  hi*  c-"- 
17  bridges  across  the  river.    The  impula-  count  with   the   owners.      Again,  moni- 
tion is  47,(H)();  houses,  SOOQ.    There  are  liensarc  given  bvtlie  common  law,  with' n. 
40  chun.-hert  in  the  city.     Lat.50^  iVy  22''  any  agreement  l>etween  the  ]»arties:  f*Ai) 
N. ;  Ion.  f)^  ;U' 50"  V..     TU*i  iidiabitztnts  are  cnrated  by  express  agrtH«ment.  JUi- 
are  chietly  Walloons,  who  speak  a  cor-  gome  by  usagi* ;  which  latter,  indt^tnl.  in. 
nipt    French,   mixed  with  Spanish  and  plies  an  agreement,  because,  wlien  a  :i.i 
(vi'rman.     Muskets  are  marie  from    tin.'  enters  into  any  business,  where  a  |»artii'': 
>xilue  of  a  crown  to  500  louisd'or.  There  lar  usage  is  geneniUy  adopted,  he  is  yr* 
are   also   cannon-founderies,  zinc-works,  sumed  to  consent  to  be  l)«>und   by  thi.' 
tanneries,   &c.     Xails  are  maiuifacturecl  usage,  unless,  in  his  dealings  with  othfr 
here  in  gn'at  (juuntity.     A   university  was  he  expressly  protests  against  it. — I.  T!>| 
cstidWished  at  liiege  (it?17),  which,  i)revious  common  law  gives  a  Ueu  to  tlic  ])Crs(Mi  ;^ 
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lOh  of  goods  in  three  mstanccF:  1.  cover  the  price  miut  l>c  hy  a  Ruit  at  law ; 

:be  common  law  compels  the  mom-  and  we  may  here  n;mark,  that  a  croditor 

any  particular  trade  or  biinnojv*^  ran  nevrr  prejudice  hi»  ri<;ht  of  niaintaiD- 

any  option  on  their  part,  to  accept  ing  an  action  ibr  his  demand,  by  insisting 

ment   frtun  every  prireon  who  Is  on  hi^  ri^ht  of  detaining  the  go«uN,  for  thf> 

to  pay  a  rpasnnai)Ie  compensation,  action  and  the  lien  arc  concurrefit  riglifs 

[ipensef()r  the  burden  which  it  thus,  and  do  not    interlere   with    earh   othT. 

upon  them,  it  allows  iheni  to  de-  — II.  General  liens  are  only  created  hv 
h  goods  as  are  delivered  to  them  expn^ss  agreement,  or  hy  uKigf.  It  hrs 
x>ursc  of  tlieir  business,  until  the  been  determined,  tlint  attorneys  and  so- 
bas  satisfied  any  debt  wliich  may  Hcitors,  liankers,  factors  and  brokers,  in- 
senout  of  thetrnnsaction  in  whiHi  purance-hrokers,  and  w»me  other.-*,  are, 
is  wercj  so  de]iven>d.  Innkeepers,  by  the  cuMtnm  of  tJieir  rrspeciive  trades 
n  carri(^rs  and  farriers  are  entitled  and  firofessions,  entitled  to  a  lien  on  th<* 
speciirs  of  lien ;  for  iustanci*,  tlie  property  of  their  clienLn,  customers  and 
or  of  a  coach  need  not  give  up  a  employers,  for  the  gi'neral  balance  of 
mtil  the  carriage  of  it  h<^  [laid  lor.  their  accr)unts.  Thus  an  attorney  may 
n  gooils  are  deliverwl  to  a  tnuh's-  detain  papers  which  have  bren  delivemd 
:  any  other,  tn  exi>end  his  labor  to  him  to  assist  in  the  conducting  of 
i»  is  entitled  to  drtain  those  goods  one  cause,  as  a  security  for  the  costs  of 
»  is  n'inunerated  for  the  lalwr  another;  and,  if  ho  return  them  to  his 
le  HO  exiM'iids.  Thus  a  tailor  is  client,  and  they  come  again  into  his  pop- 
ped to  take  a  customer's  cloth  and  sesftion,  his  lien  n^vives  ;  for,  in  tho  case 

into  a  coat,  but,  if  he  consents  to  of  a  general  lien,  it  matters  not  whethrr 

lecoat,  the  custoni»T  cannot  roui-  the  same  ordif!«*rent  papers  are  delivered 

to  deliver  it  until  he  is  p»id  for  to  the  person  employed,  his  right  of  i\r- 

:iiig.    The  first  kind  w^ms  to  \yc  taining  lx»ing  the  samo  in  both  instances. 
1  in  the  srcond,  but  thev  are  kept        Lieou-Kieou.     i^*^^-  fjoo-Choo.) 

l)eeau?c  it  is  sup|)ose(l  that  the        Lieutenant.     This  word,  like  captain 

S  at  one  time,  the  only  siiecies  of  (q.  v.),  and  many  others,  has  mceived  grad- 

3wed  by  the  common   law,   and  ually  a  much  narrower  meruiing  than  it!  lad 

second  wjis  a  suhs<>quent  inven-  originally.     Its  tnie  meaning  is  a  cfr;)uly,  a 

jpted  on  equitable  c4)nsidenitions  stibstitutey  fmni  the  French  Zica  (place,  portj 

ation  of  it.    3.  When  goods  have*  and  tenant  (holder).     A  linttrnar.t  f^enhral 

red  from  thi?  |>erils  of  the  sea,  the  //a   roifnumc   is  a  pers^jn    invested   wi;h 

lay  detain  tlinn  iiniil  his  clniin  for  almost  all  the  powers  of  the  sovereign. 

is  satisfied  ;    but  thi'  finder  of  Such  was  the  count  d'Artois  (afterwards 

las  in  no  other  case  a  lien  on  the  Charlfs  X)  beforf»  Louis  Will  entorrd 

lund,  in  respect  of  the  troiibl*^  and  Trance,  in  1814.     Tho  duk«*  of  Orleans, 

to  which  the  finding  and  pn'srr>'-  l)efore  he  accej>icd  the  cmwn  as  Louis- 

lem  may  have  subjected  him.     All  rhiliji,  was  appoiiit<*d  to  fln»  same  office 

V  particular  liens;  and,  then'fon*,  by  the  chanilHT  of  depuiirs.     Luutenani- 

rh  proprietor  may  not  detain  the  funeral  was  formerly  thr  tiilo  ot'  a  com- 

nor  may  the    tiulor  detain    the  inandinggeneral,  but  at  present  it  signifies 

»r  the  salvor  the  pnijK'rty  saved,  the  degr*»e  abovr  inajor-gi-neral.     Ijieu- 

lyment  of  tho  carriage  of  a  for-  Icnant-colonfl  is  the  ofllicrr  brtwren  the 

icel,  or  of  the  prici*  of  another  «'olonol  and  major.     Lieutntant^  in  mil- 

of  salvage    wliich  accrued    for  ilary  languagi*,  signifies  the  oflic^r  next 

otlier  goods.     Another  rule  with  Im-Iow  a  captain.    Then*  an^  first  lieuten- 

:o  particular  liens  is,  that  they  ex-  atiis,  and  si'cond.  or  soiut-lieutfnantSj  with 

80  long  as  the  possession  id'  the  cliirerent  jkiv.     A  lieutenant  in  the  navy 

rctainiKl  by  the  person  who  has  is  the  s<'C(»nd  officer  next  in  command  to 

If  he  once  deliver  up  the  poorls  the  captain  of  a  ship.     Acconling  to  the 

wncr,  he  waves  his  lien,  which  is  new  organization  of  the  French  na\y,  of 

so  cfTectiially  annihilated,  that  it  JKU,  then*  arc  lieutcnarJs  de  vaisseau  and 

be  revived,  even  if  the  same  gtjods  ItnUcnanix  de /rffrate,  tornierly  crdled  rn- 

iflerwards  return  into  his  posses-  sn'frnes  dr  rnisscnv.    The  latter  can  com- 

[iius,  if  the  tailor  tlehver  the  coat,  maud  only  in  the  alis*»nco  of  the  former, 

is  aflerwanls  ivnt  to  him  to  \ic  In  England,  the  (or(/-/i>i</fnan<  of  a  county 

,  he  cannot  tlien  detiin  it  as  a  se-  has  the  autliority  to  call  out  the  militio  in 

ir  the  original  price,  hut  only  for  ca.sc  of  invasion  or  rebellion.    The  gor- 

of  mending.    His  rcmecly  to  re-  emor  of  Ireland  is  aho  caUod  lord'UeuUn- 
VII.               46 
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\)Q  coinjielled  to  uiiikc  reparation  by  a  civil  officiously;  but  if,  witliout application  beiug 

action.  Tlie  civil  action  is  grounded  uuon  made  to  uiin  to  give  a  character,  he  volun- 

thc  injury  ivliich  Uie  libel  is  su])[)osed  to  U^crs  officiously  to  send  one  to  the  penon 

occasion  to  the  individual ;   tlie  public  who  is  about  to  hire  the  sen-ant,  he  ia  not 

prosecution  upon  its  tendency  to  provoke  privileged,  and  must  stand  or  (kll  with  the 

a  breach  of  the  peace.    If  the  charges  truth  or  fiilsehood  of  his  charges.     So,  if 

contained  in  the  libel  are  true,  a  civil  ac-  a  father  writes  to  his  son,  bonajidt^  warn- 

tion  caiuiot  be  nuiintained,  because  it  is  ing  lurn  against  a  person  whose  chanirter 

considered  that  ever}'  man  must  bear  the  lie  has  reason  to  suspect,  that  is  a  privi- 

conseouences  of  liis  own  act ;  and,  there-  leged  couununication.    It  is  difScuh  to 

fore,  it  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  accu-  lay  down  any  general  definiuon,  niuch 

sation,  he  must  endure  it  as  tlie  natural  shall  comprise  all   the    occasions  when 

result  of  his  own  crimes  or  folly.  But,  in-  communications  are  privileged ;  but,  pe^ 

asmuch  as  tlie  malicious  propagation  even  hajie,  we  shall  not  l)e  very  wrong  in  sajiag 

of  that  which  is  true,  is  calculated  to  dis-  tliat,  whenever  a  commiuiication  is  made 

turb  tlic  public  ]»eiice,  tlie  truth  of  tlie  bona  Jidtj  unofficiously,  and  without  mal- 

libellous  matter  is  no  defence,  by  tlie  com-  ice,  and  either  the  person  who  makes  it, 

mon  law,  upon  a  prosecution  by  tlie  gov-  or  tlie  i)erson  to  whom  it  is  made,  hu  a 

enimeut,  akhough,  widiout  doubt,  it  will,  real  substantial  interest  in  the  subject  to 

in  many  cases,  entitle  the  defendant  to  the  wliich  it  relates,  it  is  a  privileged  commu- 

merciful  considerution  of  the  court,  when  ideation,  and  tiie  mere  tact  of  its  not  beiiig 

it  decides  upon  the  quatiium  of  punish-  true  will  not  render  the  person  who  makc^ 

inent  to  be  awarded.^    In  civil  actions,  it  liable,  either  to  a  civil  action,  or  to  a 

again,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  tliat  tlie  criminal  prosecution.    A  fair  criticiBui  oo 

publication  of  the  libel  was  made  to  others  a  public  work,  or  print,  &c.  ;   a  fiur  com- 

besides  the  person  at  whom  it  is  aimed;  ment  on  a  place  of  public  eiitcrtainnMiit; 

for,  however  fidse  and  atrocious  it  may  a  fair  and  unpartiai  account  of  the  pio- 

be,  it  is  evident  that  the  person  libelled  ceediiigs  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  the  we, 

can  derive  no  injury  from  it,  so  long  as  its  are  not  considered  libellous,  unle»  die 

ver^  existence  is  kno^^'ii  to  none  but  him-  subjects  to  which  they  relate  are  in  thenh 

selt.    Therefor«3  an  abusive  letter,  written  selves  of  such  an  obscene,  blai*pheu>iu» 

by  one  niuii  to  another,  is  not  sufficiently  or  scandalous  nature,  that  a  due  rcgar.l  i=' 

published  to  support  an  action,  unless  the  decency  enjoins  that  they  should  not  be 

writtT  shows  it  to  a  third  person,  because;  publicly  disirussed,  under  which  circum- 

tlie  person  to  whom  it  is  addrerwed  cannot  stances,  even  a  correct  statement  become? 

he  injured  by  ii,  unless  ho  himself  chooses  indictable.    In  a  civil  action,  the  plaiDtld* 

to  miiko  it  public  ;  nevertheless,  the  author  recovers  daniagr.s,  the  amount  of  wiiich  I* 

of  i?uch  a  letter  may  be  prosecuted  by  ui-  settled  by  tlie  jun,-.    Bui,  upon  an  indici- 

dictnirnt,  fi)r  it  equally  lends  to  create  a  mrnt,  the  jury  has  men»ly  to  acquit  tk 

bre^chof  the  pence.     With  these  distinc-  defendant,  or  to  find   him   guilty,  after 

tions,  civil  actions  and  pros<.'cutions  for  which  the  court  )Kisses   judgment,  aihl 

hbel  stand  very  niucli  on  the  same  footing,  awartls  the  ])unishineiii,  which  is  general- 

In  ordinary  casts,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ly  fine  and  iinprisonineiit,  or  both;  but, 

prove  malice  on  lli»;  part  of  the  lilMller;  by  statute  1  George  IV, c.  8,  pentons  con- 

Ibr,  even  supposing  that  tin*  lilK'l  was  pub-  victed  a  second  time  of  a  blasphemous  or 

lished  without  any  malicious  design,  yet  sediuous  libel,  maybe  biuiished  for  sucha 

the  injury  to  the  individual,  and  the  dan-  term  of  years  as  the  court  tliinks  fit.    The 

ger  to  the  public  peace, are  not  the  lesson  jury  decitle  on   the  legjil   innocence  or 

tliat  account.     But,  altliough  the  chargi's  criminality  of  the  alleged  libel,  without 

contained  in  a  libel  i\rv  false,  yet,  under  l)eing  bound  bv  the  direction  of  the  iuder. 

tlie   |>articular  circuiusuincos  of  certain  (See  Jary.) — jLi'&c/,  in    the   ecclesiastics! 

cases,  the  author  is  excus«Ml,  unless  ex-  and  admindty  courts,  is  tlie  name  given  !•: 

press  proof  can  In.'  ))n)(luce<l  of  his  having  the  formal  written  statement  of  the  coni- 

been    influenced    by   hutrttd    or    malice.  plainani*s  ground  of  complaint  against  tli« 

Thc-ie  are  callccl  privileged  communicra-  defendant. 

tions.   The  nKU«ter  who  gives  a  batl  char-        Liber  ;  a  surname  of  Bacchus  amoui; 

atrter  of  tlie  servant  who  has  left  him,  is  the  Romans,  rtiferriug  to  tJie  idea  of  a  il«'^ 

j)riviU?ged,  if  he  acts  bona  Jitit,  and  not  liverer,  or  liberator.     Liber  was  original]) 

-  nv  ,uinto.  in  No«-  York  a,ul  Massarhusetts,  ""  "'*^  ^f*'"^"  5"^!  <>f /ertility,  who*  muii;- 

ihr  tnith  nid.v  be  a  jusiiiicaiioii,  if  the  i)ul)ri(aiiou  Y!^^  prol>ahIy  iJenve<l  from  the  old  woni 

was  made  with  {;ihm1  motives  uiiil  lor  ju.slitiahk'  hbarc   (to    JlOUr   out,  to   watCr).     He  Wfe 
euds. 
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SBtellitefl  happen  sometimes  sooner  the  same  hypothesis,  urging  some  further 

smetimes  later  than  die  times  eiven  objections  to  tho  inatenalitv  of  light,  he- 

3  tables  of  tliem,  and  that  the  omer-  sides  tliote  of  doctor  Franklin  above  al- 

I  was  before  or  after  die  computed  luded  to.    Newton  first  disrovercd  that 

,  according  as  the  eardi  was  nearer  certain  bodies  exercise  on  light  a  (icculiar 

ftrther  from  Jupiter  than  the  mean  anractive  force.    When  a  my  iNmses  ob- 

,ce.    Hence  it  was  concluded  that  liquely  from  air  into  any  tmn8|)arent  liquid 

rircumstonce  depended  on  the  dis-  or  solid  surface,  it  undurgoos,  at  its  en- 

of  Jupiter  from  the  eartli ;  and  that,  trance,  an  angular  flexure,  which  is  called 

tount  tor  it,  we  must  suppose  diat  tlie  refracHom    The  variation  of  this  departure 

is  14  minutes  in  cro8sinj|[  the  earth's  from  the  rectilineal  path  for  any  porticuJar 

The  original  observations  have  re-  substance,  depends  on  tho  obliquit)'  of  the 

1  some  corrections,  and  it  is  now  ray  to  tlic  refracting  surface  ;  so  that  the 

I  that,  when  the  earth  is  exactly  lie-  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  to  that  of 

1  Jupiter  and  die  sun,  his  satellites  the  angle  of  incidence;  in  a  constant  nuio. 

!cn  ecliiised  about  eight  minutes  and  Newton,  having  found  that  unctuous  or 

irter  sooner  dion  diey  could  be  ac-  inflammable  bodies  occasioned  a  greater 

[ig  to  the  tables ;  but  when  the  earth  deviation  in  the  luminous  rays  than  their 

iiiy  in  the  opposite  point  of  its  orbit,  attractive  mass,  or  density,  gave  reoson  to 

eclipses  happen  about  eight  minutes  expect,  conjc^ctured,  that  both  the  diomond 

quarter  later  diou  the  tables  pre-  and  water  contained  combustible  matter — 

them.      Hence,   then,  it  is  ccrtaui  u  conjecture  which  was  verified  by  subse- 

he  motion  of  light  is  not  instantane-  qucnt  discovery.     Doctor  Wolloston  in- 

»ut  that  it  takes  up  about  16.^  minutes  vented  a  very    ingenious   apparatus,   in 

lie  to  pass  over  a  spuce  equal  to  the  which,  by  means  of  a  rectangular  prism 

3ter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  wluch  is  of  flint    gloss,  the  index  of  refraction 

f  190,000,000  of  miles  in  length,  or  of  each  substance  is  read  off  at  once 

;  rate  of  200,000  miles  per  second — a  by  a  vernier,  die  three  sides  of  a  movable 

usion  which,  it  may  lie  adde4,  is  triangle  perfonning  the  operations  of  re- 

d  hevond  doubt,  by  the  aberration  of  duction  in  a  very  compendious  manner, 

ors  discovered  by  the  celebrated  doc<  {PhU,Tirans^  1802.)  But  transparent  medio 

radley.    Upon  the  subject  of  the  ma-  occasion  not  merely  a  certain  flexure  of 

ity  nt  light,  doctor  Frankhn  obser\'es,  the  white  sunbeam,*called  the  mean  rtfirac- 

pressing  Uis  disi«i'nt  fit)in  the  doctrine  tion  :  they  likewise  decompose  it  uito  its 

ight  consists  of  particles  of  matter  constituent  colors.    This  eflect  is  called 

iiually  driven  ofl^  from  die  sun's  sur-  dispersion.    Now,  the  mean  refracdve  and 

with    such    enormous   swiftness —  dispersive  powetB  of  bodies  are  not  pro- 

n  not  die  smallest  )K>rtiou  conceiva-  portionul  to  each  other.    In  some  refract- 

have,  with  such  a  modon,  a  force  mg  media,  the  mean  ansle  of  refraction  is 

jding  that  of  a  24  pounder  discliarged  smaller,  whilst  the  angle  of  dispersion  is 

n  cannon?  Must  not  die  sun  diminish  larger.    From    the  refractive  jwwer  of 

;dingly  by  such  a  waste  of  matter,  Inxiies,  we  may,  in  many  cas(^  infer  dieii 

he  |Ma!icts,inNtead  of  drawing  nearer  chemical  constitution.      For  discoveiing 

m,  as  some  have  feared,  recede  to  the  purity  of  essential  oils,  an  examination 

er  distances,  through  the  lessened  at-  with  doctor  Wolloston's  histniiiient  is  of 

on  ?    Yet  tliese  particles,  with  this  great  utility,  on  account  of  the  smullness 

ing  motion,  will  not  drive   before  of  the  quantity  requisite  for  trial.    This 

or  remove  the   least   and   slight-  idea  of  doctor  Wollaston  has  been  happily 

lust  they  meet  widi,  and  the  sun  prosecuted  by  M.  Biot  with  regard   to 

ITS  to  continue  of  his  ancient  di-  gaseous  compounds ;  and  w^e  now  have 

lions,  and  his  attendants  move  in  their  accurate  tables  of  die  reftactive  power  of 

!m  orbits."    He  therefore  conjectures  all  transparent  gaseous,  liquid  and  solid 

all  the  phenomena  of  Ught  may  lie  Inxlies.  Carburet  of  sulphur  exceeds  all  flu - 

properly  solved,  by  sunposing  all  id  sulistances  in  refractive  power,  surpaw- 

;  flllcd  with  a  subtile  elastic  fluid,  not  ing  even  flint  gloss,  to)Miz  and  tourmalin ; 

le  when  at  rest,  but  which,  by  its  vibra-  and  in  dispersive  power,  it  excei'ds  every 

,  affects  that  flne  sense  in  the  eye,  »s  fluid  substance  except  oil  of  cassia.    Roys 

)  of  the  air  affect  the  grosser  organs  of  light,  in  traversing  the  greater  number 

le  ear  ;  and  even  diat  diffen^nt  de-  of  crystallized  bodies,  are  commonly  spht 

I  of  vibration  of  this  medium  may  into  two  (lencils  ;  one  of  which,  called  the 

J  die  appearances  of  different  colors,  ordinary  ray^  follows  the  common  laws  of 

the  celebrated  Euler  has  mointiuned  refraction,  agreeably  to  the  tables  alluded 
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to,  whilst  tlie  other,  called  the  extraordma-  beyond  the  red ;  when  a  prism  of  ctowd 

ry  ra^j  obcyu  very  different  laws.    Thia  glais,  the  greatest  heat  is  lu  the  red  itKlf. 

phenomenon  is  pi-oduced  in  all  tnuMpaniut  It  has  long  been  known,  that  the  solar  ficht 

crystals,  whose  ))riinitivc  form  is  ncitlier  a  is  capable  of  producing  powerful  chcmicBl 

cube  nor  u   regular   octahedron.     The  changes.    One  of  the  modt  striking  in- 

di  vision  of  the  l)eam  is  greater  or  less,  ac-  stances  of  it  is  its  power  of  darkening  the 

cording  to  the  nature  of  the  cr^'Stal,  and  white  chloride  of  silver — an  effect  vmicb 

the  direction  in  which  it  is  cut ;  but,  of  takes  place  slowly  in  the  difitiscd  lifht  of 

alt  known  substances,  tliat   which  pro-  day,but  in  the  course  oftwo  or  three  mmutes 

duces  tins  phenomenon  in  the  most  strik-  by  exposure  to  the  sunbeam.  This  efiect  was 

ixig  maimer,  is  the  cirstaUized  carbonate  fonncrly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 

or  lime,  caJled  Iceland  spar.    If  the  white  lummous  rays;  but  It  appcara^  fixun  dbe 

sunbeam,  admitted  through  a  small  hok;  observations  of  Ritter  and  Woilaston,  that 

of  a  window-shutter   into    u    darkened  it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  certun  tays, 

room,  be  made  to  pose  through  a  triungu-  that  excite  neither  heat  nor  Ught,  and 

lar  prism  of  glass,  it  will  be  divided  into  which,  from  their  peculiar  agency,  arr 

a  number  of  splendid  colors,  which  may  termed  chemical  rays.    It  is  found  that 

be  thrown  upon  a  sheet  of  paper.    New-  the  greatest  chemical  action  is  excited 

ton  ascertained  that  if  this  colored  image,  just  beyond  the  violet  ray  of  the  phsmatkt 

or  spectrum,  as  it  is  called,  be  divided  into  spectrum,  and  that  the  spot  next  in  cner- 

SGO  pans,  the  red  will  occu]>y  45,  the  or-  gy  is  occupied  by  the  violet  ray  itself^  and 

auge  27,  the  yellow  4ti,  the  green  60,  the  that  the  property  graduallv  diminishes  aa 

blue  60,  tlio  indigo  40,  and  the  violet  80.  wo  advance  to  the  green,  beyond  which  it 

The  red  ra)-s,  being  least  bent  by  the  prisin  seems  wholly  wanting.     The  siinbeann, 

from  the  directiouofthe  white  b^mi,are said  in   traversing  a  colored    glass,   producf 

to  be  least  refracted,  or  the  least  refirangi-  similar  effects  to  those  cauKd  by  the  (tif- 

ble,  while  the  violet  rays,  behig  always  at  ferently  colored  portions  of  the  spectrum, 

the  otlier  extremity  of  the  spectrum,  are  Thus  the  chlondo  of  silver  acquim  .a 

called  the  most  refrangible.    If  these  dif-  black  tint  behind  a  blue  or  violet  glass,  bat 

ferently  colored  rays  of  light  be  now  con-  does  not  blacken  behind  a  red  or  orange 

centratcd  on  one  spot,  by  a  lens,  they  will  class ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  rrd 

reproduce  colorless  light     Newton    as-  behind  a  red  glass,  and  that  much  morf 

iTJbos  tlie  different  colors  of  bodies  to  quickly  tlian  even  m  the  solar  spectruuj. 

their  power  of  al)sorbing  all  die  primitive  Light  produced  by  coal  and  oil  gast's,  or 

colors,  except  the  peculiar  one  which  they  by  olefiant  gas,  even  when  concentrated 

reflect,  uud  of  which  color  they  dierefore  so  as  to  produce  a  sensible  degree  of  heat, 

appear  to  our  eye.    The  different  colored  was  found,  by  Mr.  Braiide,  to  occasion  no 

rays  jiosscss  vcr>'  differtuil  powere  of  illu-  change  in  the  color  of  muriate  of  silver, 

niiaation.    The  lightest  green,  or  deepest  nor  in  mixtures  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen ; 

yellow,  which  are  near  the  centre,  throw  while  the  light  emitieil  by  electrized  cnar- 

more  hght  on  a  prinlwl  page  than  any  of  coal  speedil}'  affected  the  muriate,  and 

the  mys  towards  either  side  of  tlie  spectrum,  causea  these  gases  to  unite,  and  sooxv 

The  rays  of  the  prisiuutic  spectrum  differ  times  with  explosion.    The  ccmcentroted 

from  one    another  also  in  their  huatinff  light  of  the  moon,  like  tiiat  of  the  gasn, 

power,  as  was  firet  noticed  by  llerschel.  produced  no  change.     The  importance 

111  viewing  tlie  sun,  by  means  of  large  teles-  of  light  to  plants  is  well  known :  deprived 

copi's,  tJirough  differently  colored  darken-  of  it,  thej'  become  white,  and  contain  aa 

hig  glosses  he  sometimes  ex|KTienccd  a  excess  of'^  saccliarine  and  aqueous  paiti 

fcstroug  heat,  aitendt^  with  ver}'  little  light,  cles ;  and  flowers  owe  the  variety  and  iu 

and,  at  otlier  times,  he  had  a  strong  light  tensity  of  their  hues  to  the  influence  of  thf 

with  a  little  heat    Tliis  obHer\'ation  led  to  solar  beams.    Even  animals  require  the 

his  well  known  researches  upon  tliis  sub-  presence  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  their 

ject,  from  which  he  concluded  that  tlie  colors  seem  materially  to  depend  upon  tin* 

maximum  heat  is  just  without  tlie  spec-  chemical  mfluence  of  these  rays.    Acom- 

tnim,  Ix^yond  the  red  ray.     Otliers  liave  |>urison  between  the  polar  and  tropical 

found  the  prwitcbl  heat  iu  Uie  red  my  itself;  animals,  and  between  the  parts  of  their 

but  the  recent  ol)servations  of  31.  Seebeok  bodies  exposed,  and  those  not  ex|K)9ed  to 

have  shown  that  the  point  of  greatest  heat  light,  shows  the  correcmess  of  this  opin- 

was  \ariuble,   according  to  the  kind  of  ion.      (For  an  account  of  the  physicai 

prisin  whicli  was  employed  for  refracting  affections,  and  oUier  chemical  effects  of 

iJif   ravi!.      When  a  prism  of  fine  flint  lifjht,    see    Optics^    Phosj^rcscenctf  and 

gbsa.  is  u.sed,  the  grctitL'.si  heat  ii  constiuilly  Polarization  qf  Light*) 
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£^gJU,  Merrafian  f^,    (See  WbemofMrn.)  menns  of  (lifltiDguiBhing  e&ch  ligbthoufie 

Lfgfdj  DMuion  of  iia  PcaUdts,    (See  from  every  other,  as  well  as  from  other 

DwmtnHhfX  lights  on  shore  or  in  shijie,  or  in  the 

Light   Caval&t,    or    Horse.     (Sec  heavens.     The    best   constructed    light- 

CaiftAy,)  houses,  in  Great  Britain,  ore  fitted  up  with 

Lighter  ;  a  large,  open,  fiat-bottomed  parabolic  reflectors,  consisting  of  a  circu- 

voBiel,  employed  to  carry  goods  to  or  from  lar  slieet  of  copper,  plated  with  silver,  in 

a  flhip.  the  proportion  of  six  ounces  to  each  pound 

LiGHTFOOT,  John,  a  learned  English  of  copper,  and  fonned  into  a  parabolic 
divine,  bom  160S,  received  his  education  cun^c,  by  the  assistance  of  a  gauge,  by  a 
at  Chiist-church,  Cambridge.    He  made  ver}'  nice  process  of  hammering.    The 
extraordinary   advances    in    tlie    Greek  reflector,  thus  shaped,  is  then  polished 
and  Latin  languages,  and  became  curate  with   the    bund.     An    Argaud  lamp  is 
of    Norton-under-Holes.     Sur   Rowland  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  paraboloidal 
Cotton  made  Mr.  Lightfoot  lus  chaplain,  surface,  and  the  oil  is  supplied  by  the 
and  took  him  into  his  house,  where  he  lamp  behind.    But  the  disadvantages  of 
applied  himself  to  Hebrew  with  singular  this  mode  ore  acknowledged ;  such  as  the 
aariduity  and  success.    In  1G29,  be  urinted  loss  of  light,  partly  from  its  absorpdou  by 
his  first  work,  entitled  Ervbhiniy  or  Miscel-  the  reflector,  and  partly  from  tlie  collision 
laiiics,  Christian  and  Judaical,  which  he  of  the  rays;  the  impo£Mbility  of  increasing 
dedicated  to  sir  Rowland  Cotton,  who  the  iutensi^  of  the  light  in  daric  and  hazy 
presented  him  to  tlie  vicarage  of  Asldey,  weather ;  the  difllculiy  of  foniiing  distin- 
m  Stafibrdshire.     Here  he  resided  until  guishing  lights,  Arc.    The  important  in> 
his  appointment  as  one  of  the  parliamen-  vention  of  the  ixilyzonal  lenses,  in  which 
taiyaaBcmblyofdivines  rendered  it  neces-  refiaction  is  employed  instead  of  reflcc- 
aaiy  for  him  to  remove  to  London.    He  tiou,  seems,  therefore,  likely  to  supereede 
wannly  pressed  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  use  of  reflectors.     This  subject  is 
the  church,  in  die  Presbyterian  form.    In  treated  by  Brewster  [Tranaacliwia  qf  the 
1G55,  he  became  vice-chancellor  of  Cam-  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  voL  xi\,  and 
bridge,  and  zealously  promoted  the  poly-  by  M.  Fresnel,  in  a  memoir  read  before 
glot  Bible.      After  the  restoration,  he  was  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Fiiris — Sur  uii 
appointed  one  of  the    assistants  at  the  nouveau  Systhne  (TEcIairage  de»  Phares 
Savoy    conference,  where  he,  however,  (1822) — and  tlie  imperfectiunsofthepora- 
attended  but  once  or  twice,  giving  all  his  liolic  reflertore,  and  the  HU|)eriorit}'  ol  tlie 
attention  to  the  com]>letion  of  his  Hormo-  polyzonal  lenses  over  otliem, are  explained. 
ny.     lie  died  Dec.  0,  lt)75.    The  works  Another  iniportiuit  problem  is  the  con- 
of  doctor  Lightfoot,  who,  for  rabbinical  struction  of  distinguishing  lights,  so  that 
learning,  bos  hod  few  equals,  were  printed  the  mariner  niuy  not  l)e  deceivcHl  in  tak- 
in  1684,  in  2  vols.,  folio ;  and  again,  with  ingone  liglithouAi^  for  anotlior.    Single  and 
additions,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1(>8() ;  and  hy  double  stuiioimr}-  lights,  or  lights  disposed 
Lcusden,  at  Utrecht,  1(>!)9,  in  3  vols.     An  in  diflen.'Mt  forms,  vvcrt^  i\rt*t  employed: 
octavo  volume  of  his  remains  was  also  rt-volviiig  lights  were  next  lulopted,  which 
published  by  Strype,  which  contains  some  ap{M*an>d  and  disap]M'ured  ut  iutenals;  and 
curious  particulars  of  his  private  life.  these  are  s<mietinies  exhibited  double  or 
Lighthouses  were  in  use  with  the  an-  trinle.    The  liglits  may  lie  so  dis|)0sed  as 
cicnts.    The  towers  of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  only  to  ilhiniinate  tlir  i«<ife  choimeL    Dif- 
the  colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  well-known  ferenc<;  of  color  is  sonietiiiies  made  use  of 
tower  on  the  island  of  Pliaros,ofl'AIexan-  as  a  distinrtion.     It  sometimes  becomes 
dria,  arc  examples.    Suetonius  also  men-  desirable,  us  in  huzy  weather,  to  produce 
tions  a  loft\'  tower  at  Ostin,  and  anotlitT  on  u  very  intfiiM^  light.     A  plan  wos  pro- 
tho  const  of  Batuvia,  erected  for  the  pur{iose  poc«ed,  to  cIUm-t  this  object,  by  lieutenant 
of  guidhig  the  mariner  by  their  liglit    In  Dnimmoiul  (Philosoph.  Trarut,,  1820),  by 
lighting  a  great  extent  of  coast,  it  becomes  directing  u]>on  a  Uill  of  cludk,  a  quarter 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  three  alcohoUc 
of  the  lighthouses  in  such  a  manner,  that  flames,  by  means  of  u  stn*am  of  oxygen. 
tliey  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  The  emnloynient  of  gus,  in  lighthouses, 
each  other,  and,  at  the  saints  time,  so  has  also  lieen  recommended, 
disposed  as  not  to  leave  vessels  without        Floatitig  Light  difiers  from  the  preced- 
Boine  point  by  which  to  direct  their  course ;  ing  by  its  lN;ing  erected  on  boani  a  vessel, 
and,  in  constructing  each  member  of  the  which  is  strongly  moored  upon  a  sand  or 
Heries,  care  should  bo  taken  to  provide  for  shallow,  to  warn  ships  against  approach - 
a  sufficient  brilliancy  of  light,  and  for  uig  it 
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Light  IrrFANTRir;  a  nanie  mven  to  all  joinod  the  Congregation  for  the  Propaga- 

fbot-tioldieiv  not  intended  to  nght  in  col-  tion  of  the  Faith,  which  had  been  iDMi- 

umn,  or,  at  least,  to  fight  chiefly  as  sharp-  tuted  in  Naples,  and  occupied  himself  8» 

shootere.    They  are,  in  some  annies,  tlie  a  missionary  in  the  instruction  of  the 

opposite  to  grenadurs.     However,  light  igiioniut  peasantr}'.    In  1732,  he  founded 

ityaiiiru   id  not  a  distinguishing   name,  a  monastery  in  the  hennitage  of  Sl  Mar}, 

according  to  the  present  organization  of  at  Villa  Scala  (in  the  Principato  Citra), 

armies.    (See  Ai/an/ry,    TiraiUeurSy  and  witli  the  approbation  of  the  pope,  the 

Grenadier.)  members  of  which  were  call«i  the  or- 

LiGHTiviNG.    (See  Electricity,)  der  of  the  most  hUy  Redeemer^  and  weie 

Lightning-Rod.    (See  CoTtdudor,)  to  be  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the 

Light  wood;  a  namo  given,  in  Ameri-  people.    This  new  order  soon  exteoided 

ca,  to  tlie  knots  and  other  resmous  parts  over  both  Sicilies.    The  flist  houses  be- 

of  pine  trees.  longing   to  it  were  at  Salerno,  Conza, 

LiGNE,  Charles  Joseph,  prince  de,  a  Nocera  and  Boviuo.     For  a  long  time 

brave  soldier  and  talented  author,  was  this  order,  so  much  like  the  Jesuits,  wa» 

bom  at  Brussels,  in  1735.    The  prince  de  unlinown  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  till, 

Ligue  devoted  his  early  years  to  the  study  in  1811,  they  took  possession  of  the  sup- 

of  the  classics  and  the  science  of  war.    In  presr^ed    Cartliusian    monastery    at  Val- 

1755,  he  entered  the  Austrian  service,  and  Saint,  m  the  canton  of  Fnfourg,  tlic  occu- 

served  as  captain  till  1758.    In  1759,  he  ))uiits  of  which  (some  Trappists)  had  been 

was  made  colonel.    At  the  end  of  the  ex{)elled.     They  subsequently  appeaR'd 

war,  he  was  stationed  in  the  Netherlands,  in  die  Austrian  domuiions,  and  even  in 

with  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  tlie  the  capital,  where  they  now  have  a  ricli 

count  d*Artois  invited  Iiiin  to  the  French  establishment.    Usuori  was,  in  17G3,  ap- 

court,  where  his  society  was  generally  pointed  bishop  of  Santa  Amta  de*  Gotiti 

sought,  and  he  was  admitted  mto  tiie  pn-  (in  the  Priucipato  Ultra),  by  Cbiiiettt  XIU, 

vacy  of  the  royal  family.     He    visited  from  which  office  he  was  released  by 

England  and  Italy.     In  1770,  he  was  Pius  VI,  in  1775,  at  his  own  request,  being 


ors  from  the  empress.    His  conduct  in  retired  to  the  chief  fomidution  of  his  order, 

the  Netherlands  had  made  him  vei^'  pop-  ut  Nocera  de'  Pagmii,  and   died  there, 

ular.     lie  accompanied  tlie  empresdCath-  Aug.  1,  1787,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90 

arine  to  Cherson.    At  tlie  coimneiicement  yciUY*.      Since  I8lt>,  his  name  has  been 

of  the  war  widi  the  Turkn,  ho  was  Aus-  ciirolletl  in  Uie  Uomish  calendar  of  saints, 

trian  anibassudur  to  tlie  Russian  army;  Ills   vvriiings,  wliicli  are  of  an    ascetic 

afterwards,  he  commanded  part  of  die  cliaracirr,  have  appeared,  jKirtly  at  \aple\ 

army  which  besieged  and  took  Belgrade,  and  [Mully  at  Venice, 

He  died   Dec.  13,  1814.    He  lias  given  Ligukia,  with  the  Romans,  was  that 

historic^  accounts  of  st^vend  batUes  in  portion  of  the  nortli  of  Italy,  extending 

whicli  he  took  an  active  part.    His  kiiowl-  uloii^  tJie  Mediterranean,  from  the  border^ 

edge,  exi>erience,  activity,  and  acute  ob-  of  Trance  to  the  city  of  leghorn,  and 

sinatiou,  appear  in  his  numerous  writ-  houndt^d,  on  the  nortli,  by  tlie  river  Po. 

i ngs,  < »f  which  30  volumes  were  published,  In  1 71)7,  the  arislocnitic  repubhc  of  Geooo 

at  different  periods,  on  a  variety  of  sub-  received  from    Bonaparte  a  dfinocratic 


*m|>eror 

niritioii  on  the  leading  persons  and  evtuits  poratcd  it  with  Frwice.      Since  1814,  i: 

of  his  liiuo,  in  an  amusing  and  instructive  has  formed  part  of  the  kingnloni  of  Sar 

manner.  dinia. 

LiG.NUMviT^..     (See  Guaiacum.)  Lilac  (si/nnga).     This  beautiful  aiul 

Li(i>Y,  Battle  of,  on  June  10,  1815.  familiar  shrub,  the  ornament  of  our  ffur- 

(See  Quatrebru^,  and  H'alerloo.)  dens,  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  the  !?ur 


originally  a  lawyer ;  but  some  unpleasant  eluded  the  olive,  the  privet  and  the  jis- 
circumstances  m  his  profession  induced  mine.  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  aiiJ 
him  to  1^4:omo  apriest,  ml7%2.    He  soon    divided  into  four  segments;  the  leaves 
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•re  oppofeiite ;  and  die  flowera  are  ajzree-  committee,  tlie  jur>'  boldly  acquitted  him. 

abiv  scented,  aud  di»p06ud  in  large  pyniiii-  A  new  ofience  wljich  be*  guve  the  parlia- 

iduJ  racenieSi  of  a  bluisb  or  puriHisb  color,  incut,  iiidiicc^l  tbut  Ixxiy  to  pass  a  licavy 

It  ia  of  easy  culture.    Tlui^e  other  spccieu  fine  on  liim,  >vith  an  order  to  quit  tlie 

of  syrii^  are  known,  all  from  the  East-  cuuntr}- ;  on  which  he  ri'tired  to  Holland, 

em  coutuienL  until  it  wua  di^«soIve<l,  wlien  he  used  all 

LiLBUR>'E,  Johu,  a  republican,  during  h'ls  intei-esst  to  gstiu  a  pu^{)ort,  but,  nut 

ihc  time  ot"  Charles    I    and  Cromwell,  succeeding,   he   vcniui-ed    homo   witiiout 

bom  in  l(il8,  wm  plac^xl  witli  a  clothier  out-.     Behig  apprehended,  he  was  again 

iu  Loudon.     Of  a  lx)k!,  unquiet  and  for-  committed  to  Newgate,  and  once  inon- 

nvard  temper,  one  of  his  first  exploits  was  tricil  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  he  deft>nd- 

Xo  suunnon   his  niastrr  before   the  city  ed  iiiinself  so  ably  that  he  was  once  more 

chamberlain  for  ill  usage.     He  employed  aequittt'd.     lie  then  scuUhI  ai  KItham,  hi 

Lis  leisure  iu  studying  the  religious  sys-  Kent,  became  a  Quaker,  and  piY-aehf.'d 

teiiiS  aud  controversies  of  the  time ;  and  at  the  meetings  of  that   Inuly  at  ^Vool- 

ihe  liook  of  Martyrs,  in  particular,  ins[iir-  wich,  until  his  death  in  1057,  at  the  early 

ed  him  with  an  enthusiastic  pzissinn  lor  age  of  39. 

eucountering  all  sorts  of  danger  in  tlio  Lille,  Comtk  dk;  tlie  name  which 
cause  of  trutii.  Dr,  Ikstwick,  then  under  Monsieur  (conjif  de  Provt»nce,  nt\erwar(js 
8tar-cliaiMber  prosrrution,  employed  him  Louis  Will)  adojjted  when  he  emigrat- 
to  get  auti-episco|)aI  strictures  printed  hi  eJ,  during  the  liU;  of  Ixtuis  XYL  Ih- 
ilollaiid.  On  his  return,  he  employed  him-  was  styled  thus  also  by  the  French  im- 
iself  ui  similar  occujuiiions,  but,  being  be-  perial  government,  and  in  the  MonHiur,^ 
traycd  by  au  associate,  he  yvns  xned  before  Lillo,  George,  an  English  tnigic  iKK't, 
iIk^  star-chamber,  where  his  dejxtrtment  born  IGi^),  in  London.  He  was  by  trudt^ 
was  so  linn  that  he  acquired  die  ap])ellation  a  jeweller,  but,  uotwithsumding  his  anen- 
ot' free-bom  John,  He  was  doomed  to  re-  tion  to  liusiness,  he  dedicated  a  consider- 
ceive  500  lasiies,  aud  stand  hi  the  jiilloiy,  able  ])ortion  of  his  time  to  die  cultivation 
which  sentence  was  executed,  in  April,  of  die  drama.  Fielding,  the  author  of 
IGiSf  with  great  severity.  On  die  meet-  Tom  Jones,  himself  a  dniDiatist,  and  die 
ixig  of  die  long  parliament,  a  vote  passed  contemporary  and  personal  fiiend  of  Lil- 
tlio  house  of  commons,  pronouncing  the  lo.  bears  strong  testimony  to  the  integrity 
sentence  against  Mr.  Lilburne  barbarous  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  to  die  excellence 
aud  illegal,  and  that  reparation  should  l>e  of  his  social  (]ualities.  An  edition  of  his 
iriadc  to  him  for  liis  sutferings  and  losses,  playtj  was  publisheil,  ui  1775,  by  Davicsi, 
He  then  ser\'(Hl  in  the  )»arliamentar}'  in  two  volumes,  i2mo.  Tlie  principal 
army.  Dislike  to  the  measures  of  Fair-  are  (veorgt;  Barnwell,  or  the  London 
itx  and  Cromwell,  hiduced  luni  soon  af-  Trentice,  a  tnigedy  founded  on  an  inci- 
ter to  lay  dov\ii  his  sword,  but  it  was  only  dent  iu  domestic  life,  said  to  have  taken 
to  take  up  the  pen  against  all  whose  po-  place  at  Camberwell  (this  play,  till 
Htic«l  conduct  oiFendcd  him.  luring  widihi  these  few  years,  it  was  always  cus- 
coiiiiuitted  to  Newgate  for  contempt,  tomary  to  n'prt^sent  on  lurd  mayor's  day); 
when  brought  b«^tbrc  the  house  of  lords  Fatal  Curiosity,  also  said  to  be  tbimded  in 
for  a  libel  on  die  earl  of  Manchester,  fie  liict ;  Arden  of  Fevershain,  which  was 
contrivi;d,  while  thus  immured,  to  pubUsh  certainly  so ;  and  Ehneric. 
prunphlets  hi  rapid  succession,  in  which  Lilly,  John,  a  dnunadc  writer,  lK>ni 
he  virulendy  assailed  his  enemies,  and  about  155},  studied  at  Oxford  and  Cani- 
even  made  a  charge  of  high  treason  bridge.  He  attempted  to  reform  an<j 
against  Cromwell  and  Ireton.     For  diis  purify  the  English  language  in  two  fan- 


be  was  ordered  to  be  tried  for  seditious    tastic  productions  entitled  Euphiies  and 


fit  to  discharge  him,  and  make  an  order    may  be  sc*en  in  the  character  of  sir  Pier- 
for  n?paratioii  for  his  sutferings.     At  the    cie  Shnilon,  in  iIk;  Monastery  of  sir  Wal- 


di*!  he  appi>ar  to  Cromwell  and  his  couii-    iributed  to  Nashc    (rt<*e  Wurton  «  IKst. 
cil,  diat  he  was  again  committe<l  for  high    of  English  Pofiry ;  EllwV  Specimens.) 
treason,  but,  being  tried  U'fore  :i  sjMrcial        Lilly,  William,  a  famous  English  a*- 
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trologer,  born  at  Diseworth,  in  Leicester-  executioner.  A  short  time  after,  he  sued 
shire,  in- 1602,  went  early  to  London,  out  his  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  and 
where  his  necessities  obliged  liim  to  ar-  retired  to  Horsham.  In  1666^  some  of 
ticle  himself  as  servant  to  a  mantua-  the  membens,  suspecting,  fiom  the  biero- 
maker  in  St.  Clement  Danes.  In  1624,  glyphic  to  bis  lumauac,  that  he  might 
he  became  book-keeper  to  a  tradesman  know  something  of  the  causes  of  ihv 
who  could  not  write,  on  whose  death  he  mat  fire  which  followed  its  publication, 
married  his  widow,  with  a  fortune  of  had  him  sent  for  to  a  committee  of  inqui- 
£1000.  In  1632,  he  turned  liis  attention  nr,  when  he  asserted  that  he  had  ceitainly 
to  astrology ;  and  he  gave  the  public  a  foreseen  the  event,  but  could  sav  nothing 
specimen  of  his  skill,  by  an  assurance,  in  as  to  the  cause.  His  life,  lately  repul>- 
1633,  Uiat  the  kiue  had  chosen  an  un-  lished,  is  a  very  entertaining  pioductioi:, 
lucky  horoscope  for  his  coronation  in  steering,  as  he  does,  between  truth  aiul 
Scotland.  About  this  time,  he  procured  a  falsehcKMl,  and  sekl<Mn  indulging  in  uion' 
manuscript  copy  of  a  book  by  Cornelius  of  the  latter  than  is  necessaiy  to  support 
Agrippa,  entitled  Ars  natona,  from  which  his  character  as  an  astrologer, 
he  imbibed  the  doctrine  of  the  mamc  cir-  Lilt  ;  a  magnificent  f|eni»  of  filaiib 
cle,  and  invocation  of  demons.  In  the  l)clonguig  to  the  htxandna  nwmmma  of 
same  year,  1634,  he  was  allowed,  by  the  Linnsus.  The  root  is  a  scaly  miilb ;  the 
dean  of  Westminster,  to  assist  David  leaves  simple,  scattered  or  verticillate ;  tlit* 
Ramsay,  tlie  king's  clock-maker,  in  search  stem  herbaceous,  simple,  and  bearing,  at 
of  a  hidden  treasure  in  Westminster  nb-  the  summit,  veiy  largo  and  elegantly 
l)ey,  another  associate  being  found  in  one  formed  flowers.  The  corolla  is  caiiiiKiu- 
Jolin  Scot,  who  pretended  to  understand  ulate,  and  consists  of  six  petals,  whirh 
the  mysteiy  of  miners'  divining  rods,  are  often  reflexed  at  the  cxtreuiitv. 
These  three  worthies  accordingly  made  Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  spei^iiw, 
the  experrmem  on  the  night  appointed,  and  indeed  of  all  our  garden  plants,  are 
and,  after  digging  up  a  cofiin  to  no  pur-  the  lUivm  candidumf  or  common  while 
pose,  they  were  frightened  from  tlie  place  lily ;  L.  martagon,  or  Turk's  cap ;  aivJ 
by  a  violent  storm,  which  Lilly,  in  the  Lh  tigrimtm — aU  from  the  Eastern  conti- 
seqiiel,  attributc<l  te  demons,  whom  he  ncnt.  The  finest  of  our  own  specie:*  r> 
litul  found  means  to  dismiss.  In  1044,  he  the  L,auperbumj  which  grows,  in  nuu^his, 
published  liis  Mtrlinus  Angliciis,  which  to  tlic  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  beurin): 
1)0  contiiuicd,  aimually,  until  his  death,  refioxed  orange  flowers  spotted  witi. 
Iluving  acquirtHl  the  frieuds*hip  of  Bui-  black,  which,  when  numerous  on  th*- 
strode  Whiilot^k,  he  devoted  himself  to  same  stem,  make  a  splendid  appeanuK***. 
the  interests  of  the  parliament,  ahhou^h  Five  other  species,  all  of  them  lx>autjful 
lie  occasiouaUy  varied  his  predictions,  in  inhabit  the  IJ.  States. — ^Tlie  lily  ha?  al- 
order  the  more  easily  to  im[>osc  on  the  ways  held  a  prominent  place  in"  embltiii- 
crcdulity  uf  the  age.  In  the  year  1G48,  atic  language.  In  the  middle  ages,  aii^ 
Lilly  and  Booker,  another  astrologer,  in  modern  times,  tlie  white  lily  has  been 
were  sent  to  the  camp  at  Colchester,  to  the  emblem  of  chastity.  Hence  the  Vir- 
oncournge  the  soldiers  by  their  prcdic-  gin  Mary  is  often  represented  with  a  lil\ 
tions ;  and  such  was  his  reputation,  that  in  her  hand,  or  by  her  side.  Garcinfs  tbV 
he  was  re>varded  for  liis  various  services  sixth  king  of  Navarre,  established  an  or- 
(one  of  whicii  was  obtaining  secret  iiitel-  der  of  the  lily  in  1048,  in  honor  of  tin- 
iigence  from  France)  with  a  pension  of  Virgin,  because  her  picture  liad  bwii 
£100  per  annum.  AI)out  tliis  time,  he  found  on  a  lily  at  Nogera,  the  royal  resi- 
read  public  lectures  on  astrology,  and  dence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenili 
succeeded  so  well,  that  he  was  enabled  to  century,  Ferdinand  I  of  Arragon  foundeii 
lay  out  £2000  in  fee-fann  rents  at  Hors-  an  order  of  the  lily  or  flower-pots,  th'- 
ham.  In  1()59,  such  was  the  spirit  of  llie  knights  of  which  wore  a  double  chain, 
ago,  he  received  the  pn*scnt  of  a  golden  consistimf  of  flower-jwts  filled  with  white 
chain  fi*om  the  king  of  Sweden,  whom  lilies.  The  lily,  or,  rather,  tiie Jlcur-dt-Hf, 
he  had  mentioned  with  great  respect  in  as  is  well  known,  is  the  emblem  v(  tbe 
his  almanac.  On  the  restoration,  Lilly  Bourbons,  and  of  many  other  fBiuilit>- 
was  taken  into  custody  by  onler  of  par-  The  fonn  is  well  known,  and  there  an- 
liament,  as  one  of  the  depositaries  of^the  various  opinions  respecring  the  origin  of 
secrets  of  tlie  republicans,  and  examined  this  emblem.  Some  think  thai  the  tig- 
concerning  the  persons  who  In^headed  the  urt^s  originallv  represented  the  heads  of 
king,  when  he  declared  that  he  had  bei^n  halben!s,  which  they  certainly  much  iv- 
informed  that  comet  Jovce  acted  us  the  semble.    Some  take 'them  for  the  flowers 
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of  the    iris,  which    grow  on  the  river    two  &torie£>,  uod  arc  coninionly  built  of 
Lys.    Thoy  Imve  even  been  taken  for    wood,  wiili  flat  roofs,  from  which  Con- 


or for  toads.  They  were  adopted,  struciion  no  inconvenience  aritfCH,  in  a 
in  1179,  by  Louis  VII.  Philip- Augustus  cpuntry  where  nun  i4«  unknown.  The 
fuftt  used  them  on  the  roval  seals.    The    houses  of  the  rich  are  built  in  a  Moorisli 


piaz- 

emblem.  The  adherents  of  the  iiour-  zas,  and  Bonietinies  contains  a  second,  or 
bonH  wore  a  lily  m  the  button-hole,  sus-  even  thinl  inner  court.  The  Placa,  or 
pended  by  a  white  rilnind.  The  French  gn«at  squan%  in  the  centre  of  the  chy,  is 
govemmentsubMiquentlydistrilH] ted  them  surrounded  partly  with  shops,  and  partly 
with  much  profusion,  on  various  occa-    with  public  buirdhics,  anion^  which  aiv 


to  give  the  lily  to  every  Prussian  &;oldier ;  win  assassinated,  and  the  hall  of  inde- 

but  he  declined  the  Iionor.    During;  the  iKMidence.    The  riches  which  have  been 

revolution  of  18*'^  the  lily  was  not  at-  lavished  on  tlie  cathednd  are  almost  be- 

tacked,  as  the  memor)-  of  Louis  XVlll  yond  lK>lief,  luiy  wiiere  but  in  a  city  which 

was  respected ;  but  when  the  Carlist^<  pub-  once  i>aved  a  street  widi  ingots  of  silvc  r, 

licly  celebrated  the  day  of  bautism  ot  the  in  honor  of  a  new  viceroy.    The  Cabildu, 

duke  of  Bordeaux,  the  }>eoi)ie,  indignant  or  city -house,  built  in  \ho  Chinese  style, 

at  such  a  scene,  destroyed  the  lily  wherev-  the  archiepiscojwl  |)a]ace,  the  mint,  *thu 

cr  it  coidd  be  tbund.    The  government  palace  of  the  inquisition  (piut  of  which  is 

(CasJmu*    Perrier  being  prime   minister)  now  occupied  as  a  nadonal  museumj^and 

ordered  all  the  crosses  and  tlie  hlies  to  be  the  convent  of  the  Franciscjins,  said  to 

n;moved  from  the  public  edifices,  &c.,  cover  an  eighth  of  the  whole  city,  and 

thou|;h  it  had  just  before  been  in  contem-  which  Mr.  Stewart  found  almost  deserted, 

pi:itiou  to  introduce  the Jtcura-de-lis  upon  are  worthy  of  notice.    Previously  to  die 

tlie  tricolored  bannen*.  kite  changes,  the  numljer  of  monks  in  Li- 

LiMA,   the  capital  of  the  republic  of  ma  was  reckoneil  at  1S200,  but  they  are 

Peru,  fonnerly  called  Ciudad  de  loa  Rems  now  very  few.    There  are  14  convents 

(city  of  kiiigsl  is  situated  on  the  river  Ri-  for  women,  and  a  number  of  caaas  de  cx- 

mac,  from  which  its  present  name  is  de-  trcicio,  into  which  kulies  retire  for  two  or 

rived  by  a  corrupt  pronunciation,  about  three  weeks,  to  ])erfonn  various  acts  of 

10  miles  from  the  Pacific  ocean ;  Ion.  77°  pious  pi'naiice.    A  univcrsitv  was  found- 

7'  W.;  lat.  12^2^  S.;  ]K>pu]ation,  accord-  edat  Lima  in  1551,  which  obtained  from 

ivileges  as 
classes  of 

, , ^    .— ,    ^  educat- 

50,000.  It  is  about  700  feet  above  the  ed,  and  the  women  are  celebrated  for  then 
lovel  of  the  sea,  and  presents  a  bc^autiful  vivacity  and  beauty.  Both  sexes  smoke ; 
appearance  from  Callao,  Ira  ]>ort.  The  and  this  practice  is  excused,  under  th«: 
entrance  is  by  a  beautiful  avenue,  or  pub-  pretence  that  it  is  rendenrd  necessai^*  by 
he  walk,  called  the  almeda,  at  the  end  of  the  mists  and  drizzle  (calk  d,  by  sailors, 
which  was  a  handsome  gate,  now  in  ruins.  Ptruvian  rfr ir),  which  prevail  at  certain 
^zorro,  in  laying  out  the  city,  distributc*d  seasons.  The  manners  of  Uie  |)eople  are 
the  spaces  for  the  houses  into  nu^ulers,  of  so  loose  as  to  Ix;  jjroverbial  ui  that  jwrt  of 
150  vwrasj  or  SimnLsh  yards.  The  streefci  the  world.  Music,  bull-iighm  and  canU 
are  brcNid,  and  uniformly  intersect  each  are  the  principal  amusements;  dancing, 
other  at  right  angles,  running  either  from  which  is  a  favorite  in  many  of  the  south- 
north  to  south  or  from  east  to  wesL  Small  em  republic*,  not  Ix'irig  popular  with  the 
Mj^amsof  waUT,conducteiI  from  Uie  river  Linuuiians.  The  S[Miniards  of  Lima  are 
above  the  town,  and  arched  over,  contrib-  at  present  almost  all  Creohs,  the  Cha- 
ute  to  its  cleanliness.  On  the  opposite  petones,  or  European  Spaniards,  having 
eido  of  the  river,  connected  widi  the  citv  left  the  countiy  durine  the  troubles.  In 
by  a  bridge,  is  the  suburb  of  St.  Lazanis.  18S4,  there  were  15,000  slaves  in  the  city; 
In  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  the  but  the  new  Peruvian  constitution  of  183« 
earthquakes  by  which  Lima  has  sufFeretl,  abolished  slavery.  IJma  has  IxM^n  repeat - 
the  houses  are  seldom  raised  more  than  odly  laid  in  ruind  by  earthquakes,  more 
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than  20  of  whicli  it  has  experienced  siuce        Lim buro  ;  the  name  of  sereral  pisoes 

1582.    The  most  destructive  were  those  and  provinces,  of  which  we  idialf  only 

in  1586,  1630,  1665, 1678,  when  a  great  menUon  the  province  of  the  Netherknd*, 

part  of  tlie  city  was  tomlly  destroyed ;  containing  1600  square  mUee,  and  998^000 

those  in  1687, 1746,  when  not  more  than  inhabitants,  chiefly  Catholica.    The  Wol- 

S^  iiouses  out  of  3000  were  left  standing,  loon,  Flemish,  Dutch  and  German  bn- 

and  of  23  ships,  in  the  harbor  of  Callao,  foages  are  spoken.    The  principal  river 

19  were  sunk ;  those  in  1764,  1822  and  is  the  Meuse.    Maestricht  is  the  capitaL 

1828,  the  two  latter  of  which  were  very  The  celebrated  Limburs  cheese  is  made 

destructive.    (For  the  political  events  of  at  Limbur;^,  a  place  in  me  circle  of  Ver- 

which  Lima  has  recently  lieen  the  theatre,  viers,  provmce  of  Liege  (q.  v.JL 
see  La  Mar,  and  Peru.)  Lime,  or  Linden  (UHa),    The  speciee 

Limb  ;  the  outermost  border,  or  gradu-  of  luiden  are  large  trees,  with  ahranate, 

ated  edge  of  a  quadrant,  astrolabe,  or  such  simple  and  cordate  leaves,  and  flowers 

like  mathematical  instrument.    The  word  disposed  on  a  common  peduncle,  which 

is  also  used  for  the  arch  of  the  primitive  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  fbliaceoiM 

circle,  in  any  [irojection  of  the  sphere  in  \vracL    The  American  lime,  or  bass-wood, 

piano.    Limb  also  sisnities  the  outermost  is  a  laige  and  beautiful  tree,  inhalMting 

border  or  edge  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  as  Canada  and  the  northern  paits  of  the 

the  upper  limb  or  edffe,tlie  lower  limb,  the  Union,  and  very  abundant  on  the  bonlerB 

precedmg  limb,  or  side,  t)ie  following  Hinb.  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.    The  leaves 

Limbo  (from  tiie  Latin  limhus,  edge,  are  cordate,  acuminate,  serrate  and  sroootli. 
border)  siffniiies,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  The  flowers  are  yellowish,  supported  on 
theolog>',  we  place  on  the  borders  of  hell,  long,  pendulous  peduncles,  and  add  much 
where  the  patriarchs  remained,  until  tlie  to  the  beaut}'  of^  the  tree.  The  wood  » 
advent  of  Christ,  who,  l)efore  his  resurrec-  white  and  sofl,  and  is  used  for  a  few  un- 
tion,  appeared  to  them,  and  opened  the  important  purposes. — The  white  lime  (T. 
doors  of  heaven  for  them.  It  is  not  n  heterophyUa)  is  a  small  tree,  almost  exclii- 
dogma  of  the  church,  but  is  universally  sively  confined  to  the  Western  State*, 
adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  where  it  has  usually  received  the  saine 
woni  limbus  is  neither  found  in  the  Bible,  common  names  with  the  preceding.  It  is 
nor  in  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church ;  distinguished  by  its  large  leaves  and  flow- 
yet,  as  St  Paul  says  that  Christ  descended  ers. — The  dovvny  lime  (71  nubescens)  in- 
to the  lower  ports  of  the  earth  {Ephes.,  habits  a  more  southern  aistncL  In  Caro- 
c  4,  V.  9),  it  is  concluded  that  gooJ  and  liua,  Grcorgia  and  Lower  Louisiana,  h 
bad  wen*  there ;  and  iis  the  parable  of  the  has  received  no  specific  appellation,  otlier 
ricli  man  says,  that,  between  Abraham  than  that  of  lime.  The  leaves  are  truu- 
and  Lazanis  und  the  rich  mnn,  a  great  cated  at  the  base,  and  very  downy  beneath, 
gulf  was  fixed,  it  is  concluded  tiiat  tiie  and  the  flowers  numerous.  The  wood  ot* 
good  iu  those  regions  were  not  only  not  both  these  species  is  sofl,  and  has  hitherto 
tormented,  but  were  separated  from  die  been  employed  for  no  important  purpostj*, 
wicked.  This  limbo  is  called  limbus  oa-  The  wood  of  the  £uro|)ean  lime,  howev- 
trum,  SoTnc  theologians  ado))t  a  linwus  er,  though  light  and  sofl,  hke  tlie  rest,  i& 
infantum^  wlicrc  those  infants,  who  died  smootii,  close-grained,  and  much  used  by 
without  being  baptized,  go ;  but  those  who  carvers  and  turnere.  It  is  in  great  demauil 
follow  Sl  Augustine  do  not  allow  this  sej)-  for  the  boards  of  leatiier  cuttere,  ainl  makt^ 
aration  of  them  from  the  damned,  though  excellent  charcoal  for  gunpowder  and  for 
they  do  not  iKslicve  that  tiiey  are  torment-  jminters.  In  some  countries,  the  fibrous, 
cd  like  the  latter.  It  is  not  known  when  umer  liark  is  separate<l  by  soaking  in  wa- 
tiiewonl /iwifriw  first  came  into  use;  but,  ter,  and  manufactured  into  fisliing-neti». 
as  inferi  (hell)  sci'med  to  convey  die  idea  mats,  shoes  and  clotiiing ;  and  the  cordage 
of  clernal  damnation  as  a  punishment,  a  made  from  it  is  said  to  be  remarkably 
milder  term  was  adopted.  Dante,  in  iiis  strong  and  ehistic.  The  wood  is  soine'- 
great  poem,  allows  the  virtuous  heatiiens  times  cut  into  thin  stri|Mi,  and  used  in  the 
to  dwell  in  thr  limbus:  thus  he  finds  Soc-  manufacture  of  chip  hats,  which  it^semble 
nit<'s  there. — Limbo^  fifljuratively,  means  those  made  of  straw, 
any  place  of  confinement  or  restraint.  Lime.  This  earth,  well  known  in  its 
Milton's  limbo— "  large  and  round,  since  most  im})orUmt  properties,  from  the  iv- 
called  the  paradise  of  fools,  to  few  un-  motest  antiquity,  exists  in  great  abundano- 
knowir — ^is  lK)rrowed  from  tlie  limbus  of  in  nature.  In  treating  of  it  in  the  present 
th<i  scholastic  theologiiins,  and  Ariosto's  article,  we  shall  first  describe  its  chemical 
receptacle  of  lost  things.  properties,  and  aflerwards  speak  of  its  nat- 
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ibhiationB  with  the  acids,  or  of  the  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  Hme,  which 
I  to  which  it  givee  riae.  Lime  is  will  concrete  into  small  sixHnded  prisms. 
I  with  most  ibcilitv  from  the  native  Lime,  submitted  to  the  action  of  salvan- 
te,  finom  which,  by  a  strong  heat,  ism,  in  high  intensity,  afforded  nr  11.  Davy 
onic  acid  may  be  ex|)elled.  This  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  comiwund  ua- 
is  conducted  on  a  lai^  scale  with  ture.  It  was  discovered,  in  common  with 
rent  varieties  of  limestone,  which  the  other  eartlis,  to  consist  of  a  metallic 
ined  or  burnt,  in  order  to  obtain  base,  which  he  denominated  calcium^  and 
stic  earth,  or  quicklimt,  as  it  is  oxygen.  The  calcium  was  obtaine<!,  in 
The  lime  thus  obtained,  how-  these  ex])eriment9,  in  tlic  state  of  amal- 
rarely  pure  enough  fiir  chem-  gamation  with  mercury.  On  cxixwing 
poses.  The  chemist,  therefore,  the  amalgam  to  the  air  or  to  water,  oxygen 
» would  obtain  a  very  perfect  arti-  was  absort>ed,  and  lime  re-prod ucod.  In 
unes  transparent  cryeials  of  car-  an  experiment  designed  to  obtain  tlie  base 
)f  lime,  or  prepares  it  from  sohi-  in  an  insulated  state,  by  distilling  tlie 
he  following  manner:  Marble  or  quicksilver  from  it,  the  tube  broke  while 
dissolved  in  diluted  muriatic  acid,  warm,  and,  at  the  moment  that  the  air 
an  excess  of  lime  undissolved ;  entered,  the  metal,  which  had  tlie  color 
a  is  added,  which  (irecipitates  any  and  lustre  of  silver,  took  fire,  and  burnt 
or  magnesia.  The  filtered  solu-  with  an  intense  white  light.  Lime,  it  used 
len  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  to  be  supposed,  combined  with  sulphur 
and  the  carbonate  of  lime,  being  and  with  pnosnhorus ;  but  it  rather  appeara 
with  water  and  dried,  is  decom-  that  it  is  its  hose  only  that  unites  with 
y  a  strong  heat.  The  Hme  dius  these  inflammable!?.  The  sulphurct  of 
I  is  a  soil,  white  substance,  of  the  calcium  is  fonned  by  beating  suJphiur  with 
gravity  of  2.3.  It  reouires  an  in-  lime  in  a  covei-ed  crucible.  It  is  of  a  red- 
;gree  of  heat  for  its  fusion,  which  disli-yellow  color.  When  thrown  into 
ed  only  by  the  galvanic  current,  water,  mutual  decomposition  takes  place, 
compound  blow-pipe,  or  by  a  and  a  sulphureted  hydro-sulphurct,  of  a 
rfoxygen  gas,  directed  through  the  yellow  color,  with  a  fetid  odor,  is  pro- 
fan  alcohol  lamp.  The  light  it  duced.  Phosphuret  of  calcium,  or  pnos- 
uring  fusion,  is  the  strongest  the  phuret  of  lime,  as  it  has  usually  been 
can  produce ;  and  it  has,  accord-  called,  is  obtained  in  the  following  man- 
een  employed  for  a  signal  light,  ner :  a  few  pieces  of  phosphorus  are 
facilitating  the  oliservntion  of  dis-  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  tube,  whicii 
ions,  in  geodetical  operations.  Its  is  then  filled  with  small  pieces  of  lime. 
»usdc,  astringent  and  alkaline.  It  The  port  of  the  tube  where  the  lime  is,  is 
e  in  450  parts  of  water,  according  heated  red-hot;  and  the  ]}bosphoru8  is  then 
.  Da\'y ;  and  in  760  poits,  accord-  sublimed  by  heat.  Its  vapor,  passing  over 
»ther  chemists.  Tlie  solubility  is  the  lime,  decomposes  it,  and  a  ri'ddish 
ceased  by  heat    If  a  litde  water  colored  phosphuret  of  calcium  is  fonned. 

r'  ikled  on  new-burnt  lime,  it  is  This  substance  is  remarkable  for  decnni- 

rbed,  with  the  evolution  of  |)osing  water,  whenever  it  is  dropped  into 

leet  and  vapor.    This  constitutes  it,  causing  an  immediate  i)roduction  of 

nomenon  of  slacking.    The  heat  phos])hureted  hydrc^n,  which  takes  fire 

■  from  the  consolidation  of  the  at  the  surface  of  the  water.    When  lime 

"aterinto  the  lime,  forming  a  hy-  is  heated  strongly  in  contact  with  chlorine, 

docked  lime  is  now  called.    It  is  oxygen  is  ex|>elled,and  the  chlorine  is  uh- 

)und  of  3.5  parts  of  lime  with  ]J25  soriied.    For  even' two  parts  in  volume 

',  or  very  nearly  3  to  L  The  water  of  chlorine  that  disap[)ear,  one  of  oxygen 

expelkxl  by  a  red  heat    Lime-  is  obtained.     When  liquid   muriate  of 

astringent,  and  somewhat  acrid  to  lime  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ignite<I, 

.  It  rendere  vegetable  blues  green ;  it  forms  the  same  substance,  which  is  the 

ow,  brown ;  and  restores  to  red-  chloride  of  calcium.    It  is  a  seini-trans- 

tmus  its  usual  purple  color.  When  [wrcnt,  crystalline  substance ;  fbsible  at  a 

terstands  exp<^ed  to  the  air,  it  grad-  strong  red  heat ;  a  non-conductor  of  electri- 

nets  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  city ;  has  a  very  bitter  taste ;  rapidly  absorbs 

uble  carbonate,  while  the  water  re-  water  fh)m  the  atmosphere,  antl  is  hence 

ure.    If  lime-water  be  placed  in  a  oflen  employed,  in  chemical  experiments, 

under   an   exhausted   receiver,  to  deprive  gases  of  any  hygromefric  vapor 

dso  encloses  a  saucer  of  concen-  existing  in  them.    Chlorine  also  combines 

ulphuric  acid,  the  water  will  be  directly  whh  lime,  forming  the  very  im- 
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portant  substance  used  in  bleaching,  for-  rendered  air-tight  by  Roman  or  patent 
merly  under  the  name  of  oxi/muriate  of  cement — a  mixture  of  lime,  day  anid  ox- 
litne^  but  at  present,  and  more  correctly,  ide  of  iron,  separately  calcined  and  rc- 
<»lled  chloride  of  lime.  It  is  fonncd  by  duccd  to  a  line  powder.  It  must  be  kept 
passing  chlorine  gas  over  slacked  lime,  in  close  vessels,  and  mixed  with  the  re- 
A  great  variety  of  apparatus  has  been,  at  quisite  water  when  used.  In  this  leaden 
dijfferent  times,  contrived  for  favoring  the  dome,  there  are  four  apertures,  each  se- 
combinalion  of  chlorine  with  slacked  cured  by  a  water-lute.  The  first  opening 
lime,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  In  is  about  10  or  12  inches  square,  and  15 
the  opinion  of  doctor  Ure,  who  has  given  shut  with  a  leaden  valve,  with  incurvated 
particular  attention  to  this  manufacture,  i^ges,  that  fit  in  the  water-channel,  at  the 
the  following  construction  for  subjecting  margin  of  the  hoks.  It  is  destined  for  the 
hme-powder  to  chlorine  is  tiie  best:  It  admission  of  a  workinan  to  rectify  any 
consists  of  a  large  chamber,  eight  or  nine  derangement  in  the  apparatus  of  rotadon, 
^et  high,  built  of  siiiceoqs  sandstone,  hav-  or  to  detach  hard  concretions  of  sah  from 
ing  the  joints  of  the  masonry  secured  witli  tiie  bottom.  The  second  apeiture  is  in 
a  cement  composed  of  pitch,  rosin  and  the  centre  of  the  top.  Here  a  tube  of 
dry  gA'|)simi,  in  equal  parta  A  door  is  load  is  fixed,  which  descends  neariy  to  the 
fitted  into  it  at  one  end,  which  can  be  bottom,  and  down  through  which  the 
made  air-tight  by  strips  of  cloth  and  clay-  vertical  axis  passes,  to  whose  lower  end 
lute.  A  wnidow  in  each  side  enables  the  the  cross-bars  of  iron  orof  wood,8beat]icd 
operator  to  judge  how  the  imprognntion  with  lead,  are  attached ;  by  whose  revo- 
goes  on,  by  the  color  of  the  air,  and  also  lution  the  materials  receive  the  propvr 
gives  light  for  making  the  armngcments  agitation  for  mixing  the  dense  manganew 
within  at  the  comnien<*einent  of  the  pro-  with  the  sulphuric  acid  and  salt.  The 
cess.  As  water-lutes  are  incomparably  motion  is  communicated  either  by  the 
superior  to  all  others,  where  the  pneumut-  hand  of  a  workman,  applied  from  time  to 
ic  pressure  is  small,  a  large  valve,  or  time  to  a  winch  at  top,  or  it  is  given  hy 
door,,  on  tliis  principle,  is  recommemled  connecting  the  axis  with  wheel- wori[,  im- 
to  be  niadf!  in  the  roof,  and  two  tunnels,  })elled  by  a  stream  of  water  or  a  steam- 
of  considerable  width,  at  the  bottom  of  engine.  The  third  opening  admits  tlie 
each  side  wall.  The  apartment  would  Hipnon-tbrmed  funnel,  through  which  lbt» 
thus  be  ventilated,  without  tlie  necossii^  sulphuric  acid  is  introduc^ ;  and  t'jft 
of  the  workmen  approaching  the  doletrn-  fourth  is  the  orifice  of  the  eduction  pijM'. 
ous  gjLs.  A  gi'oat  number  of  wcxxlen  Tiic^  projjortion  of  the  materials  for  g»-'n- 
Hhelvcs,  or  nithcr  traya,  eight  or  ten  feet  ♦^rating  the  chlorine  is  as  follows:  10 
long,  two  iWt  broad,  and  one  inch  deep,  <'.wt.  of  salt  are  mixed  with  from  10  to  14 
are  provided  to  receive  the  sitk'd  slackecl  owt.  of  manganese  ;  to  which  mixiur-\ 
lime,  containing,  generally,  about  two  at-  after  its  introduction  into  the  alembic,  from 
oms  of  lime  to  three  of  water.  Those  12  to  14  of  sulphuric  acid  ure  added,  in  sur- 
sholvos  are  piled  one  over  another  in  the  coKsi  vc  portions:  that  quantity  of  acid  mu>i. 
chamber,  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  twt,  liowevor,  !)c  previously  diluted  with  waw-r, 
cross-bars  below  each  keeping  thoni  alwut  till  its  spocifio.  gravity  becomes  about  1  (»»"». 
an  inch  lusunder,  that  the  gas  may  have  TIh^  eduction  pi|)e?>  from  all  the  alembics 
free  room  to  circulate  over  the  surtuce  of  terminate  in  a  leaden  chest,  or  cylinder, 
the  powder.  The  alembics  for  genenuing  with  which  they  are  connected  by  water- 
tho  chlorine,  which  an*  usually  nearly  lutes,  having  a  hylrostatic  pressun?  of  two 
•spherical,  are,  in  some  cases,  made  entire-  or  thnn*  inchoa.  In  this  general  diversori' 
ly  of  lead  ;  in  others,  of  two  hemispheres,  iim,  the  chlorine  is  wash^  from  adhering 
joined  togrtlier  in  the  mid<lle,  the  upper  muriatic  acid,  by  passing  through  a  litiJe 
hemisphere  i»ping  lead,  the  under  mie  water:  and,  from  this  resorvoir,"tlie  ga^i  is 
cast-iron.  The  first  kind  of  alembic  is  conducted  ofl*  by  one  general  pipe,  anJ 
enclosed,  for  two  thinls  from  its  bottom,  in  delivered  into  the  top  of  the  chamber  con- 
a  leaden  or  iron  ease,  the  interval  of  two  taining  the  lime,  where,  in  cons*»quenr»' 
inches  between  the  two  btiing  destined  to  of  its  gravity,  it  dif^'nses  itself  equally  over 
receive  steam  from  an  a<ljoining  Imiler.  powder  s[)re)ad  out  upon  the  shelve*. 
Those  which  consist  below  of  cast-iron  Four  davs  are  required  for  making  goo*l 
have  their  bottom  din'ctly  exposed  to  a  marketable  bleaching-powder.  The  man- 
very  gentle  lire.  Round  the  outer  edge  ufacturer  generally  expects  from  one  ton 
of  the  imn  hemisphere  a  groove  is  of  rock  salt,  employed  as  above,  a  ton  and 
cast,  into  which  the  under  edge  of  the  a  half  of  good  bleaching-powder.  In 
leaden  hemisphere  tits,  the  joint  being  using  the  chloride  of  lime  for  bleaching, 
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oied  doth  ie  first  steeped  in  warm  moaia.  Oxalic  acid  throws  down  Ume 
to  clean  it,  and  it  is  then  repeated-  fiiom  all  the  other  acids;  and,  this  com- 
led  with  a  solution  of  caustic  pot-  pound  being  quite  insoluUe,  oxalic  acid 
diluted  tliat  it  cannot  iniure  the  furms  the  most  delicate  test  of  the  pres- 
of  the  dodi,  and  which  solution  is  ence  of  lime.  Carbonate  of  lime  may  be 
I  upon  it  by  a  pump.  The  cloth  is  formed  by  ad<ling  carbonic  acid  to  lime- 
ashed  and  steeped  in  a  very  weak  water,  or  by  decomposing  any  of  the  solu- 
1  of  the  bleachiug-powder;  again  ble  salts  of  lime  by  any  of  tlie  alkaline 
1,  acted  on  by  a  boiUng  ley,  us  be-  carbonates.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
od  again  steeped  in  the  solution ;  in  water.  Hence  lime-water  is  an  cxc^l- 
!se  operations  are  performed  alter-  lent  test  of  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid, 
several  times.  The  cloth  is,  lastly,  By  an  excess  ot  carbonic  acid,  carbonate 
led  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  of  lime  is  rendered  soluble.  When  ex- 
gives  it  a  pure  white  color ;  after  posed  to  beat,  it  first  loses  what  water  it 
it  is  washed  and  dried.  The  clilo-  contains,  and,  if  transparent  and  hard,  be- 
known  to  decompose  water,  whose  comes  white,  opaque  and  friable.  If  the 
en  forms  with  it  muriatic  acid,  heat  be  augmented,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
is  always  found  in  the  solution  expelle<l,  and  quick-lime  remains.  Tlie 
tie  process)  when  liquid  chlorine  is  experiments  of  sir  J.  Hull  have  proved 
ind  a  muriate,  when  a  chloride  is  diat  if  carbonate  of  lime  be  heated  under 
:ed.  In  a  similar  manner,  it  is  be-  strong  pressure,  so  as  to  prevent  the  es- 
to  decompose  the  coloring  matter,  cape  of^the  carbonic  acid,  it  may  be  melt- 
r  whose  elements  is  always  hy-  ed  at  a  temperature  even  not  higher  tlian 
;  and,  its  composition  l)eing  thus  22P  of  Wedgwood's  scale.  By  this  fusion, 
led,  it  disappears  from  the  fabric  it  acquires  considerable  hardness  and 
hich  it  existed.  Still  more  impor-  closeness  of  texture,  approaching,  in  these 
the  use  of  the  chloride  of  lime  in  qualities,  as  well  as  in  fracture  and  specific 
ractins  contagion,  and  all  noxious  gravity,  to  tlie  finer  kinds  of  marble.  The 
u  MM.  Orfila,  L(^*ure,  Gerdy  and  acids  expel  the  carbonic  acid  with  efier- 
Ue,  liaving  to  examine  the  body  vescence ;  and  this  property  of  etferves- 
individual  who  was  supposed  to  cing  strongly,  on  the  contact  of  an  add, 
leen  poisoned,  and  who  had  been  affords  a  discriminating  character  of  this 
)r  nearly  a  mouth,  found  the  smell  anlL  Carbonate  of  lime  abounds  in  nature, 
ipportable,  that  they  were  induced  MraU  of  lime  may  be  formed  by  dissoly- 
tne  apphcation  of  the  chloride  of  ins  lime,  or  its  carbonate,  in  dilute  nitric 
s  recommended  by  M.  LAbarraque.  acid.  The  solution,  on  evaporation,  af- 
tion  of  this  substance  was  frequent-  fords  deliquescent,  prismatic  crystals,  solu- 
ikled  over  the  body,  and  produced  ble  in  less  than  an  equal  weieht  of  water, 
3Ct  of  desunoying,  aher  a  few  asi>er-  at  tlie  temperature  of  60®,  and  in  still  lea* 
every  unpleasant  odor.  It  was  uf^  of  boiling  water.  On  being  lieated,  it 
Js  used  m  a  still  more  desperate  becomes  phosphorescent,  and  retains  this 
1  clearing  some  offensive  drains  in  property  when  cold,  fonning  Baldtein's 
with  perfect  success.  It  ^vos  also  solar  phosphorus.  It  forms  naturally  in 
to  be  the  best  and  most  durable  the  plaster  of  old  buildings,  and  in  the 
of  disinfecting  hospital:),  &c.  In  hmestone  caverns  of  the  Western  States, 
ases,  tlie  powder  is  so  exposed  to  Sulphate  of  lime  is  fonned  by  adding  lime 
beted  rcffion  as  to  offer  the  matest  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  n^quires  about 
t  of  surtace,  in  order  that  the  car-  500  times  its  weight  of  water,  at  60^,  for 
icid  of  die  contagious  atmosphere  its  solution.  At  the  temperature  of  212^, 
cpel  the  chlorine  from  the  chloride  it  is  more  soluble,  and  this  latter  solution, 
f,  which  it  does  by  combining  witii  on  cooling,  depodts  minute  crystals.  Ex- 
form  carix)nate  of  lime.  A  veiy  p<Med  to  heat,  it  appears  to  effervesce,  or 
lient  mctliod  of  applying  it  to  ordi-  r)oil,  owing  to  tlie  expulsion  of  its  water; 
poztments,  which  we  are  desirous  to  and,  at  the  same  dme,  becomes  o^mque,  and 
>m  unwholesome  effluvia,  is  to  dif-  falls  into  a  white  powder,  which,  on  being 
bout  four  ounces  of  tlie  powd^T  diffused  in  water,  speedily  consolidates 
h  five  gallons  of  waten  and  sprinkle  from  a  species  of  irregular  crystallizotioii. 
the  floor  by  means  of^  a  water-poL  Sulphate  of  lime  is  one  of  the  most  abun- 
combuies  with  the  acids,  neutral-  dant  minerals  in  nature.  Phosphate  of 
he  acid  properties.  Its  salts  are,  in  lime  may  be  fonned  by  decomposing  the 
J,  decomposed  by  potasli  or  soda,  solution  of  an  alkaline  phonihate  by  mu- 
procipitatethe  Ume,butnotbyam-  riate  of  lime.  It  is  a  wfute,  insoluble 
.  VII.               47 
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powder,  which  is  imperfectly  yitrified  by  forms  compounds  haviiig  len  attnction 
a  very  intense  heat  It  exists  in  the  mine-  for  water  than  the  pure  vegetaUe  sub- 
mi  kingdom,  under  diSerent  forms,  and  stance.  The  case  is  the  same  with  re- 
constitutes 86  per  cent,  of  the  bones  of  spect  to  most  animal  mapures ;  but  the 
animals.  Miurwie  of  lime  is  obtained  by  operation  of  the  lime  is  difierent,  in  difbr- 
diffiolving  carbonate  of  lime  in  muriatic  ent  cases,  and  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
acid.  It  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  the  animal  matter.  Lime  tbmiB  a  khid  of 
the  water  takinj^  up  so  much  of  it  as  to  insoluble  soap  with  dty  rnatten^  and  then 
become  of  a  thick  consistence. — Lime  in  gradually  decomposes  them  by  separtting 
»toicutttire.  Quicklime,  in  its  pure  state,  nom  them  oxygen  and  carbon.  It  oom- 
wiether  in  powder,  or  dissolved  in  water,  bines,  likewise,  with  the  animal  aeids^  and 
is  injurious  to  plants.  Grass  is  killed  by  probably  assists  their  deeompositiDD  by 
watering  it  with  lime-water.  But  lime,  in  abstraoung  carbonaceous  matler  fiom 
its  state  of  combination  with  carbonic  acid,  them,  combined  with  oxygm ;  and  eonse- 
18  a  useful  ingredient  in  soils.  When  quentlv,  it  must  render  thmn  less  notrilhre. 
lime,  whether  freshly  burnt  or  slacked,  is  It  tencls  to  diminish,  likewise,  the  nutritiTe 
mixed  with  any  moist,  fibrous,  vegetable  poweis  of  albumen,  from  the  same  canset^ 
matter,  there  is  a  strong  action  between  and  always  destroys,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  lime  and  the  vegettible  matter,  and  the  efficacy  of  animal  manures^  either  by 
they  form  a  kind  of  compost  togetlier,  of  combining  with  certain  of  their  eBementi^ 
which  a  part  is  usually  soluble  in  water,  or  by  giving  to  them  new  arrmgyrocnttL 
By  this  means,  matter  which  was,  before.  Lime  would  never  be  apphed  with  ani- 
comporatively  inert,  becomes  nutritive ;  mal  manures,  unless  ihey  are  too  rich,  or 
and,  as  charcoal  and  oxygen  abound  m  all  for  the  purpose  of  fweventing  noxious 
vegetable  matters,  tlie  hme  becomes  con-  effluvia.  It  is  injurious  when  mixed  with 
v^ed  into  a  carbonate.  Mild  lime,  pow-  any  common  dung,  tending  to  render  the 
dered  limestone,  marls,  or  chalks,  have  no  extrecdve  matter  insoluble.  In  those 
action  of  tliis  kind  upon  vegetable  matter;  cases  in  which  fermentation  is  useful  to 
by  their  action  they  prevent  tlie  too  rapid  produce  nutriment  from  ve|;etable  eub- 
decomposition  of  substances  already  dis-  stances,  time  is  always  efficacious,  as  with 
solved;  but  they  have  no  tendency  to  tannere'  bark.  (For  the  use  of  lime  m 
form  soluble  matter.  From  these  circum-  building,  see  Mortar.)  Lime  is  much 
stances,  it  is  ob\iou8,  that  the  o})emtion  used  by  tanners,  skinners,  &C.,  in  the 
of  quicklime  aiiil  marl  or  chulk,  de-  preparation  of  their  leather ;  by  soap-boil- 
pends  upon  principles  altogether  dilferent  ers,  for  dissolving  the  oil,  and  facilitating 
Quicklime,  in  the  act  of  Ix'coining  mild,  its  union  with  the  alkaline  salt ;  and  by 
{)rcpares  soluble  out  of  insoluble  matter,  sugar-bakers,  for  refining  their  sugar.  It 
It  is  upon  this  circumstance  that  the  ope-  is  also  of  some  medicinal  use,  bemg  ap- 
ration  of  lime,  in  the  preparation  of  wheat  plied  externally  in  desiccative  and  epulotic 
crojjs,  depends,  and  its  efficacy  in  fertil-  medicines. 

izing  peats,  and  in  bringing  into  a  state  of  Native  Salfy  of  Litne,  or  Cakare- 
cultivation  all  soils  abounding  in  hard  ous  Minerals. — Oi  these,  the  firat  de- 
roots,  or  dry  fibres,  or  inert  vegotablc  serving  of  mention  is  tlie  carhonaU  <^ 
niattor.  The  solution  of  the  question,  lime,  limestoney  or  rhomhoidal  HmeMone. 
whether  quicklime  ought  to  l)e  applied  to  This  species,  in  mineralogy,  is  one  which, 
n  soil,  depends  upon  the  (juanti^  of  inert  from  its  ^vide  distribution,  and  the  im- 
vegctable  matter  it  contains.  The  solu-  mense  masses  in  which  it  finequently 
tion  of  the  question,  whether  marl,  mild  occurs,  constitutes  an  important  nxrk  in 
lime,  or  powdered  limestone,  ought  to  be  geology.  Its  mineralogical  character  may 
applied,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  be  expressed  as  follows :  Fundamental  or 
calcareous  matter  already  in  the  soil.  All  primary  form,  an  obtuse  rfaombmd  of 
soils  are  improved  by  mild  lime,  and,  uiti-  105° S'  and  74^55' ;  secondary  ciystals  (of 
mately,  by  quicklime,  which  do  not  effer-  which  above  600  are,  at  i>rP8ent,  known) 
vesce  Avith  acids ;  and  sands  ore  more  are  some  variety  of  the  rhomboid,  the  six- 
benefited  by  it  than  clays.  When  a  soil,  sided  prism,  or  of  a  double  six-sided  pyra- 
deficient  in  calcareous  matter,  contains  mid,  all  of  which  afford  the  primitive 
much  soluble,  vegetable  manure,  the  ap-  rhomboid,  by  cleavage,  with  the  most 
plication  of  quicklime  should  always  be  perfect  facility.  No  species  in  minerekn 
avoided,  as  it  either  tends  to  decompose  the  gy  is  so  interesdng  to  the  crystallographer 
soluble  matters  by  uniting  to  their  carbon  as  the  present.  To  it  we  owe  our  fent 
and  oxygen,  so  as  to  become  mild  lime ;  or  correct  ideas  of  the  internal  structure  of 
it  combines  with  the  soluble  matters,  and  crystals,  and  the  best  theoiy  of  ciystalliza- 
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lich  has  eyer  becniiuggested.  Lua-  Hone  is  produced  by  columnar  compoai- 

eoua ;  prevaleut  color  \Yhlte,  also  tjou,  in  massive  varieties ;  ihejibrmu  ade- 

It  ahiules  of  gray,  red,  ffrecn  and  nnierj  by  the  same,  but  appearing  in  vari- 

and  duk  brown  and  black  col-  ous  imitative  shapes.    PeaHonetOr  pudUt^ 

Dm    foreign    admixtures;    snneak  consists  of  diverging  colunmarindividui^ 

-white ;  transparent  to  translucent ;  collected  into  curved  lamellar  ones^  fonn- 

refraction  veiy  considerable  and  ing  globular  masses,  which  are  again  ac- 

>b0erved ;  brittle ;  hardness  such  glutmated  by  a  calcareous  cemenL    Eadi 

irnit  of  being  easily  impressed  by  of  the  globules,  generally,  contains  a  fifag- 

fe ;  specific  gravity,  2.72.    Besides  meut  of  some  heterogeneous  matter,  as 

og  in  distinct  ciystals,  it  exists  in  quartz,  granite,  &c.    Compact  limestone 

ic,botryoidal  and  fruticose  shapes,  passes  into  chalky  when  tlie  individuals 

iirfiices  uneven,  drusy,  rough  or  are  more   loosely  connected  with  each 

;  and  composition  colmnnar,  more  otlier,  so  that  the  whole  assumes  an  earthy 

distinct,  straigb^  diverging,  and  of  appearance ;  and  rock  miiky  or  agaric  mme- 

sizes.    Stalactitic  and  botiyoidal  rH  is  fonned,  if  the  mass  contains  so 

■  are  often  composed,  a  second  many  interstices  that  it  seems  to  possess 

curved  lamellar  particles,  conform-  but  a  small  degree  of  specific  gravity, 

the  surface  of  tlie  imitative  shc^^e,  Calcareous  tufa,  a  recent  deposit,  formed 

a  of  composition  being  uneven  and  on  tlie  surfhce  of  the  eurtii,  is  oflcn  clcav- 

or  irre^tariy  streaked  in  a  longi-  able,  and  thus  possesses  all  the  properties 

direcnon.    It  also  occuib  massive ;  of  calcareous  spar.     Slate  spar  is  pro- 

iposjtion  being  eitlier  columnar,  in  duced  by  a  lamellar  composition,  in  mas- 

:ne  individuals  are  straight,  parallel  sive  varieties,  and  often  exhibits  a  pcariy 

rging,  and  often  of  remarkable  deli-  lustre.    Sufinestone,  anikraadiief  nuai  and 

>r  the  composition  is  granular,  the  lituminous  marlUe  are  impure  and  mixed 

jals  being  of  various  sizes,  and  varieties,  partly  of  calcareous  spar,  pardy 

mpeJpable.     The   individuals,  ui  of  compact  limestone.    The  pure  vaiietiea 

inetiea,  cohere  more  or  less  firmly,  of  rhomboidal  limestone  consist  of  lime^ 

composition  l)e  impalpable,  the  56,  and  carbonic  acid,  43.    Veiy  often, 

i  becomes  splintery,  uneven,  flat,  the  varieties  contain  variable  proportions 

idul,  or  even ;  on  a  lai^  scale,  it  is  of  oxide  of  ufon,  silica,  magnesia,  alumina, 

nes  scaly.    The  fracture  is  earthy  carbon  or  bitumen.    If  pure,  it  is  entirely 

)  varieties  in  which  tlie  individuals  soluble  in  nitric  acid,   during  which  a 

but  slightly.    The  breaking  up  of  brisk  effen'escence  takes  iilace.     In  the 

icies  into  8ub-«uccics  and  varieties,  common  fire,  it  is  infusible,  but  loses  its 

was  practised  oy  the  older  writens  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  burnt,  or  quick 

leralc^,  and  which  has  left  us  lime.    Limestone  rarely  enters  into  the 

lUB  particular  denominations,  and  composition  of  rocks:  in  most  cases,  the 

e  confusion,  requires  notice  in  this  more  considerable  masses  of  it  form  par- 

These  distinctions,  it  will  be  seen,  ticular  beds  in  otlier  rocks,  or  constitute 

ed  chiefly  upon  the  mode  of  com-  rocks  themselves ;  the  latter  consist  chief- 

1,  and  upon  admixtiunes  and  impu-  1^,  though  not  exclusively,  of  compact 

nth  which  the  individuals  liave  limestone ;  the  fonner  of  granular  lime- 

fected  during  their  fonnation.    Of  stone.     The  simple  varieties   occur   in 

imestone  represents  tlie  greater  part  drusy  cavities,  more  fxvquently  in  veins 

lure  varieties  of  the  species.    The  tliaii  in  beds,  accompanied  with  the  varie- 

varieties,  and  those  conipound  ones  tics  of  difllerent  species.    Calcareous  tu& 

*h  the  individuals  are  of^  consklera-  and  rock-milk,  being  of  a  sinteiy  formation, 

!,  and  easily  cleavable,  have  been  occur  u^Mn  the  surface,  and  in  fissurea 

vdcareous  spar ;  compound  varie-  of  limestone  rocks.    Stalactitic  and  {Hsi- 

granular,  still  discernible  individu-  fonn  ^'arieties  are  produced  by  calcareous 

gramdar  limestone  ;  both  coinpre-  springs  and  other  waters.    The  mixed,  or 

.  under  the  head  of  foliated  lime-  impure  varieties  occur  in  particular  strata, 

If  llie  granular  composition  disap-  between  those  of  compound  varieties  of 

ompact  limesione  is  formed,  under  other  species.    It  very  often  occurs  in 

denomination  the  oolite^  or  roestone,  petrifiictions,  unbedded  in  compact  varie- 

nprelieiided.    The  roundish  grains,  ties  of  the  same  species.     Rhomboidal 

?r,  of  the  latter,  consist  of  columnar  limestone,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 

uals,  disposed  like  the  radii  of  a  is  a  species  very  widely  difiuscd  in  nature ; 

and  frequently  showing  disiinct  several  of  its  varieties  have  a  considerable 

3f  cleavage.    Common  fbrous  lime-  share  in  the  constitution  of  mountains,  in 
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many  countries.  This  is  particularly  true  limestone.  It  occurs  in  crystals,  which, 
in  Switzerland,  Italy,  Camiola,  Carinthia,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  regular  ax^ 
Salzburg,  Stiria,  Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  sided  prisms ;  but  a  close  inqiectioo  will 
in  several  parts  of  the  U.  States.  Beds  discover  a  ionffitudinal  crevice  down  each 
of  granular  limestone,  in  gneiss  and  mica  lateral  fiice,  and  somewhat  similar  appear- 
slate,  abound  in  all  the  New  fingland  ances  converging  in  the  centre  of  me  tar- 
states  ;  also  in  New  Yoric,  New  Jersey  and  minal  planes.  It  also  occurs  in  piiamatic 
Pennsylvania ;  also  of  the  compact  lime-  crystals,  of  four  or  six  adel^  terminated  bj 
stone,  upon  lake  Champlain,  and  through-  planes,  the  prisms  often  bemg  bo  ahoit  m 
out  the  vast  district  contained  between  the  to  impart  to  the  crystal  the  genenl  fonn 
Alleghany  mountains,  the  lakec^  and  the  of  an  octahedron ;  these  are  niely  mipit- 
Mississippi.  Of  crystallized  varieties,  the  rate,  but  mostly  cross  each  other  at  par- 
most  remarkable  occur  in  Derbyshire  and  ticular  angles.  Its  ciysttJs  yield  to  me- 
Cumbcrland,  in  the  mininff  districts  of  chanical  division,  parallel  to  the  latent 
Saxonv  and  Bohemia,  in  the  Hartz,  in  planes  ofa  right  riiombicpriMn  of  lions' 
Carinthia,  Stiria,  Hungary  and  France,  and  63^55',  by  measurements  take&  with 
and,  in  the  U.  States,  at  Lockport  in  New  the  reflective  goniometer,  on  cleavage 
Yoik,  forming  geodes  in  compact  lime-  planes.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to 
stone.  Iceland  is  the  locality  of  the  resinous,  upon  fiices  of  fracture ;  color 
purest  and  most  transparent  varieties,  white,  sometimes  passing  into  grey,  yd- 
from  whence  cbme  the  best  pieces  of  the  low,  or  mountain-green ;  tranaparou  or 
doubly-refracting  spar.  The  crystallized  translucent ;  brittle ;  hardness  such  as  to 
sandstone  of  Fontainebleau,  in  France,  is  scratch  calcareous  spar;  specific  gravity, 
a  variety  of  rhomboidal  limestone,  me-  2.93.  It  is  very  liable  to  occur  in  globu- 
chanicaliy  mixed  witli  sand.  Slate-spar  lar,  reniform,  and  coralloidal  shapep,  and 
occurs  m  Saxony,  Nonvay  and  Commll,  massive,  with  a  columnar  compositioD. 
and,  in  the  U.  States,  at  William^urg  and  Imbedded  crystals,  generally  twins,  or 
Southampton,  Mass.,  in  lead  veins,  as  well  consisting  of  a  greater  number  of  individ- 
as  in  the  iron  mine  of  Franconia,  N.  H.  uals,  are  found  in  compound  variedesof 
Pisolite  is  found  in  Camiola,  and  at  Carls-  f^ypsum,  mixed  and  colored  widi  oxide  of 
bad  in  Bohemia.  Most  of  the  ^'arieties  iron,  accompanied  with  crystals  of  femi- 
arc  so  common  as  to  render  the  mention  ginous  (quartz.  Other  vanetiea  occur  iii 
of  their  localities  unnecesBary.  Several  the  caviues  of  basalt  and  other  trap  rock% 
varieties  of  the  present  species  are  usefully  in  lavas,  also  in  irregular  beds  and  veins. 
employed  for  various  purposes,  ])artly  It  is  found  in  ImkIs  of  iron  ores,  in  those 
depouding  upon  their  mechanical,  partly  coralloidal  varieties  which  have  been 
upoii  their  chemical  composition.  Those  called ,/Io*;/erri ;  also  massive  and  crystal- 
used  in  sculpture  and  in  ornamental  ar-  hzcd.  The  first,  though  they  occur  in 
ctiitecture,  are  called  marble  (q.  v.) ;  the  cavities  and  fissures,  are  not  products  of  a 
more  common  or  coarse  varieties  are  used  stalactitic  formation.  The  most  beautiful 
for  the  common  pui-pose  of  building ;  a  cr}'stals,  well  defined  and  transparent,  oc- 
pcculiai*  variety  of^very  fine-grained  com-  cur  near  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  in  a  vein 
pact  limestone  is  used  for  plates  in  lithog-  traversing  basalt,  and  filled  with  a  massive 
ra]>hy.  The  best  sort  is  found  near  Pap-  variety  of  the  same  species,  conasting  of 
pcnheim  and  Sohlenhofen,  in  Bavaria,  large  columnar  particles  of  composition. 
Quicklime  mixed  with  sand  and  water  The  varieties  imbedded  in  rnpsum  have 
forms  mortar  (q.  v.|.  Carbonic  acid,  for  been  found  in  tlie  kinsdom  of  Arragon,  in 
chemical  purposes,  is  often  obtained  from  Spain,  from  whence  the  name  ^rrugvmk 
chalk  or  marble  powder.  It  is  also  a  valua-  has  been  derived.  Its  chief  localities  are 
ble  addition  in  several  processes  of  melting  the  iron  mines  of  Stiria,  Carinthia  and 
ores,  and  in  producing  certain  kinds  of  glass.  Hungary,  and  the  metallic  veins  of  tfar 
There  is  another  sjyeoics,  in  mineralo^,  Pyrenees  and  England.  It  has  been 
called  ArragoniUy  which  was  formerly  found,  very  sparingly,  m  the  U.  States, 
confounded  witli  that  just  described.  In  A  few  specimens  of  the  coralloidal  variety 
composition,  it  is  scarcely  distinguished  have  l)een  derived  fltJui  the  gypsum  d* 
fix)m  rhomboidal  hmestone,  the  most  nc-  Lockport,  and  from  between  the  byeis 
curate  analyses  having  been  imable  to  of  gneiss,  in  the  quarries  of  Haddam.— 
make  known  more  than  from  .5  to  4.1  of  Stdphate  of  limej  or  gypntm,  is  a  min«»l 
carbonate  of  sm)ntito8  in  its  composition,  little  less  extensively  difllised  than  lime- 
besides  carbonate  of  lime.  Its  crystalliza-  stone,  fonning  immense  beds  and  veiiB» 
tion,  and  other  characters,  however,  suffi-  m  numerous  countries.  It  presents  u» 
cieutly   characterize  it  as  distinct  from  with  a  very  considerable  diversity  of  cxys- 
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rhtch  have,  for  their  primary  fbmri,  and  particularhr  in  the  vicinity  of  C«ruga 

t-obUque-angled  prism,  of  which  the  lake ;  and  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 

ue  oblique-angled  uoralldognuns  Scoda.    Gypsum  is  variously  employed 

V  and  65^  SS'.    The  cnrstala  are  in  manufacturing  artificial  muble,  stucco- 

prismadc  or  lens-shaped,  in  their  work,  mortar,  &^ ;  ateo  for  making  casts 

11  aqiect    Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  of  statues,  medals,  &c.    It  is  added  to  the 

iriy ;  color  white,  sometimes  inclin-  mass  of  certain  kinds  of  porcelain  and 

d  passing  into  smalt-blue,  flesh-red,  glass.    In  sculpture,  it  is  used  under  the 

ydlow,  honey-yellow,  and  several  name  of  alabaster.    But  next  to  its  use  in 

1  of  gray.    Impure  varieties  assume  the  formation  of  cementB,  is  the  use  which 
ray,  brick-red,   and   brownish-red  is  made  of  it  iu  agriculture.    It  appears  to 

Transparent  or  translucent ;  sec-  have  been  first  used  as  a  manure  in  <Ser- 

ipecific   gravity,   2^1.     It   occurs  many,  and  afterwards  in  France,  from 

e,  in  globular  masses,  in  wliich  the  whence  it  found  its  way  into  the  U.  States, 

luals  are  discernible ;  also  granular,  It   was   formerly   calcined,  but  is  now 

z  into  impalpable.    Those  varieties  srouud  in  mills,  afler  tlie  manner  of  grain, 

ihate  of  hme  which  are  pure,  trans-  It  is  particulariy  adapted  to  sandy  soils 

^  and  perfecdy  formed,  were  for-  and  grass  lands,  and  is  veiy  extensively 

called  seUnite,  while  the  more  mas-  used  in  the  U.  States.    Anotlier  impedes 

od  impure  varieties  were  dcnomi-  of  the  same  composition  witli  the  fiypsum, 

vfpium.    The  latter  ^vos  again  di-  except  tlic  water,  is  culled  anhydnU  (q.v.). 

mto  several  sub-species,  compre-  It  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 

ig;  ahnost   exclusively,  compound  — Phosphate  of  limi^  or  apaJtiU^  is  found 

M,  which  were  easily  distiuguisli-  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms,   termi- 

rom  each  other,  as  their  division  uated  by  one  or  more  planes,   or   the 

led  upon  the  size  of  tlie  grain,  or  prism  is  terminated  by  a  six-sided  pyr- 

eition  iu  general     Thus  foliaied  amid,  and  the  lateral  edges  are  some- 

u  consists  of  discernible  groiiulor  times  replaced  by  numerous  planes.    It 

es ;  compact  gypsum,  of  impalpable  vields  with  difficulty  to  cleavage,  paral- 

C8  of  coinposidon ;   scaly  foliaUd  lei   to   tlie   side    of  a    regular  six-sid- 

n  consists  of  minute  scaly  pardcles;  cd  prism,    which    is    therefore    constd- 

g'psum,  of  a  mealy  powder ;  very  ered  as  its  primitive  form.      Lustre  vit- 

mnar composition  producc8,/!6roiM  reous,  inclining  to  resinous  ;  color  white, 

n.    Before  tlie  blow-pipe,  gypsum  passing  into  blue,  green,  yellow,  red  and 

tes  and  melts,  though  with  difH-  brown;  transparent  or tmnslucent;  brittle; 

into  a  white  enamel,  which,  afler  a  hardness  above  Uiat  of   fluor ;   specific 

:ime,  fidls  to  powder.    In  u  lower  emvity,  3.^.     It  also    occurs  massive. 

of  lieat,  it  loses  its  water,  and  be-  When  in  tine  powder,  it  is  slowly  dis- 

friable,  so  as  to  be  easily  reduced  to  solved  in  nitric  acid,  and  without  cffer- 

palpable  powder.    If  mixed  with  vescence.    Some  varieties  are  phospho- 

this  powder  becomes  wann,  and  rescent  upon  ignited  charcoal,  and  before 

lardens  into  a  soUd  mass.    It  is  the  blow-pipe ;  otlicrs  even  when  nibbed 

sed  of  lime,  83.0,  sulphuric  acid,  widi  hard  bf>dies.    It  does  not  melt  alone, 

nd  water,  21.0.  The  massive  vaiie-  before  tlio  blow-pipe.    It  is  composed  of 

this  species  occur  in  beds,  of  a  con-  lime,  55.0,  and  phosphoric  acid,  45.0.    It 

)le  thickness,  in  secondary  districtit,  usually  occurs  in  beds  aud  veins  of  iron 

inexion  witli  coin|)act   limestone,  and  tin  ort^    Its  j)rinci|Kd  localiues  are 

nt  kinds  of  sandstone  and  clay,  in  Soxon^',  Bohemia,  Salzburg  aud  Cabo  de 

ting  hiyers,  ui  the  latter  of  which  Gatn,  in  S\mn ;  firoin  which  latter  place 

Tsum  sometimes  exists  ui  iiiiluMlded  very  Ix^autifully  crystallized  specimens  are 

I,  or  ci^'stalline  groups.    It  ia  not  olHaincd,  and  which  have  received,  from 

)  find  deposits  of  rock-salt  in  its  their  color,  the  name  of  asparagus  sUmt, 

y;  and  brine  springs  ver}'  oflen  is-  It  is  also  found  at  Su  Gothuni,  and  inDev- 

Din  die  contiguous  rocks.    Of  the  onshire  and  Cornwall.    It  has  but  few 

c  remains  found  in  g}'))suni,  diosu  and  radier  unimportant  localities  in  die 

net  species  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  U.  States.     Amity  and   Saratoga,  New 

Montiiiartre,  near  Paris,  are  the  York,  have  affonfed  the  l)est  specimens, 

icmarkahle.    It  o<Turs  in  a  great  Fluale  of  lime,  (See  Fluor,) — 7\mgstate  of 
countnes, 
iriand 

2  *nwl 
States,' at  Niagara  fulks  Lockport,  dining  to  adamantine;    color  generally 

47 
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white,  incliDing  to  yellowish-gray;  trans-  signify  the  art  of  painting  generaDj,  and 

lucent  or  transparent ;  brittle ;  hardness  particulariy  nortrait  painting, 

that  of  fluor ;  specific  gravity,  6. ;  infusible  Limoges  (^iigttftoridim,  or  Lemomcum); 

before  the  blow-pipe.    It  consists  of  lime,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 

19.40,  oxide  of  tungsten,  80.42.     It  is  tnent  of  the  Haute- vienne,  and  fbnneriy 

found  in  Bohemia,  Saxony  and  Cornwall ;  of  the  province  of  Limouaui  (q.  y.)  ;  lat 

also  in  the  U.  States,  at  Monroe,  fn  Conn. —  45^  50^  rf . ;  k>n.  1^  16^  £. ;  episcopal  see ; 

Borate  of  lime,  (See  Boracie  ^citL)—Ar8e-  25,612  inhabitants.    It  is  an  anciontplaee, 

niaU  of  limej  or  pharmacMt,  is  a  veiy  and  contains  some  Gaulish  and  Roman 

rare  species  in  mineralogy,  found  in  small  remains.     The  KM  de'vShj  cathedral, 

quantity  at  Andreasburg,  in  the  Hartz,  and  episcooNal  palace,  are  the  principal 

and  at  one  or  two  other  places  in  Europe,  public  builoinga.     It  is  aJso  die  seat  of 

It  occurs  in  minute  fibres,  or  acicmar  several  literary  establishments^  and  has 

crystals,  which  are  commonly  aggregated  wooUen,  linen  and  cotton  manufiictiireB, 

into  botryoidal  or  globular  masses.    ItB  with   paper  works,    tanneries  and  iron 

color  is  white,  or  grayish-white,  though  forges.  Several  fairs  are  held  here.  Biidi- 

often  tinged  of  a  violet-red,  by  arseniate  place  of  the  chancellor  lyAguesseau. 

of  cobalt,  which  accompanies  it    Specific  Limonade;  a  place  and  plantation  in 

gravity,  2.6.  It  consists  of  lime,  25.,  arsenic  Hayti,  very  rich  in  sugar.   It  was  elevated 

acid,  50.54,  and  water,  24.46.  to  a  lordship  bv  kin^  Christophe,  and  be- 

LiMERicK,acityon  the  Shaimon,about  stowed  upon  his  nunister  for  foreign  af 
60  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  al)out  three  fairs,  whom  he  made  count  de  Limooade. 
miles  in  circumference.  The  principal  Witli  the  death  of  Christophe,  the  coont 
public  buildings  are  the  custom-house,  the  dc  Limonade  returned  to  obscurity, 
cathedral,  and  the  bishop's  palace.  The  Though  ridiculed  by  whites,  on  account 
cathedral  is  of  great  antiquity.  There  of  his  title,  he  showed  talents  in  the  con- 
are  several  charitable  establishments  ;  also  duct  of  his  office.  It  is  not  true  that  Chris* 
a  good  public  library,  and  a  theatre.  It  tophe  killed  him  in  1817,  as  has  been  said, 
contains  four  Protestant  churches,  and  LiMONADituE ;  a  veiy  essential  person- 
eiffht  chapels  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  age  in  a  French  cc^.  (S^  CoJfke»Ihu9es, 
There  is  also  an  extensive  barrack  for  22  under  Coffee,) 

companies  of  foot  and  four  troops   of  Limousin,  or  Limosin  ;  an  ancient  proT- 

horsc.    Limerick  carries  on  manufactures  ince  in  the  centre  of  France.     Limoges 

of  linen,  woollen  and  paper.  It  was  taken  >vas  tlie  capital.    It  forms  at  present  the 

by  the  English  in  1174.    In  1(551,  it  was  chief  part  of  the  departments  of  Haute- 

taken  by  Ireton.    In  1690,  it  was  unsuc-  Vienne  and  of  Corr^ze.    (See  Department:. 

cessfully  besieged  by  king  William    in  LijrcoLN,  Benjamin;  an  eminent  Amer- 

person.    In  1G91,  it  surrendered  to  gene-  ican  revolutionary  general,  bom  at  Hin»- 

ral  Ginkle,  afterwards  earl  of  Athlone,  ham,  Alassachusetts,  Januaiy  23,  O.  S- 

Population,  from   50,000   to    60,000,  in  17:33.    Until  the  age  of  40  yeare,  he  wju- 

which  are  5000  Protestants  ;  119  miles  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and,  ai 

S.  W.  Dublin  ;  Ion.  8°  31-  W. ;   lat.  52°  the  commencement  of  our  revolutionary 

SG'  N.  struggle,  in  1775,  he  held  the  oflice  of 

Limit,  in  a  restrained  sense,  is  used  by  lieutenant-colonel    of  militia.     Ho* was 

mathematicians  for  a  determinate  quanti-  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  con- 

ty,  to  which  a  variable  one  continually  greats  one  of  the  secretaries  of  that  body, 

approachos  ;   in  which  sense,  the  circle  and  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of 

may  be  said  to  be  the  limit  of  its  circum-  corrc^spondence.    The  council  of  Maaa- 

scribed  and  inscribed  polygons.     In  alge-  chnsetts  appointed  him  a    brigadier,  in 

bra,  the  term  limit  is  applied  to  two  quan-  177rt,  and  soon    after,  a    major-general 

tities,  one  of  which  is  greater,  and  tlie  when  he  employed  himself  industriously 

other  less,  Uian  another  quantity  ;  and,  in  in  arranging  and  disciplining  tlie  militia, 

this  sense,  it  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  at  Uic  head  of  a  body  of  whom,  he  joined 

limits  of  equations,  whereby  their  solution  the  main  army  at  New  York,  in  October, 

is  much  facilitated.  By  tiie  reconmiendation  of  general  Wash- 

Limnino  (from  eTduminer^  French,  to  ington,  congivss  appointed  him  a  major- 
adorn  books  with  paintings).  As  these  gcncnil  in  tiie  continental  forces.  He 
paintings  or  illuminations  were  always  commanded  a  division  or  detachment  in 
executed  in  water-colors,  limning  properly  the  main  army,  under  tlie  commander-in- 
designates  that  species  of  art  which  is  chief,  for  several  months,  during  which 
now  known  by  the  name  of  miiviatnre  j>erio<l  he  was  placed  in  difficult  situa- 
painiing,  though  it  is  sometimes  used  to  tions.    The  commander-in-chief,  in  Juh, 
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iMpatched  general  Lincoln  to  the  ter  planting  two  standards  on  the  panpett^ 
n  army,  under  Gates,  to  assist  in  the  allies  were  repulsed,  the  French  nav- 
1^  Burgoyne.  Stationed  at  Man-  ing  lost  700  and  the  Americans  240,  in 
,  m  Vermont,  Lincoln  received  and  kiUed  and  wounded. 
«d  the  New  England  militia,  as  Afler  this  unfortunate  but  bold  asMuk, 
Ined  him.  A  detachment  of  500  general  Liucohi  entered  Charleston,  and, 
Nfn  his  troops,  under  colonel  Brown,  in  order  to  put  it  in  a  proper  posture  of 
id  the  English  at  the  landing  at  defence,  importuned  congress  for  a  rein- 
iorge,  took  200  battcaux,  with  2dS  forcement  of  regular  troops,  with  addi- 
id  released  100  American  prison-  tional  supplies,  but  his  requisitions  were 
B  then  joined  general  Gates's  army,  but  partially  granted.  General  sir  Henry 
ch  he  was  second  in  command.  Clinton  arrived  in  Februaiy,  1780,  and, 
e  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  his  bavins  debarked  a  strong  force  in  the 
confined  him  at  Albany  for  seve-  neighborhood,  encamped  Mforethe  Amer- 
iths.  After  suffering  the  removal  ican  lines,  March  30.  Notwithstanding 
rt  of  the  main  bone,  he  was  con-  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy,  gene- 
:o  his  residence  at  Hingham.  In  ral  Lincoln  determined  to  attempt  die  de- 
owing  August,  he  repaued  to  the  fence  of  his  post,  and,  according^,  to  a  de- 
aarters  of  general  Wasliington,  and  mand  of  unconditional  surrender,  retunied 
signated  by  congress  to  conduct  an  immediate  refusal,  but  was  obliged  to 
r  in  the  southern  department;  He  capitulate,  May  12,  by  the  discontent  of 
at  Charleston,  in  December,  1778,  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants,  the  nreat 
le  found  his  duties  on  tliat  station  superiority  of  numliers  on  the  part  of  the 
r  the  most  difficult  nature.  An  ar-  enemy,  and  the  expenditure  of  his  pro- 
9  to  be  formed,  organized  and  sup-  visions  and  ammumtion,  afler  a  constant 
bat  he  might  be  enabled  to  contend  cannonade  had  been  kept  up  for  a  month, 
veteran  enemy.  General  Prevost  For  a  fonnight  previous  to  the  surrender, 
with  a  fleet  and  nearlv  3000  Brit-  he  had  not  undressed  to  sleep.  His  repu- 
»pfl,  about  the  28tli  of  Decembor,  tation  was  too  firmly  established  to  be 
aving  defeated  a  small  American  shaken  by  the  disastrous  tennination  of 
tnder  general  Howe,  took  posses-  his  southern  campaign,  and  credit  was 
'  Savannah.  With  the  design  of  given  him  for  having  for  three  months 
ing  the  upper  part  of  Georgia,  Lin-  withstood  the  power  of  the  British  com- 
roceeded  to  Augusta  in  April ;  but  manders,  and  »80  effectually  retarded  the 
itish  commander,  Prevost,  march-  execution  of  their  future  plans.  Owinr 
)u  Charieston,  general  Lincoln  pur-  to  die  delay.  North  Caroiina  was  saved 
e  same  route,  and,on  arriving  at  that  for  the  rest  of  the  year  1780.  In  No- 
)und  that  the  enemy  had  retired  vember  following,  general  Lincoln  was 
Bfbre  it  the  preceding  night.  June  exchanged  for  general  Phillips,  who  had 
attacked  about  (KX)  of  the  enemy,  been  token  prisoner  at  Saratoga.  In  the 
;hed  at  Stouo  F'err>s  but  was  re-  campaign  of  1781,  Lincoln  commanded 
French  forces  arrived  with  tlic  a  division,  and  at  Yorktown  performed  a 
uder  count  D'Estaixic,  in  the  early  conspicuous  part.  At  that  place,  the  army 
'  September,  1779.  ^vost  having  of  Comwallis  capitulated  to  the  combined 
isaea  himself  of  Savannah,  an  exp(>-  forces  of  France  and  America,  on  similar 
was  projected  against  that  place,  in  terms  to  tiiosc  which  had  been  granted  to 
ction  with  the  French  conmiander.  sienend  Lincoln  at  Charleston.  On  the 
is  purpose,  nearly  3000  of  die  for-  latter  was  conferred  the  office  of  receiv- 
uxiliurics  were  landed,  to  which  ing  the  submission  and  directing  the  dis- 
1  Lincoln  added  1000  men  from  his  tribiition  of  the  conquered  troops  ;  and 
oops.  The  enemy,  however,  use<l  the  day  succeeding  the  surrender,  his 
exertion  to  streuffthcn  tiie  defences,  services  were  commended  in  the  eeneral 
DS  reinforce<l  while  the  command-  order  of  the  commander-in-chief.  In  Oc- 
I  preparing  the  articles  of  capitula-  tober,  1781,  he  was  appointed  by  congress 
»  D'Estaign.  A  regular  siege  was  secretarv  of  war,  sdll  retaining  hi.s  military 
itempted;  but,  varimis  considerations  rank,  he  tendered  his  ntiignofion  of  this 
the  necessity  of  speedy  operations,  office  three  years  aflervvordiS  which  wits 
ral  assault  was  made  by  the  com-  received  by  congress  with  an  expression 
French  and  American  forces,  under  of  their  approbation  of  hi:*  conduct  both 
Ljgnand  Lincoln,  on  the  morning  of  in  tiie  field  and  cabinet  General  Lincoln 
I  of  October.  Occurn*nces  entirely  then  retired  to  his  farm.  In  the  year 
Dtal  firustrated  their  hopes,  and,  ai-  1786—7,  the  governor  of  Mossachusetta 
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appointed  him  commaiider  of  a  body  of  the  expreasioa  "to  paw  the  line."  In 
militia,  despatched  to  suppresB  the  insmr-  mal  measurea  of  length,  it  is  the  10th  ;  in 
rection  conducted  by  Shays  and  Day  in  duodecimal  measures  of  length,  it  is  the 
that  state.  His  dexterity  and  vigor  in  this  IShh,  port  of  on  inch.  In  the  art  of  war, 
transaction  happily  eiiected  the  object  in  a  series  of  soldiers  or  ships,  drawn  up  in 
view,  with  very  httle  bloodshed,  a  few  order  of  battle,  are  called  a  line ;  hence 
persons  only  being  killed  in  a  slight  the  phrase  ^  ships  of  the  line."  hi  gene- 
skinuish.  In  May,  1787,  he  was  elected  alogy  and  jurisprudence,  it  rignifiea  a  se- 
lieutenant-governor  of  his  native  state,  ries  of  persona,  in  the  order  of  their  de- 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  scent  from  a  certain  ancestor, 
ratifying  the  federal  constitution,  and,  in  Line,  Troops  op  the,  are  eontiadlB- 
the  summer  of  1789,  was  appointed  by  tinguiahed  fit>m  the  guards  and  fight 
president  Waahinston  coUeetor   of  the  troopa. 

port  of  Boston.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Line^  Vessels  op  the.    (See  Manft 

American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  Skq>,) 

and  of  the  MaasachusettB  historical  socio-  Linen;  a  cloth  of  vervextenaive  nne,fnadp 

ty,  to  the  publications  of  both  which  he  of  flax,  and  differing  from  cloths  made  of 

contributed.    He  died  in  1810.  hemp  only  in  fineness.     In  common  fio- 

Lindsay,  or  Lyndsat,  ar  David,  an  an-  en,  the  warp  and  woof  croas  each  other 
cient  Scottish  poet,  descended  from  a  no-  at  right  angles  ;  if  figures  are  ¥roven  in,  k 
ble  family,  was  bom  in  1490^  He  entered  is  cMled  dama$k.  The  species  of  goods 
the  university  of  St.  Andrew's  in  1505^  which  come  under  tiie  denoDmiation  of 
and,  in  1509,  became  page  of  honor  to  linen,  are  table-cloths,  plain  and  damaA- 
James  V,  then  an  infanL  In  1528^  he  ed,  cambric,  lawn,  shining,  sheeting,  tow- 
produced  his  Dreme,  and,  in  the  following  els,  Silesias,  Osnaburgs,  6lc.  The  chief 
year,  presented  his  Complaynt  to  the  king,  countries  in  which  linens  are  manoftc- 
In  1530,  he  was  inaugurated  Lyon  king-  tured  are  Russia,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
at-arms,  and  knighted,  and,  in  1531,  sent  Flandere,  Holland,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
on  a  mission  to  Uharies  V,  on  his  return  Of  these-,  Russia  principalh^  manufkcnnes 
from  which  he  married.  He  soon  after  sheeting  and  sail-cloth;  Ueirnany, shift- 
occupied  himself  on  a  drama,  of  a  singu-  ings,  shcctinff  and  bagging  ;  Switzerland, 
larkind,  entitled  a  Satyre  of  the  Three  both  fine  and  coarse  £:oodH  ;  Flandeni,the 
Estatis,  which  was  followed,  in  1536,  by  finer  articles,  eppeciaUy  cambric  and  lawn ; 
his  Answer  to  the  Icing's  Flyting,  and  his  Holland,  sheeting  of  the  best  description  ; 
Compluyiit  of  Bascho.  Ou  the  dead)  of  Scotiand,  coarse  shirting  ;  and  Ireland, 
Magdalen  of  France,  two  inontiis  after  shirting,  damask  tablc-liuen  and  towellin^r, 
her  marriage  with  James  V,  Lindsay's  of  8ui)erior  quality.  Immense  quantities 
muse  producod  his  Deploratioun  of  the  of  linen  are  annually  exported  from  Ire- 
Death  of  Quotio  MugdoJene.  During  the  land  to  England,  and  several  other  paft» 
succeeding  roijency,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  North  and  South 
of  the  reforniei-s,  and,  in  1548,  wjis  sent,  America,  the  West  Indies  and  Africa, 
in  his  caiMirity  of  Lyon  herald,  on  a  mis-  The  flax-seed  is,  for  the  greater  part,  pro- 
siou  to  Christirrn,  king  of  Denmark.  On  cured  from  America ;  !)ut  other  nations, 
his  retuni,  he  published  the  most  ])leasing  engaged  in  this  lucrative  branch  of  trade, 
of  all  his  poems,  entitled  the  History  and  either  rawe  their  seed  at  home,  or  procun* 
Testament  of  Squire  Meldrum.  His  last  it  from  the  north  of  Europe.  In  seveial 
and  greatest  work,  the  Monarchic,  was  parts  of  Gernjany,  Switzerland,  Flanders 
tinished  in  1553.  The  date  of  his  death  and  France,  linens  are  frequentiy  embel- 
is  unknown  ;  but  the  latest  authority  lished  >vith  painting  ;  anrl  at  Loudon  and 
seems  inclined  to  place  it  in  1557.  Lind-  the  other  \mrts  of  England,  the  produce 
say  cntei-ed  with  great  zeal  into  religious  of  the  Irish  linen  manufacture  is  beauti- 
disputes,  and  his  8iitinwj>owerful]y  assist-  fully  printed  in  the  nmnnw  of  calicoes. 
c<i  to  cxi)os«'  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  As  The  beauty  of  linen  coasists  in  the  even- 
a  poet,  he  is  inferior  to  Dunhar  and  Gawin  ness  of  the  throad,  its  tineness  and  dens- 
Douglas.  His  Dreme  is  deemed  his  most  ty.  The  last  of  these  qualities  is  some- 
poetical  coinj)osition.  An  accurate  edition  times  produced  by  subjectinff  it  to  rolleis; 
of  the  works  of  Lindsay  was  published  hence  linen  with  \i  round  Uiread  is  pie- 
by  Mr.  Goorge  Chalmers,'  in  180(i.  ferred  to  that  witii   a  Hat  thread.    The 

Line,  mathematical,  is  extension  in  warp  or  woof  is  not  luifrequently  made 

length,  without  breadth  and  thickness  ;  it  of  cotton  yam,  which  reudei>$  tlie  ck>th 

is  either  straight  or  curved.     In  nuviga-  less  durable.      Linen  threads  cannot  be 

tion,  tiie  equator  is  called  die  line ;  hence  spun  by  the  niachiueiy  used  in  q)iimiiig 
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Ad  woo),  on  account  of  the  lenfirth  granted  for  the  encouragement  of  this 

dity  of  the  fibres  of  tlie  flax.  The  trade.    There  is  another  species  of  Ung, 

of  spinning  flax  by  machinery  has  the  eel-pout  (G.  lota),  which  is  from  one 

1  much  attention,  and  Napoleon  to  two  feet  long,  of  a  vellow  color,  varie- 

lend  a  reward  of  1,000,000  francs  gated  with  brown.    This  is  the  only  ^- 

nventor  of  the  best  machine  for  cies  of  the  genus  which  is  found  in  fresh 

pose.    Machines  have  been  con-  water.  It  alMunds  in  the  lake  of  Geneva, 

both    in    Europe   and    the   U.  It  isr  amazingly  prolific,  128,000  ova  hav- 

¥hich  spin  coansi)  threads  of  linen  ing  been  counted  in  a  single  female.    It  is 

ill  and  rapidly.    But  the  manufiic-  much  esteemed  as  an  ardcle  of  food,  and 

fine  threads,  such  as  those  used  its  liver,  which    is  very  voluminous,  is 

d)rics  and  lace,  continues  to  be  highly  prized  by  epicures. 

ed  by  hand  on  the  ancient  spin-  Linoan  ;  tlie  symbol  of  the  creating 

leel. — In  a  historical  view,  linen  and  producing  power,  sacred  among  the 

sdn^,  as  forming  the  dress  of  the  Indians  and  Egyptians.    (See  Indian  J^fy- 

n  priests,  who  wore  it  at  all  their  thology,) 

I   ceremonies  ;    hence    they  arc  Lingard,  John,  D.  D.,  a  Catholic  priest, 

y  Ovid  and  Juvenal,  "'  linen- wear-  setded  at  Newca8de-upon-T}'ne,  has  daa- 

See  also  Lev,  xvi.  4,  and  Spencer  played  considerable  acuteness  in  defence 

jowb  and  Rituals  of  OttJetPS.)  From  of  his  religion  firom  the  charses  brought 

linen  passed  to  the  Romans,  but  usaiust  it  by  Protestant  writers.  He  publish- 

the  time  of  the  emperors.    The  ed,  in  1805,  CathoUc  Ix)yally  vindicated, 

priests  also  began  to  wear  linen  The  next  year,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  in  a 

DB  at  diat  time.    I^inen  was  also  charge  to  his  clergy,  having  attacked  the 

a  material  for  writing,  tliougfa  the  Catliolics,  Mr.  Lingard  answered  him,  in 

on  libri  lintei,  carbaaini,  was  also  Remarks  on  a  Charge  (1807).  This  brought 

to  cotton  and  silk,  as  well  as  linen,  on  a  sharp  controverisy,  in  which  sevoid 

byllinc  liooks  and  the    mummy  persons  or  ability  took  part,  and  Mr.  Lin- 

m,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  arc  gard  published  a  General  Vindication  of 

)f  tliis  use  of  linen.    In  the  mid-  die  Remarks,  with  RepUes  to  die  Reverend 

i,  linen  and  woollen  cloth  formed  T.  Le  Mesurier,  G.  S.  Faber,  and  others 

y  materials  for  dress ;   and  fine  (12mo.,  1808).      These   two   pamphlets 

OS  held  ill  very  high  estimation  ;  were  followed,  on  the  same  subject,  by 

le  writer  of  the  ^bdungen-lied  Documents  to  ascertain  the  Sentiments  of 

IS  it.     Germany  and  Brabant  then  British  Catholics  in  former  Afea  (Svo., 

linen  manufactures  to  the  greatest  1812) ;   a  Review  of  certain  Anti-Cathoiie 

on.     Linen  is  yet  necessary  for  Pubhcadons  (8vo.,  1813] ;  and  Strictures 

iu&(*turing  of  good  paper.     Cot-  on  Doctor  Marsh's  Comparative  View  of 

,  of  late  years,  taken  the  place  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome  (8vo., 

r  many  purposes,  on  account  of  18151    In  the  last  of  these  publications^ 

ter  cheapness.     (See  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Lingard  asserted  that  the  church  of 

)  England  was  modem,  compared  with  that 

;  a  species  of  marine  fish,  belong-  of  Rome ;  an  assertion  which  so  much 

he  great  ^enus  gadus.    It  is  from  uriuited  the  late  doctor  Kipling,  that  he 

four  feet  m  length,  and  somewhat  was  absurd  enough  to  threaten  the  author 

pike  in  sliape.    This  fish  abounds  with  a  process  in  Westminster-hall,  if  he 

coasts  of  Great  Brimiii,  where  it  did  not  prove  the  truUi  of  what  he  had 

I  formed  an  important  branch  of  stated.    In  1809,  Mr.  Lingard  publnhed 

It  is  in  perfection  from  the  begin-  the  Andquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 

•  February  to  May  ;   in  June,  the  (2  vols.,  8vo.),  a  work  of  merit.    Doctor 

ig  season  commences.    When  in  Lingard  is  principally  kno^ii  iri  foreign 

its  liver  abounds  with  an  oil  of  counuies  as  the  author  of  a  History  of 

It  quality  and  flavor ;   but  when  England    till    the    Revolurion  of  1688 

nes  out  of  season,  diis  organ  as-  (8  vols,,  4to.,    14  8vo.,  1819-^1831 1,   of 

I  red  color,  and  contains  but  little  which  several  editions  have  appeared,  and 

'his  oil  is  procured  by  subjecting  which  has  been  translated  into  several 

r  to  a  slow  fire,  otherwise  a  very  languages.      Although  the  object  of  this 

uantity  is  obtained.    Acconling  to  woik  is  the  vindication  of  the  Catholic 

zlish  law,  such  of  diese  fish  as  are  church  and  clergy  in  Englaijd  finom  the 

for  exportation,  must  measure  26  parly    misrepresentations    of  Protestant 

from  the  shoulder  to  the  tail  ;  oth-  writers,  yet  it  is  allowed  to  be  written  in  a 

they  are  not  cntided  to  the  bounty  candid  and  dispassionate  tone.    As  a  his- 
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torian,  the  author  is  acute  and  pen^icu-  at  the  same  time,  his  severe  remaiks  and 
ousyjudiciousin  the  selection  and  arran^  bold  ideas  created  him  many  enemies, 
ment  of  his  materials,  and  clear  and  m-  His  controversy  with  D*Alembert,  who 
teresting  in  his  nanative.  He  writes  from  at  that  time  had  almost  the  entire  oontiol 
oriffinal  sources,  which  he  has  examined  of  the  academy,  prevented  liim  from  be- 
with  care  and  diligence,  and  on  many  coming  a  member  of  that  body.  His 
points  gives  new  and  more  correct  views  fame  as  an  author  and  lawyer,  however, 
of  manners,  events  and  characters.  In  increased,  and  several  cases  conducted 
1826,  he  published  a  Vindication,  &C.,  in  with  great  ability,  such  as  that  of  the  duke 
reply  to  two  articles  in  die  fMinburgh  d'Aiguillon  agamst  the  government,  and 
Review  (Nos.  63  and  87,  written  by  doctor  the  criminal  cause  of  the  count  de  Mo- 
Allen),  charging  him  with  inaccuracy  and  rangi^  on  which  he  wrote  an  excellent 
misrepresentation.  A  more  fiivorable  no-  treatise,  raised  him  to  high  considerBtioD, 
tice  of  the  histoiy  has  since  appealed  in  but  at  the  same  time  excited  the  jealousy 
No.  105  of  the  same  Review.  Tytler(ffi9-  of  his  colleagues,  whom  he  incensed  to 
twy  of  Scodand^S  vols.,  8vo.,  1890) charges  such  a  degree,  b^  ^ome  of  his  diatrSieB) 
doctor  Lingard  with  inaccuracy  in  Scotch  that  they  formed  a  sort  of  conspirtcy 
history.  asaisst  him,  Imiding  themselves  not  to 

Lingua  Franca;  a  corrupt  Italian,  plead  with  him.  Even  the  parliament  be- 
mixed  with  other  words,  tne  dialect  came  engaged  in  these  disputes,  and  Un- 
spoken between  the  inhabitants  of  the  guet,  whose  replies  and  remarks  increasBd 
coast  of  North  Africa  and  the  Levant  and  in  bitterness,  was  struck  from  the  list  of 
Europeans.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Creole  of  parliamentaiy  advocates.  As  a  poiiticil 
the  Mediterranean,  and  is  extremely  useful  writer,  he  succeeded  no  better.  His  Jbsr- 
for  a  traveller  in  those  countries.  It  is  na<  voliti^ue^  commenced  in  1777,  oflfeod- 
easily  learned  by  one  who  knows  Italian,  ed  tne  prime  minister  Maurepaa,  and  was 
and  still  more  easily  understood.  suppressed.     Linffuet,  thinking  his  per- 

LiNGUA  Geral  ;   a  corrupted   Portu-  sonal  freedom  endanaered,  went  to  Swit- 

guese,  spoken  on  the  coast  of  Senegam-  zerland,  Holland  and  England.    He  af- 

bia.  terwards  resided  at  Bnissels,  until  M.  de 

LiNouET,  Simon  Nicholas  Henry ;  bom  Vergennes  procured  him  permtssion  to 

in  1796,  at  Rheims,  where  his  fiither,  who  return    to  France ;  but,  his   adversaries 

had  been  professor  at  the  college  of  Beau-  finding  some  new  cause  of  complaint,  be 

vais,  was  livine  in  a  kind  of  exile,  having  was  tlirown  into  the  Bastile  by  means  of 

been  banished  oy  a  Uttre  de  cacheiy  on  ac-  a  lettre  de  cachet,  where  he  remained  above 

count  of  his  participation  in  the  Jaiisenistic  two    years,  and    was  then   banished  to 

controversy.    This  circumstance  was  the  Rethel  for  a  short  time  (1782).    He  went 

origin  of  Linguet's  saying  *^that  he  was  again  to  London,  and  tnere  pubhshed  a 

bom  under  the  auspices  of  a  Utire  dt  work  against  arbitra^  power,  to  which 

cachet.^    Having  studied  law  at  Paris,  in  he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice,  but  which  he 

the  same  college  where  his  father  had  had  himself  defended  in  an  earlier  woik. 

been  professor,  and  having  obtained  the  Tliiorie  des  Lois,    He  aflerwards  contin- 

three  first  prizes  of  the  university  in  1751,  ued  his  .^rmales  poUtiques  at  Bmasels,  and 

be  attracted  the  notice  of  the  duke  of  flattered,  with  so  much  address,  the  eni- 

Deux-Ponts,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Paris,  peror  Joseph  II,  who  had  been  pleased 

whom  he  accompanied  on  a  journey  to  with  his  memoir  on  the  navigation  of  the 

Poland.     Linguet  soon  retnmed  to  his  Scheldt,  that  the  emperor  ^ve  him  1000 

own  country,  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  ducats,  with  letters  or  nobihtv.     But  hav- 

the  war  between  France  and  Portugal,  ing  taken  the  part  of  Van  der  Noot  and 

went  to  Spain  as  secretary  to  the  prince  of  of  the  Brabant  insurgents,  he  was  ordered 

Beauvau.     He  there  made    himself  ac-  byJoseph  to  leave  the  Netherlands.    Id 

quainted  witli  the  Spanish  languase  and  1791,  he  again  appeared  in   Paris,  and 

literature,  and,  during  his  stay  at  Madrid,  pleaded  for  the  negroes  of  St.  Doming^) 

he  published  translations  of  some  of  the  at  the  bar  of  the  convention.     At  a  later 

woiks  of  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega,  period,  he  became  an  object  of  sus^Hcioii 

His  first  historical  attempt,  Hiatoire  du  to  the  terrorists,  and,  his  attempt  to  escape 

Steele  d^AUxandre,  which  was  dedicated  having  faile<1,  he  was  arrested,  June  27, 

to  the  king  Stanislaus  Lesczinski,  was  1794,  and  condemned  to  death  by  tht 

miblislied  immediately  afler  his  return  to  revolutionary  tribunal,  for  having,  acconl- 

Paris.    Ills  brilliant  oratorical  powers,  and  ing  to  the  sentence,  flattered  the  deqx)t> 

his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  law,  of^ Vienna  and  London.     His  writings  oii 

gave  him  a  great  reputation  at  the  bar,  but,  law  are  numerous.    Of  Linguet^  worn  on 
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^ ,  political  econoinyj  and  fore  he  had  reached  his  17th  year,  a  Tol- 

art%  we  meotioii  only  hia  mtimrt  ume  of  his  efibsions,  both  in  prose  and 
ikiiiom  de  VBmpirt  Romam^  from  verse,  was  published.  AAer  finmbjng  his 
IS  to  Constantino  ;  FhnaHme  du  collegiate  course,  he  commenced  the  study 
}kta ;  ThkUrt  Etpagntoi ;  Lettres  of  law,  at  the  age  of  18,  witli  general 
Vkhrie  da  Lois ;  Mhnovrts  ffour  Hamilton,  but  continued  in  his  office  only 
rAiguiUon  d  k  OrnUe  MorcmgUs ;  about  a  year,  during  which  time,  he 
hmrtux  Chuvemement ;  Mmovrta  brought  a  tragedy,  called  Bourville  Casde, 
BMiBe;  and  particulaii^  his.^  upon  the  stajre,  with  success.  Having 
itdi^iteff,  cwUu  d  lUUratres,  du  18  removed  to  Schenectady,  and  received 
which  contain  much  important  strong  religious  impressions,  to  which  he 
or  the  political  and  literary  history  had  always  been  inclined,  he  entered 
imes.  upon  the  study  of  theolosy,  and,  in  1796, 
,  doctor  Henry  Frederic,  professor  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon  be- 
eetor  of  the  botanical  garden  at  came  distinguished  for  pulpit  eloquence, 
was  bom  at  Hildesheim,  Feb.  2,  He  was  insuJled  pastor  of  the  first  Pres- 
od  educated  there.  In  1786,  he  byterion  church  in  Philadelphia,  in  June, 
G6ttingen  to  smd^  medicine,  and,  1799.  The  duties  of  this  situation  he  dis- 
,  obtained  the  pnzeproposed  for  charged  for  the  two  subsequent  years,  in 
ical  students.  In  1792,  he  became  a  manner  consistent  with  the  fervor  of  his 
r  professor  of  natural  histoiry,  piety  and  the  excellence  of  his  mind.  He 
ry  and  botany,  at  Rostock,  m  continued,  however,  to  cultivate  his  poet- 
)  accompanied  the  count  of  Hoff-  ical  talents.  His  Powers  of  Genius,  a  di- 
gs (q.  v.)  on  his  journey  to  Portu-  dactic  poem  of  considerable  length,  eime- 
ildll,  he  left  Rostock,  and  became  rienced  flattering  success,  and  in  a  few 
»r  in  the  university  at  Breslau  ;  months  reached  a  second  edition.  In  the 
in  1615,  he  went  to  Berlin  as  pro-  same  vc^ume  with  it  were  printed  various 
f  medicine  and  director  of  the  bo-  minor  pieces.  A  controveny  in  which  he 
garden.  Among  the  writings  of  became  eneaged  with  doctor  Priestley, 
indist  are  his  Observations  upon  was  engendered  by  a  publication  of  (he 
ley  through  France,  Spain,  and  latter  on  the  merits  or  Socrates,  which 
ly  Ponugal  (3  vols.,  Kiel,  1601);  were  placed  before  those  of  Jesus  Christ, 
t  treating  of  Portugal  is  particu-  The  religious  feelings  of  Mr.  Linn 
luable) ;  and  his  woric,  the  Primi-  prompted  him  to  answer  the  doctor's 
rid  and  Antiquity  illustrated  by  Nat-  pamphlet,  .which  he  did  in  a  manner 
tence  (2  volsl,  Asrlin,  1821),  which  worthy  of  his  cause.  The  last  work  on 
»  the  results  of  many  yew  deep  which  Mr.  Linn  employed  his  leisure 
All  the  writings  of  this  ingenious  hours,  was  a  narrative  poem,  published  by 
e  equally  distiueuished  by  correct-  his  friends,  under  tlie  title  of  Valerian, 
'  language  and  clearness  of  de-  after  his  death,  which  took  place  August 
D.  dO,  IBM. 

t  John  Blair,  an  American  poet,  was  Linnxan  Society  ;  a  society  in  Lon- 

areh  1^  1777,  at  Phippenburgh,  don,  instituted  in  178^fay  sir  J.C.  Smith, 

Ivania.  His  poetical  talents  display-  and  incorporated  in  18M02,  for  the  promo- 

iselves  while  he  was  yet  a  youth  tion  of  the  study  of  natural  history, 
nbia  college.  New  York,  and,  be- 
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Joseph  Napoleon  Bonaparte,*  tlie  M.  Clary,  a  rich  citizen  of  Marseille8.t 
eldest  brother  of  Napoleon,  of  all  the  Josepli  united  witli  his  collea^es  of  the 
members  of  his  &mily  the  one  in  whom  department  in  urgent  entreaties  for  sup- 
the  emperor  placed  the  greatest  confi-  plies  requisite  to  drive  the  English  out  of 
dence,  was  bom  January  7, 17G8,  at  Corte,  the  island,  but  tlieir  a|)plications  were  dis- 
in  the  island  of  Corsica.  Ilis  &tl)er  resarded  until  179G ;  aiid  it  was  not  until 
being  sent  to  Paris,  as  the  deputy  of  the  after  the  occupation  of  Italv  by  the 
esutes  of  that  province,  earned  him  to  French  anny,  that  their  em>rt8  were 
the  continent,  and  placed  him  at  tlie  col-  crowned  with  success.^  In  the  beginning 
lege  of  Autun,  in  Burgundy,  where  he  of  this  campaign,  Joseph  accompanied 
completed  his  course  of  studies  with  great  liis  brotlier  Napoleon,  who,  after  the  vic- 
diligence.  Joseph  was  desirous  of  enter-  tory  of  Mondovi,  sent  him  to  Paris  to 
ing  the  military  service,  but,  in  compU-  convince  tlie  director}'  of  the  necessity  of 
ance  with  the  last  wishes  of  his  fatlier,  conclujding  a  peace  with  the  king  of  Sar- 
who  died  at  Montpellier,  in  the  prime  of  dinia.  Peace  was  concluded,  and  Joseph 
life,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in  appointed  minister  of  the  republic  at  Par- 
1785i,  and,  in  1792,  became  a  member  of  ma,  and,  a  few  ^lOnths  afterwards,  minis- 
the  departmental  administration,  under  ter,  and  then  ambassador,  at  Rome.  He 
the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  Paoli.  had  obtained  from  Pius  VII  the  promise 
When  the  English  took  possession  of  of  a  brief,  exhorting  the  Vendeans  to  lay 
Cornea,  Joseph  retired  to  the  continent,  down  their  arms,  and  to  submit  to  the  re- 
in 17^  he  married  the   daughter   of  public,  when  the  intrigues  of  the  enemies 

of  France,  and  the  temerity  of  the  revo- 

*  J0§eph  Napoleon  were  the  names  given  to  lutionists,  produced  the  catastrophe  which 

the  fubject  of  this  article  at  his  baptism,  but  he  obliged   him  to  leave  Rome.     The  papal 

wsf  accustomed  to  use  both  names  only  on  im-  u^^,,^*--,,   ^r  ^-.««     «« j    .u«    ^:«i««,«^a 

poitairt  occasions—We  give  the  present  article  sf^^fy  ^^   state,    and    the    diplomatic 

more  ■pwM  than  the  linuu  of  this  work  would  characters  connected  with  Joseph,  umted 

SMos  to  aDow,  because  the  short  period^  duriusr  in  rendering  him  justice  in  their  statements 

which  Joseph  Boiaparte  reined  in  Naples  and  to  the  French  directory.  (See  the  Mimittur 

®P^-^  wadication  of  almost  everj-  thinr  of  Nivose  23,  year  Vl-^anuary  12, 1796.) 

food  which  had  been  attempted  under  his  ad-  '  ^                             j    --i           i 

ounifltration^  on  the  return  or  the  Bouibons,  and  f  The  sister  of  Josepli's  wife  was  married  to 


the  «fis^unng  effect  of  party  reports,  render  it     Bemadotte,  and  is  the  present  queen  of 
very  dimcolt  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  regard  to     den. 

interestuig  portion  of  recent  history.— We        X  It  has  often  been  erroneously  staled,  that 


take. this  opDortnniCy  to  correct  some  errors  in     Joseph  Bonaparte  was  secretary  to  8alicetti,  a 
oHrJOtide  BonaparU,    It  was  not  madame  Le-     memoer  of  the  convention  (the  only  member 


iMa,  ihe  tmAuK  of  Napoleon,  that  married  cap-     from  Corsica  who  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
tain  Fescby  the  ftitker  of  the  cardinal,  but  her    king).    It  has  likewise  been  erroneously  stated, 


Xj  nadavM  Ramolini.  as  we  have  stated  in  that  Joseph  was  this  year  elected  member  of  the 

the  article  Fttdt,    Madame  Letitia  did  not  die  five  hundred,  and  that  opposition  was  made  to 

ia  18tS,  ahhoogh  an  account  of  her  death,  witli  his  taking  a  seat  in  that  body,  on  the  ground  that 

fil  thepaiticolarsofherdyin^momenU.waspub-  he  was  not  of  legal  age.    Joseph  was  at  this 

Kshed  about  that  time,    she  u  still  alive.     Car^  time  (9th  Ftnictidor,  year  V— ^September  4,  1797) 

Unm.  is  a  isistake  for  PaoUtta.  ambassador  at  Rome. 
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The  pope  not  giving  satisfaction  for  the  which  burned  in  the  West  of  France,  i 

murder  of  general  Duphot,  committed  in  extinguished.     Nearly  at  the  same  time, 

the  presence  of  Joseph,  who  never  lost  the  treaty  of  guaran^  was  signed  with 

his  calmness,  and  used  every  means  in  Austria,    Russia,    PnBsia   and    Bavaria, 

his  power  to  prevent  further  bloodshed  which  reco^ised  the   various    political 

and  outrage,  the  latter  returned  to  Paris,  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 

where  the  directoiy  expressed  their  entire  German  empire.    In  this  negotiation,  also, 

satisfaction  with  his  conduct  at  Rome.*  Joseph  was  invested  with  mil  powera  on 

He  was  now  offered  the  embassy  to  Prus-  the  part  of  France.    When,  in  1804,  the 

sia,  but  preferred  to  enter  the  council  of  camp  of  Boulogne  was  formed,  the  cod- 

the  five  hundred,  which  soon  chose  him  sul  made  his  br^er  colonel  of  the  fourth 

their  secretaiy.    When  Napoleon  was  in  regiment    When  Napoleon  ascended  the 

£g3rpt,  the  French  experienced  impor-  imperial  throne  of  France,  the  same  $enc- 

tant  reverses  in  Europe.    The  battle  of  tus-coruulte  which  (supported  by  3,700^000 

the  Trebia  had  been  lost ;  the  French  hod  votes)  created  Napoleon  emperor,  declared 

evacuated    the    Genoese   territory;    the  Joseph  and  his  children  heirs  to  the  throne, 

French  army  in  Switzerland  was  in  a  in  case  of  the  death  of  Napoleon  without 

critical  situation  until  the  decisive  victocy  is8ue.t    In  the  same  year,  the  crown  of 

of  Mass^na  at  Zurich,  and  all  the  oqH-  Lombardy  was  offered  to  him,  but  Joseph 

rsts  in  Italy  were  at  stake.  Joseph  firmly  remsted  the  entreaties  of  the  em- 
patched  a  Greek  of  Cephalonin,  named  peror  and  of  his  friends,  not  choooinff  to  re- 
Burmbacki,  to  Egypt,  to  induce  his  broth-  nounce  the  new  political  bonds  which  at- 
er  to  hasten  back ;  and  he  assisted  him  in  tached  him  to  France,  nor  to  enter  into 
the  revolution  of  the  l8th  Brumaire,  year  engagements  which  pressed  hard  upon 
VIII,which  placed  generalBonaparte  at  the  Lombardy.  During  the  campaign  of 
head  of  the  consular  government  Under  Austerlitz,  in  1806,  prince  Joseph  presided 
the  consulate,  Joseph  was  a  member  of  in  the  senate,  and  administered  &e  gov- 
the  council  of  state,  and,  as  such,  was  ap-  emment  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
pointed,  with  RcBdcrer  and  De  Fleurieu,  Austeriitz,  Joseph  received  an  order  from 
to  terminate  the  differences  then  existing  the  emperor  to  place  Imnaelf  at  the  heed 
between  France  and  the  U.  States.  Tlio  of  the  armv  destined  to  invade  the  king- 
treaty  of  September  30, 1800,  was  signed  dom  of  Naples,  whose  sovereign  had 
at  Joseph's  estate  of  Mortefontaine.  Soon  broken  the  treaty  with  France,  and  whose 
afler  (February  0,  1801),  he  signed,  >vith  troops  had  been  augmented  by  a  larg»^ 
count  ColKjntzI  (q.  v.),  the  treaty  of  Lun6-  body  of  Russians  and  Fnglish,  in  consi- 
ville,  lK»twcen  France  and  Austria.  March  quence  of  which  Napoleon  had  dcdareil 
25, 1802,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  sign-  "Ferdinand  has  ceased  to  rule."  On 
cd,  which,  on  the  part  of  France,  had  February  8,  1806,  the  French  entcixtl 
been  likewise  conducted  under  his  direc-  the  territory  of  the  enemy.  Joseph  conj- 
tion.  Whilst  engaged  in  diplomatic  pur-  manded  the  centre,  whilst  Mass^na  and 
suits,  Joseph  suggested  a  plan  to  unite  Gouvion  de  Saint-Cyr  commanded  tlio 
France,  Euj^land,  Spain  and  Holland,  for  two  wings,  took  Capua,  which  surrender- 
the  suppression  of  that  system  of  rapine  ed  without  much  resistance,  and  enten^l 
and  piracy,  whereby  smaller  states  were  the  capital  February  15,  being  receiveii. 
annoyed  by  the  corsairs  of  Barbary,  to  the  if  any  reliance  were  to  be  placed  upon 
disgrace  of  the  great  powers  of  Christen-  public  demonstrations  of  joy,  as  the  dc- 
dom.  His  brother,  then  first  consul,  liverer  of  the  people.  King  Ferdinand 
adopted  the  plan.  In  1803,  Joseph  was  had  fled  to  Sicily,  and  the  English  and 
created  a  senator  and  grand  officer  of  the  Rusaans  eflRxsted  their  retniat  All  th^ 
legion  of  honor,  and  presided,  in  die  foru-esses  were  to  bo  delivered  up  to  th** 
same  year,  in  the  electoral  college  of  the  French  ;  and  Gaeta,  commanded  by  iho 
department  of  the  Oise.  Joseph  Bona-  prince  of  Hesse-Philippsthal,  only  reastcii, 
parte  was  one  of  the  signers  of^  the  con-  the  commandant  disavowing  the  regeon 
cordate  with  the  pope,  by  which  the  im-  which  Ferdinand  had  appointed  befwv 
munities  of  the  Galilean  church  were  his  flight,  and  which  had  concluded  the 
secured,  and  the  torch  of  fanaticism,  treaty  with  Joseph.  The  very  day  of  his 
*  Tlie  assassination  of  general  Duphot,  and  entry,  Joseph  was  seen  walking  about  in 
thai  of  the  unfortunate  Basseville,  who,  at  the  the  Street,  attended  by  one  aid-de-camp 

time  of  his  death,  five  years  previously,  was 

French  envoy  at  Rome,  detcnnbed  the  directory  t  In  the  chronological  tabic  in  volume  VI  (ani-      J 

to  declare  war  against  the  pope,  and,  February  cle  History,  year  1006),  E^ugcnc  Beauhamais  is 

15,  1798,  the  States  of  the  Church  were  changed  said  to  have  been  declared  successor  to  the  im* 

into  a  republic.  pericU  throne :  imptrial  is  aa  enmliiin  for  Jttaiien. 
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only,  even  wnnong  the  crowds  of  still  ex-  ben  of  his  admintstnitioD  the  adTan- 
cited  lazzaroni,  &thflil  to  his  opinion  that  tageous  consequences  of  the  French  rev- 
the  people  feel  confidence  in  those  who  olution,  contriving  to  avoid  its  evils,  and 
trust  them,  and  never  pay  with  bad  treat-  enjoining  them  to  make  justice  and  mod- 
ment  those  who  have  treated  them  well  oration  uie  guides  of  all  their  measures. 
No  sooner  had  he  organized  a  provisional  The  countiy  was  soon  entirely  cleared  of 
government  in  the  capital,  than  he  set  out  the  enem^.  Convents  were  abolislied, 
with  a  corps  tPMe  under  the  command  and  their  mmates  provided  for ;  their  rich 
of  general  Lamarque  (q.  v.),  to  inform  possessions  were  in  part  used  to  contrib- 
himself  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  ute  to  the  solidity  of  the  public  credit ; 
and  of  the  fcasibihty  of  an  attempt  upon  feudalism  was  overthrown,  leaving  only 
Sicily.  He  soon  convinced  himself  of  the  honorary  titles ;  pronncial  intendants 
the  abject  situation  of  the  inhabitants  were  appointed  instead  of  the  former 
(whom  the  character  of  former  govern-  prtsidi,  a  kind  of  proconsuls ;  public  in- 
ments  had  rendered  pretty  indifferent  as  stniction  greatly  improved ;  the  finances 
to  any  change  of  the  administration,  bo-  regulated,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
lieving  that  nothing  would  improve  their  under  tlie  care  of  Roederer ;  the  interior 
situation),  and  of  the  impracticability  of  a  owtom-lines,  so  injurious  to  the  welfiure 
landing  in  Sicily.  It  was  durinj^  this  of  nations,  removed  to  the  frontiers ;  the 
journey,  that  Joseph  first  received  mtelli-  system  of  justice  greatly  improved  by 
gence  that  the  em^ieror  had  recognised  him  substituting  the  French  code  for  the  con- 
king of  Naples.  Napoleon,  faring  tliat  fusod  'pragmaHcht^  and  by  organizing  the 
Joeqih  would  refuse  the  throne  of  Na-  judiciary ;  national  guards  were  formed — 
pies,  as  he  had  refused  that  of  Lombardy,  an  institution  which,  in  that  as  well  as  all 
consented  that  Joseph's  relations  with  the  other  Italian  countries,  would  have 
France  should  remain  the  same ;  and  the  had  the  best  effects.  These  effects,  in- 
senate,  of  which  he  was  president,  in  his  deed,  were  in  jpart  apparent  in  the  growth 
capacity  of  grand-elector,  deputed  three  of  a  civic  spirit  among  the  inhabitants^  so 
of  its  members  to  him  to  induce  him  to  long  degraded  by  foreign  or  domestic  tyr- 
acccpt  the  offi;red  crown.  These  were  anny.  A  new  army  was  created;  the 
mun>iinl  Perignon,  general  Ferine  and  public  debt  was  put  on  a  systematic  foot- 
count  Roederer.  Joseph  received  them  mg ;  all  banks  were  united  into  one ;  ex- 
as  his  old  rollengues,  lodged  them  in  the  cavations  (q.  v.)  at  Pompeii  and  in  Ma||;na 
pakic^,  and  retained  count  RoE>dcrer((]|.  v.),  Gnecia  begun,  and  a  learned  society 
who  had  long  been  his  friend,  as  minis-  founded,  under  the  name  of  the  royal 
ter  of  finance.  Joseph  was  always  pleas-  academy^  divided  into  four  classes ;  die 
ed  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  this  roads  were  improved ;  the  system  of  the 
fiiend,  for  his  services  in  the  administra-  meatc^  abolishecl,  according  to  an  early 
tion  of  the  finances,  and  in  the  formation  plan  of  the  celebrated  Filangieri;  the 
of  the  laws  and  institutions  which  created  stiff  and  pompous  Spanish  court  etiquette 
a  public  credit — sometbinff  till  then  un-  was  much  curtailed,  so  that  the  king  be- 
known  in  that  country.  Napoleon  said  came  accessible  to  his  subjects ;  and  the 
that  the  k>8s  of  count  lUnderer  from  his  baJf-barbarous  lazzaroni  were  civilized, 
council  of  state  was  never  adequately  Villages  were  established,  and  the  lazza- 
siippiied.  Joseph's  reign  in  Naples  forms  roni  were  made  to  labor  in  excavations 
the  period  of  his  life  on  which  the  biog-  or  workshops.  Their  pay  was  parti}' 
ra[>her  dwells  with  the  greatest  satisfac-  given  in  beds,  and  in  domestic  uteneob,  so 
tion.  It  was  die  raisfbrtune  of  Joseph  to  that  their  improvement  was  begun  in  tlic 
be  twice  called  to  rule  over  nations  guid-  only  way  in  whk;h  it  could  be  successful 
ed  by  priests,  and  left  in  iffnorance,  and  — by  accustoming  tlieni  to  a  home.  Thus 
therefore  eaaly  to  be  excited  against  any  a  numerous  class,  who  had  resisted  all  at- 
change ;  yet  the  critkal  nature  of  his  situ-  tempts  to  civilize  them,  and  with  whom 
ation  did  not  deter  him  from  trying  every  neither  missionaries  nor  philanthropists 
means  in  his  power  to  aincliocate  the  con-  could  be  successful,  were  rendered  useful, 
dition  of  his  subjects.      He  introduced 

into  his  council,  among  otherv,  French-        •  ji^f,  s>*stem  consisted  in  withbokUn^  from 

men  distinguished  by  their  abilities ;  such  culture  a  large  district  under  tbe  name  of  the 

as  Rcederer,  Salicetti,  Dumas,  Miot,  &C.  Tavoiure  di  Puglia,  belonging  to  the  crown. 

With  them  he  planned  such  chang^  as  S^^Xt^jJ^Sl^tr^^^ 

his  unreserved  conversations  with  men  of  ^„  ^,  ;^f^  kingdom.    Tlic  nKiia  bcinr  abol- 

all  classes,  on  his  long  ioumey,  had  sug-  isbod.  this  tcmtory  was  sold,  and  brougtit  into 

gested  to  bim«    He  held  up  to  the  mem-  luxuriant  coltivaiioa. 
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ftDil  a  fruitful  source  of  crime  would  soon  change  the  dynasty ;  that  FerdinaiKl  ap- 
have    l)een  entirely   stopped.    He    who  peared  to  him  so  inferior,  and  of  a  char- 
formed  the  idea  of  civilizins;  these  beings  acter  so  vague   and    uncertain,   that   it 
by  giving  them  a  home,  whether  it  was  would  be  highly  indiscreet   to   commit 
the  king  or  one  of  his  counsellors,  richly  himself  on  his  belialf^  or  attempt  to  sus- 
descrves    the    tlianks   of    the   country,  tain  a  sou  in  tlie  struggle  to  dethrone  his 
tliough  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  was  father,  and  that  tmcn  a  dynasty  was  as 
unfortunately  also  the  siffnal  for  the  re-  little  suited  to  Spain;  that  no  regenen- 
turn  of  wretchedness.— The    bands   of  tion  was  practicable  whilst  it  contioued ; 
robl>ers  likewise  vanished.   When  Joseph  that  the  first  personages  of  the  kiDgdkuD, 
arrived  in  Naples;,  the   revenue  of  the  in  rank,  information  and  charaeter,  as- 
state  did  not  exceed  7,000,000  ducatu    It  sembled  in  a  national  junta  at  Bnyoone, 
was  augmented    by  him  to   14,000,000,  were  convinced  of  this  truth ;  and  that, 
witiiout  incrcasiug  the   public   burdens,  since  destiny  pointed  out  this  courae,  and 
Naples  then  had  no  constitution,  but  Jo-  he  then  felt  assured   of  accoBiplbhing 
seph,  presiding  in  person  at  the  meetings  what  he  would  not  have  voluntarily  un- 
of  tlie  council  of  state,  heanl  every  meas-  dertaken,  he  had  nominated  has  lnt>ther, 
ure  discussed,  and  no  instance  is  on  rec-  the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  acceptable 
ord  of  a  measure  being  adopted  against  to  tlie  iunta,  and  would  be  so  to  the  na- 
the  opinion  of  the  majority.      Success  tion  at  large,    Ferdinand  had  long  since 
WAS   crowning   his    laudable  endeavors,  soBcited  one  of  his  nieces  in  marriage, 
when,  unfortunately  for   him,   he    was,  and  the  kingdom  of  Etruiia,  but,  sinca 
against  his  will,  called  by  his  brotlier  to  his  residence  at  Bayonne,  and  more  inti- 
reccive  a  prouder  diadem.    As  tlie  period  mate  knowledge  of  that  prince,  he  did 
upon  which  wc  are  now  entering  has  been  not  think  proper  to  accede  to  his  wisbesi 
made  the  subject  of  great  misrepresenta-  He  further  ui^d  that  the  Spaniib  princes 
tions,  and  forms^  at  the  same  time,  an  im-  had  gone  fiuther  into  France,  and  had 
portant  part  of  the  history  of  Napoleon's  ceded  to  him  all  tlieir  rights  to  the  crown, 
time,  and  of  Spain,  we  shall  treat  of  it  at  which  he  had  transferred  to  his  brother, 
some  length.     In    an    interview,    some  the  king  of  Naples;  that  it  was  highly 
mouths  previous,  with  the  emperor  Napo-  important  that   his  brother   should  not 
leoii  at  Venice,  he  received  an  intimation  hesitate,  lest  tlie  Spaniards,  as  well  a:) 
of  tlie  feuds  wliich  distracted  tlie  reign-  foreign  monarchs,  might  suppose  that  ht* 
iiig  house  of  Spain,  and  of  the  |)olitical  (Napoleon)  wished  to  encircle  his  own 
einlKurasstneuts  to  which  they  must  lead,  brows  witn  this  additional  crown,  as  he 
He  now  received  from  Bayonne,  where  had  done  with  that  of  Lombardy,  some 
the  Spanisli  princes  had  joined  Napoleon,  years  before,  upon  the  refbsal  of  Joseph 
a  ))re8sing  invitation  to  proceed  without  to  accept  it ;  that  tlie  tranouillity  of  Spain 
delay  to  that  city.    Notliing  was  yet  de-  —of  Euro{)c — the  reconciliation  of  all  the 
cided,  and  no  views  explained.     In  this  members  of  Ids  own  family,*  depended 
uncertainty,  Josepli  set    out,  clierisliing  upon  the  course  which  Joseph  was  then 
the  hope  of  again  returning  to  his  family  about  to  adopt ;  that  he  could  never  aUow 
at    Naples.    At    a    short   distance    fixiin  hhnself  to  Mieve,  that  regret  at  leading 
Bayonne,  lie  was  met  by  the  cnii)eror,  an  enchanting  country,  where  no  danger 
who  infonnod  hini  that  the  jKissions  of  or  difficulty  remained  to  be  combated, 
the  S{)aiush  pritico.s  hud  pi-oduced  a  crisis,  could   induce   him  to    refuse    a    throne 
which  had  arrived  but  too  soon;  tliat  they  where  many  obstacles,  it  was  true,  were 
were  as  far  from  a  hannonious  agreement  to  be  surmounted,  but  where  also  much 
atBavuiiML'asthcylmdl)een  in  Spuhi;  that  good   was  to  be  accomplisiied.     When 
CliarlesIV  preferred  retirement  in  France,  Joseph  arrived  at  Bavonne,  the  members 
on  ceruiin  conditions,  to  reentering  S|>ain  of  the  junta  were  all  assembled  at  the 
without  tlie  prince  of  peace ;  that  both  chateau  of  Marrac,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
he  and  the  queen  chose  rather  to  see  a  receive  their  addresses,  to  which  he  re- 
stnmger  ascend  the  throne  than  to  cede  it  turned  indefinite  answers,  postponing  a 
to  Fertliiiand ;  that  neither  Ferdinand  nor  decision  until  he  could,  in  the  course  of  a 
any  other  Spaniard  wished  for  the  return  few  days,  see  the  diflferent   membei^  in 
of  Charles,  if  he  wim  determined  to  re-  private.     The  Spanish  princes  wore  gone, 
store  iljo  reign  of  Godoy,  and  that  they  The  duke  del  Infantado    and    Cc^-alkK 
also  would  pref(?r  a  stranger  to  him ;  that  passed  for  the  warmest  partisaus  of  Fer- 
he  (the  em|)eror)  perceived  that  it  would  duiand:    both  were  presented   the  next 

cost    him    a    greater    effort     to    susUiin  Mt  was  then  pn>pos^  to  n^cogiu^  I.uciea .. 

t  /laries,  with  the  prmcc  ot  \yetice,  vV\w\  lo  kingof  Napie*. 
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take  leave.    Joseph  had  a  long  oaths,  it  would  have  contributed  much  to 

ittion  with  the  duke,  which  termi-  the  regeneration  of  that  people.    The  rec- 

Q  a  full  offer  of  his  services.    This  ognition  of  national    sovereignty  repre- 

lan  then  observed,  that   he   now  sented  in  the  cortes,  the   independence 

the  intelUgence  which  had  been  of  their  powers,  the  demaroation  of  the 

itted  to  hun  by  his  agents  at  Na-  patrimony  of  tlie  crown  and  the  public 

18  true,  and  if  Joseph  was  destined  treasure,  would    have  extricated    Spain 

o  Spain  what  he  had  been  to  Na-  fh>m  the  abyss  into  which  she  had  been 

t  doubt  could  exist  that  the  entire  sinking  for  centuries.    The  accession  of 

would  rally  round  liim.    He  also  Joseph  to  the  throne  of  Spam  was  notl- 

him  that  he  would  find  the  same  fied  by  the  secretary  of  state  (Cevallos)  to 

ions  in  Cevallos,  and  in  all  the  the  foreign  powere,  bv  all  of  whom,  vntli 

rs  of  the  junta ;  that  those  who  the  exception  of  England,  he  was  formal- 

dganled  as  the  most  violent  parti-  ly  recognised.    Thus,  at  first,  his  relations 

r  Ferdinand  entertained  for  that  i\ith  the  monarclis  and  ffovemments  of 

of  whom  they  knew  little,  and  the    continent    were   satisfactoiy.      Tlie 

d  every  thing,  merely  tliat  sort  of  emperor  of  Russia  had  replied   to  the 

lent  which  a  misgoverned  nation  communication  of  general  Fardo,  ambas- 

(  towards  any  one  whom  it  con-  sador  of  Spain,  by  felicitations  grotmded 

iiost  competent  to  redress  its  griev-  on  the  personal  character  of  the    new 

Cevallos  held  ncoriy  tlic  same  king.  Ferdinand  had  written  him  lettera 
;e  to  Joseph,  who  afterwards  re-  of  congratulation,  and  one  among  others 
in  succession,  all  tiie  members  of  wherein  he  implored  his  intervention  and 
ita.  It  consisted  of  neariy  100  good  offices  to  induce  the  emperor  Napo- 
.  Tlioy  painted,  in  strong  colors,  leon  to  give  him  one  of  his  nieces  in  mar- 
ls which  afflicted   tlieir  countn',  riage.     The  oath  of  allegiance  of  the 

^ility  of  suppressing  them.    In  Spaniards  who  were  with  him  in  France 

i  courtiers  of  die  father  and  the  was  annexed  to  tliese  letters,  which  were 

•e  agreed  upon  one  point — tlie  ah-  mode  kno\%7i  by  a  SfMinish  nobleman  to 

mpossibility,  namely,  of  their  liv-  the  chiefs  of  the  insiin^ction.    Most  of 

ether  under  either  of  them.    Jo-  the.  members  of  the  junta  had  previous 

one,  by  sacrificing  the  throne  of  knowledge  of  tlieni.      Upon    his    entry 

to  ascend  that  of  Sixain,  ap])earecl  into  Mourid,  Joseph   found    the  people 

all  parties,  and  promiseil,  as  they  greatly  exas|)erated  at  tho  events  of  the 

iop<x},  to  restore  and  even  to  sur-  second  of  May,  1808.    A  stronger  to  all 

e   happy  reign    of  Charles    III.  tliat  had  passed,  he    convened,  on    the 

ing  at  Saragossa,  and  in  several  of  morrow,  at  the  palace,  all  those  persons 

ivuices,  under   the  pretence  that  who  mi^lit  naturally  fo<;  regarded  as  rep- 

)n  was  seeking  to  annex  Spain  to  reseutativcs  of  the    different   classes  of 

;  the  assurances  given  by  all  the  society — gnmdees  of  Si>aiii,  chiefs  of  the 

m  of  the  junta  (without  a  single  rehgious  onler^,  mefnl>ers  of  the  trihunals, 

)n)  to  Joseph,  that  his  acceptance  priests,    officers,    generals,  the  principal 

.rowii  would  cjuict  these  troubles,  capitalists,    the    syndics    of  the  various 

he  independence  of  the  monarchy,  handicrafls.    All  the  saloons  were  crowd- 

»grity  of  its  territory,  its  Uberty  ed,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  concourw  of 

ipinesR,  finally  induced  him  to  ac-  men  who  were  astonished  to  find  th»*m- 

!  throne,  and  he  prejiared  himself  selves  together.    The  new  king  entered 

3Ut  for  Spam ;  but  he  would  not  into  free  conversation  with  his  guests,  and 

le  thnme  of  Naples  without  ob-  expressed  himself  with    candor  on  the 

a   pledge    that    his    institutions  events  which  liad  brought  him  into  Spain, 

be  preserved,  and  that  the  Nea-  on  tlie  motives  of  his  conduct,  on  his 

should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  views  and  intentions.  He  ventured  alone 
tion  which  was,  in  a  great  meas-  into  the  different  rooms,  filled  with  crowds 
ummary  of  his  own  most  impor-  of  persons  inimical  to  him,  and  inspired 
's.  He  obtained  for  it  the  guaran-  much  confidence  by  this  fearless  relianoo 
le  emperor  Napoleon.  A  consti-  on  their  honor ;  but  the  gk^ams  of  pop- 
bunded  nearly  on  tlie  same  prin-  ular  favor  were  overcast  by  the  disas- 
woB  adofited  by  the  junta  of  Ba-  trous  intelligence  from  Baylen,  which  ar- 
Ibr  Spain,  and  also  guarantied  by  rived  six  days  after  this  entertainment 
poror.  Joseph,  and  tlie  members  The  retreat  on  Burgos  was  efi^ted,  and 
junta,  swore  fidelity  to  it  Had  the  king  found  himself  in  the  midflt  of 
permitted  them  to  maintain  their  marahaTBcsst^res'  army.  The  Spaniards 
48* 
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flocked  in  from  nil  quarters  against  the  of  Talavera  and  Alinonacid   paralyzed 
French  army,  which  was  unable  to  re-  the  enemy's  movements,  and   the  king 
sume  oflensive  operations  until  tlie  month  availed  himself  of  the  calm  which  ensued, 
of  Noveml)er.    The  emi)eror  arrived,  and  to  regulate  the  administration  of  the  inte- 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  but  rior.    He  now  resolved  to  suppreas  eii- 
was  soon  sunmioued,  first  by  the  English  tircly  the  religious  orders,  being  convinced 
to  the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  whence  he  that  tlie  restoration  of  the  finaiicea  and 
drove  them  out,  and  then  by  the  Aus-  the    claims  of  public   tranquillity  alike 
triaus  to  Germany.    On  his  deiiarture,  he  demanded  thiM  measure.    All  ecclesiasti- 
leil  his  brother  in  command  of  tl>o  forct^  cal  jurisdictions  were  annulled,  and  their 
that  remained  in  Spain.      King  Jost^ph  duties  assigned  to  the  civil  tribunals,  and 
returned  to  his  capital  January  22, 1809.  tiie  privilege  of  sanctuary  heretofore  al- 
The  people  had  not   lost    the    remem-  lowed  to  tlic    churches  was    abolished, 
brance  of  the  hopes  which  they  had  con-  The  councils  of  the  Indies,  of  the  ordeR». 
ceivckl  on  his  first  entry.     The  inhabi-  of  finance,  of  the  marine,  and  of  war, 
tants  came  individually  to  take  tlie  oath  whose  functions  were    ahnost    identical 
of  allegiance  to  lam,  each  in  his  respec-  with  those  of  tlie  new  council  of  statt*. 
tive  parish.    Joseph  exerted  hunself  to  were  dissolved ;  the  pomts  for  the  collec- 
foster  and  extend  these  favorable  symp-  tiou  of  the  duties  fixed  on  tlie  frontiers ;  the 
torus.    On  a  solemn  occasion,  he  renew-  municipal  system  was  settled ;  laws  regu- 
ed  the  assurances  he  had  already  given  lating  pubhc  education  were  dig^ted  in 
of  his  determination  to  maintain  the  inde-  the  council  of  state ;  tlic  debt,  v^'hich  ha.i 
pendence  of  Spain ;  to  presen'e  her  terri-  been  formerly  recognised,  was  guaiaii- 
tory  entire ;  to  support  her  rehgion,  and  tied ;  the  aslies  and  monuments  cf  the 
to  protect  and  uphold  the  liberty  of  her  illustrious   dead,   scattercd  -tlirouffh   the 
citizens — ^conditions,"  he  said,  '*of  the  suppressed  convents,  were  aaaemuled  ia 
oath    which    I    took  on    accepting   the  several  churches,  and  particuUirly  in  tbt* 
crown :    it   shall    never   be    dishonored  metropolitan  at  Burgos.     The  buildings 
whilst  on  my  head.'*     He  pledged  him-  of  the  Escurial  were  aasiened  for  the  k- 
self  for  the  convocation   of  the  cortes,  ccption  of  fifleen  hundred  priests,  meni- 
and  for  the  evacuation  of  Spain  by  the  bcrs  of  the  different  religious  orders,  wb<> 
French  troops,  as  soon  as  the  country  were  de&iii*ous  of  contiiuuiig  to  hve  in 
should  be  pacified.     "  If  I  love  France  common,  eitlier  from  family  reasons,  con- 
as  my  family,"  he  often  exclaimed,  "  I  am  siderntions  of  health,  or  a  strong  bias  t«^ 
devoted  to  Spain  as  to  my  religion."   The  consecrate  themselves  to  study  in  dio* 
choice  of  his  ministry  was   made  with  vast  deposits  wherein  lay  buried  large  col- 
cntire  deference  to  public  opinion.    The  lections  of  manuscripts  and  other  lilerar} 
nomination  of  the  members  of  his  coun-  treasures,  so  richly  meriting  examination 
cil   of  stiitc  was  governed  by  the  same  aiul  perusjil.    The  huihlings  of  St.  Fran- 
spirit     Five  regiments  were  already  or-  cis  were  chosen   for  the  sittings  of  thr 
gauizeil,  from  wliich  all  i)ersons  stained  by  cortes,  and  the  alterations  to  Ik?  made  in 
criminal  convictions  were  carefully  ex-  tliem  j)ut  under  contract.     One  hundn^i 
eluded.      Infamous    punishments    wen.'  millions  of  reals  were  appropriated  as  an 
disi'ontimied,  and  the  sthnulus  of  honor  indemnity   to  owners  or   proiwrt)*  who 
and  love  of  countrj%  as  in  the  French  had  suffered  by  the  ravages  of  war.    Jo- 
army,  was  substituted  for  corporal  inflic-  seph  juoscribed  no  individual  because  bt- 
tions,  which  are  fit  only  to  make  slaves,  not  had  been  a  meml>er  of  any  i)articular  cor- 
soldiers.    Pursuing  the  same  course  which  poration.     In  his  council  of  state  w»*rr  t.^ 
his  ()wn  sense  of  justice  and  views  of  \ye  found  su|)**riors  of   ri'ligious    onlen- 
policy  had  dictated  in  his  fonncr  govern-  who  voted  for  the  supprt>ssion  of  thoe*^ 
nn^nt  ai  Naples,  he  recognised  the  exist-  orders;*  jreneral  otficers  of  the  insurgent? 
jn'5  public  debt,  and  provided  means  for  who  voted  against  the  insurgents  ,7   in- 
its  extinction ;  gave  facilities  for  the  secu-  quisitors  voting  against  the  inquisition ;: 
larization  of  monks,  without,  at  that  mo-  and  in  his  family  an<l  household,  graiuiet- 
ment,  compelling  it ;  ins])ccted,  in  pers«)n,  of  SjMiin  o|)enly  advocating  the  most  puj>- 
the  works  then  unfinished  and  necessary  ular  laws.    A  few  months  after  liis  i^iurr. 
to  the  completion  of  tlie  Guadarama  ca-  to  Madrid,  Joseph  received   intelhgeace 
nnl ;  promoted  that  useful  enter|)rise ;  and  that  50,000  Siwniards  had  made  a  desc<»nt 
genorally  gave  aid  and  countenance  to  ♦ 

national   industry   in   its  various  deiwut-  !  T?*'*'^'*  ^'^'''  S^*"^™' ?**  J*»«  Au^stins. 

«.....«.    The  earlier,  mili.ao'  occ.,J„ce«  e„!. 'nliulr'^T^ralfa  M±/""  ""* """ '"' 

01  his  reign  were  propitious.    The  battles  ;  The  abbe  Lkwuie.  (q.  v.) 
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firom  the  Siem  Morena  into  La  Mancha.  relics  of  the  aiints.    They  yyere  instantly 
He  inarched  a^nm  tlieni,  and,  at  Oouiia,  fonvunled  to  Paris,  by  colonel  Tascher  dV* 
tliey  w'ere  entirely  diBconitited  by  20,000  la    Pagurie.    Ten  thousund  men,  how- 
French  and  4,000  Spaniards  in  his  scr-  ever,  under  the  duke  of  Albuqucraue,  had 
vice.    25,000  prisoners,  most  of  whom  anticipated  marshal  Virtor  at  Cadiz ;  th*.; 
entered  liis  anuy,  thirty  standards,  and  tlio  English  also  liastened  tliither,  and  strongly 
entire  artillery  of  the    army,  were    the  reinforced  the  garrison,  whilst  their  squud- 
ihiics  of  tliis  victory.    The  KntflJsh,  who  rons  blockaded  the  harlior.    The  chiefs 
had  advanced  to  Truxillo  and  Budajoz,  of  the  insurrection  had  assembled  at  Port 
retired  to  Portugal  as  soon  as  they  learned  St.  Marx's,  in  ihint  of  Cadiz.    They  sur- 
the    destruction  of  the    Spanish    urmy.  rounded  the  king,  from  whom  they  re- 
UpoD  his  retuni  to  the  capital,  the  king  ceived  tlie  assurance  of  his  positive  de- 
^vas  iuibrrned  of  the  successes  of  general  termination  to  assemble  tlie  represcnta- 
Kellennann  at  Alha  de  Tonnes,  of  mar-  tives  of  the  nation  at  Grenada  inimediatn- 
slml  Suchet  in  Arragon,  and  marshxd  Au-  ly.    All  the  meml>ers  of  the  central  iunta 
cereau  in  Catalonia,  where  Gt^rona  lia<l  were  to  form  ])art  of  this  cortes ;  all  the 
taUcn  hito  his  hands.     He  resolved  to  bishops — all  the  grandees — all  the  wealthy 
fbUow  up  tliis  series  of  good    fortunes  ca[)itidists.    This  asseml)ly  would  have  n 
The  junta  of  Seville;  having  summoned  single  (luestion  to  disi'uss — "Do  we, or  d«» 
the  cortes  for  tlie  month  of  March,  he  we  not,  accept  the  constitution  and  the 
detennined  to  antiri})ute  tliem.     Leaving  king  oflTered  to  us  by  the  junta  of  Ba- 
Madiid  on  the  8tli  of  Januaiy,  1810,  a  vonner^'  If  the  negative  was  pronounceij, 
veo'  f<^^^'  <]uyt*  A^^^r  ihe  iKittle  of  Ocafia,  )ose))h  woidd  leave  S|)ain,  fully  deter- 
hefoundhunsclf,  onthe  llth,atthefootof  mined  to  reign,  if  at  all,  by  the  consent 
the  Sierra  Morena,  with  a  force  of  <)0,000  of  the  |)eople,  as  he  wished  to  reign  for 
men.   Marslial  Soult  acted  as  major-Sl^>ne-  their  l)enefit.    But  the  deputies  who  im- 
liil,  in  place  of  marshal  Jourdan,  the  latter  dertook  to  go  themselves  and  treat  with 
havmg  retumwl  to  France.     The  i>osi-  theu*  fellow  citizens,  unfortunately  em- 
tioRS  of  tlio  enemy  were  carried  in  a  few  Ixirked  in  small  boats,  and  were  detained 
faouFB,  and  8000  or  10,000  prisoners  taken,  by  the  Enghsh  sipiadron,  and  not  alloweil 
The  king  was  attended  by  his  ministers  to  land  in  Cadiz.     On  the  other  hand, 
and  the  principal  officers  of  his  household  the  French  govennnent  was  becomiiii; 
and  guard.      He  openly  aimounced  his  weary  of  the  enormous  sacrifices  whirh 
intention  to  hold  the  cortes  at  Grenada  tlie  obstinate  resistance  of  Simin  required, 
in  the  month  of  March.    Conlova  surren-  They  thought  that  the  war  there,  as  in 
dered  to  him  witliout  firing  a  gun.    Jo-  other  countries,  ought  to  8up|)ort  itself. 
aeph  ple<lged    himsf^lf,  without  reserve.  The  king's  system,  on  the  contrary,  for- 
tbat  as  soon  as  the  English  evacuated  the  Ixtdc  exa(;tions,  and   tended  to  calm  th«' 
peninsula,  the  French  armies  should  also  exas|x;ration  of  the  Spaniards  by  kind 
Mnivc  it,  and  tliat  he  woultl  follow  hi  their  treatment      He    consequently    n?quired 
steps,    unless    retained    by    the    siiicen^  that  France  should  continue  her  sacrifices* 
wishes  of  the  nation,  when  enliglitcaied  and  her  expenditure.    Al)out  this  time,  n 
as  to  its  true  interests:  he  stated  that  the  measure  was  ailopted  by  Nai>oleon,  which 
constitution  of  Bayonne  was  now  sufh-  gave  the  king  the  most  lively  concern, 
cient  for  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  |)eo-  An  im|)erial    decree    instituted    militar>' 
pie,  but  admitted  that  it  might  hereafter  governments  in  the  provinctn?  of  Spain. 
ne  niodifie<l  acconling  to  circumstances ;  under  which  the  French  general  of  di- 
that  tiie  nation  could  never  enjoy  a  great-  vision  Itecame  jiresident  of  the  adminih- 
er  share  of  liberty  than  the  king  wished  tmtive  junto,  and  the  S]Minish  hitendaiit 
it  to  possess,  inasmuch  a.s  he  never  could  was  reduced  to  the  station  of  a  simple 
feel  himself  truly  her  king,  until  S|>ain  se<;retarj'  of  the  IkmIv  in   which  he  hutl 
ivas  truly  free,  and  delivered  from  the  formerly  presided.    This  state  of  thin^:* 
presence  of  all  fomgn  armit^.    Marshal  could  not  fail  to  ilestroy  all  the   gitod 
Victor  advanced  upon  Cadiz,  and  the  king  which  had  lieen  effected  by  the  camjiaign 
nuMie  his  entry  hito  Seville,  where  he  of  Andalu.^ia.      Al»andoning,    now,    all 
was  received  with  enthusia.Mm.     It   was  ho[)es  of  liringing  aliout   the  sum-nder 
in    Seville    that    he  received,  from    the  of  Cadiz  by  the  conciliator)'  nieasun^s 
iioiids  of  the  chaiiter,  the   Freneh   ea-  which  he  had  employed,  Joseph  k?ft  Por 
gles  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  St  Mary's  to  >'i6it  the  easteni  jmrt  of  An- 
the  Spaniards,  afVer  the  disastrous  affiur  dalusia,'  and  directe<l  his  route  through 
of  Baylen.    They  had  l>een  lef\  in  the  Ronda.    In  the  course  of  diis  journey, 
cathedral,  wber«'  th(7  lay  hidden  amongst  lie  expressed   to   the   deputations  from 
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Grenada,  Jaen,  and  Malaga,  liis  finn  reeo-  every  means  in  their  power,  the  resistance 
lution  never  to  consent  to  any  dismem-  of  Cadiz.     It  was  at  this  moment,  that 
benuent  of  the  monarchy,  or  to  any  sac-  the  first  rumors  were  circulated  of  the 
rifice  whatever  of  national  independence  approaching  rupture  between  France  and 
— ^very  fin*,  in  these  particulars,  from  en-  Russia.    The  English,  no  longer  held  io 
tertaining  the  sentiments  of  Ferdinand,  check  by  the  army  of  Portugal,  had  oc- 
who  had  actually  proposed  to  the  enipe-  cupied    Ciudad   Rodrigo    and    Badajoz. 
ror  a  cession  of  the  provinces  on  the  Marshal  Victor,  the  remainder  of  the  mi- 
Ebro.    On  liis  return  to  Sei'ilie,  the  king  penal  guard,  and  several  regiments  of  |be 
issued  decrees  prescribing  territorial  divis-  line,  were  recalled  to  France.    All  hopes 
ions,  organizing  the  civil  administration  of  a  negotiation  with  England  had  van- 
within  these  districts,  and  directing  the  ished;   partial   insurrections   multiplied; 
formation  of  national  guards.    He  then  new  guerillaB  were  formed,  supported  by 
intnisted  the  command  of  the  anny  of  the  gold  of  the  English  and  the  exaspera- 
Andalusja  to  marshal  Soult,  and  returned  tion  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  conununica- 
to  Madrid,  afler  an  absence  of  five  months,  tions  became  more  difficult  than  at  any 
The  duke  of  Santa  F6  and  the  marquis  previous  time.    Navarre  was  ravaged  by 
of  Almeuara,  two  of  his  ministers,  were  the  band  of  Mina,  now  swelled  to  an 
despatched  to  Paris.    The  latter  was  the  army  ;    famine   was   laying    waste   the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Joseph,  anuouncuig  capital  and  the  {m>viuces.    Such  was  the 
his    deterininati«n    to    leave   a   countr}'  face  of  afiatrs  when  tlie  emperor  Napo- 
whcre  he  could  neither  do  good  nor  pre-  leon,  setting  out  on  his  Russian  campaign, 
vent  evil,  if  the  s^'stcm  of  military'  gov-  invested  king  Joseph  with  the  command 
eniments   was    not    abandoned.      The  of  the  armies.    Under  such  circumstances, 
situation  of  the    emperor  was  then  so  honor  no  longer  permitted  him  to  retin^ 
complicated  and  critical,  that  he  could  from  a  post   of  difHculty  and   danger, 
not  yield  to  the  wishes  of  tiie  king.    King  Marslvd  Jourdan  returned  to  him.    lu 
Joseph    proceeded    in  person   to    Paris,  the  early  part  of  May,  1812,  the  English, 
where   he  had  un   inteniew    with   liis  having  taken  the  fortifications  erect^  for 
brotlicr.    The  emperor  induced  him  to  tlie  defence  of  the  Tagus,  threatened  at 
nnum  to  Spain,  by  tlie  positive  assurance  the  same  time  the  army  of  the  south  and 
wliich  he  gave    him,  tliat  the   military  the  anny  of  Portugal.    Early  in  July, 
govennncnts  should  soon  cease ;  that  tiie  Joseph  marched  from  Madrid  with  tlie 
sys»t»rrii    had    already    wrought    a    good  guard  and  tJie  troops  of  the  neighboring 
effect  upon  the  Enjiflish  government,  who  gairisons,  diircted  his  march  on  Penanui- 
offurcd   to  retire    tVoni   Portujzal,  if  the  da,  and  joined   marshal  Marmont,  who 
Frcuch  tnx)j)s  would  evacuate  Spain,  and  had  passwi  the  Tonnes  on  tlie  20tli,  and 
to  recogni«o  king  Joseph,  if  the  Spanish  l)ceii  defeated  at  Arapiles.     November  3, 
nation  reoojSfiiised  him,  and  France  would  he  retununl  to  Madrid.     Having  remained 
also  consent,  on  her  jKut,  to  recognise  tlie  a  single  day  at  Madrid,  Joseph  passed  the 
house  of  BraganzH  in  Portugal.  The  differ-  Tonnes,  and  found  himself  on  the  boiilf* 
ent  military  districts  wen^  to  be  put  under  field  of  Arapiles,  at  the  head  of  more  than 
the  coininaiul  of  king  Joseph,  the  cortes  100,000  men.     But  the  rain,  whicii  had 
convened,  and  the  Frencli  armies  to  evucu-  l)een  falling  in  torrents,  had  rendered  the 
ate  Spain  as  soon  iis  die  king  was  satisfied  roads  nearly  impnssuble,  and  greatly  re- 
thai  tlieir  presence  was  no  longer  necesw«^-  tarded  the  movements  of  the  anny  of  tli** 
r}'.    The  subsequent  events  of  this  war  south.    The  English  profited  by  this  de- 
must  bi'  rapidly  iouelie<l.     Marshal  Mas-  lav,  and  hurried  their  retreat  by  the  road 
s^nu,  who  had  entered  Portugal  at  the  of  Ciudad  Rotlrigo,  which  sdU'  remamed 
head  of  an  anny  of  75,000  men,  after  unoccupied.    The  success  of  this  day  ^-as 
taking  Alincidii  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  limited  to  5000  or  6000  prisoners,  amon^; 
defealinc    the    Knglish    at  Busaco,  was  whom  was  the  Enghsh  gcneml  of  caval- 
com[)elled,  in  March,  1811,  to  withdraw  r}'  lord  Paget.     The  king  entered  Sab- 
his    troops,  then    reduced,   hy   sickness,  manca  with  the  anny  of  Portugal.    The 
forced  marches,  and  want  of  provisions,  enemy  retirt^d  to  Portugal,  and  the  Fiench 
to  35,000  men.    Marslud  Soult  laid  sie«re  army  soon  found  itselt' weakened  by  th«» 
to  Badajoz,  which  surrendered  March  10.  loss'of  more  than  .'K),000  men,  who  re- 
Marehal  Victor  had  l>een  attacked  in  his  ceived  onlers  to  repass  the  Pyrenees.    H«». 
lines  at  Chiclana.    The  Euirlish  had  kept  soon  after  received  a  positive  order  from 
ahve  the  flames  of  insurrection,  hy  land-  the  emperor  to  leave  Madrid  and  take  up 
iug  iroojis,  money  and  aniH  at  Cartlia-  the  Hue  of  the  Duero.      The   state  of 
gena  and  Alicant,  and    oncoui-aged,  by  affairs  in  Rus;>ia  made  olwdience  to  this 
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i  matter  of  positive  duty,  and  the  occurred ;  and  that  it  was  better  to  leave 
ire  of  the  king  for  Valladolid  took  Paris  to  its  own  authorities,  and  to  its  own 
istanthy.  As  soon  as  Madrid  was  particular  forces,  tlian  to  hazanl  tlie  fiite 
ned,  the  fires  of  insurrection  were  of  the  emperor,  and  thereby  endanger  that 
If  and  FBged  with  greater  violence  of  the  entire  einpire.  Tiic  minister  of  war 
ver.  Spaniards,  English,  Portu-  (the  duke  de  reltre)  declared  that  there 
all  advanced  upon  the  French  were  no  arms  ready,  that  tliey  had  been 
then  enfeebled  by  the  loss  of  its  daily  given  out  to  the  new  levies  as 
icers,  who  had  been  withdrawn  to  they  defNuted,  and  wrre  now  exhausted, 
the  formation  of  new  coq>s  in  Thus  it  was  uuanunously  decided  that 
.  After  the  Imttle  of  Vittoria,  Jo-  the  government  should  be  removed  to 
turned  to  Paris,  where  his  brother,  Chanres,  and  thence  to  the  Loire.  But 
peror,  again  let\  him,  with  the  title  Joseph  remurkeil,  they  were  yet  unin- 
leutenant,  when  he  departed  to  put  formed  as  to  what  enemy  they  had  to  do 
*at  the  head  of  that  nnnv,  which,  with ;  tliat  the  advancing*  forces  might  be 
sailing  all  the  armies  of  Lurojie  in  reconnoitred,  and  measures  ado|ited  on 
ispective  countries,  was  at  last  re-  the  result  of  that  reconnoisaiice.  He 
to  defend  itself  on  its  own  soil,  offered  not  to  set  out  with  the  empress, 
npress  Maria  Louisa  was  lefl  re-  The  niinisten  of  war,  of  the  administra- 
:  the  emphe.  Joseph,  as  the  em-  tion  of  war,  and  of  the  marine,  concurnni 
lieutenant,  had  the  honor  of  the  with  hiin,  and  promised  not  to  retiini  tc* 
f*  command.  Joseph  was  IrA  ns  die  empress  except  in  the  last  extremity, 
Uor  of  the  empress,  together  witli  when  they  should  be  convinced  that  they 
2ce  arch-chanceUor  of  the  empire,  were  retiring  before  the  entire  mass  of  the 
ceres.  The  empress  had  instruc-  alUed  armies.  If,  on  the  contrary,  upon 
»  follow  the  advice  of  these  couu-  reconnoitring;  it  should  appear  that  tnev 
If  the  events  of  the  war  should  had  only  a  detached  coqw  to  resist,  which 
pt  all  communication  between  the  they  could  destroy  without  exposing  the 
d  bead-quartere  and  the  capital,  capital,  they  woulcl  support  the  two  mar- 
e  enemy  make  his  way  to  raris,  slials  with  all  the  means  under  their  con- 
had  verltal  instnictions  from  the  trol.  It  was  in  the  hope  that  the  last  hy- 
)r,  and,  afler  his  departure,  a  writ-  pothesiB  might  prove  correct,  that  the 
ter,  to  remove  the  kin^  of  Rome  proclamation  of  king  Joseph  was  drawn 
s  empress,  to  proceed  with  them  to  up  and  published  that  evening.  The  em- 
ire,  and  to  cause  them  to  l)e  ac-  press,  her  son,  the  court,  the  members  of 
lied  by  the  grand  dignitaries,  the  the  government,  the  ministers,  M.  de  la 
n,  the  ofiScers  of  the  senate,  the  Bouillcrie,  treasurer  of  the  crown,  with 
ive  body,  and  the  council  of  state,  the  funds  intrusted  to  him,  took  their  de- 
soon  after  had  ample  reason  to  partura^  During  tlie  night,  the  marshals 
irledge  the  judgment  and  foresight  were  informed  of  the  enemy's  approach, 
had  dictjited  these  precautious.  The  next  morning,  they  were  in  conflict 
e  was  tlirown  aside,  and  many  with  the  out-posts.  Joseph,  accompanied 
8  no  longer  dissembled  their  opin-  by  the  ministers  of  war,  of  the  administra- 
fiivor  of  proclaiming  Napoleon  the  tion  of  war,  and  of  the  marine,  agreeably 
I,  or  the  regencv  of  the  etppress,  to  the  resolution  of  the  council,  left  Paris 
)  lieutenancy  of  Joseph  under  an  to  investigate  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
tnperor.  Joseph  then  made  known  more  closely.  The  national  guards  were 
nother  the  nr^cessity  of  concluding  put  under  arms  to  maintain  internal  tran- 
upon  anv  terms ;  and  when  the  quillity,  and  posted  at  the  diffenrnt  gates 
'  corps  ot  marshals  Marmont  and  to  prevent  any  insult  which  might  be  at- 
r  were  brought  under  the  waUs  of  tempted  by  detached  corps.  In  the 
pursued  by  an  enemy  vastly  supe-  morning,  marshal  Marmont  having  sent 
id  all  communication  between  the  the  kinc  infonnation  that  he  was  too  weak 
)r  and  his  capital  was  cut  ofiT,  Jo-  to  n^pel  the  troops  then  before  him,  the 
!ommunicate«]  to  the  empress  iuid  king  directed  marslial  Mortier  to  reinforce 
h-chancellor  the  last  letter  from  his  him ;  an  order  which  was  promptly  com- 
•,  which  recogiiis*?d  and  confiniied  plied  with.  In  the  afternoon,  an  officer 
mer  directions.  The  ministers,  the  of  engineers  of  the  French  army,  taken 
dignitaries,  and  presidents  of  the  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  had  been  admiUe«l 
B  of  the  council,  were  assembled,  to  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
imber  of  a2  meml)enf.  They  all  the  king  of  Pnissia,  and  tlie  Austrian 
Ed  that  the  case  provided  for  had  generalissimo.    Tliis  officer  had  seen  the 
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enemy's  army  drawn  out,  and  came  to  ed ;  the  armies  of  Anagon  and  of  Spain 
make  a  report  to  the  marshal^  and  after-  were    disposed   to  receive  any  hnpube 
wanls  to  the  king.     Marshal  Marmont  wliich  the  emperor  chose  to  give  them : 
declared  that  he  could  not  hold  out  longer  but  the  idea  or  resistance  was  abandoned, 
than  four  o'clock,  nor  [Advent  Paris  from  and  the  abdication  of  Fontainebleau  lefi 
being   inundated    with    irregular   troops  Joseph  no  choice  but  a  retirement  to  Sirit- 
during  the  night    He  demanded  authori-  zerland,  where  he  remained  undl  March 
ty  to  treat  for  die  preservation  of  the  19,  1615,  the  day  on  which  he  learned 
capital  and  the  security  of  its  popula-  the  arrival  of  hidHbrother  Napoleon  at 
tion.      Some    legions   of    the    national  Grenoble.    He   set   out  alone  with  ha 
guards    solicited    permission    to    place  children,  and  traversed  all  France,  from 
themselves  in  line  of  brittle  outside  the  Switzerland  to  Paris,  constantly  acrompa- 
walls;  it  was  n^fused,  lest  Paris  might  nied  by  the  cries  of  the  people— ^  Long  uvp 
be  deprived  of  their  support  where  it  Napoleon,  the  emperor  of^  our  choice!  let 
could  alone  be  useful — ^ui  the  iutcrior,  and  him  remember  that  the  nation  desires  hio: 
throughout  the  inimense  extent  of  its  en-  alone!  no  aristocracy!  nothing  of  the  old 
closure.    The  decision  of  the  council  un-  regime  T  The  first  person  Joseph  aaw,  on 
der  the  presidency  of  the  empress  regent  arriving  in  Paris,  was  the  generous  patriot, 
was  literally  carried  into  execution  under  who,  some  months  previously,  had  r»- 
these    trying   circumstances,   when    the  ceivcd  from  him  the  perilous  miaaioD  to 
ministers,  who  were  with  the  king,  ad-  proceed  to  Elba,  and  to  warn  Napoleon  of 
mitted  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  allied  the  assassuis  who  had  been  sent  agaic^ 
forces  was  under  the  ^^ulls  of  Paris.    Tliey  him.    He  had  arrived  in  time,  so  that  tlie 
did  not  leave  Paris  until    four  o'clock,  two  first  who  landed  were  arrested,  and 
when  they  leanie<l  that  the  enemy  had  Napoleon  saved.     His  name  cannot  ye: 
occupied  St.  Denis,  and  that,  in  a  few  be  made  public.     Two  celebrated  per- 
moments  more,  it  would  be  too  late  to  sonages  contended  for  the  honor  of  bav- 
croes  the  Seine.    Joseph,  passing  through  ing  saved  Napoleon :  one  was  madanie  de 
Versailles,  ordered  the  cavalry  at  the  dc-  Stael,  who,  as  tlie  first  person  informed 
pdts  in  that  city  to  follow  him,  and  pro-  of  the  plot,  hastened  to  gi^'e  notice  of  it 
ceedcd  to  Cliartrcs,  where  he  found  the  to  Joseph,  and  proposed  to  go  hen>e!f  t<^ 
empress,  and  thence  to  Blois.    Great  ccn-  Elba ;  the  other  was  Talma,  who  accoii.- 
sure  has  been  cast  upon  king  Joseph  for  panied  her  on  her  vimt.    Joseph  prcsent- 
his  proclaniatiou,  in  which  he  assured  the  ed  to  Napoleon  the  son  of  madame  d*- 
national  ^lard  that  he  was  not  to  accom-  Stael,  Augustus,  who  was  cordially  iv- 
pany  tlie  (impress,  but  would  remain  at  ceived    by  tlie    emperor.      He  was  lit*' 
Paris.    There  w  htxlv  justice  in  the  ex-  bearer  of  a  letter  from  his  mother,  who 
ceptions  taken  to  his  conduct.    No  one  expressed  herself  to  the  emperor  respect- 
can  doubt  that  such  wore  his  intentions,  ing  "  the  additional  act"  thus :  "  Cfjf  ct- 
and  tho«e  of  the  council  which  was  then  jovrcThtti  Und  ce  qyi*U  faut  a  la  jFVa?icf,rir: 
held,  and  tho  object  of  the  immediate  an-  nue  cc  quHl  fond,  pas  plus  qu*{l  ne  fmtt.'^' 
nunciation  of  their  views  can  be  readily  Joseph  also  introduced  Benjamin  Con- 
conceived.     15ut  a  few  hours  aflerwanls,  slant  to  Napoleon   during  the  hundiw 
every  thing  was  changed  by  the  arrival  of  days,  who  drew  up  the  additional  article* 
the  whole  allied  anny  under  the  walls  of  Lafayette  discussed   several    times  ivitl: 
Paris.    There  remained  to  king  Josc^ph  them  the  subject  of  the  hereditary  peerage, 
the  choice  of  three  courses — to  accompa-  which  Napoleon  retained  because  he  found 
ny  the  empress  to  the  point  designated  by  it  at  his  return  from  Elba,  and  because  b** 
the   ein{)eror,    to  remain  at  Paris,  or  to  had  enemies  enough  without  making  new 
follow  the  anny  of  marshal  Marmont.    In  ones  in  the  chamber  of  ix?ers.    Afler  th- 
following    the  regent  he  did    his   duty,  battle  of  Waterloo,  Joseph,  when  cor- 
Subjected  to  the  commands  of  the  empe-  suited  bv  Napoleon,  gave  the  same  advit*e 
ror,  he  was  bound  to  ol)ey  them,  and  not  which  Camot  and  Merlin  de  Houai  had 
to  surrender  his  wife  and  son  to  the  ene-  already  given :  **  Return  to  the  army,  and 
my.     His  orders,  in  a  given  case,  which  let  us'  contend  with  the  chamber."'   Na- 
actually  occurred,  were  precise,  to  asseni-  poleon  thought,  that  he  could  still  deliver 
blc  on  the  Loire  the  national  authorities  France  from  its  invaders,  but  not  wthou: 
around  the  regent,  and  to  collect  at  the  the  concurrence  of  the  chambers.     Jo- 
same  point  all  the  forces  he  could  obtain,  seph  followed  his  brother  to  Rochefbr; 
Tliis  order  was  punctually  complied  with  :       ,»«.•.,.,. 

.h.  armies  of  the  dukes  of  Castiglione.  ,,  Z"",^^  ::Sl'tr^d.'L"lT,^:: 

AiDufura  and  Dahnalux  were  yet  untouch-  Dix  Awies  d*ExiL 
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u«  til  go  to  the  U.  States,  but  in  moi  rtf-o-vu  de  la  nation  que  cks  cfrvouv  k 

t  vc88e£,  when  there  censed  to  be  nmplir  ei  aueun  drtnt  h  txerctr^  m  en  mon 

of  passing  the  English  squadron  ncmi,  nt  m  cclid  dc  mon  nevtu.    Lt»  row- 

e  frigates.    Joseph  met  him  once  vemanenssont  un  besoin  dts peupUs^t^ut  h 

I  the  Isle  of  Aix.    He  offered  to  tux  a  Us  crier  ou  kles  ditruire,  nlon  leur 

in  his  place  in  the  room  m  hich  he  utUite,  je  suis  done  risigni  h  me  conformer 

d,  whilst  Napoleon  should  go  on  au  vau  national  Ugiiimement  exprimiJ*  He 

ftho  vessel  which  he  (Joseph)  had  furtlicr  says,  tliat  he  considers  that  no 

td  for   himself  and  which    was  Bourbon,  of  any  branch,  should  be  placed 

in  with  the  four  individuals  who  on  tlie  throne  of  France ;  that  Napoleon 

anied  him.    It  was  otherwise  de-  was  called  to  the  throne   bv  the  voice 

Joseph  did  not  leave  France  until  of  three  millions  and  a  half*^of  French- 

Bertrand  had  uifbmicd  liim  of  the  men,  uninfluenced  by  foreign  arms,  and 

3lutiou  which  Napoleon  had  taken,  that  Napoleon  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 

ired  at  New  York,  widiout  being  son ;  so  that  Napoleon  II  is  tlie  legitimate 

the   captain  and    crew  of  the  heir  of  the  throne,  until  the  nation  should 

in  vessel  thinking  him  to  be  gene-  declare  otherwise,  which  it  had  not  done. 

lot,  desirous  of  remaining  incosni-  The  letter  contains  the  following  words, 

an  act  of  the  leraslature  of  New  dictated  by  Napoleon,  when    dying,  to 

expressly  enacted  for  his  case,  he  general  Bertrand  for  Joseph :  *<  mie  monjils 

ibled  to  hold  real  property  with-  se  guide  par  vos  avis^  qu*U  woublw  pas 

oming  a  citizen  of  the  U.  States,  arait/   tout   qu*il  est    Fhrnpais ;    que    la 

^ted  a  seat  at  a  s|)ot  called  Point  FVance  aii  sous  son  rignc  autant  de  ItberU 

on  die  bank  of  tlie  Delaware,  near  qu^elle  a  eu  d^if^ite  sous  le  mien;  quHl 

:o\vn,  not  far  from  Philadelpliia.  prenne  ma  devise^    tout  pour    le  peuple 

place,  he  has  resided  ever  since^  Prangais^    ITie  letter  professes  repub- 

le  name  ofcoun/'SurptUterj,  spend-  lican  principles  throughout,  and  decrares 

time  ill  study,  in  acts  of  benevo-  the  country  happy  in  which  a  republican 

nd  embellishing  his  estate  as  far  government  is  suitable.    Joseph  also  ad- 

iioderate  means  allow.    We  have  dressed  a  protest  to  the  chamber  of  depu- 

1  the  U.  States  the  same  opinion  des  at  Pans,  in  &vor  of  his  nephew,  dated 

ng  him  as  in  Naples,  where  we  New  York,  Sept  18,  1830,  and  founded 

ard  liis  loss  regretted  by  people  of  on  the  free  choice  of  the  French  people, 

8t  different  classes.    A  like  opin-  by  which  Napoleon  was  elevated  to  the 

lectinghim  is  said  to  exist  in  Spain,  throne,  with  his  descendants,  stating  that 

3ns  well  informed  of  the  state  of  Napoleon  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son ; 

intry ;  this  land,  as  well  as  Naples,  that  the  chambers  declared  Napoleon  II 

been  plunged  by  the  Bourbons  in-  in  1815,  and  that  he  is  the  only  legitimate 

:e  of  misery,  from  which,  probably,  heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  until  the  oa- 

a  be  delivered  only  by  long  revo-  tion  has  decided  otherwise,  but  that  no 

It  was  once  reported  tliat  he  other  power  or  body  can  decide  it  He 
lecdng  materials  tor  a  work  on  also  insists  on  the  impossibility  of  a  re- 
in and  his  time ;  and  no  one  could  union  between  a  nation  and  a  reigning 
lore  important  disclosures  relative  house,  which  founds  its  claim  on  the  di- 
hite  emperor.  In  1799,  a  novel  vine  right,  after  they  have  once  been 
iioinOj  of  which  a  second  edition  separated.  He  appeals  to  the  expression 
blished  in  1814,  was  attributed  to  of^the  national  will,  and  declares  his  will- 
but  never  acknowledged  by  him.  ingness  to  submit  to  it,  whatever  may  be 
year  1^,  a  fire  consumed  his  the  result — The  best  work  respecting  the 
3  at  Point  Breeze,  upon  which  oc-  various  periods  of  Joseph's  life,  is  Jlfi^otru 
he  inhabiumts  of  the  neighboring  du  Baron  Fain,  There  have  appoarod 
gave  him  proo&  of  their  heart-felt  also  in  the  public  papers,  letters  from  Jo- 
in him.  Not  long  after  the  French  seph  to  Napofeon  during  the  congress  of 
on  in  July,  1(^,  a  letter  signed  ChatiUon,  entreating  the  latter  to  conclude 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  count  Sur-  ))eac« ;  and  otheis  from  Spmn,  to  Napole- 
and  dated  Point  Breeze,  Sept  14,  on,  m  which  he  shows  how  painful  woi 
» a  French  general,  who  had  offer-  his  situation  in  Siiain.  These  important 
etum  with  him  to  their  common  letters  are  authentic.  Joseph  has  two 
',  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  daughteis:  the  elder,  Z^naide,  is  married 
!h  ho  says,  ^Tai  pks  oomme  num  to  her  cousin  Charles  Bonaparte,  son  of 
fap<Aion  la  detfise  tout  pour  le  peur  Lucien  (q.  v.) ;  die  younger,  Chariottc,  was 
angais ;  je  ne  connais  done  dans  married  to  her  cousin  Naiwleon  LouiSi 
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Hon  of  LouLb  Bonaparte,  former  king  of  said,  with  no  leas  elegance  tlian  tnitli,  that 

Holland  (count  St  Leu).  Napoleon  Louis  no  legislator  can  escape  that  invisible  poir- 

fionaparte  died  March  17, 1831,  at  P^orli,  er,  that  silent  judgnientof  the  people,  wlucb 

in  Italy,  in  consequence  of  over-exertion  tends  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  artiitraiyk- 

during  the  early  part  of  tlic  existing  com-  gisbtion,  and  to  defend  the  people  finom  the 

motions.  law,  and  the  lawgiver  from  himself.    Pre- 

La  Guatra;  a  city  and  port  of  entry  qucut  experiments  have  shown  that  lawi^ 

in  tlie  Colombian  province  of  Caracas  at  variance  with  the  manners  and  religiouB 

(q.  v.),  about  four  leagues  north  of  Caracas ;  views  of  a  people,  cannot  be  forced  upon 

lat  10°  36'  19"  N. ;  Ion.  07°  C  37''  W.   La  tiiem,  however  well  meant,  and  howe^-er 

Guayra  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  beneficial  may  have  been  tlieir  infliieiKe 

whose  crumbling  fragments  often  cause  upon  other  nations ;  and  that,  by  meaiH 

great  damage,  and  which  shut  in  tlie  view,  of  laws,  a  legislator  can  no  more  elevate 

except  that  of  the  sea,  towonls  die  north,  his  countiymen  to  a  higher  degree  of  re- 

and  occasion  a  great  heat  during  nine  finement,  without  passing  through  tlie  in- 

months  of  the  year,  Fahrenheit's  thcr-  tervening  steps^  than  he  can  reduce  tbem 

momcter  being  generally  at  90 — ^95%  some-  again  to  a  condition  above  which  they 

times  OS  high  as  105°.    La  Guayra  is  have  risen  in  the  natiual  course  of  events, 

vei^  healthy,  notwithstanding  the  heat.  Hence  Frederic  II  of  Prussia  was  more 

owuif  to  tlie  drvness  of  the  soil.    In  1812,  ha]>py  in  Ids  reforms  than  Joaeph  II.  For 

the  pmce  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  it  was  bv  no  means   the    intention  of 

an  earthquake.    It  has  been  since  partly  the  Prussian  legislator  to  give  his  subjects 

rebuilt    La  Guayra  has  no  port,  Imt  an  a  new  system  of  law,  but  rather  to  sanr- 

open  road,  where  vessels  are  any  tiling  tioii  tliat  which  they  already  possessed; 

but  safe,  and  is  much  frequented  by  for-  to  adapt  tlie  letter  of  tlie  ancient  laws  to 

cign  vessels,  bein^  the  nearest  \wn  to  Ca-  the  notions  of  right  which  had  gained  t 

rocas,  and  supplying  with  foreign  manu-  footing  in  tlie  spirit  of  tlie  nation,  and, 

factures  a  great  part  of  Venezuela.    The  above  all,  to  remove  those  uncertaintks 

cliief  Imports  arc  British  and  Frenchman-  which  had  neccsBarily  sprung  from  the 

ufactures,  German  linens,  and  provisions  use  of  a  foreign  code,  which  had  checked 

from  the  U.  Statf^s.    Before  its  disaster,  improvement  in  practice.    Indeed,  it  is 

I^  Guayni  had  aliout  8000  inliobitonts,  not  the  duty  of  a  SKilful  legislator  to  create 

the  jrumsoti  included;  at  pres<?nt,  there  new  laws;  but  only  to  flevelope  tlw« 

arc  about  ()000.    The  wretched  state  of  which  existed  prior  to  any  exprew  rtcog- 

Colombia  has  injunul  its  coniniorre.  nitioii,  and  to  introduce,  with  prudence, 

Lancaster  cornen  aftrr  Laic.  tha«v  iiosilive  rules  which  cannot  be  de- 

Law,  Legislation,  Codes,     [Tlie  in-  ducetl  from  general  principles;  as  the  de- 

leresi  now  felt  in  law  and  legal  reforms  termination  of  the  length  of  minority,  the 

muHt  be  our  apology  for  the  length  of  the  period  of  superannuation,  the  ainouiit  of 

present  article.    As  wo  have  thought  that  punishments,  &r. ;  in  which  the  priJici- 

tlie  views  entertained  respecting  legisla-  pies  of  natural  right  are  reduced  to  a  juac- 

tion  and  jurisprudenrx*  by  tlie  civilians  on  tical  application.    To  the  pro\iuc«  of  the 

the  continent  of  Euroiic  might  lie  not  un-  practical  legislator  belong  also  those  forais 

interesting  to  our  reatlers,  the  arti(!le  which  which  are  requirt^d  in  the  a])pIicatiou  of 

treats  of  tliem  in  the  Conversations- Lcit-  legal  principles  ;   as  the    forniahties  of 

turn  has  been  translated,  and  forms  the  contracts  and  of  judicial  processes,  and 

first  iKirt  of  the  present  article,  extending  the  niles  of  evi<ieuce,  in   all  which  it 

as  far  as  the  l)reak  on  page  581.    The  re-  sliould  lie  kept  in  mind  tliat  these  yxmixst 

rnainder,  giving  the  coimnon  law  view  of  uisiitutions  do  not,  of  themselves,  consti- 

the  subjwt,  and  treating  particularly  of  tutc  law,  but  are  die  mere  mechanism  t» 

c<Klification,  is  by  an  eminent  American  facilitate  tlie  use  of  it.    They  sliould  be 

jurLst.]— 1.  Laws  are  the  very  soul  of  a  viewed  only  as  the  means  of  promotiuga 

people ;  not  merely  those  which  arc  con-  higher  end.     The  view  of  the  originil 

tamed  in  the  letter  of  their  ordinances  and  ground  of  kiws  is  a  point  on  which  not 

statute  books,  but  still  more  those  which  only  llie  schools  of  EuroiJcan  jurists  dil- 

have  grown  up  of  themsi'lvcs  from  tlieir  fer,  but  on  which   the  most  impoitinl 

manners,  and  religion,  and  histor>'.  Several  principles  of  public  law  come  into  colli*- 

modem  jurists,  its  John  G.  Schlosser  and  ion.— 3.  The  schools  of  modem  jiuiscon- 

Hugo,  have  shown  how  little,  in  legislation,  suits  may  be  rt>duced,  in  reference  to  their 
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tury,  ^vith  few  exceptions,  the  prac-  At  the  8aine  time,  society  took  a  new  turn, 

tiool  predominated,  which,  ou  the  and  every  thine  seemed  aiming  at  an  ideal 

id,  cvteeined  the  authority  of  courts  pcrfiM^tion.    All  former  olwtnictions  in  tho 

ividual  iurists  higher  than  the  law,  way  of  legal  reform  appeared  to  lie  set 

the  other,  was  influenced,  in  on  aside.     France  became  a  republican  8tato, 

nt  degree,  by  pliilosophy,  particu-  and  the  doctrines  of  natural  right  were 

St  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf.    Argu-  introduced  into  practice.    But  diings  have 

Fere,  for  the  most  parr,  drawn  with  changed  again,  so  that  philasoj)Iiical  Inw 

gical  precision,  from  the  nature  of  has  made  but  little  ailvance,  and  has  gaiii- 

B.    The  members  of  this  school  ed  but  little  influence  in  courts  of  justice, 

nselves  justified  in  departing  from  Philosophical  treatises,  however,  have  ap- 

5r  of  the  written  law,  either  when-  pearetl  on  some  defiartinents ;  as  on  criin- 

ieemed  not  adapted  to  the  existing  inal  law,  on  civil  process,  and  particularly 

reference  eould  be  made  to  the  do-  on  pubUc  and  ecclesiastical  law.     But 

of  coiuts  on  the  same  point    By  such  works  can  have  no  real  value  with- 

lool  were  introduced  a  multitude  out  a  profound  and  accurate  treatment  of 

opinions,  supposed  ex]uities,  and  positive  law,  and  have,  therefore,  produced 

punishments  ;   and  their    funda-  but  little  eflect    The  diflerence  of  opin- 

vie^vs  were  not  altogether  errone-  ion,  hi  tlie  two  parties  above-mentioned, 

Tiey  proceeded  on  the  tnic  notion,  has  been  of  practical  importance  only  on 

J  laws  of  a  |)eople  an?  the  result  one  occasion,  viz.  when  it  \vas  proposed 

wn  peculiar  character,  and  must  to  prepare  now  bodies  of  law  for  Germa- 

?ir  hue  from  this.    They  tried  to  ny,  or  to  take  from  the  Frcn«h  legislation 

B  letter  of  the  old  laws  by  dedur-  (which  deserves  so  much  res|)cct  in  rc- 

9m  the  nature  of  things,  and,  by  gard  to  public  law),  the  rules  of  civil  and 

^  to  precedents,  to  attain  to  that  penal  law,  and  the  forms  of  [>rocedurc. 

y  in  the  administration  of  justice.  This  plan  presupposed  that  a  co<1r  might 

Jone  can  secure  the  public  confl-  be  formed  on  purely  philosopliicul  princi- 

The  influence  exerted  by  this  pics,  which,  being  adapted  to  maukiiui  in 

}f\  die  legislation  of  the  eigiitcenth  general,  would  suit  all  nations  and  all 

was    very    great,    particularly  tunes,  and  become  the  l>asi.s  ,tmd  essence 

Nettelbladt  and  Darirs;  and  the  of  ever}'  other.     Corrections  might  be 

*  Prussia,  in   fuulicular,  may  be  made  in  this  ground- work  by  degrees,  as 

tjd  as  its  work.    But  it  wanted  a  the  develoiM^ment  of  the  science  of  law 

system    of  judicial   tribunals,  to  fraintcd  out  deviations  trom  tlie  requisi- 

tliat  fluctuation  in    practice',  in  tions  of  natural  justice;  and  the  |)eculiari- 

ence  of  which  all  certainty,  in  re-  ties  of  the  legislation  of  each  iieople  might 

law,  was  lost,  so  that  the  result  of  be  added.    I*  or  even  diusi?  who  believed 

ision  of  the  simplest  cause  could  diat  all  punitive  legislation  was  based  on  a 

3e  conjectured  beforehand.    The  foundation   so    uiialterahit*    and    eternal, 

I  school  was  divided  again   into  could  not  help  seeing  tliat  the  additions  to 

[ties,  which  agrccKl  only  in  this,  l)e  made,  for  the  puq)oses  of  practical  ap- 

juri8con8ults,or  the  judges,  might  plication,  must  be  drawn  from  f?tnpirical 

yond  positive  law ;  but  were  op-  premises,  which  were  neither  suited  to  all 

t  each  other  in  so  far  that  one  par-  {leople,  nor  constimt  to  any  given  people ; 

nised  nothing  hut  the  authority  of  so  that  such  a  code,  drawn  from  natural 
iTorite  casuist,  and  the  usage  of/  law,  must  still  leavin  a  wide  fiekl  for  posi- 

the  other  reganlwl  natural  righV  tivc  legislation.     Tliis  view  wjis  taken, 

it  they  called  reasonableness^  as  tlic  particularly  in  considering  the  value  of 

all  their  decisions.    The  fonncr  the  Fri^nch  codes,  the  adoption  of  which, 

ilways  carried  the  day ;  for  it  ofleii  in  Gennany,  had  been  recommenrled.     It 

id  that  the  latter  opposed  them  was  inquin.'d  whetlier  die  civil  rode  of 

they  had  become  fiiniiliar  widi  Napoleon  hail  solved  die  great  problem 

ine  of  practice,  and  felt  thoinselves  how  to  establish  a  code  based  on  natural 

irr  it    In  the  last  10  ye^irs  of  the  justice,  ntid  capable  of  so  universal  appli- 

<tb  century,  new  views  suggested  cation  as  to  In;  equally  adapte<l  to  |)eople 

res  to  the  phUosophiral  junsts.   A  living  on  the  Vistula  and  the  Seine,  on  the 

irfect  and  living  [ihilosophy  liaii  Kllie,  and  Po,  and  'Hber.    It  was  soon 

id  afresh  tlie  foundations  of  sci-  perceived  that  the  Code  Napoleon  did  not 

lany  a  fabric  was  sliattered,  which  reach  diis  ideal.    On  this  occasion,  the 

served  the  appearance  of  sound-  cx>ntest  between  the  philosophical  and  his- 

Iv  in  consequence  of  negligence,  torical  jurisprudence  came  up,  which  was 
rn.               49 
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afterwards    particularly  revived   by  Sa-  reeled  to  the  only  succeasfiil  way  of  ud- 
vifmy^s  Vom  Ben/ tmsererZeitzurGesetz-  dersftanding  laws  by  the  aid  of  hiAoiy; 
gtbungy  1815  (the  Call  for  Codification  ia  but  the  erroneous  expectation  cannot  long 
our  Times).     The  peculiar  characteris-  be  maintained,  of  discovering  what  should 
tic  of  this  third  school  of  modem  jurists —  be,  from  knowing  what  is^  and  bow  that 
the  historical — ^is,  that  they  regard  no  legal  which  is,  grew  up.     For,  although  we 
principles  as  capable  of  universal  and  un-  may  be  set  in  tho  right  way  by  hi8U)r]r, 
conditional  application.    They  view  law  yet  nothing  but  philosophy  can  direct  us 
as  a  mere  result  of  tiie  accidental  relations  to  the  proper  end.    History  and  philoso- 
of  a  people,  and  as  changing  with  them,  phy  supplveach  other's  defects,  and  either 
According  to  the  principles  of  this  school,  of  them,  by  itself  leads  to  partial  views, 
every  thing  may  be  right,  even  slavery  and  It  is  only  together  that  they  can  teach  us 
many  other  tilings,  which  the  philosophi-  the  true  science  of  law,  and  impart  the  wii- 
cal  school  declaros  to  be  a  violation  of  the  dora  requisite  for  legislation.  A  fourth  view 
universal  rights  of  man,  and  absolutely  has  been  advanced,  in  modem  times,  which 
wrong.    The  historical  school  allows  a  may  be  termed  the  ttrici  judicial  (Ugit- 
very  narrow  sphere  to  that  legislation  in  tic),    Juadyofiendod  at  the  authority  over 
which  law  is  based  on  the  will  of  the  law-  tlie  laws  assumed  by  the  practical  schod, 
giver,  and  a  very  large  one,  on  the  con-  and  the  uncertainty  which  had  resuhed 
trary,  to  the  customary  law,  which  com-  from  the  fluctuations  of  their  pracdcc,  im- 
mences  and  perpetuates  itself  by  popular  patient  of  the  toilsome  researches  of  t 
usage,  and  the  decisions  of  courts.    Its  historical  jurisprudence,  and  con^iaoed 
ideal  is  the  Roman  law,  as  it  is  presented  that  the  philosophical  school  could  afTonl 
in  the  writings  of  jurists  before  Justinian,  materials  to  the  legislator  only,  and  not  to 
Every  innovation  m  the  law,  on  the  part  the  judge,  a  respectable  number  of  juiists 
of  government,  it  regards  as  dangerous ;  abandoned  the  authority  of  existing  Diic- 
and  especially  new  codes,  which  interrupt  tice,  and  returned  to  the  positive  liin^ 
the  silent  growtli  of  legal  rules  in  a  couu-  though  less  to  the  spirit  of  them  than  tfae 
try.    So  far,  this  school  agrees  with  the  letter,  and  frequently  to  the  kcier  of  tboK 
views  of  the  practical  school  above-men-  laws  of  which  the  existence  was  scarody 
tioned,  from  which,  in  fact,  it  originated,  known  among  the  people.     Much  btf 
But  it  rejects  all  reasons  deduced  from  a  been  said  of  the  injury  which  atteads  a 
supposeti  nature  of  things  (or,  indeed,  from  sudden  change  of  the  laws,  by  introducing 
philosophical  opiniuns  of  right),  and  do-  a  new  code.    But,  if  the  object  of  such  a 
rives  existing  law,  not  from  tlie  decisions  code  is  to  confimfi  and  sanction  the  ideab 
of  courts  and  t'olloges,  in  which  it  per-  of  right  already  prevalent  among  a  people, 
ceives  many  glaiing  errors,  but  from  on-  it  can  never  bring  witli  it  consequences  so 
ciciit  laws  and  law-books.     It  regards  as  pernicious  as  followed  the  calling  up  from 
truly  right,  not  what  modern  times  have  oblivion,  and  adopting  into  use,  of  ami* 
recoguise<l  and   followed   as    right,    but  quatcd  laws,  Roman  rorms  and  subtletieri, 
what  they  would  have  esteemed  riglit,  if  and  tlie  cruel  penal  laws  of  the  sixteenth 
they  had  properly  understood  the  ancient  century.     In  case  of  tlie  hteral  applicatioQ 
sources;  and  therefore  considers  that  all  of  tliese  old  laws,  no  regard  can  he  paid 
improvement  must  be  the  result  of  a  thor-  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age  or  to  the 
ough  examination  of  history.    Notwith-  peculiar  character  of  tlie  particular  ordi- 
standing  the  manifest  inconsistency  of  this  nances ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  incocD- 
reasoning, — since,  if  tho  system  of  law,  pleteness  and  want  of  technical  accuiicy 
in  any  country,  is  formed   by  self-tlcvel-  in  the  ancient  legislation,  the  laws  of  the 
opernent,  the  newest  shai)€  is  always  tlic  empire,  the  old  and  new  ortiinanccs  of 
only  one  that  ought  to  be  recognised,  and  particular  countries,  papal  ordinances,  Ro- 
the  present  cannot  be  explaineil  from  the  man  constitutions,  and  fragments  of  l^ 
post, — this  view  has  met  with  much  ac-  writers,  arc  unavoidably  mixed  up  in  the 
ceptance,  since  it  avers  that  whatever  is,  most  embarrassing  conflision,  to  form  a 
is  ri^ht,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is ;  and  mosaic,  which  has  the  outward  appear- 
in  history,  by  which  almost  any  principle  once  of  an  organized  whole,  but  is  wholly 
may  be  proved  or  refuted  at  pleasure,  it  destitute  of  inward,  living  energy.    The 
finds  a  means  of  crusliuig  every  desire  of  historical  school  is  right  in   maintainius: 
reform ;  but  it  is  most  favored  because  it  that  laws  can  bo  properly  comprehended 
declares  all  efforts  for  something  higher  to  only  by  an  historical  cxainination  of  thtiir 
be  both  foolish  and  wrong.    This  view,  developement ;  but  it  has  fallen  into  the 
however,  has,  doubtless,  already  reached  error  of  the  /eguttc  school,  in  asserting  that 
its  acme.    It  has  the  merit  of  having  di-  the  deficiencies  which  are  found  in  eveiy 
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!  iratitutkm  should  be  supplied,  not  tered  by  a  separate  organ.    To  govern  w 

le  fountBUi  of  all  right,  but  either  by  the  business  of  the  state.    The  executive 

of  historieal  hypotheses,  which  at-  government  is  the  orean  of  the  |)eople*s 

the  most  aitihcial  systems  to  na-  will.  The  characteristic  of  its  acts  is  com- 

1  thcL  early  periods  of  civilization,  mand.     Such  commands,  iiowever,  are 

eterogeneous  additions  from  whol-  not  irrevocable,  for,  at  any  moment,  they 

rent  systems  of  legislation.    In  so  may  be  repealed.    Opinions  contraiy  to 

the  historical  school  have  particu-  them  may  be  ad\'anced ;  and,  if  they  en- 

>i^tten  that  tlie  objects  of  their  croacli  on  previous  rights,  the  aid  of  courts 

ion,  the  juridical  classics  of  Rome,  -may  be  enlisted  in  opposition  to  them, 

heir  greatness  to  a  perpetual  habit  Law,  on  the  contrary, — and,  on  this  point, 

rtin^  to  the  maxims  of  natural  law  the  philosophical  and  historical  jurispru- 

tqtuUuy     Even  tlie  Roman  hiw-  dence  agree, — is  founded,  not  upon  any 

cognised  a  universal  right,  which  will,  but  on  the  discoveiy  of  a  right  af- 

)rior  to  all  positive  legination,  and  ready  existing,  which  is  to  be  drawn  either 

t  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  and  from  tlie  internal  legislation  of  human 

—the  rule  of  conduct  wherever  the  reason,  or  tlie  historical  developemcnt  of 

s  of  positive    hiw  have  not  yet  the  nation.    The  law,  too,  is  not  urrevoca- 

i.    There  is  an  important  differ-  ble,  nor  can  any  sanction  make  it  so ;  but, 

!twcen  a  nuixim  of  law  created  by  as  long  as  it  exists,  it  is  of  irresistible  and 

ive  ordinance,  and  one  only  ac-  universal  force.    Finally,  the  judicial  de 

dged  by  it  as  already  existing  in  cision  is  binding  only  on  those  who  have 

equity.    In  the  first  case,  the  law  occasioned  its  application  by  resorting  to 

extcncl  beyond  the  immediate  ob-  judicial  proceedings ;  but,  for  such,  it  is  an 

its  creation :  in  tlie  second,  it  is  of  imchangcable  rule,  and  no  power  what- 

al  application.    Of  special  impor-  evercan  subvert  it    The  diflerent  charac- 

B  this  distinction  in  deciding  con-  ter  of  these  public  functions  must  not  only 

;  relations  and   acts  witliout  the  be  obvious  in  their  external  forms,  so  as  to 

of  a  state, — for  example,  a  crime  l)o  understood  by  ever}'  one  who  would 
tted  abiwid, — cases  in  which  posi-  know  his  duty,  but  the  very  nature  of  the 
.v  has  a  very  limited  application,  provisions  which  they  requim  for  their  <^- 
)wever  narrow  the  last-mentioned  eration  is  so  diflforent  as  to  funiish  sum- 
view  may  be,  it  has  effected  much  cient  ground  for  making  the  executive, 
)y  bringing  to  light  the  imperfec-  legislative  and  judicial  departments  dis- 
id,  ill  soiiie  sousis,  the  utter  worth-  tinct  in  their  organization.  But  it  is  a 
\  of  the  existing  positive  law,  and  great  error  of  motlem  (constitutional)  pol- 
led to  promote  the  «*form,  which,  itirs,  that  they  have  roncciveil  of  this  di- 
ral  German  states,  is  so  neccasar)*. —  vision  of  duties,  as  if  all  connexion  and 
le  question  should  arise.  From  what  mutual  influence  of  tlie  three  powers 
organ  the  improvement  of  laws  must  be  done  away ;  hence  the  election 

proceed,    it    may  be    answered,  of  judges  by  the  people,  and  a  legislation 

inoiis  juridical  tlieorien  exhibit  a  which  could  In;  neitlier  urged  nor  restrain- 

iractical  diffl'rcnce.    But,  at  least,  cd  by  the  executive  (no  veto,  or  only  a 

0  principal  parties — the  historical  limited  one).  This  very  naturally  pro- 
ilosophical — are  perfectly  agreed  in  diiced  ])olitical  dissensions,  which  could 
liuion,  tliat  mere  caprice,  which  only  end  in  the  niin  of  the  tOate.  But,  if 
la^^'s  only  a  means  of  promoting  its  the  executive  power  is  what  it  ought  to  be, 
ivorite  ends,  should  be,  as  far  us  nothing  cnn  be  done  in  the  common - 
c,  excluded :  and  it  is  also  agreed,  wealth  without  its  onlcrs ;  and  both  the 
gislation  is  an  ofhce   with  which  legislative  and  judiriar}'  de]Uirtinents  must 

the  judiciar}'  nor  the  executive  receivt?  from  it  the  impulse  of  their  activ- 

nents  can  be  concemwl,   without  iiy.    The  convocation  of  the  legislative 

to  each  of  them.    Nodiing  can  de-  body,  and  the  proposid  of  laws,  U'long  to 

len  from  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  it ;  and  without  its  consent,  no  law  can 

but  a  separation  of  the  executive,  become  obligator)'  ujion  the  people.    Th«^ 

ive  and  judicial  authoritiirs ;  for  in  execution  and  pmniulgation  of  the  laws 

ler  way  can  each  of  these  thrtn?  necessarily  n»st  with  tlie  executive,  and 

1  be  kept  witliin  its  natural  limits,  are  necin<s»rily  joined  with  an  iinlimitetl 
vat  discrepancy,  Iwth'in  the  intrin-  veto.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  influence 
ture  of  these  powere,  and  in  the  of  the  executive  govenniM'iit  on  the  l^g"** 
ter  of  their  results,  makes  it  impor-  Intive  should  be  merely  a  negative  influ- 
Dt  each  of  them  should  be  adminis*  ence,  and  on  the  administration  of  justice. 
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a  formal  one ;  i.  c.  no  law  should  be  pass-  want.    To  regard  landed  propfieton  as 

ed  uithout  its  consent,  and  tlie  judges  the  proper  citizens,  and  othera  as  meir 

should  r<?ceivc  their  officer  from  tlio  exec-  toleratea  tenants  of  the  state,  is  aft  absurd- 

utive,  while  the  executive  is  to  see  that  ity.    Landed  property  is  the  ofittpring  of 

they  du  their  duty ;  but  how  tliey  sliall  tlie  state,  and  not  vice  vtrta ;  and  the  state 

speak  cannot  be  prescribed  to  tlicm.  (Se^s  camiot  so  distribute  tlie  soil,  that  it  roay 

Courts.)  This  is  the  only  means  by  whidi  depend  on  the  will  of  the  owner  to  de- 

uuity  and  harmony,  in  the  acdon  of  the  prive  othera  of  the  means  of  subaistence. 

pubhc   authorities,   can    be    maintained,  The  more  a  natural,  distinct  interest  sepa- 

while  ever}' bruncl)  of  power  is  supported  rates  landed  proprietors,  and,  indeed,  in 

by  the  other,  and  kept  in  the  right  path,  some  sense,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  aiso, 

Tlie  entire  separation  of  these  three  pow-  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  the  men' 

ens  is  an  error  which,  wherever  it  has  ex-  should  it  be  made  a  main  object  of  public 

isted,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  has  institutions  to    prevent  one    party  flnom 

brought  upon  the  people  um  great  suffer-  gunuig  a  decided  and  permanent  superi- 

uigs  us  if  tliey  had  l)een  subject  to  an  ar-  ority.    But  political  institutions  now  LaTe 

bitraxy  and  unlimited  dominion. — 4.  The  frequentfy  me  opposite  tendency — a  cir- 

liistorico-philosophical  view  of  the  sources  cumstauce  which,  in  some  places,  has  bad 

of  laws  leads  iu$  to  results  couceniiug  the  a  remarkalile  influence  on  taxation.    The 

organization  of  dip  legislative  authorides,  second  consequence,  resulting  from  thr 

which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  have  been  view  of  legislation  here  proposed,  is,  that 

often  too  much  overlooked.    The  conse-  the  number  of  representatives  uecNls  not  be 

quence  of  the  unreasuuablc  notion,  tliat  proportioiuite  to  the  number  of  the  people, 

legislation  is  on  act  of  die  will,  was  an  idea  In  a  lai^  state,  a  larger  nimaber  of  dep- 

that  the  general  will  of  the  jieople  might  udes  is  not  needed  to  represent  the  intel- 

be  ascertained,  if  oil  the  different  interests  lectuol  capacity  of  the  people ;  and  a  small 

to  be  found  in  the  people  could  be  brought  state,  if  it  regards  the  ends  of  legislatioD, 

togedier ;  or,  a:;  this  is,  in  fact,  impcMsible,  properly  needs  as  many  persons  in  ilsic|>- 

it  was  considered  sufficient  to  unite,  in  resentative  assembly  as  tne  larger.    For  it 

represcntadve  usseiiiblies,  the  most  inipor-  sliould  comprehend   so    many  diflncat 

taut  hitcrests — tliosc  of  agriculture,  com-  kinds  of  knowledge  and  talent,  that  no 

nHTce  and  manufactures.     In  respect  to  subject  may  arise  on  which  a  iudiciou» 

the  adiiiiuistration  of  govorntnent,  and  die  decision  cannot  be  made  by  the  txtdv,  bv 

judicious  choice  of  means  to  i)romote  die  the  aid  of  [ienM>ns  within  itself;  and  thai 

hifrh  ends  of  tlu^  stati:,  this  sort  of  repre-  the  laws  may  all  have  die  stamp  of  niod- 

sentatiou  may  Ix'  found  >ufri<riont.    But,  craUon,  arising  from  due  attention  to  all 

wliHii  the  (juestiDii  is  nrsixH-ting  the  estab-  interests,  which  often  leads,  though  by  no 

Ijshnu  lit  of  lawci,  in  tlio  highest  sense  of  means  necessarilv,  to  half  measures.   Thi-* 
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the  ductuaiin^',  capricious  will  of  the  \>eO'  neighbors.  The  management  of  the  pub- 
pie,  inrtin'nceil,  as  it  ^  by  intenjbt,  preju-  lie  affairs  of  communities,  from  the  villa^ 
dice  and  p«>.sion.  On  the  contrary,  it  up  to  die  state,  cannot  be  call^  legiiJadoo, 
should  bo  a  mirror  to  rellect  all  Uie  intel-  in  the  senses  in  which  we  are  now  consid- 
loctual  jiowLT  of  the  nation.  Consequent-  ering  die  subject:  these  may  be  suitab)> 
ly  tin;  repn;sentativcs  h^hould  be  cliosen  administered  by  even  the  smallest  state, 
from  the  iiioM  iranieil,  and  enlightened,  and  But  if  a  small  suite  undertaketj  to  C:itablfi4i 
experienced  men,  who  have  the  In^st  op-  a  pecuhar  systojn  of  civil  rights,  of  legal 
port  unity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  jmjcedure,  of  })enal  Ui*-s,  &.C.,  it  will  re- 
wants  of  the  iK'imie  and  the  defects  of  die  reive  h»s  advantage  from  such  an  insu- 
existinp  laws.  Tliat  it  cannot  In?  conclud-  lated  sjstem  than  of  mjury,  from  the  bars 
ed  that  a  man  jjossesses  those  (jualilica-  to  intercourse  vrilh  its  neighbors,  which 
tions,  b(?eause  he  owns  a  piwM»  of  ground,  mnst  resuh  from  such  institutions.  Heoc^ 
is  very  clear.  And  it  is  equally  manifest,  it  is  alto«rethor  desirable  tliat,  in  statw 
Uiat  it  is  a  t,'reat  mistake  to  esteem  such  a  wliich  aie  only  minor  tlivisions  of  one  na- 
posst-ssion  a  set!urity  for  good  intentions,  tion,  having  the  same  religion,  nuuiaeis 
Dishiteresti'dness  is  no  consijquence  of  and  cultivaUon,  the  municipal  hiws,  and 
wealth,  but  of  the  liabit  of  selt<lenial ;  the  insututions  for  their  admhiistratiuti. 
and  he  hsinis  it  much  mon?  jKiriectly  who  should,  as  far  as  possible,  Ije  made  coni- 
liiis  been  inui-ed  to  it  from  his  youth,  than  nion  to  the  whole,  aldiou^h  matten»  ot 
vnr  who  liub,  perhai)**,  never  known  a  jwlitical  administration  might  be  kept  da- 
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tiocL  Thiu  they  might  secure  to  them-  power,  which  permanently  regulate  the 
aehres  the  advantages  enjo\'ed  by  larger  general  concerns  of  society.  Its  chief 
states,  in  the  preparation  of  like  laws  l)y  object  is  to  esUibUsh  laws.  And  l^  a 
experienced  colleges  (as  the  French  coun-  Iftw,  we  understand  a  nile,  prescribed  by 
cil),  or  by  juridical  commissions,  so  as  to  be  the  soverei^  power  of  a  state  to  its  citi- 
accommodated  to  all  the  existing  instiui-  zens  or  subjects,  declaring  some  right,  en* 
tions.  Representative  assemblies  would  forcing  some  duty,  or  prohibiting  some 
be  freed  from  the  embarrassment  of  delib-  act.  It  is  its  general  applicability,  which 
eratiog  and  deciding  upon  topics,  of  distinguishes  it  from  a  smgle  edict,  or  tcm- 
which  perhaps  few,  perhaps  not  a  man  porar}' and  fiigitive  order  of  the  sovereign 
among  them,  has  any  knowledge^  But  will.  It  is  supposed  to  furnish  a  perina- 
this  is  not  to  be  observed  in  small  states  nent  and  settled  direction  to  all  who  arc 
only:  very  large  ones  sometimes  sufier  embraced  witliin  its  scope.  It  \s  not  a 
still  more  from  this  evil ;  for  thou^  on  sudden  executive  direction,  but  an  an- 
oue  side,  the  mass  of  knowledge  unittti  in  nunciation  of  what  is  to  govern  and  di- 
the  body  is  greater,  on  the  oth«r,  a  greater  rect  tiie  rights  and  duties  of  the  persons 
number  of  icrnorant  men  embomifli  and  to  whom  it  applies,  in  future.  Ttie  rule 
confuse:  and^  while  too  many  take  part  in  being  prescribed,  it  InTomos  tlie  guide  of 
making  laws,  but  few  take  an  interest  in  all  those  functionaries  who  are  called  to 
the  subject.  The  thoughtlessness  with  administer  it,  and  of  all  those  citizens  and 
which  this  important  duty  has  been  [mt-  subjects  upon  whom  it  is  to  operate, 
formed  in  Enffhind  till  the  present  time,  Neither  is  siipj)oscd  to  be  at  liberty  to 
is  shown  bv  Miller,  in  an  Inquir}*  into  vary  its  obligauons,  or  evade  its  provisions, 
the  present  State  of  the  Statute  and  Crim-  But  as,  m  the  ordinary  course  of  af&irs  in 
iiml  Law  of  England  (London,  1822).  free  govcmnients,  ever}'  perran  has  a 
The  people  of  England,  therefore  (the  par-  right,  where  the  matter  admits  of  judicial 
adise  of'  the  customary  law),  are  at  length  discussion,  to  litigate  the  question,  wliat 
beginning  to  feel  the  urgent  need  there  is  are  the  tnie  object  and  meaning  of  a  law, 
of  reducing  die  chaos  of  single  enactments  and  how  far  it  l)ears  u]K)n  his  nghts,  privi- 
into  general  codes.  This  is  called  the  con-  leges,  or  duties,— it  is  understood,  that  in 
sotidationtiflaws.  Several  learned  individ-  free  governments,  and  especially  in  re- 
uab  have  undertaken  to  make  such  com-  publics,  the  ultimate  adjudication  of  what 
pends.  [So  far  the  German  article.]  the  law  is,  and  how  far  it  applies  to  a 
We  now  (iropose  to  offer  some  obser\'a-  given  rase,  is  to  be  definitively  settled  by 
tions,  exphinatory  of  the  views  of  lawyers  the  judicial  department  of  the  govem- 
arxustOHied  to  the  jurispnidence  of  the  ment.  It  would  be  obviously  unfit  for  the 
common  law,  on  this  interesting  subject,  legislative  department  to  setUe  retrospec- 
Civilians  are  (it  seems  from  the  preceding  tively,  as  tn  past  rases,  what  was  its  own 
part  of  this  article)  divided  into  several  meaning,  its  tnie  offico  l)ring  to  prescribe 
schools,  professing  different  opinions,  and  rules  for  the  future.  And  tiiougn  the  ex- 
actuated  by  diflerent  principles.  The  ecutive  dejiartment  may,  in  the  first  in- 
courHC  of  the  common  law  naturally  leads  stance,  settle  for  itself  what  the  law  re- 
those  who  are  engaged  in  its  studies  to  quires,  its  decisions  cannot,  and  ought  not 
take  practical  rather  than  theoretical  views  to  be  tinal ;  for  it  has  no  means  to  call  the 
of  almost  ever}'  department  of  it.  Hence  ]>roper  fHuties  before  it  to  litigate  the  ques- 
they  can  hardly  l>c  said  to  l)e  divided  into  tion,  and  no  power  to  decree  anyjudg- 
difrerent  schools,  or  to  indulge  much  in  ment.  Its  pro|)er  function  is  to  adminis- 
what  may  be  calle<l  philosophical,  histor-  tvr  the  law,  and  not  to  make  it ;  to  act 
ical  or  antiquarian  inquiries.  The  actual  upon  its  true  construction,  and  not  to  fix 
9}-stem,as  it  existn,  is  tliat  which  tiie^*  prin-  it  Otherwise,  the  fundamental  principle 
cipali^'  seek  to  administtT ;  and  it  is  only  of  a  republican  gr>venunent  would  be 
occa.sionally  tiiat  very  gifted  or  bold  overtunied ;  and  laws  would  be,  not  set- 
minds  strike  out  into  new  paths,  or  pro-  tied  ndrs  of  action  to  be  judged  of  by 
pose  fundamental  rcfonns.  In  the  pres-  courts  upon  the  liti^tion  of  parties,  de- 
ent  age,  however,  a  s|)irit  of  inquiry'  is  riving  their  rights  from,  or  in  opposition 
abroad,  and  die  value  and  extent  of  codi-  to  them ;  but  would  Ik*  arbitrar}-  decisions 
ficotion  have,  among  otiier  topics,  been  of  the  sovereign  power,  without  appeal 
matter  of  warm  controversy  among  prac-  and  without  inquiry.  In  the  Amencan 
tical  lawTeis,  as  well  as  practical  states-  states,  this  principle  is  thought  so  fuiMla- 
men.  \Ve  shall  spc^ik  or  tiiis  subject  in  mental,  that  our  constitutions  of  ^[ovcni- 
the  sequel.  Legislation,  in  its  broadest  ment  expressly  separate  the  legislative, 
sense,  includes  those  exereises  of  sovereign  executive  and  judkrial  departments  from 
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each  other,  and  aadign  to  each  appropriate  die  common  law  haa  been  fouod  to  be 
duties.    It  Lsi  thouglit  tliut  in  no  oilier  way  \ery  beueiicial ;   and,  experience  haviog 
can  the  private  ri^hty  and  the  pul>lic  liber-  given  it  a  sanction  and  value  wliich  hu- 
ties  of  the  ixH>ple  l>e  dccure.    A  departure  |>CRiede  all  tlieory  and  reasoning  about  it, 
from  thld  doctriiio  would  l>e  deemed  a  it  is  not  ollen  tliat  the  matter  »  diacus?- 
(lirect  advuiKH'incnt  towards    desitotism.  ed  upon  abstract  or  philosophical  views. 
When,  then,  in  Aujcrica  and  England,  it  But  there  are  many  grounds,  which  migh: 
is  abked  what  tiio  law  is,  we  are  accus-  be  uiged  in  support  of  tliis  practice,  which 
tomed  to  consider  wliat  it  has  been  de-  are  capable  of  vindicating  it  iu  the  mu^ 
clared  to  be  by  the  judicial  department,  as  philosophical  discussions.    The  questioi:. 
the  true  and  iiiial  ex[X)sitor.    No  one  is  at  in  its  most  general  tbnn,  must  involve  thi> 
liberty  to  disregard  its  exiiosition.    No  one  inquiiy,  Wliat  is  best  for  society,  vrith  » 
is  deemed  above  or  beyond  its  reach,  as  view  to  its  interests,  its  security,  its  pirnna- 
thus  declared.    If  it  is  sup|)osed  to  be  nency  ?  Now,  it  may  not  be  irrdevaiit  w 
misconstrued,  or  rather  not  to  carry  into  ^emIui^tllat  in  ever)'  modem  eovcrumeut, 
full  efUH.a  the  Icgisktive  will,  a  new  or  practiciUly  free,  the  common  Liw  rule  ha> 
declarator}'  law  is  passed,  and  furnishes  prevailed  by  general    consent ;   and   in 
tlic  appropriate  remedy.    And  this  leads  those  of  tlie  ^Vmerican  states  which  weiv 
us  to  remiu'k,  diat  tlic  difference  between  formerly  under  the  civil  law  jurisdictioL. 
civiliaiis  and  conunon  lawyers,  in  respect  tlierc  has  been  no  desire  ever  expressed  M 
to  the  value  and  obhgatory  force  of  former  retain  their  o\mi  nilew    Ou  tliecontnin. 
decisioiLS  (wliich  we   call  precedents),  is  tlie  conimon  law  rule  has  been  eagcii) 
most  hniK>rtaut.    The  opinion  of  no  jurist,  adopted.    It  is  not  our  purpobc  to  t:uitr 
however  high  or  distuiguished  is  his  rcpu-  into  a  review  of  all  tlie  grounds  on  which 
tation  or  abihty,  is  of  the  least  importance  tiie  conunon  hiw  nile  might  be  vindicated ; 
in  settling  the  law,    or    ascertaining   its  but  tliere  aro  one  or  two  wliich  desen  •- 
construction,  in  England  or  the  United  attention.    In  the  first  place,  the  rule  ha.'* 
States.    So  far  us  he  may,  by  his  argu-  tlie  advantage  of  producing  certainty  us 
ments,  or  counsels,  or  learning,  instruct  the  to  rights,  privileges  and  proiierty.    In  dx* 
court,  or  enlighten  its  judgments,  they  next  place,  it  controls  the  amitiary  dscn- 
have   their  pro|KT    weight.     But  if  the  tion  of  judges,  and  puts  the  case  beyouit 
court  decide  against  his  opinion,  it  fulls  to  the  reucii  of  tem|M)nir}' feelings  and  pnju- 
tho  ground.     It  has  no  further  ettect.  The  dices,  us  well  as  Ix^yond  the  |>eculiar  opin- 
dccisiou  boroniifs  conclusive  and  binding,  iuiis  nnd  coniplexioiml  reasoning  of  a  pai- 
and  othiT  courts an^  govenied  by  it,  as  fur-  ticiiiar  jiulge ;  for  he  is  hemmed  round  bv 
nisliiug  lor  them  tlir  just  rule  of  decision,  authority  on  every  side.  In  the  next  phuv. 
No  court  wouhl  Icel  itijclf  at  lil)ert}' to  dis-  die  conscjoiisnetw,  that  the   decision  wul 
rcgai'd   it,    unless  u\you  the  most  urgent  form  a  permanent  pn;cedent,  afiecUiis  nil 
occasiou,and  when  it  interfered  with  some  futun*  c.ist's,  introdnces  necessarily  gnui 
other  known  nilc  or  principle  ;  and  even  caution  and  deliberaUon  in  giving  "it.    Il" 
then,  with  the  greatest  caudon  and  defer-  die  cjlw;  only   were    to    be    decided,  i- 
ence.    In  countries  whenahe  conmion  law  might   be  disposed  of  upon  sudden  iui- 
prevaib^,  it  is  deemed  of  infinite  im]>or-  nressious,  und    ujM>n    circumstances  vi 
tuncCf   timt  there  should  be  a  fixed  and  iiurdship  or  coni])as8ioii,  or  kindness,  ot 
certain  rule  of  decision,    and   that    the  s]H*ciul  equity.     But  us  the  principles  in- 
rij^lils  und  property  of  the  whole  comnui-  volved  iu  it  are  to  govern  all  future  cuk-n 
nity  should  not  be  delivered  over  to  end-  und  those  principles  must  be  derivinl  tinoir 
less  doubts  und  controversies.     Our  mux-  other  unalogii's  of  die  law,  and  l»e  coii>i>* 
im,  in  truth,  and  not  in  form  mert^ly,  is,  ent  with  then t,  there  an*  very  stmng  n- 
Misera  tut  mrvilusy  ubi  ju^  est  rctfriim  aid  stmints  upon  the  judgment  of  any  sind 
inctrtunu     All  this  (it  seems)  lm  difTen'ni  judge.     And  there  can  In*  no  i>ennautT.r 
in  the  civil  law  countries.     Then^,  the  re-  evil  attciulant  uixuj  any  :uljudicatioiis  o: 
lebrity  of  a  particular  jurist  may  intnxluce  this  sort;  for  the  legistlative  |K)wer  ma;- 
a  decisive  change  hi  the  rule,  or  at  least  always  apply  tlie  pro|)er  aineiidaton  cor- 
ui  the  administrution,  of  die   law ;    and  rective  at  its  will.     And  if  the  jiidt'es  un- 
even (liftereiit  s^'hools  of  opinion    may  actuated  by  comijH  motives,  diey  may  b 
prevail  in  dillerentugi'^.     Pret^edents  liave  removed  by  imjM'achmenL     It  Ls' no  Himl! 
not,  as  with  us,  a  fixed  operation  and  val-  proof  diat  the  system  works  well,  dial,  ii. 
uc ;  and  judicial  tribunals  consider,  that  a  the  course  of  many  ages,  veiy  few  iU'Cin- 
prior  dcHMsion  governs  only  the  particular  ions  (rompanUively  s|>eaking)  have  U>j. 
eas4\  without  al>solutelly  fixuig  die  princi-  ovcrtiirn»»d  by  the'courts  themselvetN  aiu 
pics  uivohed  iu  it.    The  pracdce  under  dmt  die  legislature  has  not  uflcn  found  ii 
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neceMuy  to  change  the  nilepreflcribedhy  allows  some  distiDction  in  this  respect 

the  courtsi.   In  fiict,  positive  Iain's  have  Urcn  The  i'uiMlamcntal  maxim  of  tiie  common 

amended  a  hundred  times,  by  the  legiala-  law,  in  the  uittTpretation  of  ettatutcis  or 

ture,  where  one  judicial  rule  has  been  in-  uociitive  lawts  is,  that  the  intention  of  tho 

terfered  with.    The  changes  which  have  h^gislature  is  to  lie  ibiiowed.    This  inten- 

been  wrought  in  tlie  fiibric  of  the  laws,  tjon  is  to  Ut  gathen^d  from  the  words,  the 

have  not  so  much  arisen  from  raiaapplica-  coutuxt,  the  subject  njuttiT,  tlic  efttrts  and 

tiou  of  principles  by  tlie  courts,  as  from  consequences,  and  the  spirit  or  n.^as«n  of 

the  new  state  of  society  having  rendered  the  law.    But  the  spirit  and  reason  are  tn 

tiie  old  institutions  and  kws  inexpedient  be  ascenained,  not  irom  vague  conjecmn', 

or    iuconvenient.      The    circumstances  but  from  tlie  motives    and  language  ap- 

whici)  have  been  thus  alhided  to,  have  parent  on  the  face  of  the  law.     1.  In  n'- 

introduced  a  general  and  setded  course  of  spect  to  wonls,  they  are  to  lie  undorstooil 

intei-preting  tlie  hiwa,  in  countries  govern-  in  their  orduuir}'  and  natuml  sense,  in 

(Hi  by  tlio  commou  law.    No  such  diing  is  tlieir  popular  meaning  and  ronimon  use, 

known,  in  our  jurisprudence,  as  a  philo-  without  a  strict  regard  to  graiiuiuitical  pro- 

K>]>hical,  or  historical,  or  practical  school  priety  or  nice  criucism.    But  the  onlina- 

of  interpretadon.     ^\nd  our  laws  are  not  ry  sense  may  he  dt'i>arted  from,  if  die  cxm- 

(•ubjoct  to  any  varieties  of  interpretation  text  or  connexion  clearly  retiuin*  it ;  and 

grounded  upon  the  present  predominance  then  such  a  sense  U'longin^  to  the  wonlh 

of  either  of  them.    Certain  maxims  were  is  to  be  adopted  as  best  suits  the  context, 

early  adopted,  and  diey  hove  never  been  2.  Agoin  :   terms    of   art  and  tecliuica! 

departed  fnim.    Supplementary  and  aux-  wonls  are  to  be  understood  in  the  sensr 

iliarymaximsof  interpretation  have  neces-  which  they  have  received  in  die  art  or 

sarily  been  introduced.    But,  when  once  science    to  which  diey   belong,     li.    If 

incorporated  into  die  system,  they  have  words  have  different  meanings,  and  an* 

been  deemed  conclusive  and  obUgator}'.  capable  of  a  wider  or  narrower  sense,  in 

The  sense  of  a  law  once  fixed  by  judicial  the  given  connexion,  that  is  to  be  adopted 

interpretation,  is  for  ever  deemed  its  tnic  which  best  suits  the  apparent  intendon  of 

and  only  sense.    Among  die  rules  of  in-  tiie  legislature,  from  the  scope  or  the  pro- 

terprctation  belonging  to  and  fixed  in  the  visions  of  the  law.    4.  And  diis  leads  us 

common  law,  we  sliall  enumerate  a  few,  to  remark,  diat  die  context  must  oflen  b(^ 

some  of  which,  indeed,  may  be  tnily  said  consulted,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  coii- 

to  belong  to  tlie  universal  elements  of  elusion,  as  to  the  intent  of  the  legislatun* 

radon(d  jurisprudence.    It  is,  perha{)S,  the  The  true  sense  in  which  particular  words 

exacmess    and    uniformity    with   which  are  used  in  a  particular  {wssage,  miiy  be 

they  are  applied,  by  our  judicial  tribunals,  oAeii  determined  by  comparing  it  with 

which  give  them  their  principal  value. —  odier  passages  and  sentences,  when  them 

Laws  may  be  divided  into  the  following  is  any  ambiguity,  or  intricacy,  or  doubt,  as 

classes :  declaratory  laws  ;  directory  laws ;  to  its  meaning.    5.  And  the  nrofcsst^l  ob- 

remcdial  laws ;  and  prohibitory  and  penal  jects  of  the  legislature  in  making  the  law 

laws.    Declaratory  laws,  except  so  tar  as  oflen  aflbnl  un  excellent  key  to  uiilo<'k  it.s 

they  operate  upon  future  rights,  are  not  meaning.      Hence  R'sort  is  oAmi  had  tn 

within  the  scope  of  the  legislative  power  the  preamble  of  a  statute,  which  UKiially 

in  die  United  States.   Our  legisUturcs  can  coiiuuns  the  modves  of  passing  it,  in  or- 

only  declare  what  die  law  shall  be,  not  der  to  exfilain  the    meaning,  esfHfially 

what  it  has  been,  or  is;  how  it  sliall  govern  when;  ambiguous  phrases  on;  ukmI.    <J. 

rights  in  future,  not  how  it  shall  act  u|)on  For  die  same  puqmsi*,  the  subjirt  mattir 

tiie  past.    Directory  laws  are  those  which  of  the  law  is  token  into  coiisideradon  ; 

Erescribe  niles  of  conduct,  or  limit  or  en-  for  dio  words  must  necessarily  be  under- 

irge  rights^  or  {xiiiit  out  modes  of  rein-  stood  to  have  n'ganl  thereto,  and  to  liave 

pdy.    I&media]  laws  arc  those  whose  ob-  a  larger  or  narrower  meaning,  according 

ject  it  is  to  redress  some  private  injury',  or  as  the  subject  matter  re(iuires.     It  cannot 

some  public  inconvenience.    Prohibitory  be  presumitl,  that  the  wonls  of  the  legi!*- 

ond  iienal  laws  are  those  which  forbid  lature  wvrv.  d(*signtMlly  ummI  in  a  manner 

certain  Uiings  to  be  done  or  omitted,  un-  repugnant  to  die  sidiji'ct  matter.    7.  Tfu- 

der  a  penalty,  or  vindiciitory    sanction,  effects   and   consequences  must  also  be 

In  die  nature  of  things,  tlieru  is  not  any  taken  into  consideration.    Jf  the  effeia^ 

inilisiicusable  reason  why  the  same  rule  ami  conseipiencesof  apartjculnrronstrur' 

shoufd  be  unifoniily  applied  in  die  inter-  tioii  would  \te  absuni,  and  appan'ittly  re 

pretation  vf  all  of  these  different  sorts  of  puguaiit  to  any  lej^lative  intention  c!f:dii  • 

laws.    We  shall  see  that  the  common  law  ciblc  from  the  ol»)ects  or  context  of  th«* 
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statute,  and  another  cozistruction  can  be  subject,  or  having  the  same  okgect,  are  lo 
adopted,  which  harmonizes  with  the  gen-  be  construed  toother  as  one  statute  ;  and 
eral  design,  the  latter  is  to  be  followed,  then  every  part  is  to  be  taken  into  oonnd- 
But  in  all  such  cases,  where  the  effects  eration.  12.  Another  rule  is,  to  construe 
and  consequences  are  regarded,  they  are  a  statute  as  a  whole,  so  as,  if  possible,  or 
not  permitted  to  destroy  the  legislative  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  nve  effect,  and 
enactment,  or  to  repeal  it,  but  simply  to  reasonable  effect,  to  eveiy  clause,  sentence, 
expound  it.  If,  therefore,  the  legi9lature  provision,  and  even  word.  Nothing  is  to 
has  clearly  expressed  its  will,  that  is  to  be  be  rejected,  as  void,  superfluous  or  insig- 
followed,  let  toe  effects  and  consequences  nificant,  if  a  proper  place  and  use  can  be 
be  what  they  may.  But  general  expres-  assigned  to  it.  13.  If  a  reservation  in  a 
sious,  and  loose  language,  arc  never  inter-  statute  be  utterly  repugnant  to  the  pur- 
preted  so  as  to  include  cases  which  man-  view  of  it,  the  reservation  is  to  be  rejecled ; 
ifestly  could  not  have  been  in  the  contem-  if  the  preamble  and  the  enactins  clauses 
plation  of  the  legislature.  8.  The  reason  are  different,  the  latter  are  to  be  followed, 
and  spirit  of  the  law  are  also  regarded ;  but  But  the  reservation  may  qualify  the  pur- 
this  is  always  in  subordination  to  the  view,  if  consistent  with  it,  and  tlie  pre- 
words,  and  not  to  control  the  natural  and  amble  control  the  generaUty  of  expies- 
iliir  interpretation  of  them.  In  short,  the  sion  of  the  enacting  clauses,  if  it  gives  a 
spirit  and  the  reason  ore  derived  princi-  complete  and  satisnictory  exposition  of 
pally  from  examining  the  whole  text,  and  the  apparent  legislative  intention.  14. 
not  a  single  passage ;  from  a  close  survey  The  common  law  is  also  regarded,  as  it 
of  all  the  other  means  of  interpretation,  stood  antecedentlv  to  the  statute,  not  only 
and  not  from  mere  private  reasoning  as  to  explain  terms,  but  to  point  out  the  na- 
to  what  a  wise  or  beneficent  legislature  ture  of  the  mischief  and  the  nature  of  the 
might  or  might  not  intend.  Cases,  in-  remedy,  and  thus  to  furnish  a  guide  to 
de^  may  readily  be  put,  which  are  so  assist  m  the  interpretation.  In  all  cases 
extreme,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  be-  of  a  doubtful  nature,  the  common  law  will 
lieve  tliat  any  rational  legislature  could  prevail,  and  the  statute  not  be  constru- 
intend  what  their  words  are  capable  of  ed  to  repeal  it.  15.  Hence,  where  a 
including.  But  these  cases  furnish  litde  remedy  is  g^ven  by  statute  for  a  particular 
(rroimd  for  practical  reasoning,  and  arc  case,  it  is  not  construed  to  extend  so  as 
exactly  of  that  class,  where,  from  tlic  gen-  to  alter  the  common  law  in  other  cascs^ 
erality  of  tho  words,  they  aro  capable  of  16.  Remedial  statutes  are  construed  lib- 
coiitruction  or  extension,  acconling  to  the  erally ;  that  is,  the  words  are  construed  in 
real  objects  of  tho  legislature.  These  ob-  tlieir  largest  sense,  so  far  as  the  context 
jecis  once  nsccnuined,  the  difficulty  vaji-  permits,  and  the  mischief  to  be  provided 
ishes.  This  natural,  and  sometimes  neces-  against  justifies.  By  remedial  statutes,  we 
sixry  limitation  upon  the  use  of  words  in  a  understand  tliose  whose  object  is  to  re- 
law,  we  often  call  construing  them  by  dress  grievances,  and  injuries  to  persons, 
their  eqiiiiy.  In  reality,  notliing  more  is  or  personal  rights  and  property,  in  civil 
meant,  than  that  they  are  constnied  in  cstms.  Thus,  statutes  made  to  suppress 
tlieir  mildest,  and  not  in  their  harshest  frauds,  to  prevent  nuisances,  to  secure  the 
sense,  it  l>eing  open  to  adopt  either.  9.  enjoyment  of  private  rights,  are  deemed 
For  the  same  purpose,  in  the  common  remedial.  17.  So  statutes  are  to  be  con- 
law,  regard  is  often  had  to  antecedent  and  strued  hberally  which  concern  the  public, 
subsequent  statutes  u|K)n  the  same  sub-  good ;  such  as  statutes  for  the  advance- 
ject ;  for,  being  in  pari  materia,  it  is  nat-  ment  of  ieaniing,  for  the  maintenance  of 
unil  to  suppose,  that  the  legislature  had  religion,  for  tlie  support  of  the  poor,  for 
them  all  in  their  view  in  the  last  enact-  tlie  instituuon  of  charities.  18.  Thegen- 
ment,  and  that  the  sense  which  iK'^t  eral  nde  is,  that  the  sovereign  or  govem- 
harnioni/es  with  the  whole,  is  the  true  ment  is  not  included  within  ilie  puniew 
sense.  10.  For  the  like  reason,  wonls  of  the  general  words  of  a  statute,  unless 
and  phrases  in  a  stiitute,  the  meaning  of  named.  Thus,  a  statute  res}x)cting  all 
which  has  Ixjon  ascertJiined  (especially  in  iKJrsons  generally,  is  understood  not  to  in- 
a  statute  on  the  same  subject),  are,  when  elude  the  king.  He  must  be  specially 
used  in  a  sul)sequcnt  statute,  presumed  to  named.      But,   nevertheless,    in    statute* 


last  rules,  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  common    tion.    19.  On  the  other  hand,  pcnafscat- 
law,  that  all  the  statutes  upon  tiie  same    utcs,  and  statutes  for  the  punishment  of 
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crimes,  arc  always  construed  strictly. —  not  so  much  to  create  systems  of  laws,  as 
The  words  are  coDStru^d  most  favorably  to  supply  defects,  and  cure  nuschiefi  in 
for  the  citizens  and  subjects.  If  they  ad-  the  systems  ah^y  existing.  The  quea- 
niit  of  tM^'o  senses,  each  of  which  may  tion  is  often  discussed  in  our  day,  how  far 
well  satisfy  the  intention  of  the  legisla-  it  is  practicable  to  give  a  comphnc  system 
tuns  tliat  construction  is  always  adopted  of  poidtive  law,  or  a  complete  code  of 
which  is  inoi<t  lenient  No  case  is  ever  direct  legislation.  And,  if  practiciible,  the 
punishable,  which  is  not  completely  with-  further  question  arises,  how  fiur  it  is  de- 
in  the  words  of  tlie  statute,  whatever  niu}'  sirable,  or  founded  in  sound  policy, 
be  its  enormity.  No  language  is  ever  These  questions  have  been  die  subject  of 
strained  to  impute  guilt.  If  the  wonlsare  ardent  controversy  among  the  ovilianM 
doubtful,  tiiat  is  a  defence  to  the  accused ;  and  jurists  of  the  continent  of  EuroiK*, 
and  he  is  entitled,  in  such  a  case,  to  the  Hving  under  the  civil  law  ;  and,  as  may 
most  narrow  exposition  of  the  tenns.  well  be  supposed,  different  sides  have 
This  nde  pen'ades  the  whole  criminal  ju-  bcien  taken  by  men  of  distinguislied  abil- 
risprudeuce  of  the  common  law,  and  is  ity  and  learning ;  and  the  controversy  is, 
never  departed  from  under  any  circum-  and  probably  for  a  long  period  will  be, 
stances.  It  is  the  great  leading  principle  pursued  with  great  animation  and  powen 
of  that  jurisprudence,  that  men  are  not  to  of  reasoning.  In  the  countries  governed 
be  entangled  in  the  guilt  of  crimes  upon  by  tlie  common  law,  and  especially  in 
ambiguous  ex])ressi()ns.  But  it  is  not  to  England  and  the  U.  States,  the  same  qucb- 
be  miderstood,  that  the  statute  is  to  be  tions  have  of  late  been  matter  of  wide 
construed  so  as  to  evade  its  fair  opera-  discussion  among  the  legid  profession,  at* 
tion.  It  is  to  huvc  a  reasonable  cxposi-  well  as  among  statesmen,  and  a  great 
tion,  according  to  its  tcmis ;  and,  thougli  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  exhibited  on 
pc-nal,  it  is  not  to  be  deemed  odious.  SO.  the  subject  It  will  be  our  object,  in  the 
JPrivate  statutes,  also,  genendly  receive  a  sequel  of  these  remarks,  to  put  the  reader 
strict  construction  ;  for  they  arc  passed  at  in  possession  of  some  of  the  main  groimda 
the  suggestion  of  the  party  interested,  and  of  the  controversy.  The  legislation  of 
arc  suppose<l  to  use  his  language.  21.  Stat-  no  country,  probably,  ever  gave  origin  to 
iit(?s  conferring  a  new  jurisaictiou,  and,  its  whole  bouy  of  laws.  In  the  verv  fbr- 
e«pecially,  a  summary  jurisdiction  contra-  mation  of  soi^iety,  the  principles  of  nat- 
ry  to  the  genend  coukc  of  the  common  ural  justice,  and  the  obligations  of  good 
law,  are  construed  strictly.  Tliey  arc  faith,  must  have  been  recognised  before 
deemed  to  be  in  derogation  of  the  com-  any  common  legishituro  was  acknowledg- 
mon  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  ed.  Debts  were  contracted,  oblieations 
imder  tlie  common  law,  and  arc  on  that  created,  property,  especially  pereoiuu  prop- 
account  jealously  expounded.  There  ore  erty,  acquired,  and  lands  cultivated,  before 
many  other  ndes,  of  a  more  special  char-  any  positive  ndes  were  fixed,  as  to  the 
octer,  for  the  construction  of  statutes,  rights  of  possession  and  enjoyment  grow - 
which  the  extreme  solicitude  of  die  com-  ing  out  of  them.  The  first  rudiments  of 
mon  law  to  introduce  certainty,  and  to  jurisprudence  resulted  from  general  con- 
limit  the  discretion  of  judges,  has  iucor-  sent  or  acquiescence  ;  and  wlien  legisla- 
porated  into  its  maxims.  But  they  are  tion  began  to  act  upon  it,  it  was  rather  to 
too  nwnerous  to  be  dwelt  uix>n  in  tliis  confinn,  alter,  oruddto,  than  tosu)M*rBede, 
place.  They  oil,  however,  point  to  one  the  primitive  principles  adopted  into  it. 
great  object — certainty  and  uuifbnnity  of  We,  in  fact,  know  of  no  nation,  or,  at 
interpretation  ;  and  no  court  would  now  least,  of  no  civilized  nation,  whose  histo- 
be  bold  enouffli,  or  rash  enough,  to  gain-  ry  has  reached  us,  in  which  a  {tositive 
Kay  or  discredit  them.  On  the  contrary,  system  of  laii-s  for  the  exigiMicies  of  the 
it  18  the  pride  of  our  judicial  tribunals  con-  whole  society  was  coeval  with  its  oricin ; 
stantly  to  resort  to  them  for  the  purpose  and  it  would  bo  astonisliiug  if  such  a 
of  regulating  die  necessary  exercise  of  nation  could  be  found.  Nations,  in  theh' 
discretion  in  construing  new  enactments,  origin,  are  usually  barbarous  or  rude  in 
The  legislative  power  of  a  government  is  their  habits,  customs  un<1  occufMtions. 
geDeraily  coextensive  with  itt)  sovereignty ;  They  arc  scanty  in  population  and  re- 
ond  therefore  embraces  everj*  thing  which  sourci^  and  have  neither  the  leisiutj,  noi 
reispects  the  concerns  of  the  society.  But  the  inclination,  nor  the  knowledge,  to  pro- 
it  in  in  fact  employed,  if  not  universally,  at  vide  systems  for  future  use,  suited  to 
least  generally,  in  mere  acts  of  amend-  the  growmg  wants  of  society,  or  to  their 
mont  and  supplement  to  the  existinfif  lavi-s  own  future  advancement  m  the  artK 
and  iii8titutk)ns.    Its  office  is  ordinarily  A  few  poaitive  rules  suffice,  for  the  pros- 
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ent,  to  govern  them  in  their  most  pressing  of  the  learned  and  the  wise.    Those  codes 
concerns ;  and  the  rest  are  left  to  be  dis-  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  are 
posed  of  according  to  the  habits  and  man-  manifestly  of  this  sort.     The  instttutesi, 
ners  of  the  peopfe.    Habits  soon  become  and  pandects,  and  code  of  Justinian,  weIt^ 
customs ;  customs  soon  become  rules ;  made  in  the  latter  ages  of  Roman  gnn- 
and  rules  soon  fasten  themselves  as  firmly  deur — ^nay,  when  it  was  far  on  the  decfine, 
upon  the  existing  institutions,  as  if  they  ---not  by  instituting  a  new  Efystem,  but  by 
were  positive  ordinances.    Wherever  we  embodying  the  maxims,  and  rules,  and 
trace  positive  hiws,  in  the  early  stages  of  principles,  which  the  ablest  jurists  had  col- 
society,  they  are  few,  and  not  of  any  wide  tected  in  difierent  ages,  and  from  all  the  va- 
extent;   directions  for  special  concerns,  rious  lights  of  reason,  and  juridical  dedsioci, 
rather  than  comprehensive  regulations  for  and  eeneral  experience.    No  man  imag- 
the  universal  acljustinent  of  rights.     No  ines  Siat  Rome,  in  her  early  history,  was 
man  can  pretend  that,  in  Asia,  any  such  capableofpromulgatinff,  or  of  acting  upon, 
universal  rules  were  established  by  posi-  such  a  system.    And  this  system,  large  as 
tive  legislation,  at  the  origin  of  the  great  it  was,  has  no  pretension  to  be  deemed 
nations   by  which  it  is  peopled.     The  complete,  even  for  Rome  itself.    It  lefl  an 
instructions  of  Moses,  as  promulgated  by  infinite  number  of  human  concerns  unde- 
divine  authority,  for  the  government  of  the  cided  by  its  text,  which  were,  of  course,  to 
Jews,  are  not  (as  every  one  perceives)  de-  be  submitted  to  judicial  deciaon,  and  to 
signed  for  every  possible  exigency  of  con-  receive  the  judgment  of  the  wise  men, 
tract,  or  right,  or  mjury,  or  duty,  arising  in  who  should  be  called,  from  time  to  time, 
the  course  of  the  busmess  and  history  of  to  declare  the  law  ex  aquo  et  bono.    It 
that  wonderful  people.    They  are  rather  may  indeed  be  assumed,  as  a  general 
positive  precepts,  adapted  to  great  ooca-  truth,  that  the  body  of  every  system  of 
sions,  ana  to  ^vem  those  concerns  which  law  which  has  hitherto  governed  human 
respected  their  wants,  their  spiritual  ad-  societv,  had  its  origin  as  customary  law; 
vancement,  and  tiieir  duties  as  the  chosen  and  if  it  has  ever  assumed  the  form  of 
people  of  God.     The  Greeks  are  not  positive  legislation,  it  has  been  to  give  it 
known  to  us,  in  their  early  or  later  history,  greater  sanctity  and  extent,  as  well  as 
as  having  had  a  code  of  universal  ex-  greater  uniformity  of  operation.    This  is 
tent    The  Romans,  in  their  early  history,  certainly  true  in  respect  to  the  common 
had  few  positive  laws ;  and  those  seem  to  law.     That  system,  as  administered  in 
have  been  borrowed  from  other  sources.  England  and  the  U.  States,  is,  as  com- 
We  oflen,  indeed,  see  it  stated,  that  the  pared  with  the  positive  code,  or  statutes, 
common  law  of  Englund  was  originally  of  an  immeasurably  wider  extent,  both  in 
formed  from  statutes  now  obsolete  and  its  principles  and  its  practical  operation, 
unknown.    But  this  assertion  is  wholly  A  man  may  live  a  century,  and  feel  (corn- 
gratuitous.    There  is  no  reason  to  sup-  paratively  speaking)  but  in  few  instances 
pose    tliat,  in    the   eariy  history  of  its  the  operation  of  statutes,  either  as  to  hb^ 
jurisprudence,  more    was   done   than  is  rights  or  duties;  but  the  common  law 
usual  in  other  nations,  at  the  same  period  surrounds  him,  on  every  side,  like  tho 
of  tiieir  progress,  such  as  tiie  promul^ting  atmosphere  which  he  breathes.    Retum- 
of  some  leading  regulations,  or  the  form-  ing,  then,  to  the  question  before  stated,  ii 
ing  of  some  great  institutions  for  the  secu-  may  \yo  inquired,  whether  it  be  practicable, 
rity  of  the  public.    In  fact,  a  great  i)ortion  in  a  refined  and  civilized  state  of  societ), 
of  the  English  common  law  is  of  modem  to  introduce  a  positive  code,  which  shall 
growth,  and  can  be  traced  distinctly  to  regulate  all  its  concerns.    That  such  a 
sources  independent  of  legislation.    The  co<le  could  be  formed  in  a  rude  or  barba- 
coninie|Tial  law  of  England  is  not  two  rous  age,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  all  their 
centuries  old,  and  scarcely  owc«  any  thing  future  wants  and  growth,  in  passing  from 
important  to  jiositive  legislation.     In  truth,  barbarism  to  refinement,  seems  absolutely 
tiie  fonnation  ofcodes,  or  sjstemsofgen-  incredible.    That  it  could  be  formed  in 
eral  law,  for  the  government  of  a  people,  a  refined  age,  when  learning,  and  large 
and  adapted  to  their  wants,  is  a  business  experience,  and  enlightened  viewsi,  and  a 
which  takes  place  only  in  advanced  stages  sagacious  forecast,  might  guide  the  judg- 
of  society,  when  knowledge  is  consider-  mentsof  the  legislature,  is  the  point  before 
ably  difi'used,  and   legislators    have   tho  us.    In  the  firat  place,  it  has  never  yet 
means  of  ascertaining  the  best  principles  been  done  by  any  people,  in  any  age.    The 
of  policy  and  the  best  rules  for  justice,  not  two  most  illustrious  instances  of  codifica- 
by  mere  speculation  and  theory,  but  by  tion  are   that  of  Justinian  and   that  of 
the  results  of  experience,  and  the  reasoning  Napoleon.    Neither  of  these  purpofts  to 
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be  a  comiriete  system  of  laws  and  princi-  rights  or  the  wishes  of  society,  should  sdU 
pies,  supeiaediDg  all  othen,  and  sbolishing  govern  it.    What  would  this  be,  but  to 
all  others.    As  far  as  they  go,  they  pur-  provide  a  bad  code  for  human  concenuL 
port  to  hiy  down  positive  rules  to  guide  which  it  could  not  measure  or  manage? 
the  judgment  of  aU  tribunals,  in  cases  From  these  considerations,  we  may  as- 
within  them.    But  other  cases  are  left  to  surne  it  as  a  concession  granted  on  all 
be  decided  as  they  may  arise,  upon  such  sides,  that  a  perfect  code,  to  regulate  all 
principles  as  are  u>plicable  from  analogy,  present,  and,  a  fortiori,  ail  future  concerns 
from  reasoning,  from  justice,  from  3ie  of  any  civilized  society,  by  positive  rules, 
customary  law,  or  from  judicial  discretion,  applicable  to  them,  is  morally  impossible. 
A  positive  prohibiuon  to  decide  in  cases  The  only  real  question  is,  whether  a  posi- 
not  provided  for  by  these  codes,  is  not  tive  code  can  be  provided,  adequate,  in  a 
contained  in  either.    But  is  it  possible  to  general  sense,  to  the  present  known  wants 
foresee,  or  to  provide  beforehand,  for  all  of  society.    That  codes  may  be  formed, 
such  cases  ?  Society  is  ever  vailing  in  its  more  or  less  comprehensive,  to  regulate 
occupations  and  concerns,  in  its  objects  many  or  few  concerns,  to  supply  defects, 
and  its  pursuits,   in  its  institutions,   its  or  to  give  symmetry  and  order  to  the  kw 
pleasures,  its  inventions,  its  intelligence,  on  particular  subjects,  cannot  be  doubted, 
and,  in  short,  in  innumerable  relations  and  It  has  been  often  done.    Perhaps  no  civil- 
diversities  of  measures  and  means.    How  ized  nation  has  ever  existed,  in  which 
ifl  it  possible  to  foresee,  or  to  limit,  these  there  was  not,  at  the  same  time,  a  written 
relations  or  diversidcs  ?   How  is  it  possible,  and  an  unwritten  law,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
especially  in  free  governments,  to  reduce  rule  of  positive  institution  and  a  rule  of 
all  human  acts  to  the  same  positive  ele-  customary  law.    All  special  decrees  and 
ments  ?    to  prevent  contracts,  and  obli-  ordinances  of  the  sovereign  power  are  of 
gations,  and  rights,  and  equides,  and  inju-  the  former  kind.    Many  subjects  are  of 
ries,  and  duties,  from  becoming  mixed  such  a  nature  as  to  require  some  positive 
up  in  an  infinite  series  of  permutations  rule,  seeing  that  natural  law  cannot  ^x 
and  combinadons?    Until    it   has   been  them  upon  an^  invariable  basis.    For  ex- 
ascertained  what  are  the  utmost  limits  of  ample,  tliere  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
human  relations,  and  those  limits,  with  all  things  by  which  wo  can  say,  that  land 
their  intermediate  details,  can  be  cleariy  ^al^  in  all  possible  states  of  society,  de- 
defined,  in  eveiy  shade  of  difference,  how  scend  to  the  possesBor's  heirs,  or  who 
can  any  ifystem  of  laws  be  adequate  to  those  heirs  shall  be ;  that  he  shall  have  a 
provide  for,  or  to  guard  them,  or  to  fix  the  right  to  dispose  of  them  by  testament  or 
rights  growing  out  of  them?    To  suppose  deed,  and  how  that  testament  or  deed 
tlMt  man  is  capable  of  all  this,  is  to  sup-  shall  be  evidenced ;  whether  bills  of  ex- 
pose that  he  is  omniscient,  all-wise,  and  change  and  promissory  notes  shall  be  ne- 
aD-powerful ;  that  he  is  perfect,  or  that  he  ^doblo  or  not,  and  to  what  extent  bind- 
can  attain  perfection ;  that  he  can  see  all  mg  upon  the  parties.    These  subjects,  in 
the  future  in  the  past,  and  diat  the  past  is  the  origin  of^  a  society,  must  eiUier  be 
present  to  him  in  all  its  rehitions.    The  ])OsiUveTy  provided  for,  or  no  rights  can 
statement  of  such  a  proposition  carries  exist  (strictiy  speaking)  until  they  have 
with  it  its  own  refutation.     While  man  become,  by  usage,  fixed  in  a  particular 
remains  as  he  is,  his  powers,  and  capaci-  form.    But  most  nations,  with  whose  his- 
ties,  and  acts,  must  forever  be  imperfect  tory  we  are  acquainted,  have  had  many 
But  it  may  be  said,  that  a  positive  code  positive  laws.    And  to  suit  their  institu- 
may  be  framed,  and  a  declaration  made  tions  to  the  exigencies  of  society,  in  all  its 
that  it  shall  be  deemed  the  sole  guide  and  changes,  there  must   be    ordinances   to 
rule,  and  that  all  other  rules  shall  be  change  the  okl  and  to  frame  new  rules, 
prohibited.    Certainly  this  may  be  done.  In  ancient  Rome,  in  the  modem  govern- 
But  the  efiect  of  this  would  be,  not  to  ments  of  continental  Eurooe,  and  espe- 
form  a  perfect  code  for  all  the  future  exi-  cially  in  France  and  in  England,  ffroat 
gencies  of  socie^ ;  but  to  declare  that  alterations  have,  firom  time  to  time,  Been 
whatever  was  left  unprovided  for  m  the  made    in  the  existing   system  of  laws, 
code,  should  be  neither  matter  of  right  nor  Fundamental  laws  liave  been  abrogated  ; 
wrong.    It  would  be  to  declare,  that,  as  amendatory  provisions  have  been  estab- 
to  aU  otlier  transactions,  now  and  hercaf-  lished ;  existing  rules  )ia\'e  been  method- 
ter,  society  shouki  be  utterly  kiwless ;  and,  ized,  confirmed,  expkuned,  and  limited ; 
fif  course,  it  would  be  to  declare,  that  a  and  new  rules  prescribed  for  new  cases, 
system   confessedly   imperfect,  and    not  The  ordinances  of  Louis  XIV,  of  1673 
meetiiig  the   wants  or  exigencies^  the  and  1681,  on  the  subject  of  maritime  and 
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oommercial  affiiirs,  aro  striking  instanoes  the  age.    They  maintaiD,  also,  that  codes 
of  this  sort.    The  abolition  of  feudal  ten-f  are  unnecessary ;  for,  so  far  as  there  is  any 
ures ;  the  regulation  of  uses  and  charities ;  rule,  it  is  already  known  in  the  common 
the  allowance  of  last  wills  and  testaments,  law ;  and  positive  legislation  caimot  make 
made  in  a  prescribed  mode ;  the  provis-  it  more  so.    It  is  added  (and  it  is  tnie), 
ions  to  suppress  frauds,  in  the  statute  of  that  lawi8graduallyformed,and  must  difier 
finauds;  the  registration  of  conveyances  of  in  difierent  ages,  according  to  the  dif- 
lands;   the   negotiability   of  proinissoiy  ferent    circumstances   of   society;    that 
notes ;  and,  idbove  all,  the  positive  enact-  it  must  be  varied  according  to  tlie  prog- 
ments,  various  and  almost  innumerable,  ress  or  regress  of  a  nation ;  that  it  can 
in  the  criminal  code,  are  illustrations  of  rarely    seme  comprehensive  principles ; 
the  same  fiust,  in  the  history  of  English  and  must,  by  degrees,  thread   its  way 
legislation.    All  these  statutes  fiimished,  through  the  intricacies  of  human  actions'; 
to  a  limited  extent,  a  code  on  the  particu-  and  that  an  inflexible  rule  might  work 
lar  subject    And  we  have  recently  seen,  quite  as  much  mischief  as  none  at  ell ; 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  criminal  laVs  that  no  legislature  can  make  a  system  half  so 
of  England  into  a  few  statutes,  under  the  just,  or  perfect,  or  harmonious,  both  from 
auspices  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  a  striking  want  of  time,  and  experience,  and  oppor- 
instance  of  substantive  codification  of  the  tunity  of  knowledge,  as  judges,  who  are 
criminal  law  of  England,  in  many  of  its  successively  called  to  administer  justice, 
mo^  important  provisions.    But  tiic  ob-  and  gather  light  from  the  wisdom  of  their 
jections  oflen  urged  against  codes,  are  not  predecessors.     Most,  if  not  all,  of  those 
meant  to  be  applied  to  legislation  of  tiiis  suggestions,  may  be  admitted  to  be  correct, 
sort,  but  to  systems,  which  are  proinul-  and  yet  they  do  not  settie  the  controvcrey. 
gated  for  the  government  of  the  great  con-  In  the  first  place,  the  objectors  must  ad- 
eems of  nations,  in  all  their  various  de-  mit,  that,  under  the  common  law,  there 
partments  and  interests.     How  far  tliis  are  positive  statutes,  which  regulate  many 
can  be  done,  has  been  a  matter  of  consid-  great  concerns  and  rights  of  the  countries 
erable  theoretical  discussion.     But   the  governed  by  it.    The  descent  and  disiri- 
question  has  been  practically  answered  bution  of  real  estates,  the  making  of  last 
by  the  celebrity  of  several  positive  codes,  wills  and  testaments,  the  forms  and  cerr- 
And  among  those  whose    success   and  monies  attendant  upon  conveyances  of 
wisdom    have  been  most  generally  ac-  real  estate,  to  say  nothing  of  other  impor- 
knowledged,  are  the  code  of  Justinian  and  tant  subjects,  are,  in  every  one  of  the  U. 
the  code  of  Napoleon.    That  either  of  States,  provided  for  by  positive  statutes, 
them  furnishes  com)>lotc  rules  for  all  the  Here  we  have  a  rule,  which  is  absolute 
concerns  of  society,  or  excludes  the  ne-  and  inflexible.    To  say  that,  if  f<>und  in- 
ccssity  of  judicial  int(Tpretatiou,  or  posi-  convenient,  it  amy  be  altered,  so  ns  to  suit 
tive  legislatiou,  cannot  be  affirmed.    That  the  future  uiterests  of  the  {uulicular  state, 
iioch  of  them  covers  a  vast  inase  of  the  is,  in  effect,  no  argument  at  all ;  for  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  society,  and  fixes,  same  may  be  said  as  to  any  provision  of  a 
positively    and    clearly,    a    great    many  systematic  code.    No  code  is  supposed  to 
wrongs  and  rights,  and  points  out  the  be  imalterable.    Again,  if  it  be  said,  that 
proper  redress,  in  cases  where  rights  are  the  legislature  may,  and  often  does,  in  an 
to  be  vindicated   and  wrongs  repressed,  early  stage  of  society,  fix  gn»at  principles 
caimot  well  be  denie^l.    The  question,  and  institutions,  and  tijen  leaves  the  re?t 
then,  is  fairly  presented,  how  far  codes  of  to  judicial  (iecisions,  and  thereby  shows 
this  sort  (the  only  ones  wliich,  in  the  ac-  its  wisdom,  the  true  answer  is,  that  the 
tual  state  of  society,  are  moraJly  possible)  same  reasoning  applies  to  all  codes,  how- 
are  desirable,  and  founded  in  sound  poUcy.  ever  extensive,  if  they  leave  the  judicial 
It  is  hero,  that  die  advocates  and  the  tribunals  at  liberty  to  decide  uix)n  nrw 
opponcnts  of  codes,  under  the  jurispru-  cases,  not  governed  by,  or  necessarily  in- 
dence  of  the  common  law,  meet  on  de-  eluded  in,  the  tenns  of  the  cwle.     5So  for 
Imtablo  ground.     The  lovers  of  ancient  as  the  legislature  has  laid  down  principles 
institutions,  of  existing  laws,  of  customary  (whetlier  more  or  less  extensive  is  or  no 
principk"!S,  op[xxse  cmles  as  inconvenient  consequence),  these  govern ;  l)eyond  them, 
and  unnecessary.     Thev  hold  them  to  be  all  is  left  as  before.     Again,  tlie  common 
inconvenient,  because  they  fix  a  stubborn  law  is  itself,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  s\-stein  of 
rule,    which    shall  govern  future,  csaes,  rules.     These  rules  are  fixed,  certain,  and 
instead  of  leavuig  them  open  to  the  free  invariable,  as  to  all  cases  falhn;?  'within 
operations  of  the  common  kw,  which  them.    They  are  quite  as  un3rielding  as 
adapts  itself  to  all  the  circumstances  of  any  code  can  be.    When  the  commoa 
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declared  tiiat  tlic  cklest  son  ffhall  to  be  impolitic  to  act  upon  a  rule,  the 

K>lo  heir,  and  that  tlic  half-blood  etifccts  of  which  might  immediately,  or 

inherit,  a  court  has  no  more  lib*  in  futu]x>,  press  unequally  and  injuriously 

depart  from   these  ruieei,   or  to  ujKin  diffen^nt  interests  in  society  ?  Again, 

>  apply  them  to  any  case  falling  it  is  said  to  ba  unnecossary  to  reduce;  the 

leni,  upon  any  notion  of  bardship,  ndes  of  the  common  law  to  a  code,  for 

veuii'uce,  or  ill  adaptation  to  the  tliey  are  as  certain  now  as  they  would  be 

?s  of  society,  than  it  haa  a  right  to  in  a  positive  code.    They  arc  even  more 

a  last  will  and  testament  shall  I)o  so,  liecauRe  th<'  legislature  cannot  be  pre- 

uugh  not  executed  aixonling  to  sumed  able  to  lay  down  a  positive  rule^ 

lut^ments  of  a  statute.    In  each  with  all  the  limitations  and  quaJifications 

s  bound,  and  bound  to  the  same  of  the  common  law.    Now,  lK)th  of  tliesc 

If  the  question  were,  whether  a  suggestions  ailmitof  a  satisfactory  answer. 

;ode  should  contain  a  clause  pro-  If  the  rule  exists,  and  has  certainty  in  t}jc 

courts  of  justice  from  deciding  common  law,  it  can  l)e  stated.    If  there 

es  not  within  tlie  pur\'iew  of  the  are  any  known  exceptions,  limitations  and 

rc  might  l)e  much  to  ui^i^e  against  qualifications,  ujion  a  rule,  tliose  also  can 

;y  and  reasonableness  of  such  a  bo  stated.    If  nothing  Ix'vond  a  particular 

:iut  it  would  furnish  no  objection  limit  is  known,  then  legislation  can,  at 

parts  of  th(^  code.    The  only  least,  go  to  that  liiniL    And  as  to  all  other 

itli  referiMice  to  a  cckIc,  which,  cases,  the  same  uncertainty  exists,  both  at 

is  aspect,  woidd  deserve  consider-  common  law  and  in  legislation.    The  dif^ 

how  far  it  would  be  desirable  to  ficulty  of  the  argument  consists  in  assum- 

!br  cases  which  may  be  fores(?en,  ing,  that,  liecause  the  legislature  has  prc- 

!  not,  as  yet,  actually  been  sub-  S4*ril)etl  the  same  rule  as  the  common  law, 

)  legislative  decision.      On   one  the  courts  are  thereby  prohibited  from 

lav  bi?  said,  that  it  would  be  Ixjst  doing  what  tliey  i>osses8ed  the  power  to 

all  such  cases  to  be  decided,  as  do  l)efbre,  in  the  alisence  of  any  nde,  viz. 

p,  uiK)n  the  H'sult  of  human  ex-  to  find  out  what  is  the  rule  that  ought  to 

and  huuiim  judgment,  then  acting  ^vem.    Now,  the  legislature  may  as  well 

the  cinMimstances.    On  the  other  leave  this  power  in  the  courts,  afler  a  code, 

may  be  said,  that  it  is  Itettor  to  as  the  conunon  law ;  and  it  will  he  best, 

;(Hl,pn.*sent  nde,  to  avoid  litigation,  unless  there  is  a  ]M)sitive  (irohibition  to  the 

eritinfutun^,ifunc'X|K.»ctedincon-  contrar)'.    The  other  part  of  the  suggeg- 

s  should  (inm\    The  n*asoning  on  tion  applies  only  to  the  point,  whether  the 

e  is  sound,  when  applied  to  })ar-  (rode  is  well  or  ill  formed  by  the  legisla- 

t«M's.    (.)n  each  side,  it  admits  of  ture.     [f  liadly  fonne4l,  it  will,  of  course, 

,  when  ajiplied  to  all  cases.     It  l)e  ])roporti(mally  bad ;  but  that  furnishes 

1m 'St,  in  many  cases,  to  h^ave  the  no  objt^ction  to  a  code,  but  to  the  tnode  in 

c^  made,  wh(*n  the  cilso  arises  in  which  it  is  executed.     Then,  again,  as  to 

jontroversy.     bi  others,  it  may  be  I  he  sugg«^tion  that  it  is  unnoc<rssary,  be- 

r  to  establish  a  present  rule,  to  caus«;  the  rule  already  exists  in  the  com- 

restiut  doubt,  or  fix  a  limit  to  what  mon  law,    and    has  certainty:    to    this 

ncertaiii.    Take  the  case  of  a  bill  several   answers  may  be  given.    In  the 

ange,  or  promissory'  note ;    and  first  place,  if  it  be  conceded,  that  there  is 

the  question  were,  at  what  time  entire  certainly  in  the  rule,  at  common 

of  jMiyment    nhould    be    made,  law,  there  can  l)e  no  harm  in  making  the 

was  jMiyable  pn  time,  and  no  nile  rule  positive.     It  may  do  good ;  for  it  will 

and  yet  there  was  an  iimnensc  iustnictmany,  in  and  out  of  tJie  profession, 

jf  pro])erty  dependent  upon  hav-  in  respect  in  their  rights  and  duty,  w  ho 

cecl,  wiiform  rule ;  and,  until  so  are  now  sadly  ignorant  of  both,  or  are 

lere  must  be  endless  litigation,  liable  to  l>e   misled    by   tlnrir  ini^)erfect 

•  one  doubt  of  the  l)enefit  of  a  inquiries,  or  their  limited  sources  of  infor- 

h  as  is  now  fixed  in  the  commer-  mation.     Kvery  man  may  be  able  to  pe- 

of  our  countrj',  for  the  puri)ose  ruse  a  concise  text ;  biit  everj-*  man  may 

Ing  certainty,  viz.  that  i»ayment  not  have  leisure  or  ability  to  study  a  volu- 

demanded  on  the  day  on  which  minous  commentary.    Besides,  even  in 

es  due.    On  the  other  hand,  sup-  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  tlie  common 

were  now  proposed  to  make  a  law,  many  of  them  He  scattered  in  difler- 

ng  what  should  bo  the  rate  of  ent  cases,  and  many  of  diem  are  not  so 

1  all  future  times,  in  all  private  clear  as  not  to  admit  of  different  Intcrpre- 

nents ;  would  it  not,  at  once,  occur  tations,  by  minds  of  different  learning  and 
II.                50 
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ability.  Even  lawyers  of  great  research  approachiDg  towards  a  conflict  ?  The 
and  accuracy,  especially  where  the  doc-  rule  is  here  confessedly  uncertain.  AVhy 
trine,  though  on  the  whole  clear,  is  matter  should  not  the  legislature  interfere,  io 
of  deduction  and  inference,  may  not,  at  such  a  case,  and  fix  a  rule,  such  as,  on  the 
once,  come  to  the  correct  conclusion  ;  and  whole,  stands  upon  the  better  reasoning, 
others  of  less  learning  and  ability  may  and  the  general  analogies  of  the  law  ?  Id 
plunge  into  serious  errors.  Now,  it  would  point  of  fact,  this  is  often  done.  Declara- 
be  no  small  gain  to  have  a  positive  text,  tory  laws,  in  form,  are  unusual  among  uh; 
which  should  give,  in  such  cases,  the  true  but  laws  to  dear  doubts  and  difficulties 
rule,  instead  of  leaving  it  open  to  con-  are  very  common.  Such  interfereoGcs 
jecture  and  inference  by  feeble  minds,  ought,  doubtless,  to  be  made  with  caution 
Again,  there  are  many  subjects  of  great  and  prudence,  and  ^reat  deliberation, 
intricacy  and  complexity,  which  can  be  But  this  furnishes  no  just  objection  to  t 
fully  mastered  only  by  very  able  minds,  reasonable  exercise  of  the  power.  Bat  in 
resting,  as  they  do,  upon  nice,  and,  some-  the  practice  under  the  common  law,  there 
times,  upon  technical  reasonings,  not  seen  is  a  still  stronger  ground  for  intcrferencf. 
by  the  common  reader.  In  such  cases.  In  the  firet  place,  what  the  common  law  is, 
the  text  may  admit  of  very  exact  statement,  is  always  open  to  question ;  and  if  authori- 
but  the  commentaries  necessary  to  deduce  ties  are  suggested  on  either  side,  it  is  oom- 
it,  may  be  exceedingly  elaborate.  The  mon  enough  to  find  the  rule  deduced 
demonstration,  or  last  result,  may  be  clear,  from  them,  doubted,  denied,  or  expkined 
but  the  steps  in  arriving  at  it,  exceedingly  away,  by  parties  in  an  oppoeite  intereM. 
perplexed  and  embarrassing.  It  may  re-  Courts  are  bound  to  hear  as  well  as  to 
quire  an  analysis  by  the  greatest  minds  to  decide ;  and  although  a  court  may  think 
demonstrate  ;  but,  when  once  announced,  the  rule  of  the  common  law  clear,  from 
it  may  be  understood  by  tlie  most  com-  their  own  prior  researches  and  reasoning, 
mon  minds.  For  instance,  the  subject  of  it  will  rarely  feel  at  liberty  to  stop  emineDt 
contingent  remainders  and  executory  de-  counsel,  when  they  deny  the  rule,  or  seek 
vises  is  of  uncommon  complexity  in  the  to  overthrow  the  authorities  aiidreasoiiings 
common  law,  and  many  a  lawyer  may  by  which  it  is  supported.  The  spirit  of 
read  Mr.  Feame's  admirable  treatise  on  our  tribunals,  and  the  anxious  desire,  not 
the  subject,  without  feeling  competent  to  only  to  do,  but  to  appear  to  do  justicef 
expound  all  its  doctrines.  And  yet,  put  lead  to  a  vast  consumption  of  time  in  thee^ 
every  principle  into  a  positive  text,  with  discussions.  If  the  legislature  had  once 
all  its  limitations  and  restrictions  (not  to  recognised  the  rule  in  a  positive  code, 
be  made  out  by  argument  and  inference,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  such  reason- 
but  given  in  a  direct  fonn),  and  his  labors  ing.  The  only  question  which  coiild 
and  his  reasoning  would  be  materially  remain,  would  be,  whether  the  rule  wen* 
abridged,  and  certainty  exist  where  dark-  apjilicable  to  the  case.  In  the  next 
ncss  iHjfbre  overshadowed  his  mind,  place,  there  are,  upon  some  doctrines  of 
Again,  the  coin  mon  law  has  now  become  tJie  common  law,  a  vast  multitude  of 
an  exceedingly  voluminous  system ;  and  authorities  to  examine,  compare  and  Un- 
as its  expositions  rest,  not  on  a  positive  derstand,  which  requires  not  only  great 
text,  but  upon  arguments,  analogies  and  diligence,  but  great  skill.  In  some  case«, 
comTnentari(5S,  every  person,  who  desires  there  are  shades  of  difference  lit  for  cora- 
to  know  much,  must  engage  in  a  very  ment ;  in  others,  obiter  dictcu,  which  are  lo 
extensive  system  of  rcadihg.  He  may  be  qualified;  in  others,  doubts  tlirowii 
employ  half  his  life  in  mastering  treatises,  out  upon  collateral  heads  ;  in  others,  rra- 
the  substance  of  which,  in  a  positive  code,  soning  not  altogether  satisfactory*.  Under 
might  occupy  but  a  few  hundred  pages,  such  circumstances,  wliat  is  to  be  done? 
The  codes  of  Justinian,  for  instance,  su-  The  advocate  on  the  one  side  conimen? 
pcrseded  t}ie  camel-loads  of  conmicnta-  on  every  case,  and  the  language  of  everv 
ries,  which  were  antecedently  in  use,  and  judge,  which  furnishes  any  color  of  sup- 
are  all  now  buried  in  oblivion.  The  Na-  port  for  his  client  His  arguments  must 
poleon  codes  have  rendered  thousands  of  be  met  and  answered  on  the  other  side, 
volumes  only  works  of  occasional  consul-  not  only  because  no  advocate  am  know 
tation,  which  were  before  required  to  be  what  the  judces  will  decide,  but  what 
studied  very  diligently,  and  sometimes  in  will  be  the  influence  upon  their  minds  of 
rejieated  perusals.  Again,  what  is  to  be  a  didwn,  or  doubt,  or  incidental  remark 
done  in  the  common  law,  where  tliere  arc  or  reason.  It  is  indispensable,  tbeit>for«, 
conflicting  decisions  on  the  same  point,  or  to  examine  the  whole,  although,  perhaps, 
converging  series  of  opposite  doctrines,  noitlier  party  doubts  what  the  amount  of 
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authority,  on  the  whole,  Bupports.    On  crown  up  in  modern  times,  which  maj 

one  point  (we  believe)  a  learned  Enffligh  be  admitted  to  be  yet  in  an  immature  and 

judge  said,  many  years  ago,  that  there  fonniug  state,  in  respect  to  which,  per- 

were  then  more  than  170  authoritie&    It  haps,  it  were  better  to  wait  the  results  of 

10  OKMt  probable  that  the  number  is  now  experience,  than  to  anticipate  them  by 

doubled ;  and  yet,  upon  this  very  point,  a  positive  law.    Conceding  all  this,  it  falto 

legisladve  enactment  of  three  lines  might  far  short  of  establishing  the  inutility  of  a 

put  controversy  at  rest  for  ever.    Perhaps  code  in  other  departments  of  the  common 

no  man  in  or  out  of  the  legal  profession  law,  not  open  to  the  like  objections.    Be- 

would  now  doubt  what  the  rule  ought  to  cause  we  cannot  form  a  perfect  8)'stem, 

be.     The  difficulty  is,  that  a  rule  has  does  it  follow  that  we  are  to  do  nothing  ? 

either  been  adoptea  which  works  incon-  Because  we   cannot,    without   rashness, 

veniently  in  particular  cases,  or  a  rule  has  give  certainty  to  all  possible  or  probable 

grown  out  of  a  hasty  adjudication,  which  details  of  jurisprudence,  shall  we  leave 

subsequent  judicial  subtilty  has  been  de-  every  thing  uncertain  and  open  to  con- 

airous  of  escaping  from ;  but  it  is  not  easy  troversy  ?  There  is  not  a  single  state  of 

to  do  so,  without  breaking  in  upon  tlie  the  Union  that  has  not  repeated^  revised, 

acknowledged  force  of  the  rule.    Hence  changed,  and  fixed,  in  a  positive  code, 

distinction^  nice,  and,  perhaps,  not  very  many  of  its  laws.     The  criminal  code 

satisftctory,  are  found,  as  blemishes  in  has   almost    every    where   received,    in 


ii^d,  as  has  some  important  portions  of  her  law  to 
been  already  incidentally  notice<i,  that  it  positive  text  New  York  has  receiuly 
is  a  great  advantage  to  have  law  a  flexible  gone  much  farther,  and,  in  the  form  of  a 
system,  which  will  yield  to  the  changing  revised  code,  made  very  extensive  altera- 
circumstances  of  society ;  and  that  a  tions  in  her  common  law,  as  well  as  in 
written  code  gives  a  permanence  to  doc-  her  statutable  law.  England,  in  our  own 
trines,  which  would  otherwise  be  subject  time,  has  consolidated  the  most  important 
to  modification,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  heads  of  her  criminal  jurisprudence,  in  a 
the  porticular  character  of  the  times,  new  and  methodized  text.  No  man  can 
This  objection  has  been  already  in  part  doubt,  that  revisions  of  this  sort  may  be 
answered.  In  respect  to  the  common  useful,  and,  indeed,  indispensable  for  the 
law  doctrines,  tliey  cannot  now  be  wants  and  improvements  of  society,  in  its 
changed,  whatever  may  be  the  changes  progress  from  one  stage  to  another.  The 
of  sociew,  without  some  legislative  enact-  question  of  more  or  \Sbb  is  a  mere  matter 
ment.  They  furnish  a  guide  to  all  cases  of  expediencv  and  policy.  It  is  not  a 
governed  by  them,  until  the  legislature  little  remarkable,  that,  in  England,  almost 
shall  promulgate  a  new  rule.  Courts  everv  change  in  the  general  structure  of 
cannot  disturo  or  vary  tbem ;  and  the  her  laws,  by  positive  legisladon,  has,  in  all 
question  of  their  application  to  new  cases  ages,  met  with  a  similar  objection  and  re- 
is  equally  open,  whether  there  be,  or  be  sistance,  and,  when  once  adopted,  has 
not  a  code.  The  legislature  can,  with  the  been  generally,  if  not  universally  satisfac- 
same  case,  vary  its  code  as  its  common  toiy.  But  there  are  many  branches  of 
law.  It  can  repeal,  amend  or  modify  the  common  law  which  can,  without  dif- 
either.  But  anotner  principal  objection  is  ficulty,  he  reduced  to  a  posidve  text, 
often  suffgested,  and  that  is,  that  all  the  Their  main  principles  are  embodied  in 
parts  of  me  common  law  are  not  in  a  treatises,  accurate  and  full,  and  there  can 
state  susceptible  of  codificadon ;  and  that,  be  no  want  of  learned  men  ready  to  form 
as  we  cannot  form  a  complete  system  of  an  outline  of  them  for  the  conndenitioti 
it,  one  great  object  of  a  code  must  fliil.  of  the  lecislature.  Our  commercial  law 
It  may  be  admitted,  that  some  parts  of  is  generally  in  this  state.  The  law  of 
the  common  law  are  too  imperfiKsUy  set-  bilb  of  excliange  and  promissory  notes, 
tied  in  principJes,  and  too  little  underxood  of  insurance,  of  sliipping  and  navigadon, 
in  practice,  to  allow  of  any  exact  codifi-  of  partnership,  of  agency  and  factorage, 
ca&oiL  But  these  parts  are  principally  of  sales,  of  bailments,  and  many  kindred 
obsolete,  or  of  rare  occurrence  and  apph-  ddes,  admits  of  codification  to  a  very  high 
canon  in  the  common  business  of  life ;  so  degree  of  certainty ;  and  yet,  in  these 
that,  if  they  admitted  of  being  reduced  to  branches,  there  is  sdll  room  enough  to 
a  text,  it  may  be  well  doubted  if  they  controvert  particular  decisions  andf  au- 
wcre  important  enough  to  deserve  it  thorides,  to  make  it  desirable  to  give  a 
There  are  other  ports,  again,  which  have  posidve  sanction  to  the  better  doctrine,  and 
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thus  to  save  the  profession  from  laborious  mills,  1  snuff-mill,  7  tilt-hammers,  and  C^ 

researchers  and  tlic  public  from  expensive  rolling-mills. 

litigation.  The  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV,  Lancaster  ;  a  city  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  commercial  law,  dried  up  a  thousand  Id  mile  west  of  Conestoga  creek,  which 
sources  of  dis])Utation ;  and  the  present  falls  into  the  Susauehanna,  63  miles  wr^t 
code  of  commerce  of  France  has  settled,  of  Pliiladelphia  ;  Ion.  76°  KX  W. ;  lat.  40"' 
fti  a  positive  manner,  most  of  tlie  ques-  3^  N.  Population,  in  1810,  5405  ;  in  1820, 
tiouable  points,  which  had  been  found  un-  6663  ;  in  1830,  7684  ;  was  laid  out  in 
provided  for  by  that  orduiance,  and  were  1730.  It  is  a  pleasant,  healthy  and  flour- 
resigned  to  judicial  decision  in  the  in-  ishine  city,  nnely  situated  in  a  fertile, 
tennedintc  period.  Besides,  a  code  fur-  highlv  cultivated  and  delightful  countrr. 
nishes  the  only  safe  means  of  incorporat-  The  nouses  are  chiefly  built  of  brick  and 
ing  qualifications  upon  a  general  principle,  stone.  The  toHH  has  an  extensive  trade 
which  ex|)erience  has  demonstrated  to  Ix?  with  the  surrounding  country.  The  in- 
proper  and  politic.  Courts  orten  lament  habitants  are  mostly  of  Gennaii  deerent, 
that  a  principle  is  establisheil  in  too  broad  and  the  Gennan  language  is  spoken  by 
terms  for  tlie  pubUc  good,  and  yet  do  not  maiiy  of  them  ;  but  the  Knglisli  pre- 
fe<*l  themselves  at  liberty  to  interpose  ex-  dommatcs^  and  most  parents  give  their 
ccptions  which  the  principle  does  not  children  an  English  education.  Tfar 
ttuiction. — This  article  has  already  spread  banks  are  3.  The  churches  and  placoi 
out  into  a  grrat  length,  and  must  now  lie  of  i)ublic  worehip  are  11 ; — 2  Gt^rman  Lu- 
closed.  The  result  of  the  whole  view,  theran,  1  German  Reformed,  1  Prrsl)?- 
As  to  codes,  is,  that  neither  the  friends  nor  terian,  1  Episcopalian,  1  Roman  C«th- 
thc  opponents  of  them  arc  wholly  right  in  olic,  1  United  Brethren,  1  Methodist,  I 
tlieir  doctrines  or  their  projects;  that,  in  African,  1  Friends'  meeting,  1  Iiide- 
overy  civilized  countrj',  much  may  Ik;  pendent  Methodist.  Tliere  is  an  acad- 
done  to  simplify  the  principhw  and  prac-  emy  with  a  GlaaBic4il  and  Englisli  depan- 
fice  of  the  law  by  judicious  codification,  ments  ;  a  seminary,  on  the  plan  of  mutual 
and  to  give  it  uniformity  and  certainty ;  instruction,  in  which  500  children  of  both 
that  How  much  ou^ht  to  be  done?  isn  sexes  arc  instructed  in  English,  and  several 
question  not  admittuig  of  any  universal  private  schools  and  academies.  Fraiikr«f 
resigns**,  hut  is,  or  i!iay  be,  different  as  to  college  was  founde<l  in  1787.  It  has  a 
difliTent  countrie^s  or,  in  diffl'rfnt  ajrea,  as  large  brick  building  and  some  funds,  In* 
to  the  same  rountr}' ;  that  evfr}'  cfnle,  to  Is  not  in  o|>cration.  There  are  two  libra- 
be  useful,  must  act  uj)on  the  <'xistjng  in-  rie^  a  reading  room,  several  charitabt'* 
stitutions  and  jurisprudence,  and  not,  gen-  and  religious  societies,  and  a  museum, 
enilly,  su|)ersede  them ;  that  what,  with  Eight  nevvspaiKTs  are  publishcHl  in  Enf- 
reforenoe  to  the  customs,  tmbits,  manners,  lish,  and  four  in  German.  There  luv  17 
[Mirsujts,  interci^ts,  and  institutions  of  one  ilistilleries,  4  tan-yards,  5  breweries,  and  *2 
country,  may  Ix^  lit  and  t\\i>tHhent,  may  be  j)otterit?s.  Lancaster  wai?  early  celebrated 
wholly  unfit  and  inexj)edient  for  another;  for  the  excellence  of  its  stockings,  saddles, 
and  that  the  jmrt  of  true  wisdom  is,  not  and  giuis,  and  is  still  famous  for  its  rifles, 
so  much  to  search  out  anv  abstract  llieorv  and  the  numl)er  and  excellence  of  th<- 
of  nniversnl  jurispnidence,  as  to  examine  stage-coaches  built  here, 
what,  for  each  country  in  iiarticular,  may  Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot,  one  of  the 
Ix'Ht  promote  its  substantial  interests,  pre>  signers  of  the  declaration  of  indepeo- 
stTve  its  rijrhts,  j)rotect  its  monds,  and  tience,  was  bom  in  Virginia,  Ociol)er  14, 
giv«^  |MTmanence  to  its  liberties.  1734.  His  education  was  (liriHrted  by  a 
Lancaster  County,  the  ri<*liest  and  private  tutor,  and  he  inherited  an  iiide- 
most  fertile  in  Pennsylvania,  contains,  at  |)endent  fortune.  In  17(>5,  he  became  a 
present,  27  towiis\u\\fi.  Its  population,  in  meml>er  of  the  house  of  burge^iies  oi 
1810,  was  53,!>27  ;  in  1820,  r>8,:J58  ;  in  Virginia,  and  continued  in  that  l>ody  until 
IKtt),  7(),55b.  It  contains  7  furnaces,  14  1775,  when  the  convention  of  Virginia 
forges,  18iJ  distilleries,  45  tan-yanls,  22  chost*  him  a  meml)cr  of  ilie  contineuU'^) 
fulling-mills,  l(>4  grist-mills,  8  lump-  congress,  in  which  he  remained  nnu4 
mills,  87  saw-mills,  I)  breweries,  5  oil-  177J>,  when  he  entered  the  legislaturr 
mills,  5  clover-mills,  3  cotton  factories,  3  of  Virginia,  He  died  at  Richmond,  in 
potterif^s,  ()  carding-machincs,  3  paper-  17t>7. 
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590  APPENDIX.    (LAW,  LEGISLATION,  CODE&) 

Ability.     Even  lawyers  of  grnat  research  amiroachinfr  towards    a    conflict  7    Tu 
and  accuracy,  fsjMx'ially  where  the  doc-  nile  is  here  confeiwedly  uncfrtain.    W;  t 
trine,  tliough  on  the  whole  elear,  is  matter  should  not  the  lopxlatiire    intirlk-r'.   « 
of  detUiction  and  inference,  may  not,  at  mirh  a  cv.9l\  and  fix  a  nile,  Aich  ks  «*n  ii- 
onro,  come  to  the  correct  oonclusion  ;  ai;d  whole,  stands  upon  the  better  nai«tbt:i. 
otiu'rs  of  less  li>aming  and  al)ility   may  and  tlie  general  aiialosics  of  the  Law  r   1. 
plunge  into  !«erioi]rt  errors.    Now,  ii  would  point  of  fact,  this  is  olu*n  liune.     IVrkn- 
be  no  small  piin  to  have  a  ))ositive  text,  tory  laws,  in  fonn,  are  unuiiual  amour  *•"■ 
which  should  ^ive,  in  such  cases,  the  true  but  laws  to  clear  doulKs  and  dificui*.  • 
rule,  instead  of  leaving  it  n|H>n  to  con-  are  ver>'  common.      Such   ioivni^rvvf  • 
jecture  and  inference   oy  treble  minds,  ought,  doubtless,  to  be  made  with  caL:.  - 
Again,  there  arc  many  subjiTts  of  great  and    prudence,    and    great    deliU'ru  4, 
intricacy  and  complexity,  which  can  be  But  this  funiiaJies  no  just  ol^iectj^-ka  k  i 
fully  mastered  only  by  ver}*  able  minds,  reasonable  exercise  of  th«*  power.     Btf  is 
resting,  as  they  do,  upon  nice,  and,  sonio-  the  pnu*tire  under  tlie  coinnxtn  hw.th^ 
times,  u\H»\  technical  reasonings,  not  seen  is  a  still  strongtT  ground  for  inti*rlVtVL  > 
by  the  common  reader.     In  such  cases.  In  the  llrst  place,  what  thi*  con iin>»a  b«  & 
the  ti^xt  may  ailmit  of  very  exact  statement.  Is  always  open  to  question  ;  ami  if  a»<cb< ' 
but  the  commentaries  necessary  todeiluce  ties  are  suggesti'd  ou  either  sidf,  ii  u  nc 
it,  may  be  exct^edingly  elaNimte.      The  mon  enougli  tu  lind   the   rule  dinhiir: 
demonstration,  or  last  result,  may  be  ck^ar,  from  litem,  doubttNi,  deiii*^,  or  expkizy*: 
but  the  ste|)s  in  arriving  at  it,  exceedingly  away,  by  pani<>s  in  an  oppivute  ioinv^ 
pcqilexed  ami  emlxu-nissing.     It  may  re-  (^mrts  are  bouiMi  to  ht>nr  as  well  »  : 
quin*  an  analysis  by  tiie  greatest  minds  to  decide;  and  althougli  a  court  iiia,«  'ah 
demonstrate  ;  but,  when  once  aiuiounci*d,  the  rule  of  the  common  law  clear.  a«c 
it  may  l)e  umlenttood  by  the  m«)St  coin-  their  own  i)ri«'»r  ri'seAn^ht's  and  twuml 
mon  minds.     Fur  instance,  the  subject  of  it  will  nirely  ftn*!  at  lilM-rty  to  stop  i-niiBrs. 
contingent  remainders  and  exetMitory  de-  counsi-l,  when  they  deny  the  rule,  «  wt 
vises  is  of  uncommon  complexity  in  the  to  overthrow  the  authoriti«i»ai id  reaiuiuBr 
conunoii  law,  and  many  a  lawyer  may  by  which  it  is  supportctl.     The  «fiir!  x 
read   Mr.  FeHme*rt  ailmiroble  tn^atise  on  our  tribunabs  and  the  anxious  dtMjv.iK^ 
tiie  subject,  witliout  feeling  coiii[H*tent  to  only  tu  d<i,  but  to  appear  to  do  jjib.'. 
exftound  all  its  doctrines.     Ami  yet,  put  lead  to  a  vast  consumption  of  lime  in  u»n^ 
everv'  principli;  into  a  {Misitive  text,  with  discussions.     If  the  leirislatun*  h.vi  jr 
.'ill   il-i  liriiitaii'ir.*^  and  restri('ti<iii>    ihX  to  ri'ro;;rMs«'d    ilie   rule    in    a    {nv.'.jv   . 
b"  Miailf  nut  t»y  ar::iiiMent   and   iiiti-r<-rii*e,  llien*  would  In'  am  end  t*t  nil  *>■..<}•  "^  ^- 
I'lil  «:i\«'ii  111  a  (liri  i-i  l".»rm\  ninl  lii>  lulH)rH  iiil'.      Tlie    oiil_\    ijUi-Tioii    uii:.  -. 
:n:il    Iih    r  -a^oi.iiij    would    In-    inati  rially  n-inain,  wnuld  U-,  wlietiti  r  i!j<    r       a 
af'ndi:»'d.  and   ri  rtniniy  i'\i-»l  wlii  re  »Iark-  ap]»iit*alde     lo    iIh'     ch^\        Ih     -..,-     ; 
III  •»    iH't'np"    o\rr*|iridi»wed     hi*«     iniiid.  pLu'e,  linn'  art\  u|Ki[>  >*«iiif  »!>■•  :r  ■i-'- 
Airaiii.  ilie  i<inri.<»ii  law  lias  imw  Im'('oiii(>  tip*    ei)i)iiiii»ii    law,   u    ^u>l    rmuLi' .  ■ 
ail  t  \i'i-i'diii'jl>    \('lii;iiiti«iu>4  s\>teiii;  and  uutlidrilii-s  ti)  i-\ainiih',  «'iiMif>tarv    :.;. : 
a>  it^  e\pi»>itiin>  ri««i,  n«»l  nu  a  )M»<iiive  di  n^taiid,  whicii    reqiiiri>    l.-i   •■•  :.    ; 
li-\:,  hut  uj"«M  arL'unHiilM,  aMai«i::M-»  aiid  diliifi-nee,  hut  irnal  >kill.      Id  -.  j- • 
eiiniunnlini  •<.  evt  rv  jhtmhi,  who  d«  -^ins  tli>  n-  an  >h.idf^  of*  ihtV*  r»  i.r.   \  :  •   • 
to   know    iiiurh,  luu-it   eiiipiil''  iu  a  Vtr\"  ineiit ;  in  oth-p*,  o/'i/^r  i.'i. /i:.  \\r  > 
e\iiu«iivi'   s\riini  of  n-Jidin:.'.      lie    may  Ix*    qiialitiid:    in    otln-p-.   . I. ..;!.>       -  •■ 
employ  halt'  hi««  lite  in  ni:L*:1erii:!:  tn'ati<^-s,  out  U|Hin  ro||aii-nd  leaiU  .   i  ■   •■:.    >. 
till'  >uh««tani  ■■  ol'whirh,  ill  u  po-ilive  eojif,  MHiiti;;  not  alti»L'rllnT  •»;i::»i::,t.  .-v       !  : 

rniL'lil  < upy   hut  a  few  huniin  «l  jw^'es.  sinli  i-inMiFn-^lain-fy.  w|ia;    i..  :,.  ;-    . 

Tin- roiii>  ol' JuMiiiian,  lor  ins!ain'e.  mi-  'flu-  aiivix'ate  on  the  i.|,«.  *„i,.  ..  .. 

p- r^.-i|«d    t|ii'  cariji  l-joads  ol'  e«.mtn«  nta-  im  ••very  ensi',  and  tin*   liiii;:';.!^:'   ■!•■'" 

rn-o,  uhiiji  wip' aiiH '••■diiiily  in  u.^-,  and  juili:e,  whii*h  funii-hi  s  a!.\  i-i.!.-;  i     • 

are  ail  now  burii  d  ill  i)li|i\ii>n.     'I'lir  .\a-  p«irl  lor  hi-*  i  li'-nt.     Ilt<i  :iii>>iin' :  >      .•■ 

pnlron  eodfS  ha\e  p-iidenMi  thou^.inds<»r  Im>   nii-i  and  :..M.-wen^l  on   (h*-  ••(:i«:  *^ 

vohirn*  »*  tmly  work-^  ornt'cri^iotial  eon^ul-  ni»t  oiilv  Ut-au-M*  uo  ad\i>i',i!i-  ••.in  fci»** 

talion,  whli'ii  Win-  Ulnn    n-^juin-d  to  l«r  what    tin    jihIl''"^  will    dicidi,   I'vii   wti 

Ktuilieil  \rr\  •!ilii:ti.tl\.  aiiil  Mirnenniis  in  will  In*  the  influence  Uftmi  ijinr  im.*v:»  m 

n|Mati-il  |Hru><iK.      \<:ain,  what  i<<  to  Ih-  u  </iVfum,  or  diiulK,  iir  iiu-Mlcolal  tttuA 

iloui*  in  :h<  eiMiirnon  lav%-,  wlen-  ihi-n-  un*  or  n-aMiii.     It  is  iiidis|ieiiaable«  ibifi^M 

eoiitiie:itij  deeiMoiM  nu  th<-  <si:iii-  p'Miit.or  to  examine  the  whole,  ahhoiigl^  pnk^ 

conver^ini!  m  nrr«  ot'  oppoMir  dtictnncs,  ueiiher  |iarty  doubtt  i     K  llnMHMIil 
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tt 


tt 


Jordano  (sec  Giordano)  .  .  . 

Jomandes 

Jortin  (John,  D.  D.) 

Jorullo.  Jumllo,  or  Juruyo, 
or  Xurullo " 

Jasefinos  (s«>c  Afrancesa- 
doR,  and  Joseph  Bona- 
parte)   


Joumevman 

Jouy  (Victor  Etienne  de)  .  . 

Jovellanos    (Gaspar     Mel- 

chior  de) 

Jovius  (Paul) 259 

Joycuse  Entree '* 

Juan '• 

Juba  I,  of  Numidia 2G0 

^_^  II  *'        *'      " 

Jubilate '..'.'.'.'.'.    " 

Jubilee '' 

Juda    (st>e    Hebrewt,    and 

Jews) 261 

Judaea  (see  Palestine)  .... 

Judas  (Iscariot) 

—    Maccabeus        (see    . 

Jews) *' 

'  Tree '' 

Judges  (see  Hebrews)  ....    *• 

Judica 

Judith 

Jugerum 

Juggernaut,  or  Jaganath  . . 

Jugglers 262 

Jugurtha 263 

Julia 264 

Julian  (Flavins  Claudius  Ju- 

lianus) 265 

—- —  Calendar  (see  Calen- 
dar, ami  Epoch) .  .  266 

Juliana 267 

Julicra " 

Cleves-Bcr^ " 

Julius  (popes  of  this  name)  .     " 

Copsar  (see  Ca»sMir) .  .  268 

of  Medici  (see  Clem- 
ent)     '• 

Romanus  (see  Giulio 

Romano) 

Jul  lien  (Marc  Antoine)   .  . 

July 

Junma,  or  Vumna 

Jumping  Mouse 

June 

Jung  (John  Ilenryl 

Jllnger  (Jolm  Frc(leric)  .  . 

Jungfrau 

Junin  (Battle  of) 

Juniper 

Junius 270 

Junks 27i 

Juno '* 

Junta 273 

Jupiter 274 

Ammun 277 

in   astronomy  (see 
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Planets). 
Jura  (island) 


ti 


3.  rincl»u*RdP>DFHd- 
i^^df IbvQrafvlJqrj    ' 

4-  OnnDBaliaii  at  •hi 
dV.=.l  Jury ' 

1.  AilnrF'irwPrt-lJu- 


inj.  Gnad  (h«  Ite  pM«4> 


lAoMjMdBi 


•(iMB  |Cmu  V.Aqiil 


IUhli>li(i 

Kabul  (M  -,r__ 

KvmpfrrlCurltnAil... 

Kafrana  knd  Knfltrt  jwo 
Kixi..Ul>*^l..'kaH>i.'." 


:; 

Kalb  <!«>«  .Irl 

ItalrkwU.  Iromil  of)    ... 

KaL       

»i 

tUwal . 

(<.p.laloftb.>l->n 

m 

Kaaui  <icr  liadlaM)  .  .  ■  ■  ■ 

te-^-;;;n : 

KaibbaJ.  Kartoi**,  K>ri- 
Ma.U.  Kt.  |»i  ItvtitoJ. 
*•  1 - 

KarMliia  (Am*  — 
Kacaa  (fnmntr  td 

Iriny  afttatm 

KalaM^a 

KaU  (xf  Pndtnc  111 

(A»i^)':::: 

ii  iDmn  aO  '  •  -  '  - ' 
KHolCibiiad) : 

KraulJotial 

k.Ur 

KrUalnKuNtMiKcna) 

Kf'.-'-r;:::::: 

»'al*a-lud 

Ka^lUuiM 

lL«flw.«l«la« 

KtMU 

KimT. 

«■■ i^HmOntSni.. 

Fri»Y  8m1  . . 

Ki^i    Co- 

Kaill.(i^' 

ir<iii«i—  (>■■■ 

ji.a,(Jah.»4l.....3» 

aaklaxiW 

-    .      >(. 

K*a  IIVmmiI 

ot      Knkan 

(Urm)  9U 
LiUl*  .. 

Kui  (Sb  bO  '. '.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.  311 

(rflualj  at,  C^riawt), 

K-autrk;  (Maui ^ 

ln«r 

HryleilAi 

Krpfid  |Aafu->u| 

Kriairv  (Auciuw  Hilanoal  as 
Krrr><'l»  Tn-iUBM  |h» 

J»«pt>tlrl 

KvrW,  Mr  krmaB  ..,-,.. 

Kfnao.    w   Zeakarv    JHt 

f«™) 

i  Muml  (»•  Awi- 

Krrtwli.  m  Ktnk 

KvwbdDrf 

KnHi   

Kivtitp,  ^  Cmmf 

K*y.  oTuMMt 

^— InaknioA 

K*7-0hH* 

'^iaiw*r»i^i '.'.".'.'. 

KU*,'~ '.'.'.".'.'. 


Kuf     


-  ti  Am*  <•  traMn>  Si 

-Ctafc 

«**«' 

>*«  AllMsHv  IM  A4M. 

meaflL.Craa^ai 

-  BaA    j—    CW 


SS!rr.'.-..v..-:: 
CSS. .'■*'/'  -■— 


in«*iJaA*<^ 

KMn  lina  tWpuwi 
KioB .     .         .  ,     , 

-lEoaldl.'toMMi^W 


Ki!lpr<r~la^  llMi^ 

Kl-lt      *-rt.n  1 

«-• 

ilsrr 

KiMi  ICInalM   AM 

Ka.lb(|.w(hHlBr.M- 

k*Hl(naChrnh^t' 
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Knox  (Henry) 343 

Kobold 344 

Koch  (Christopber  WilUam)    " 

Koenig 345 

Koh  .* *' 

Kola  .  .  .  •  • 

KoIbeiK  (««c  Colberg)  ....    " 

Koiin  (see  Colin) ** 

KoHer  (baron  oC) " 

Kom,  or  Com,  or  Koom ...    ** 
Komorn " 

Konigsbeix " 

KOnigsmani  (countess  of) .  .  346 

KOnigttein *' 

Kopeck  (see  Copeck   and 

Coin) " 

Kopf *' 

Korais  (see  Coray) " 

Koran " 

Komach 3« 

Komcr  (Theodore) *' 

Kosciusko  (Thaddeus) 349 

Kosegarten(  Louis  Tbcobul)  351 

Kosl^  (Iwan) " 

Kottah '♦ 

Kotzebue  (Augustus  Fredc- 

nc  Ferdtaand  von)    " 

(Otto  von) 352 

KouliKhan(see  Nadir  Shah)    '' 

Kourd " 

Kraken,  Kiaxen,  or  Krab- 

ben " 

Kranach  (Lucas) 3M 

Krasicki  (Ignatius) 365 

KromJ •' 

Kremlin " 

Kremnitz  (see  Cremaits)  .  .  " 
Kruostadt  (see  Cronstadt) .  ** 
Ka:  icner  (baroness  ol) . . .  ** 
Km^  (William  TraugoU) . .  367 
Kruniu  (John  Georn). ...  ^* 
Knisenstero  (chevaner  de) .  " 
Kuh  (Ephraim  Moses)  ....  359 

Kulm  (see  Cuhn) '' 

Kunersdorf (see  Cuaersdorf)    " 

Kurds  (see  CuaU) " 

Kurilcs " 

Kutusoff(Oolenischtscheff).    ^' 
Kuyp,  or  Cuyp  (Albert) .  . .  360 

Kyau  (baron  of) " 

Kvrie(John) " 

L. 

1 361 

1^  (in  music) '' 

LaaJand,  or  Laland 362 

Laar,  or  Laer  (Peter  van). .    " 
Labarre  (chevalier  de) ....    '' 

Labanun " 

Labat  (Jean  Baptiste)  ....  363 

Lab^  (Louisa) " 

l^Kibials 364 

Labor  (in  phvnology) '' 

.  and  Laborers 365 

saving  Machines. .  .  .  367 

Laboratory  (in  chemistry).  .  368 
— — —  (in  military  af- 
fairs)   370 

L:il>orde  (Jean  Joseph  de)  .     '' 

(count  dc) 371 

Laboring  of  a  8hip 372 

Labrador " 

Labradoriie,    or    Labrador 
I'cJdspar '* 
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Labyrinth 372 

Lac,  Lak,  Laak;  and  Lik'h  373 

Lacaille  (see  Caillc) 

Laccadivc  Islands ' 

Lace 

Lacedsemon  (see  Sparta) .  .  374 
Lac^p6dc  (Bernard  Germain 

Etienne) 

Lachaise    (Francois    d'Aix 

dc) 

Lachryraa;  Christi 375 

Lachrymatories " 

Laclos      (Picrre-Fran9ois- 

Choderlos  dc) " 

Laconja  (see  Sparta) 376 

Lacretelle  (two  brothers) .  .    '' 
Lactantius  (Lucius  Coelius 

Firmianus) 377 

Ladies'  Slipper •' 

Ladoga,  or  Ladozkoi   .  .  , 

Ladrones 

Lady-Bird 378 

Laertes 

Laetare 

Lafayette  (Gilbert  Mottior). 

•—— (countess  de)  .  .  .  382 

^— — ^    Mountain     (see 

Haystack).  .  .    " 

Laflitte  (Jacques) " 

Lafitau  (Joseph  Francis).  .  .  383 
Lafitte ;    a  Bordeaux  wine 

(sec  Bordelais  Wines). .  . 
Lafontainc,  Jean  (see  Fon- 

taine) 

(Augustus  Hen- 
ry Julius).  .  .  . 
Lago   Magj^ore,    or   Lake 
Mii|or,  or  Locarno 

Nero,  or  Negro 

Lagoon 

Lagrange  (Joseph  Louis) .  . 

Lagus  (see  Ptolemy) 385 

Laharpe  (Jean  Francois  de)    " 

(Frederic  Cesar). .    " 

La  Hogue 386 

Lahyre " 

Lain^  (Joseph  Henry  Joa- 
chim)   387 

Lahif  (Alexander  Gordon) 

Lairessc  (family) 

Lais 388 

Laius  (see  CEdipus) 

Lake 

— —  of  the  Woods,  or  Du 

Bois 

Lalandc  (Joseph  Jerome  le 

Fran^ais  de) 

Lally  (count) 389 

—  ToUendal  (marquis  of)  390 
Lama  (among  the  Mongob)    " 

(in  zoSogy^  see  I^la- 

ma) 

La  Mar  (Jose) 

Lamarck  (chevalier  de) .  .  . 
Lamarcjue  (Maximilian)  . .  .  392 
Lamartme  (Alfonse  de)  .  .  .  393 
Lambert  (John  Henry).  ...    " 

Lambeth 394 

Lamego " 

I^amentations  (see  Jeremiah)    " 
Lumettric  (Julicn  Ofli-a  de).    ** 

Lamia 395 

Lamise ** 

Lamian  War " 

Lamoignon  (see  Maleshcrbes)  '^ 
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391 

« 


Lamotte  Valois  (countess  of)  396 

Lamp 396 

Lampadephoroi 398 

Lampblack  (see  Carbon)  .  .    " 

Lamprey " 

Lancaster  (sir  James) ....  399 

(Joseph) " 

,  in  Pcnn.  (see  Ap- 
pendix to  this 
volume,  p.  592)    ** 

Lance " 

Lancelot  of  the  Lake 400 

Lancerotta ;  one  of  the  Ca- 
nary islands  (sec  Canaries)    '^ 

Lanfranc '. " 

Land  (property  in) 401 

(in  sea  language).  . .  .  406 

Lands,   Public  (sec  Public 

Lands) " 

Landanimano ** 

Landau '^ 

Laiideck 406 

Lauder  (Richard) '* 

Laudcs  'y     department      in 

France  (see  Department)    " 
Landiuus  (Christopher)  ...    '* 

Lando  (Michel) *' 

Landrccics,  or  Landrecy  .  .    *' 
Landscape     Painting    (see 

Painting) " 

Land's  End " 

Landshut  (in  Bavaria)  ....    " 

(in  Silesia) " 

Landsmannschaft  (see  Uni- 
versity)      •• 

Landsturm  (see  Lev^-en- 

Masse) " 

Landwehr  (see  Militia).  ...    '' 

Langdon  (John) '* 

Langelana 40T 

Langeron  (count  de) '* 

Langlande  (Robert) ** 

Langles  (Lewis  Matthew) . .    '' 

Langrel,  or  Langrage 40K 

Langton  (Stephen) '^ 

Lan^age " 

Origin  and  Formation  of 

Language 410 

Languages  (see  Philology)  .  417 

Languedoc '' 

Laniard,  or  Laimiers " 

Lan'igera " 

Lanjuinais  (count  de) 419 

f^aiines  (John). '' 

Lausdowne  (William  Petty, 

marquis  of).  . .  480 

(Henry    Petty, 

marquis  of)  .  .     " 

Lantern '* 

Fly 421 

Lanzi  (Luigi) 422 

Laocoon " 

Laodice 423 

Laodicea '* 

Laomedon '' 

l^on,  Battle  of  (sec  Chatil- 

lon) 424 

LaParie " 

Lap^rouse    (John     Francis 

Galaup  de) " 

Lapidary 426 

Style " 

Lapidolite  (see  Mica) '• 

Lapis  Lazuli ** 

Lapithtr '' 
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I.«o  X  (pope) 007 

Xir '•     309 

VI,  (Emperor    of  the 

East) ** 

(Leonardo) " 

(JohD)  


Leoben 

Leon,  PoDce  de  (i 
deLeoo). 


510 


Ponce 
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u 

Leoii«nlo~daVmci(MeVnid)  " 

I..eooidas " 

Leooiiie  Vene. " 

ium 611 


(division  of  Smmb)  .. 
(city  ofSpnia) 


l..eooiodoa 

Dnndefion 
I^eopard  . . . 
Leopold  I,  oTGi 

ll," 

I    " 
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ly  ...  512 
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»m       •     •     •     •     • 

I^^epanto,  or  AinabndMi. . . .  514 

Leper  (tee  Lcnrocr) '' 

Lepidtts  (M .  Jtn^&m) " 

Leprosy 

Lenna  (doke  de) 515 

Lesace  (Alain  Ren^) " 

(tee  Las  Caaea ) ...  516 

Lesbos " 

Leslie  (Join 


Levi. 
Levia 

Levites  (see  Leri) SK 

(see  Levi) 
(island) 


(1 
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Lewis's  River . 
Lesi^^oQ  (town  in  Ken.) . . 
(town  in  Mass.)  . 


LcyyOr  Lees 

Leydea  (dty  in  Hottavi) 

y  JaaorJokBor(i 

Joteorr 

.  Lnkeof  (I 

of  Leydea) 

(Jobn) 

-  Phial(i 


Li 


530 


r)     - 


)    - 


de»    - 


Moaat  (see  Lefaa-        | 

I). 531  Liv 


Libel  (m  law) 


(Cbaifes' 


Robert) 


tt 


Ix»pinaase  (tee  Eapiaasse).  518 

l«cssep«  (baron  oO *' 

I.«ssin^(GoUhoMEpliraiia)    " 
Lestocq  (Jolin  Hennann) . .  519 

Lcstrai^  (sir  Roger) 520 

Lcsueor  (Eostache) '' 

(JeanBapciste)...    " 

Lethairy 5S1 

Lethe '* 

I>eto  (see  Latoaa) " 

Letter  of  Attorney  (see  At- 
torney)      " 

Mart,  or  of  Marque    " 

Letters    (see    Types,    and 


""'M 


Letter- Whting " 

Letioce 522 

I.«acadia ** 

Leuoaethiops  (see  Albino) . .    " 

Lcucbtenbeq^ " 

Leucippus " 

Lcucite,  or  Amphigene ....  583 

Leuco " 

Leucotbea  (see  Ino) " 

Leuctra " 

Leusden  (John) " 

Leutben ** 

I>eawcnhoek  (Anthony) ...    " 

I^vaUlant  (Francis) 5M 

levant " 

Levee  (in  court  laagnan). .    " 
Lev^  (an  emhankmaaj). .  .    " 

en-Maoe. 525 

Level " 

Leven  (Loch) 506 

Lever  (in  mechuMt) " 

Levc«]ue(PelerChnkt)..    "^ 


0 
,or 

Liberty  of  the  Press  (i 
Preas) 


534 


(CapoO 


Libya 


K,  or  Free  Letters 


tm 


topher) 
LkMeid 


II .  . . 


( 


Lick,  or  Sah  Lick 
Lictors. . . 


Charles). . . .  539 : Liagvd  ( J<*a.  D.  D  f 

(principataty  ci        j  Liagva  Fraaea 

Genaoay)  . .    *' 


slein). 


(< 


Lien  (in  law) '* 

Lieon-Kieon  (see  Loo-Clboo)  541 
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»J)  ■■■ 
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Ligament  (k 
L^atnre(m 

— ,  AbcnratioB  of  (tee  Ab- 

crraiion) 545 

,  DiflasioB  of  its  Parti- 

det  (see  Divwbihcy)    " 
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